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A WORD AT TfiE START. 


ITARPER’S Nkw Morthly Magazine, of 
which this is the initial nqmfaer, yill be 
published every month, at the rate/>f idirce dol¬ 
lars per annum. Each number will contain as 
great an amount and variety of reading matter, 
and at leadt as many pictorial illustrations, and 
will be published in the same general style, as 
the present. 

The design of the Publishers, ht issuing this 
work, is to place within the rea<A of tke great 
mass of the American people the unbounded 
treasures of the Periodical Literature of the 
present day. Periodicals enlist and absorb much 
of the literary tajen^ the creative genius, the 
scholarly aoecqnphdkment of the present age. 
The best writCBS, hi aRt^i^partmonts and in every 
nation, devote tiioiiMelWB mainly to the Reviews, 
Magazines, or Newspapers of the day. And it 
is through their pages that tho most powerful 
historical Essays, the most elaborate critical Pis- 
quisitions, the most eloquent delineations of 
Manners and of Nature, the highest Poetry and 
the most,brilliant Wit, have, within tho last ten 
years, found their way to the pubhe eye and the 
public heart. ^ 

This devotion to periodical writing isjjpapidly 
increasing. The loa(iflCAantl)gnK''^reat Brit- 
aui and of France, as is of tho United 
States, are regular anProonstant ci^li^ibutors to 
the Periodicals of their several countries. The 
loaduig statesmen of France have been for years 
the leading writers m 1|^ donrnals. Lamae- 
TINE has just become the.cwt)r of a newspaper. 
Pickens has just established a weekly journal 
of his own, through which he is giving to the 
world some of tSe most exquisite and delightful 
oreations the^t ever came from his magic pen. 
Ausoh writes constantly for Blackwood. Lnv- 
xa is enlisted in the Publin University Magazine. 
BpswEE and Ceoey publish their greatest and 
tUM In^lliant novels first in the pages of the 
Magazines of Englan^^d of Scotland. 


(Macaulay, the greatest of living Essayists and 
Historians, has enriched the Edinburgh Review 
with volumes of the most magnificent pr^Jd- 
tions of English Literature. An^ho it is with 
all the living authors of England. Tie ablest 
and the ben of their productions are^to be found 
m Magazines. The wealth and fireshness of the 
Literature of tho Nineteenth Century‘are em¬ 
bodied in the pages of its Periodicals. 

The Weekly and Paily Joumpls of England, 
Franc^end America, moreover, abound in tho 
most|brllm^ 9 ontributions in every department 
of inj^llectual efibrt. the current of Political 
Events^ A^jn age of unexampled political activ¬ 
ity, can bo traced only through their columns. 
Scientifio discovery. Mechanical inventions, the 
creations of Fine Art, tho Orations of States¬ 
men, all the varied intellectual movements of 
this most stirring and productive age, find their 
only record upon these multiplied and ephomei^ 
pages. 

It is obviously imijossiblo that all these souroes 
of instruction and of interest shraold be accessible 
to any considerable number oven of the reading 
pubUc, much less that tho great mass of the 
people of this country should have any opportu¬ 
nity of becoming familiar with them. They are 
scattered through scores and hundreds of maga¬ 
zines and journals, intcnninglod with much that 
is of merely local and transient interest, and am 
thus hopelessly excluded from tho knowledge 
and the reach of readers at large. 

The Pttblbhers of the New Montxmt Maga¬ 
zine intend to remedy this evil, agd fo place 
every thing of tho Penodioal LiCiNwIiue the 
dajr, Vrhich has permanent value k(pd ceromanding 
interest, in tho hands of all have tke s^ht* 
est desire to become acquainted with b. liach 
number will contain 144 octavo pagaa, in donbla 
columns; the vohtmes of a single year, there¬ 
fore, will pi;pseat nearly two thousand pages 
of the choiMBt and most mttraotive of the Mia- 
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i.{ure of the Age. The Mag- 
sfer to its pages as rapidly as 
issued all the continuous talcs of 
Dickens, Bulwer, Croly, Lever, Warren, and 
other distinguish^ contributors to British Pe- 
fiodicals: ^.rticles of commanding interest from 
all the leading Quarterly Reviews of both Great 
Britain and the United States: Critical Notices 
of the current publications of the day; Speeches 
and Addresses of distingui|^cd men upon topies 
of universal interest itnd importance: Notices 
of ScientilTc discoveries, of the progress and,] 
fruits of anti(|uarian research, of mechanical in- 
vaat^^s, of incidents of travel and exploration, 
and gcnerallj»of all the events in Science, Liter¬ 
ature, and Art in which the people at large have 
any interest? Constant and special regard ■will 
be had to such articles as relate to the Econo¬ 
my of Social and Domestic Life, or tend to pro¬ 
mote in any way the education, advancement, 
and well-being of those who ore engaged in any 
department of productive activity. A c^efully 

(From the Dublin University Magazig^'^ 

MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

CHAPTER L 

“ THE DAYS OF THE GUILLOTINE.” 


. aellani 





T^EITHER the tastes nor the temper of the 
iJL age wc livcv in are such as to induce any 
man to boast of his family nobility. We .see too 
many preparations around us for laying dowm 
new foundations, to think i^a suitable occasion 
for alluding to the ancient edifice. I will, there¬ 
fore, confine myself to saying, that I am not to 
bo regarded as a mere Pretender because my 
name is not chronicled by Burke or Dcbrctt. 
My great-grandfather, after whom I am called, 
served on the personal stafl' of King James at the 
Battle of the Boyne, and was one of the few who 
accompomed the monarch on his flight from the 
field, for which act of devotion he was created 
a peer of Ireland, by the style and title of Tim- 
mahno—^Lord Ticrnay of Timmahoo the family 
oalled it—and a very rich-sounding and pleas¬ 
ant designation has it always scem^ to me. 

The events of the time—the scanty intervals 
of leisure enjoyed by the king, and other matters, 
prevented a due registry of my ancesters’ clftims; 
and, in fact, when more peaceable days suc- 
oereded it, it was judged prudent to say nothing 
"Sbout a matter which might revive unhappy rec- 
' oUeotions, and open old scores, seeing that there 
was now another king on the throne “ who knew 
not Josephand so, for this reason and many 
ethers, my great-grandfather went back to his 
old appellation of Maurice Tiemay, and was 


prepared Fashion Plate, and other pictorial illns 
trations, 'will also accompany each number. 

The Magazine is not intended exclusively foi 
any class of readers, or for any kind of reading 
The Publishers have at tSeir command the ex- 
haustless resources of current Periodical Liter¬ 
ature in all its departments. They have the 
aid of Editors in whom both they and the public 
have long since learned to repose full and uii- 
plioit confidence. They have no doubt that, by 
a careful, indu.strioiis, and intelligent n.se of these 
appliances, they can present a Munihiy Com- 
(Kindium of the periodical productions of the day 
which *110 one%'ho has the slightest relish for 
miscellaneous reading, or the slighte.<>t desire to 
keep himself informed of the progress and results 
of the literary genius of his own age, would 
willingly be without. And they intend to pub¬ 
lish it at so low a rate, and to give to it a value 
so much beyond its jiriec, that it shall make its 
way intv the bauds or the family circle of every 
intelligent citizen of the United States. 


only a lord among his intimate friends and cro¬ 
nies of the ncighliorhood. 

Tliat I am simply recoi-diiig a matter of fact, 
the patent <if my ancestors’ nobility now in my 
pos.scssion will sufficiently attest: nor is its ex¬ 
istence the less conclusive, that it is inscribed on 
the back of his commission as a captain in the 
Shaiiaboguu Fencibles—llie well-known “ Clear- 
tlie-way-boys”—a proud title, it is said, to which 
thiy imparled a new reading at the memorable 
battle aforc-mentioned. 

The. document boors the address of a small 
public house callld the Nest, on the Kells Road, 
and contains in one corner a somewhat lengthy 
score for potables, suggestii^#ifc notion that hi.s 
majcst|^ympathized with ]^gar infirmities, and 
found, as thaiiilj^ong^sy^ “ that grief and sor¬ 
row# are dry.”^^^*»S 

The prudence whic^for some years sealed 
my grandfather’s lips, lafised, after a time, into 
a careless and even boa.stful spirit, in which he 
would allude to his rank in the peerage, the 
place ho ought to bo holding, and so on ; till at 
last some of the government people, doubtless 
taking a liking to the snug house and demesne 
of Timmahoo, denounced him as a rebel, on 
which ho was arrested and thrown into Jail, 
where he liiJlrcred for many^ears, and only 
came out at last^to find his estate confiscated 
and himself a beggar. • 

There ■was a small gathering of Jacobites in 
one of the towns of Flanders, and thither he re¬ 
paired ; but how he lived, or how ho died, I never 
learned. I only know that his son wandered 
away to the east of Europe, and took service ii^ 
what was called Trench’s PandoaTS>-as jpUy 
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set of robbers as ever stalked the map of Eu- joutbfal heart; and, infant as I was, I was al> 
rope, from one side to the other. This was my ready a skeptic as to every thing good or 
grandfather, whose name is mentioned in various generous in human nature. I followed him, 
chronicles of tlurt estimable corps, and who was therefore, without a word, and we walked on, 
hanged at Prague afterward for an attempt to leaving the thoroughfares and seeking the less 
carry olTan archduchess of the empire, to whom, frequented streets, till we arri^d in what socme^ 
by the way, there is good reason to believe he a suburban part of Paris—^at least the houses 
was privately married. This suspicion was were surrounded with trees and shrubs; and at 
strengthened by the fact that his infant child, a distance I could see the hill of Montmartre 
Joseph, was at once adopted by the imperial and its wind-mills—object^ well kqpwn to me 
family, and placed as a pupil in the great mili- by many a Sunday visit. 

tary school of Vienna. From thcnc<‘. he^btained • Even after my ovAi home, the poverty of the 
a c-ommission in the Maria Theresa Hussars, and Pero Michel’s household*was most remarkable: 
subsequently, being sent on a private mission he had but one small room, of which a miserable 
to France, entered the service of Louis XVI.,"settle-bed, two chairs, and a table constituted 
where ho married a lady of tho^queen’j house- all the furniture; there was no fire-place, a^ittle 
hold—a Mademoiselle de la Lastcric—of high pan for charcoal supplying the only means for 
rank and some fortune; and with 'whom he lived warmth or cookery ; a crucifi:# and a few 
happily till the dreadful events of 17—, when colored prints of saints decorated the whitc- 
shc lost her life, beside my father, then fighting wa.shed walls; and, with a string of wooden 
as a Gardfc du Corps, on the stair-ca‘-e at Ver- beads, a cloth skull-cap, and ad>rackct with two 
.'•aillos. How he himself escaped on that day, or three books, made up theVholo inventory of 
and what were the next features in his hisiory, his possessions; and yet, as he closed the door 
1 never knew; but when again wo heard of behind him, and drew me toward him to kiss 
him, he wu.s married to the widow of a cele- my check, the tears glistened in his eyes with 
brated oraloi of the Mountain, and he himself an gratitude as he said, * 

iniimate. friend of St. Just and Marat, and all the *' Now, myjdcar Maurice, you are at home, 
most \iolcnt of (he Hcpublieans. d,j.'’yoa know that 1 am called Mau- 

My father’s history about this period is in-1 rice. ’ Lad I, in astoniAimcnt. 
volvcd in such obscurit}', and his second marriage “ dacause 1 was an old friend of your poor 
followed .so rapidly on the death of his first wife, father, my child ; wo came from the same 
that, strange as it may seem, I never knew who country—we held the same faith, had the same 
was my mother—the lineal descendant of a hopes, and may one day yet, perhaps, have the 
house, nohle before the Crusades, or the humble same fate.” 

“ liourgi'oise'’ of the Quartier St. Denis. What Ho told me that the closest friendship had 
peculiar line of political action my father fol- bound them together for years past, and in 
lowed I am unable to say, nor whether he was proof of it showed mo a variety of papers which 
suspected with or without due cause: hut sus- my father had intrusted to his keeping, well 
peeled lie certainly was, and at a time wljcn aware, as it would seem, of fbe insecurity^ 
suspicion was all-suflicient for conviction. He his own life. 

was arrested, and thrown into the Temple, “ He charged m^to take you home with me, 
where I remember I u.scd to visit hgn every Maurice, should the day come when this might 
week ; and whence I iiecoiffpanicd him one come to pass. You will now live with mo, and 
morning, as he was led forth with a string of I will be your father, so far at least as humble 
others to the Placi. dc la Grevo, to bo guillotined, means will stiller me.’' 

I believe he was aecu.sed of royalisiyvi’ a«<l I I young to know how deep my debt 

know that a while cockade ibund among of gratitude ought to be. 1 bad not tasted the 
his cflTcets, and in mocker^’'^’as fastened on*his sorrows of utter desertion ; nor did 1 know from 
shoulder on the day his execution. This what a hurricane of blood and anarchy fortune 
emblem, deep dyed with blood, and still dripping, had rescued me; still I accepted the Pore’s 
was taken up by a bystander, and pinned on iny benevolent oiler with a thankful heart, and 
cap, with the savage observation, “ Voila, it is turned to him at once os to all that was left to 
the proper color; see that you profit by the way me in the world. 

it became so.” As with a bursting heart, and All this time, it may be wondered how I 
a head wild with terror, I turned to find my way neither .s]K)ke nor thought of ray mother, if she 
homeward, I felt ray hand grasped by another were indeed such : hut for several weeks before 
—I looked up, and .saw an olc^ man, whoso my father’s death I had never seen her, nor did 
tlircadbarc hlaclT clothes and emaciated appear- he ever once allude to her. The reserve thoi: 
anee bespoke the priest in Jbe times of the imposed upon me remained still, and I I'elt as 
Convention. though it would have been like a treachery ti 

“ You have no home now, my poor Iwy,” said hi.s memory were I now to speak ol her whom, 
ho to me; “ eomo and share mine.” i in hi.s life-tinie 1 hod not dared to mention. 

I did not ask him .why. I seemed to have j The Pore lost no time in diverting my miud 
suddenly become reckless as U> every thing; from tlio dreadful events I had so lately wit- 
jiresont or future. The terrible scone I had ' ne^seJ. The next morning, soon after daybreak, 
witn^.scd had dried up all the springs of roy ' 1 was summoned to attend him to the litue 
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church of St. Blois, whore he said mass. It 
was a very humble little edifice, which once 
had been the private chapel of a chateau, and 
stood in a weed-grown, neglected garden, where 
broken statues and smashed fountains bora evi¬ 
dence of the visits of the destroyer. A rude 
2ffigy of 8t. Blois, upon whom some profane 
hand had stuck a Phrygian cap of liberty, and 
which none were bold enough to displace, stood 
over the doorway; besides, not a vestige of 
ornament hr decoration existed. The dltar, 
covered with a white cloth, displayed none of 
the accustomed emblAns ; and a rude crucifix 
of oak waS the only symbol of the faith remain¬ 
ing. Small as was the building, it was oven*{ 
too |pacious for the few who came to worship. 
The terror which prevailed on every side—the 
dread that devotion to religion should be con¬ 
strued into an adherence to the monarchy, that 
submission p God should be interpreted as an 
act of rebellion against the sovereignty of human 
will, had gradually thinned the imnibcrs, till at 
last the few who came were only those whose 
afllictions had steeled them against any reverses, 
and who were ready martyrs to whatever might 
betide them, il'hese were almost exclusively 
women—^the mothers and wives of tho.se who 
had sealed their faith with thefr '^oo^ in the 
terrible Place dc la Gr«\c. Ara'ong .Aeiii wa.s 
one whose dress and appearance, althoi^h not 
diifcrcnt from the rest, always created a move¬ 
ment of respect as she jiassed in or out of the 
chapel. She wa.s a \ery old lady, with hair 
white as snow, and who led by the hand a little 
girl of about my own age ; her large dark eyes 
and brilliant complexion giving her a look of 
unearthly beauty in that assemblage of furrowed 
checks, and eyes long dimmed by weeping. It 
^s not alone tbfit her features were beautifully 
regular, or that their lines were lashioned in the 
very perfection of symmct|y, but there was a 
certain character in the cxpre.ssion of the face so 
dilTcrent from all around it, as to be almost 
electrical in efifeot. Untouched by the terrible 
calamities that weighed on every heart, she 
seemed, in the glad buoyancy of her youth, to 
be at once above the very reach of sorrow, like 
one who bore a charmed fate, and whom Fortune 
had exempted from all the trials of this liie. So 
at lean did I read those features, as they beamed 
upon me in such a contrast to the almost stern 
character of the sad and .sorrow-struck faces of 
the rest. 

It was a part of my duty to place a foot-stool 
each morning for the ‘‘ Marquise,” as she was 
distinctively called, and on these occasions it' 
was that I used to gaze upon that little girl’s, 
face writh a kind of admiring wonder tViat lin-1 
gored in my heart for hours after. The bold, 
jpok w’ith which she met mine, if it at first half [ 
abashed, at length encouraged me; and as I, 
stole nuisele.s.sly away, I used to feel as though | 
I carried with me ifomo jiortion of that high; 
hope which bounded within her own heart. 
Strange magnetism! it seemed a.s though her 
spirit whispered to me not to be down-hearted 


or depressed—that the sorrows of life came and 
went as shadows pass over the earth—that the 
season of mourning was fast passing, and that 
for us the world would wear a brighter and 
more glorious asjiect. i 

Such were the thoughts her dark eyes revealed 
to mo,.and such the hojies I caught up from her 
proud features. 

It is easy to color a life of monotony; any hue 
may soon tinge the outer surface, and thus mine 
speedily assumed a hopeful cast; not the less 
decided^ that the distance was lust in vague un¬ 
certainty. The nature of ray studies—and the 
Pere kept me rigidly to the desk—Kilfcrcd little 
to the discur.sivcncss of fancy- The rudiments 
of Grepk and^ Latin, the lives of saints and 
martyrs, the litanies of the church, the invoca¬ 
tions peculiar to certain holyduys, chieily filled 
up my time, when not sharing those menial 
offices which our poverty exacted from our own 
hands. 

Our life was of the very siniplc.st; except a 
cup of cofleo each morning at daybreak, wo twk 
but one meal; our drink was always water. 
By what means even the humble faro we en¬ 
joyed was procured, I never knew, for I never 
saw money in the Peru's possession, nor did he 
ever ap[>caf to buy any thing. 

Fur about two hours in the week T used to 
enjoy' entire liberty, ns tlie Pere was aeeiistomed 
every Saturday to visit certain persons of his 
flock who were too iiitirni to go abroad On 
the.se occasions he would leave mo with some 
thoughtful injunction about rcfleclion or pious 
meditation, perhaps suggesting, for niy amuse¬ 
ment, the life of St. Vincent do Paul, or .some 
other of those adventurous spirits whose inission‘ 
among the Indians arc so replete vith heroic 
stgaggles ; but still with free permission for me 
to walk out at large and enjoy niyself as I liked 
best. Wo lived so near the outer Boulevard 
that I could alre|dy sec the open ctmntry ftotii 
our windows; but fair and enticing as seemed 
the sunny slopes of Montmartre—bright as 
glanced the young Icavi's of .sjiring in tlie gai - 
dens at'uts toot—1 ever turned my steps into the 
crowded cifj^,^ ajK^sought the thoroughfares 
where the great human tide rolled i'ullest. 

There were certain Ipots which held a kind 
of supernatural influence over me—one of ihe.s.' 
was the Temide, another was the Place de, la 
Greve. The window at which my father used 
to sit, from which, a.s a kind of signal, I havi 
so often seen his red kerchief floating, 1 never 
could pass now, without stopping to gaze at. 
now, thinking of him who had been its inmate, 
now, wondering who might be its present occu¬ 
pant. It needed not the onward current of 
population that each Saturday Itore along, to 
carry me to tlie Place do la Greve. It wa.s 
the greet day of the gnillotiiie, and as many a.s 
two hundred were often led out to execution 
Although the spectacle had now lost every 
charm of cxeitcnicnt to the population, from its 
frequency, it had become a kind of necessity te* 
their existence, pd the sight of blood %Iono 
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seemed to slake that feverish thirst for vengeance 
which no suficrings appeared capable of satiat¬ 
ing. It was rare, however, when some great 
and distinguished criminal did not absorb ail the 
interest of the scene. It was at that period 
when the fierce tyrlnts of the Convention had 
■^turned upon each other, and sought, by denounc¬ 
ing those who had been their bosom friends, to 
seal their new allegiance to the people. There 
was something demoniacal in the exultation 
with which the mob witnessed the fate of those 
whom, but a few week.s back, they had ac¬ 
knowledged as their guides and tcachew. The 
uncertainty of human greatness appeared the 
mn.st glorious recom[iense to those whose station 
debarred them from all the cnjoyni^nts of power, 
and they stocnl by the death-agonies »of their 
former friends with a fiendish jojf that all the 
sulFcrings of their enemies had never yielded. 

To me the spectacles had all the fascination 
that .scenes of horror exercise over the mind of 
youth. 1 knew nothing of the terrible conflict, 
nothing of the fierce passions enlisted in the 
struggle, nothing of the sacred names so basely 
polluted, nothing of that remorselc.ss vengeance 
with which the low-born and degraded were 
still hounded on to .slaughter. *lt was a solemn 
and a tearful sight, but it was no more; and 1 
giizcd upon every detail of the scene with an 
interest that never wandered from the spot 
whereon it was enacted. If the parade of 
soldiers, ol horse, foot, anil artillery, gave these 
.scenes a character of public justice, the horrible 
mobs, who chanted ribald songs, and danced 
around the guillotine, suggested the notion of 
])o])ular vengeance ; so that 1 was lost in all my 
attempts to reconcile the reasons of these execu¬ 
tions with the eireuni.stanccs that accompanied 
them. 

No; daring to inform the Pero Michel of 
where I had been, I could not ask him for any 
explanation; and thus was 1 leR to pick up 
from the sciittered phrases #f the crftwd what 
was the gmlt alleged against the criminals. 
In many ca.scs the simple word ‘•Cliouan,” of 
which 1 knew not the import, was all 1 heard; 
in others jeering allusions to former "Tank and 
station would he uttered; .while against i^omc 
the taunt would implu that they had shed tears 
over others who fellas enemies of the people, 
and that such sympathy w'qs a costly pleasure 
to he paid fur but with a lifc's-hloml. Such 
entire possession of me had thc.se awful sights 
taken, that 1 lived in a continual dream of them. 
The sound of every cart-wheel recalled the dull 
rumble of the hurdle—every distant sound 
seemed like the far-off hum of the coming mul¬ 
titude—every«uddcn noise sug^sted the clank¬ 
ing drop of the guillotine! My sleep had no 
other images, and 1 wandered about my little 
round of duties pondering over this terrible 
theme. 

Had I been lep occupied with my own 
thoughts, I must have seen that Fere Michel 
vi’Bs sulleriiig under some great calamity. The 
po^r priest became wasted to a shadow j for 


entire days long he would taste cf nothing; 
sometimes he would be absent from early morn¬ 
ing to late at night, and when he did return, 
instead of betaking himself to rest, he would 
drop down before the crucifix in an agony of 
prayer, and thus spend more than half the night. 
Often and often have I, wMn feigning sleep, 
followed him as he recited the litlhies of the 
breviary, adding my own unuttered prayers to 
his, and beseeching for a mercy whose object 1 
knew not. , 

For some time his little chap^ had been 
dtosed by the aut booties; a heavy padlock and 
two massive seals being* placed upon the door, 
and a notice, in a vulgar handwriting, appended, 
to the cflect, that it was by the order of the 
Commissary of the Department. Could l^s bo 
the source of the Fere’s sorrow ? or did not his 
aflliction seem too groat for such •cause ? were 
questions I asked myself again and again. 

In this .state were matters, whgn one morn¬ 
ing, it was a Saturday, the F«e enjoined me to 
spend the day in pra 3 ’cr, reciting particularly 
the liturgies for the dead, and all those saered 
oliicps for those who have just departed thi-. 
life. 

“ Fray unceasingly, my dcarthild—pray with 
your whole hgart, as though it wero for one you 
lovc|fl les*;. ig the world. I shall not return, 
perhaps, till late to-ni^bt; but I will ki.ss yon 
then, 6nd to-morrow we shall go into the woods 
together.” 

The tears fell from his cheek to mine as he 
said this, and his damp hand trembled as ho 
pres.sed my fingers. My heart was full to 
bursting at his emotion, and I resolved faithfully 
to do his bidding. To watch him, as ho went, 

I opened the sash, and as 1 did so, the sound of 
a distant drum, the well-known muffled roll^ 
floated on the air, and I remembered it wasTIie 
day of the guillotine—that day in which my 
feverish sjiirit turiRsd, as it wore in relief, to the 
reality of blood. Remote as was the part of 
tlic city we lived in, to c.scape from the hideous 
imaginings of my overwrought brain, I could 
still mark the hastening steps of tho foot-pas¬ 
sengers, as they li.stened to the far-ofi' summons, 
and see the tide was setting toward the fatal 
Place de Greve. It was a lowering, heavy 
morning, overea.«t with clouds, and on its loaded 
atmo.sphero sounds moved slowly and indistinct¬ 
ly ; yet I could trace throiigh all the din of the 
great city, the ince.ssant roll of the drums, and 
the loud shouts that burst forth, from lime to 
time, from some great multitude. 

Forgetting every thing, save my intense pas¬ 
sion for semes of terror, I hastened down the 
st»rs into the street, and at the top of my speed 
hurried to the place of execution. As I went 
along, the crowded streets and thronged avennes 
told of sonio event of more than commdn int«ikM 
est; and in tho words which foil from those 
around me I could trace that some deep Royal¬ 
ist plot had just been discovered, and that the 
ron.spirators would all on that day be executed. 
Whether it was that tho frequent sight of blood • 
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was beginning to pall upon the popular appe¬ 
tite, or that these wholesale tnassaeros interest¬ 
ed less than the sight of individual sutfering, 
I know not; but certainly there was loss of 
exultation, less of triumphant scorn in the tone 
of the siteakers. They talked of the coming 
event, as of a common occurrence, which, from 
ifiere repetition, was gradually losing interest. 

“ I thought wo had done with these Chouans,” 
said a man ir, a blouse, with a paper cap on his 
head. “Pardie! they must have been more 
numerous than w’e ever suspected.” 

“That they were, citoytn,” said a haggard¬ 
looking fellow, whoso ftaturcs showed the signs 
of recent iStrife; “ they were the millions who 
gorged and fed upon us for centuries—who 
sipp^ the red grape of Bourdeaux, while you 
and I drank the water of the Seine.” 

“ AVell, their time is come now,” cried a third. 

“ And when will ours come ?” asked a fresh- 
looking, dar^-eyed girl, whose dress bcsjmkc 
her trade of bouqitetiere —“ Do you call this our 
time, my masters, when Paris has no mure 
pleasant sight than blood, nor any music save 
the ‘ ya ira’ that drowns the crie.s at the guillo¬ 
tine ? Is this our time, when we have lost 
those who gave ns bread, and got in their place 
only those w’ho would feed us wi^h carnage ?” 

“ Down with her! down with Chouano! 
a bus la Royaliste!” ci<cd the palc-faced'fel¬ 
low , and he struck the girl with his fistt upon 
the face, and left it covered with blood. 

“ To the lantern with her!—to the Seine !” 
shouted several voices; and now, rudely .seiz¬ 
ing her by the shoulders, the mob seemed bent 
upon sudden vengeance; while the poor girl, 
letting fall her basket, bogged, with clasjied 
hands, for mercy- 

“ See here, sec here, comrades,” cried a fcl- 
Tb^ stooping do\i^ among the flowers, “ she is 
a Royalist; here arc lilies hid beneath the rest.” 

What sad consequences tlw discovery might 
have led to, there is no knowing; when, sud¬ 
denly, a violent rush of the crowd turned every 
thought into a different direction. It was caused 
by a movement of the Gendarmerie a cheval, 
who were clearing the way for the approaching 
procession. 1 bad just time to place the poor 
girl’s basket in her hands, as the onward im¬ 
pulse ^ the dense mob carried me forward. I 
saw her no more. A flower—I know not how 
it came there—was in my bosom, and seeing 
that it was a lily, 1 placed it in my cap for con¬ 
cealment. 

The hoarse clangor of the bassoons—^the only 
instruments which played during the march— 
now told that the proce.ssion was approaching; 
and then I could see, above the heads of /he 
multitude, the leopard-skin helmets of the dra¬ 
goons, who led the way. Save this I could see 
^iay;iing, as 1 was borne along in the vast tor¬ 
rent toward the place of execution. Slowly os 
we moved, our progress was far more rapid 
than that of the procession, which was often 
obliged to halt from the density of the mob in 
front. We arrived, therefore, at the Place a 


considerable time before it; and now I found 
myself beside the massive wooden railing placed 
to keep off the crowd from the space around the 
guillotine. 

It was the first time 1 had ever stood so close 
to the fatal spot, and my'eyes devoured every 
detail with the must .searebing intensity. The- 
colossal guillotine itself, painted red, and with 
its massive ax suspended aloft—^the terrible 
basket, half filled with sawdust, beneath—the 
coarse table, on which a rude jar and a cup 
were placed—and, more disgusting than all, the 
lounging group, who, with their newspapers in 
hand, seemed from time to time to watch if the 
procession were approaching. They sat beneath 
' a misshapen statue of wood, painted red like the 
guillotine. This was the goddess of Liberty. 

I climbed onq of the pillars of the paling, and 
could now sec the great cart, which, like a boat 
upon wheels, came slowly along, dragged by 
six horses. It was crowded with people, so 
closely packed that they could not move their 
bodies, and only waved their hands, which they 
did incessantly. They seemed, too, as if they 
were singing; but the deep growl of the bas¬ 
soons, and the fierce bowlings of the mob, 
drowned all oth'er sounds. As the cart came 
nearer, I could distinguish the faces, amid 
which were those of age iiiid youth—men and 
women—bold-visagcd boys and fair girls— 
some, whose air bespoke the very highest sta¬ 
tion, and beside them, the hardy jicasant, ap¬ 
parently more amazed than terrified at all ho 
saw around him. On they came, the great carl 
surging heavily, like n bark in a stormy sea; 
and now it cleft the dense ocean that filled the 
Place, and I could descry the lineaments where¬ 
in the .stiflened lines of death were already 
marked. Had any touch of pity .>.till lingered 
in that dense crowd, there, might well have 
been some show of cutn|ia.ssion fur the sad con¬ 
voy, whose faces grew ghastly with terror us 
they drew near the horrible engine. 

Down the furrowed < heck of age the heavy 
tears cour.scd freely, and sobs and broken pray¬ 
ers hurst forth from hearts that until now had 
beat high**and proudly. 

“ ^’here is the" Due d’Angeaf,” cried a fellow, 
pointing to a venerable old man, who was seat¬ 
ed at the corner of the cah, with an air of calm 
dignity; “ I know him well, for I was his per- 
ruquier.” 

“ His hair must be content with sawdust this 
morning, instead of powder,” said another; and 
a rude laugh followed the mflian je.st. 

“ See! mark that woman with the long dark 
hair—that is La Bretonvilie, the actress of the 
St. Martin.” • ^ 

“ I have often seen her represent terror far 
more naturally,” cried a fashionably-dressed 
man, as he stared at the victim through his 
opera-glass. 

“ Bah 1” replied his friend, “ she despises 
her audience, voita tout. Look, Henri, if that 
little girl beside her be not Lucille of the 
Pantheon.” 
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“ Parbleu! so it is. Why, they’ll not leave 
1 pirouette in the Grand Opera. Pauvre petite, 
what had you to do with polities ? ” 

“ Her little feet ought to have .saved her head 
any day.” ^ 

“ See how grim that old lady beside her 
looks • I’d swear she is more shocked at the 
company she’s thrown into, than the fate that 
awaits her. I never saw a glance of prouder 
disdain than she has just bestowed on poor 
Lucille.” 

“ That's the old Marqui.se d’Estclles, the 
very essence of our old nobility. Thfty used 
(o talk of their mesalliance with the Bourbons 
« the first misfortune of their house.” 

“ Pardie! they have lived to aleam deeper 
M)rrows.” • 

I had by this time discovered her they were 
speaking of, whom I recognized at ('nee as the 
old marquise of the chapel of St. Rlois. My 
hands ncsffly gave up their grasp as 1 irazed on 
those features, which .so often I had seen fixed 
in prayer, and which now—a thought paler, 
perhaps—wore the self-same calm expression. 
With what intense agony I peered into the 
mass, to see if the little girl, her grand-daughter, 
were with her; and, oh ! the deeji relief I felt 
as I saw nothing but strange faces on every j 
side. It was terrible t^fecl, a.s my eyes ranged 
over that vast mass, where grief and despair, and 
heart-sinking terror were depicted, that I should 
experience a spirit of joy and thankfulness; and 
yet I did so. and with my li[).s I uttered my 
gratitude that she was spared ! But 1 had not 
time for many ndloetinns like this, already the 
terrible business tif the day had begun, and the 
prisoners were now descending from the eart, 
ranging ihcinsclves, as their names were called, 
in a line below the sealliild. With a lew' ex¬ 
ception, they took their places in all the cftlm 
of seeming indifl'orenee. Death had long famil¬ 
iarized itself to their minds in a thousand .shajics. 
Day by day they had scenUhe vacant places 
left liy lbo.se led out to die, and if their sorrows 
had not rendered them careless of lift), the world 
itself hud grow'u distasteful to them. In some 
cases a spirit of proud scorn was manifested to 
the very last; and, strange inconsistency of 
human nature! the very men whose licentious- 
nos.s and frivolity first evoked the terrible storm 
of popular fury, were the first to di.splay the 
most chivalrous courage in the terrible face of 
the guillotine. Beautiful women, too, in all the 
pride of their lovclinos.s, met the inhuman stare 
of that mob undismayed. Nor wci;c these traits 
without their fruits. This noble spirit—this 
triumphant victory of the w'cll-horn and the great 
—was a continual insult to the* populace, who 
saw themselves defrauded of half their promis¬ 
ed vengeance, and they learned that they might 
kill, but they conld never humiliate them. In 
vain they dipped their hands in the red life¬ 
blood, and, huldin;; up their dripping fingers, 
asked, “ How did it differ from that of the 
canaille?” Their hearts |;ave the lie to the 
taiwt j for they witnessed instances of heroism 


from gray hairs and tender womanhood, that 
would have shamed the proudest deeds of fiieir 
new-born chivalry! 

“ Charles Gregoire Courcellcs!” shouted out 
a deep voice from the scaffold. 

“ That is my name,” said a venerable-look¬ 
ing old gentleman, as he arose from his seat^ 
adding, with a placid smile, “ hut, Tor half a 
century my friends have called me the Duo de 
Iliancourt.” 

“iVo have no dukes nor martpiises; wo 
kpow' of no titles in France,” replied the func¬ 
tionary. “ All men^re ^qual before the law.” 

“ If it were so, my friend, you aqjl I might 
change places; for you w'cre ray steward, and 
plundered my chateau.” 

“Down with the royalist—away witl%the 
aristocrat!” shouted a number of voices from 
the crowd. • 

“ Be a little patient, good people,” said the 
old man, u.s he ascended the stcp.« with .some 
clilBculry; “ I was w’oundcd "in Canada, and 
have never yet recovered. I shall probably bo 
better a few minutes hence.” 

There wa.s something of half simplicity in the 
careless way the words were uttered that hush¬ 
ed the multitude, and already s8rae expressions 
of sympathy were heard; but as quickly the 
ribald iiisulis«of the hired ruffians of the Con¬ 
vention drowned lhc.se sound.s, and “Down with 
the royalist” resounded on every side, while 
two olfieials assisted him to remove his stock 
and hare his throat. The commissary, advanc¬ 
ing to the edge of the platform, and, as it were, 
addressing the people, read in a hurried, slur¬ 
ring kind of voice, something that purported to 
be the ground of the condemnation. But of this 
not a word could be heard. None cared to 
hear the ten-thousand-time toli^talc of suspc(;J;8(i__^ 
royalism, nor would listen to the high-sounding 
declamation that proclaimed the virtuous zeal 
of the governmont-^'their untiring energj'—their 
glorious persistence in the cause of the people. 

The la.st words were, as usual, responded to 
with an echoing shout, and the cry of “ Vive la 
Rcpuhlique ” rose from the great multitude. 

“ Vive le Roi!” cried the old man, with a 
voice heard high above the clamor; but the 
words were scarce out when the iips that mut¬ 
tered them were closed in death; so sudden was 
the act, that a cry burst forth from the mob, 
hut whether in reprobation or in cc.'tasy I knew 
not. 

I will not follow the sad catalogne, whetein 
noble.s and peasants, priests, .soldiers, actors, 
men of obscure fortune, and women of lofty 
station succeeded each other, occupying for a 
hriif minute every eye, and passing away for 
ever. Many ascended the platform without a 
word; some waved a farewell toward a distant 
quarter, where they suspected a friend*to b 
others spent their last moments in prayer, and 
died in the very act of supplication. All bore 
themselves with a noble and proud courage; 
and now some five or six alone remained, of 
whose fate none seemed to guess the issue, 
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since they had been taken from the Temple by 
some mistake, and were not inoladed in the list 
of the commissary. There they sat, at the foot 
of the scaffold, speechless and stupefied—they 
looked as though it were matter of indifference 
to which side their steps should turn—to the jail 
gr the guiUotine. Among these was the mar¬ 
quise, who alone preserved her proud self-pos¬ 
session, and sat in all her accustomed dignity; 
while close beside her an angry controversy 
was maintained as tp their future destiny-f-the 
commissary firmly refusing to receive them for 
execution, and the delegaro of the Temple, as 
he was st]ded, as flatly asserting that he would 
not re-conduct them to prison. The populace, 
soon grew interested in the dispute, and the 
mos%Tiolent altercations arose among the par¬ 
tisans of each side of the question. 

Moanwhild; the commissary and his assistants 
prepared to depart. Already the massive dra¬ 
pery of red cloth was drawn over the guillotine, 
and every preparation made for withdrawing, 
when the mob, doubtless dissatisfied that they 
should be defrauded of any portion of tho enter¬ 
tainment, began to climb over the wooden bar¬ 
ricades, and, with furious cries and shouts, j 
threatened vengeance upon any who would 
screen the enemies of the people. 

Tho troops resisted the movement, but rather 
with the air of men entreating calmness, than 
with the spirit of soldiery. It was plain \o see 
on which side the true force lay. 

“If you will not do it, the people will do 
it for yon,” whispered tho delegate to the 
commissary; “ and who is to say where they 
will stop when their hands once learn the 
trick I” 

The commissary grew lividly pale, and made 

jMWoply- 

“ See there !” rejoined the other; they are 
carrying a fellow on their shoulders yonder; 
they mean him to be executAner.” 

“ But I dare not—^I can not—without my 
orders.” 

“ Are not the people sovereign ?—^whoso 
will have we sworn to obey, but theirs ?” 

“My own head would be the penalty if I 
yielded.” 

“ It will be, if you resist—even now it is too 
late.”^ 

And as he spoke he sprang from the scaffold, 
and disappeared in the dense crowd that already 
thronged the space within the rails. 

By this time, the populace were not only 
masters of the area around, but had also gained 
the scaffold itself, from which many of them 
seemed endeavoring to harangue the mob; 
others contenting themselves with inoitatingfthe 
gestures of the commissary and his function¬ 
aries. It was a scene of the wildest uproar 
■^nd confusion—•frantic cries and screams, ribald 
songs and fiendish yellings on eveiy side. The 
guillotine was again uncovered, a^ the great 
crimson drapery, torn into fragments, was waved 
about like flags, or twisted into uncouth head- 
dresses. The commissary, failing in every at¬ 


tempt to restore order peaceably, and either not 
possessing a sufficient force, or distrusting the 
temper of the soldiers, descended from the scaf¬ 
fold, and gave the order to march. This act of 
submission was hailed by tho mob with tho most 
furious yell of triumph, tip to that very mo¬ 
ment,'they had never credited the bare possi.^ 
bility Of a victory; and now they saw them¬ 
selves suddenly masters of the field—^the troops, 
in ail tho array of horse and foot, retiring in 
discomfiture. Their exultation knew no bounds; 
and, doubtless, had there been among them 
those with skill and daring to profit by the en¬ 
thusiasm, the torrent had rushed a longer and 
more terrifio course than through the blood- 
steeped clay uf tho Place de la Grove. 

“Hefts is the man w’e want,” shouted a deep 
voice. “ St. Just told us, t’other day, that tho 
occasion never failed to produce one; and see, 
here is ‘ Joan Gougon;’ and though he’s but 
two feet high, his fingers can roach the pin of 
the guillotine.” 

And he held aloft on his shoulders a misshapen 
dwarf, who was well known on tho Pont Neuf, 
where he gained his living by singing infamous 
songs, and performing mockeries of the service 
of the mass. A cheer of welcome aoknowd- 
edged this speech, to which the dwarf respond¬ 
ed by a mock benedictien, which he be.stowed 
with all the ceremonious observance of an arch¬ 
bishop. Shouts of the wildest laughter followed 
this ribaldry, and in a kind of triumph they car¬ 
ried him up the steps, and deposited him on the 
scaffold. 

Ascending one of tho chairs, tho little wretch 
proceeded to address the mob, which he did 
with all the ease and composure of a practiced 
public speaker. Not a murmur was heard in 
that tumultuous assemblage, os he, w’ith a most 
admirable imitation of Hebert, then the popular 
idol, assured them that France was, at that in¬ 
stant, tho envy of surrounding nations; and 
that, bating certan little weaknesses on the 
score of humanity—certain traits of softness 
and over-mercy—her citizens realized all that 
ever had been said of angels. From thence he 
passed on to a mimicry of Marat, of Danton, 
and of Robespierre—^tearing off his cravat, bar 
ing hb breast, and performing all the off-exhib¬ 
ited antics of the latter, as he vociferated, in a 
wild scream, the well-known peroration of a 
speech he had lately made—“If we look tot 
a glorious morrow of freedom, the sun ol our 
slavery must set in blood 1” 

However amused by the dwarf’s exhibition, 
a feeling of impatience began to manifest itself 
among the mob, who felt that, by any longer 
delay, it was pbssible time would bo given for 
fresh troops to arrive, and the glorious oppw- 
tunity of popnliu' sovereignty be lost in the very 
hour of victory. 

“To work—to work. Master Gongonl” 
shouted hundreds of rude voices; “ we can not 
spend our day in listening to oratory.” 

“You forget, my dear friends,” said he, 
blandly, “ that thb is to me a new walk in 
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I have much to learn, ere 1 can acquit myself 
worthily to the republic.” 

“ We have no leisure for preparatory studies, 
Gougon,” cried a fellow below the sc^old. 

“ Let me, then, just begin with monsieur,” 
said the dwarf, pointing to the last speaker; 
and a shout of laughter closed the sentence. 

A brief and angry dispute now arose as to 
what was to be done, and it is more than doubt¬ 
ful how the debate might have ended, when 
Gougon, with a readiness all his own, concluded 
the discussion by saying, 

“ I have it, messieurs, I have it. Thare is a 
lady here, who, however respectable her family 
and connections, will leave few to mourn her 
loss. She is, in a manner, public property, and 
if not born on the soil, at least a natntalized 
Frenchwoman. We have done m great deal 
for her, and in her name, for some time back, 
and I am not aware of any singular benefit she 
has rendered u.s. With your permission, then. 
I’ll begin with her." 

“Name, name—name her,” was cried by 
thousands. 

“La voila" said he, archly, as he pointed 
with his thumb to the wooden effigy of Liberty 
above his head. * 

The absurdity of the suggestion was more 
than enough for its suacess. A dozen hands 
were speedily at work, and down came the 
Godde.ss of Liberty! The other details of an 
execution were harried over with all the speed 
of practiced address, and the figure was placed 
beneath the drop. Down fell the ax, and Gon- 
gon, lifting up the wooden head, paraded it 
about the scaffold, crying, 

“ Behold! an enemy of France. Long live 
the republic, one and ‘ indivisible.’ ” 

Loud and wild were the shouts of laughter 
from this brutal mockery; and for a time *it 
almost seemed as if the ribaldry had turned the 
mob from the sterner passions of their ven¬ 
geance. This hope, if one there ever efierished 
it, was short-lived; and again the cry arose for 
blood. It was too plain, that no momentary 
diversion, no passing distraction, could with¬ 
draw them from that lust for cruelty, that had 
now grown into a passion. • 

And now a bustle and movement of those 
around the stairs showed that something was in 
preparation; and in the next moment the old 
marquise was led forward between two men. 

“ Whore is the order for this woman's execu¬ 
tion?” asked the dwarf, mimicking the style 
and air of the commissary. 

“ We give it: it is from us," shouted the 
mob, with one savage roar 

Gougon removed his cap, and Itowed a token 
of obedience. 

“ Let us proceed in order, messieurs,” said 
he, gravely; “ I see no priest here.” 

“Shrive her yourself, Gougon; few know 
the mummeries better^” cried a voice. 

“ Is there not one here can remember a prayer, 
or even a verse of the offices,” said Gougon, with 
'• wefi-afifected horror in his voice. I 


‘’Yes, yes, I do,” cried I, my zeal overemn- 
ing all sense of the mockery in which the words 
were spoken; “ I know them all by heart, and 
can repeat them from ‘ lux beatissima’ down to 
‘ hora mortis;’ ” and as if to gain credence for 
my self-laudation, 1 began at once to recite in 
the sing-song tone of the seminary, ^ ^ 

*'Salve, mater aalratoris, 

Foss aalutia, vaa honorja: 

Scala cosU porta et via 
^ Salve aemper, O^Maria I" ^ 

It is possible I should have gone on to the very 
end, if the uproarious ^pnghter which rung 
around had not stopped me. , 

, “There’s a brave youth!” cried Gougon, 
pointing toward me, with mock admiration. 

“ If it ever come to pass—as what may not in 
these strange times?—^that wo turn to priest¬ 
craft again, thou shall be the firs^ archbishop 
of Paris. Who taught thee that famous canti¬ 
cle ?” • 

“The Pere Michel,” replied I, in no way 
conscious of the ridicule bestowed upon me ; 

“ the Pere Michel of St. Blois.” 

The old lady lifted up her head at these 
words, and her dark eyes rested steadily upon 
mo; and then, with a sign of ^er hand, she 
motioned to me to come over to her. 

“ Yes; let him come^” scid Gougon, as if 
answering the half-reluctant glances of the 
crowd. * And now I was assisted to descend, 
and passed along over the heads of the people, 
till I was placed upon the scaffold. Never can 
I forget the terror of that moment, as I stood 
within a few feet of the terrible guillotine, and 
saw beside me the horrid basket, splashed with 
recent blood. 

“ Look not at these things, child,” said the 
old lady, sis she took my hanj and drew ni%B 
toward her, “ but listen to me, and mark my 
words well.” 

“I will, I will,’*cried I, as the hot tears 
rolled down my cheeks. 

“ Tell the Pere—you will see him to-night— 
tell him that I have changed my mind, and re¬ 
solved upon another course, and that ho is not 
to leave Paris. Let them remain The tor¬ 
rent runs too rapidly to last. This can not 
endure much longer. We shall be among the 
lost victims! You hear me, child ?” 

“I do, I do,” cried I, sobbing. “Why is 
is not the Pere Michel with you now 

“ Because he is suing for my pardon; asking 
for mercy, where its very name is a^derision 
Kneel down beside mo, and repeat the ‘an 
gelus.’ ” 

I took off my cup, and knelt down at her feet, 
reciting, in a voice broken by emotion, the words 
of the prayer. She repeated each syllable 
alter me, in a tone full and unshaken, and then 
stooping, she took up the lily which lay i»“ 
my cap. She pressed it passionately to her 
lips; two or three times passionately. “Give 
it to her; tell her I kissed it at my last moment 
Tell her—” 

“ This ‘ shrift’ is beyond endurance. Awayi 
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holy father,” cried Gougon, as he pushed mo 
rudely back, and seized the marquise by the 
wrist. A faint cry escaped her. I hoard no 
more; for, jostled and pushed about by the 
crowd, I was driven to the very rails of the 
scafibld. Stepping beneath these, 1 mingled 
,with the^ob beneath; and burning with eager¬ 
ness to escape a scene, to have witnessed which 
would almost have made my heart break, I 
forced my way into the dense mass, end, by 
squeezing; and creeping, succeeded at fast in 
penetrating to the verge of the Place. A ter¬ 
rible shout, and a rqckidg motion of the mob, 
like the )^cavy surging of the sea, told me that 
all was over; but 1 never looked back to thj 
fatal spot, but having gained the open streets, 
raiihat the top of my speed toward home. 

{To be cominmd.) 


[From Monthly Miscellany.] 

WOMEN IN THE EAST. 

BY AN ORIENTAL TRAVELER. 

Within the gay kiosk reclmcil, 

Aboveahe scent of lemon groves, 

Where bubbling fountnins kiss the wind, 

And birds make music to their loves, 

She lives a kind of faery life. • 
in sisterhood ofYruits and flowers, 
Unconscious of tlic outer strife * 

That wears the palpitating hours. 

The Harem. R. M. Milnes. 

HERE b a gentle, calm repose breathing 
through the whole of this poem, which 
comes soothingly to the imagination wearied 
with the strife and hollowness of modern civil¬ 
ization. Woman in it is the inferior being; 

it is the infj^riority of the beautiful flower, 
or of the fairy birds of gorgeous plumage, who 
wing their flight amid the gardens and bubbling 
streams of the Eastern paSticc. Life is repre¬ 
sented for the Eastern women as a long dream 
of affection; the only emotions she is to know 
are those of ardent love and tender maternity. 
She is not represented as the companion to man 
in his life battle, as the sharer of his triumph 
and hb defeats: the storms of life are hushed 
at ^e entrance of the hareem; there the lord 
and master deposits the frown of unlimited 
power, or the cringing reverence of the slave, 
and appears as the watchful guardian of the 
loved one’s happiness. Such a picture is poet¬ 
ical, and would lead one to say, alas for human 
progress, if the Eastern female slave is thus on 
earth to pass one long golden summer—her 
heart only tied by those feelings which keep it 
young—while her Christian sister has ohese 
emotions but as sun-gleams to lighten and 
make dark by contra.st, the frequent gloom of 
■fcer winter life. 

But although the conception is poetical, to 
one who has lived many years in the East, it 
appears a conception, not a description of the 
real hareem life, even among the noble and 
wealthy of those lands. The following anec¬ 


dote may be given us the other side of the 
picture. The writer was a witness of the 
scene, and he offers it as a consolation to those 
of his fair sisters, who, in the midst of the 
troubles of common-place life, might be de¬ 
posed to compare their Id't with that of the in¬ 
mate of the inysterious and happy borne drawn- 
by the poet. 

It was in a large and fruitful district of the 
south of India that I passed a few years of my 
life. In this district lived, immured in his fort, 
one of the native rajahs, who, with questionable 
justice^ have gradually been slibrn of their regal 
state and authority, to become pensioners of the 
East India Company. The inevitable conse¬ 
quence of stich an existence, the forced life of 
inactivity with the traditions of the bold ex¬ 
ploits of hisaroynl ancestors, brilliant Mahratta 
chieftains, may bo imagined. The rajah sunk 
into a state of slothful dissipation, varied by the 
occasional intemperate exercise of ^he power 
left him within the limits of the fortress, his 
re.sidcnce. This fort b not the place which 
the word would suggest to the reader, but was 
rather a small native town surrounded by forti¬ 
fications. This town was peopled by the de¬ 
scendants of the Mahrattas, and by the artisans 
and dependents of the rajah and his court. 
Twice a year the English resident and his as¬ 
sistants were accustomed to pay visits of cere¬ 
mony to the rajah, and had to encounter the 
fatiguing sights of dancing-girls, beast-fights, 
and mtmc, if the extraordinary assemblage of 
sounds, which in the East assume the place of 
harmony, can be so called. 

We had just returned from one of these visits, 
and were grumbling over our headaches, the 
dust, and the heat, when, to our surprise, the 
rajah’s vabul or confidential representative was 
announced. As it was nine o'clock in the 
evening this somewhat surprised us. He was, 
however, admitted, and after a short, hurried 
obeisance, ho avmunced “ that ho must die! 
that there had been a sudden revolt of the 
hareem, and that when the rajah knew it, ho 
would listen to no explanations, but be sure to 
imprison and ruin all round him ; and that fore¬ 
most in the general destruction would be him¬ 
self, Veneat-Rao, who had always been the 
child of the Englbh Sahibs, who were his 
fathers—that they were wise above all natives, 
and that he had come to them for help !” All 
this was pronounced with indescriliable volu¬ 
bility, and the appearance of the speaker an¬ 
nounced the most abject fear. He was a little 
wizened Brahmin, with the thin bine lines of 
his caste carefully painted on his wrinkled fore¬ 
head. Hb dark black eyes gfaaroed with sup¬ 
pressed impotent rage, and in his agitation he 
had lost all that staid, placid decorum which 
we had been accustomed to observe in him 
when tran.sacting business. When urged to 
explain the domestic disaster which had befallen 
hb master, he exclaimed with ludicrous pathos, 
“By Rama I women are devils; by them all 
misfortunes come upon menl But, sahibs,' 
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hasten with me; they have broken through the 
guard kept on the hareem door by two old sen¬ 
tries ; they ran through the fort and besieged 
my house; they are now there, and refuse to 
go back to the hareem. The rajah returns to¬ 
morrow from his hunting—what can 1 say ? 1 
must die I my children, who will care for them? 
what crime did my father commit that 1 should 
thus be disgraced ?’’ 

Yielding to these entreaties, and amused at 
the prospect of a novel scene, we mounted our 
horses and cantered to the fort. The lights 
were burning brightly in the bazaars ^ we 
rude through them, and except a few groups 
gathered to discuss the price of rice and the 
want of rain, we perceived no agit|.tion till we 
reached the Vakeel’s house. Arrived here we 
dismounted, and on entering the square court¬ 
yard a scene of indescribable confusion presented 
itself. The first impression it produced on me 
was that of entering a large aviary in which the 
birds, stricten with terror, fly madly to and fro 
against the bars. Such was the first effect of 
our entrance. Women and girls of all ages, 
grouped about the court, in most picturesque 
attitudes, started up and fled to its extreme end; 
only a few of tho more matronly ladies stood 
their ground, and with terribly screeching voices, 
declaimed against some one or something, but 
for a long time we could, in this Babel of 
female tongues, distinguish nothing. At last 
we managed to distinguish the rajah’s name, 
coupled with epithets must disrespectful to roy¬ 
alty. This, and that they, tho women, begged 
instantly to be put to death, was all that the 
clamor would permit us to understand. We 
looked appealingly at Veneat Rao, who stood 
by, wringing bis hands. However, he made a 
vigorous ellbrt, and rai.sing his shrill voice, told 
them that the sahibs had come purposely to 
listen to, and redress their grievances, and that 
they would hold durbar (audience) then and 
there. # 

This announcement produce? a lull, and en¬ 
abled us to look round us at the strange scene. 
Scattered in various parts of the court were 
these poor prisoners, who now for the first time 
for many years tasted liberty. Scattered abqpt 
were some hideous old women, partly guardians 
of the younger, partly remains, wo were told, 
of the rtijah’s father's seraglio. Young chil¬ 
dren moved among them looking very much 
frightened. But the group which attracted our 
attention and admiration consisted of about 
twenty really beautiful girls, from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, of every country and 
caste, in the various costume and ornament of 
their races; these were clnstcring»round a fair 
imd very gracoftl Mahratta girl, whose tall 
figure was seen to great advantage in the blaze 
of torchlight. Her muslin vail had half fallen 
from her face, allowing us to see her large, 
soft, dark eyes, from which tho tears were fast 
falling, as in a low toice she addressed her 
fellow-sufferers. There was on her face a pe- 
. otiliur c.xpression of patient endurance of ill, 


inexpressibly touching. This is not an nnfre- 
quent character in the beauty of Asiatic women; 
the natural result of habits of fear, and tho entire 
submission to the will of others. 

Her features were classically regular, with 
the short rounded chin, the long graceful neck, 
and that easy port of head so seldom seen ex¬ 
cept in tho women ol the East. Her arms* 
were covered with rich bracelets, and were of 
tho most perfect form; her hands long'and 
taperipg, the palms and n^ils dyed with the 
“henna.” No barbarously-oivilizecr restraint 
rendered her waist a* contradiction of natural 
beauty; a small, dark saf!n bodice, richly em¬ 
broidered, covered a bosom which hacl hardly 
attained womanly perfection; a zone of gold 
held together the full muslin folds of the lon-er 
portion of her dress, below which the white 
satin trowsers reached, without cencealing a 
faultless ankle and foot, uncovered, except by 
the heavy anklet and rings which .tinkled at 
every step she took. After the disturbance 
that our entrance had caused, had in a measure 
subsided, the children, who were richly dressed 
and loaded with every kind of fantastic orna¬ 
ment, came sidling timidly round us, peering 
curiously with their large blacif eyes, at the 
unusual sight of white men. 

Considerably, embarrassed at the very new 
arbitration which we wefe about to undertake, 
B. and hconsulted for a little while, after which, 
gravely taking our seats, and Veneat Rao hav¬ 
ing begged them to listen with respectful atten¬ 
tion, I, at B.’s desire, proceeded to address 
them, telling them, 

“ That we supposed some grave cause must 
have arisen for them to desert the palace of tho 
rajah, their protector, during his absence, and 
by violently overpowering the guard, incur his 
serious anger (here my eye caught a sight of tho 
said guard, consisting of two blear-eyed, shriv¬ 
eled old men, and 1 aearly lost all solemnity of 
demeanor) that if they complained of injustice, 
we supposed that it must have been committed 
without his highness's knowledge, but that if 
they would quietly return to the hareem wc 
would endeavor to represent to their master 
their case, and entreat him to redress their 
grievance.” 

I spoke this in Hindusthani, which, as the 
lingua franca of the greater part of India, I 
thought was most likely to bo understood by 
the majority of my female audience. I suo- 
I cceded perfectly in making myself understood, 
bat was not quite so successful in convincing 
them that it was better that they should return 
to the rajah’s palace. After rather a stormy 
discu^ion, the Mahratta girl, whom we had so 
much admired on our entrance, stopped forward, 
and, bowing lowly before us, and crossing her 
arms, in a very sweet tone of voice proceeded * 
to toll her stoiy, which, she said, was very 
much tho history of them all. The simple, 
and at times picturesque'expression*., lose much 
by translation. 

“ Sir, much shame comes over me, that T, a 
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woman, should speak before men who are not disgrace and cruelties upon ns. Wo, who are 
our fathers, husbands, nor brothers, who are of Brahmin caste, for his amusement, are forced 
strangers, of another country and religion; but to learn the work of men—are made te carry 
they tell us that you English sahibs lore truth in the gardens of the hareem a palanquin, to 
and justice, and protect the poor. work as goldsmiths—and, may our gods P**’^^*’ 

“ I was born of Gentoo parents—^rich, for ns, to mingle with the dincing-girls of the ba 
I ..can remember the bright, beautiful jewels zaar- His attendants doprire us even of our 
* which, & a child, I wore on my head, arms, food, and we sit in tlio beautiful paJaoe loaded 
and feet, the large house and gardens where with jewels, and suffer from the hunger not 
I played, and the numerous servants who at- felt even by the poor Pariah, 
tended me. ^ “ Sahibs I you who have in your country 

“ When 1 had reached my eighth or ninth mothers and sisters, save us from this cruel 
year I heard them talk 'of my betrothal,* 4nd fate, aj^d cause us to be restored to our parents; 
of the journey which' we were, previous to the do not send us back to such degradation, but 
ceremon^, to take to some shrine in a distant rather let us die by your orders.” 
country. My father, who was advancing in As with ^ voice tremulous with emotion, she 
years, and in bad health, being anxious to bathe said tlie.se words, she threw herself at our feet, 
in the holy waters, which should give him pro- and burst ii^o an agony of weeping, 
longed life and health. Deeply moved by the simple expression of 

“ The journey had lasted for many days, and such undeserved misfortune, we soothed her a-s 
one evening after we had halted for the day I well as we were able, and promising her and 
accompanied ray mother when she went to bathe her companions to make every effort with the 
in a tank near to our encampment. As I played rajah for their deliverance, we persuaded Ro- 
along the bank and picked a few wild flowers sambhi, the Mahratta girl (their eloquent plcad- 
that grew under the trees I observed an old er), to induce them to return for the night to 
woman advancing toward me. She spoke to the palace. Upon a repetition of our promi.se 
me in a kind Woice, asked me my name ? who they consented, to the infinite relief of Veneat 
were my parents ? where we were going ? and Rao, who alternately showered blessings on ns, 
when 1 had answered her thesp questions she and curses on all womankind, as he accompanied 
told mo that if I woutd accompany her a little us back to the Residency, 
way she would give me some prettier flowers And now we had to set about the dcliver- 
Ihan those I was gathering, and that her serv- ance of these poor women. This was a work 
ant should take me back to my people. of considerable difficulty. 

“ 1 had no sooner gone far enough to be out It was a delicate matter interfering with 
of sight and hearing of my mother than the old the rajah’s domestic concerns, and we could 
woman threw a cloth over my head, and taking only commission Veneat Rao to communicate 
me up in her arms, hurried on for a short dis- to his highness the manner in which we hod 
tonce. There 1 could distinguish men’s voices, become implicated with so unusual an ocenr- 
and was sensible of being placed in a carriage, rence as a revolt of his seraglio; wo told him 
‘"which was driven off at a rapid pace. No tp express to his highness our conviction that 
answer was returned to my cries and entreaties his generosity had been deceived by his subor- 
to be restored to my par«;its, and at sunrise I dinates. In this we only imitated the profound 
found myself near hills which 1 had never be- maxina of Eurojtean diplomacy, and concealed 
fore seen, and among a people whose language our real ideas by our expressions. This to the 
was new to me. rajah. On his confidential servant we enforced 

“ 1 remained with these people, who were the disapprobation the resident felt at the sys- 
not unkind to me, three or four years; and I tern of kidnapping, of which his highness was 
found out that the old woman who had carried the instigator, and hinted at that which these 
me off from my parents, was an emissary sent princes most dread—an investigation, 
fitai the rajah’s hareem to kidnap, when they This succeeded beyond our expectation, and 
could not be purchased, young female children the next morning a message was sent from the 
whose looks promised that they would grow up palace, intimating that the charges were so 
with the beauty necessary for the gratification completely unfounded, that the rajah was pre- 
of the prince’s passions. pared to offer to his revolted women, the choice 

“ Sahibs! I have been two years an inmate of remaining in the hareem, or being sent back 
of the rajah’s hareem—would to God I had died to their homes. 

a child in my own country with those I loved. Again they wbre assembled in Veneat Rao’s 
than that 1 should have been exposed to the house, but |his time in much more orderly 
miseries we suffer. The splendor whicn sur- fashion, for their vails were ijown, and except 
rounds us is only a mockery. The rajah, occasionally when a coquettish movement show- 
^ wearied and worn out by a life of debauchery, ed a portion of some face, we were unrewarded 
takes no longer any pleasure in our society, by any of the bright eyes we had admired on 
and is only roused from his lethargy to inflict the previous visit. The question was put to 

---- -- them one by one, and all with the exception of 

* The nsnel sge for the ceremony emong tly* weellhy ^ few old women, expressed an eager wish not 
ia insim to re-enter the hareem. ' > 
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After much troublesome inquiry, vre dis¬ 
covered their parents, and were rewarded by 
their happy and grateful faces, as we sent them 
ofl' under escort to their homes. It was painful 
to reflect what their Cato would be; they left 
us rejoicing at what they thought would be a 
happy change, but we well knew that no one 
would marry them, knowing that they had 
been in the rajah’s hareem, and that they would 
either lead a life of neglect, or sink into vice, 
of which the liberty would be the only change 
from that, which by our means they Igul es¬ 
caped. 

In the inquiries we made into the circum¬ 
stances of this curious case, we fou^d that their 
statements were tnic. • 

Large sums were paid by the jajnh to his 
creatures, who traveled to distant parts of the 
country, and wherever they could meet with 
parents {toor enough, bought their female chil¬ 
dren frotn*them, or when they met with re¬ 
markable beauty such as Rosambhi’s, did not 
hesitate to carry the child oflT, and by making 
rapid marches, elude any vigilance of pursuit 
on the part of the parents. 

The cruelties and degradations suffered by 
these pour girls are hardly to bo described. 
We well know how degraded, even in civilized 
countries the pursuit of sensual pleasures renders 
men, to whom education and the respect they 
pay the opinion of society, are checks; let us 
imagine the conduct of the eastern prince, safe 
in the retirement of his court, surrounded by 
those dependents to whom the gratification of 
tlioir master's wok's! passions was the sure road 
to favor and fortune. 

Besides the suflcrings they had to endure 
from him, the women of the hareem were cx- 
p«>sed to the rapacities of those who had charge 
of thorn, and Rosambhi did not exaggerate, 
when she described herself and her companions 
as suflcring the pangs of want^amid tho splen- 
(iors of a palace. 

This is the reverse of the pleasing picture 
drawn by the poet of the Eastern woman’s ex¬ 
istence—but, though less pleasing, it is true— 
nor need wc describe her in the lower ranks^of 
life in those countries, whore, her beauty faded, 
.she has to pass a wearisome existence, the 
servant of a rival, whose youthful charms have 
feupplanted her in her master’s affections. The 
calm happiness of advancing age is seldom hers 
—she is the toy while young—the slave, or the 
aoglcctcd servant, at best, when, her only merit 
in the eyes of her master, physical beauty, is 
gone. 

Let her siste£ in the western #vorld, in the 
midst of her joys, think with pity on these suf¬ 
ferings, and when sorrow’s cloud seems darkest, 
let her nut repine, but learn resignation to her 
lot, as she compares it with the condition of the 
women of the East; lot her bo grateful that 
she lives in an ago ahd land where woman is 
regarded as the helpmate and consolation of 
mail, by whom her love is justly deemed the 
prizeof his life. ^ 


[From The Ladies’ Compoiuon.] 

LETTICE ARNOLD. 

By the Author of " Two Old Men's Tzles,” “ Luilia 
WVNDHAM," dtc. 

CHAPTER r. . 

• a 

“ It is the generous spirit, who when brought 
Unto the task of common life, hath wrought 
Even upon the plan which pleased the childish thought 

***»»» 

Who'doomed to go in company with pain, * 

And fear, and min—miserable train I— 

Makes that necessity a glorious gain. 

By actions that would force the aoul to abata 
^er feeling, rendered more compassionDte. 

****** 

More gifted with self-knowledge—even more pure 
As tempted more—more able to endure. 

As more exposed to suflcring and distre^; 

Thence, also, more alive to tenderness." 

WoBDSwoBTU. Happy Warrior. 

s 

“ IVr mother, no! 1 nan not. What! 

Iv after all the tenderness, care, and love 1 
have received from you, for now one-and-twentv 
years, to leave you and my father, in your old 
age, to yourselves! Oh, no! Oh, no I” 

“Nay, my child,” said the ^ale, delicate, 
nervous woman, thus addressed by a blooming 
girl whose facq beamed with every promise for 
future happiness, which Ihsalth and cheerfulness, 
and eyec filled with warm affections could give, 

“ Nay, my child, don’t talk so. You must iiit 
talk so. It is not to be thought of." And, as 
she said these words with eflbrt, her poor heart 
was dying within her, not only from sorrow at 
the thought of the parting from her darling, but 
with all sorts of dreary, undefined terrors at the 
idea of the forlorn, deserted life before her. 
Abandoned to herself and to servants, so fearful^ 
so weak as she was, and with tfle poor, invalid¬ 
ed, and crippled veteran, her husband, a martyr 
to that long train ofusafferings which honorable 
wounds, received in the service of country, too 
often leave behind them, a man at all times so 
difficult to sooth, so impossible to entertain— 
and old age creeping upon them both; the little 
strength she ever had, diminishing; the little 
spirit she ever possessed, failing; what should 
she do without this dear, animated, this loving, 
clever being, who was, in one word, every thing 
to her ? 

But she held to her resolution— no martyr 
ever more courageously than this trembling, 
timid woman. A prey to ten thousand imagin¬ 
ary fears, and, let alone the imaginary terrors, 
placed in a position whore the help she was 
now depriving herself of was really so greatly 
need^. 

“No, my dear,” she repeated, “don’t think 
of it; don’t speak of it. You distress me very 
much. Pray don’t, my dearest Catherine.^ . 

“ But I should be a shocking creature, mamma, 
to forsake you; and, I am sure, Edgar would 
despise mo as much as I should myself, if I 
could think of it. I can not—^1 ought not to 
leave you.” 

The gentle blue eye of the mother was fixed 
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opofl the daughter’s geoerous, giovring face. 
She smothered a sigh. She waited a while to 
steady her faltering voice. She wished to hide, 
if possible, from her daughter the extent of the 
eacrifico she was making. 

last she recovered herself sufficiently to 
speak vftth composure, and then she said: 

“ To accept such a sacrifice from a child, I 
have always thought tlio most monstrous piece 
of selfishness of which a parent could bo guilty. 
My love| this does not come upon me unex¬ 
pectedly. 1 have, of cotarse, anticipated it.* 1 
knew my sweet girl could not be long known 
and seen without inspiring and returning the 
attachment of some valuable man. I have re¬ 
solved—and God strengthen me in this resolve,” 
she cast up a silent appeal to the fountain of 
strength aad courage—“that nothing should| 
tempt mo to whnt 1 consider so base. A parent 
accept the^sncrifice of a life in exchange for the 
]Kxir remnant of her own! A parent, who has 
had her own portion of the joys of youth in her 
day, deprive a child of a share in her turn! No, 
ray dearest love, never—^nover 1 I would die, 
and I will die first.” 

But it was*not death she feared. The idea 
of death did not appall her. What she dreaded 
was melancholy. She knew the unsoundness 
of her own nerves; dho had often felt herself, 
as it were, trembling upon the fearful ^erge of 
reason, when the mind, unable to support itself, 
is forced to rest upon another. She hod known 
a feeling, common to many very nervous people, 

1 believe, as though the mind would bo overset 
when pressed far, if not helped, strengthened, 
and cheered by some more wholesome mind; 
and she shrank appalled from the prospect. 

• But even this could not make her waver in 
"^her resolution. ‘‘She was a generous, just, dis¬ 
interested woman; though the exigencies of a 
most delicate constitution, <and most susceptible 
nervous system, had too often thrown upon her 
—from those who did not understand such things, 
and whose iron nerves and vigorous health ren¬ 
dered sympathy at such times impossible—the 
reproach of being a tedious, whimsical, selfish 
hjrpochondriac. 

Poor thing, she knew this well. It was the 
d^culty of making herself understood; the 
want of sympathy, the impossibility of render¬ 
ing needs, most urgent in her case, compre¬ 
hensible by her friends, which had added so 
greatly to the timorous cowardice, the fear of 
circumstanoes, of changes, which bad been the 
bane of her existence. 

And, therefore, this kind, animated, afibetion- 
ate daughter, whose tenderness seemed never 
to weary in the task of cheering her; whose 
activity was never exhausted in the endeavor to 
^assist and serve her; whose good sense and 
spirit kept eveiy thing right at heme, and more 
especially kept those terrible things, the serv¬ 
ants, in order->-of whom the poor mother, like 
many other feeble and languid people, was so 
fooUshly afraid; therefore, this kind ^ughter 
jras as the very spring of her existence; and 


I the idea of parting with her was really dreadfuL 
I Yet she hesitated not. So did that man behave, 

' who stood firm upon the rampart till he bad 
finished bis observation, though his hair turned 
white with fear. Mrs. Aelwyn was an heroic 
coward of this kind. • 

She had prayed ardently, fervently, that day, 
for courage, for resolution, to complete the 
dreaded sacrifice, and she had found it. 

“ Oh, Lord! I am thy servant. Do with me 
what thou wilt. Trembling in spirit, the victim 
of my infirmity—a poor, selfish, cowardly being, 

1 fall down before Thee. Thou hast showed 
me what is right—the sacrifice I ought to make. 
Oh, give n^e strength in my weakness to be 
faithful to complete it!" 

Thus ha^ she prayed. And now resolved in 
heart, the poor sinking spirit failing her within, 
but, as I said, steadying her voice with an 
almost heroic constancy, she resistet} her grate¬ 
ful and pious child’s representation: “ I have 
told Edgar—dear os he is to me—strong as 
are the claims hLs generous affection gives him 
over me—that 1 will not—I can not forsake 
you.” 

“You must not call it forsake,” said the 
mother, gently. “My love, the Lord of life 
himself has spoken it' Therefore shall a man 
leave his father and his mother, and shall cleave 
unto his wife.’ ” 

“And so he is ready to do,” cried Catherine, 
eagerly. “Yes, mother, he desires nothing 
better—he respects my scruples—he has offered, 
dear Edgar! to abandon his profession and 
come and live here, and help me to take care 
of you and my father. Was not that beauti¬ 
ful?” and the tears stood in her speaking eyes. 

“ Beautiful! generous! devoted! My Cath- 
e^nc will be a happy woman;" and the mother 
smiled. A ray of genuine pleasure warmed her 
beating heart. This respect in the gay, hand¬ 
some young officer for the filial scruples of her 
he loved was indeed beautiful! But the mother 
knew his spirit too well to listen to this proposal 
for a moment. 

“And abandon his profession ? No, my sweet 
child, that would never, never do.” 

But he says ho is independent of his profes¬ 
sion—that his private fortune, though not large, 
is enough for such simple, moderate people as 
he and I are. In short, that he shall be miser¬ 
able ^tbout me, and all that charming stuif, 
mamma; and that he loves roe better, for what 
he calls, dear fellow, my piety to you. And 
so, dear mother, he says if you and my father 
will bat consent to take him in, he wiU do his 
very best in helping me to majie you comfort¬ 
able; and he is so sweet-tempered, so reason¬ 
able, so good, so amiable, I am quite sure ho 
woqld keep his promise, mamma.” And she 
looked uixioasly into her mother’s face waiting 
for an answer. The temptation was very, very 
strong. 

Again those domesdo spectres which had so 
appalled her poor timorous spirit rose before 
her. A desolate, doll fireside^—her ow& ten 
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dency to melancholy—her poor maimed suffer¬ 
ing, and, alas, too oflen peevish partner—en¬ 
croaching, unmanageable servants. The cook, 
with her careless, saucy ways^—^the butler so 
indifferent and negligent—and her own maid, 
that Randall, w'ho in secret tyrannized over her, 
exercising the empirfi of fear to an extent which 
Catherine, alive as she was to these evils, did 
not suspect. And again she asked herself, if 
these things were disagreeable now, when Cath¬ 
erine was here to take care of her, what would 
they bo when she was loft alone ? 

And then such a sweet picture of hrfjipiness 
presented itself to tempt her—Catherine settled 
there—settled there forever. That handsome, 
lively young man, with his sweet, cordial w’ays 
and polite observance of every one, sitting by 
their hearth, and talking, as he dic^ to the gen¬ 
eral of old days and military matters, the only 
subject in which this aged military man took 
any interest, reading the newspaper to him, and 
making such lively, pleasant comments as he 
read 1 How should she ever get through the 
debates, with her breath so short, and her voice 
so indistinct and low? The general would lose 
all patience—he hated to hear her attempt to 
read such things, and always got Catherine or 
the young lieutenant-colonel to do it. 

Oh! it w'as a sore •temptation. But this 
|)Oor, dear, good creatnro resisted it. 

“ My love,” she said, after a little pause, 
during which this noble victory was achieved— 
laugh if you will at the expression, but it was a 
noble victory over self—“my love,” she said, 
“don’t tempt your poor mother beyond her 
strength. Uladly, gladly, as far as we are con¬ 
cerned, would we enter into this arrangement; 
but it must not be. No, Catherine; Edgar 
must not quit his profession. It would not only 
be a very great sacrifice 1 am sure now, but* it 
would Iby the foundation of endless regrets in 
future. No, my darling girl, neither his happi¬ 
ness nor your happiness shall he ever sacrificed 
to mine. A life against a few uncertain years! 
No—no.” 

The mother was inflexible. The more these 
good children offered to give up for her sake, 
the more she resolved to suffer no such sacriico 
to be made. 

Edgar could not but rejoice. He was an 
excellent young fellow, and excessively in love 
with the charming Catherine, you may be sure, 
or he never would have thought of offering to 
abandon a profession for her sake in whieh he 
had distinguished himself highly—^which opened 
to him the fairest prospects, and of which he 
was especially fond—^but he was not sorry to 
be excused. He had resolved ufhn this sacri¬ 
fice, for there is something in those who truly 
love, and whose love is elevated almost to ado¬ 
ration by the moral worth they have observed; 
in the chosen one, which revolts at the idea of 
lowering the tone of that enthusiastic goodness 
and, self-immolation to principle which has so 
9 nchanted them. Edgar could not do it. He 
conld^not attempt to persuade this tender, gen¬ 


erous daughter, to consider her own welfare 
and his, in preference to that of her parents. 

He could only offer, on his own part, to make 
the greatest sacrifice which could have been 
demanded from him. Rather than part from 
her what would ho not do ? Every thing was 
possible but that. ^ , 

However, when the mother positively refused 

to accept of this act of self-abnegation, 1 can 
not say that he regretted it. No; he thought 
Mrs.iMelwyn quite right in what she .said; and 
hq loved and respected both her character and 
understanding very mueji more than he had 

done before. • 

• 

That night Mrs. Melwyn was very, very low 
indeed. And when she went up into her dK.ss- 
ing-room, and Catherine, having kissed her ten¬ 
derly, with a heart quite divided between anx¬ 
iety for her, and a sense of happiness that would 
make itself felt in spite of all, had retired to her 
room, the mother sat down, pemr thing, in the 
most comfortable arm-chair that ever was in¬ 
vented, but which imparted no comfort to her; 
and placing herself by a merry blazing fire, 
which was reflected from all scyrts of cheerful 
pretty things with which the dressing-room was 
adorned, her feet upon a warm, soft footstool 
of Catherine’s ^)wn w'orj^ing, her elbow resting 
upon her knee, and her head upon her hand, 
she, wfth her eyes bent mournfully upon the 
fire, began crying very much. And so she sat 
a long time, thinking and crying, very sorrow¬ 
ful, but not in the least repenting. Meditating 
upon all sorts of dismal things, filled with all 
kinds of melancholy forebodings, as to how it 
would, and must be, when Catherine was really 
gone, she sank at last into a sorrowful reverie, 
and sate quite absorbed in hys own thoughts(Kr 
till she—^who was extremely punctual in her 
hour of going to bed—for reasons best known 
to herself, though niver confided to any human 
being, namely, that her maid disliked very much 
sitting up for her—started as the clock in the 
hall sounded eleven and two quarters, and al¬ 
most with the trepidation of a chidden child, 

; rose and rang the bell. Nobody came. This 
^ made her still more uneasy. It was Randall’s 
I custom not to answer her mistress's bell tha 
first time, when she was cross. And poor Mrs. 
Melwyn dreaded few things in this world more 
I than cross looks in those about her, especially 
in Randall; and that Randall knew perfectly 
i well. 

I “ She must be fallen asleep In her chair, poor 
I thing. It was very thoughtless of me,” Mrs. 

' Melwyn did not say, but would have said, if 
' pcoplb ever did sper^ to themselves aloud. 

I Even in this sort of mute soliloquy she did 
not venture to say, “ Randall will bo voiy iU- 
teropered and unreasonable.” She rang again;" 
and then, after a proper time yielded to the 
claims of ofl'ended ^gnity, it pleased Mrs. Ran¬ 
dall to appear. 

' “1 am very sorry, Randall. Really I had 

no idea how late it was. I was thinking about 
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Miss Catherine, and 1 missed it when it struck mistress, lor she was dreadfully out of hnmor-^ 
ten. I had not the least idea it was so late,”, and thought no hardship upon earth could equal 
began the mistress in an apologizing tone, to, that she endured—forced to sit up in consequence 
which Randall vouchsafed not an answer, but. of another’s whim when she wanted so sadly to 
looked like a thunder cloud—as .she went bang- go to bed. 
iiig up and down the room, opening and shutting j 

■dnwers gi'ith a loud noise, and treading with a j While, thus, all that thb most abundant pos- 
rough heavy step; two things particularly an-; session of the world’s goods could bestow, was 
Doying, as she very well knew, to the sensitive | marred by the weakness of the mistress and the 
nerves of her mistress. But Randall settled it' ill-temper of the maid—^the plentiful gifts of 
with hersodl^—that ab her mistress had kept her | fortune rendered valueless by the erroneous 
out of bed an hour and a l^alf longer than usu^l, j facility upon one side, and insolent love of 
for no reason at all but just to please her-1 domination on the other; bow many in the 
self, she rhould find she was none the better largo metropolis, only a few miles distant, and 
for it. ■' of which the innumerable lights might be seen 

The poor mistress bore all this with patience | brightening, dike an Aurora, the southern sky; 
for tome time. She would have gone on bear-1 how mitny laid down their heads supperlcss that 
ing the roughness and the noise, however dis-1 night! Stretched upon miserable pallets, and 
Agreeable, as long as Randall liked; but her > ignorant where food was to be found on the 
soft heart could not bear those glum, cross looks, morrow to satisfy the cravings of hunger; yet, 
and this alahmin^ silence. in the midst of their misery, more miserable, 

“I was thinking of Miss Catherine’s mar- also, because they were not exempt from those 
riage, Randall. That was what made me for- pests of e.xistcnco—our own faults and infirmi- 
get the hour. What shall I do without her?'’ ties. 

“Yes, that’s just like it,” said the insolent And even, as it was, bow many poor creaturet 
abigaii; “ notlyng over ean content some peo- did actually lay down their heads that night, fai 
pie. Most ladies would be glad to settle their less miserable than poor Mrs. Melwyn. The 
daughters so well; but some folk make a or)dng tyranny of a servant is noticed by the wise man, 
matter of every thing. It would be well for if I recollect right, as one of the most irritating 
poor servants, when they’re sitting over the fire, and insupportable of mortal miseries, 
their bones aching to death for very weariness, 

if they'd something pleasant to think about. Two young women inhabited one small room 
They wouldn’t be crying for nothing, and of about ten feet by eight, in the upper story of 
keeping all the world out of their beds, like a set of houses somewhere near Mary-le-bone- 
those who care for naught but how to please street. These houses appear to have been one* 
themselves.” intended fur rather substantial persons, but have 

Part of this was said, part muttered, part gradually sunk into lodging-houses for the very 
thought; and the ^loor timid mistress—one of poor. The premises look upon an old gravo- 
■^hose domestic •occupations it seemed to be to yard; a dreary prospect enough, but perhaps 
study the humors of her servants—heard a part preferable to a close street, and are filled, with 
and divined the rest. decent but very poor people. Every room ap- 

“ Well, Randall, I don’t*quite hear all you pears to serve a whole family, and few of the 
are saying; and perhaps it is as well I do not; rooms are muchdarger than the one I have de¬ 
but I wi.sh you w'ould give me my things and scribed. 

make haste, for I’m really very tired, and I It was now half-past twelve o'clock, and still 
want to go to bed.” the miserable dip tallow candle burned in a 

“ People can’t make more baste than they dilapidated tin candlestick. The wind whistled 
can.” with that peculiar wintry sound which betokens 

that snow is falling; it was very, very cold; the fire 
was out; and the girl who sat plying her needle 
by the hearth, which was still a little warmer 
thing "as disagreeably as she possibly could— than the rest of the room, had wrapped up her 
and her poor victim, by speaking from time to feet in an old worn-out piece of fianncl, and hod 
time in an anxious, most gentle, and almost an old black silk wadded cloak thrown over her 
flattering msmner, hoping to mollify her dc- to keep her from being almost perished. The 
pendent; but all in vain. room was scantily furnished, and boro an air of 

“ I’ll teach her to keep me up again for extreme poverty, amounting almost to absolute 
nothing at all,” thought Randall. ' destitution. One by one the iittlo articles of 

And so the poor lady, very miserable in the property possessed by its inmates had disap- 
midst of all her luxuries, at last gained her bed, peared to supply the calls of urgent want. An 
and lay there not able to sleep for very discern- old four-post bedstead, with curtains of worn-out 
fort. And the abigaii retired to her own warm serge, stood in one corner; one mattress, with 
apartment, where she was greeted with a two small thin pillows, and a bolster that was 
pleasant fire, by which stood a little nice almost flat; three old blankets, cotton sheets of 
chocolate simmering, to refresh her before she the coarsest description upon it: three rhsh- 
went to bed-—not much less miserable than her bottomed chairs, an old claw-table, a^ very 


And so it w’ent on. The maid-servant never 
relJking an atom of her offended dignity—con¬ 
tinuing to look as ill-humored, and to do every 
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ancient dilapidated chest of drawers—at the top 
of which were a few battered band-boxes—a 
miserable bit of carpet before the fire-place; a 
wooden box for coals; a little low tin fender, 
a poker, or rather lulf a poker; a shovel and 
tongs, much the worse for wear, and a very few 
kitchen utensils, was &11 the furniture in the room. 
What there was, however, was kept clean; the 
floor was clean, the yellow paint was clean; 
and, I forgot to say, there was a washing-tub 
set aside in one comer. 

The wind blew shrill, and shook the window, 
and the snow was heard beating agatnst the 
panes; the clock went another quarter, but still 
the indefatigable toiler sewed on. Now and 
then she lifted up her head, ns a sigh came 
from that corner of the room where fhe bed 
stood, and some one might be heard turning 
and tossing uneasily upon the mattress—then 
she returned to her occupation and plied her 
needle wi^i increased assiduity. 

The workwoman was a girl of from eighteen 
to twenty, rather below the middle size, and of 
a face and form little adapted to figure in a 
stoiy. One whose life, in all probability, would 
never bo diversified by those romantic adventures 
which real life in general reserves to the beau¬ 
tiful and the highly-gifted. Her features were 
rather homely, her hair of a light brown, urilhout 
golden threads through it, her hands and arms 
rough and red with cold and labor; her dress 
ordinary to a degree—her clothes being of the 
cheapest materials—but then, these clothes were 
so neat, so carefully mended where they had 
given way; the hair was so smooth, and so 
closely and neatly drawn round the face; and 
the face itself had such a sweet expression, that 
all the defects of line and color were redeemed 
to the lover of expression, rather than beauty. 

She did not look patient, she did not look re¬ 
signed , she could not look cheerful exactly. 
She looked earnest, composed, busy, and ex¬ 
ceedingly kind. She had nota it w'oul(f seem, 
thought enough of self in the midst of her 
privations, to require the exercise of the virtues 
of patience and resignation; she was so occupied 
with the sufiTcrings of othera that she never 
seemed to think of her own. ’ * • 

She was naturally of the most cheerful, hope¬ 
ful temper in the world—those people without j 
selfishness usually are. And, though sorrow 
had a little lowered the tone of her spirits to 
composure, and work and disappointment had 
faded the bright colors of hope; still hope was 
not entirely gone, nor cheerfulness exhausted. 
But, the predominant expression of every word, 
and look, and tone, and gesture, was kindness— 
inexhaustible kindness. • 

I said she lifted up her head from time to 
time, as a sigh proceeded from the bed, and its 
sufifering inhabitant tossed and tossed: and at 
lost she broke silence and said, 

“ Poor Myra, can’t ypn get to sleep ?” 

“ It is so fearfully cold,” was the reply; 
“ oatl when will you have done, and come to 
•IM?” 

^L. I.—No. 1.—'B • 


“ One quarter of an hour more, and I shall 
have finished it. Poor Myra, you arc so nervous, 
you never can get to sleep till all is shut up— 
but have patience, dear, one little quarter of an 
hour, and then I will throw my clothes over your 
feet, and I hope you will bo a little warmer.” 

A sigh for all answer; and tbea»th^tRis 
heroine—for she was extremely beautiful, or 
rather had been, poor thing, for she was too wan 
and wasted to be beautiful now—^lifted up her 
beodf from which fell a profusion of"the fairest 
h^ir in the world, and leaning her head upon 
her arm, watched in a sort of impatient patience, 

I the progress of the indefatigable needle-woman. 

■ “ One o’clock striking, and yon hav’n’t done 
yet, Lettice ? how slowly you do get on.” 

“I can not work fast and neatly too, flear 
Myra. I can not get through a^some do —I 
wish I could. But my hands are not so delicate 
and nimble as yours, such swelled clumsy things,” 
she said, laughing a little, as she lodk^ at them 
—swelled, indeed, and all mottled over with the 
cold ! “ I can not get over the ground nimbly 

and well at the same time. You are a fine race¬ 
horse, I am a poor little drudging pony—but I 
will make as much haste as I pq^sibly can.” 

Myra once more uttered an impatient, fretful 
sigh, and sank down again, saying, My feet 
are so dreadfuMy cold !”, 

“Take this bit of flannel then, and let me 
wrap tliem up.” 

“ Nay, but you will want it.” 

“ Oh, I have only five minutes more to stay, 
and I can wrap the carpet round my feet.” 

And she laid down her work and went to the 
bed, and wrapped her sister’s delicate, but now 
icy feet, in the flannel; and then she sat down; 
and at last the task was finished. And oh, hojy 
glad she was to creep to that jnattress, and to* 
lay her aching limbs down upon it! Hard it 
might be, end wretched the pillows, and scanty 
the covering, but little felt she such incon¬ 
veniences. She fell asleep almost immediately, 
while her sister still tossed and murmcred. 
Presently Lettice, for Lettice it was, awakened 
a little, and said, “What is it, love? Poor, 
poor Myra 1 Oh, that you could but sleep as 
I do.” 

And then she drew her own little pillow from 
under her head, and put it under her sister’s, 
and tried to make her more comfortable; and 
she partly succeeded, and at last the poor deli¬ 
cate suScring creature fell asleep, and then 
Lettice slumbered like a baby. 


• CHAPTER II. 

“Oh, blest with temper whose unclouded ruy 
Cun mske to-morrow cheerful as to-day: » 

• • * * And can hear 

Sighs fur a sister with unwounded ear.” 

PovB.—CSkoroeters of Women. 

Eart.y in the morning, before it was light, 
while the wintry twilight gleamed through the 
curtainless window, Lettice was up, •'— 
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herself by the scanty gleam cast from the street 
lamps into the room, for she could not ailbrd the 
extravagance of a candle. 

She combed and did up her hair with modest 
neatness; put on her brown stuff only gown, and 
then going to the chest of drawers—openuig 
QRBmaith gfeat precaution, lest she should make 
a noise, and disturb Myra, who still slumbered 
—drew out a shawl, and began to fold it as 
if to put it on. 

Alas 1 peor thing,*as she opened it, shes be¬ 
came first aware that the tjjrc^bare. time-wor^ 
fabric had given wayjn two places. Had it 
been in oq^, she might have contrived to con¬ 
ceal the injuries of age : but it was in tw’o. , 

She turned it; she folded and unfolded: it 
wouU not do. The miserable shawl seemed to 
give way under her hands. It was already so 
excessively shabby that she was ashamed to go 
out iu it; and it seemed as if it was reedy to 
fall to pieces in sundry other places, this dingy, 
thin, brown, red,* and green old shawl. Mend 
it would not: besides, she was pressed for 
time; so, with the appearance of considerable 
reluctance, she put her hand into the drawer, 
and took out another shawl. 

This was a difierent affair. It was a warm, 
and not very old, plaid shawl, of various colors, 
well preserved and c^can looking, and, this 
cold morning, so tempting. 

Should she borrow it ? Myra was still'asleep, I 
but she would be horridly cold when she gut 
up, and she would want her shawl, perhaps; 
but then Lcttice must go out, and must be de¬ 
cent, and there seemed no help for it. 

But if she took the shawl, had she not better 
light the fire before she went out? Myra w'ould 
be so chilly. But then, Myra seldom got up till 
■tiSf-past eight (ir nine, and it w'as now nut 
seven. 

An hour and a half’s, perhaps two hoar’s, 
useless fire would never dft. So after a little 
deliberation, Lcttice contented herself with 
“laying it,’’ as the housemaids say; that is, 
preparing the fire to be lighted with a match: 
and as she took out coal by coal to do this, she 
perceived with terror how very, very low the 
little store of fuel was. 

^ We must have a bushel in to-day,” she 
said. “Better without meat and drink than 
fire, in such weather as this.” 

However, she was cheered wnth the reflection 
that she should get a little more than usual by 
the work that she had finished. It had been 
ordered by a considerate and benevolent lady, 
who, instead of going to the ready-made linen 
warehouses for what .she wanted, gave herself 
a good deal of trouble to get at the poor work¬ 
women themselves who supplied these houses, 
80 that they should receive the full price for 
their needle-work, which otherwise must of 
necessity be divided. 

What she should get she did not qnite know, 
Jbr she had never worked for this lady before; 
4U>d some ladies, though she always got more 
dioin private customen than from the shop*, 


would beat her down to the last penny, and 
give her as little as they possibly could. 

Much more than the usual price of such 
matters people can not, 1 suppose, habitually 
give; they should, however, beware of driving 
hard bargains with the ver^ poor. 

I 

Her bonnet looked dreadfully shabby, as poor 
little Lettice took it out from one of the dilapi¬ 
dated band-boxes that stood upon the chest of 
drawers; yet it had been carefully covered with 
a sheet of paper, to guard it from the injuries 
of the dast and the smoke-loaded air. 

The young girl held it upon her hand, turning 
I it round, and looking at it, and she could not 
help sighing yrhon she thought of the miserably 
shabby appearance she should make; and she 
going to a private house, too: and the errand! 
—linen for the trousseau of a young lady who 
was going to bo married. 

What a contrast did the busy inmginntion 
draw between all the fine things that young 
lady was to have and her own destitution ! Sbo 
must needs bo what she was—a simple-hearted. 
God-fearing, generous girl, to whom envious 
I comparisons of others with herself were as im¬ 
possible as an/other faults of the selfish—not 
to feel as if the difference was, to use the com¬ 
mon word upon such occasions, “very hard.” 

She did not take it so. She did not think that 
it was very hard that others should be happy 
and have plenty, becaii.se she was poor and had 
nothing. They had not robbed her. What they 
had M'as not taken from her. Nay, at this mo¬ 
ment their wealth was overflowing toward her. 
She should gain in her little way by the general 
prosperity. The titought of the increased pay 
came into her mind at this moment in aid of her 
good and simple-hearted feelings, and she bright¬ 
ened up, and shook her bonnet, and pulled out 
the ribbons, and made it look as tidy as she 
could; bethinking herself that if it possibly 
could bb done, would buy a bit of black 
ribbon, and make it a little more s]iruco when 
she got her money. 

And now the bonnet is on, and she does not 
think it looks so very bad, and Myra's shawl, os 
refjpcted in the little threepenny glass, looks 
quite neat. Now she steals to the bed in order 
to make her apologies to Myra about the shawl 
and fire, but Myra still slumbers. It is half-past 
seven and more, and she must bo gone. 

The young lady for whom she mode the linen 
lived about twenty miles from town, but she 
had come up about her things, and was to .set 
off homo at nine o’clock that very morning. 
The linen was to have been sent in the night 
before, but laettice bad found ^t inqiossible to 
get it done. It must perforce wait till morn¬ 
ing to be carried home. The object was to get 
to the house as soon as the .servants should be 
stirring, so that there would be time for the 
thing.s to be packed up and accompany the young 
lady upon her return home. 

Now, Lettice is in the street. Oh, what a 
morning it was I The wind was intensely cold' 
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the snow was blown in buflets against her face; 
the street was slippery: all the mud and mire 
turned into inky-looking ice. She could scarcely 
stand; her face was blue with the cold; her 
hands, in a pair ^ cotton gloves, so numbed 
that she could hardly hold the parcel she carried. 

She had no umbrella. The snow beat upon 
her undefended head, and completed the demo¬ 
lition of the poor bonnet; but she comforted her¬ 
self with the thought that its appearance would 
now be attributed to the bad weather having 
spoiled it. Nay (and she smiled as the idea 
presented itself), was it not possible that she 
might be supposed to have a better bonnet at 
homo ? • 

So she cheerfully made her ^y; and at last 
she entered Grosvenor-square, where lamps 
were just dj'ing away before the splendid 
houses, and the wintry twilight discovered the 
garden, with its trees plastered with dirty snow, 
while tiic wind rushed down from the Park 
colder and bitterer than ever. She could hardly 
get along at all. A few ragged, good-for-nothing 
boys were almost the only people yet to be seen 
about; and they laughed and mocked at her, 
as, holding her bonnet down ^ith one hand, to 
prevent its absolutely giving way before the 
wind, she endeavored to carry her parcel, and 
keep her shawl from iying up with the other. 

The jeers and the laughter were very uncom¬ 
fortable to her. The things she found it the most 
didlcult to reconcile herself to in her fallen state 
wore the scoffs, and the scorns, and the coarse 
jests of those once so far, far beneath her; so 
far, that their very existence, as a class, was 
once almost unknown, and who were now little, 
if at all, worse off than herself. 

The rude brutality of the coarse, une^lucatcd, 
and unimproved Saxon, is a terrible grievance 
to those forced to come into close quarters ^ith 
such. 

At last, however, she entered Green-street, 
and raised the knocker, ami gave one timid, 
humble knock at the door of a modcratc-sized 
limiso, upon the right hand .side as you go up 
to the Park. 

Hero li\».d ihc benevolent lady of whom I 
h.ive spoken, who took .so much trouble to break 
through the barriers which in London separate 
the em[)loyers and the employed, and to assist 
the poor stitchers of her own sex, by doing 
away with the necessity of that hand, or those 
many hands, through which their ware has 
usually to pass, and in each of which something 
of the recompense thereof must of necessity be 
detained. ’ 

She had never been at the house before; but 
she had sometimes had to go lb other genteel 
houses, and she had too often found the insolence 
of the pampered domestics harder to bear than 
even the rnde incivility of the streets. 

So she stood feeling very uncomfortable; still 
more afraid of the cljbct her bonnet might pro¬ 
duce upon the man that should open the door, 
^than upon his superiors. 

But “like master, like man," is a stole old 


proverb, which, like many other old saws of our 
now despised as ekilduh ancestors, is full of pith 
and truth. 

The servant who appeared was a grave, gray¬ 
haired man, of somewhat above fifty. He stooped 
a little in his gait, and had not a very fashion, 
able air; but his countenance was4ull tlTTiad 
meaning, and his manner so gentle, that it 
seemed respectful even to a poor girl like th;,, , 

Before hearing her errand, observing how 
ooM she looked, he bade Her come ta and warm 
diorself at the hall #ove; and shutting the door 
in the face of (he chill blast, that came rushing 
forward as if to force its way into the house, he 
then returned to her, and asked her errand. 

“ I come with the young lady’s work. I was 
so sorry that I conld not possibly get it d9ne in 
time to send it in last night; bu^l hope I have 
not put her to any inconvenience. I hope her 
tranks are not made np. I started almost before 
it was light this morning.” * 

“ Well, my dear, I hope not; but it was a 
pity you could not get it done last night. Mrs. 
Danvers likes people to be exact to the moment 
and punctual in performing promises, you must 
know. However, I’ll take it, up without loss 
of time, and I dare say it will be all right.” 

“Is it come at last?” asked a sweet, low 
voice, os R^nolds ei^ered the drawing-room. 
“My love, I really began to be frightened for 
your pretty things, the speaker went on, turning 
to a )’oung lady who was making an early 
breakfast before a noble blazing fire, and who 
was no other a person than Catherine Melwyn. 

“ Oh, madam! I was not in the least uneasy 
about them, I was quite sure they would come 
at last.” 

“I wish, my love,” said Mrs. Danvers, siujng 
down by the fire, “ I could h<»vo shared in yofff" 
security. Poor creatures! the temptation is 
sometimes so awfully great. The pawnbroker 
is dangerously near. So easy to evade all in- 
quiry by changing one miserably obscure lodging 
for another, into which it is almost impossible 
to be traced. And, to tell the tnith, I had not 
used you quite well, my dear; for I happened 
to know nothing of the previous character of 
these poor girls, but that they were certainly 
very neat workwomen; and they were so out 
of all measure poor, that I yielded to temptation. 
And that you sec, my love, had its usual effect 
of making me suspicious of the power of tempt¬ 
ation over others.” 

Mrs. Danvers had once been one of the love¬ 
liest women that had ever been seen : the face 
of an angel, the form of the godde.ss of beauty 
herself; manners the .softest, the most delightful. 

A chress that by its exquisite good taste and ele- 
ganoo enhanced every other charm, and a voice 
so sweet end harmonious that it made it% way 
to every heart. 

Of all this loveliness the sweet, harmonious 
voice alone remained. Yet had the sad eclipse 
of so much beauty been succeeded by a some¬ 
thing so holy, so saint-like, so tender, that the 
being who stood now shorn by sorrow and suf- 
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fering of all her earthly charms, seemed only to 
have progressed nearer to heaven by the ex¬ 
change. 

Her life had, indeed, been one shipwreck, in 
which all she prized hod gone down. Husband, 
children, parents, sister, brother—all!—every 
oi aJ ^W u e. «It h^ been a fearful min. That 
she could not survive this wreck of every earthly 
joy was expected by all her friends: but she 
had lived on. She stood there, an example of 
the triumph tof those “three: faith, hope, and 
charity, but the greatest of (hese was charity. , 

In faith she rested upon the “unseen,” and 
the world of things “seen” around her shrunk 
into insignificance. In hope she looked forward 
to that day when tears should be wiped from 
all eyes, and the lost and severed meet to part 
never again. In charity—in other words, love 
—she filled that aching, desolate heart with 
fresh affections, warm and tender, if not possess¬ 
ing the Joyous gladness of earlier days. 

Every sorrowiifg human being, every poor 
suflferer, be they who they might, or whence 
they might, found a place in that compassionate 
heart. No wonder it was filled to overflowing: 
there are so mtuiy sorrowing suficrers in this 
world. 

She went about doing good. Her whole life 
was one act of pity. ^ • 

Her house was plainly furnished. The “mut¬ 
ton chops with a few greens and potatoAs”— 
laughed at in a recent trial, as if indtfierence to 
one’s own dinner were a crime—might have 
served her. She often was no bettor served. 
Her dress was conventual in its simplicity. 
Every farthing she could save upon herself was 
saved for her poor. 

You must please to recollect that she stood 

rISclly alone in the world, and that there was 
not a human creature that could suffer by this 
exerciso of a sublime and universal charity. 
Such peculiar devotion to dhe object is only 
permitted to those whom God has severed from 
their kind, and marked out, as it were, for the 
generous career. 

Her days were passed in visiting all those 
dismal places in this great city, where lowly 
want “repairs to die,” or where degradation 
and depravity, the children of want, hide them- 
selvdb. She sat by the bed of the inmate of the 
hospital, pouring the soft balm of her consola¬ 
tions upon the suffering and lowly heart. In 
such places her presence was hailed as the first 
and greatest of blessings. Every one was 
melted, or was awed into good behavior by her 
presence. The most hardened of brandy-drink- 
mg nurses was softened and amended by her 
example. t 

The situation of the young women who have 
to gain their livelihood by their needle had 
pec^iarly excited her compassion, and to their 
welfare she more especially devoted herself. 
Her rank and position in society gave her a 
ready access to many fine ladies who had an 
immensity to be done for them: and to many 
fine dress-makers who had this immensity to do. 


She was indefatigable in her exertions to di¬ 
minish the evils to which the young ladies— 
“ improvers,” I believe, is the technical term— 
are in too many of these establishments exposed. 
She it was who got the wijrk-rooms properly 
ventilated, and properly warmed. She it was 
who insisted upon the cruelty and the wretch¬ 
edness' of keeping up these poor girls hour after 
hour from their natural rest, till their strength 
was exhausted; the very means by which they 
wore to earn their bread taken away; and they 
were sent into decline and starvation. She made 
fine ladie^leam to allow more time for the pre* 
]>aration of their dresses j and fine ladies’ dress- 
makers to learn to say, “No.” 

One of the groat objects of her exertions was 
to save thi poor plain-sewers from the necessary 
loss occasioned by the middlemen. She did not 
say whether the shops exacted too much labor, 
or not, for their pay; with so groat a competi¬ 
tion for work, and so much always lying unsold 
upon their boards, it was difficult to decide. 
But she spared no trouble to get these poor 
women employed direct by those who wanted 
sewing done; and she taught to feel ashamed 
of themselves thpo indolent fine ladies who. 
rather than give themselves a little trouble to 
increase a poor creature's gains, preferred going 
to the ready-made shopa^ “ because the other 
was such a boro.” 

In one of her visits among the poor of Mary- 
Icbone, she had accidentally met with these two 
sisters, Lettice Arnold and Myra. There was 
something in them both above the common 
stamp, which might bo discerned m .spite of 
their squalid dress and mi.scrablc chamber; but 
she had not had time to inquire into their pre¬ 
vious history—which, indeed, they seemed un¬ 
willing to tell. Catherine, pre{taring her wed¬ 
ding clothes, and well knowing how anxious 
Mrs. Danvers was to obtain work, hud reserved 
a good deal for her; and Mrs. Danvers had 
cntru.sted*somo of<it to Lettice, who was too 
wretchedly destitute to bo able to give any 
thing in the form of a de{K)sit. Hctu c her un¬ 
easiness when the promised things did not appear 
to the time. 

Aad hence the rather grave looks of Rey¬ 
nolds, who could not endure to sec his mistress 
vexed. 

“ Has the workwoman brought her bill with 
her, Reynolds?” asked Mrs. Danvers. 

“ I will go and ask.” 

“ Stay, ask her to come up; I should like to 
inquire how she is going on, and whether she 
has any other work in prospect.” 

Reynolds obeyed; and soon the door opened, 
and Lettice, poSr thing, a good <deal ashamed 
of her own appearance, was introduced into this 
warm and comfortable breakfast-room, where, 
however, as 1 have said, there was no appear¬ 
ance of luxury, except the pretty, neat breakfast, 
and the blazing fire. 

“ Good morning, my dear,” said Mrs. Dan¬ 
vers, kindly; “ I am sorry you have had such 
wretched walk this morning. 'Why did you not 
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come last night ? Punctuality, my dear, is the 
soul of business, and if you desire to form a pri¬ 
vate connection for yourself, you will find it of 
the utmost importance to attend to it. This 
young lady is jus^going oiT, and there is barely 
time to put up the things.” 

Catherine had ber baok turned to the door, 
and was quietly continuing her breakfast. She 
did not even look round as Mrs. Danvers spoke, 
but when a gentle voice replied: 

“Indeed, madam, I beg your pardon. In¬ 
deed, I did my very best, but—” • 

She started, looked up, and rose h'astily from 
her chair. Lettioe started, too, on her side, as 
she did so; and, advancing a few steps, ex¬ 
claimed, “Catherine!” • 

“ It must—it is—it is you I” cried Catherine 
hastily, coming forward and taking her by the 
band. She gazed with astonishment at the 
worn and woather-beaten face, the miserable 
attire,sihe picture of utter wretchedness before 
her. “ You !” .she kept repeating, “ Lettice! 
Lettice Arnold! Good Heavens! where are 
they all? Where is your father? Your moth¬ 
er? Your sister?” 

“ Gone!” said the poor gii;^. “ Gone—every 
one gone but poor Myra!” 

“And she—^svhere is the? The beautiful 
creature, that used td be the pride of poor Mrs. 
Price’s heart. How lovely she was! And you, 
dear, dear Lettice, how can yon, how have you 
come to this?” 

Mrs. Danvers stood like one petrified with 
astonishment while this little scene was going 
on. She kept looking at the two girls, but said 
nothing. 

“ Poor, dear Lettice!” Catherine went on in 
a tone of the most affectionate kindness, “ have 
you come all through the streets and alone this 
tno.st miserable morning? And working— 
working for mo! Good Heavens! how has all 
this come about ?” , 

“ But come to the fire 4irst,” she continued, 
taking hold of the almost frozen hand. 

Mrs. Danvers now came forward. 

“ You seem to have met with an old ac¬ 
quaintance, Catherine. Pray come to the fire, 
and sit down and warm yourself; and hftve you 
breakfasted?” 

Lettice hesitated. She had become so ac¬ 
customed to her fallen condition, that it seemed 
to her that she could no longer with propriety 
sit down to the same table with Catherine. 

Catherine perceived this, and it shocked and 
grieved her excessively. “Do come and sit 
down,” she said, encouraged by Mrs. Danvers’s 
invitation, “ and tell us, have you breakfasted ? 
But thougif you have, a warm cup of tea this 
cold morning most be comfortable.” 

And she pressed her forward, and seated her, 
naif reluctant, in an arm-chair that stood by the 
fire: then she poured out a cup of tea, and 
carried it to her, repeating, 

“ Won’t you eat ? Have you breakfasted ?” 

The plate of bread-and-butter looked delicious 
tp the half-starved girl; the warm cup of tea I 


seemed to bring life into her. She had been 
silent from surprise, and a sort of humiliated 
embarrassment; but now her spirits began to 
revive, and she said, “ I never expected to have 
seen you again, Miss Melwyn !” 

“Miss Meltoynl What does that mean? 
Dear Lettice, how has all this i mim ii1sn»T“ 

“ My father was ill the last time you were in 
Nottinghamshire, do you not recollect, Miss 
Melwyn ? He never recovered of that illness; 
bat it lasted nearly ti^ years. • Daring that 
time, your aunt, ]\^rs. Montague, died; and her 
house was sold, and new people came; and you 
never were at Castle Rising afterward.” 

“No—indeed—and from that day to this 
have never chanced to hear any thing of its ' 
inhabitants. But Mrs. Price, your auat, w'ho 
was so fond of Myra, what is become of her ?” 

“ She died before my poor father.” 

“ Well; but she was rich. Did she do noth¬ 
ing ?” • 

“ Every body thought hdr rich, because she 
spent a good deal of money; but hers was only 
income. Our poor aunt was no great economist 
—she made no savings.” 

“Well; and your mother^ I can not under¬ 
stand it. No; I can not understand it,” Cath¬ 
erine kept repeating. “ So horrible! dear, dear 
Lettioe—aihd your s]|awl is quite wet, and so is 
your bonnet, poor, dear girl. Why did you not 
put up your umbrella ?” 

“ For a very good reason, dear Miss Melwryn; 
because I do not po.ssess one.” 

“Call me Catherine, won’t you? or I will 
not speak to you again.” But Mrs. Danvers’s 
inquiring looks seemed now to deserve a little 
attention. She seemed impatient to have the 
enigma of this strange scene solved. Catherine 
caught her eye, and, turgkig from herlriwd, 
with whom she had been so much absorbed as 
to forget every thing else, she said : 

“ Lettice Arnold is a clergyman’s danghter, 
ma’am.” 

“ I began to think something of that sort,” 
said Mrs. Danvers; “ but, my dear young lady, 
wbat can have brought you to this terrible state 
of destitution?” 

“ Misfortune upon misfortune, madam. My 
father was, indeed, a clergyman, and held the 
little vicarage of Castle Rising. There Cath¬ 
erine,” looking affectionately up at her, “ met 
me upon her visits to her aunt, Mrs. Montague.” 

“ We have known each other from children,” 
put in Catherine. 

The door opened, and Reynolds appeared— 

“The cab is waiting, if you please. Miss 
Melwyn.” 

* “Oh, dear! oh, dear! I can’t go just thie 
moment. Bid the man wait.” 

“It is late already,^’ sud Reynold^ taking 
out his watch. “The train starts in twenty ’ 
minutes.” 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! and when does the 
next go? I can’t go by this. Can I, dear 
Mrs. Danvers? It is impossible.” ^ 

“ Another starts in an hour afterward.” 
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“ Oh 1 that will do—^tell Sarah to be ready 
for that. Well, my dear, go on, go on—dear 
Lettioe, yon were about to tell us how all this 
happened—^but just another cup of tea. Do you 
like it strong ?” 

“ I like it any way,'’ said Lettice, who was 
beg(RBMg.JO recover her spirite, "• 1 have not 
tasted any thing so comfortable for a very long 
time.” 

“ Dear me! dear me 1” 

“ You must have snfiered very much, I fedr, 
my dear young lady,” said Mrs. Danvers, in a 
kind voice of interest, “ before you could have 
sunk to the level of that miserable home where 
I found you.” 

“ Yes,” said Lettice. “ Every one suffers 
very nnich, be the descent slow or rapid, when 
he has to fall so far. But what were ray suffer¬ 
ings to poor Mjrra’s!” 

“ And why were your sufferings as nothing 
in comparison With poor Myra’s ?” 

” Ah, madam, there are some in this M'orld 
not particularly favored by nature or fortune, 
who were born to be denied; w’ho are used to 
it from their childhood—it becomes a sort of 
second nature to, them, as it were. They 
scarcely feel it. But a beautiful girl, adored 
by an old relation, accustomed to every sort of 
indulgence and luxury! ^hey doatbd upon the 
very ground she trod on. Oh ! to be cast down 
to such misery, that in dreadful.” 

“ I don’t see—don’t know,” said Catherine, 
who, like the world in general, however much 
they might admire, and however much too 
many might flatter Myra, greatly preferred 
Lettice to her sister. 

“ 1 don’t know,” said she, doubtingly. 

” Ah 1 but you would know if you could see T’ 
•said Hie generous gii^l. “If you could sec what 
she suffers from every thing—^from things that 
I do not even feel, far less care for—you would 
be so sorry for her.” 

Mrs. Danvers looked with increasing interest 
upon the speaker. She seemed to wish to go 
on with the conversation about this sister, so 
much pitied; so she said, “ I believe what you 
say is very true. Very true, Catherine, in spite 
of your skeptical looks. Some people really do 
suAivtery much more than others under the 
same circumstances of privation.” 

“Yes, selfish people like Myra,” thought 
Catherine, but she said nothing. 

“Indeed, madam, it is so. They seem to 
feel every thing so much more. Poor Myra— 
I oan sleep like a top in our bed, and she very 
often can not close her eyes—and the close 
room, and the poor food. I can get along—I 
was made to rough it, my poor aunt alwa}% 
said—but Myra 1” 

“Well but,” rejoined Catherine, “do pray 
tell us how you came to this cruel pass? Your 
poor father-—” 

“Hb illness was very lingering and very 
painful—and several times a surgical operation 
was required. My mother could not bear— 
* could any of us ?—to have it done by the poor 


blundering operator of that remote village. To 
have a surgeon from Nottingham was very ex¬ 
pensive; and then the medicines; and the nec¬ 
essary food and attendance. The kindest and 
most provident father can no? save much out of 
one hundred and ten poundq a year, and what 
was saved was soon all gone.” 

“ Well, well,” repeated Catherine, her eyes 
fixed with intense interest upon the speaker. 

“His deathbed was a painful scene,” Lettioe 
went on, her face displaying her emotion, while 
ishe with ^reat effort restrained her tears: “ be 
trusted in God; but there was a fearful pros¬ 
pect before us, and he could not help trembling 
ibr his children. Dear, dear father! he re¬ 
proached jiimsdlf for his want of faith, and 
would try to strengthen us, ‘but the flesh,’ he 
said, ‘was weak.’ Ho could not look forward 
without anguish. It vras a fearful struggle to 
bo composed and confiding—he could not help 
being anxious. It was for us, you ka^w, not 
for himself.” 

“Frightful!” cried Catherine, indignantly; 
“ frightful! that a man of education, a scholar, 
a gentleman, a man of so much activity in doing 
good, and so mncli^towcr in preaching it, should 
bo brought to this. One hundred and ten 
pounds a year, was that all ? How could you 
exbt?” * 

We had the house and the garden besides, 
you know, and ray mother was such an excel¬ 
lent manager; and my father! No religious 
of the severest order was ever more self-deny¬ 
ing, and there was only me. My aunt Price, 
you know, took Myra—Myra had been delicate 
from a child, and was so beautiful, and she was 
never made to rough it, my mother and my 
aunt said. Now I seemed made expressly for 
the purpose,” she added, smiling with perfect 
simplicity. 

“And his illness, so long! and so expensive!” 
exclaimed Patlicrine, with a sort of cry. 

“ Yes, it was—ai# to see the pains he took 
that it should not be expensive. Ho would be 
quite annoyed if my mother got any thing nicer 
than usual for his dinner. She used to bo 
obliged to make a mystery of it; and we were 
forced ^ilmost to go down upon our knees to 
get him to have the surgeon from Nottingham 
Nothing but the idea that his life would be more 
secure in such hands could have persuaded 
him into it. He knew how important that was 
to us. As for the {rain which the bungling old 
doctor hard by would have given him, he would 
have borne that rather than have spent money. 
Oh, Catherine! there have been times upon 
times when I hav^envied the poor. They have 
hospitals to go to; they are not ashamed to ask 
for a little wine from those who have it; they 
can beg when they are in want of a morsel of 
bread. It is natural. It is right—they feel it 
to bo right. But oh! for those, as they call it, 
better born, and educated to habits of thought 

like those of my poor father I.Want is, 

indeed, like an armed man, when he comes iota 
thtir dwellings.” t 
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“ Too true, my dear young lady,” said Mrs. 
Danvers, whose eyes were by this time moist; 
“ but go on, if it does not pain you too much, 
your story is excessively interesting. There is 
yet a wide step l^etween where your relation 
leaves us, and whore 1 found you.” 

“We closed his* eyes at last in deep sorrow. 
Excellent man, he deserved a better lot i So, 
at least, it seems to mo—but who knows? Nay, 
be would have reproved me for saying so. He 
used to say of himself, so cheerfully, ‘It’s a rough 
road, but it leads to a good place.’ Why could 
he not feel this for his wife and children? He 
found that so very diflicult!” 

‘‘ He was an excellent and a delightful man,’» 
said Catherine. “ Well?” ... s 

“ Well, my dear, when he had closdll his eyes, 
there was his funeral. We could not have a 
parish funeral. The veriest pauper has a piety 
toward the dead which revolts at that. We did 
it as s^ply os wo possibly could, consistently 
with cohimon decency; but they charge so 
enormously for such things: and my poor mother 
would not contest it. When 1 remonstrated a 
littlo, and said I thought it w’as right to prevent 
others being treated in the same way, who could 
no better atford it than wo could, 1 shall never 
forget my mother’s face: “ 1 dare say—^yes, 
you are right, Lettico; quite right—but not 
this—not his. I can not debate that matter. 
Forgive mo, dear girl; it is weak—^but I can 
not.’ ” 

“ This expense exhausted all that was loft of 
our little money: only a few pounds remained 
when our furniture had been sold, and we were 
obliged to give up possession of that dear, dear, 
little parsonage, and wo were without a roof to 
shelter us. You remember it, Catherine!” 

“ Remember it! to be sure I do. That 
sweet little place. The tiny house, all cowered 
over with honey>sucklcs and jasmines. How 
sweet they did smell. And your flower-garden, 
Lctticc, how you used to^’ork in It. It was 
that which made you so hale and strong, aunt 
Montague said. She admired your industry so, 
you can't think. She used to say you were 
worth a whole bundle of flne ladies.” 

“ Did she ?” and Lettice smiled again. She 
was beginning to look cheerful, in spite of her 
dismal story. There was something so in- 
veteratcly cheerful in that temper, that nothing 
could entirely subdue it. The warmth of her 
generous nature it was that kept the blood and 
spirits flowing. 

” It was a sad day when we parted from it. 
My poor mother! How she kept looking back 
—looking back—striving not to ory; and Myra 
was drownq^ in tears.” • 

“ And what did you do?” 

*' I am sure I don’t know; I was so sorry for 
them both; 1 quite forget all the rest.” 

“But how came you to London?” asked 
Mrs. Danvers. “ Every body, without other re¬ 
source, seem to come to London. The worst 
place, especially for women, they can possibly 
come to. People are so completely lost in Lon¬ 


don. Nobody dies of want, nobody is utterly 
and entirely destitute of help or friends, except 
in London.” 

“ A person we knew in the village, and to 
whom my father had been very kind, had a son 
who was employed in one of the great linen- 
warehouses, and ho promised to ~~'*DpTH ‘~~r rT 
us needle-work; and we flatterer ourselves, 
with industry, we should, all three together, do 
pretty well. So we came to London, and took 
a small lodging, and furnished it 'vith the rem- 
,nant of our furniyire. We had our clothes, 
which, though plain enough, were a sort of lit¬ 
tle property, you know. But whgn wo came 
to learn the prices they actually paid for work, 
it was really frightful! Work fourteen hours a 
day apiece, and we could only gain bstween 
three and four shillings a week each—sometimes 
hardly that. There was our lodging to pay, 
three shillings a week, and six shillings left for 
firing and fo^ for three people; <his was in the 
weeks of plenty. Oh 1 it was frightful!” 

“Horrible!'’ echoed Catherine. 

“ We could not bring ourselves down to it at 
once. We hoped and flattered ourselves that 
by-and-by we should get some work that would 
pay better; and when we wanted a little more 
food, or in very cold days a little more fire, we 
wore tempted to sell or pawn one article after 
another. At last my mother fell sick, and then 
all Went; she died, and she heui a pauper’s 
funeral,” concluded Lettice, turning very pale. 

They were all three silent. At last Mrs. 
Danvers began again. 

“ That vras not the lodging I found you in ?” 

“ No, madam, that was too expensive. We 
left it, and we only pay one-and-sixpence a 
week for this, the furniture being our own.” 

“ The cab is at the d(^, Miss Melt*yn,’,’ 
again interrupted Reynolds: 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear! I can’t go, indeed, 
Mrs. Danvers, I can’t go;” with a pleading 
look, “ may I stay one day longer?” 

“ Most gladly would 1 keep you, my dearest 

love; but your father and mother.And 

they will have sent to meet you.” 

“ And suppose they have, John must go back; 
but stay, stay, Sarah shall go and take all my 
boxes, and say 1 am coming to-morrow; that 
will do.” 

“ And you travel alone by railway ? Your 
mother will never like that.” 

“ I am ashamed,” cried Catherine, with ener¬ 
gy, to think of such mere conventional difficulties, 
when here 1 stand in the presence of real misery. 
Indeed, my dear Mrs. Danvers, my mother will 
be quite satisfied when she hears why 1 staid. 
T^wiiia t be an insensible creature if I could go 
away without seeing more of dearliettice.” 

Lettice looked up so pleased, so grateful, so 
happy. • 

“ Well, my love, I think your mother will 
not be uneasy, as Sarah goes; and I just re 
member Mrs. Sands travels your way to-mor¬ 
row, so she will take care of you; for taken care 
of you must be, my pretty Cadierine, till you * 
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are a little less yoang, and somewhat less hand¬ 


some." 

And she patted the sweet, full, rosy cheek. ] 

Catherine was very pretty indeed, if you care ^ 
to know that, and so it was settled. 

And now, Lettico having enjoyed a happier 
homt^jjanshe had known for many a long day, 
began to recollect herself, and to think of poor | 
Myra. 

She rose from her chair, and taking up her 
bonnet and shawl, which Catherine had hung' 
before the hre to dry, seemed preparing to 
depart. 

Then bojji Catherine and Mrs. Danvers be¬ 
gan to think of her little bill, which had not been 
settled yet. Catherine felt excessively awk- 
war<^nd uncomfortahle at the idea of offering 
her Old friend and companion money; but Mrs. 
Danvers was f too well acquainted with real 
misery, had too much approbation for that spirit ^ 
which is not ^bove earning, but is above beg¬ 
ging, to have any embarrassment in such a 
case. 

“Catherine, my dear," she said, “you owe 
Miss Arnold some money. Had you not better 
settle it before she loaves?” 

Both the girls *blashed. 

“ Nay, my dears,” said Mrs. Danvers, kindly; 
“why this? 1 am siue,” coming iop to them, 
and taking Lettice’s halld, “I hold an honest 
hand here, which is not ashamed to labor,*when 
It has been the will of God that it shall be by 
her own exertions that she obtains her bread, 
and part of the bread of another, if I mistake 
not. What you have nobly earned as nobly 
receive. Humiliation belongs to the idle and 
the dependent, not to one who maintains her¬ 
self.” 

The eyes of Lettice glistened, and she could 
not help gently pressing the hand which held 
hers. 

Such sentiments were congenial to her heart. 
She had never been able to cofnprebend the 
conventional di.stinctions between what is honor- j 
able or degrading, under the fetters of which; 
so many lose the higher principles of independ-1 
ence—true honesty and true honor. To work 
for her living had never lessened her in her | 
own eyes; and she had found, with a sort of ' 
astomsbment, that it was to sink her in the eyes 
of others. To deny herself every thing in food, ■ 
furniture, clothing, in order to escape debt, and ' 
add in her little way to the comforts of those' 
she loved, had ever appeared to her noble and 
praiseworthy. She was as astonished, as many 
■noh a heart has been before her, with the 
course of this world’s esteem, too often meas- 
nred by what people ipend upon themselves, 
rather than what they spare. 1 can not get' 
that story in the newspaper—^the contempt ex- ! 
pressed for the dinner of one mutton chop, i 
potatoes,,and a few greens—out of my head, j 

Catherine’s confusion had, in a moment of j 
weakness, extended to Lcttice. She had felt 
ashamed to be paid as a workwoman by one! 
fmoo her friend, and in social rank her equal; 


but now she raised her head, with a noble frank 
ness and spirit. 

“ 1 am very much obliged to you for recol¬ 
lecting it, madam, for in truth the money is very 
much wanted; and if—” fuming to her old 
friend, “ my dear Catherine can tiiid mo a little 
more work, I should bo very greatly obliged to 
her.’’’ 

Catherine again changed color. Work 1 she 
was longing to offer her money. She had 
twenty pounds in her pocket, a present from 
her g^moiher, to buy something pretty for her 
wedding.) She was burning with desire to put 
it into Lctticc's hand. 

, She stammered—she hesitated. 

“ Perhaps ygu/iaer no more work just now,” 
said Lettice. “ Never mind, then; I am sure 
when there is an opportunity, you will remem¬ 
ber what a pleasure it will bo to me to work 
for you; and that a poor needlewoman is very 
much benefited by having private cus^mors." 

“My dear, dear Lettice!” and Catherine’s 
arms were round her neck. She could not help 
shedding a few tears. 

“ But to return to business,” said Mrs. Dan 
vers, “ for I sec Miss Arnold is impatient to be 
gone. What is four charge, my dear ? These 
slips are tucked and beautifully stitched and 
done.” 

“ 1 should not get more than threepence, at 
most fourpcnce, at the shops for them. Should 
yon think nincpencc an unreasonable charge? 
I believe it is what you would pay il' you had 
them done at the schools.” 

“ Threepence, fourpcnce, ninepcnco ! Good 
Heavens!” cried Catherine; “so beautifully 
done as these are; and then your needles 
and thread, you have made no charge for 
them.” 

*‘.Wc pay for those ourselve.s,” said Lettice. 

“ But my dear,” said Mrs. Danvers, “ what 
Catherine would have to pay for this work, if 
bought frAm a linci^ warehouse, would at least 
be fifteen pence, and not nearly so well done, 
for these are beautiful. Come, you must a.sk 
eighteen pence: there are six of them; nine 
shilling.s, my dear.” 

Tl^p eyes of poor Lettico quite glistened. 
She could not refuse. She felt that to seem 
over delicate upon this little enhancement of 
price would be really great moral indelicacy. 
“ Thank you,” said she, “ you are very liberal; 
but it must only bo for this once. If T am to 
bp your needlewoman in ordinary, Catherine, I 
must only be paid what you would pay to 
others.” 

She smiled pleasantly as she said this; but 
Catherine could cot answer the sn^ile. She felt 
very sad as she drew the nine shillings from her 
purse, longing to make them nine sovereigns 
But she laid the money at last before Lettico, 
upon the table. 

Lettice took it up, and bringing out an old 
dirty leathern purse, was going to put it in. 

“ At lea.st, lot me give you a better purse,** 
said Catherine, eagerly, offering her own hand- 
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some one, yot of a strong texture, for it was her 
business purse. 

“ They would think I had stolen it, said Let- 
tico, putting it aside. “No, thank you, dear, kind 
Catherine. Con.sistefcy in all things; and my 
old leather convenience seems to mo mueh more 
consistent with my bonnet than your beautiful 
one. Not but that I shall get myself a decent 
bonnet note, fur really this is a shame to be 
seen. And so, good-by; and farewell, madam. 
When you have work, you won’t forget me, will 
you, dour?” 

“Oh, Catherine has plenty of work,’*put in 
Mrs. Danvers, “but somehow she is not quite 
herself this morning’’—again looking at her 
very kindly. “ You can not wondtr, M^s Ar¬ 
nold, that she is much more agitated l>y this 
meeting than you can be. My dear, there are 
tho.se pocket-handkerchiefs to bo marked, which 
we durst not trust to an unknown person. That 
will be a ^irofitablc Job. My dear, you would 
have to pay we shillings apiece at Mr. Morris’s 
for having them embroidered according to that 
pattern you fixed upon, and which 1 doubt not 
your friend and her sister can execute. There 
are six of them to be done.” , 

“May I look at the pattern? Ob, yes I I 
think 1 can do it. I will take the greatest pos¬ 
sible pains. Six at fivo'shillings each I Oh! 
madam !—Oh, Catherine !—^what a benefit this 
will be.” 

Again Catherine felt it impossible to speak. 
She could only stoop down, take the poor hand, 
so roughened with hardships, and raise it to her 
lips. 

The beautiful handkerchiefs were brought. 

“1 will only take one at a time, if }ou please. 
These are too valuable to be risked at our lodg¬ 
ings. When I have done this, I will fetch an¬ 
other, and so on. I shall not lose time iu gdt- 
ting tiicni done, depend upon it,” said Lettice, 
cheerfully. , 

“ Take two, at all events, ailB then Myra can 
help you.’’ 

“No, only one at present, at least, thank 
you.” 

She did not say what she know* to be very 
true, that Myra could not help her. Myfti’s 
fingers were twice as delicate as her own; 
and Myra, before their misfortunes, had mostly 
spent her time in ornamental work—^her aunt 
holding plain sewing to be an occupation rather 
beneath so beautiful and distinguished a creat¬ 
ure. Nevertheless, when work became of so 
much importance to them all, and fine work 
mipcciaily, as gaining so much better a recom¬ 
pense in proportion to the time employed, My¬ 
ra’s accompUshfnents in this way proved very 
useless. She had not been accustomed to that 
strenuous, and, to the indolent, painful effort, 
which is necessary to do any thing tecU. To 
exercise self-denial, self-government, persever¬ 
ing industry, virtuous resistance against weari¬ 
ness, disgust, aching fingers and heavy eyes— 
•temptations which liaunt the indefatigable la¬ 
borer in such callings, she ^as incapable of: 


the consequence was, that she worked in a very 
inferior manner. While Lettice, as soon as she 
became aware of the importance of this accom¬ 
plishment as to the means of increasing her 
power of adding to her mother’s comforts, had 
been indefatigable in her endeavors to accom¬ 
plish herself in the art, and was bccoig^^^ety, 
excellent workwoman. 


, CHAPTEIbin. , 

“ UmbrieJ, a dusk]^ melancholy Bprite, 

Aa over aiiUiud the fair face of light.”—P ope. 

ND now she is upon her way hoHC. And 
oh! how lightly beats that honest simple 
heart in her bosom : and oh I how cheerily sits 
her spirit upon its throne. How happily,’•oo, 
she looks about at the shops, and thinks of what 
she shall buy; not what she can*possibly do 
without; not of the very cheapest and poorest 
that is to be had for money, but upOn what she 
shall choose ! * 

Then she remembers the fable of the Maid 
and the Milk-pail, and grows prudent and 
prosaic; and' resolves that she will not spend 
her money till she has got it. .She begins to 
limit her desires, and to determine that she will 
only lay out six shillings this morning, and keep 
three in her piAse, as a fc.soarce for contingen¬ 
cies. Nay, she begins to grow a little Martha- 
like ancf careful, and to dream about savings- 
banks; and putting half-a-crown in, out of the 
way of temptation, when she is paid for her first 
pocket-handkerchief. 

Six shillings, however, she means to expend 
fur the more urgent wants. Two shillings 
coals; one shilling a very, very coarse straw 
bonnet; fourpenco ribbon to trim it with; ono 
shilling bread, and sixpence iiotatocs, a b^T- 
penny worth of milk, and then, what is left ?— 
one shilling and a penny-half-pcnny. Myra 
shall have a cup of tea, with sugar in it; and a 
mufiin, that she loves so, and a bit of butter. 
Four-pennyworth of tea, three-pennyworth of 
sugar, two-pennyworth of butter, one penny 
muffin; and thrcepence-halfpenn}’ remains in 
the good little manager’s hands. 

She came up the dark stairs of her loilgings 
so cheerfully, followed by a boy lugging up her 
coals, she carrying the other purchases herself 
—so happy! quite radiant with joy—and opened 
tho door of the miserable little apartment. 

It was a bleak wintry morning. Not a single 
ray of tho sun could penetrate the gray fioecy 
covering in which the houses were wrapped; 
yet the warmth of tho smoko and fires was 
sufficient so for to assist the temperature of the 
atmdSphero as to nfkit tho dirty snow; which 
now kept dripping from the roofs in dreary 
cadence, and splashing upon tho pavement 
low. 

The room looked so dark, so dreary, so 
dismal 1 Such a contrast to tho one she had 
just loft! Myra was up, and was dressed in 
her miserable, half-worn, cotton gown, which 
was thrown round her in tho most untidy, oom- 
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furtless manner. She could not think it vrorth 
■while to care how tuch a gown was put on. 
Her hair was dingy and disordered; to be sure 
there was but a broken comb to straighten it 
with, and who could do any thing with such a 
<^nnb ? She was cowering over the fire, which 
•wasHONimearly oxlinguishcd, and, from time to 
time, picking up bit by bit of the cinders, as 
they fell upon the little hearth, putting them on 
again—endeavoring to keep the fire alive. 
Wretchedness in the extreme was visible In her 
dress, her attitude, her aspect. • 

She turned round as Lcttice entered, and 
saying pltttishly, *'I thought you never would 
come back, and I do so want my shawl,” re¬ 
turned to her former attitude, with her elbows 
reding upon her knees, and her chin upon the 
palms of hef hands. 

‘‘ I have been a sad long time, indeed,” said 
Lettice, go^d-humorcdly ; *• you must have been 
tired to death o£ waiting for me, and wondering 
what I could be about. But I’ve brought some¬ 
thing back which will make you amends. And, 
in the first place, here's your shawl,” putting it 
over her, “and thank you for the use of it— 
though I would not ask your leave, because I 
could not bear to waken you. But I was sure 
you would lend it me—and now for the fire. 
For once in a way v#e will have a good one. 
There, Sim, bring in the coals, put them in that | 
wooden box there. Now for a good lump or | 
two.” And on they went; and the expiring j 
fire began to crackle and sparkle, and make aj 
pleased noise, and a blaze soon caused even that j 
room to look a little cheerful. I 

“ Oh dear 1 I am so glad we may for once be . 


[ ever,” said her sister: “ upon my word. Mrs. 
Bull has given us some very good coals. Oh, 
how the kettle docs enjoy them! It must be 
quite a treat to our kettle to feel hot —poor 
thing 1 Lukewarm is thd'bcst it mostly ai tains 
tch Hear how it buzzes and hums, like a 
pleased child.” 

And so she prattled, and put a couple of spoon¬ 
fuls of tea into the cracked tea-pot. There 
were but about six in the paper, but Myra liked 
her tea strong, and she should have it as she 
pleascij this once. Then she poured out a eup, 
put in some milk and sugar, and, with a smile 
of incfTable afTcction, presented it, with the 
mulfin she had buttered, to her sister. Myra 
did ei^oy it. To the poor, weedy, delicate 
thing, a cup of good tea, with something to cat 
that she could relish, was a real blessing. Mrs. 
Danvers was right so far ; things did really go 
much harder with her than with Lettice; but 
then she made them six times 'wom^y her dis¬ 
content and murmuring spirit, andXctticc made 
them six times better by her cheerfulness and 
generous disregard of self. 

While the one sister was enjoying her break- 
fa-st, the othcM, who really began to feel tired, 
was very glad to sit down and enjoy the lire. 
So she took the other chair, and, putting herself 
upon the opposite side'of the little table, began 
to stretch out her feet to the fender, and leel 
herself quite eomfortabh;. 'I'hrce shillings in 
her purse, and three-pence halfpenny to do just 
what she liked with! perhaps buy Myra a roll 
for tea: there would be butter enough left. 

Then she began her story. But the cfleet it 
produced was not exactly what she had expected. 


allowed to have coal enough to put a spark of Instead of sharing in her sister's thankful joy fur 
U£a into us,” said Myra. this unexpected deliverance from the most abject 

Lcttice had By this time filled the little old; \rant, through the discovery of a friend—able 
tin kettle, and was putting it upon the fire, and ‘ and willing to furnish employment herself, and 
then she fetched an old tea-pot with a broken: to recommend them, a.s, in her hopeful view of 
spout, a saucer without a cup, and a cup with- i things,•Lettice antici]iated, to others, and prom- 
out a saucer; and putting the two together, for ^ ising them workfof a description that would |iay 
they were usually divided between the sisters, | well, and make them cpiitc cumfortablc—Myra 


said : 


began to draw a repining contrast between 


“I have got something fur you ■which I know Catherine’s situation and her own. 
you will like still better than a blaze, a cup of The pour beauty had been educated by her 
tea. And to warm your poor fingers, see if you silfy and romantic old aunt to look forward to 


cv’t toast yourself this mulfin,” handing it to 
her upon what was now a two-pronged, but had 
once been a three-pronged fork. 

“But what have you got for yourself?” Myra 
had, at least, the grace to say. 

“ Oh! I have had such a breakfast. And 
such a thing has happened 1 but I can not and 
will nut tell you till you have had your own 
breakfast, poor, dear girl. You must bo raven¬ 
ous—at least, I should be in your place—but 
you never seem so hungry as I am, poor Myra. 
However, I was sure you could eat a mulfin.” 

“ That was very good-natured of you, Lcttice, 
to think of it. It will be a treat. But oh! to 
think that we should be brought to this—to 
think a mulfin —one mulfin—a treat!” she added 
dismally. 

“ Let us be thankful when wo get it, how- 


making some capital match. “ She had such a 
sweet pretty face, and so many nceomplishracnts 
of mind and manner,” fur such was the w'ay the 
old woman loved to talk. Accomplishments of 
mind and manner, by the way, arc indefinite 
things; any body may put in a claim for them 
on the part of any one. As for the more posi¬ 
tive acquirements which are to be scon, handled, 
or heard nn^ appreciated—such as dancing, 
music, languages, and so furiK, Myra had as 
slender a portion of those os usually falls to the 
lot of indulged, idle, nervous girls. The pool 
beauty felt all the bitterness of the deepest 
mortification at what she considered this cruel 
contrast of her fate as compared to Catherine’s 
She had been indulged in that pernicious habit 
of the mind—the making claims. “ With claims 
no better than hpr own” was her expnssion. 
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For though Catherine had more money, every 
body said Catherine \va.s only pretty, which last 
sentence implied that there was another person 
of Catherine’s acquaintance, who was positively 
and extremely beauti|il. j 

Lettice, happily for herself, had never been 
accustomed to make “claims.” She had, in¬ 
deed, never distinctly understood whom suoh 
claims were to be niatle upon. She could not 
quite see why it was very hard that other people 
should be happier than herself. I am sure she 
would have been very sorry if she had thought 
that every body was as uncomfortablo. 

She was always sorry when she heard her 
sister talking in this manner, partly because she 
felt it could not bo quite right, atfd partly be¬ 
cause she was sure it did no good, but made 
matters a great deal worse; but she said 
nothing. Exhortation, indeed, only made mat¬ 
ters worse ; nothing oll'ended Myra so much as 
an attemp^to make her feel more comfortable, 
and to rcc(^ile her to the fate she oomplained 
of as so hard. 

Even when let alone, it would often be some 
time before she recovered her good humor; and 
this was the ease now. 1 am a^aid she was a 
little vexed that Lettice and not herself hod met 
with the good luck first to stumble upon Came- 
rine, and also a little envious of the pleasing 
impression it was plain her sister had made. So 
she began to fall foul of Lcttice’s new bonnet, 
and to say, in a captious tone, 

“ You got money enough to buy yourself a 
new bonnet, I see.” 

“Indeed, 1 did,” Lettice answered with sim¬ 
plicity. “ It was the very first thing 1 thought 
of. Mine was such a wretched thing, and 
wetted with the snow—the very boys hooted at 
it. Poor old friend 1” said she, turning it upon 
her hand, “you have lost even the shape aUd 
pretension to be a bonnet. What must I do 
with thee ? The back uf the fire ? Si^l fate ! 
No, generous companion of mysearcs and labors, 
that shall not be thy destiny. Useful to the 
last, thou shalt light to-morrow’s fire; and that 
will be the best satisfaction to thy generous 
manes.” 

“ My bonnet is not so very much better,” lAid 
Myra, rather sulkily. 

“ Not so t)ery much, alas 1 but better, far 
better than mine. And, besides, confess, please, 
my dear, that you had the la.st bonnet. Two 
years ago, it’s true; but mine had seen three; 
and then, remember, 1 am going into grand com¬ 
pany again to-morrow, and mmt be decent.” 

This lust remark did not sweeten Myra’s 
temper. 

“ Oh! I forgft. Of course you’ll keep your 
good company to yourself. I am, indeed, not 
fit to be seen in it. But you’ll want a new 
gown and a new shawl, my dear, though, indeed, 
you can always take mine, as you did this 
morning.” • 

“ Now, Myra!” said Lettice, “can yon really 
^ so naughty? Nny, you are cross; I see it 
in yogr face, though you won’t look at me. 


Now don’t be so foolish, is it not all the same 
to us both ? Are we not in one box ? If you 
wish for the new bonnet, take it, and I’ll take 
yours: I don’t care, my dear. You were always 
used to be more handsomely dressed than me— 
it must seem quite odd for you not to be so. 1 
only want to be decent when I go u h u tft ttSe* 
work, which I shall have to do often, as I told 
you, because I dare not have two of these ex¬ 
pensive handkerchiefs in my possession at once. 
Doarlmc, girl 1 Have we ntit troubles enough? 
F«r goodness’ sake don’t lot us make them. 
There, dear, take the bonnet, and I’ll take 
yours; but I declare, when I look al^ the two, 
(his is so horridly coarse, yours, old as it is, 
looks the gentceler to ray mind,” laughing. 

So thought Myra, and kept her own boifflet, 
Lettice putting upon it the piece o^new ribbon 
she had bought, and after smoothing and rubbing 
the faded one upon her sister’s, trimming with 
it her own. ^ 

The tw'o friends in Green-street sat silently 
for a short time after the door had closed upon 
Lettice; and then Catherine began. 

“ More astonishing things happen in the real 
world than one ever finds in a book. 1 am sure 
if such a reverse of fortune as this had been 
described to m& in a storji) I should at once have 
declare(| it to be impossible. 1 could not have 
believed it credible that, in a society such as 
ours—full of all sorts of kind, good-natured 
people, who are daily doing so much for the 
poor—an amiable girl like this, the daughter of 
a clergyman of the Church of England, could 
be suflered to sink into such abject poverty.” 

“ Ah! my dear Catherine, that shows yon 
have only seen life upon one side, and thatjt# 
fairest side—as it presents itself in the country. 
You can not imagine what a dreadful thing it 
may prove in large cities. It can not enter into 
the head of man to conceive the horrible con¬ 
trasts of large cities—the dreadful destitution of 
large cities—the awful solitude of a crowd. In 
the country, I think, such a thing hardly could 
have happened, how'evor great the difficulty is 
of helping those who still preserve the delicacy 
and dignity with regard to money matters, which 
distinguishes finer minds—but in London what 
can be done? Like lead in the mighty waters, 
the moneyless and friendless sink to the bottom, 
Society in all its countless degrees closes over 
them: they are lost in its immensity, hidden 
from every eye, and they iierish as an insect 
might perish; amid the myriads of it" kind, un¬ 
heeded by every other living creature. Ah, my 
love! if your walks lay where mine have done, 
VOur*heart wmuld bleed for these destitute 
women, born to bettor hopes, and riterly ship¬ 
wrecked.” • 

“ She was such a dear, amiable girl,” Cath¬ 
erine wont on, “ so cheerful, so sweet-tempered 

_so elevor in all that one likes to see people 

clever about I Her mother was a silly woman.” 

“ So she show’ed, 1 fear, by coming to Lon- 
don,” said Mrs. Danvers. 
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‘She was so proud of Myra’s beauty, and 
she seemed to think so little of Lettice. She 
was always prophesying that Myra would make 
a great match; and so did her aunt, Mrs. Price, 
who was no wiser than Mrs. Arnold; and they 
brought up the poor girl to such a conceit of 
I ‘not to do this,’ and ‘it was beneath 

her to do that’—and referring every individual 
thing to her comfort and advancement, till, poor 
girl, she could hardly escape growing, what she 
certainly, did grow into, a very spoiled,‘selfish 
creature. While dear l^cttice in her simplUsity 
—that simplicity ‘ which thinketh no evil’— 
took it «o naturally, that so it was, and so it 
ought to be j that sometimes one laughed, and 
sometimes one felt provoked, but one loved her 
above all things. I never saw such a temper.” 

“I dare say,” said Mrs. Danvers, “that your 
intention ifi staying in town to*day was to pay 
them a visit, which, indeed, we had better do. 
I bad only a glance into their apartment the 
other day, bdl it occurred to mo that they 
wanted common necessaries. Ignorant as I was 
of who they were, I was thinking to get them 

put upon Lady A-’s coal and blanket list, 

but that can not very well be done now. How¬ 
ever, presents are always permitted under cer¬ 
tain conditions, and the most delicate receive 
them; and, really, thj^ is a casd to waive a feel¬ 
ing of that sort in some measure. As you are 
an old friend and acquaintance, there can be no 
harm in a few presents before you leave town.” 

“ So I was thinking, ma’am, and I am very 
impatient to go and see them, and find out what 
they may be most in want of.” 

“ Well, my dear, I do not see why we should 
lose time, and 1 will order a cab to take us, for 
it is rather too far to walk this terrible day.” 

They soon <p-rived at the place I have de¬ 
scribed, and, descending from their cab, walked 
along in front of this row of lofty houses look¬ 
ing upon the grave-yard, and inhabited by so 
much human misery. The doors of most of the 
houses stood open, for they were all let in rooms, 
and the entrance and staircase were common as 
the street. What forms of human misery and 
degradation presented themselves during one 
short walk which 1 once took there with a friend 
employed upon a mission of mercy! 
b Disease in its most frightful form, panting to 
inhale a little fresh air. Squalid misery, the 
result of the gin-shop—decent misery ready to 
starve. Women shut up in one room with great 
heartless, brutal, disobedient boys—sickness rest¬ 
ing untended upon its solitary bed. Wailing in¬ 
fants—scolding mothers—human nature under 
its most abject and degraded forms. No thrift, 
no economy, no attempt at cleanline.ss and'order. 
Idleness, recklessness, dirt, and wretchedness. 
Perhaps the very atmosphere of towns; perhaps 
these close, ill-ventilated rooms; most certainly 
the poisonous gin-shop, engender a relaxed state 
of nerves and muscles, which deprives people 
of the spirits ever to attempt to make them¬ 
selves a little decent. Then water is so dear, 
and dirt so pervading the very atmosphere. 


Poor things, they give it up; and acquiesce in, 
and become accustomed to it, and “ avec un mol- 
heur smrd dont Von ne te rend pae compfc," 
gradually sink a::d sink into the lowest abyss 
of habitual degradation, r 

It is diificult to express the painful sensations 
which Catherine experienced when she entered 
the room of the two sisters. To her the dirty 
paper, the carpetless floor, the miserable bed, 
the worm-eaten and scanty furniture, the aspect 
of extreme poverty which pervaded every thing, 
were so shocking, that she could hardly restrain 
her tdhrs. Not so Mrs. Danvers. 

Greater poverty, even she, could rarely have 
seen; but it was too often accompanied with 
what grieved her more, reckless indifference, 
and moral degradation Dirt and disorder, 
those agents of the powers of darkness, were 
almost sure to bo found where there was ex¬ 
treme want; but here the case wms different. 
As her experienced eye glanc^ round tho 
room, she could perceive that, pmr as was tho 
best, the best teas made of it; that a cheerful, 
active spirit—tho “ How to make tho best of it” 
—that spirit which is like the guardian angel 
of the poor, l)ad been busy here. 

The floor, though bare, was clean; the bed, 
though so mean, neatly arranged and made; 
the grate was bright', the chairs were dusted; 
the poor little plenishing neatly put in order. 
No dirty garments hanging about tho room; 
all carefully folded and put away they were; 
though she could not, of course, see that, for 
there were no half-open drawers of tho sloven, 
admitting dust and dirt, and offending the eye. 
Lettice herself, with hair neatly braided, her 
poor worn gown carefully put on, was sitting 
by the little table, busy at her work, looking 
the very picture of modest industiy. Only one 
figure oficnded the nice moral sense of Mrs. 
Danvers: that of Myra, who sat there with her 
fine hpir hanging round her face, in long, dirty, 
disheveled ringlets, her feet stretched out and 
pushed slip-shod into her shoes. With her 
dress half put on, and hanging over her, as 
the maids say, “no how,” she was leaning 
back in the chair, and sewing very languidly 
at a very dirty piece of work which she held 
in her hand. 

Both sisters started up when tho door open¬ 
ed. Lattice’s cheeks flushed with Joy, and her 
eye sparkled with pleasure as she rose to re¬ 
ceive her guests, brought forward her other 
only chair, stirred tho fire, and sent the light 
of a pleasant blaze through the room. Myra 
colored also, but her first action wa.s to stoop 
down hastily to pull up the heels of her shoes; 
she then oas\ a harried gland* upon her dress, 
and arranged it a little—occupied os usual with 
herself, her own appearance was the first thought 
—and never in her life more disagreeably. 

Catherine shook hands heartily with Lettice, 
saying, “ We are soon met again, you see 
and then went up to Myra, and extended her 
hand to her. The other took it, but was evi¬ 
dently so excessively ashamed of her Qpverty, 
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and her present appearance, before one who had 
scon her in better days, that she could not speak, 
or make any other reply to a kind speech of 
Catherine’s, but by a few unintelligible mur¬ 
murs. ^ 

“ I was impatient to come,” said Catherine— 
she and Mrs. Danvers Having seated themselves 
upon the two smaller chairs, while the sisters 
sat together upon the larger one—“because, 
you know, I must go out of town so very soon, 
and I wanted to call upon you, and have a little 
chat and talk of old times—and, really—^real¬ 
ly—’’ she hesitated. Dear, good thing, she was 
so drcmlfully afraid of mortifying either of the 
two in their present fallen state. 

“And, really—really,’’ said Mr^ Danvers, 
smiling, “ out with it, my love—^really—i%ally, 
Lettice, Catherine feels as 1 am sure you would 
feel if the cases were reversed. She can not 
bear the thoughts of her own prosperity, and at 
the .same Ume think of your misfortuRcs. I 
told her 1 wal^uite sure you would not be hurt 
if she did for ybu, what 1 was certain you 
would have done in such a case for her, and 
would let her make you a little more comfort¬ 
able before she went. The poor thing’s wed¬ 
ding-day will be quite spoiled by thinking about 
yon, if you won't, Lettice.’’ 

Lettice stretched out her hand to Catherine 
by way of answer; and received in return the 
rao.st warm and aflbetionate squeeze. Myra 
wa.s very glad to be made more comfortable— 
there was no doubt of that; but half ofleiidcd, 
and determined to bo as little obliged as possi¬ 
ble. And then, Catherine going to be married 
too. How hard !—every kind of good luck to 
be heaped upon hfr, and she herself so unfor¬ 
tunate in every way. 

Rut nobody cared for her ungracious looks. 
Catherine knew her of old, and Mrs. Danvers 
understood the sort of thing she was in a min¬ 
ute. Her walk had lain too long amid the 
victims of false views and ^perfect •moral 
training, to be surprised at this instance of their 
effects. The person who surprised her was 
Lettice. 

“ Well, then,” said Catherine, now quite re¬ 
lieved, and looking round the room, “ whgfo 
shall wo begin ? What will you have ? What 
do you want most ? I .shall make you wedding 
prc.scnts, you see, instead of you making them 
to me. When your turn comes you shtUl have 
your revenge.” 

“ Well,” Lettice said, “what must be must 
be, and it’s nonsense playing at being proud. I 
am very much obliged to you, indeed, Catherine, 
for thinking of us at this time; and if I must 
toll you What I should bo excessively obliged to 
you for, it is a pair of blankets. Poor Myra 
can hardly sleep for the cold.” 

“ It’s not the cold—it’s the wretched, hard, 
lumpy bed,” muttered Myra. 

This hint sent Cathcr|pe to the bed-side. 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried she, piteously, 
“poor dear things, how could you sleep at all? 
t^y call tliis a bed 7 and such blankets! 


Poor Myra!” her compassion quite overcoming 
her dislike. “ No wonder. My goodness! my 
goodness 1 it's very shocking indeed.” And the 
good young thing could not help crying. 

I “ Blankets, dear girls I and a mattress, and a 
feather bed, and two pillows. How have you 
lived through it? And you, poor Myr a, us ed, 
to be made so much of. Poor girl! ITBu so 
sorry for yon.” 

And oh! how her heart smote her for all she 
had saifi and thought to MjV'a’s disadvantage. 
And oh 1 how the generous eyes of Lettice 
beamed with pleasure'as these compassionate 
words were addressed to her sister. Mj'ra was 
so^nod and affected. She could almc^t forgive 
Catherine for being so fortunate. 

“ You are very kind, indeed, Catherine,” s^e 
said. 

Catherine, now quite at her ease* began to 
examine into their other wants; and without 
asking many questions, merely by peeping about, 
and forming her own conclusions, was soon pretty 
well aware of u'bat was of the most urgent ne¬ 
cessity. She was now quite upon the fidget to 
he gone, that she might order and send in the 
things; and ten of the twenty pounds given her 
for wedding lace was sjient before she and Mrs. 
Danvers reached home; that lady laughing, and 
lamenting over ^e wedding gown, which would 
certainly not be flounced witb Honiton, as Cath¬ 
erine’s gmxl god-mother bad intended, and look¬ 
ing so jileased, contented, and happy, that it did 
Catherine’s heart good to see her. 


CHAPTER IV. 

" The swam in barren dcserta with inrpriao 
Seea lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise; • . 

And starts amid the thirsty wild? to bear 
Kew falls of water murm’ring in h4 ear."— Pope. 

Ix the evening Mrs. Danvers seemed rather 
tired, and the two sat over the fire a long 
time, without a single word being uttered; but, 
at last, when tea was finished, and they had 
both taken their work, Catherine, who had been 
in profound meditation all this time, began: 

“ My dear Mrs. Danvers, are yon rested ? 
I have a great deal to talk to you about, if you 
will let me.” 

"I must be very much tired, indeed, Cath¬ 
erine, when I do not like to hear you talk,” was 
the kind reply. 

Mrs. Danvers reposed very comfortably in her 
arm-chair, with her feet upon a footstool before 
the cheerful blazing fire; and now Catherine 
drew her chair closer, rested her feet upon the 
fendeik •Hid seemed to prepare herself for a 
regular confidential talk with her beloved old 
friend. ^ 

“My dear Mrs. Danvers, you are such a 
friend both of my dear mother’s and mine, that 
I think I may, without scruple, open my whole 
heart to you upon a matter in which more than 
myself are concerned. If you think me wrong, 
stop me,” said she, laying her hand affectionately 
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upon that of her friend, and fixing those honest, 
earnest ejes of hers upon her face. 

Mrs. Danvers pressed the hand, and said: 

“ My love, whatever you confido to me yon 
know is sacr^; and if 1 can be of any assistance 
to you, dear girl, I think you need not scruple 
.opening your mind; for you know 1 am a sort 
of ^AfPral mother-confessor to all my acquaint¬ 
ance, and am as secret as such a profession de¬ 
mands.” 

Catherine liftei^ up the hand j she held it, 
pressed if, and continued to hold it; then she 
looked at the fire a little while, and at last 
spoke. 

“ Did*you never in j'our walk in life obserye 
one evil under the sun, which appears to me to 
be a most crying one in many families, the undue 
inftuence exercised by, and the power allowed 
to servants^” 

“ Yes, my dear, there are few of the minor 
evils—if lyinor it can be called—that I have 
thought produetive of more daily discomforts 
than that. At times the evils assume a much 
greater magnitude, and are very serious indeed. 
Alienated hearts—divided families—property to 
a large amount unjustly and unrighteously di¬ 
verted from its natural channel—and misery, 
not to be told, about old age and a dying bed.” 

Catherine slightly shuddered,,and said: 

“ I have not had %n opportunity of seeing 
much of the ■world, you know; ■what you say is 
rather what I feared it might be, than what I 
have actuallj' obsened; but I have had a sort' 
of divination of wh.at might in future arise. It j 
is inexplicable to me the power a servant may 
gain, and the tyrannical way in which she will j 
dare to exercise it. The unaccountable way in 
which those who have every title to command, | 
•mty be brought to obey, is scarcely to be be¬ 
lieved, and to uJfc inexplicable.” 

'• Fear and indolence, my dear. Weak spirits 
and a weak body, upon the one side: on the 
other, that species of force which want of feeling, 
want of dclicac)', want of a nice con'-cicnce, ■want 
even of an enlarged understanding—which rough 
habits and coarse perceptions bestow. Relievo 
me, dear girl, almost as much power is obtained 
in this foolish world by the absence of certain 
qualities ns by the possession of others. Silly 
penile think it so nice and easy to govern, and 
so bard to obey. It requires many higher 
qualities, and much more rule over the spirit to 
command obedience than to pa}' it.” 

“• Yes, no doubt, one does not think enough j 
of that. Jeremy Taylor, in his fine pra)'ers, has ; 
one for a new married wife just about to enter 
a family: ho teaches her to pray for * a right | 
judgment in nil things; not to be annoyed at' 
trifles; nor discomposed by contrariety of ac¬ 
cidents ;’ a spirit ‘ to overcome all my infirmities, 
and comply with and bear with the infirmities , 
of others; giving offense to none, but doing good 
to all 1 can;’ but I think he should have added 
a petition for strength to rule and guide that 
portion of the household which falls under her I 
immediate care ■with e firm and righteous band, i 


not yielding feebly to the undue encroachment 
of others, not suffering, through indolence or a 
mistaken love of peace, evil habits to creep over 
those who look up to us and depend upon us, to 
their own infinite injury ps well as to our own. 
Ah 1 that is the part of a woman’s duty hardest 
to fulfill; and I almost tferablc,” said the young 
bride elect, “when I think how heavy the re¬ 
sponsibility ; and how hard 1 shall find it to ac¬ 
quit myself as I desire.” 

“ In this as in other things,” answered Mrs. 
Danvers, affectionately passing her hand over 
her young favorite's smooth and shining hair, 
I have ever observed there is but one portion 
of real strength; one force alone by W'hicb wo 
can move r\)ountains. But, in that strength we 
assuredly are able to move mountains. Was this 
all that you had to say, my clear ?” 

“ Oh, no—but—it is so disagreeable— yot I 
think. Did you ever notice how things went on 
at home, my dear friend ?” . 

“ Yes—a little I have. One help, you 

know, if one stays long in a hoiisc, seeing the 
relation in which the different members of a 
family stand to each other." 

“ 1 thought you must have done so; that 
makes it easief for me—well, then, that wn.s one 
great reason which made me so unwilling to 
leave mamma." 

“ I understand.” 

” There is a vast deal of that sort of tyranny 
exercised in our family already. Ever since I 
have grown up 1 have done all in my power to 
check it, by encouraging niy }>oor, dear mamma, 
to exert a little spin!; lint she is so gentle, .so 
soft, so indulgent, and so afleciionatc—for even 
that comes in her ■way. . . . She gets attached 
to every thing around her. She can not bear 
new faces, .she .says, and this I lliink the servants 
blow, and take advantage of. They venture to 
do as tlic}' like, because they think it will be too 
; painful an exertion for her to change ilieni.” 
j “Y’t-, niy dejir, that is exactly us things go 
' on; not in your family alone, hut in numbers that 
11 could name if I chose. It is a very serioiw 
' evil. It amounts to a sin in many households. 

; The waste, the almost vicious luxury, the idlc- 
, nejis that is allowed ! The jxjsitivo loss of what 
' might be so nmeh better bestowed upon those 
! who really want it, to the positive injury of those 
who enjoy it! The demoralizing effect of pam- 
pered haliits — the sins ■wliie.h are committed 
through the temptation of having nothing to do, 
will make, I fear, a dark catalogue again.st the 
masters and mistresses of families; ■vrho, because 
they have money in abundance, and hate trouble, 
allow all this misrule, and its attendant ill con¬ 
sequences upon their dcpeiidciMs. Neglecting 
‘to rule with diligence,’ as the Apdstlo com¬ 
mands ns, and satisfied, provided they themselves 
escape suffering from the ill consC(|ucnces, ex¬ 
cept as fur as an overflowing plentiful pur.se is 
concerned. Few people seem to reflect upon 
the mischief tiiey may bo doing to these tlieii 
liitlf-eitncuted fviiow creatures by such hegli 
gcnce.” 
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Catherine looked very grave, almost sorrow- 
ful, at this speech—she said: 

“ Poor mamma—but she can not help it—^in- 
dced she can not. She is all love, and is gen- 
tleness itself. The blessed one ‘who thinketh 
no evil.’ How can thA Randall find the heart 
to tease her! as I an^sure she does—though 
mamma never complains. And then, I am 
afraid, indeed, I feel certain, when I am gone 
the evil will very greatly increase. You, per- 
haps, have observed,” added she, lowering her 
voice, “that poor papa makes it particularly 
diflicult in our family—doubly difTicult., His 
old wounds, his injured arm, his age and in- 
drinilies, make all sorts of little comforts indis¬ 
pensable to him. Ho suffers so much bodily, 
and he suffers, too, so much from liltle i|icon- 
venicnccs, that he can not bear to have any thing 
done for him in an unaccustomed way. Randali 
and Williams have lived with us ever sinee I was 
five years old—when poor papa came back from 
Waterloo ahiMst cut to pieces. And he is so 
fond of them l^will not hear a complaint against 
thorn — not oven from mamma. Oh! it is not 
her fault—poor, dear mamma!” 

‘‘ No, my love, such a dreadful sufferer as the 
poor general too often is, makes things very dif¬ 
ficult at times. I understand all that quite well; 
nut wc arc still only on the preamble of your 
discourse, my Catherine; Something more than 
vain lamentation is to come of it, 1 feel sure.” 

*■ Yes, indeed. Dear generous mamma! She 
would not hear of my slaying with her and giving 
up Edgar; nor would she listen to what he was 
noldo enough to propose, that he should abandon 
his profession and come tiiid live at the Hazels, 
rather than that I should feel I was tampering 
with my dot)’, lor his sake, dear fellow!” 

/.nd the tears stood in Catherine’s eyes. 

“Nothing I could say would make her listen 
to it. I could hardly he soriy for Edgar’s sake 
1 knew whiit a .sacrifice it would be upon his 
part—more than a woman ought to accepufrom 
a lorrr. 1 think—a man in his dotage, ns one 
may sny. Don’t you think so, too, ma’am ?” 

*■ Yes, my dear, indeed 1 do. Well, go on.” 

“ 1 have been so perplexed, so unhappy, so 
undecided what to do—so sorry to leave this 
dear, generous mother to the mercy of those 
servants of hers—whose inlliienec, when she is 
alone, and with nobody to hearten her up a little, 
will he .so terribly upon the increa.se—tli.at 1 have 
not known what to do. Bnt to-day, while 1 was 
dressing for dinner, a sudden, blessed thought 
came into my mind—retilly, just like a Hash of 
light that seemed to pul every thing clear at once 
—and it i.s about that I want to consult you, if 
yon will let me. That dear Lctlieg Arnold !— 
1 knew her from*a child. You can not think 
what a creature she is. So sensible, so cheer¬ 
ful, so swcel-tompcrcd, so scif-sacrifieing, yet so 
^ever, and firm, and .steady, when nece.ssary. 
Mamma wants a daughter, and papa wants a 
render and n baekgamnton prayer. Lettiee 
Arnold i.-. the very thing.” 

Airs. Danvers made no answer. 


“Don’t you think so? Are you not sure? 
Don’t you see it?” asked poor Catherine, anv. 
iously. 

Alas! my dear, there is one thing I can 
scarcely ever persuade myself to do; and that 
is—advise any one to undertake the part of 
humble friend.” 

“ Oh, dear! oh, dear! I know it’s a I WIt b le * • 
part in general; and 1 can’t think why.” 

“ Because neither parly in general understands 
the nature of the relation, nor the exchange of 
duties it implies. For w'ant of proper httention 
to this, the post of govefness is often rendered so 
unsatisfactory to one side, and .so very uncom¬ 
fortable to the other, bnt in that case lit least 
something is defined. In the part of the humble 
friend there is really nothing—every thing de¬ 
pends upon the equity and good-nature of tUo 
first party, and the candor and good-jyill of the 
second. Eijuity not to exact too much—good¬ 
nature to consult the comfort and happiness of 
the dependent. On that dcpcndqpt’s side, can¬ 
dor in judging of what is exacted; and good-will 
cheerfully to do the best in her power to bo 
amiable and agreeable.” 

“ I am not afraid of mamma. She will never 
be exacting much. She will study the happinc.ss 
of all who depend upon her; she onl}' does it 
almost too much, 1 sometimes think, to the 
sacrifice of her own comfoit, and to the spoiling 
of them—iind though papa is sometimes so suf¬ 
fering that he can’t help being a little impatient, 
yet ho is a perfect gentleman, you know. As 
for Lettiee Arnold, if ever there was a person 
who knew ‘ how to make the best of it,’ and sup 
cheerfully upon fried onions when she had lost 
her piece of roast kid, it is .she. Besides, she is 
so uniformly good-natured, that it is quite a 
pleasure to her to oblige. The only dungv* 
between dearest mamma and Lsftice will be— 
of their quarreling which shall give up most to 
the other. But, joking apart, she is a vast deal 
more than I have said—she is a remarkably clever, 
.spirited girl, and shows it when she is called 
upon. You can not think how discreet, how 
patient, yet how firm, she can be. Her jiarcnts, 
poor ])Poplc, were very difficult to live with, and 
were always running wrong. If it had not been 
for Lettiee, affairs would have got into dreadful 
confusion. There is that in her so right, such 
an inherent downright sense of propriety and 
ju.stice—.somehow or other I am confident she 
will not let Randall tyrannize over mamma when 
I am gone.” 

“ Really,” said Airs. Danvers, “ what you say 
seems very reasonable. There arc exceptions to 
every rule. It certainly is one of mine to have 
as little as possible to do in recommending young 
women to the situation o( humble friends. Yet 
in some cases I have seen all the comfort you 
anticipate arise to both parties from such a coif- 
nection; and I owm I never saw a fairer chance 
pre.sentod than the pre.scnt; provided Randall 
is not too strong for you all; which may be 
feared.” 

“ Well, then, you do not duadvise me to talk 
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to mamma about it, and I will write to you as 
Soon as I possibly can; and you wilt be kind 
enough to negotiate with Lctticc, if you approve 
of the terms. As for Randall, she shall not be 
too hard for mo. Now is my hour; I am in 
the ascendant, and 1 will win this battle or 

• perish; that is, I will tell mamma 1 won't be 

mar?1Bd upon any other terms; and to have 
‘Miss’ married is quite as great a matter of 
pride to Mrs. Randall as to that dearest of 
mothers.” , 

The contest with Mif. Randall was as fierce 
as Catherine, in her worst anticipations, could 
have expected. She set herself most doggedly 
against the plan. It, indeed, militated against 
all her schemes. She had intended to have 
every thing far more than ever her own ■w'ay 
when "Miss Catherine was gone;” and though 
she had no doubt but that she should “ keep the 
creature iu her place,” and “teach her there 
was only on» mistress here” (which phra.se 
usually means the maid, though it implies the 
lady), yet she had a sort of a misgiving about it. 
There would be one at her (Mrs. Melwyn’s) 
ear as well as herself, and at, possibly, her 
master’s, too. which was of still more import¬ 
ance. And then “those sort of people are so 
artful and enntankerons. Oh.' she’d seen enough 
of them in her day! ^oor scr\'ants couldn’t have 
a moment’s peace with a creature like that in 
the house, spying about and telling every thing 
in the parlor. One can’t take a walk, or see a 
poor friend, or have a bit of comfort, but all 
goes up there. Well, those may put up with 
it who like. Here’s one as won’t, and that’s 
me myself; and so I shall make bold to tell 
Miss Catherine. General and Mrs. Mclwj'n 

• must choose between me and the new-comer.” 

Poor Catherine 1 Mrs. Melwyn cried, and 
said her daughter w'as very right; but she was 
sure Randall never would bear it. And the 
general, with whom Randall had daily oppor¬ 
tunity for private converse while she bound up 
his shattered arm, and dressed the old wound, 
which was perpetually breaking out afresh, and 
discharging splinters of bone, easily talked her 
master into the most decided dislike to the 
scheme. 

^ But Catherine stood firm. She had the sup¬ 
port of her own heart and judgment; and the 
greater the difficulty, the more strongly she felt 
the necessity of the measure. Edgar backed 
her, too, with all his might. He could hardly 
keep down his vexation at this weakness on one 
side, and indignation at the attempted tyranny 
on the other, and he said every thing he could 
think of to encourage Catherine to perscyerc. 

She talked the matter well over with her 
father. The general was the most testy, cross, 
and unreasonable of old men; always out of 
humor, because always suffering, and always 
jealoas of every body’s influence and authority, 
because he was now too weak and helpless to 
rule his family with a rod of iron, such as ho, 
the greatest of martinets, had wielded in better 


days in his regiment and in bis household alike. 
He suffered himself to be governed by Randall, 
and by nobody else; because in yielding to 
Randall, there was a sort of consciousness of 
the exercise of free wil|. Ho ought to bo in¬ 
fluenced by his gentle ^fe, and clever, sensible 
daughter; but there whs no reason on earth, 
bht because he chose to do it, that he should 
mind what Randall said. 

“ I hate the whole pack of them 1 I know 
well enough what sort of a creature you’ll bring 
among us, Catherine. A whining, mcthodistic^ 
old maid, with a face like a hatchet, and a flguro 
as if it hod been pressed between tw’o boards, 
dressed in a flimsy cheap silk, of a dingy brown 
color, with a cap like a grenadier’s. Your 
mother and she will be sitting moistening their 
eyes all day long over the sins of mankind; and, 
I’ll be bound, my own sins won’t be forgotten 
among them. Oh! I know the pioos creatures, 
of old. Nothing they hate like a poor old vet¬ 
eran, with a naughty word or tw^n his mouth 
now and then. Never talk to'me, Catherine, 
I can’t abide such cattle.” 

“ Dearest papa, what a picture yon do draw! 
ju.st to frighten yourself. Why, Lctticc Arnold 
is onlj' about nineteen, I believe; and though 
she’s not particularly pretty, she's the pleasant- 
est-looking creature you ever saw. And as for 
bemoaning herself over her neighbors’ .vins. I’ll 
' be bound she’s not half such a Methodist as 
Randal].’’ 

“ Randall is a very pious, good woman, I’d 
have you to know. Miss Catherine.” 

“ I’m sure I hope she ls, papa; but you must 
own she makes a great fuss about it. And I 
really believe, the habit she has of whispering 
and turning up the whites of her eyes, when sho 
hears of a neighbor’s peccadillo.s, i.s one thing 
j»rhich sets you so against the righteous, dearest 
papa; now', you know it is.” 

*■ You’re a saucy baggage. How old is this 
thing* you’re trying to put upon us, did you 
say?” ' 

“Why, about nineteen, or, perhaps, twenty. 
And then, who’s to rend to you, papa, when I 
am gone, and play backgammon? You know 
i^aroma must not read, on account of her chest, 
and she plays so badly, you say, at backgam¬ 
mon ; and it’s so dull, husband and wife playing, 
you know.” (Poor Mrs. Melwyn dreaded, of 
all things, backgammon; she invariably got 
ridiculed if she played ill, and put her husband 
into a passion if sho beat him. Catherine bad 
long taken this business upon herself.) 

“ Docs sho play backgammon tolerably ? and 
can she read without drawling or galloping ?" 

“Just at your own pace, piyia, whatever that 
may be. Besides, you can only try her; she’s 
easily sent aw'ay if you and momma don’t like 
her. And then think, she is a poor clergyman'*, 
daughter; and it would be quite a kind action.” 

“ A poor parson’s! It would have been more 
to the purpose if you hod said a poor ollicor’s. 

I pay tithes enough to the block coated gentle¬ 
men, without being bothered with their children •. 
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and who ever pays tithes to as, I wonder ? I if you like to bo a domestie slave yourselii let 
I don’t see what right parsons have to marry at nu be no hindrance.” 

all; g^d then, forsooth, corao and ask other “ A domestic slave 1 why .should 1 bo a do- 
poop take care of their brats 1” mestio slave? 1 sec no slavery in the case.” 

“AHP but she’s %ot to bo taken care of for “ I call it slavery, whatever you may do, to 
nothing; only think,what a comfort she’ll bo.” have nothing to do all day but play toad-e^er 
“ To your mamma, perhaps, but not to me. and flatterer to a good-for-nothing old^omail; 

, And she'i always the first person to bo considered to bear all her ill-humors, and be the butt for all 
ill this house, I know very w’cll; and I know her caprices. That’s what humble friends ate 
very well who it is that drosses the poor old expected to do, I believe; what else are they 
soldier’s w’omuls, and studies his comforts—and hired for?” • 

he'll study hers; and I won’t have l^r vexed • “I should neithef toady nor flatter, I hope,” 
to please any of you.” said Lettice; “ and as for bearing people’s iH- 

*■ But why should she bo vexed? It’s nothing humors, and being now and then Ae sport of 
to htr. She's not to live with Lettice. And 1 ’their caprices, why that, as you say', is very 
must say, if Randall sets herself ag^nst this disagreeable, yet, perhaps, it is what we must 
mea.surc, she behaves in a very unreasonable rather expect. But Mrs. Melwyn, 1 ha^e al¬ 
and unworthy manner, in my opinion ” ways heard, is the gentlest of Ijpman beings. 

“ Hoity toity! To bo sure; and who’s behav- And if she is like Catherine, she must be free 
ing in an unreasonable and unworthy manner from caprice, and nobody could he^ quite loving 
now, 1 vs^der, abusing her behind her back, a her.” , 

worthy, atft^dicd creature, whose solo object it ‘‘ Stuff!—love I love! A humble friend love 

Ls to .study the welfare of us all? She's told mo her unliumblo friend; for 1 suppose one must 
so a thousand times.” not venture to call one’s mistress a tyrant. Oh, 

" I daresay. Well, now, papa, listen to me. no, a friend I a dear friend!'’ in a taunting. 
I’m going away from you for good—yonr littie ironical voice. 

Catherine. Ju.st for once grant me this ns a “ Whomever it might be my fate to live with, 
favor. Only try Lcttiec. I'm sure you'll like I should try to love; for I believe if one tries to 
her; and if, lifter she's*l)ccn here a quarter of a love people, *ono .soon Sfind.s something lovable 
year, you don't wish to keep her, why part with about jthem, and Mrs. Melwyn, 1 feel sure, 1 
her, and I'll promise not to say a word about it. should soon love very much.” 

Randall has her good qualities, I suppose, like “ So like you! ready to love any thing and 
the ri“t of the world; but Randall must be kovery thing. I verily believe if there was noth- 
taught to keep her jilai-e, and that’s not in this | ing else to love but the little chimney-sweeper 
drawing-room. And it’s hnc you want Lcttiec, | boy, you'd fall to loving him, rather than love 
not in your dressing-ronra. Randall shall have nobody.'’ 

it all her own way there, and that ought to con- j ‘‘ I am sure that's true enough,” said Lettice, 

*ent her. And besides, papa, do you know, I ^ laughing; “I have more than once felt^vary 

can't marry Edgar till you have consented, be- inneh inuliiicd to love the littlC bov who carries* 
cause I can not leave mamma and yon with no- the soot-bag for the man who sweeps these 
body to keep you coinpany.'’ chimneys — such a saucy-looking, little sooty 

*• Edgar and you be d—d I Well, dp as j'ou rogue.'’ 

like. The .sooner you're ou*of the house the •’As if a person’s love could be worth hav- 

bettur. I .shan't have my own way till you’re ing,” continued the sister, “who is so ready' to 
gone. Yon’ro a sad coaxing baggage, but you love any body'.” 

leave a pretty face of your own, Miss Catherine.'’ “ No, that I deny. Some few people I do find 

it hard to love."’ 

If the debate upon the subject ran higfl at “ Me for one.’’ 
the Hazels, so did it in the little humble apart- “ Oh, IMy'ra!’’ 

ment which the two sisters occupied. “ Well, I beg your pardon. You're very kind 

“A humble friend! No,’’ cried Myra, “that to me. But I'll tell you who it will be inqiossi- 
I would never, never bo; rather die of hunger blc for you to love—if .such a thing can bo: 
first ” that’s that testy', craw, old general.’’ 

“Dying of hunger is a very horrible thing,’’ “I don’t suiiposc I shall have much to do 
said lettice, quietly, “and much more easily with the old general, if I go.” 
said than done. We have not, God be thanked “//'you go. Oh, yon re sure to go. You’re 
for it, ever been quite so badly ^ff as that; but so sanguine; every new prospect is so prorais- 
I have stood iftur enough to the dreadful gulf ingf But pardon mo, you seem quite to have 
to* look down, and to sound its depth and its forgotten that reading to the old general, and 
darknes.s. I am very thankful, deeply thankful, playing backgammon with him, are among Jour 
for this offer, which I should gladly accept, only' specified employments.” 
what is to become of you?’’ “ Well, 1 don’t see much harm in it if they 

< Oh! never mind me. It’s the fashion now, are. A man can’t bo very cross with one when 
I SCO, for every body to think of you, and nobody one’s rc.-iding to him—and as for the backgnm • 
ta think of mo. I’m not worth caring for, now ^ mon, I mean to lose every game, if that wiB 
thosft who cared for mo are gone. Oh! prnv, please him.” . 

VoL. I.—No. 1.—C ^ 
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“ Oh, a man can't be cross with a reader ? 
I wish you knew as much of the world as I do, 
and had heard people read. ■ Why, nothing on 
earth puts one in such a lidget. I’m sure I’vo 
been put into such a worry by people’s way of 
reading, that I could have pinched them. Really, 
Lbttioo,*^nr simplicity would shame a child of 
five years old.” 

“ Well, I shall do my best, and besides I shall 
take care to set my chair so far off that I can’t 
get pinched, "at least ;*and as for a poor, ailing, 
suffering old man being a Kitio impatient and* 
cross, why one can’t expect to get fifty pounds 
a year for jllst doing nothing.—I do suppose it 
is expected that 1 should bear a few of these 
things in place of Mrs. Melwyn; and 1 don’t 
see viliy I should not.” 

“ Oh, dear l^Well, my love, you’re quite made 
for the place, 1 see; you always had something 
of the spaniel m you, or the walnut-tree, or any 
of those things wlych are the better for being ill- 
used. It was quite a proverb with our poor 
mother, ‘a worm will turn, but not Lettice.’” 

Lcttice felt very much inclined to turn now. 
But the mention of her mother—that mother 
whose mismanagement and foolish indulgence 
had contributed so much to poor Myra's faults 
— faults for which she now paid so heavy a pen¬ 
alty—silenced the gencraus girl, and she mado 
no answer. 

No an-swer, let it proceed from never so good 
a motive, makes cross people ofien more cross; 
though perhaps upon the whole it is the best 
plan. 

So Myra in a still more querulous voice wont 
on: 

“ This room will be rather dismal all by one’s 
self, and I don’t know how I’m to go about, up 
•and down, fetch "and carry, and work as you 
are able to do.... 1 was never used to it. It 
comes very hard upon mo.” And she began to 
cry. 

“ Poor Myra! dear Myra! don’t cry: I never 
intended to leave you. Though I talked as if I 
did, it was only in the way of argument, because 
I thought more might be said for the kind of life 
than you thought; and I felt sure if people were 
tolerably kind and candid, 1 could get along very 
wetland make myself quite comfortable. Dear 
roe! after such hardships as we have gone 
through, a little w'ould do that. But do you 
think, poor dear girl, I could have a moment’s 
peace, and know you wore here alone ? No, 
no.” 

And so when she went in the evening to 
earry her answer to Mrs. Danvers, who had 
conveyed to her Catherine’s prop<»ai, Lettice 
said, that she should have liked exceodingljr to 
accept Catherine's offer, and was sure she should 
have been very happy herself^ and would have 
done every thing in her power to make Mrs. 
Melwyn happy, but that it was impossible to 
leave her -sister.” 

“If that is }'our only diiiioulty, my dear, don’t 
make yourself uneasy about that. I have fonnd 
a place for your sister which I think she will like 


I very well. It is with Mrs. Fisho', the great 
I milliner in Dovor-slroct, whore she will be taken 
care of, and mny bo very comfortable.^^rs. 

^ Fisher is a most excellent person, and veM^nx- 
ious, not only about the hetfith and coflPort of 
those she employs, but about their good behav¬ 
ior aAd their security from evil temptation. 
Such a beautiful girl as your sister is, lives in • 
perpetual danger, exposed as she is without pro* 
tection in this great town.” 

“ But Myra has such an abhorrence of servi¬ 
tude, os qhc calls it—such an independent high 
spirit—I fear she will never like it.” 

“It will bo very good for her, whether sho 
‘likes it or not. Indeed, my dear, to speak sin¬ 
cerely, the placing your sister out of danger in 
the house of Mrs. Fisher ought to be a decisive 
reason with you for accepting Catherine’s pro¬ 
posal—even did you dislike it much more than 
you seem to do.” 

“ Oh! to toll the truth, 1 should likprAho plan 
very much indeed—much more tkan I have 
wished to say, on account of Myra: but she 
never, never will submit to bo ruled, 1 fear, and 
make herself happy where, of course, sho must 
obey orders a.id fcllow regulations, whether she 
likes them or not. Unfortunately, poor dear, 
she lias been so little accustomed to be contra¬ 
dicted.” 

“ Well, then, it is high time she should begin; 
for contradicted, sooner or later, we all of us are 
certain to be. Seriously, again, my dear, good 
Lettiee—I must call you Lettice—^your inno¬ 
cence of heart prevents you from knowing what 
snares surround a beautiful young woman like 
your sister. I like yon best, I own j but I have 
thought much more of her fate than yours, upon 
that account. Huch a situation as is offered to 
yon she evidently is quite unfit to fill; bnl I 
went—the very day Catherine and I came to 
your lodgings and saw you both—to my good 
friend Mrs. Fisher, and, with great dilliculty, 
have persuaded htf,- at last to take your sister. 
She disliked the idea very much; but she’s an 
excellent woman: and when I represented to 
her the peculiar circumstances of the case, she 
promised sho would consider the matter. Slic 
took*a week to consider of it—for she is a very 
cautions person is Mrs. Fisher; and some people 
call her very cold and severe. However, sho 
has decided in our favor, as I expected she vrould. 
Her compassion always gets the better of her 
prudence, when the two arc at issue. And su 
you would not dislike to go to Mrs. Melwyn’s ?” 

“ How could I ? Why, after what we have 
suffered, it must be like going into Paradise.” 

“ Nay, nay—ja little too fast. No dependent 
situation is ever exactly a ParaiKse. I should 
bo .sorry you saw things in a false light, and 
should bo disappointed.” 

“ Oh, no, 1 Jo not wish to do that—I don’t 
think—thank yon for the great kindness and in¬ 
terest you are so kind as to show by this last re-, 
mark—but I think I never in my life enjoyed one 
day of unmixed happiness since 1 was quite m 
little child; and I have got so entirely intq the 
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habit of thinking that every thing in the world 
goes so—that when I say Paradise, or quite 
• happy, or so on, it is always in a eertain sense 
—a comparative sci^e.” 

“ I am glad to see you so reasonable—that is 
one sure way to be‘happy; but you will find 
your crosses at the Hazels. The general is not 
very swoot-tempered; and oven dear mild Mrs. 
Molwyii is not perfect.” 

“ Wh_v, madam, what am I to expect ? If I 
can not bear a few disagreeable things, what do 
1 go tlicrc for ? Not to be fed, and houeed, and 
paid at other people’s expense, just that I may 
please my own humors all the time. That 
irould be rather an unfair bargain, I think. No: 
I own there arc some things I could hot and 
would not bear for any consideration; but there 
arc a great many others that T can, and I shall, 
and I will—and do ray best, too, to make happy, 
and be happy; and, in .short, I don’t ftcl the 
least afraur^’ 

“ No more you need—^you right-spirited creat- 
u-c,” .said Mrs. Danvers, cordially. 

Many were the dilTionltics, endless the objec¬ 
tions raised by Myra against thb proposed plan 
of going to Mrs. Fisher. Such people’s objee- 
lions and diirienlties are ipdeed endless. In their 
weaknos.s and their sclfishnes.s, they like to be 
objects of pity—they take a comfort in bother¬ 
ing and wearying people with their interminable 
complaints. Theirs is not the sacred outbreak 
of the overloaded heart—casting itself upon an¬ 
other heart for support and consolation under 
suircring that is too strong and too bitter to be 
cndiired alone. Sacred call for syrajiathy and 
consolation, and rarely made in vain! It is the 
wearying and futile attempt to cast the burden 
of sorrow and suflering upon others, instead pf 
seeking their assistance in encUiring it one’s self. 
Vain and useless endeavor, and which often bears 
hard upon the sympathy even the kindtst and 
truest hearts! 

Ineffectually did Lettice endeavor to represent 
matters under a cheerful aspect. Nothing was 
of any avail. Myra would persist in lamenting, 
and grieving, and tormenting herself and her ^s- 
ter; bewailing the iirucl fate of both—would 
persist in recapitulating every objection which 
could be made to the plan, and every evil con¬ 
sequence which could possibly ensue. Not that 
she had the slightest intention in the world of 
refusing her share in it, if she would have suf¬ 
fered herself to say so. She rather liked the 
idea of going to that fashionable modhte, Mrs. 
Fisher: she had the “ ante de dentelle" with 
which Napoleoik reproached poar Josephine. 
There was something positively delightful to her 
imagination in the idea of dwelling among rich 
-^ilks, Brimscls laces, ribbons, and feathers; it was 
to her what woods, and birds, and trees were to 
her sister. She fancied herself elegantly dressed, 
walking about a show-room, filled with all sorts 
of beautiful things; herself, perhain, the most 
beahtifnl thing in it, and the object of a sort of 
flattoilhg interest, through themelancholy cloud 


“upon her fine features.” Nay, her romantic 
imagination traveled still farther—gentlemen 
sometimes come up with ladies to show-rooms. 
—^who could tell ? Love at first sight was not 
altogether a dream. Such things had happened. 
.... Myra had road plenty of old, rubbj^y n«v. , 
els when she was a girl. ‘ * 

I ” 

Such were the comfortable thoughts she kept 
to herself: but it was, as I said, one endless com¬ 
plaining externally. • ^ 

Catherine insisted upon being allowed to ad- 
v*ance the money for flic ncces.sary clothes, which, 
to satisfy the delicacy of the one and tiie pride of 
Jhc other, she agreed should be repaid by install¬ 
ments as their salaries became due. The sale 
of their few possessions put a sovereign gr so 
into the pocket of each, and thus the sisters 
parted; the lovely Myra to Mrs. dFishcr’s, and 
Letticfc, by railway', to the Hazels. 

(7a ie contwted.) • 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA IN 1669. 

“ *I?CR many days previous the sky had been 

1 - overcast and the weather, notwithstanding 
the season, oppressively hot. The thunder and 
lightning wer* incessant^ and the eruption was 
at length ushered in by a violent shock of an 
earthqitake, which leveled most of the houses 
at Nicolosi. Two great chasms then opened 
near that village, from whence ashes were 
thrown out in such quantities, -that, in a few 
w'cefcs, a double hill, called Monte Rosso, 450 
feet high, was formed, and the surrounding 
country covered to such a depth, that nothing 
but the tops of the trees could be seen. The 
lava ran in a stream filly fe(^ deep, and fbifi- 
miles wide, overw'hclming in its cour-e fourteen 
tow'ns and villages; and had it not separated 
before reaching Catania, that city w'ould have 
been virtually annihilated as w'cre Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. The walls had been purposely 
raised to a height of sixty feet, to repel the 
danger if possible, but the torrent accumulated 
behind them, and poured down in n cascade of 
fire upon the town. It still continued to ad¬ 
vance, and, after a course of fifteen miles, ran 
into the sea, where it formed a mole 600 yards 
long. The walls were neither thrown down 
nor fused by contact with the ignited matter, 
and have since been discovered by Prince Bis- 
cari, when excavating in search of a well known 
to have existed in a certain spot, and from the 
steps of which the lava may now be seen curling 
over like a monstrous billow in the very aet df 
fallii^. 

“The great crater fell in during this erup¬ 
tion, and a fissure, six feet wide and twclyo 
'miles long, opened in the plain of S. Leo. In 
the space of six weeks, the habitations of 27,000 
persons were destroyed, a vast extent of tho 
most fertile land rendered desolate for ages, the 
oourse of rivers changed, and the whole face of 
the district transformed.”—jlfarjttiu of Or¬ 
monde's jStUumn tn Sicily. 
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VOLCANIC ERUPTION—MOUNT ETNA 
IN 1849. 

rpHE mass extended for -a breadth of altout 
J- 1000 pacc.s, advancin<r gradually, more 
_ or Jess rapidly according to the nature of the 
gtoundTJfer which it moved, but making steady 
progress. It had formed two branches, one 
going in a northerly, and the other in a westerly 
direction. No daiigcf beyond los.s of trees or 
crops-was nfJprehcndod from the former, but the 
'.ocond was moving in a direct lino for the towil 
of Bronte, and to it wo coiitined our attention. 
The towu.^)cople, on their psirt, had not been 
idle. I have before mentioned the clearance 
which they made of their goods, but precautions 
had also been taken outside the town, with a 


I the heat of the mass, and, in a few minutes after 
it had been reached by the lava, bursting into 
flames at the base, and soon prostrate and de¬ 
stroyed. It being Sunday, all the population 
had turned out to see what •progro.ss the enemy 
was- making, and prayers j^nd invocations to a 
variety of saints were every where heard around. 
‘ Chiainate Sant’ Antonio, Signor,’ said one 
woman eagerly to me, ‘ per I'amor di Uio, t.hia- 
mate la Santa Maria.’ Many females knelt 
around, absorbed in their anxiety and devotion, 
while tli^ men generally stood in silence gazing 
in dismay at the scene before them. Our guidc 
was a poor liddler thrown out of cinployincnt 
by the strict penance enjoined with a view to 
avert tha impending calamity, dancing and mir'ic 
being especially forbidilen, even had any one 
under such cireumstfmccs been inclined to in- 


view, if pnssj^ile, to arrest the progress of the i 
lava; and a very massive wall of coarse loose j dulge in them.” 

work was ii^ the course of erection across a 1 

valley down whigli the stream must flow. We 
heard afterward, that the impelling power was 
spent before the strength of this work was pat 
to the test, but had it failed. Bronte had been 
lost. It is not easy to convey by words any ' 6000 feet. The siglu which nuU his eyes was, 
very acimrate idea. The lava appeared to be ' he tolls us, andtwc may well believe it, one of 

from thirty to forty feet in depth, and .some 1 the grandest and most awful it had ever lieiii 


The Marqiii.s of Ormonde was ^Vbnturous 
enough, despite the fate of I'ltnpetl^des and ol 
Pliny, to ascend in the evening to see the Boee.i 
di Tnoeo, which is at an elevation of about 


(lotion of its aspect and progress npy be formed 
by iiiiagiiiing a hill of Fiose stones of all sizes, 
the summit or brow of which is coiUinuui'ly fall 


his fortune to \v itncss : 

'■ The evening had comidetely closed in. and 
mg to the base, and as eonstantlj' renewed by 1 it was perfectly dark, so that lliere was nothing 
unseen prcosiire from behind. Down it came* m j which could in any way injure or weaken the. 

larg:’ masses, each leaving behind it a fiery eflect. The only ihinjr to which I can compare 

track, as the red-hot interior was for a iiionicni' it is, as far as eaii be judged from reiiresfiita- 
or two exposed. The impres'ion most strongly i lions of such scones, the lilowiiiir up of some 
loft on iny mind was that of its irrc-i'tilde force.! enornioiis vessel of war. the eireci being pcrnia- 
It did not advance rapidly; ilicrc was no dilli-| aciil lastcad of momentary only. Dircclh facing 
onlty ill approaidiing it, as I did, closclj. and | us was the ebasm in the, mountain’s side from 
^ taking out piece# of red-hot stone; the rattling | which the lava flowed in a liroad .stream id' 
of the blocks overhead gave ample noliec of .liquid fire; masses of it had been I'oiecd up on 
their dc.scent down the inclined face of the 1 each side, forunng, as it got eompariitively cool, 
stream, and a few jiaccs to the rear, or aside, j black, iincven banks, the whole realizing the 

were quite enough to talic me ipiile clear of jioetic descriptioft ol PblegetUon in the most 

them; but still onward, onward it eamc, foot by vivid manner. The flames ascended to a eon- 
root it encroached on the ground at its base, | sidcrable height from the abyss, and high above 
changing the whole face of the country, leaving ' them the air was constantly filled with large, 
hills where formerly valleys had been, over- ! fici^' masses, projented to a great height, and 
whelming every W'ork of man that it encountered I meeting on their descent a fresh .sujiply, the 
in ^ progrcs.s, and leaving all behind one black, 
rough, and monotonous mass of hard and barren 


roar of the flames and crash of the falling blocks 
being incessant. Advancing across a valley 


lava. It had eulvanced considerably during the ' which intervened, we usect)dcd another hill, and 
night. On the previous evening I had measured here commanded a view of the ground on which 
the di.st.ince from the base of the moving hill to many of the ejected stones fell, and, though well 
Uie walls of a deserted house which stood, sur- [ to windward, the small ashes fell thickly around 
rounded by trees, at about fifty yards off, and,, us. The light was sufficient, even at the dis- 
tllough separated from it by a road, evidently j tonee we stood, to enable us to read small print, 
exposed to the full power of the stream. Not and to write v^ith the greatest ea.se. The ihcr- 
a trace of it was now left, and it was dillicult' mometer stood at about 40°, luit, cold though 
to make a guess at where it had been. Thoj it w’as, it was some time before w'o could *rt!- 
owners of the adjacent lands were busied in all f solve to take our last look at this extraordinary^ 
directions felling the timber that stood in the! sight, and our progrcs«, after wo had done so,” 


line• of the advancing fire, but they could not in 
many instances do it fast enough to save their 
piopcrty from destruction; and it was not a 
little iiilcre.sting to watch the eflect produced 
(■n many a goodly tree, first thorougldy dried by 


was retarded by the con.siant stiqipngcs made 
by us to watch the Iicautiful effect of the light, 
as seen through the Bnsio, which wc had entered 
on our return .”—Marquis of Ormonde's Autumn 
in Sicili/. t 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

E bclicvo it wa.s M. l’Abb6 RaynaJ who 
said that America had not yet produced a 
single man of gciftus. The productions now 
under our notice v^ill do more to relieve her 
from this imputation than the reply of President 
Jeflbrson: 

“When we have existri]," naiil that gentleman, “so 
long os tile Greeks did before they producud Homer, tbo 
Uomnna Virgil, the French a lUvine and a Voltaire, tlie 
J'inglisli II Shakdiiciire and a Milton, we shall inquire 
from what unfriendly cauaes it has priicccd#d that tlic 
other rountrirs of Kiirope, ond quarters of the earth, 
ahall not have inscribed any poet of ours on the roll of 
fame.” ' 

The ingenuity of this defense is moro«ipparent 
than its Inilh; for although the cxi.stencc of 
America, a.s a separate nation, is comparatively 
rerent, it must not be forgotten that llio origin 
of her pcojilc is identical with that of 'mr own. 
Their lathfmage is the same ; they have always 
bad advantl^cs in regard of literature precisely 
similar to those which we now enjoy; they have 
frr-o trade, and a little more, in all our best 
standard authors. There i.s, therefore, no anal- 
ogy whatever between their candition and that 
of the other nations with whom the attempt has 
been made to eonlra.st them. With a literature 
ready-made, as it were* to their hand, America 
liad never to contend against any dilKculties 
such ns thrv encountered. Beyond the ballad.s 
oi’ the Troubadours and Troiivcres, France had 
111 ) stool: either of literature or of traditions to 
1)0“ m nponj the. language of Rome was foreign 
to its people; (rreeec had but the sixteen letters 
of Cadmns; the literature of England struggled 
through the* rude chaos of Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
French, and monkish Latin. If these diiriculties 
in pursuit of knowledge he compared with jhe 
advantages of Ameriea, we think it must he 
udiuitled that the president had the worst of the 
argument. • 

But although America enjoys all these advant¬ 
ages, it can not bo denied that her social con¬ 
dition presents impediments of a formidable 
character toward the cultivation of the higher 
and more refined branches of literature. Liberty, 
equality, and fraternity arc not quite so favorable 
to the cultivation of elegant tastes as might bo 
imagined; where every kind of social rank is 
obliterated, the fickl of observation, which is the 
province of fiction, becomes proportionately nar¬ 
row; and although human nature must be the 
same under every form of government, the lib¬ 
erty of a thorough democracy hy no means 
compensates for its vulgarity. It might be 
supposed that ^ho very obliteration of all gnides 
of rank, and the consequent impassibility of nc- 
qifiring social distinction, would have a direct 
, tendency to turn the cifurts of genius in directions 
where the acquisition of fame might be supposed 
to compensate for more substantial rewards; and 
when men could no longer win their way to a 
coronet, they would redouble their exertions to 
obtain the wreath. The history of literature, 
however, teaches us the reverse ; its most brill¬ 


iant lights have shone in dark and uncongenial 
times. Amid the clouds of bigotry and oppres¬ 
sion, in the darkest days of tyranny and demor¬ 
alization, their lu‘,tre has been the most brilliant. 
Under the luxurious tyranny of the empire, 
Virgil and Horace sang thoir immortal stniips, ^ 
the profligacy of Louis the Fourteenth produc?,d 
a Voltaire and a Rosseau; amid the oppression 
of his country grew and flourished the gigantic 
intellect of Milton; lrclaq|], in the darkc.st times 
of her gloomy history, gave birth fo the ituper 
Ishablc genius of S^ift: it was less the lil»erlv 
of Athens tlian the tyranny of Philip, which made 
Demosthenes an orator; and of the times which 
produced our great dramatists it is scarcely 
necessary to speak. The proofs, in short, arc. 
numberle.ss. Be this, however, as it may, the 
character of American litcratuae which has 
fallen under our notice must demonstrate to 
every intelligent mind, what irntpense tulvant- 
ages slie has derived from lh*)sc sources which 
the advocates of her claims would endeavor to 
repudiate. There is .scarcely a page which 
does not contain evidence how largely .she has 
availed herself of the learning and labors of others. 

We do not blame her for this; far from it. 
We only say that, having reaped the benefit, it 
is unjust to^deny the obligation: and that in 
discussing her literary pretensions, the plea 
which*has been put forward in her behalf is 
untenable .—Dublin University Magazine. 


MILKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

T his is a very serious operation. First, say 
at four o’clock in the morning, you drive 
the COW.S into the stock-yard, where the calves 
have been penned up all the ofcvious night iit a 
hutch m one corner. Thenwou Ime to com-* 
raence a chase after the first cow, who, with a 
perversity common to Australian females, c.x- 
pccts to be pursued two or three times round 
the yard, ankle deep in dust or mud. according 
to the season, with loud hallotus and a thick stick. 
This done, she generally proceeds up to the fail, 
a kind of pillory, and permits her neck to be 
in.ade fast. The cow safe in the fail, her near 
hind leg is stretched out to its full length, and 
lied to a convenient post with the universal 
cordage of Australia, a piece of green hide. At 
this stage, in ordinart' case.s, the milking com¬ 
mences ; but it was one of the hobbies of Mr. 
•Tum.sorew, a practice 1 have never seen followed 
ill any other part of the colony, that the cow's 
tail should bo held light during the operation. 
This nrduons duty 1 conscientiously performed 
forborne weeks, until it hiapponed one day that 
a young heifer slijiped her head out of an ill- 
fastened fail, npsot milkman and milkpfiil, 
charged the head-stockman, who was unloosing 
the calves, to the serious damage of a new pair 
of fustians, and ended, in spite of all my effurla, 
in clearing the top rail of the stock-yard, leaving 
me flat and flabbergasted at the foot of the fence. 
—From “ Scenes in the Life of a Bushman." 

( Unpublished.) 
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[Prom Household Words.] 

LIZZIE LEIGH. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER 1. 

HEN Death is present in a household on n 
Christmas Day, the very contrast between 
the tirah as it now is, and the day as it has often 
been, {fives a poignancy to sorrow—a tnoro ut¬ 
ter blankness to the desolation. James Leigh 
died just os tho far-away bells of Rochdale 
chureh weih ringing for morning service on 
Christmas Day, 1836. A*few minutes before 
his death, ho ofrened his ah'cady glazing eyes, 
and made It sign to his wife, by tho faint motion 
of his lips, that he had yet something to say.' 
She stooped close down, and caught the broken 
whis'Jtor, “ I forgive her, Anne! May God for¬ 
give me.” , 

“ Oh my love, my dear! only get well, and 
I will never ^case showing ray thanks for those 
words. May Gqjl in heaven bless thee for say¬ 
ing them. Thou’rt not so restless, my lad! 
may bo—Oh God !” 

For even while she spoke, ho died. 

They had been two-and-twenty years man 
and wife; for nineteen of those }'cars their life 
had been as culm and happy, as the most jterfcct 
uprightness on the one side, and the most com¬ 
plete conddcncc and ItVving subniission on the 
other, could make it. Milton's famo;is line 
might have Itcen framed and hung up as the 
rule of their married life, for he was truly tlic 
interpreter, who stood between God and her; 
she would have considered herself wicked if she 
had ever dared even to think him austere. 


and wistfully, over tho dark, gray moors. She 
did not hear her son’s voice, as he spoke to her 
from the door, nor his footstep, as ho drew 
nearer. She started when he touched her. 

“ Mother! come down tfo us. There’s no 
one. but Will and mo. D^ircst mother, we do 
so want you.” The poor lad’s voice trembled, 
and he began to cry. It appeared to require 
an eilort on Mrs. Leigh's part to tear hersrlt 
away from the window, but with a sigh she 
complied with his request. 

Tho [wo boys (for though Will was nearly 
twenty-one, she .still thought of him as a lad) 
had done every thing in their jiower to make 
' the housc-plaec cumlbrtablo for her She her¬ 
self, in (the old days before her sorrow, hud 
never made a brighter lire or a cleaner hearth, 
ready for her husband's return home, than now 
awaited her. The tea-things were all put out, and 
the kettle was boiling; and tbe boys liad oulincd 
their grief down into a kind of sober *choerfal- 
ncs.s. They paid her every attentiyili they could 
think of, but received little notice on her part; 
she did not resist—she rutlior .submitted to all 
their arrangements; but they did not seem to 
touch her licartp 

When tea was ended—it wa.s merely the foim 
of tea that had been gone through—Will moved 
tho things away to tile dresser. His mothci 
I leant bai-k languidly in her chair, 
j “Mother, shall Tom read you a chapter? 
He's a better scholar than I.’’ 

“Ay,lad!" .saidshe,alnio.steagerly “That's 
it. Rcail me the Prodigal Son. Ay, ay, lad. 
1 Thank thee." 



though as certainly us he was an upright man. Tom found the chapter, and read it in the 
so surely was he bard, stern, and inflexible, bigh-pitehed voice which is customary in vil- 
Butafor three years tho moan and the murmur lagc-schools. His mother bent forward, her 
* had never been %ut of her heart; she had re- lips parted, her eyes dilated; her whole body 
belled against her hnsband as against a tyrant, inkinet with eager attention. Will sat with hi.s 
with a bidden, sullen rebellion, which tore up head depressed, and hung down. Ho know why 
the old landmarks of wifely duty and alTectioii, ! that chapter had been chosen; and to him it 
and poisoned the fountains whence gentlest love | recalled the family's disgrace. When tho rcad- 
and reverence bad once been forever springing. ' ing was ended, he still hung down hi.s head in 
But those lost bles.scd words replaced him on I gloomy silence. But her face was brighter 
bis throne in her heart, and called out penitent | than it hail been before for the day. Her eyes 
anguish foe all the bitter estrangement of later looked dreamy, a.s if she .saw a vision; and by 
years. It was this which made her refuse all {and by she pulled the Bible toward licr, and 
tlu%cntreaties of her soas, that she would sec ' putting her Anger underneath each word, began 
the kind-hearted neighbors, who called on their to read them aloud in a low' voice to herself; 
way from church, to sympathize and condole, she read again the w'ords of bitter sorrow anil 
No! she would stay with the dead husband that deep humiliation ; but most of all sho paused 
had spoken tenderly at last, if for three years and brightened over tbe father's tender recep- 
he had kept silence; who knew but w'hat, if tion of the repentant prodigal, 
she bad only been more gentle and less angrily So ])as.scd tho Christmas evening in the Up- 
reserved he might have relented earlier—and close Farm. 

in time! The snow ])ad fallen heavily over the dark 

She sat rocking herself to and fro by tho^sido waving moorland, before the day of the funeral, 
of the bed, while the footsteps below went in The black, storm-laden dome of heaven Jay 
and out; she had Iteen in sorrow too long to very still and close upon the white earth, o-s 
have any violent burst of deep grief now; the they carried tho body forth out of tho house'" 
furrows were well worn in her cheeks, and the which hod know'n his prc.ocnce so long os its 
tears flowed quietly, if incessantly, all tho day ruling pow'cr. Two and two the monmors fol- 
long. But when the winter’s night drew on, lowed, making a black procession in their wjnd- 
ana the neighbors had gone away to their homes, ing march over the unbeaten snow, to Milne- 
she stole to the window, and gazed out, long row church—now lost in some hollow gf tbe 
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bleak moors, now slowly climbing Iho heaving 1 “ Ay, ay, he’ll take it fast enough, I’ve a 

ascents. There was no long tarrying after the notion. But I’ll not drive a bargain with tbcb 
funeral, lor many of the ncighbots who accom> { just now; it would not be right; we'll wait a 
panicd the body to the grave had far to go, and, bit.” 

the groat white flatces which came slowly down, “ No; I can not wait, settle it out at once." 

were the boding fererunners of a heavy storm. “Well, well; I’ll speak to Will about it. I 

One old friend alone accompanied the widow, see him out yonder. I’ll step to him, and thll^ 
and her sons to their home. i it over.” 

The Upclose Farm had belonged for gener- 1 Accordingly he went and joined the two lads, 
ations to the Lcighs; and yet its possession | and without more ado, bcj^an the subject to them, 
hardly raised them above the rank of laborers. “ Will, thy mother is fain to gd live in Man- 
Thcro Nvasthe house and outbuildinga, all of an ^Chester, and covetf to let the farm. Now, I’m 
old-fashioned kind, and about seven acres of | willing to take it for Tom Higginbotham; but 1 
barren, unproductive land, which they had never like to drive a keen bargain, and ^hcre would 
possessed capital enough to improve; indeed? be no fun chailcring with thy mother just now. 
tl cy could hardly rely upon it for subsistence; i Let theo and me buckle *o, my lad! and try 
und it had been customary to bring up tbe sons. and cheat each other; it will warm us this cold 
to some trade—such as a wheelwright’s, oi- day.” * 

blacksmith's. “ Let the farm !" said both the lads at once. 


James Leigh had left a will, in the |iossessioa with infinite surprise. “Go ln;p in Manches- 
of the old man who accompanied them home. [ ter !” , 

Ho road ill^akiud. James had bequeathed the I When Samuel Ormo found that the plan had 
farm to his faithful wife, Anne Leigh, for her ^ never before liccn named to either Will or Tom. 
life-time; and afterward, to his son William. | he would have nothing to do with it, he said. 
The hundred and odd {Kiunds in the savings’- until they had spoken to their mother: hkel}' 
bank was to accumulate for Thomas. I she w'as “dazed’ by her husband's death; he 

After the reading was ended, Anno Leigh sat | would wait a day or two, and not name it to 
silent lor a time; and then she asked to speak anyone; nut to Tom Higginbotham liinisclf, or 
to Samuel Orme alone. The sons went into may be he would set^his heart upon it. The 
the baek-kitehen, and thence strolled out into lads bad better go in and talk it over with their 
the fields, regardless of the driving snow. The, mother. He bade them good da}', and left 
brothers were dearly fond of each other, al-{them. 

though they were very difl'erent in character, j Will looked very gloomy, but be did not 
Will, the elder, was tike bis father, stern, re-! speak till they got near the house. Then he 
served, and seriipulonsly upright. Tom (who | said, 

was ten years younger) was gentle and delicate I “ Tom, go to ih' shippon, and supper the 
as a girl, both in appearance and character. {cows. I want to speak to mother alone.” 

He had always clung to his mother and dreaded When ho entered the house-place, she svas 
his father. They did not speak as they walked, sitting before the fire, looking imo its emberS. 
fer they -were only in the habit of talking about She did not hear him come in; for some time 
facts, and hardly knew the more sophisticated sbo had lost her quick jierccption of outward 
language applied to the description of feelings, things. 

Meanwhile their mother*had taken hold of “Mother! what's this about going to Man- 
Samuel Grme's arm with her trembling hand. Chester? " asked he. 

“ Samuel, 1 must let the farm—1 must.” “ Oh, lad I” said she, turning round and 

“ Let the larm ! What's come o'er the. | speaking in a beseeching lone, “ I must go and 
woman ?'’ , i seek our Lizzie. I can not rest here for thiiik- 

“ Oh, Samuel!” said she, her eyes swimming, ing on her. Many’s the time I’ve left thy 
in tears, “I’m just fain to go and live in Man-j father sleeping in bed, and stole to th' window, 
Chester. 1 mun let the farm.” I and looked and looked my heart out toward 

Samuel looked and pondered, but did not, Manchester, till I thought 1 must just set out 
speak for some time. At last he said, I and tramp over moor and moss straight away 

“ If thou hast mode up thy mind, there’s no till I got there, and then lift up every downcast 
speaking again it ; and thou must e'en go. j face till I ciimc to our Lizzie. And ollcn, 
Thou’lt be sadly pottered wi’ Manchester w’ays; J when the south wind wa.s blowing soft among 
but that’s not my look-out. Why, thou'lt have ^ the hollows, I’ve fancied (it could but be fancy, 
to buy {xitatpcs, a thing thou»hast never done j tl^ii knowost) I heard her crying upon me; and 
afore in all thy born lifo. Well 1 it’s not my, I've thought tlio voice came closer and closer, 
look-out. It’s rather for mo than again mo. • till it last it was subbing out “ Mother” close to 
Our Jenny is going to bo married to Tom Hig-1 the door; and I’ve stulea down, and undone the 
ginbotham, and ho was speaking of wanting a; latch before now, and looked out into the still, 
bit of land to begin upon. His father will be black night, thinking to see her, and turned sick 
dying sometime, I reckon, and then he'll step and sorrowful when I heard no living sound but 
into the Croft Farm. But meanwhile—” i the sough of the wind dying away. Oh! speak 

• “Then, thou’lt let the farm,” said she, still not to mo of stopping here, when she may be 
u%agerly as ever. • < perishing for hunger, like the poor lad in the 
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parable.” And now she lifted up her voice and 
wept aloud. 

Will was deeply prieved. He had been old 
enough to be told the family -shame wlicn, more 
than two years before, his father had had his 
If Jter to his daughter returned by her mLstre.ss 
in Manchester, telling him that Lizzie had left 
lier service some time—^and why. He had 
sympathized with his fathers stern anger; 
though he had thought him something hard, it 
is true, when he had forbidden his weeping, 
heart-broken wife to go and try to find her poor*^ 
sinning chil|l, and declared that henceforth they 
would have no daughter; that she should bo as 
one dead, and her name never more be named 
at mgrket or at meal-time, in blessing or in 
prayer. He had held his peace, with com¬ 
pressed lips and cuntraeted brow, when the 
neighbors had noticed to him how poor Lizzie's 
death had aged both his father and his mother; 
and how they thought the bereaved couple 
would never hold uji their heads again. He 
himself had felt as if that one event had made 
him old before his time; and had envied Tom 
the tears he had .shed over poor, pretty, inno¬ 
cent, dead Lizzie. He thought about her some¬ 
times, till he ground his teeth together, and 
could have struck her dmvn in her ^hamc. His 
mother had never named her to him until now. 

"Mother!'’ .said he at last. “ Sho irtay be 
dead. Most likely she is.” 

*• No, Will; she is not dcitd,'’ said Mrs. 
Leigh. ‘‘ God will not let her die till I've seen I 
her once aijain. Thou dost not know how I've | 
\)rayed and prayed just once again to sec her I 
.sweet face, and tell her I've forgiven her. ! 
though she's broken my heart—she ha.s, Will.” j 
J)b6 cOuld not go yp for a minute or two for the j 
choking sobs. “ Thou dost not know that, or 1 
thou would.st not s.-iy .she could be dead—for | 
God is very merciful, Will; He is—He is much : 
more pitiful than man—I could never ha’ spok¬ 
en to thy father as I did to Him—and yet thy 
father I'orgave her at last. The last words he 
said were that he forgave her. Thou'lt not be 
harder than thy father. Will ? Ho not try and 
hinder me going to seek her, for it’.s no use.” ' 

Will sat very still for a long time before he 
spok% At Inst ho said, “ I'll not hinder you. 

1 think she’s dead, but that’s no matter.'’ 

“ She is not dead,” said her mother, with low 
earnestness. Will took no notice of the inter¬ 
ruption. 

“ We will all go to Manchester for a twelve- 
moth, and let the farm to Tom Higginbotham. 
I’ll gt!t blacksmith’s work; and Tom can have 
good schooling for awhile, which he's alutriys | 
craving for At the end of the year you’ll 1 
come bac’r, mother, and give over fretting for' 
Lizzi'-.. and think with me that she is dead— 
an *, CO my mind, that would be more comfort 
than to think of her living;” ho dropped his 
voice as be spoke these last words. She shook ■ 
her hc.'ul, but made no answer. He asked again, I 

“ Will you, mother, agree to tliis ?” I 

“I'll agree to it a-lhis-ns,” said she. “If I; 


hear and see naught of her for a twelvemonth 
me being in Manchc.ster looking out, I’ll just 
ha’ broken my heart fairly before the year’s 
ended, and then I shall kn^w neither love nor 
sorrow for her any more, when I’m at rest in 
the grave—I’ll agree to thm. Will.” 

“ Well, I siipjmsc it must bo so. I shall not 
tell Tom, mother, why wo’ro flitting to Man¬ 
chester. Best spare him.” 

“ As thou wilt,” said she, sadly, “ so that we 
go, that’s all.” 

Beforot the wild daffodils were in flower in 
the sheltered copses round Upclosc Farm, the 
j^Leighs were settled in their Manchester home; 
if they could ever grow to consider that place 
as a horah, where there was no garden, or out¬ 
building, no fresh breezy outlet, no far-streteh- 
ing view, over moor ami hollow—no dumb ani¬ 
mals to be tended, and. what more than all 
they mis.>.cd, no old hannting memories, even 
though those remembrances told of sorrow, and 
the dead and gone. f 

Sirs. Leigh heeded the lews of all these things 
less than her sons. She had mure spirit in her 
eountenanee than she had had for months, be¬ 
cause now site hdd hope; of a sad enough kind, 
to be sure, hut still it was hope- She perform¬ 
ed all her household diUies, strange and com¬ 
plicated as they were, and bewildered as .she 
was with all the town-necessities of her new 
manner of life; but when her house was “.sided.” 
and the boys come home from their work, in 
the evening, she would put on her things and 
.steal out, unnoticed, as she thought, but not 
without many a heavy sigh from V\ ill, after 
she had closed the house-door and departed. It 
w'as often past midnight before she came back, 
pale and weary, vvith almost a guilty look uiKin 
licr<facc; but Ibatfaeosn full of disappointnicnl 
and hope, deierred, that Will had iietcr the 
heart to say what he thought of the I'olly and 
hopelessfless of tlij search. Niglit after night 
it was renewed, till day.s grew to -weeks, and 
weeks to months. All this time Will did his 
duty toward her as -well as he could, without 
having sympathy with her. He staid at home 
in tt\p evenings fur Tom's sake, and often wish¬ 
ed ho had Tom’s jileasuro in reading, fur the 
time hung heavy on his hand.s, as he sat up for 
his mother. 

1 need nut tell you how the mother spent the 
weary hours. And yet I will tell you some¬ 
thing. She used to wander out. at first as if 
without a purpose, till she rallied her thoughts, 
and brought ail her energies to bear on the one 
point; then she went with earnest ])atienoe 
along the lcast«known -ways to ^mc new part 
of the town, looking wistfully with dumb en¬ 
treaty into people’s faces; soinotiines catohiftg 
a glimpse of a figure which had a kind of mo- . 
mentary likeness to her child’s, and following 
that figure with never wearying perseverance, 
till some light from shop or lamp showed the 
cold, strange face which wtis not her daughtitr’s. 
Once or twice a kind-hearted passer-by, .struck 
by her look of yea-ning -woo, turned baclT and 
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ofTerod help, or asked her vrhat she 'wanted. 
When so spoken to, she answered only, “ You 
don’t know a poor girl they call Lizzie Leigh, 
do you ?” and when they denied all knowledge, 
she shook her head aid went on again. I think 
they believed her to ye crazy. But she never 
spoke first to any one. She sometimes took a 
few minutes’ rest on the door>stops, and .some¬ 
times (very seldom) covered her face and cried; 
but she could not aflord to lose time and chances 
in this way; while her eyes were blinded with 
tears, the lost one might pass by unseen. 

One evening, in the rich time of shortening 
anlumn-days. Will saw an old man, who, w’ith- 
uut being absolutely drunk, could not guide 
him.self rightly along the foot-path, aqd was 
mocked for his unsteadiness of gait by the idle 
boys of the neighborhood. For his father’s 
wikc, Will regarded old ago with tenderness, 
even when must degraded and removed from 
ihc .sternwirtiics which dignified that father; so 
he took the dd man home, and seemed to be¬ 
lieve his oltcmrepealcd assertions that he drank 
nothing but water. The stranger tried to 
stilfcn himself up into steadiness as he drew 
nearer home, as if there were ^mo one there, 
for who.se respect he cared even in his half- 
intoxic.atcd stale, or whose feelings ho feared 
to grieve. Uis home was exquisitely clean and 
neat even in outside appearance; threshold, 
■window, and -window-sill, were outward signs 
of some spirit of purity within. Will ■was rc- 
■wanled for his attention by a bright glance of 
thanks, sncciecded by a blush of shame, from a 
young woman of twenty or thereabouts. She 
did not sjieak, or second her father’s hospitable 
invitation to him to be seated. She seemed 
unwilling that a stranger .should witness her 
father’s attempts at stately sobriety, and Will 
could nut bear to stay and see her distress. 
But when the old man, with many a flabby 
shake of the hand, kept asking him to come 
again some other evening anil sec them. Will 
sought her downcast eyes, and, though he could 
not read their vailed meaning, he answered, 
timidly, “ If it's agreeable to every body. I’ll 
come—and thank ye.’’ But there was no an¬ 
swer from the girl to whom ihis speech was in 
reality addressed: and Will left the house, lik¬ 
ing her all the better for never speaking. 

Ho thought about her a great deal for the 
next day or two; he scolded himself for being 
so foolish as to think of her, and then fell to 
with fresh vigor, and thought of her more than 
ever. Ho tried to depreciate her; he told him¬ 
self she was not pretty, and then made indig¬ 
nant answer that he lik^ her looks much better 
than any beauty of them all. wLshod ho 
wits not so country-looking, so rod-faced, so 
broad-shouldered; while she W'as like a lady, 
’with her smooth, colorless complexion, her 
bright dark hair, and her spotless dr ess. Pretty, 
or not pretty, she drew his footsteps toward 
her; he could not resist the impulse that made 
h^m wish to see her once more, and find out 
com^ fault -which should unloose his heart from 


her unconscious keeping. But there she was, 
pure and maidenly as before. He sat and 
looked, answering her father at cross-purposes, 
while she drew more and more into the shadovv 
of the chimnev-corncr out of sight. Then tho 
spirit that po.sse.s.sed him (it was not he himself, 
sure, that did so impudent a thing!) mailc hinf, 
get up and carry tho candle to a difi'erent place, 
under tho pretence of giving her more light at 
her sewing, but, in reality, to be able to see 
her better; she could not stalhd this much lunger, 
biU jumped up, and s^id she must put her little 
nioco to bed ; and surely, there never was, be¬ 
fore or since, so troublesome a child of two 
years old; for, though Will staid an hour and a 
half longer, she never came down again. He 
won tho father’s heart, though, by his capaeity 
as a listener, for some people are not at all par¬ 
ticular, and, so that they themselvts may talk 
on undisturbed, are not so unreasonable as to 
expect attention to what they say. • 

Will did gather this much, hdwever, from the 
old man’s talk. Ho bad once been quite in n 
genteel line of business, but had failed for more 
money than any greengrocer he had heard ol : 
at least, any who did not mix up fish and game 
with greengrocery proper. This grand failure 
scciTicd to have been tho event of his life, and 
one on wdiichdie dwelt ^'ith a strange kind of 
pride. It appeared as if at pre^ont ho rested 
from his picst exertions (in the bankrupt line), 
and depended on his daughter, -vidio kept a small 
sahool for very young children. But all these 
particulars Will only remembered and under¬ 
stood, when he had left the house ; at the time 
he heanl them, lie was thinking of Susan. After 
ho had made good his footing at Mr. Palmer's, 
ho -was not long, you may be sure, without 
finding some reason fur rctu|niiig again 'anti 
again. He listened to her father, he talked to 
1 the little nitce, but he looked at Susan, both 
while he li.steiied and while he talked. Her 
father kept on insisting upon his former gentil¬ 
ity, the details of which would have appeared 
very questionable to Will’s minil, if tho sweet, 
delicate, modest Susan had not thrown an inex¬ 
plicable air of refinement over all she came 
near. She never spoke much : she was gener¬ 
ally diligently’at work; but when she moved, it 
-was so noiselessly, and when she did speak, it 
was in so low and soft a voice, that silence, 
speech, motion, and stillne.ss, alike seemed to 
remove her high above Will's reach, into some 
saintly and inaccessible air of glory—high above 
his reach, even as she knew him! And, if she 
were made acquainted with the dark secret be¬ 
hind, of his si.ster s shame, which was kept ever 
present to his mind by his mother’s nightly 
search among the outcast and forsaken, would 
not Susan shrink away from him with loathing, 
as if ho were tainted by the involuntary rela¬ 
tionship? Fhis was his dread; and thereupon 
followed a resolution that he would withdraw 
from her sweet company before it was too late. 
So he re.sisted internal temptation, and staid at 
home, and sulTered and sighed. Ho became 
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angry with ius mother for her untiring patience 
in seeking for one who, he could not hoi]) hoping, 
was dead rather than alive. He spoke sharply 
to her, and received only such sad, deprecatory 
answers a.s made him reproach himself, and 
still more lose sight of peace of mind. This 
^astruggle could not last long without affecting 
his health; and Tom, his sole companion through 
the long evenings, noticed his increasing lan¬ 
guor, his restless irritability, with perplexed 
anxiety, n^id at last«rcsolvcd to call his mother’s 
attention to his brother',^ haggard, care-wprn 
looks. She listened with a startled recollection 
of WiH’f claims upon her love. She noticed 
his decreasing appetite, and half-checked sighs. 

••Will, lad! what's come o’er thee?” said 
she to him, as ho sat listlessly gazing into the 
fire. 

•• There’l naught the matter with me," said 
he, as if anno 3 'od at her remark. 

•' Nay, Imi, but there is." He did not speak 
again to contAdict her; indeed she did not 
know if ho had heard her, so unmoved did he 
look. 

Would'st like to go back to Upclose Farm ?’' 
asked she, sorrowfully. 

“ It's just blaokbcrrving time,” said Tom. 

Will shook his head. She looked at him a 
while, as if trying t% read thalf expression of 
despondency and trace it back to its source. 

*• Will and Tom could go,’’ said she ;'*• I must 
stay hero till I’ve found her, thou know'st," 
continued she, dropping her voice. 

lie turned quickly round, and with the author¬ 
ity ho at all times exorcised over Tom, bade 
hun begone to bed. 

When Tom had left the room he prepared to 
speak. 

% -» " 

CHAPTEK It. 

“ Mothek," then said Will, “ why will you 
keep on thinking she's aliveIf .che were but 
dead, we need never name her name again. 
We've never heard naught on her since father 
wrote her that letter; we never knew whether 
she got it or not. She'd left her place before 
then. Many a one dies is—’’ 

“ Oh, my lad! dunnot speak so to me, or my 
hdb’t will break outright," said his mother, with 
a sort of cry. Then she calmed herself, for she 
yearned to persuade him to her own belief. 
“Thou never asked, and thou’rt too like thy 
father for mo to tell without asking—but it 
were all to be near Lizzie’s old place that I 
settled down on this side o’ Manchester; and 
the very day after we came, I went to her 
old mis.sus, and asked to speak a word wi^-her. 

1 had a strong mind to cast it up to her, that she 
should ha’ sent my poor lass away without telling 
on it to us first, but she were in black, and 
looked so sad I could na’ find in my heart to 
threep ft up. But 1 did ask her a bit about our 
Lizzie. The master would have her turned 
away nt a day’s warning (he's gone to t’other 
place; 1 hope he'll meet wi’ more mercy there i 


than he showed our Lizzie—I do); and when the 
missus asked her should she write to us, she says 
Lizzie shook her head; and when she spoored 
at her again, the poor loss went down on her 
knee.s, and begged her niK, for she said it would 
break my heart (as it has ^one, Will—God knows 
it has),’' said the poor mother, choking with her 
struggle to keep down her hard, overmastering 
grief, “and her father would curse her—Oh, 
God, teach me to be patient." She could not 
speak for u few minutes. “And the lass 
threatened, and said she'd go drown herself in 
the cabal, if the missus wrote homo—and so— 
“Well! I’d got a trace of my child—the 
missn.s thought she’d gone to th’ workhunso to 
be nursed; and there 1 wont—and there, sure 
enough, she had been—and they'd turned her 
out as soon as she were strong, and told her she 
wore young enough to work—but whatten kind 
o’ work would be open to her, lad, and her baby 
to keep?’’ • 

Will listened to his mother's mlc with deep 
sj’mpathy. not unmixed with Hho old bitter 
shame. But the opening of her heart had un¬ 
locked his, and after a wiiile he spoke. 

“ Motlicr! J think I'd e'en better go home 
Tom can stay wi’ thee. I know I should stay 
too, but I can not stay in peace so near—her— 
without craving to see her—Susan Palmer, 1 
mean." 

“ Has the old Mr. Palmer thou tolled me on 
a daughter?’’ usked Mrs. Leigh. 

* “ Ay, ho has. And 1 love her above a bit. 
And it's because 1 love her 1 want to leave 
Manchester. That’s all.” 

Mrs. Leigh tried to understand this speech for 
some time, i)ut found it diincult of interpretation. 

“ Why should’st thou not tell her thou lov’st 
her ? Thou’rt a likely lad, and sure o’ work. 
Thou’lt have Upclasc at my death; and as for 
that J could let thee have it now, and kcc]) my- 
sel’ by^doing a bit of charring. It seems to me 
a very backwar^i sort o’ way of winning her to 
think of leaving Manchester." 

“ Oh, mother, she's so gentle and so good— 
she’s downright holy. She's never known a 
toHcb of sin; and can I ask her to marry me, 
knowing what we do about Lizzie, and fearing 
worse! 1 doubt if one like her could ever care 

for me; but if she knew about my .sister, it 
would put a gulf between us, and she’d shudder 
up at the thought of crossing it. You don’t 
know how good she i.s, mother!’’ 

“ WiU, Will! if she’s so good as thou say’st, 
she'll have pity on such as my Lizzie. If she 
has no pity for such, she’s a cruel Pharisee, and 
tbou’rt best without her." 

But ho onlf shook his head, Knd sighed; and 
for the time the conversation dropped. • 

But a new idea sprang up in Mrs. Leigh’s 
head. She thought that she would go and seo^ 
Susan Palmer, and speak up for Will, and toll 
her the truth about Lizzie; and according to 
her pity for the pour sinner, would she bo worthy 
or unworthy of him. She resolved to go the 
very next afternoon, hut without telling a]}y one 
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of her plan. Accordingly &ho looked out the 
Sunday clothes she had never before had the 
heart to unpack since she came to Manchester, 
but which she now desired to appear in, in 
order to do credit toaWill. She pul on her old- 
fashioned black mode bonnet, trimmed with real 
lace; her scarlet clofli cloak, which she had had 
ever since she was married; and always spot¬ 
lessly clean, she set forth on her unauthorized 
embassy. She knew the Palmers lived in Crown- 
street, though where she had heard it she could 
not tell; and modestly asking her way, she ar¬ 
rived in the street about a quarter*to four 
o’clock. She stopped to inquire the exact 
number, and the woman whom she addressed 
told her that Susan Palmer’s school would not 
be loused till four, and asked her to step in and 
wait until then at her house. 

“ For,” said .she, smiling, ” them that wants 
Susan Palmer wants a kind friend of ours; so 
we, in a gianncr, call cousins. Sit down, missus, 
sit down. I’ll wipe the chair, so that it shanna 
dirly your cl^. M}" mother used to wear them 
bright cloaks, and they're right gradely things 
again’ a green field.” 

“Ilan ve known Susan Palmer long?'’ asked 
Mrs. Leigh, pletised with the admiration of her 
cloak. 

“ Ever since they corned to live in our street. 
Our Sally goes to her school.'’ 

“ Whatten sort of a l:is.s is she, for I ha’ never 
seen her ?” 

“ Well, as foi looks, I can not .say. It’s so 
long since I first knowed her, that I’ve clean 
forgotten what I thought of her then. My ina.s- 
tcr say.s he never saw such a smile for gladden¬ 
ing the heart. But may be it’s not looks 3 'ou’re 
asking about. The best thing I can .say of her 
looks is, that she’s just one a stranger would 
stop in the street to ask help from if ho needed 
it. All the little ehildcr creeps as close as they 
’ can to her; she'll have fts many as three or four 
hanging to her apron all at o§ce.” 

“ Is she eoeket at all ?'’ 

“ Cocket, bless you' you never saw a creature 
less set up in all your life. Her father's cocket 
enough. No! she's not cocket any way. You’ve 
not heard much of Susan Palmer, I reckon, ityon 
think she’s <'oeket. Shc'.s just one to come quietly 
in, and do the very thing most wanted; little 
things, maybe, that any one could do, but that 
few would think on, for another. She'll bring 
her thimble wi’ her, and mend up after the 
ehildcr o’ nights—and she writes all Betty 
Barker’s letters to her grandchild out at scn’ico 
—^and she’s in nobwly’s way, and that's a great 
matter, 1 take it. Here's the childer rumiing 
past! Schookis loosed. You’fl find her now, 
npssiis, ready to hear and to help. But wo 
none on us frab her by going near her in school- 
• time.” 

Poor Mrs. Leigh's heart began to bent, and 
■he could aImo.st have t turned round and gone 
homo again. Her country breeding had made 
^er shy of strangers, and this Susan Palmer ap- 
pet^ed to her like a real born lady by all accounts. 


So she knocked with a timid feeling at the indi 
cated door, and when it was opened, dropped a 
simple curtsey without speaking. Susan had 
her little niece in her arms, curled up with fond 
endearment against her breast, but .she put her 
gently down to the ground, and instantly placed 
a chair in the best corner of the room fur 
Leigh, when she told her who she was. 

“ It’s not Will as has asked me to come,” said 
the mother, apologetically, “ I’d a wish just to 
speak to you myself!” • , 

, Susan colored up jp her temples, and stooped 
to pick up the little toddling girl. In a minute 
or two Mrs. Leigh began again. • 

• “ Will thinks you would na respect us if you 
knew all; but I think you could na help feeling 
fur us in the sorrow God has put upon us; so 1 
just put on my bonnet, and came olT unknownst 
to the lads. Every one says you^e very good, 
and that the Lord has keeped you from falling 
from Hw ways; but maybe youVe never yet 
been tried and tempted as sofhe is. I’m per¬ 
haps speaking too plain, but my heart’s welly 
broken, and I can't be choice in my words as 
them who arc happy can. VV’cll, now! I’ll tell 
you the truth. Will dreads you to hear it, but 
I’ll just tell it you. You mun know'’—but here 
the poor w'oman’s words failed her, and she could 
do nothing but sit roekijig herself backward and 
forward, with sad eyes, straight-gazing into 
Susan’s face, as if they tried to tell the talc of 
agony which the quivering lips refused to utter. 
Tho.se wretched stony eyes forced the tears down 
Susan's checks, and, as if this sympathy gave the 
mother strengtii, she went on in a low voice, “1 
had a daughter once, my heart’s darling. Her 
father thought 1 mode too much on her, and that 
she’d grow marred staying at home; so he said 
she mun go among strangers, juid h'arn to rougl^ 
it. She were young, and liked the thought of 
seeing a bit of the world; and her father heard 
on a place in Manchester. Well! I'll not weary 
you. That poor girl were led astray; and first 
thing w'o heard on it, was when a letter of her 
father's was sent back by her missus, saying she’d 
left her place, or, to s}tcak right, the master had 
turned her into the street soon as he had heard 
of her condition—and she not seventeen!'’ 

She now cried aloud; and Susan wept too. 
The little child looked up into their faces, and, 
catching their sorrow, began to whimper and 
wail. Susan took it softly up, and hiding her 
face in its little neck, tried to restrain her tears, 
and think of comfort for the mother. At last 
she said : 

“ Where is she now ?” 

“Lass! I dunnot know,” said Mrs. Leigh, 
checking her sobs to communicate this addition 
to her distress. “ Mrs. Lomax tcUed me she 

went—” • 

“Mrs. Lomax—what Mrs. Lomax?” 

“ Her os lives in Brabazon-street. She tolled 
me my poor wench went to the workhouse fra 
thero. I’ll not speak again’ the dead; but if her 
father would but ha’ lotten mo—but he were one 
who had no notion—no, I’ll not say that; best 
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sny nuught. He forgave licr on his doath-betl. “ Anne,” common tliongh it was, seemed somc- 
I dare say I did na go th’ right way to work.” thing to build upon. But Mrs. Leigh recognized 
“ Will yon hold the child for me one instant?” one of the frocks instantly, n.s being made out of 
said Susan. part of a gown that she and her daughter had 

“ Ay, if it will come to me. Childcr used to bought together in Rochdifle. 
be fond on me. till 1 got the sad look on my face She .stood up. and stre^ihed out her hands in 
T6at scares them, I think.” the-attitude of blessing over Susan’s bent head. 

But the little girl clung to Susan; so she “ God bless you, and show you his mercy in 
carried it up-stairs with her. Mrs. Leigh sat by your need, as you have shown it to this little 
herself—how long she did not know. child.” 

Susan came dowif with a bundle of far-worn She took the little creature in her arms, and 
baby-clothes. * • .smoothed away her sad looks to a smile, and 

“ Yon must listen to me. a bit, and not think kissed it fmidh', saying over and over again, 


too muchf about what I'm going to tell you. 
Nanny is not my niece, nor any kin to me that 
I know of. I used to go out working by the 
day. One night, as I came home, 1 thought 
some woman was following me; I turned to look. 
The woman,"liefore I could .see her face (for she 


“Nanny, Nanny, iny little Nanny."’ At last 
the child was soothed, and looked in her fac'. 
and smiled back again. 

“It has her eyes,” said she to Susan. 

“ I never saw her to the best ofmt’ knowledge. 
I think it must be hers by the frock. But where 


turned it to one side), olTercd me something. I 
held out my arms by instinct: she dropped a 
bundle into them with a bursting sob that went 
straight to my heart. It was a baby. I looked 
round again; but the woman was gone. She 
had run away a.s quick a.s lightning. There was 
a little packet of clothes—very lew—and as if 


I can she be ?” 

“Gcxl knows," .said Mrs Leigh; “f dare not 
think she's dead. I'm sure .she iyi't.'’ 

"No! she's not dead. Everymow and then 
a little packet is thrust in under our door, with 
may be two half-crowns in it; once it was half- 
I a-sovereign. Altogether I've got seven-and- 


ihey were made out of its mothcr'.s gowns, for | thirty shillings wrapped up for Nanny. 1 never 
they were large patterns to buy for .a baby. I ^ toueli if. but I've ollen llumghl thi' j>oor motlier 
W’as always fond of luriiies: and*! had not mv , feels n<‘ar to God whcti she hniios this nioiiei. 
wits about me, father says: for it was vtjry cold, • lather wanted to set the poIiceni:in to watch. 


and when I'd seen as well as I could (for it was ' hut 1 said. No. for I wa.s afraid if .she was w:itehed 


past ten) that there was no one in the street. I ! she might not come, and it .seemed such a holy 
brought it in and warmed it. Father was very \ thing to be cheeking her in, 1 could not find in 
angry when he came, and .said he'd take it to ; my heart to do it." 

the workhouse the next morning, and flvfed me ’ " Oh. if we could but find her! I’d take her 

::adly about it. But when morning came 1 could in my arms, tuid we'd just he down and die to- 
nol bear to part with it: it had slejit in my arm.s ' gether.” 

tjl night; and I’ve heard what workhouse bring-' " .\ay. don't .speak so!” .said Susan genii), 

• ing is. So I toW father I’d give up going out ; “for all that's i-oine and gone, .she may turn 
working, and stay at home and keep school, if I ' right at last. Mary Magdalen did, you know.” 
might only keep the baby; and after a while, he ^ “Eh! but I were nearer right about thee 
said if I earned enough for him to have his coni- , than Wh'll. He thought you would never look 
forts, he'd let inc; Imt he’.s never taken to her. ' on him again. if*you knew about Lizzie. But 
Now, don’t tremble so—I’ve but a little more to thou'rt not a Pharisee.'’ 

tell—and ma)* bo I’m wrong in telling it: but I j “I'm sorry he fliouglit I could be .so hard,” 
used to work next door to 3Irs. Lomax's, in said Susan in a low voice, and coloring up. 'J'hcn 
Brabazon-street, and the servants were all thick Mrs. Leigh was alarmed, and in her motherly 
together; and I heard about Bessy (they called anjficty. she began to fear lest she had injured 
hci| being sent away. I don’t know that ever , Will in Susan's estimation. 

I saw her; but the time would be about fitting , “You see Will thinks so much of you—gold 
to this child's age, and I’ve sometimes fancied it would not he, gisxl enough for you to walk on, 
was hers. And now, will you look at the little in his eye. He said you’d never hwik at him as 
clothes that came with her—^bicss her!” ho was, let alone his heing Iirother to my poor 

But Mrs. Leigh had fainted. The strange wench. lie loves you so, it makes him think 


joy and shame, and gu.shing love for the little, ] 
child had overpowered her; it was some time 
before Susan could bring her round. There she 
was all trembling, sick impatience to look nf the 
little frocks. Among them vras a slip of paper 
which Susan had forgotten to name, that had 
been pinned to the bundle. On it wa.s scrawled ^ 
in a round stiff hand; i 

“ Call her Anne. She does not cry much, and i 
takes a deal of notice. God bless you and for- j 
give me.” 

The writing was no clew at all; the name ' 


meanly on every thing heluiiging to himself, as 
not lit to come near ye—hut he’s a good lad, 
and a good sojt—tlwaflt lie a happy woman if 
Ihou'lt have him—so don't let* my w'ords go 
against him; don’t!” • 

But Susan hung her head and made no answer.^ 
She had not known iiiilil now, that Will thought 
so earnestly and seriously about her; and even 
now .she felt afraid that Mrs. Leigh’s words 
promised her too much happiness, and that tlicy 
could not be true. At any rate the instinct ef 
modesty made her^shrink from saying aiiy^ing 
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which might seem like a confession of her own 
foeliiigs to a third person. Accordingly she 
‘ turned the conversation on the child. 

“ I’m sure he could not help loving Nanny,” 
said she. “ There nd^er was such a good little 
darling; don’t you thifik she'd win his heart if 
he knew she wa.s hi.s niece, and pcrhajis bring 
him to think kindly on his sister?” 

“I dunnot know,” said Mrs. Leigh, shaking 
her hcatl. “ He has a turn in his eye like his 
father, tlmt makes me— He's right down g<KMl 
ihoiigli. But you sec I’ve never been f. good 
one at managing folk; one severe look turns me 
sick, and then 1 say just the wrong thing, I’m so 
fluttered. Now 1 .should like nothing better than 
t(> take Nanny home with me, but Tonuknuws 
nothing but that his sister is dead, and I’ve not 
the knack tif speaking rightly to Will. I dare 
not do it, and that’s the truth. But you mun 
not think badly of Will. lie’s so good hissel, 
that he can’t understand how any one can do 
wrong; and, above all, I'm sure ho loves you 
dearly.” 

“ 1 don’t think I could part with Nancy,” .said 
.Susan, anxious to slop this revelation of Will’s 
attachment to her.'.clf. *• He'll •come round to 
her soon; he can’t fail; and I’ll keep a sharp 
look-out after the poor mother, and try and catch 
her the next time she comis with her little parcels 
of money."’ 

“ Ay, lass! we mun get hold of her; ray 
Lizzie. I love thee dearly lor thy kindness to 
her child; but, if thou can'st catch her lor me. 
I'll pray lor thee when I'm too near my death to 
speak words; and while 1 live, I’ll .serve thee 
next to her—.she mun come first, thou know'st. 
God bless thee, lass. My heart is lighter by a 
deal than it was when 1 corned in. Them lads 
will bo looking for mo home, and I mun go, 
and leave this little sweet one,” kissing it. “‘if 
I can take courage, I'll tell Will all that has 
onmo and gmio between us two. He may come 
and sec thee, mayn’t he?” • 

“ K.athcr will he very glad to sec him, I’m sure,’' 
roplicid Susan. The way in which this wa.s spoken 
satisfied Mrs. Ticigh’s anxious heart that she had 
done Will no harm by what .she had said; and 
with many a kiss to the little one, and one i5ore 
fervent tearful blessing on Susan, she went home¬ 
ward. 

-- ^ - 

CII.trTER III. 

That night Mrs. Leigh stopped at home; 
that only night for many months. Even Tom, 
the scholar, locked up from his j^ooks in amaze¬ 
ment ; but then ho remembered that Will had 
not been well, and that his mother’s attention 
• having been called to the circumstance, it vras 
only natural she should stay to watch him. 
And no watching could ho more tender, or 
more complete. Her Idving e^’es seemed never 
averted from his face; his grave, sad, caro- 
4rorn face. When Tom went to bed the moth¬ 
er lift her scat, and going fy) to Will where ho 


; sat looking at the fire, but not seeing it, she 
kissed his forehead, and said, 

“ Will I lad, I’ve been to see Susan Palmer!” 

She felt the start under her hand which was 
, placed on bis shoulder, but ho was silent for a 
i minute or two. Then ho said, 

“ What look you there, mother ?” • 

“Why, my lad, it was likely I should wish' 
j to see one you cared for; I did not put myself 
{forward. I put on my Sunday clothes, and 
' tried to behave as yo’d ha Kked me.. At least 
, 1 semember trying first; but after, I forgot 
: all.” 

j She rather wished that he would* question 
I her as to what made her forget all. But ho 
' only said, 

“ How was she looking, mother?” 

“ Will, thou secst I never set eyes on her 
I before; but she’s a good, gentlc-loBking creat- 
ure; and 1 love her dearly as I have reason to.” 

Will looked up with moraentafy surprise: 
for his mother was too shy to Bo usually taken 
with strangers. But after all it was natural in 
this ease, for who could look at Susan without 
loving her ? So still he did not ask any iiucs- 
tions, and his poor mother had to take courage, 
and, try again to introduce the subject near to 
her heart. But liow ? 

“ Will!” .said she (jo|king it out, in sudden 
despair of her own powers to lead to what she 
wanted to say), “ I’ve tolled her :dl.” 

“ Mother! you’ve, ruined me,'’ said he, stand¬ 
ing up, and standing opposite to her with a 
stern, white look of alfright on hi.s face. 

“ No! my own dear lad; dunnot look so 
scared, I have not ruined you!'’ she exclaimed, 
placing her two hands on his shoulders and 
looking fondly into his face. “ She's not one to 
harden her heart against a mothc’-'s sorrow. 
My own lad, she's too good for that. She's 
not one to judge and scorn the sinner. She's 
too deep read in her New Testament for that. 
Take courage. Will; and thou mayst, for 1 
watched her well, though it is not for one 
woman to let out another's secret. Sit thco 
! down, lad, for thou look'st very white.” 

Ho sat down. His mother drew a stool 
toward him, and sat at his feet. 

“ Did you tell her about Lizzie, then ? ’ asked 
ho, hoarse and low. 

“ I did, I telled her all; and she fell a crying 
over my deep sorrow, and the poor wench’s sin. 
And then a light corned into her face, trembling 
and quivering with some new, glad thought; 
tuid what dost thou tliink it was, Will, lad? 
Nay, I'll not misdoubt but that thy heart will 
give thanks as mine did, afore God and His 
'anfels, for her great goodness. That little 
Nanny is not her niece, she’s our Lizzie’s own 
child, my little grandchild.” She could wo 
longer roslniin her tears, and they fell hot and 
fast, but still she looked into his face. 

*• Did she know it was Lizzie’s child ? I do 
I not comprehend,” said he, flashing red. 

She knows now; she did not at first, but 
took the little helpless creature in, out of her 
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own pitifu], loving heart, guessing only that it all tho power of that sweet childish heart, woe 
was the child of shame, and she’s worked for near her, and by her, although she was too 
it, and kept it, and tended it ever sin’ it were a sleepy to utter any of her half-formed words, 
mere baby, and loves it fondly. Will! won’t! And by-and-by she heard her father come 
you love it?” asked she, beseechingly. I homo, stumbling nncertailfj trying first the win- 

He was silent for an instant; then ho said, do.ws, and next the door-|astonings, with many 
Mother, I’ll try. Give me time, for all those a loud, incoherent murmur. Tho little innocent 
things startle mo. To think of Susoti having to twined around her seemed all the sweeter and 
do with such a child!’’ ! more lovely, when she thought sadly of her 

*• Ay, Will! and to think (as may bo yet) of ! erring father. And presently he called aloud 
Susan havgig to dc^ with the child's motirer! for a light; sho had led matches and all ar« 
For'she is tender and pitiful, and speaks hope- ' ranged ^ us usual on tho dresser, but, fearful 
fully of my lost one, and will try and find her of some accident from lire, in his unusually in¬ 
fer me, w^en she conics, as she docs sometimes, I toxicated state, she now got up softly, and put- 
to thrust money under the door for her babjn' ting on a cloak, went down to his assistance. 
Think of that Will. Here's Susan, good and i AlasJ the little arms that were unclosed 
pure as the angels in heaven, yet, like them, ' from her sod neck belonged to a light, easily 
full of hope and mercy, and one who, like them,: awakened sleeper. Nanny missed her darling 
will rejoice ^’er her as repents. Will, my lad, I Susy, and terrified at being left alone in tho 
I’m not afeared of you now, and I must speak, I vast, my.sterions darkness, which had no bounds, 
.snd you inuA listen. I am your mother, and I! and seemed infinite, she slipped out of*bed, and 
dare to command you, because 1 know I am in ^ tottered in her little niglit-gowiy toward the 
the right and that God is on my side. If He door. There was a light bclovv, and there 
should lead the poor wandering lassie to Susan’s was Susy and safety! So sho went onward 
door, and she comes back crying and sorrowful, two steps toward tlic steep, abrupt stairs; and 
led by that good angel to us once more, thou then dar.zlcd with sleepiness, she stood, sho 
shall never say a casting-up word to her alwut l wavered, she fell! Hown ou her head, on the 
her sin, but be tender and helpful toward one I stone floor she fell! Susan flew to her, and 
‘who was lost and i)^ found,’ sfl may God’s! .spoke all .soft, entreathig, loving words; but 
blessing rest on thee, and so mayst thou lead her white lids covered up the blue violets of 

Susan home as thy wife.” eyes, and there was no mtiriniir came out of tho 

She stood, no longer as the meek, imploring, pale lips. The warm tears that ruined down, 
gentle mother, but firm and dignified, as if the I did not awaken her; .she lay stifl^ and weary 
interpreter of God's will. Her manner Wiis so with her short life, on Sii.san's knee. Susan 
unusual and solemn, that it overcame all Will's went sick with terror. She earned her up- 
pride and stubbornness. lie rose softly while stairs, and laid her teiulerly in lied ; she dressed 
she was speaking, and bent bis head us if in herself mo.st hastily, with her trembling fingers, 
reverence at her words, and the solemn injunc- Her father was asleep on tho settle down stairs, 
^ion 'which they^. conveyed. When sho had and useless, and worse than useless if awake, 
spoken, he said in so subdued a voice that she But Susan Hew out of the. door, and down the 
was almost surprised at the sound, “Mother, quiet, resounding street, toward the nearest 
1 will.” doctor’s,house. Quickly sho went; but 

“I may be dead and gone—but all tho same quickly a shadow^fullowcd, as if impelled by 
—thou wilt take homo the wandering .sinner, some sudden terror. Susan rung wildly at tho 
and heal up her sorrows, and lead her to her night-bell—the shadow crouched near. The 
Father’s house. My lad! I can speak no doctor looked out from an up-stnirs window, 
more; I’m turned very faint.” “ A little child has fallen down stairs at 

He placed her in a chair; ho ran for water. No. Crown-street, and is very ill—ilying I'm 

She opened her eyes and smiled. afraid. Please, for God’s sake, sir, como di- 

“^od ble.ss you, Will. Oh ! I am so happy, recily. No. 9, Crown-street.” 

It seems as if sho were found; my heart is so “I'll bo there directly,” .said ho, ami shut tho 
filled with gladness. window. 

That night, Mr. Palmer staid out late and “ For that God you have just spoken about 
long. Susan was afraid that he was at his 
old haunts and habits—getting tipsy at some 
public-house; and this thought oppressed her, 
even though she bad so much to make her 
happy, in the consciousness that Will loved Ifhr. 

She sat up long, and then she went to bed, 
leaving all arranged as well as she could for 
tier father’s return. She looked at the little, 
rosy sleeping girl who was her bed-fellow, with 
redoubled tendernes.s, and with many a prayer¬ 
ful thougllt. The little arms entwined her neck 
as she lay down, for Nanny was a light sleeper, 
and was consoious that she, who was loved with 


—^for His sake—^Icll me arc you Susan Pal¬ 
mer? Is it my child that lies a-dying ?” said tho 
shadow, springing forward, and clutching poor 
Susan’s arm. , ^ 

“ It is a little child of two years old—I do not 
know whoso it is; I love it as ray own. Conio 
with mo, whoever you are; come with mo.” 

Tho two sped along the silent streets—os 
silent as the night were they. They entered 
the house; Su.san .snatched up the light, and 
carried it up-stairs. The other followed. 

She stood with wild glaring eyos by the bed'i 
side, never looking Susan, but hungrily gaaing 
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St the litUo, white, still child. She stooped not speak, but she carried the little child; and 
down, and pnt her hand tight on her own heart, ' laid it in its mother’s arms; then as she looked 
as if to still its boating, and bent her car to the at them, something overpowered her, and she 
^e lips. Whatever the result was, she did knelt down, crying aloud: 
not speak ; but threw oi| the bed-clothes where- I “ Oh, my God, my God, have mercy on her, 
with Susan hod tenderly covered up the little ' and forgive and comfort her.” 
creature, and felt its left side. But the mother kept smiling, and stroking 

Then she throw up her arms with a cry of the little face, murmuring soft, tender words, 
wild despair. as if it were alive; she was going mad, Susan 

‘ She is dead! she is dead 1” thought; but she prayed on, and on, and ever 

She looked so fierce, so mad, so haggard, still she prayed with streaming eyes, 
that for an instant Susan was torritied—the j The doctor came w^th the draughl. The 
next, the holy God had put courage intd her | mother took it, with docile unconsciousness of 
heart., and her pure arms were round that I its nature as medicine. The doctor sat by her; 
guilty, wretched creature, and her tears were anil soon she fell asleep. Then he rose softly, 
falling fast and warm upon her breast. But ] and beckoning Susan to the door, ho spoke to 
she was thrown off with violence. I her there. 


“ You killed her—^you slighted her—^you let! “ You must take the corpse out of her arms, 

her fall down those stairs! you killed her I” | She will not awake. That draught^iil make 
Susan cleared off the thick mist before her, I her sleep for many hours. I will call before 
and gazing*t the mother with her clear, ecf, noon again. It is now daylight. G 9 od-by.” 
angel-eyes, said, mournfully, I Susan shut him out; and then gently extri- 

“I would ha%s laid down my life for her.” eating the dead child from its mother’s arm.s, 
** Oh, the murder is on my soul!” exclaimed ■ .she could not resist making her own quiet moan 
the wild, bereaved mother, with the fierce im- j over her darling. She tried to learn off its little 
petuosity of one who has none to love her and placid face, dumb and pale before her. 
to he beloved, regard to whom'might ^cach -Not all the scoHing tear* of mre 

•self-restraint. Shall wash awny that vision fair 

“Hush!” said Susan, her finger on her lips. Kot all th^tbousHnd thoughts that riiie, 

“ Here is the doctor. God may suffer her to Not all the sights tliuffiim her eyes. 

]iyQ >’ • Shall o’er usurp thu place 

The poor mother turned sharp round. The Of that httlc angel-facc.” 

doctor mounted the stair. Ah! that mother was And then she remembered what remained to 
right; the little child was really dead and gone, be done. She saw that all was right in the 


And when ho confirmed her yudgmenf, the I house; her father was still ddad asleep on the 
mother fell down in a fit. Susan, with her j settle, in spite of all the noise of tho night. She 
deep grief had to forget herself, and forget her went out through the quiet streets, deserted 
darling (her charge for years), and question the ■ still, although it was broad daylight, and to 
doeior what she must do with the poor wretch, | where the Loighs lived. Mrs. ^eigh, who kept* 
who lay on tho lloor in such extreme of misery, her country hours, was opening hei window- 
“ &ii(‘ is tho mother!” said she. shutters. Susan took her by the arm, and, 

“Why did not she take better care of her without speaking, went into the house-place, 
child ?” asked he, almo.st angrijy. • There she knell down before the astonished 

But Susan only said, “ThoTittle child slept Mrs. Lcish. and cried as she had never done 


with mo ; and it was I that left her.” 


ittle child slept j Mrs. Leigh, and cried as she had never done 


before; but the miserable night had overpow- 


“ I will go back and make up a composing ered her, and she who had gone through so 
draught; and while I am away you must get much calmly, now that the pressure scorned 


her to bed.” • 

Susan took out some of her own clothes, and 


removed, could not find the power to speak. 

“ My poor dear ! What has made thy heart 


softly iinilrosscd tho stiff, powerless, form. There so sore as to come and cry a-this-ons ? Speak 
wa.s no other bed in the house but the one in and tell me. Nay, cry on, poor wench, if thou 
which her father slept. So she tenderly lifted eanst not speak yet. It will ca.se the hcait, and 
tho body of her darling; and was going to take then thou const tell me.” 


it down stairs, but the mother opened her eyes, 
and seeing what she w* about, she said, 


“Nanny is dcafi!” said Susan. “I left her 
to go to father, and she fell down stairs, and 


“ I am not worthy to touch her, I am so never breathed again. Oh, that’s my sorrow! 
wicked; I have spoken to jum as I never should but I’ve more to toll. Her mother is come—is 
have spoken; but I think you a»o very good; in oqf house. Come and see if it’s your Liss- 
may I have my own child to lie in my arms for zie.” Mrs, Leigh could not speak, but, trem- 
a little while?" bling, put on her things, and went with Susaji 

■* Her voice was so strange a contrast to what in dizzy haste back to Crown-street, 
it had boon before she hod gone into the fit that ^ 

Susan hardly recognizee] it; it M'as now so 

unspeakably soft, so irresistibly pleading, the CHAPTER IV. 

features too had lost their fierce expression, and As they entered the house in Crown-street, 

were^almost as placid as death. Susan could they perceived that the door would not opea 
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freely on its hinges, and Susan instinctively: tcred out to have a gossip at the ncare-st coacli- 
lOTked behind to see the cause of tlie obstruc -1 stand, and to relate as many ol’ the niglit’.s 
tion. She immediately recognized the appear- i adventures as he knew; for ns j-et he was in 
ance of a little parcel, wrapped in a scrap of | ignorance of the watcher and the watched, who 
newsj)n|)er, and evidently containing money, j silently passed away th^ hours up-stairs. 

She stooped and picked it up. “ Look 1” said j . At dinner-time Will icamo. He looked red. 
she, sorrowfully, “ the mother was bringing this g|ad, impatient, excited. Susan stood calm anc 
lor her child las^t night. ’ white before him, her soft, loving eyes gazins 

But Mrs. Leigh did not answer. So near to straight into his. 
the ascertaining if it were her lost child or no, ‘‘ Will,” said she, in a low, quiet voice, “youi 
s.ie could not be arrested, but pressed onward si.stcr is up-stairs.” 

vv'itli trembling steps ajd a beating, fluttering ‘“My sister! ’ said he, as if afliighted at the 
o catered the bedroom, dark and ; idea, Vnd losing his glad look in one of gloom, 
still, gho took no heed ol the little corpse, i Susan saw it, and her heart sank a little, hut 
over wliich Susan paused, hut she went straight she went on .as calm to all appearance as ever, 
to the bed, and withdrawing the curtain, saw j “ ^ic was little Nanny’s mother, as perhaps 
Lizzie but not the former Lizzie, bright, gay, you know. Poor little Nanny was killed last 
buoyant, and undimmed. This Lizzie was old night by a fall down stairs.” All the calmno.<..« 
before he» time; her beauty was gone; deep ■ was gone; all the suppressed feeling was dis- 
lines of care, and alas! of want (or thus the played in spite of every cfl'ort. She "sat down, 
mother imagined) were printed on the check, and" hid her face froni him, and cried bitterly, 
so round, and •fair, and smooth, when last she He forgot every thing but the wi.sh, the longing 
gladdened her mother s eyes. Ev(*n in her to comfort her. He put his 4rm round hei 
sleep she, bore the look ol woe and despair waist, and bent over her. But nil he could siu 
which w LIS the prevalent expression ol her face was, *‘()h, Susan, how «‘an 1 eomfort }ou V 
by day; even in her sleep .she, had forgotten Don’t lake on so—pray, don’t! ’ He nevei 
how to sinjj,.. jjui jjH tiiose marks of the sisi changed the words, hut the tone varied even 
and soirow she had passed through only nude lime he spoke. At last slie seeiiu-d to regain 
hei mother love her Bie more. tSiic stood look- her jiower over lierseJf, and she wiped her eves, 
ing at her with grcMy eyes, wliich sceiiied as and onee more looked iqion him with her own 
though no gazing could satisfy their'longing. ipiiet. earnest, iinrcaring g.i/i'. 
and at l-ist she stoojied down and kissed the “ Voiir sj-tcr was near the house. She camo 
pale, worn hand that lay outside the hed-elothes. in on hearing my word- to the doctor. She is 
No touch disturbed the sleeper: the mother need asleep now, and your mother is wiiteliing her. 
not have bid the hand so gently down upon the I wanted to tell you all myself. Would you like 
counterpane. There was no sitxn of life, save to see \otir moi'horV ’ 

only now and then a deep, soh-like sioh. Mrs. “• No!"-said he. “‘I would rather sec iif*ne 
Leigh sat down 'ueside the bed, and, ‘till hold- but thee. i\rotlu'r told me thou knew'st all.’’ 
■mg back the eqrtain, looked on and on, as if she His eyes were downcast in their shame, 
could never he satisfied. , • But the holy iuul jiure did not lower or vail 

Susan would lain have staid bv her darling her eves, 
one; but she had many calls upon her time and She .said. “Yes, I know all—all bnl her m.I- 
thought.s, and her will had now, as ever, to he feriiigs. Think,what they must have been'” 
given up to that of others. All seemed to de- He made answer low aiul .stern, ““ She de¬ 
volve the burden of their cares on her. Her served them all—every jot.’’ 
father, ill-Iiiiniorcd from his last night’s intetn-, “ In the eye of God, perliap.s she dotvs. He 

pcrance, did not scniple to reproach her with is the Jiiilgi': we an- not.” 
being the. cause ol liille Nanny’.s death, and, 4‘‘()li.’’ she said, with a sudden hurst, “Will 
v^n, after bearing his upbraiding meekly for Leigh, I have thought so well of you; don’t go 
seme time, .she could no longer restrain herself, and make me think you cruel and hard. Good- 
hut began to cry, ho wounded her even more ness i.s not goodne.-s unless there is mercy and 
by hi.s injudicious attempts at cLonifort: for he teiuli-rnes.s with it. There is your mother who 
said it was as well the (;hild was dead; it was has been nearly heart-broken, now lull of re- 
noiie of ihoir.s, and why should they he, troubled juicing over her child—think of your mother.’’ 
with it ? Susan wrung her hands at thi.s, and j “ I do think of her,” •aid he. “ I rcmemhe.r 
came and stood before her father, and implored the promise I gave her last night. Thou shoiild’st 
him to f.ishear. Then she bad to take all re- give me time. I would do right in time. I 
quisite steps for the coroner’s inquest; sht hud never think it*o‘cr in quiet. But I will do wlmt 
to arrange for the dismissal of her .school; she | is right and fitting, never fear. Tltoii ba-st 
had to summon a little neighbor, and send his | spoken out very iiltiin to rne, and misdoubted 
willing feet on a message to William Leigh, who,' me, Susan; I love thee so, that thy words enY 
she felt, ought to he informed of his mother's J me. If I iliil hnng hack a hit from making 
whereabouts, and of the whole state of aflairs. | sudden promises, it was hceaiise, not even fm 
She asked her mes'-enger to tell him to eornc | love of thee, would I say what I was not feel 
and speak to her — that his mother was at her j ing; and at first I could not feel all at once ns 
hoasc. She was thankful that her father saun-! thou would’st have mo. But I’m not cruel and 
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hard; for if I had been, I should na’ have 
grieved as I have done.” 

. He made as if he were going away; and 
indeed he did feel he would rather think it over 
in quiet. But Susan, ^ievcd at her incautious 
words, which had all iie appearance of harsh¬ 
ness, wont a step or two nearer—^paused—and 
then, all over blushes, said in a low, soft whisper, 

“ Oh, Will! I beg your pardon. I am very 
sorrj'—^won’t you forgive me ?” 

She who had always drawn back, and been 
so reserved, said this in the very softest manner; 
with eyes now uplifted beseechingly, now drop¬ 
ped to the ground. Her sweet confusion told 
more than words could do; and Will turned 
back, all joyous in his certainty of being be¬ 
loved, and took her in his arms and kissed her. 

“ My own Susan 1” he said. 

Meanwhile the mother vtutched her child in 
the room above. 

It was 19to in the afternoon before she awoke, 
for the .sleepinjj draught had been very power¬ 
ful. The instInt she awoke, her eyes were 
fixed on her mother’s face with a gaze as un¬ 
flinching as if .she were fascinated. Mrs. Leigh 
did not turn away, nor move. For it seemed 
as if motion would unlock the .stony command 
over herself which, while so perfectly still, she 
was enabled to preserve. *But by-and-by Lizzie 
cried out, in a piercing voice of agony, 

*■ Mother, don’t look at me ! 1 have been so 

wicked!” and in.stantly she hid her face, and 
groveled among the bed-clothes, and lay like one 
dead—so motionless was she. 

Mrs. Leigh knelt down by the bed, and spoke 
in the most soothing tones. 

“Lizzie, dear, don’t speak so. I’m thy 
motLer, darling; don’t be afeard of mo. I 
never left off loving thee, Lizzie. I was al¬ 
ways a-thinking of thee. Thy father forgave 
thee afore he died.” (There wms a little start 
here, but no sound was heard). “Lizzie^ lass, 
I’ll do aught for thee; I’ll livo*for thee; only 
don't be afeard of me. Whate’er thou art or 
hast been, we’ll ne’er speak on’t. Wc’ll leave 
th’ oud times behind us, and go back to the Up- 
close Farm. 1 but left it to find thee, my lass^ 
and God has led me to thee. Blessed be His 
name. And God is good, too, Lizzie. Thou 
hast not forgot thy Bible, I’ll be bound, for thou 
wort always a scholar. I’m no rviader, but I 
learnt off them texts to comfort me a bit, and 
I’ve said them many a time a day to m 3 'sclf. 
Lizzie, lass, don’t hide thy head so, it’s thy 
mother as is spoaking to thee. Thy little child 
clung to me only yesterday; and if it’s gone to 
be an angel, it will speak to God for^thec. Nay, 
don’t sob a that ’as; thou shalt have it again in 
henvffli; I know thou’lt stnivo to got there, for 
th|j little Nancy’s sake—and listen! I’ll tell 
thee God’s promises to them that are penitent; 
onl}' don’t be afeard.” 

Mrs. Leigh folded her hhnds, and strove to 
spe.ak .very clearly, while she repeated every 
tender and merciful text she eonld remember. 
She cc^ld toll from the bre^hing that her 
VoL. I.—No. 1.—D 
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daughter was listening; but she was so dizzy 
and sick herself when she had ended, that she 
could not go on speaking. It was all she could 
do to keep from crying aloud. 

At last she heard her daughter’s voice. 

“ Where have they taken her to ?” she asked.... 

“ She is down stairs. So quiet, and peaceful, * 
and happy she looks.” 

“ Could she speak ? Oh, if God—if I might 
but have heard her little voiqp! Mother, I used 
to dream of it. May I see her once* again>— 
OhJ mother, if I striv# very hard, and God is 
very merciful, and I go to Heaven. I shall not 
know her—I .shall not know my own again— 
sh*e will shun me as a stranger, and cling to 
Susan Palmer and to you. Oh woe! Oh woo I’ 
She shook with exceeding sorrow. 

In her earnestness of speech she ^ad uncov¬ 
ered her face, and tried to read Mrs. Leigh’s 
thoughts through her looks. And. when she 
saw those aged eyes brimming full of tears, and 
marked the quivering lips, she threw her arms 
round the faithful mother’s neck, and wept there 
as she had done in many a childish sorrow, hut 
with a deeper, a more wretched grief. Her mo¬ 
ther hushed her on her breast; and lulled her as 
if she were a baby; and she grew still and quiet. 

They sat thus for a long, long time. At last 
Susan Palmer came up widTsome tea and broad 
and butter for Mrs. Leigh. She watched the 
mother feed her sick, unwilling child, with every 
fond inducement to cat which she could devise; 
they neither of them took notice of Susan’s pres¬ 
ence. That night they lay in dheh other’s arras; 
but Susan slept on the ground beside them. 

They took the little corpse (the little uncon¬ 
scious sacrifice, whoso early calling-homo had 
reclaimed her poor, wandering mother), to the • 
hills, which in her life.cimc she l(ad never soon. 
They dared not la/ her by the stem grand, 
father in Milne-row church-yard, but they bore 
her to a lone moorland grave-yard, where long 
ago the Quakers used to bur/ their dead. They 
laid her there on the sunny slope, where the 
earliest spring-flowers blow. 

Will and Susan live at the Upclose Farm. 
Mrs. Leigh and Lizzie dwell in a cottage so 
secluded that, mitil you drop into the vor/' hol¬ 
low where it is placed, you do not see it. Tom 
IS a schoolmaster in Rochdale, and he and Will 
help to support their mother. I only know that, 

I if the cottage be hidden in a green hollow of 
the hills, every sound of sorrow in the whole 
upland is heard there—every call of suffering 
or of sickness for help, is listened to by a sad, 
gentle-looking woman, who rarely smiles (and 
when she doe.s, her smile is more sad than other 
peopled tears), but who comes out of her seclu¬ 
sion whenever there’s a shadow in any house. ^ 
hold. Many hearts bless Lizzie Leigh, but sho 
—she pra/'s always and ever for forgiveness— 
such forgiveness as may enable her to see hci 
child once more. Mrs. Leigh is quiet and 
happy. Lizzie is to her eyes something pre¬ 
cious—as the last piece of silver—found once 
more. Susan is the bright one who brings sou. 
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shine to all. Children grow around her and call 
her blessed. One is called Nanny. Her, Lizzie 
often takes to the sunny gravo>yard in the up¬ 
lands, and ■while the little, creature gathers the 
daisies, and makes chains, Lizzie sits by a little 
_grave, and weeps bitterly. 


STEAM. 

H OW wonderful are the revolutions which 
steam has wftmght in the world! The 
diamond, 'wo arc told, issbut pure carbon; and 
the dream of the alohymist has long been to dis¬ 
entomb »:he gem in its translucent purity from 
the sooty mass dug up from the coal-field. Sat 
if the visionary has failed to extricate the fair 
spirit from its earthly cerements, the practical 
philosopher has produced from the grimy lump 
a gem, in comparison to which the diamond is 
valucle.'-s—has evoked a Titanic power, before 
which the |^ods of ancient fable could not hold 
their heaven ior an hour; a power wielding 
the thunderbolt of Jove, the sledge of Vulcan, 
the club of Hercules; which takes to itself the 
taiaria of Mercury, the speed of Iris, and the i 
hundred arms of Briareus. Ay. the carbon gives 
us, indeed, the diamond after all; the white and 
feathery vapor that hisses from the panting tube, 
is the priceless pcaA of the moflern utilitarjan. 
Without steam man is nothing—a inerc zoo¬ 
logical s])ecimcu—Lord Monboddo's ape, with- i 
out the caudal elongation of the vertebras. With ; 

man is every thing. A creature that j 
1 i.‘.Us in himselt the nature and the power of, 
every animal; more wonderful than the ornitho- | 
ihvachus—he is fish, flesh, and fowl. He can 
t .'averse the illimitable ocean with the gambol- 
,n)gs of the porpoise, and the snort of the whale; 
r'jve through »lie regions of the earth with the 
speed of the antelope, and the patient strength of 
the camel; ho essays to fly through the air with 
the Btoara-wmg of the aeronauticon, though as 
yet his pinions are not well fledged, and his 
efforts have been .somewhat Icarian. And, albeit 
our own steam aeronavigation is chiefly con¬ 
fined to those involuntary gambols fas Sterne 
happily called Saneho’s blanket tossing;, which 
we now and then take at the instance of on cx- 
doding boiler, yet may we have good hope that 
our grandchildren will be able to ‘‘take Iho 
wings of the morning,” and sip their cup of tea 
genuine at Pekin. He is more than human, and 
little less than Divinity. Were Aristotle alive, 
he would define the genus “homo”—neither as 
■animal ridons,” nor yet “animal sentiens,” 
but “Animal Vapoeans.” True it is, doubt¬ 
less, that man alone can enjoy his joke. Ho 
hath his laugh, when the monkey can bjt grin 
and the ape jabber—hi.s thinking he shares with 
the dog and the elephant; but who is there that 
nm “get up the steam” but man? “Man,” 
.say we, “ is an animd that vapoeeth !” and we 
will ■wager one of Stephenson’s patent high-pres¬ 
sure engines again our cook’s potato-steamer, 
that Dr. Whately will affirm our definition.— 
Dublin, Vnwtnity Magazine. 


[From The Ladies’ Companion.] 

PAPERS ON WATER.—No. 1. 

WHY IS HAED WATEE UNFIT FOE noMESTIO 
PUEPOpS ? 

F ew subjects have a 1 ]^ractod more attention 
among sanitary reformers, than the neces¬ 
sity of obtaining a copious supply of water to 
tbo dwellers in largo cities. Experience has 
shown that the supply should bo at least twenty 
gallons daily for each inhabitant, although forty 
gallons arc necessary to carry out to the full 
extent all the sanitary improvements deemed 
desirable for the well-being of a population. 
But in looking to quantity of supply, quality has 
been ^bought of less importance; there could 
not bo a more gross error, or ono more fatal to 
civic cconnmy and domestic comfort. As wo 
are anxiou-s to instruct the readers of this Jour¬ 
nal in the science of overj'-day life, wo propose 
to consider the subject of water-supply in some 
detail, and in the present article to explain the 
serious ineonvenicnccs which rcdult from an in¬ 
judicious selection of hard water for domc.stic 
purposes. 

The water/ound in springs, brooks, and riv¬ 
ers, hns its primary origin in the rain of the 
district, unless there should happen to be some 
accidental inflltration from the sea nr other 
great natural reservoirs. This rain, falling on 
the upper soil, either runs off in streams, or, 
pcrc!olating through it and the porous beds be- 
noath, gushes out in the form of springs wbcrcvei 
it meets with an impervious bed which refuses 
it a pas.sagc; pits sunk down to the latter de¬ 
tect it there, and these form the ordinary wells. 
In its pa,ssago through the pervious roek.s, it 
takes up soluble impurities, varying in their 
amount and character with the nature of the 
geological formations, these impurities being 
cither mineral, vegetable, or animal matter. 
The piiiicral ingredients may be chalk, gypsum, 
common salt, rnd different other conipou ids 
but it is the earthy salts generally which im 
prc.ss peculiar qualities on the water. 

The salts of lime and magnesia commnnKatc 
to water the quality termed hardness, a property 
’frhich every one understands, but which it 
would bo very diillcult to describe. By far tbo 
most cummou giver of hardness is chalk, or, as 
chemists term it, carbonate of lime; a substance 
not soluble in pure water, but readily so in water 
oontaihing carboino acid Rain water always 
contains this acid, aad is, therefore, a solvent 
fur the chalk disseminated in the different geo¬ 
logical formations through which it percolates. 
Gypsum, familiarly known as plaster of Paris, 
and termed'kulphato of lime by chemists, is also 
extensively diffused in rocks, and being ftscif 
soluble in water, becomes a very pomroon hard¬ 
ening ingredient, though not of such frequent 
occurrence as chalk. Any earthy salt, such os 
chalk or gypum, decomposes soap, and pre¬ 
vents its action as a detergent. Soap consists 
of an oily acid combined generally with soda. 
Now, when this is added to water ca||taninK 
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liirio, that earth unites with the oUy acid, form- 
iiijr an insoluble soap, of no use as a detergent; 
this insoluble lime-soap is the curd which ap- 
‘ pears in hard water during washing with soap. 
Hard water is of no ike as a cleanser, until all 
the lime has been ren^ved by uniting with the 
oily acid of the soap. Every hundred gallons 
of Thames water destroy in this way thirty 
ounces of soap before becoming a detei^ent. 
But as this is an enormous waste, the dwellers 
iu towns, supplied with hard water, resort to 
other methods of washing, so as to economize 
soap. If our readers in London observe their 
habits in washing, they will perceive that the 
principal ({uantity of the water is used by them 
not as a cleanser, but merely for the purpqpes of 
rinsing oil' the very sparing amount employed 
for detergent purposes. In London, we do not 
wash ourselves in but out of the basin. A small 
quantity of water is taken on the hands and 
saturated with soap so as to form a lather; the 
ablution is now made with this quantity, and 
the water in t4ie basin is only used to rinse it 
od'. The process of washing with soft water is 
entirely dilfcrcnt, the whole quantity being ap¬ 
plied as a detergent. To iliustr|.te this differ- 
ciice, an experiment may be made, by washing 
the hands alternately in rain and then in hard 
water, such as that supplied to London; and 
the value of the soft water for the purposes of 
washing will be at once recognized. Even 
\\ ithuut soap, the soft water moistens the hand, 
■■^hile hard water flows off, just as if the skin 
had been smeared with oil. Now, although the 
soap may be economized in personal ablution 
by the uneomfortable method here described, it 
i- impossible to obtain this economy in the 
w.asliiug of linen. In this case, the whole of 
the water must bo saturated with soap before it 
IS available. Soda i.s, to a certain extent, subt 
slilutcd with a view to economy, os much os 
. C3U,0UU worth of soda being annually u^cd in 
tll(^ metropolis to compensate fev the hard qual¬ 
ity of the water; and, perhaps, ns an approx¬ 
imative calculation, c£200,U0U worth of soap is 
annually wasted without being useful as a de¬ 
tergent. This enormous tax on the community 
results from the hardness both of the well aiU 
river water; the former being generally much 
liardcr than the latter. But this expense, large 
as it may seem, is not the only oonsequenco of 
a bad water supply. The labor required to 
wash with liard water is very much greater 
than that necessary when it is soft, this labor 
being represented in the excessive charges for 
washing. In fact, extraordinary as it may ap¬ 
pear, it has recently been shown in evidence 
before the Gcnefal Board of HciAth, that the 
washerwoman’s interest in the community is 
actually greater than that of the cotton-spinner, 
with all his enormous capital. An instance of 
this will suffice to show our meaning: a gentle¬ 
man ba}’8 one dozen shirts at a cost of d£4, 
three _ of these are washed every week, the 
change being fourpenoe each, making on annual 
aocoon^ of <£2 12}. The set of shirts, with ' 
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careful management, lasts for three years and 
has cost in washing Xl 16*. The cotton- 
spinner’s interest iu the shirts and that of the 
shirt-m^er’s combined, did not exceed .£4 
while the washerwoman’s interest is nearly 
doable. A considerable portion of this amount 
is unavoidable; but a very large part is duo to** 
the excessive charges for washing rendered 
necessary by the waste of soap and increased 
labor required for cleansing. A family in Lon¬ 
don, with an annual incomh of <£600, speeds 
about one-twelfth of the amount, or <£50, in 
the expenses of the laundry. On an average, 
every person in London, rich and poo^ spends 
one shiUing per week, or fifty-two shillings a 
year for washing. Hence, at least five million 
two hundred thousand pounds is tho annual 
amount expended in the metropolis alone for 
this purpose. Yet, large a.s this alnonnt is— 
and it matters not whether it be 
the labors of household washing 
professed laundress—it is obvious that tho great¬ 
est part of it is expended in actual labor, for the 
washerwoman is rarely a rich or even a thriving 
person. Hence, it follows that this labor, barely 
remunerative as it is, must be made excessive 
from some extraneous cause; for it is found by 
experience that one-half tho charge is ample 
compensation ih a countryrflStrict supplied with 
soft water. Tho tear and wear of clothes by 
tho system necessary for washing in hard water, 
is very important in tho economical considera¬ 
tion of tho question. Tho diflTerence in this 
respect, between hard and soft water, is very 
striking. It has been calculated that the extra 
cost to ladies in London in tho one article of 
collars, by the unnecessary tear and wear, as 
compared with oountiy districts, is not Ims^ 
than, but probably much exceed#, t£20,000. 

Wo now proceed to draw attention to the 
inconvenience of hard water in cooking. It is 
well known that greens, peas, French beans, 
and other green vegetables, lose much of their 
delicate color by being boiled in hard water 
They not only become yellow, but assume a 
shriveled and disagreeable appearance, losing 
much of their delicacy to the taste. For making 
tea the evil is still more obvious. It is extreme¬ 
ly difficult to obtain a good infusion of tea with 
hard water, however much may be wasted in 
tho a( tempt. We endeavor to overcome tho 
difficulty by the addition of soda, but the tea 
thus made is always inferior. One reason of 
this is, that it is difficult to adjust the quantity 
of tho soda. Tea contains nearly 16 ^r cent, 
of cheese or casein, and this dissolves in water 
rendered alkaline by soda; and although tho 
nutritibus qualities are increased by this solu¬ 
tion, the delicacy of tho flavor is impaired. 
Tho water commonly used in London requires, * 
.at the very least, ono-fifth more tea to produce 
an infusion of the same strength as that ob¬ 
tained by soft water. This, calculated on tho 
whole amount of tea consumed in London, re¬ 
solves itself into a pecuniary consideration of 
great magnitude. 


represented in 
or^hat of the 
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The effect of hard water u|ion the health of 
the lower animals is very obvious. Horses, 
sheep, and pigeons, refuse it whenever they can 
obtain a supply of soft water. They prefer the 
muddiest pool of the latter to the most brilliant 
and sparkling spring of the former. In all of 
T'tbem it produces colic, and sometimes more 
serious diseases. The coats of horses drinking 
hard water soon become rough, and stare, and 
they quickly fall out of condition. It is not, 
however, Jknown th(tt it exerts similar influences 
upon the health of man, sJt hough analogy W'ould 
lead us to expect that a beverage unsuited to 
the lower animals can not be favorable to the 
human constitution. Persons with tender skkis 
can not w'ash in hard water, because the insoluble 
salts left by evaporation produce an intolerable 
irritation. 

In ordei* to simplify the explanation of the 
action of hard water, attention has been conflned 
to that possessing lime. But hard waters fre¬ 
quently contain magnesia, and in that case a 
very remarkable phenomenon attends their use. 
At a certain strength the magnesian salt does 
not decompose the soap, or retard the formation 
of a lather, but the addition of soft water de- 
velopes this latent hardne.ss. With such waters, 
the extraordinary anomaly appears, that the 
more soft water is'^irdded to thcfti, up to a cer¬ 
tain point, the harder do they become. Some 
of the wells at Doncaster are very remarkable 
in this respect, for when their hard water is 
diluted w’ilh eight times the quantity of pure 
soft distilled watQr, the resulting mixture is as 
bard—that is, it decomposes as much soap—as 
tne undiluted water. Thus the dilution of such 
water with four or five times its bulk of soft 
^rain water actually makes it harder. The cause 
of this anomaly has not yet been satisfactorily 
made out, but it only occurs in waters abounding 
in magnesia. 

Having now explained the inconveniences of 
the hardening ingredients of water, wc propose ^ 
to show in the next article the action of other 
deteriorating constituents; and after having done 
so, it will become our duty to point out the 
various modes by which the evils thus exposed 
may best bo counteracted or remedied. 

L. P. 


EARLY RISING. 

D id you but know, when bathed in dew, 
How sweet the little violet grew, 
Amidst the thorny brake; 

How fragrant blew the ambient air. 

O’er beds of primroses so fair, 

Your pillow you’d forsake. • 

Paler thaa the autumnal leaf, 

Or the wan hue of pining grief, 

The cheek of sloth shall grow; 

Nor can cosmetic, wash, or ball, 

Nature’s own favorite tints recall, 

If once you let them go. 

Heericz. 


(From llouiohold Words.] 

A TALE OF THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

A n alderman of the ancient borough of Bcctlo- 
bury, and churchwarden of the parish of St. 
Wulfstan’s, in the said bAough, Mr. BIcnkinsop 
might have been callcd,pn the language of the 
sixteenth century, a man of worship. This title 
w'ould probably have pleased him very much, it 
being an obsolete one, and he entertaining an 
extraordinary regard for all things obsolete, 
or thoroughly deserving to bo so. He looked 
up with profound veneration to the griffins which 
formed the ■waterspouts of St. Wulfstan's church, 
and he almost worshiped an old boot under the 
name of a black jack, which on the affidavit of 
a fure]iworn broker, he had bought for a drink¬ 
ing-vessel of the sixteenth century. Mr. Blenk- 
insop even more admired the wisdom of our an¬ 
cestors than he did their furniture and fashion.s. 
He believed that none of their statutes and ordi. 
nances could possibly be improved «n, and in 
tins persuasion had petitioned parliament against 
every just or merciful change, tlvhich, since ho 
had arrived at roan's estate, had been in the 
laws. Ho had succe.ssivcly opposed nil the 
Bcetlebury improvements, ga.s, water-works, 
infant schools, mechanics’ institute, and librar}'. 
He had been active in an agitation against anv 
nico-surc for the improvement of the public 
health, and being a strong advocate of intra¬ 
mural interment, was instrumental in defeating 
an attempt to c.stablish a pretty cemetery out¬ 
side Bcetlebury. He had successfully rcslsieri 
a project for removing the pig-market from the 
middle of High-street. Through his influence 
the shambles, which were corporation property, 
had been allowed to remain where they were ; 
namely, elo-sc to the Town-hall, and immedi¬ 
ately under his own and his brethren's noses 
In .short, he had regularly, cun.sistently, and 
nobly done his bc.st to frustrate ever)’ scheme 
that \}‘as proposed for the comfort and advantage 
of his fellow orcaturcs. For thi.s conduct he 
was highly esteemed and rcsjieeted, and, in¬ 
deed, his hostility to any interrcrencc with 
disease, had procured him the honor of a public 
testimonial; shortly after the presentation of 
vAiich, with several neat speeches, the cholera 
broke out in Bcetlebury. 

The truth i.s, that Mr. Blenkinsop’s views on 
the subject of public health and popular institu¬ 
tions were supposed to bo economical (ihougb 
they were, in truth, desperately costly), and 
•so pleased some of the rate-payors. Besides, 
he withstood ameliorations, and defended nui¬ 
sances and abuses with all the heartiness of an 
actual philanthropist. Moreover, he was a 
jovial fellow—a boon companfon; and his love 
of antiquity leant particularly toward old nl« and 
old port wine. Of both of these beverages he had 
been partaking rather largely at a visitation- 
dinner, where, after the retirement of tho bishop 
and his clergy, festivities were kept up til! lute, 
under the presidonny of the deputy-registrar 
One of the la.st to quit tho Crown and Mitre 
was Mr. BIcnkinsop. 
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He lived in a remote part of the town, whith¬ 
er, aa he did not walk exactly in a right lino, 
it may be allowable perhaps, to say that ho bent 
his course. Many of the dwellers in Beetlebury 
High-street, awakens at half-past twelve on 
thiTt night, by somebody passing below, singing, 
not very distinctly, 

“With a jolly full bottle let each man be armed," 

wore indebted, little as they may have suspected 
it, to Alderman Bionkinsop, for their serenade. 

In his homeward way stood the Market 
Cross; a fine medieval structure, supported on a 
series of circular steps by a groined arch, wliieh 
served as a canopy to the stone figure of an an¬ 
cient burgess. This was the effigies ofWyn- 
kyu de Vokas, once mayor of Beetlebury, and 
a great benefactor to the town; in which ho 
had founded almhou.ses and a grammar-school, 
A. D. 1440. The post was formerly oec-ipied 
by St. WTllfstan; but Do Yokes had been re¬ 
moved from the Town Hall in Cromwell’s 
time, and prorAoted to the vacant pedestal, vice 
Wulfstan, demolished. Mr. Blcnkinsop highly 
revered this work of art, and he now stopped 
to take a view of it by moonlight. In that 
doubtful glimmer, it seemed almo.st life-like. 
Mr. Blcnkinsop had not much imagination, yet 
he could w<‘ll nigh faney'lie was looking upon 
the veritable Wynkyn, with his bonnet, beard, 
furred gown, and staff, and his great book tin¬ 
ier his arm. So vivid was this impression, that 
7f impelled him to apostrophize the statue. 

'■ Fine old fe.llow !*’ said Mr. Blcnkinsop. 
“Rare old buck! We shall never look upon 
your like again. Ah! the gotal old times— 
the jolly good old times! No times like the 
good old times, my ancient worthy. No such 

limes as the good old timc.s !” 

™ • 

And pray, sir, what times do you call the 
gocsl old times?’’ in distinct and deliberate 
aooents, answered—according to the pesilive 
affirmation of Mr. Blciikinsolli subsequently 
made before divers witnesses—the Statue. 

Mr. Blcnkinsop is sure that ho was in the 
perfect posse.ssioii of his senses. He is certain 
that he was not the dupe of ventriloquism, or 
any other illusion. The value of these coiivie- 
tions must bo a question betwen him and the 
world, to whoso perusal the facts of his tale, 
simply as stated by himself, are hero sub¬ 
mitted. 

When first ho hoard the Statue speak, Mr. 
Blenkinsop says, ho certainly experienced a 
kind of sudden shock, a momentary feeling of 
(‘onsternation. But this soon abated in a wonder¬ 
ful manner. The Statue’s voice quite mild 
and gontle—nof in the least grim—had no 
funoreal twang in it, and was quite different 
fiym the tone a statue might bo expected to 
take by any body who had derived his notions 
on that subject from having heard the repre¬ 
sentative of tho class in “ Dun Giovanni.” 

“Well, what times do you moan by tho good 
oldtimes?” repeated the Statue, quite familiarly. 
The e^urchwarden was able t(^ reply with some 
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composure, that such a question coming from 
such a quarter had taken him a little by sur¬ 
prise. 

“Come, come, Mr. Blenkinsop,” said the 
Statue, “don’t bo astonished. ’Tis half-past 
twelve, and a moonlight night, as your favorita 
police, tho sleepy and infirm old watchman,* 
says. Don’t you know that we statues are apt 
to speak when spoken to, at these hours ? Col¬ 
lect yourself. I will help ^ou to answer my 
own question. Let us go back stejf by step; 
and allow mo to lead ^ou. To begin. By the 
good old times, do you mean the reign of George 
the Third?” * 

* “ Tho lost of them, sir,” replied Mr. BlerJk- 
insop, very respectfully, “I am inclined to 
think, wore seen by the people who lived in 
those days.” • 

I should hope so,” the Statue replied. 

“ Those the good old old times ? ]^’hat! Mr. 
Blcnkinsop, when men were hanged by dozens, 
almost weekly, for paltry thefts. When a nurs¬ 
ing woman was dragged to the gallows with 
a child at her breast, for shop-lifling, to the 
value of a shilling. When you lost your Amcri- 
[ can colonies, and plunged into war with France, 
which, to say nothing of tho useless bloodshed 
it cost, has left you saddlejj^'ith the national 
debt. Surely )'ou will ndictdl these the good 
old times, will you, Mr. Blcnkinsop ?’’ 

“ Not exactly, sir ; no: on reflection I don’t 
know that I can,” answered Mr. Blcnkinsop. He 
had now—it was such a civil, well-spoken statue 
—lost all sense of the preteiliataral horror of 
his situation, and scratched his head, just as if 
ho had been posed in argument by an ordinary 
mortal. 

“ Well then,” resumed the Statue, “ my dear* 
sir, shall we take the two or three reign.s preced- ' 
ing ? What think you of the then existing state 
of prisons and prison discipline ? Unfortunate 
debtors confined indiscriminately with felons, in 
the midst of filth, vice, and misery unspeak¬ 
able. Criminals under sentence of death tip¬ 
pling in tho condemned cell, with the Ordinary 
for their pot-companion. Flogging, a common 
punishment of women convicted of larceny. 
What say you of the times when London streets 
w'cre absolutely dangerous, and the passenger 
ran tho risk of being hustled and robbed even 
in tho daytime ? When not only Hounslow and 
Bagshot Heath, but the public roads swarmed 
with robbers, and a stage-coach was as fre¬ 
quently plundered as n hen-roost. When, in¬ 
deed, ' the road ’ was esteemed the legitimate 
resource of a gentleman in difficulties, and a 
highwayman was commonly called ‘ Captain’— 
if not respected accordingly. When cock-fight¬ 
ing, boar-baiting, and bull-baiting were popular,* 
nay, fashionable amusements. When the bulk 
of the landed gentry could barely read and 
write, and divided their time between fox-hunt¬ 
ing and guzzling. When a duelist was s hero, 
and it was an honor to have ‘ killed your man.' 
When a gentleman could hardly open his mouth 
without uttering a profane or filthy oath. When 
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the country was continually in peril of civil war; 
through a disputed succession; and two mur¬ 
derous insurrections, followed by more murder¬ 
ous executions, actually tdok place. This era 
of inhumanity, shamelessness, brigandage, bru- 
and personal and political insecurity, what 
•say you of it, Mr. Blenkinsop ? Do you regard 
this wig and pigtail period os constituting the 
good old tunes, respected friend ?*’ 

*• There was Quepn Anne’s golden reign, sir,” 
deferentially suggested Mr. Blenkinsop. 

“ A golden reign!” Exclaimed the Stattte. 
“ A rcisyi of favoritism and court trickery at 
home, and prodtlcss war abroad. The time of 
Bolingbrokc’s, and Harley's, and Churchill’s in¬ 
trigues. The reign of Sarah, Duchess of Marl¬ 
borough and of Mrs. Masham. A golden Bd- 
dlcstiek! } imagine you must go farther back 

yet for your good old times, Mr. Blenkinsop.” 

“ Well,”, answered tbe churchwarden, ‘“I 
suppose I mustf sir, after what you say.” 

“ Take William the Third’s rule,” pursued 
the Statue. “War, war again; nothing hut 
war. I don’t think you’ll particularly call these 
the good old times. Then what will you say 
to those of James the Second ? Were they the 
good old times when Judge Jeflcrics sat on the 
bench ? When Monmouth's rel^llion was fol¬ 
lowed by the BlooS^AsMac. When the king 
tried to set himself above the law, «and lost 
his crown in consequence. Does your worship 
i'aney these were the good old times ?” 

Mr. Bleiikiasop admitted that he could not 
very well imaginef that they were. 

‘‘Were Charles the Second's the good old 
limes?” demanded the Statue. “With a court 
full of riot and de’oauchery : a palace much leas 
sleoent than aiy modern casino; while Scotch 
* Covenanters were having their legs cru.shed in 
the ‘Boots,’ under the au.spiees and pensonal 
superintendence of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. The time of Titus Oates. 
Bedloe, and DangerBcId, and their sham plots, 
with the faanging.s, drawings, and quarterings, 
on perjured evidonco, that followed them. When 
Russell and Sidney were Judicially murdered. 
The time of the great plague and fire d' London. 
The public money wasted by roguery and cm- 
bllzlement, while sailors lay starving in the 
streets for want of their just pay; the Dutch 
about the same time burning our ships in the 
Medway. My friend, I think yon will hardly 
call the scandalous monarchy of the ‘Merry 
Monarch’ the good old times.” 

“ 1 feel the difficulty which you suggest, sir,” 
owned Mr. Blenkinsop. 

“ Now, that a man of your loyalty,” pursued 
the Statnc, “ should identify the good old times 
with Cromwell’s Protectorate, is, of course, out 
of the question.” 

“ Decidedly, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Blenkinsop. 
“ flit shall not have a statue, though you enjoy 
that honor,” bowing. 

“And yet,” said the Statue, “with all its 
foalts, this era was perhaps no worse than any 
we have discussed yet. Never mind! It was 


, a dreary, cant-ridden one, and if you don’t think 
those England’s palmy days, neither do 1. 
There’s the previous reign, then. During the 
first part of it, there was king endeavoring to 
assert arbitrary power, ^uring the latter, the 
Parliament were fighting against him in the 
open field. What ultiniately became of him I 
need not say. At what stage of King Charle.s 
the First’s career did the good old times exist, 
Mr. Alderman? I need barely mention the 
Star Chamber and poor Prynne; and I merely 
I allude ^.o the fate of StrafTord and of Laud. On 
consideration, should 3 ’ou fix the good old times 
any where thereabouts ?” 

“I am afraid not. indeed, sir,” Mr. Blcnkin- 
.sop responded, tapping his forehead. 

“ What i.s your opinion of James the First’s 
reign? Are you ciminore«l of the good old 
times of the Gunpowder Plot? or when Sir 
Walter Raleigh was lielieaded ? or when hun¬ 
dreds of poor, miserable old women ^cre burnt 
alive for witchcraft, and the royal wiseacre on 
the throne wrote as wi.se .a liookf in defense of 
the execrable superstition through vbich they 
snfTercd ?'’ 

Mr. Blenkinsop confessed himself obliged ti* 
give up the times of James tlie First. 

“Now, then,” continued the Statue, ‘“we 
come to Elizabeth.” * 

“ Tliore. I've cot you!” interrupted Mr 
Blenkin.so]!, cxullinglv. “ I Ik's yonr pardon, 
sir,” he added, with a sense of the freeiloni he 
had taken; ‘‘but everybody talks of the times 
of GcKid Queen Be-s, you know.” 

“Ha, ha!” lanched tbe Statue, not at all 
like Zamicl, or Don Guzman, or a pa\ior’s 
rammer, but really with unafleeteil gnyety. 
‘‘ Everybody sometiine.s says very foolish thincs. 
Suppose Everylsidy's lot had Ix'cn cast under 
Elizabeth ! flow would Everybod)* have r( 1 - 
i-sbed l)eing .siihjecf to the jiirisdietion of the 
Ecclcfdastical Commission, with its power of 
imprisonment, rtiek. and torture ? Hi>w would 
Everybody have like.d to sec his Romaa Catholic 
and Dissenting fellow-subjeets butchered, fined, 
and imprisoned fur their o]nnions; and eliaritable 
liylies butchered. trK>, for giving them siielter in 
the sweet compassion of their h<*arts? What 
would Everybotly have thought of the murder 
of Mary Queen of Scots? Would Evcrylmily, 
would Anybody, would you, wish to ha\o lived 
in these days, whose emblems are eriij)pe«l cars, 
pillory, stocks, thumb-screw.s, gibitet. ax, chop¬ 
ping-block, and scavenger’s daughter? Will 
you take your stand upon this .stage of history 
for the good old times, Mr. Blenkinsop ?” 

“I sboul4 rather prefer grmcr and safer 
ground, to be sure, njum the whole,” answrtred 
the worshiper of antiquity, dubiously. ‘ 

“Well, now,” said the Statue, “’tis getting 
late, and, unaccustomed as I am to eonver.sationnl 
speaking, I must be brief. Were those the good 
old times when Sanguinary Mary roasted bishops, 
and lighted the fires of Smithfleld ? When Henry 
the Eighth, the British Bluebeaid, cut his wives’ 
heads off, and hi rnt Catholic and Proter.ant at 
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tha same stake? When Richard the Third 
smothered his nephews in the Tower? When 
the Wars of the Roses deluged the land with 
blood ? When Jack Cade marched upon Lon¬ 
don ? When we wofc disgracefully driven out 
of France under He|ry the Sixth, or, as dis¬ 
gracefully, went marauding there, under Henry 
the Fifth? Were the good old times those of 
Norlbumberland’s rebellion? Of Richard the 
Second’s assassination ? Of the battles, burn¬ 
ings, massacres, cruel tormentings, and atroci¬ 
ties, which form the sura of the Plan|agcnet 
reigns ? Of John’s declaring himself the Pope’s 
vassal, and performing dental operations on the 
Jews ? Of the Forest Laws and Curfew under 
the Norman kings? At what point ^f this 
series of bloody and cruel annals will you place 
the times which you praise ? Or d<i your good 
old times extend over all that period when some¬ 
body or other was constantly committing high 
treason, raid there was a perpetual exhibition of 
heads on London Bridge and Temple Bar?” 

It was allowed liy Mr. Blenkinsop that either 
alternative presented considerable difTiculty. 

“ Was it in the good old times that Harold 
fell at Hastings, and William,the Conqueror 
enslaved England? Were tho.se blissful years 
the ages of monkert’; of Odo and Dunstan, 
boarding monarehs and branding queens ? Of 
Danish ravage and .slaughter? Or were they 
those of the Saxon Heptarchy, and the worship 
of Thor and Odin ? Of the advent of Hengist 
id llor.sa? Of British subjugation by the 
Romans ? Or, lastly, must we go back to the 
ancient Britons, Druidism, and human sacri¬ 
fices, and .say that those were the real, unadnl- 
tcralcd, genuine, good old timc.s, when the true- 
blue natives of this island went nuked, painted 
with Wood?” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said Mr. Blenkinsifp, 
“ after the observations that 1 have hoard from 
you this night, I acknowledge that I jio feel 
myself rather at a loss to assign a precise period 
to the times in question.” 

“ Shall I do it for you ?” a.sked the Statue. 

‘‘ If you please, sir. I should be very much 
obliged if you would,” replied the bewildered 
Blenkinsop, greatly relieved. * 

‘‘The best times, Mr. Blenkinsop,” said the 
Statue, “are the oldest. They are the wisest; 
for the older the world grows, the more expe¬ 
rience it acquires. It is older now than ever it 
was. The oldest and licst times the world bus 
yet seen are the present. These, so far as wo 
have yet gone, are the genuine good old times, 
sir.” 

“ Indeed, sir I” ejaculated the astonished al¬ 
derman. • • 

Yes, my good friend. These are the best 
times that we know of—bad as the best may 
be. But in proportion to their defects, they 
nflbrd room for amendment. Mind that, sir, in 
the future exercise of your municipal and polit- 
ioaL wisdom. Don’t continue to stand in the 
light which is graduidly illuminating human 
darlyiess. The Future is th^date of that happy 


period which your iraagination has fixed in the 
Past. It will arrive when all shall do what is 
right; hence none shall suffer what is wrong. 
The true good old times are yet to come.” 

“ Have you any idea when, sir ?” Mr. Blenk- 
insnp inquired, modestly. 

“ That is a little beyond me,” the Statue an:, ■ 
swered. “ I can not say how long it will take 
to convert the Blenkinsops. 1 devoutly wish you 
may live to see them. And with that, I wish 
you good-night, Mr. BlenkiRsop.” , 

•“ Sir,” returned M*. Blenkinsop, with a pro¬ 
found bow, “ I have the honor to wish you the 
same.” • 

• Mr. Blenkinsop returned home an altered 
man. This was soon manifest. In a few day.s 
ho astonished the Corporation by proposing the 
appointment of an Ofiicer of Health to preside 
over the sanitary affairs of Bcctlebftry. It had 
already transpired that he had consented to the 
introduction of lucifer-matches into^is domestic 
establishment, in which, prcvidhsly, he had in¬ 
sisted on sticking to the old tinder-box. Next, 
to the wonder of all Bcetlcbury, he was the first 
to propose a great, new schoq], and to sign a 
requi.sition that a county penitentiary might be 
established for the reformation of juvenile ofiend- 
ers. The lost account of him is, that ho has 
not only become a subsciiMPTo the mechanics’ 
institute, but that ho actually presided there¬ 
at, lately, on the occasion of a lecture on 
Geology. 

The remarkable change which has occurred 
in Mr. Blonkinsop’s views ^nd principles, he 
himself refers to his conversation with the Statue, 
as above related. That narrative, however, his 
fellow-townsmen receive with incredulous ex¬ 
pressions, accompanied by gestures and grimaces 
of like import. They hint, tha* Mr. Blenkinsop, 
had been thinking for himself a little, and only 
wanted a plausible excuse for recanting his 
errors. Most of his fellow-aldermen believe 
him mad; not less on account of his new moral 
and political sentiments, so very different from 
(their own, than of his Statue story. When it 
has been sngge.sted to them that ho has only 
had his spectacles cleaned, and has been looking 
about him, they shake their heads, and say that 
he had better have left his spectacles alone, and 
[ that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, and 
[ a good deal of dirt quite the contraiy. Their 
spectacles have never been cleaned, they say, 
and any one may see they don’t want clean 
ing. 

The truth seems to be, that Mr. Blenkinsop 
has found an altogther new pair of spectacles, 
j which enable him to see in the right direction. 
Formerly, ho could only look backward; he 
now looks foru-ard to the grand object that all 
human eyes should have in view—progressives 
improvement. 

Hk who can not live well to-day, will be less 
qualified to live well to-morrow.—M axtial. 

Mxn are harassed, not by things themselves, 
but by opinions respecting them.—E pictktus. 
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[From tlie Dublia University Magazine.] 

MEMOIRS OF THE FIRST DUCHESS 
OF ORLEANS. 

HILE the fortunes of the last Duchess of 
Orleans are still in unoertainty, it raay not 
•. •he unpleasing to read something of the family 
and character of the first princess who bore that 
title. The retrospect will carry us back to stir¬ 
ring times, and make us acquainted with the vir¬ 
tues and suirering.s, «s well as the crimes, which 
mafk the Tamily history qC the- great European 
houses. The storj' of Valentina Visconti links 
the histojjj' of Milan with that of Paris, and im¬ 
parts an Itiiiian grace and tenderness to tlm 
French annals. Yet although herself one of the 
gentlest of women, she was sprimg from the 
fiercest of men. The history of the rise and 
progress ofatho family of Visconti is, in truth, 
one of the most uharacterLstic that the Lombar- 
die annalists have preserved. 

The Sforziasj called Visconti from their her¬ 
editary office of Vicecomes, or temporal vicar of 
the Emperor, were a marked and peculiar race. 
With the most ferocious qualities, they combined 
high intellectual refinement, and an elegant and 
‘ oultivated taste, in all that was excellent in art, 
architecture, poetry, and classical learning. The 
founder of the IbssjJjyvas Oiho, Archbishop of 
Milan at the close of the 13th century. He ex¬ 
tended his vicarial authority into a virtuhl sover¬ 
eignty of the Lombard towns, acknowledging 
onl^ the German Emperor ns his feudal lord. 
This self-constituted authority he transmitted to 
his nephew Mattco, “ II grande.” In the jiow- 
crful hands of Mattco the Magnificent, Milan 
became the capital of a virtual Lombardic king¬ 
dom. Three of the sons of Mattco were suc¬ 
cessively “ tyragits” of Milan, the designation 
being probably used in its classical, rather than 
its modern senso. Galcazzo, the eldest, was 
succeeded by his son Azzo, the only one of the 
male representatives of the Visconti who exhibit¬ 
ed any of the milder characteristics befitting the 
character of a virtuous prince. Luchino, his 
uncle and successor, was, however, a patron of 
learning, and has had the good fortune to trans¬ 
mit his name to us in illustrious company. At 
his court, in other respects contaminated by vice, 
and made infamous by cruelty, the poet Petrarch 
found a home and a munificent patron. Luchino 
cultivate<4 his friendship. The poet was not 
above repaying attentions so acceptable by a no 
less acceptable flattery. Petrarch’s epistle, 
eulogizing the virtues and recounting the glory 
of the tyrant, remains a humiliating record of the 
power of wealth and greatness, and the pliability 
of genius. i 

Luchino’s fate was characteristic. His wife, 
Isabella of Ficschi, had frequently suffered from 
his caprice and jealousy ; at length she learned 
that bo had resolved on putting her to death. 
Forced to anticipate his cruel intent, she poison¬ 
ed him with the very drugs he had designed for 
her destruction. 

Luchino was succeeded by his brother Gio¬ 


vanni, Archbishop of Milan, the ablest of the 
sons of Mattco. Under his unscrupulous ad- 
miristration the Milanese territory was extended, 
until almost the whole of Lombardy was brought 
under the yoke of the vig^ous and subtle tyrant. 
Although an ecclcsiasticj [Fh was as prompt to 
use the temporal as the spiritual sword. On his 
accession to power, Pope Clement the Sixth, 
then resident at Avignon, summoned him to ap¬ 
pear at his tribunal to answer certain charges of 
heresy and .schtsin. The papal legate sent with 
this commission had a further demand to make 
on bchidf of the Pontifl^—the restitution of Bo¬ 
logna, a fief of the church, which had been 
seized by the Milanese prelate, Giovanni Vis¬ 
conti, well as the cession, by the latter, of 
cither his temporal or spiritual authority, which 
the legate declared could not bo lawfully united 
in the person of an archbishop. Giovanni insist¬ 
ed that the legate should repeat the projiositions 
with which he was charged at church on tho 
following Sunday : as prince and bishop he could 
only receive such a message in tjic presence of 
his subjects and tho clergy of his province. On 
the appointed day, the archbishop having cele¬ 
brated high-mass with unusual splendor, the le¬ 
gate aniiounccif the message with which be was 
charged by his Holiness. The people listened 
in silence, cxjiecting c great discussion. But 
their astonishment was not greater than that of 
the legate, when Archbishop Giovanni stepped 
forth, with his crucifix in otic hand, while with 
the. other he drew from hciieath his sacerdotab 
robes a naked .swoni, and exclaimed, “ Behold 
the spiritual and temporal arms of Giovanni Vis¬ 
conti 1 By the help of God, with the one 1 will 
defend the other.” 

The legato could obtain no other answer, 
save that the arehbi.shop declared that he had 
n« intention of disobeying the pontiff’s citation 
to apfiear at Avignon. He accordingly pic- 
pared, indeed, to enter such an appraraiico as 
would prevent ci|atiuns of that kind in future. 

He sent, as his precursor, a coiilidenlial sec¬ 
retary, with orders to make suitable prepara¬ 
tions for his reception. Tims commissioned, tho 
secretary proceeded to hire every vacant house 
ill she city and surrounding neigliborhod, within 
a circuit of several miles; and made enormous 
contracts for the supidy of furniture and pro¬ 
visions for tho use of the archbishop and his 
suite. These astounding preparations soon 
reached the cars of Clement. He .sent for the 
secretary, and demanded tho meaning of these 
extraordinary proceedings. The secretary re¬ 
plied, that he had instructions from his master, 
the Archbishop of Milan, to provide for tho 
reception of 1X,000 knights arnFfijOGO foot sol¬ 
diers, exclusive of the Milanese gentlemen viiho 
would accompany their lord when ho appeared 
at Avignon, in compliance with his Holiness’s 
summons. Clement, quite unprepared for such 
a visit, only thought how bo should extricate 
him.self from so great a dilemma. Ho wrote to 
the haughty Vi.sconti, begging that he would not 
put himself to the inconveuienoo of such a^onr- 
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ney: and, lest this should not bo suliicient to 
deter him, proposed to grant him the investiture . 
of Bologna—the matter in dispute between 
’ them—for a sum of money: a proposal readily 
assented to by the worthy archbishop. 

Giovanni Visconti ^queathed to the three 
sons of his brother Stephano a wclLconsolidated 
power j and, fur that age, an enormous accumu¬ 
lation of wealth. The Visconti were the most 
skillful of financiers. Without overburthening 
their subjects, they had ever a well-filled trca.s- 
ury—frequently recruited, it is true, ^ the 
plunder of their enemies, or replenished by the 
contributions they levied on neighboring cities. 
The uniform success which attended their nego¬ 
tiations in these rospcct.s, encouraged th#m in 
that intermeddling policy they .so often pursued. 
Wc can scarcely road without a smile the 
proclamations of their generals to the iiioflcns- 
ive cities, of whose affairs they so kindly under¬ 
took the unsolicited management. 

“ It is no unworthy design which has brought 
us hither,” the general would say to the citiztiis 
of the towns selected for thc.se di.sintere.stcd 
interventions; “ wc are hero to rc-cstabli.sh 
order, ;n destroy the di.i.sensions qpd secret ani¬ 
mosities which divide the people (say) of Tus- 
can)*. Wc liavc formed the unalterable rc«nlu- 
tiun to reforni the abuse.s*whieh abound in all 
the Tuscan cities. If we can not attain our 
object by mild persuasions, we will succeed by 
the strong hand of power. Our chief has com- 
.-.'Atulcd us to conduct his armies to the gates of 
your city, to attack you at our .swords’ point, 
and to deliver over your property to be pillaged, 
unless (solely for your own advantage) you 
show yourselves ))liant in conforming to his 
benevolent advice.” 

Giovanni Visconti, as wc have intimated, was 
succeeded bj' his nephews. The two younger* 
evinced the daring military talent which dis¬ 
tinguished their race, lilattco, the eldest, on 
the contrary, abandoned himsel| to effeminate 
indulgences. His brothers, Bernabos and Galc- 
a/.zo, w’ould have been well pleased that ho 
should remain a mere cipher, leaving the man¬ 
agement of affairs in their hands; but they 
soon found that his unrestrained licentiousne^ 
endangered the sovereignty of all. On one oc¬ 
casion a complaint was carried to the younger 
brothers by an influential citizen. Matleo Vis¬ 
conti, having heard that this citizen’s wife was 
pos.ses.scd of great personal attractions, sent for 
her husband, and informed him that he designed 
her for an inmate of his palace, commanding 
him, upon pain of death, to fetch her imme¬ 
diately. The indignant burgher, in his per¬ 
plexity, claimed tfco protection of Hbrnabos and 
Galc^zzo. The brothers perceived that incon¬ 
venient consequences wore likely to ensue. A 
do:?o of poison, tliat very day, terminated the 
brief career of Mattco the voluptuous. 

Of the three brothers, Bernabos was the most 
warlike and the most cruel; Galeazzo the most 
.subtje and politic. Laboring to cement his 
power by foreign alliances, ho purchased from 


John, king of France, his daughter, Isabelle do* 
Valois, a.s the bride of his young son and heir ■ 
and procured the hand of Lionel, Duke of Cla¬ 
rence, son of Edward III. of England, for his 
daughter Violante. While Galeazzo pursued 
these peaceful modes of aggrandizement, Ber- 
nabo.s waged successful war on his neighbors, 
subjecting to the most refined cruelties all who 
questioned his authority. It was he who first 
reduced the practice of the torture to a perfect 
system, extending over a period of Worty-one 
days. During this pcifod, every alternate day, 
the miserable victim suflered the loss of some 
of his members—an eye, a finger, an eaf—until 
at'last his torments ended on the fatal wlicel. 
Pope after pope struggled in vain against these 
powerful tyrants. They laughed at excommu¬ 
nication, or only marked the fulmi^ation of a 
papal bull by some fresh act of oppression on 
the clergy subject to their authority. On one 
occasion Urban the Fifth sent Bcfnafios his bull 
of cxcommunicaiion, by two legates. Bernabos 
received the pontifical rac''sage unmoved. He 
manifested no irritation—no resentment; but 
courteou.sly escorted the legates, on their re¬ 
turn, as far os one of the iirineipal bridges in 
Milan. Here he paused, about to take leave 
of them. “It would be inhosi^ibli^to permit 
you to depart,”*he said, a<Wi?B?.slng tho legates, 
“without^sorne refreshment; clioo.sc—will you 
cat or drink?” The legate.s, tciTificd at the 
lone in which tho compliment was convcyeil^ 
declined his prolTcred civility. “Not so,” ho 
exclaimed, with a terrible oath»; “you shall not 
leave my city w'ithout some remembrance of 
me; say, will you cat or drink?" Tho affright¬ 
ed legates, jiercciving themselves surrounded 
by the guards of the tyrant, and in immediqjto 
proximity to the river, felt no tasi^ for drinking, 
“We had rather eat," said they; “the sight of 
so niueh water is sufficient to iiucnch our thirst.” 
“Well, then,” rejoined Bernahos, “hero are 
the bulls of cxeommiinieation which yon have 
brought to me; you shall not pass this bridge 
until you have eaten, in my prascnce. tho parch¬ 
ments on which they are written, the leaden 
seals affixed to them, and tho silken cords by 
which they are attached.” Tho legates urged 
in vain the sacred chartieter of their olliees of 
eniba.ssador and priest: Bernabos kcjit hi.? 
word; and they were left to digc.st the insult 
as best they might. Bernabos and his brother, 
after having di.sposcd of Mattco, la'came, as 
companions in crime usually do, suspicions of 
one another. In particular, each feared that 
the other would poison him. Those banquets 
and entertainments to which they treated one 
anothef must have been scenes of magnificent 
discomfort. 

Galeazzo died first. His son, Giovanni-Ga- 
leazzo, sncceodcd, and matched tho unserupu 
Ions ambition of his uncle with a snbtlety equal 
to his own. Not satisfied with a divided sway, 
he inanciivored unceasingly until he made him¬ 
self master of the persons of Bernabos and his 
two sons. The former he kept a close prisoner 
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fi»r seven months, and afterward put to death by 
poison. The cruelty and pride of Bernabos had 
rendered him so odious to his subjects, that they 
made no eflbrt on his behalf, but submitted with¬ 
out opposition to the milder government of Gio- 
vanni-Galcnzzo. He was no less successful in 
I obtaining another object of his ambition. He 
received from the Emperor Wcncoslaus the in¬ 
vestiture and dukedom of Milan, for which he 
paid the sum of 100,000 florins, and now saw 
hipiself u«disputed*raaster of Lombardy. 

The court of Milan,* during such a period, 
seems a strange theatre for the display of grace¬ 
ful and feminine virtues. Yet it was hero, and 
under the immediate eye of her father, this vtSry 
Giovanni-Galeazzo, that Valentina Visconti, one 
of the most amiable female characters of history, 
passed the early days of her eventful life. As 
the iiaturafist culls a w'ild flower from the brink 
of the volcano, the historian of the dynasty of 
Milan pauses to contemplate her pure and 
graceful character, presenting itself among the 
tyrants, poisoners, murderers, and infldel^ who 
founded the power and amassed the 'wealth of 
her family. It would be sad to think that the 
families of the wicked men of Uistoiy' partook 
of tlie crimes of their parents. But we must 
remcinbei^tb at virt ue has little charm for the 
annalist; he reBSHlfwhat is mdbt calculated to 
excite surprise or awake horror, bu^ takes no 
notice of the unobtrusive ongoings of those who 
live and die in peace and quietness. We may 
be sure that among the patrons of Petrarch there 
was no want of <rcfinemcnt, or of the domestie 
amenities with which a youthful princess, and 
only child, oiisrh* *o be surrounded. In fact, 
we have been left the most permanent and prae- 
, tiijal evidences of the capacity of these tyrants 
for the cnjoyiinftnt of the beautiful. The majestic 
cathedral of Milan is a monument of the noble 
architectural taste of Valentina's father. In the 
midst of donjons and fortress-palaces it rose, an 
embodiment of the reflning influence of religion; 
bearing in many respects a likeness to the fair 
and innocent being whose fortunes w'c are about 
to narrate, and who assisted at its foundation. 
The progress of the building was slow; it was not 
till a more magnifleent usurper than any of the 
Visconti assumed the iron-crown of Lombard}’, 
in our own generation, that the general design 
of the Di^mo of Milan was completed. Many 
of the details still remain unflnished; many sUi- 
tues to be placed on their pinnacles; some to be 
replaced on the marble stands from which they 
were overthrown by the cannon of Radetski. 
Of the old castle of tfic Visconti two circular 
towers and a curtain wall alone remain: iis 
court-yard 'is converted into a barrack, itS moats 
filled up, its terraced gardens laid down a.s an 
esplanade for the troops of the Austrian garri¬ 
son. The family of the Visconti have perished. 
Milan, so long the scene of their glory, and 
afterward the battle-ground of contending claim¬ 
ants, whose title wa-s derived through them, has 
ceased to be the capital of a free and powerful 
Italian state: but tbs Cathedral, after a growth 


of nearly four centuries, is still growing; and 
the name of the gentle Valentina, so early asso¬ 
ciated with the majestic Gothic edifice, " smells 
sweet, and blossoms in the dust.” 

The year after the fc/ndation of the Dnomo, 
Valentina Visconti bccMne the bride of Louis 
Duke of Orleans, only brother to the reigning 
monarch of.Francc, Charles VI. Their politic 
father, the wise King Charle.s, had repaired the 
diso-sters occasioned by the succbssful English 
invasion, and the long captivity of John the Sec¬ 
ond. , The marriage of Valentina and Louis 
was considered highly desirable by all parties. 
The important town of Asti, with an immense 
marriage portion in money, was bestowed by 
Giovaiini-Galcazzo bn his daughter. A brilliant 
escort of the Lombard chivalry accompanied 
the '• promessa sposa” to the French frontier. 

Charles VI. made the most magnificent prep 
arations for the reeepti«)n of his desiincd slstcr- 
in-kaw. The wc-ak but amiable mofliireh, ever 
delighting in fetes and entertainments, could 
gratify his childish taste, 't^'hilc displaying a 
delicate consideration and brotherly regard lor 
Louis of Orleans. The marriage -was to be cel¬ 
ebrated at Mitlun. Fountains of milk and choice 
wine played to the astoni.'.limcnt and delight of 
the bourgeois. There were jousts and tourna¬ 
ments, nmsk.s, and ’banquets, welcoming the 
riohly-dowcred dausrlitcr of Milan. All prom¬ 
ised a life of secured hnp])iness; she was wedded 
to the brave and chivalrous Louis of Orleans, 
the pride and darling of France. He was enu- 
nently hand.some; and hi.s gny, graceful, and 
ufliible manners gained for him the .strong per¬ 
sonal attachment of all who surrounded Iiim. 
But, alas ! for Valciilina and her dream of lia)i- 
pinesh, Louis was a profligate; she found herself, 
from the lirst moment of her marriage, a neg- 
"Iccted wife: her mode.st charms and gentle 
deportment had no attractions for her volatile 
husband. The early years o( her wedded life 
were passed iif solitude and unconipluitiing sor¬ 
row. She bore her wrongs in dignified silence. 
Her quiet endurance, her pimsivc geiitlciics.s, 
never for a moment 3 'iclded; nor was slic ever 
heard to express an angry or bitter sentiment. 
Still she was not w’itliout some consolation; she 
became the mother of promising children, on 
whom she could bestow the trcnsurcs of love 
and tenderness, of the value of which the disso¬ 
lute Louis W’as insensible. Affliction now be¬ 
gan to visit the French palace. Charles VI. 
had long shown evidences of a ■weak intellect. 
The events of his youth hail shaken a mind 
never robust; indeed they were such as one can 
not read of pven now without emotion. 

During his long minority tfle country, which, 
under the prudent administration of bis ihthcr, 
had well nigh recovered the defeats of Cr^ssy 
and Poictiers, had been torn by intestine com¬ 
motions. The regcnc}' was in the hands of the 
young king’s unclc.s, the dukes of Anjou and 
Burgundy. The latter inheriting by his wife, 
who was heiress of Flanders, the rich provinces 
bordering Fraqpe on the northeast, in (addition 
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to his province of Burgundy, found himself, in 
some respects, more powerful than his sovereign. 

. The commercial prosperity of the Low Countries 
filled his coffers wit^ money, and the hardy 
Burgundian popnlatiomgave him, at command, 
a bold and intrepid soldiery. 

From his earliest years, Charles had mani¬ 
fested a pa.ssion for the chase. When about 
twelve years old, in the forest of Senlis, he had 
encountered a stag, bearing a collar with the 
inscription, “ Ctesar hoc mihi donavit." This 
wonderful stag appeared to him in a drpam a 
few years aftcrwanl, as ho lay in his tent before 
Roosebeke in Flanders, whither he had been led 
by his uncle of Burgundy to quell an insurrection 
of the citizens of (ihent, headed by the famous 
Philip van Artcvelde. Great had been the 
preparations of the turbulent burghers. Pro- 
tooted by their ma.ssive armor, they formed 
them.sclves into a .solid square bristling with 
pikes. The French cavalry, armed with lances, 
eagerly waited lor the signal of attack. The 
signal wa-s to !« the unfurling of the oriflamme, 
the sacred banner of France, which had never 
before been displayed but when battling against 
infidels. It had been determined^ on this occa¬ 
sion, to use it against the Flemings because they 
rejected the authority of Pope Clcrncnt, calling 
themselves Urbanists, an® M’cre consequently 
looked on by the French as excluded from the 
pall* of the church. As the young king unfurled 
this formidable banner, the sun, which had for 
tiavs been obsetired by a lurid fog, suddenly 
shone forth wdth unw'ontcd brilliancy. A dove, 
which had long hovered over the king’s battalion, 
at the same time settled on the flag-staff. 

*Now, by the Ups of tiiose you love, fuir gentlemen of 
rrauci:, 

Charge for the golden lilies—upon Uiom with thp 
lancet" 

The. French chivalry did indeed cxequfe a 
memorable etharge on these biii^hcrs of Ghent. 
Their lance points reached a yard beyond the 
heads of the Flemish pikes. The Flemings, 
unable to return or parry their thrusts, fell back 
on all sides. The immense central mass of 
human beings thus forcibly compressed, shriekM 
and struggled in vain. Gasping for breath, 
they perished, en matte, suffocated by the com¬ 
pression, and crushed under the weight of their 
heavy armor. A reward had been offered for 
the body of Philip van Artevelde : it was found 
amid a heap of slain, and brought to the king’s 
pavilion. The young monarch gazed on the 
mortal remains of his foe, but no wound could 
be discovered on the body of the Flemish leader 
—he had perishdfl from suffocation.* The corpse 
wa» afterward banged on the nearest tree. 
When the king surveyed this horrible yet blood¬ 
less Held, the appalling spectacle of this mass 
of dead, amounting, it is said, to 34,000 corpses, 
was more than his mind could bear. From this 
period unmistakable evidences of his malady 
became apparent. The marvelous stag took 
posss^on of his fancy; it seamed to him tho 
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emblem of victory, and ho caused it to be intro¬ 
duced among the heraldic insignia of the kine- 
dom. 

In his sixteenth year, tho king selected, as 
tho partner of his throne, the beautiful Isabcau 
of Bavaria. She also was a Visconti by the 
mother’s side, her father having wedded one of • 
the daughters of Bemabos. In her honor various 
costly fetes had been given. On one of these 
occasions the royal bridegroom displayed his 
eccentricity in a characteristic manwer. The 
chsoniclers of the tithe have given us very 
detailed accounts of these entertainments. The 
costumes were extravagantly fantastic*: ladies 
cthried on their head an enormous hewnxn, a very 
cumbrous kind of head-dress, surmounted by 
horns of such dimensions, that their exit or 
entrance into an apartment was a work of con¬ 
siderable difliculty. Tho shoes were equally 
absurd and inconvenient; their pointed extremi¬ 
ties, half a yard in length, were^tnrned up and 
fastened to the knees in various grotesque forms. 
Tho robes, the long open sleeves of w'hich swept 
tho ground, were emblazoned with strange 
devices. Among the personal effects of one of 
the royal princes we find an inventory of about 
a thou.sand pearls used in embroidering on a 
robe the w'ords and music of auonjj^r song. 

The chronidic of the iJltlJfRSae 8t. Denit 
describes^one of these masked balls, which was 
held in the court-yard of that venerable abbey, 
tcmjiorarily roofed over with tapestries for the 
occasion. Tho sons of tho Duke of Anjou, 
cousins of the king, were pnepared to invade 
Naples, in right of their father, to whom Joanna 
of Naples had devised that inheritance. Previous 
to their departure, their royal cousin resolved to 
confer on them the order of knighthood. ^An^ 
iinmcn.se concourse of guests Were invited to 4 
witness the splendid ceremonial, and take part 
in the jousts and tournaments which were to 
follow. Tho king had selected a strange scene 
for these gay doings. The Abbey of St. Denis 
was the lost resting-place of the kings of France. 
Here mouldered the mortal remains of his pro- 
dcccs.sors, and here were to repose his bones 
when he, too, should be “ gathered to his 
fathers.” The celebrated ‘‘Captain of tho 
Companies,” the famous du Guesidin. the s.aviour 
of France in the reign of his father, had paid 
the debt of nature many years before, and 
reposed there among the mortal remains of 
those who.so throne he had guarded .so well. 
The astonishment of the guests was extreme, 
when it appeared that the exhumation and re¬ 
interment of du Gije.sclin formed part of tho 
programme of the revels. The old warrior was 
takeit*up, the funeral rites .solemnly gone through, 
throe hundred livres appropriated to the pious 
use of masses for his soul, and the revelers dis¬ 
missed to meditate on the royal eccentricities. 

The murder of the Constable of Franco, Oliver 
de Clisson, followed soon after, and quite com¬ 
pleted the break down of poor Charles’s mind. 
This powerful officer of the erown had long 
been feared and hated by the great feudal lords, 
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especially by the Duke of Brittany, who enter¬ 
tained an absurd jealousy of the one-eyed hero. 
Although Clisson, by his decisive victory at 
Auray, hod secured to him the contested duke¬ 
dom of Brittany, the jealous duke treacherously 
arrested bus benefactor and guest, whom he kept 
piisoner in the dungeons of his castle of La 
Motte. In the first transports of his fury the 
duke had given orders that de Clisson should be 
put to death ; but his servants, fearing the con- 
seguencee of so aifdacious an act, left his com¬ 
mands unexecuted. Efeiitually, the Constable 
was permitted by his captor to purchase his 
frccdoni^ a condition which was no sooner com¬ 
plied with, than the duke repented having 
allowed his foe to escape from his hands. He 
now suborned Pierre dc Craon, a personal 
enemy of de Clisson, to be the executioner of 
his vongcAicc. The Con.stablc was returning 
to his hotel, having spent a festive evening with 
his sovereign, when ho was set on by his a.ssas- 
sins. He fell, covered with wounds, and was 
left for dead. To increase his torments, the 
murderer announced to him, as he fell, his name 
and motives. But, though severely injured, 
Clisson was 5 ’et alive. The noise of the conflict 
reached the king, who was just retiring to rest. 
He hastengj jo the s pot. His bleeding minister 
clung to hSrol^^hid implored him to swear 
that he should bo avenged. 

“ Mj fidelity to 3 ’our majesty has rai.sed up 
for me powerful enemies: this is my only 
crime. Whether I recover or perish from ray 
wounds, swear tp me that I shall not be un¬ 
avenged.” 

“ I shall never rest, so help me God,” re¬ 
plied the excited monarch, “ until the authors 
^of^this audacious crime shall be brought to 
justice.” • 

Charles kept his word. Although suflering 
from fever, the result of this night’s alarm and 
exposure, he collected a considerable army, and 
marched for Brittany. His impatient eagerness 
knew no bounds. Through the sultry, noonday 
heat, over the arid plains and dense forests of 
Brittany, he pursued the assassin of his Consta¬ 
ble. Ho rode the foremost of his host; often 
iiilently and alone. One day, having undergone 
great personal fatigue, he had closed his eyes, 
still riding forward, when he was aroused by the 
violent curveting of his steed, whose bridle had 
been seiz^ by a wild-looking man, singularly 
clad. 

“ Turn back, turn back, noble king,” cried 
he; “to proceed further is certain death, you 
are betrayed!” Having uttered these words, 
the stranger disappeared in the recesses of the 
forest before any one could advance to arrest him. 

The army now traversed a sandy plain, which 
reflected the intensity of the solar rays. The 
king wore a black velvet jerkin, and a cap of 
onmson velvet, ornamented with a chaplet of 
pearls. This ill-selected costume rendered the 
heat insuflerable. While musing on the strange 
occurrence in the forest, ho was aroused by the 
clashing of steel around him. The page, who I 


boro his lance, had yielded to the drowsy influ¬ 
ences of the oppressive noonday heat, and as he 
slumbered his lance had fallen with a ringing 
sound on the casque of tHe page before hmi. 
The succession of thosc/alarias quite damaged 
Charles’s intellect. Ha turned, in a paroxysm 
of madness, crying, “Down with the traitors!” 
and attacked his own body-guard. All made 
way, as the mad king assailed them. Scvetal 
fell victims to his wildly-aimed thrusts, beftim 
he sunk at length, exhausted by his cfTorts, a 
fit of total insensibility followed. His brother 
of Orfeans and kinsman of Burgundy had him 
conveyed by slow stages to Paris. 

Charles’s recovery was very tedious. Many 
remedies were tried—charms and incantations, 
as well as medicines; but to the groat Joy of 
the people, who had always loved him, his rea¬ 
son was at length pronounced to be restored, and 
his physicians recommended him to seek amuse¬ 
ment and diversion in festive entertainments. 

Another shock, and Charles VI. became a 
confirmed lunatic. This tragietd termination of 
an absurd frolic occurred as follows : 

On a gala occasion the monarch and five 
knights of hisjiouschold conceived the design of 
disguising themselves as satyrs. Clo.se-fitting 
linen dresses, covered with some bituminous sub¬ 
stance, to which was attached fine flax re¬ 
sembling hair, were stitched on their persons. 
Their grotesque figures excited much merri¬ 
ment. The dukes of Orleans and Bar, who 
had been supping elsewhere, entered the hcdT 
somewhat aiTcctcd by their night's dissipation. 
With inconceivable folly, one of these tipsy noble¬ 
men applied a torch to the covering of one of 
the satyrs. The miserable wretch, burning 
frightfully and hopelessly, rushed through the 
hall in horrible torments, shrieking in the ago¬ 
nies of despair. The fire was rapidly commu¬ 
nicated. To those of the satyrs, whose hairy 
garments were thus ignited, escape was hope¬ 
less. To deta^ the flaming pitch was impos¬ 
sible ; they writhed and rolled about, but in 
vain : their tortures only ended with their lives. 
One alone beside the king escaped. Recollect¬ 
ing that the buttery was near, he ran and 
ponged himself in the largo tub of water pro¬ 
vided for washing the plates and dishes. Even 
so, he did not escape without serious injuries. 
The king had been conversing in his disguise 
with the young bride of the duke of Bcrri. She 
had recognized him, and with admirable pres¬ 
ence of mind and devotion, she held him fast, 
covering him with her robe lest a spark should 
descend on him. To her care and energy he 
owed his preservation from so horrible a fate; 
but, alas 1 oifty to linger for yftars a miserable 
maniae. The terrible spectacle of his compa¬ 
nions in harmless frolic t>erishing in this dread¬ 
ful manner before his eyes, completed the wreck 
of his already broken intellect. His reason re- 
turned but partially. Even these slight amend¬ 
ments were at rare intervals. He became a 
squalid and pitiable object; his person utter¬ 
ly neglected, for his garments could o^v be 
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changed by force. Hie hcartlese and faithless 
wife deserted him—-indeed, in his insane fits his 
.detestation of her was excessive—and neglected 
their children. One ^uman being only could 
soothe and soften him, hie sister-in-law, Valentina 
Visconti. ' 

Charles had always manifested the truest 
friendship for the neglected wife of his brother. 
They were alike unhappy in their domestic re¬ 
lations; for the gallantries of the beautiful 
queen were scarcely less notorious than those 
of Louis of Orleans; and if scandal spoke /ruly, 
Louis himself was one of the queen’s lovers. 
The brilliant and beautiful Isaheau was distin¬ 
guished by the dazr.lingly clear and fair com¬ 
plexion of her German fatherland, and tho<large 
lustrous eyes of the Italian. But Charles de¬ 
tested her. and delighted in the society of Va¬ 
lentina. He was never happy but when near 
her. In the violent paroxysms of his malady, 
she only dbuld venture to approach him—she 
alone had influence over the poor maniac. He 
yielded to her wishes without opposition; and 
in his occasional glimpses of reason, touchingly 
thanked his “ dear sister” for her watchful care 
and furlicarancc. • 

It must have been a dismal change, even from 
the barbaric court of Milan ; but Valentina was 
not n stranger to the cdhsolations which are 
over the reward of those who prove themselves 
self-sacrificing in the performance of duty. She 
was eminently happy in her children. Charles, 
her eldest son. early evinced a delicate enthu¬ 
siasm of mind—the sensitive organization of 
genius. He was afterward to become, par ex- 
ccllenrf, the poet of France. In his ehildhuod 
he was distinguished for his amiable disposition 
and handsome person. Possibly at the time 
of which we now write, was laid the foundation 
of that sincere aflbetion fur his cousin Isabella* 
eldest daughter of the king, which many years 
afterward resulted in their happy union. , One 
of the most touching poems of^Charles of Or¬ 
leans has been charmingly rendered into English 
by Mr. Carey. It is addressed to his deceased 
wife, who died in child-bed at the early ago of 
twenty-two. 

'* To moke mj Indy’s obsequies. 

My love n minster wrought, 

And in the cbnntry, service there 
Wus sung by dulelul tliought. 

The tapers were of burning sighs. 

That light nnd odor gave, 

And grief, illumined by tears, 

ImidiHtcd her grave; 

And round about in quaintest guise 
Whs carved, ‘ Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes.’ ^ 

“ Above her licth spread a tomb, 

* Of gold and sapphires blue; 

. Tbe gold doth mark her idessedness, 

'Jlie sapphires mark her true j 
Tor blessedness and truth in her 
Were livelily portray'd, 

When grai'ious God with both liis hands 
'Her wondroufl beauty made; ^ 

* She was, to spunk without disguise, 

Vbe fairest thing to moital eaea. 


“No more, no more ; my heart doth faint, 

When I the life recall 

Of her who lived so free from tolnt, 

Bo virtuous deemed by all; 

Who in herself wna so complete, 

I think that she was ta'en 
By God to deck his Paradise, 

And with his saints to reign ; 

For well sho doth become the skies, 

Whom, while on earth, each one did pnze. 

The fairest thing to mortal eyes! 

The .same delicate taste add sweet sensibility 
which arc here appareitt, break forth in another 
charming poem by Charles, composed while a 
prisoner in England, and descriptive of the same 
delightful season that .surrounds us with light 
and harmony, while we write, “ le premier prin- 
temps 

The Time hath laid his mantle by « 

Of wind, and rain, and ii-y dull. 

And dons a rich embroidery 
or sunlight pour'd on lake and hfli. 

“No boust cr bird in earth or sky, 

Whose voice doth nut with gladness thrill; 
Tor Time hath laid his mantle )iy 
Of wind, nnd rain, and iey chill. 

“ Itiver ond fountain, brook and riil, 

Bespangled o’er with livery ffiiy 
Of silver droplets, wind their way : * 

All in theif new nppnrel^i^ 

For Time bath laid his mantle by." 

Wc have said little of Louis of Orleans, the 
unfaithful husband of Valentina. This young 
jiriiicc had many redeeming traits of character. 
He was generous, liberal, and,gracious; adored 
by the French people; fondly loved, even by 
his neglected wife. His tragical death, assas¬ 
sinated in cold blood by his cousin, Jean-sans- 
peur of Burgundy, excited in liis behalf universal 
pity. Let us review the causcsnvhich aroused 
the vindictive hostility of the Duke of Burgun- 
dj', only to be appeased by the death of hi*' gay 
and unsuspicious kinsman. 

Among the vain follies of Louis of Orleans, 
his picture-gallery may bo reekoned the mo.st 
olTensivo. Here were suspended the portraits 
of his various mistresses; among others he 
had the audacity to place there the likeiies.s of 
the Bavarian princess, wife of Jcan-sans-|)eur. 
The resentment of the injured husband may 
readily be conceived. In addition to thi.s very 
natural cause of dislike, these dukes had been 
rivals for that political power which the imbe¬ 
cility of Charles the Sixth placed within their 
grasp. 

The unamiablo clonients in the character of 
the Duke of Burgundy had been called into 
active exercise in very early life. While Duke 
de Nfcvers, he wa.s defeated at Nicopolis, and 
made prisoner by Bajazet, surnamed “Ilderim,” 
or the Thunderer. What rendered this defeat 
the more mortifj'ing was, the boastful expeefa- 
tion of success proclaimed by the Christian 
army. “ If fk*' •'‘ky should fall, we could up¬ 
hold it on our lances,” they exclaimed, but a 
few hours beforo their host was scattered, and 
its loaders prisoners to the Moslem. Joan-sans- 
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pear was detained in captivity until an enormous 
ransom was paid for his deliverance. Giovanni- 
Galeazzo was snspccted of connivance with 
Bajazet, both in bringing the Christians to fight 
at a disadvantage, and in putting the Turks on 
the way of obtaining the heaviest ransoms. The 
, splenetic irritation of this disaster seems to have 
clung long after to the Duke of Burgundy. His 
character was quite the reverse of that of his 
confiding kinsman of Orleans. Ho was subtle, 
aiubitiou^ designing, crafty—dishonorably re- 
soiting to guile, where Im dared not ventura on 
overt acts of hostility. For the various reasons 
wo havck mentioned, he bore a secret but intense 
hatred to his cousin Louis, • 

In the early winter of 1407, th.o Duke of ] 
Orleans, finding his health impaired, bade a 
temporary adieu to the capital, and secluded 
himself in %is favorite chateau of Beautc. He 
seems to have been previously awakened to .se¬ 
rious reflexions. Ho had passed much of his 
time at the Sonvent of the Cclcstines, who, 
among their most precious relics, still reckon 
the illuminated manuscript of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures presented to them by Louis of Orleans, 
and bearing his autograph. To this order of 
monks he peculiarly attached himself, spenfling 
most of ti^Jime his approaching death accord¬ 
ed to him.' JS^ipBWre, in the Solitude of the 
cloisters, appeared to him, and bade him pre¬ 
pare to stand in the presence of his IMakcr. 
His friends in the convent, to whom he nar¬ 
rated the occurrence, contributed by their ex¬ 
hortations to deepen the serious convictions 
pressing on his mind. There now sei'incd a 
reasonable expectation that Louis of Orleans 
would return from his voluntary solitude at his 
chateau on the Marne, a wiser nml a belter 
,*man, cured, by timely reflection, of the only 
blemish which tarnished the lustre of his many 
virtues. 

The aged Duke of Berri had long lamented 
the ill-feeling and hostility which had separated 
bis nephews of Orleans and Burgundy. It was 
his earnest desire to sec these discords, so in¬ 
jurious to their true interests and the well-being 
of the kingdom, ended by a cordial reconcilia¬ 
tion. He addressed himself to Jean-sans-penr, 
and met with unhoped-for success. The Duke 
of Burgundy professed his willingness to be rec¬ 
onciled, and ^eeded with alacrity to hi.s uncle’s 
proposition of a visit to the invalided Louis. 
The latter, ever trusting and warm-hearted, 
cordially embraced his former enemy. They 
received the sacrament together, in token of 
peace and good-will: the Duke of Burgundy, 
accepting the proficred hospitality of his kins¬ 
man, promised to partake of a banquet to be 
given on this happy occasion by Louis of Or¬ 
leans, a few days later. 

Daring the interval the young duke returned 
to Paris. His .si.stcr-in-law. Queen Isabeau, was 
then residing at the Hotel Barbette—a noble 
palace in a retired neighlmrhood, with fine gar¬ 
dens, almost completely secluded. Louis of Or¬ 
leans, almost unattended, visited the queen, to I 


condole with her on the loss of her infant, who 
hod survived its birth but a few days. Whila 
they were supping together. Sens de Courto , 
heuzo, valet-de-chambre to Charles VI., arrived 
with a message to tho^duke: “My lord, the 
king sends for you, and ylu must instantly hasten 
to him, for he has business of groat importance 
to you and to.him, which ho must communicate 
to you this night.” Louis of Orleans, never 
doubting that this message came from his broth¬ 
er, hastened to obey the summons. His incun- 
siderajple escort rendered him au easy prey to 
the ruffians who lay in wait for him. Ho was 
cruelly murdered; his skull cleft open, the 
brains scattered on the pavement; his hand so 
violently severed from the body, that it was 
thrown to a considerable distance ; the other 
arm shattered in two places; and the body 
frightfully mangled. About eighteen were con¬ 
cerned in the murder: Raoul d'Oquctonville and 
Seas de Courtcheuzc acted as ieador.s. Tlicy 
had long waited for an opportunity, and lodged 
at an hotel “ having for sign thu uuage of Our 
Lady,” near the Porte Barbette, where, it was 
afterward discovered, they had waited for sev¬ 
eral days for,iheir victim. Thus perished, in 
the prime of life, the gay and handsome Louis 
of Orleans. The mutilated remains were eol- 
tected, and removed to the Church of the Guil- 
Icrain.s, the nearest place where they might be 
deposited. This confraternity were an order 
of hermits, who had succeeded to the church 
eonvent of the Blanc Manteux, instituted by Bt. 
Louis. 

The church of the Guillcmins was soon crowd¬ 
ed by the friends and relatives of the murder¬ 
ed prince. All concnired in execrating the 
author or authors of this horrid deed. Suspi¬ 
cion at first fell upon Sir Aubert dc Canny, who 
iTad good reason for hating the dccca.scd duke. 
Louis of Orleans, some years previously, hud 
Carrie^ oiT his wife. Marietta D’Enghcin, and 
kept her openly* until she had borne him a .sun, 
afterward the celebrated Dunois. Immediate 
orders were issued by the king for the arrest 
of the Knight of Canny. Great sympathy was 
felt for the widowed Valentina, and her young 
aitd fatherless children. No one expressed him 
self more strongly than the Duke of Burgundy 
He .sent a kind message to Valentina, begging 
her to look on him as a friend and protector. 
While contemplating the body of his victim, ha 
said, “ Never has there been committed in the 
realm of Franco a fouler murder.” His show 
of regret did not end here: with the other im¬ 
mediate relatives of the deceased prince, he 
bore the pall at the funeral procession. When 
the body was*rcmoved to the ciurch of the Ce- 
lestines, there to be interred in a beautiful 
chapel Louis of Orleans had himself founded 
and built. Burgundy was observed by the spec¬ 
tators to shed tears. But ho was destined soon 
to assume quite another character, 1^ an almost 
involuntary act. The provost of Paris, having 
traced the flight of the assassins, had ascertain¬ 
ed beyond doubt /hat they had taken reffge at 
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iho hotel of thiH very Duke of Burgundy. He 
presented lutn.self at the council, and undertook 
Jto producie the criminals, if permitted to search 
the residences of the princes. Seized with a 
■sudden panic, the Duke of Burgundy, to the 
astonishment of all present, became his own ac¬ 
cuser. Pale and trembling, he avowed his guilt: 
“It was I!” ho faltered; “the devil tempted 
me!” The other members of the council 
shrunk back ui undisguised horror. Jean-.sans- 
peur, having made this astounding confcs.sion, 
left the council-chamber, and started, withput a 
moment’s delay, for the Flemish frontier. He 
■was hotly pursued by the friends of the mur¬ 
dered Louis; but his measures had been taken 
with too much prompt resolution to pern^it of | 
a successful is.Mic to his Orlcanist pursuers. 
Once atnong his subjechi of the Low Countries, 
lie might dare the utmost malice of his op¬ 
ponents. 

In the Titean time, the will of the deceased 
duke was made public. His character, like 
Cmsar’s, rose greatly in the c.stimation of the 
citizens, when the provisions of his last testament 
were made known. He desired that he should 
be buried without pomp in the phurch of the 
Cfilcstines, arrayed in the garb of that order. 
Ho was nut unmiiidful of the interests of literature 
and science; nor did he forget to make the poor 
and sudering the recipients of his liounty. Last¬ 
ly, ho confided his children to the guardianship 
of the Duke of Burgundy ; thus evincing a spirit 
nnntindl'ul of injuries, generous, ami cunflding. 
This dociimciit aLo proved, that even in his 
wild career, Louis ol Orleans was at times 
visited by belter and liolier asiiirations. 

Valciilina mourned over her husband long and 
deeply ; she did not long .survive him; she sunk 
under her bcreaveiucnt. and followed him to the 
grave ere her year of widowhood expired. At 
lirst the intelligcnee of his barbarous murder 
excited in her breast unwonted indignpliun. 
She cxertcil herself actively to«liavc his death 
avenged. A few days .after the murder, she 
entered Paris in “ a litter covered with white 
ulolh, and drawn hy four white horses.'’ All 
her retinue wore deep mourniiig. She had as¬ 
sumed for her device the despairing motto ; ■ 

“Ilien ne m’est plus. 

Plus ne m’est ricn.” 

I’rooccding to tne Hotel St. Pol, accompanied 
by her children and the Princess Isabella, the 
atnanced bride of Charles of Orleans, .she throw 
herself at the king’s knees, and, in a passion of 
tears, prayed for jmstice on the murderer of his 
brother, her lamented lord. Charles was deeply 
moved: ho also^ept aloud. Uo*would gladly 
have granted her that justice which she de¬ 
manded, had it been in his power to do so; but 
Burgundy was too powerful. The feeble munareh 
dared not oflend his overgrown va.sssal. A pro- 
ress at law was all the remedy the king could 
ufler. 

.Law was then, as now, a tedious and un- 
eertajg remedy, and a rich a^d powerful trav- i 


erscr could weary out his prosecutor with de¬ 
lays and quibbles equal to our own. Jean- 
sans-penr returned in defiance to Paris to con¬ 
duct the proceedings in his own defense. He 
had erected a strong tow’er of solid masonry in 
his hotel; here ho was secure in the midst of his 
formidable guards and soldiery. For his defense, 
he procured the services of Jean Petit, a distin¬ 
guished member of the University of Paris, and 
a popular orator. The oration of Petit (which 
has rendered him infamous), <wa.s rathey a phil- 
ippie against Louis of Orleans, than a defense 
of Joan-sans-peur. He labors to prove that the 
prince deserved to die, having conspired against 
thoi king and kingdom. One of the charges 
—^that of having, by incantations, endeavored to 
destroy the monarch—gives us a singular idea 
of the credulity of the times, w’hen we reflect 
that those ab.surd allegations w-ereo seriously 
made and believed by a learned doctor, himself 
a distinguished member of the most learned body 
in Franoo, the University of Paris. The Duke 
■ if Orleans conspire.d “to cause the king, our 
lord, to die of a disorder, .so languishing and so 
slow, that no one should divine the cause of it; 
he, hy dint of money, bribed four person-s, an 
apostate monk, a knight, an esquire, and a 
varlet, to whom he gave his own ^/flrd, his 
dagger, and a sing, for their.^^e'vUJ^Iracrate to, 
or more properly speaking, to make use of, in 
the name bf the devil,” &c. “The monk made 
several incantations.... And one grand invoca¬ 
tion on a Sunday, very early, and before sunrise 
on a mountain near to the tower of 3Iont-joy.... 
The monk performed many superstitious acts 
near a bush, with invocations to the devil; and 
while so doing he stripped himself naked to his 
shirt and kneeled down: he then struck the 
points of the sword and dagger into the ground, " 
and placed the ring near them. Having uttered 
many invocations to the devils, two of them ap¬ 
peared to him in the shape of two men, clothed 
in brownish-green, one of whom was called 
llermias, and the oilier E.stramain. He paid 
them such honors and reverence as were due to 
God our Saviour—after which he retired behind 
the bush. The devil who had come for the 
ring took it and vanished, but ho who was come 
for the sword and dagger remained—but aJ'ter- 
ward, having seized them, he also vanished. 
The monk, shortly after, came to where the 
devils had been, and found the sword and dagger 
lying flat on the ground, the sword having the 
iwint broken—^but lie saw the point among some 
powder where the devil had laid it. Having 
waited haH’-an-hour, the other devil returned anil 
gave him the Wng, which to the sight was of the 
color (of red, nearly scarlet, and said to him : 

‘ Thou wilt put it into the mouth of a dead man 
in the manner thou Jknowest,’ and then he van 
ished.” 

To thi.s oration the advocato of the Duchess 
of Orleans replied at great length. Valentina’s 
answer to the accusation wo have quoted, was 
conuiso and simple. “ The late duke, Louis of 
Orleans, was a prince of too great piety and 
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virtue to tamper with sorceries and witchcraft.” ined to prevent the return to power of the younfr 
The lefral proceeding’.s against Jcan-sans-peur tyrant, they attacked and massacred Giovanni' 
seemed likely to last for an interminable period. Maria in the .streets of Milan. While this 
Even shonld they bo decided in favor of the tragedy was enacting, F^cino Cane breathed his 
family of Orleans, the feeble sovereign dared not last. , 

carry the sentence of the law into execution Philippo-Maria lost not a moment in canring 
( against so powerful an olfender as the Duke of himself to be proclaimed duke. To secure the 
Burgundy. Valentina knew this; she knew al.so lidclity of the soldiery, he married, without de- 
that she could not find elsewhere one who could lay, the wido\v of their loved commander. Bea. 
enforce her claims for justice—-justice on the trice di Tcnda, wife of Facino Cane, was an old 
m.urderes of her 'husband—the slayer of the w’oman, while her young bridegroom was scarce- 
father of her defenseless children. Milan,, the ly twenty years of age: so ill-assorted a union 
home of her girlhood, was a slaughter-house, could scarcely be a happy one. Philippo-Maria, 
reeking* with the blood of hci kindred. Five the moment his power wa.s firmly secured, re- 
years previously her father, Giovnnni-Galeagzo .solved to free himself from a wife whose many 
Visconti, had died of the plague which then virtues could not compensate for her want oj’ 
desolated Italy. To avoid this terrible disorder youth and beauty. The means to which he re- 
he shut himself up in the town of Marignano, and sorted were atrocious : he accused the poor old 
amused hifliself daring his seclusion by the study duchess of having violated her marriage vow, 
of judicial astrology, in which science he was and compelled, by fear of the torture, a young 
an adept. *A comet appeared in the .sky. The courtier, Michel Oromlwlli, to becoflic her ac- 
haughty Visconti doubted not that this phe- emser. The duke, therefore, doomed them both 
nomenon was an announcement to him of his to be beheaded. Before the foAal blow of the 
approaching death. ‘‘ I thank God,” he cried, executioner made -her his victim, Beatrice di 
“that this intimation of my dissolution will be Tcnda eloquently defended herself from the 
evident to all men : my glorious life will bo not calumnies of,her husband and the ba.se and 
ingloriqjisly terminated.” The event justified trembling Orombclli. “1 do not repine,” she 
the .«aid, “ for I am justly punished for having vio- 

By his sccollrtharriage with*Katharina Vis- Inted, by my second Carriage, the respect due 
conti, daughter of his uncle Bernabos^ Giovanni to the memory of my deceased husband ; I sub- 
Galcazzolefttw'osons,still verj'young,Giovanni- mit to the chastisement of heaven; 1 only pray 
^laria and Philippo-lNIaria, among w'hom his do- that my innocence may be made evident to all; 
minions were divided, their mother acting as and that my name may be transmitted to postcr- 
guardi.m and regent. ity pure and spotless.” 

All the ferocious characteristics of the Visconti Such were the sons of Giovanni-Galcazzo 

seemed to be centred in the .stepmother of Va- Visconti, the half-brothers of the gentle Valeii- 
Icntina. The Duchess of Milan delighted in tina of Orleans. When she sank broken-hearted 
executions; she beheaded, on the slightest sus- into an early grave—her husband unavenged, 
pimons, the Idghcst nobles of Lombardy. At her children unprotcctcti—she felt how hopeless 
length she provoked reprisals, and died the tt would be to look for succor or sympathy to 
victim of poison. Giovanni-I\Iaria, nurtured in her father’s house; yet her last momcrit.s were 
blood, was the worthy son of .such a mother, passed in peace. Her maternal solicitude for 
His thirst for blood was unquenchable; his fav- her defensclcssaorphans was soothed by the con¬ 
orite pursuit was to witness the torments of viction that they would be guarded and protect- 
criminals delivered over to bloodhounds, trained ed by one true and faithful friend. Their mag- 
for the purpose, and fed only on human flesh, nanimous and high-minded mother had attached 
His huntsman and favorite, Sqiiarcia Giramo, on to them, by ties of afieclion and gratitude more 
one occasion, for the amusement of his master, sfrong, more enduring than lho.se of bbsid, one 
threw to them a young boy only twelve years well fitted by his chivalrous nature and heroic 
of age. The innocent child clung to the knees bravery to defend and shelter the children of his 
of the duke, and entreated that ho might bo protectress. Dunois—the young and brave 
preserved from so terrible a fate. The blood- Dunois”—the bastard of Orleans, os ho is gen- 
hounds hung back. Squarcia Giramo seizing crally styled, was the illegitimate son of her 
the child, with his hunting-knife cut his throat, husband. Valentina, far from slighting the neg- 
and then flung him to the dogs. More merciful Iccted boy, brought him home to her, nurtured 
than these human monsters, they refused to touch and educated him with her children, cherishing 
the innocent victim. him as if ho had indeed been the son of her 

Facino Cane, one of the ablest generalstif the bo.som. If tile chronicles of th*e lime arc to be 
late duke, compelled the young princes to ad- believed, she loved him more fondly than* her 
mit him to their council, and .submit to his man- own offspring. “ My noble and gallant boy,” 
agement of their affairs; as he was childless she would say to him, “ I have been robbed of 
himself^ he permitted them to live, stripped of thee; it is thou that nrt de.stincd to bo thy 
power, and in great penury. To the .sorrow father’s avenger; wilt thou not, for my sake, 
and dismay of the Milane>-(*, they saw this sahi- who have loved thee so well, protect and cher¬ 
tary check on the ferocious Visconti about to be ish these helpless little ones?” • 

removed by the death of Facino Cane. Determ- Long years o^er the death of Valentijia the 
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vengeance of heaven did overtake Jonn-sans- 
peur of Burgnndy: ho fell the victim of treach¬ 
ery such as ho had inflicted on Louis of Orleans; 
'but the cruel retaliation was not accomplished 
through the instrumeiftality or connivance of the 
Orleanists: Dunois was destined to play a far 
nobler part. The able seconder of Joan of Arc 
—the bravo defender of Orleans against the 
besieging English host—he may rank next to 
hi.s illustrious countrywoman, “ La Pucolle,” as 
the deliverer of his ooimtry from foreign foes. 
His bravery in war was not greater than his 
disinterested devotion to his half-brothers.* Well 
and nobly did ho repay to Valentina, b}’ his un- 
ceasing devotion to her children, her tender care 
of his early years. Charles of Orlcans,^taken 
prisoner by the English at the fatal battle of 
Agincourt, was detained for the greater part of 
his life in capti\uty: his infant children wore 
unable to maintain their rights. Dunois recon¬ 
quered foi^thcm their hereditary rights, the e.v- 
tensive appanages of the house of Orloan.s. They 
owed every thing to his sincere and watchful 
afTcetion. 

Valent in-i’s short life was one of siifit’ring and 
trial; but .she seems to have issued from the 
furnace of allliclion “ puritied scvAi times.” In 
the midst of .a licoritious court and age, she 
shine? forth a “pale pnrc.star.” Her spotless 
fame has never been assailed. Piety, purity, 
a.’id goodness, were her distinguishing charac- 
tci isiies. She was ever a .self-sacrificing friend, 
a tender mother, a loving and faithful wife. Her 
gentle cndurantio of her domestic trials recalls to 
mind the charaeter of one who may almo.st be 
styled hcreoulemj)orary, the “patient Griscldn.” 
so immortalized by Chancer !md Boccacio. Vii- 
Icntina adds another example to the many which 
liistor}- presents for our contemplation, to .^how 
that sufl'cring vmne, .sooner or later, meets witl^ 
its rceompensfj, even in this life. Tho broken¬ 
hearted Duehess of Orleans became the ances¬ 
tress of two tines of French .sovereign<», and 
through her the kings of Franc'll founded their 
claims to the Dnehy of Milan. Her grandson, 
Louis th(! Twelfth, the “father of bis people,” 
was the son of the poet Duke of Orleans. On 
the extinction of male heirs to this elder branch, 
tho descendant of her younger son, the Duke of 
Angoulfme, nseendod tho throne as Francis the 
First. Her great-grand-daughter was the mothei 
of Alphonse, Duke of Ferrara, tho “inngnanimo 
Alfon.so” of the poet Tasso. His younger sister, 
Leonora, will ever he remembered as the beloved 
one of the great epic poet of Italy—the ill-starred 
Torquato Tasso. 

The mortal remains of Valentina repose at 
Blois; her hearWis buried with hqr husband, in 
tho chun’h of the Ccle.stincs at Pans. Over tho 
tomS wa.s planed tho following inscription: 

“ Cy girt Loy* Due D'OrlcRtis. 

Dcqiicl 8ur tuns duoz turriens, 

Fut Ic plus noblo cn son vivant 
Mnia ling qiii voiilt iillor Jev.int, 

■ Far cni’yo lu i'ciet nniurlr,*" 

M. N. 


THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 

HE “ Wellington Independent” gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of a recent expedition made 
by the Lieutenant-Governor to the Middle Isl¬ 
and: After leaving the Wairau, having trav¬ 
ersed tho Kaparatehau district, his Excellency 
and his attendants reached the snowy mountaias 
to the southward, about four short days’ journey 
from the Wairau, and encamped at the fotit of 
the Tapuenuko mountain, wftich they ^eendqd. 
Previously to starting*into tho pa.ss which is 
supposed to exist between the Wairau and Port 
Cooper plains, his Excellency ascended the great 
.snowy mountain which forms the principal peak 
of the Kaikoras, and which attains an elevatl n 
of at lea.st 9000 feet, the upper part being 
heavily covered with snow to a great deptL 
Ho succeeded in reaching the top ot*thc moun¬ 
tain, but so late as to be unable to push on to 
the .southern edge of the summit, v^en an ex¬ 
tensive view southwards would Tiave been ob¬ 
tained. In returning, a steep face of the hill 
(little less than perpendicular), down which 
hung a bed of frozen snow, had to be crossed for 
a considerable distance. Mr. Eyre, who had 
led the party up the dangerous ascen^was ir. 
advance with one native .lie others j^mng 200 
feet before and'bchind him, on ilit-same perpen¬ 
dicular of the snow. Ho heard a cry, and look¬ 
ing round,' saw Wiremn Hocta falling down the 
precipice, pitching, from ledge to ledge, and 
rolling over and over in the intervals, till ho fell 
dead, and no doubt smashed tc^picccs at a depth 
below of about 1500 feet, where his body could 
he seen in a sort of ravine, hut where it was 
impossible to get at it. His Excellency nar¬ 
rowly escaped from similar destruction, having 
lost liotli liict from under him, and only saving 
himself by the use of an iron-shod pule which 
ho carried. Another of the natives had a still 
narrower escape, having actually fallen about 
fifteen yard-s when ho succeeded in olutcliing a 
rock and saving himself. The gloom which this 
unfortunate event caused, and the uncertainty ol 
crossing the rivers while tho snows are melting, 
induced his Excellency U> return. 


GENIUS. 

ELF-COMMUNION and solitude arc its daily- 
bread ; for what is genius but a great and 
strongly-marked individuality—but an original 
creative being, .st.anding forth alone amidst the 
nndistinguishablc throng of our everyday world? 
Genius is a lonely power, it is not communica¬ 
tive ; it is not tho gift of a crowd; it is. not a 
rcficction cast from without upon the soul. It 
'is essentially an inward light, dlfiTusing its clear 
and glorious radwiec over tho external world. 
It is a broad flood, pouring freely forth its deej) 
waters; but with its source forever hidden from 
human ken. It is tho creator, not the creature • 
it calls forth glorious and immortal shapes; but 
ii is called into being by none—save Gen.— 
Tiofiim in Franeeduring the Eighteenth Cftf>un . 
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nightcap read in the course of the evening: bnl 
before he left the meeting he sought an intro, 
dnetion to Mr. Walter Scott, and they were 
very intimate for many years afterward. 

The Speculative Society dealt with the iisnal 
subjects of elocution and debate prevalent in 
similar places then and since; such as, whether 
there ought to be an Established Religion, and 
whether the Execution of Charles I. was justifi- 
ablo, and if Ossian’s poems were authentic.? It 
was not a fraternity of .speculators by any means 
of an alarming or dangerous sort. John Allen 
and blh friends, at this very time, were spouting 
forth active sympathy for French Republican¬ 
ism at Fortune’s Tavern, under immediate and 
watcMul superintendence of the Police; Jamc.s 
Mackintosh was parading the streets with Horne 
Tooke’s colors in his hat; James Montgomery 
was expiating in York jail his exulting ballad 
on the fall of the Bastilc; and Southey and Cole- 


(From Household Words.] 

FRANCIS JEFFREY. 

Jeffrey was a year younger than Scott, 

V whom he outlived eighteen years, and with 
whose career his own had some points of re¬ 
semblance. They came of the same middle- 
class stock, and had played together as lads in 
the High School “ yard” before they met as ad- 
vocates in the Court of Session. The fathers 
of both were connected with that court; and 
from childhood, both w%ro devoted to the law. 

But Scott’s boyish infirmity imprisoned him in 
Edinburgh, while JefTrey was let loose to Glas¬ 
gow University, and afterward passed up,to 
Queen’s College, Oxford. The boys, thus sep¬ 
arated, had no remembrance of having previously 
met, when they .saw each other at tho Speculat¬ 
ive Society in 1791. 

The Oxford of that day suited Jeffrey ill. It 
suited few^eople well who cared for any thing j ridge, in despair of old England, had,complcted 
but cards and*clarct. Southey, who came just | tho arrangements of their youthful colony for a 
after him, tells ns that the Greek he took there community of property, and pro.scription of every 
he loft there, nor ever passed such unprofitable ^ thi.ig selfish, on the banks of th?, Susquehanna, 
months; and Lord Malmesbury, who had been ' bnt the speculative orators rarclv probed the 
there but a little time before him, wonders how sores of the body politic deeper than an inquiry 
it was that .so many men should make their way • into the practical odvantiises of beliof in a 
in the^^rld creditablj’', after Ic.aving a place future state ? and whether it was for the inter- 
that tan^lftimibing but idlene^ and drunken-' est of Brit.ain to maintain the balance of Europe? 
ness. But Jeffrey was not long exposed to its ' or if knowledge could be too much disseminated 
temptations. Ho left after tho brief residence ! among the lower ranks of the people ? 
of a single term; and what in after life ho I In short, nothing of the extravagance of the 
remembered most vividly in connection with it,' time, on cither side, is assoeiable with the out- 
scems to have been tho twelve days’ hard frav-' set of Jeffrey’s career. As little does he seem 
eling between Edinburgh and London, which to have been infliicneed, on tho one hand, by 
preceded his entrance at Queen's. Some seventy tho democratic foray of some two hundred eon- 
years before, another Scotch lad, on his way to vention delegates into Edinburgh in 1792. a*, 
become yet more famous in literature and law,' on the other, by the prominence of his fnlhor's 
hsd taken nc^ly as many weeks to perform the ‘ name to a protest of frantic liigli-torv defi.anre , 
same journey; but, between the schooldays of '.and he was justified, not many years since, in 
Mansfield and of Jeffrey, the world had not been referring with pride to tho fact that, at the 
resting. (qnining of his public life, his view of the char- 

It was enacting its greatest modern incident, acter of the first French revolution, and of its 
the first French Revolution, when the ycung' probable influAice on other countries, had been 
Scotch student returned to Edinburgh and .such as to require little modification during 
changed his College gown for that of the advo-' the whole of his subsequent career. The pre- 
cate. Scott had the start of him in the Court cision and accuracy of his judgment had be- 
of Session by two years, and had become rather' gun to show itself thus early. At the crude 
active and distinguished in the Speculative young .Tacoliins, so soon to ripen into Quar- 
Sooiety before Jeffrey joined it. When tho terly Reviewers, who were just now coquetting 
latter, then a Jad of nineteen, was introduced' with Mary Woolstonecraft, or making Jove to 
(one even^g in 1791), ho observed a heavy-!the ghost of Madame Roland, or branding as 
looking young man officiating as secretary, who' worthy of the bowstring the tyrannical cnor- 
sat solemnly at tho bottom of the table in a mities of Mr. Pitt, he could afford to laugh 
huge woolen night-cap, and who, before the | from the first. From the very first he had tho 
business of the night began, rose from his chair, I strongest liberal tendencies, but restrained them 
and, with imperturbable gravity seated on ns' so wisely that he could cultivate them well, 
much of his face aa was discernible frpm tho j He joined the band of youtljs who then sat at 
wrappings of the “ portentous maohine” that i the feet of Dugald Stewart, and whose first in- 
enveloped it, apologissed for having left homo j centivo to distinction in tho more diffioult 'paths 
with a bad toothache. This was his quondam [ of knowledge, ns well as their almost universal 
schoolfellow Scott. Perhaps Jeffrey was pleased' adoption of the liberal school of politics, are in 
with the mingleil enthusiasm for the speculative, j some degree attributable to the teaching of that 
and regard for the practical, implied in the distinguished man. Among them were Brongh- 
woolen nightcap; or perhaps ho was interested am and Horner, who had played together from 
by the Essay on Ballads which the hero of the boyhood in Edinburgh streets, had joined tho 
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Speculative on the same evening six years after 
Jefirey (who in Brougham soon found a sharp' 
.opponent on colonial and other matters), and were 
still fast friends. Jt^roy’s father, raised to a 
deputy clerk of session, now lived on a third or 
fourth flat in Buehanan’s Court in the Lawn 
Market, where the worthy old gentleman kept 
two women servants and a man at livery; but 
where the furniture docs not seem to have been 
of the soundest. This fact his son used to illus¬ 
trate by an anecdote of the old gentleman eager¬ 
ly setting-to at a favorite dinner one day, with 
the two corners of the table cloth tied round his 
neck to protect his immense professional Iritis, 
when the leg of his chair gave way, and he 
tumbled back on the floor with all the tiishe.<s, 
sauces, and viands a-top of him. Father and 
.son lived here together, till the latter trx)k for 
his first wife the daughter of the Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of St. Andrew, and 
moved tolui upper story in another part of town. 
Ho had been called to the bur in 1794, and was 
married oight»ycars afterward. He had noi 
meanwhile obtained much practice, and the ele¬ 
vation implied in removal to an upper fl.-it is not 
•if the kind that a young Beucdiqt covefi. But 
liistinction of another kind was at length at hand. 

One day early in 1802, ‘“in the eighth or 
ninth story or flat in BueMeiigli Place, the ele¬ 
vated residence of the then Mr. .Tcffrey,” Mr. 
JcflVev had received a visit from Horner and Syd¬ 
ney Smith, when Sydney, at this time a young En¬ 
glish curate, lemjiorarih' resident in Edinburgh, 
preaching, teaching, and joking with a flow of 
wit, humanity, and sense that fascinated every 
body, started the notion of the Edinburgh Rt*- 
view. The two Scotchmen at once voted the 
Englishman its editor, and the notion was com- 
icated to Jiihn Archibald Murr.ay (Lord 
Advocate after Jefliey, long years afterward)* 
.lohn Allen (then lecturing on medical subjects 
at the University, but who went abroad (jcforc 
he could render any essential si'nrice), and Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton (afterward Snn-.erit professor at 
Ilailoybury). This was the first council; but 
it was extended, after a few days, till the two 
Thomsons (John and Thomas, the physician and 
the advocate), Thomas Brown (who sueeceded to 
Diigald Stewart’s chair), and Henry Brougham, 
were admitted to the deliberations. Horner's 
quondam playfellow was an ally too potent to 
be obtained without trouble; and, even thus 
early, had not a few charaolcri.stics in common 
with the Roman statesman and orator whom it 
was his greatest ambition in after life to resem¬ 
ble. and of whom Shakspeare ha.s told us that 
he never followed any thing that other men 
began. * * 

‘‘•You remember how cheerfully' Bmugham 
approved of our plan at first,” wrote Jeffrey to 
Horner, in April, in the thick of anxious prep¬ 
arations for the start, “ and agreed to give us 
an article or two without hesitation. Throe or 
foul day's ago I proposed two or three books 
tfctf: 1 thought wouM suit him; when ho an- J 
swcie^ with perfect good Impior, that he liad 


changed his view of our plan a little, and rather 
thought now tliat ho should decline to have any 
connection with it.” This little coquetry was 
nevertheless overcome; and before the next six 
months were over. Brougham bad become on 
eflicient and zealous member of the band. 

It is curious to see how the project hung fire • 
at first. Jeffrey had nearly finished four arti- 
cle.s, Horner had partly written four, and more, 
than half the number wa.s printed; and yet 
well-nigh the other half ha^ still to written. 
The momoralilo fascidblus at last appeared in 
November, after a somewhat tedious gestation 
of nearly ten months; having been subject to 
vifiiat Jeffrey calls so “miserable a state of 
backwardness” and so many “ symptoms of 
despondency,” that Constable had to delay the 
publication some weeks beyond the day first 
fixed. Yet as early as April had Sydney Smith 
completed more than half of what be contributed, 
while nobody else had put pen^ to "paper; and 
shortly after the number apymared, he was 
probably not sorry to bo summoned, with his 
easy pen and his cheerful wit, to London, and 
to abandon the cares of editorship to Jeffrey. 

No other choice could have been made. That 
first number settled the point. It ^^asy to 
discover that Jeflivjy’s c.stiination i,i^^;C(Iinburgh 
had not, up t(f this time, bet^n m any just pro¬ 
portion to^liis powers; and that, even with those 
who knew him best, his playful and sportive 
fancy' sparkled too much to the surface of his 
talk to lot them .sec the grave, deep currents 
that ran underneath. Every anc now read with 
surprise the articles attributed to him. Sydney 
liad yielded him the place of honor, and be had 
vindicated his right to it. He had thrown out 
a new and furcibic style of criticism, wit^ a, 
foarle.ss, uninisgiving, and unhesitating courage^ 
Objeclore might doubt or cavil at the opiniofls 
ex[ircsscd; but the various and comprehensive 
knowledge, the subtle, argumentative genius, 
the brilliant and definite expression, there was 
no disputing or denying. A fre.sh and startling 
power was about to make itself felt in literature. 

‘‘ Jeffrey,” said his mtist generous fellow 
laborer, a few days after the Review appeared, 
is the person who will derive most honor from 
this publications, as his articles in this number 
arc generally known, and are incomparably the 
best; 1 have received the greater pleasure from 
this circumstance, because the genius of that 
little man has remained almost unknown to all 
but his most intimate acquaintances. His man¬ 
ner is not at first pleasing; what is vrorso, it is 
of that cast which almost irresistibly impiesses 
upon strangers the idea of levity and superficial 
talentl. Yet there is not any man, whose real 
character is so much the reverse; he has, indeed, 
a very sportive and playful fancy, but it is ac¬ 
companied with an extensive ai^ varied infor¬ 
mation, with a readiness of apprehension almost 
intuitive, with judicious and calm discornmont, 
with a profound and penetrating understanding.” 
TJii'' coiifi^leiit passage from a private journal of 
(be 20:h November, 1802, mnv ind os a re- 
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markable monument of the prescience of Francis 
Homer. 

Yet i( was also the opinion of this candid and 
sagacious muu that ho and his fellows had not 
gained much character by that iirst number of 
the Review. As a set-olT to the talents exhib- 
*Ited, he spoke of the severity—of what, in some 
of the papers, might bo called the scurrility— 
as having given general dissatisfaction; and he 
predicted that they would have to soften their 
tone, andabe more‘indulgent to folly and bad 
taste. Perhaps it is harAy thus that the objec¬ 
tion should have been expressed. It is now, 
after thef lapse of nearly half a century, admit¬ 
ted on all hands tliat the tone adopted by the^ 
young Edinburgh reviewers was in some re¬ 
spects extremely indiscreet; and that it was 
not simply folly and bad taste, but originality 
and genius* that had the right to more indul¬ 
gence at their hands. When Lord Jeffrey lately 
collected Mr. Jeffrey’s critical articles, he silent¬ 
ly dropped those very specimens of his power 
which by their boldness of view, severity of re¬ 
mark, and vivacity of expression, would still as 
of old have attracted the greatest notice; and 
preferred to connect with his name, in the re¬ 
gard ofs^-h as might hereafter take interest in 
liis writingk^mily those papers which, by enforc¬ 
ing what ap{)cared to him just principles and 
useful opinions, he hoped might have a tendency 
to make men happier and better. Somebody 
said by way of compliment of the early days of 
the Scotch Review, that it made reviewing more 
respectable than Authorship \ and the remark, 
though e.ssentially the reverse of a compliment, 
exhibits with tolerable accuracy the general de¬ 
sign of the work at its outset. Its ardent young 
,reviewers took a somewhat too ambitions .stand 
< above the litersfturc they criticised. “ To all of 
uS.” Horner ingenuously confessed, “it is only 
matter of temporary amusement and subordinate 
occupation.” 

Something of the same notion was in Scott's 
thoughts w'hen, smarting from a severe but not 
unjust or ungenerous review of Marmion, he 
said that Jeffrey loved to see imagination best 
when it is bitted and managed, and ridden njmn 
the grand pas. He did not make .suflicicnt al¬ 
lowance for starts and sallies and bounds, when 
Pegasus w'as beautiful to behold, though some¬ 
times periloas to his rider. He w'ould have had 
control of horse os well as rider, Scott com¬ 
plained, and made himself master of the menage 
to both. Rut on the other hand this was often 
very possible; and nothing could then bo con¬ 
ceived more ebarming than the earnest, playful, 
delightful way in which his comments adorned 
and enriched the poets he admired. Hdjrarth 
is not happier in Charles Lamb's compan}', than 
is the homely vigor and genius of Crabbe under j 
Jeffrey’s friendly leading; ho returned fancy for 
iancy to Moore’s exuberance, and sparkled with 
a wit as keen; he “tamed his wild heart” to 
the loving thoughtfulness of Rogers, his scholar¬ 
ly enthusiasm, his pure and vivid pictures; with 
the fiery energy and passionate exuberance of I 


Byron, his bright, courageous spirit broke into 
earnest sympathy; for the clear and stirring 
strains of Campbell ho had an ever lively and 
liberal response; and Sc^tt, in the midst of 
many temptations to the exercise of severity 
never ceased to awaken the romance and gener¬ 
osity of his nature. 

His own idea of the more grave critical cluim.s 
put forth by him in his early days, found expres¬ 
sion in later lile. He had constantly endeavored, 
ho said, to combine ethical precepts with literary 
criticii^i. He had earnestly sought to irapreas 
his readers with a sense, both of the close con¬ 
nection between sound intellectual attainments, 
and the higher elements of duty and enjoyment; 
and of4hc just and ultimate subordination of the 
former to the latter. Nor without good reason did 
ho take this praise to himself. The taste which 
Dugald Stewart hod implanted in him, gnvcrncu 
him more than any other at the outset of hi' 
career; and may often have contribiflcd not » 
little, though quite unconsciously, to lift the as 
piring young metaphysician somewhat tmi am 
biliously above the level of the luckless nutluu 
summoned to his judgment scat. Before the 
third year of jhc revie.w h.ad opened, ho hiwl 
broken a spear in the lists of mctiiphysieul phi¬ 
losophy oven with his old tutor, and with Jeremy 
Bcntbani, both in the tnaturity of their fame, liu 
had o-ssailcd, with equal galhiiitry, iho uppi'.siie 
errors of Priestley and Kidd, and, not many years 
later, ho invited his friend AlLsoii to a Iricmllj 
contest, from which the fancies of that aniiitblc 
man came out dulled by a superior brighiav-s. 
by more lively, varied, and itiiimulcd cuiiropi.iiii. 
of beauty, and by a style which reuommcndi'u a 
mure tlian Scotch soberness of doelrine m it h a 
more than French vivacity of expression. 

For it is to bo said of Jeffrey, that vhen lie 
Opposed himself to ciitliusiiisrii, lie did so in tlic 
spirit of an enthusiast; and that thi.s had a teii- 
denejr to correct such critical mistakes as he 
may occasional||' have cummilted. And us of 
him, so of hi.s Review. Jn professing to go 
deeply Into the pritiriplcs on which its judgments 
were to be rested, as well us to take Itirgc ami 
original views ef all the important questions to 
which tlio.se works might relate—it substanlial- 
ly succeeded, n.s .Tcflrcy presumed to think it 
bad done, in famiiiari/.ing the public mind with 
higher .spcuulutions, and .sounder and larger 
views of the great objects of human pursuit; as 
well as in permanently raising the stiiiidard, and 
increasing the influence, of ail such occasional 
writings far beyond the limits of (jreat Britain. 

Nor let it be forgotten that the system on 
which Jeffrey established relations hetween his 
writers and publishers has licdh of the highest 
value as a precedent in such matters, andihos 
protected the independence and dignity of a 
later race of reviewers. Ho would never re¬ 
ceive an unpaid-fur contribution. He declined 
to make it the interest of the proprietors to pre¬ 
fer a certain class of contributors. The. pay¬ 
ment was ton guineas a sheet at first, and rose 
gradually to dqjible that sum, with i|^crcase 
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an special occasions; and even when rank or 
other circamstances made remuneration a mat* 
• ler of perfect indiflerence, Jelfrey insisted that 
It should nevertheless be received. The Czar 
Peter, when working in the trenches, he was 
wont to sa)', received pay as a common soldier. 
Another principle which he rigidly carried out, 
was that of a thorough independence of pub¬ 
lishing interests. The Edinburgh Review was 
never made in any manner tributary to particu¬ 
lar bookselling schemes. It assailed or sup¬ 
ported with equal vehemence or heartiness the 
productions of Albemarlc-street and Paternoster- 
row. “I never asked such a thing of him but 
once,” said the late Mr. Con.stable, describing 
an attempt to obtaio'a favorable notice frem his 
obdurate editor, “and I assure }'oa the result] 
was no encouragement to repeat such petitions.” ■ 
The book was .Scott’s edition of Swift; and the ' 
l•e3^llt one of the bitterest attacks on the pop-! 
ularity of^wift, in one of Jeffrey’s most master¬ 
ly criticisms. 

He was the* licttcr able thus to carry his 
point, because against more potent influences' 
he had already taken a decisive stand. It was! 
not till six years after the Revii^w was started 
that Scott remonstrated with .leffrcy on the vir¬ 
ulence of its p.arty politics. But much earlier 
even than this, the principal proprietors had 
made the same complaint; had pushed their 
objections to the contemplation of Jeffrcy’.s sur¬ 
render of the editorship; and had opened nego-! 
tuitions with writers known to be bitterly op-j 
posed to him. To his honor, Southey declined 
thc'.e overtures, and advised a compromise of 
the, di--piitc. Some of the leading Whigs them¬ 
selves were discontented, and Horner had n]i- 
pcalcd to him from the library tif Holland House. 
Nevertheless, .Tcffrcy stood firm. He carried 
the daj' against Patcrno.stcr-row. and ttnassair 
ably cstabhslicd the all-important principle of a 
perfect independence of his publishers’ cgntrol. 
He stood as resolute against liis friend Scott; 
protesting that on one leg, and the weakest, the 
Review could not and should not stand, for that 
its rif;ht Irg he knew to be politics. To Horner 
he replied, by carrying the war into the Holland 
House country with inimitable .spirit and cogency. 
*• Do, for Heaven's sake, lot your Whigs do some¬ 
thing popular and effective this session. Don’t 
you see the nation is now divided into two, and 
only two parties; and that hftieeen these stand 
the Whigs, utterly inclHcient, and incapable of 
ever becoming cflicicnt, if they will still main¬ 
tain themselves nt an equal distance from both. 
You must lay aside a great part of your aristo¬ 
cratic feelings, and side with the most respect¬ 
able and sane ol*tho democrats,” * j 

Tthc vigorous wisilom of the advice was amply 
pipvod by subsequent events, and its courage I 
nobody will doubt who knows any thing of M’hat j 
Scotland was at the time. In office, if not in 
intellect, the Tories were supreme A single, 
one of the Dundases named the sixteen Scots j 
penrs, and forty-throe of the Seots commoners; I 
nm: w|s it an impossible farci^ that the sheriff 


I of a county shouhl be the only freeholder present 
I at the election of a member to r epresent it in 
Parliament, should as freeholder vole himself 
chairman, should as chairman receive the oaths 
and the writ for himself as sheriff, should as 
chairman and sheriff sign them, should propose 
j himself as candidate, declare himself elected, • 

! dictate and .sign the minutes of election, make 
^ the necessary indenture between the various 
j parties represented solely Ijy himself, transmit 
^ it to the Crown-oflicc, and take his seat by the 
.same night’s mail to vdto vinth Mr. Addington I 
I We must recollect such things, when wc would re 
ally understand thesorvicc.sofsuch men a? Jeffrey, 
j Wo must remember the evil and injasticc he so 
] strenuously labored to remove, and the cost at 
which his labor was given. Wo must bear in 
mind that ho had to face day by day, in the ex¬ 
ercise of his profession, the very men'raost inter¬ 
ested in the abuses actively assailed, and keenly 
resolved, as far as possible, to di.snirb and dis¬ 
credit their assailant. “ Oh, ifr. Smith,” said 
Lord Stowell to Sydney, “ you would have been 
a much richer man if you had come over to us!” 
This was in cflect the sort of thing said tc Jef- 
fre}’ daily in the Court of Session, and disregard¬ 
ed with generous scorn. What it is t»an ad¬ 
vocate to be on the deaf side of “ of the 

Court,” none but an advoc.ite can know; and 
this, with^ Jeffrey, was (he twenty-five years’ 
penalty imposed njion him for desiring to see 
the Catholics emancipated, the consciences of 
dissenters relieved, the barbarism of jurispru¬ 
dence mitigated, and the trade in human souls 
abolished. 

The Scotch Tories died hard. Worsted in fair 
j fight they resorted to foul; and among the pub- 
' lications avowedly established for personal skn- ^ 

' der of their adversaries, a prc-dtninence so in^ 
’ famous was obtained by the Beacon, that 
' disgraced the cause irretrievably. Against tlii« 

' malignant libcler JellVc'y rose in the Court ol' 

' Session again and again, and the result of its 
‘ last proseciiiion showed the power of the party 
1 rejircsenlcd by it thoroughly broken. The suc¬ 
cessful advocate, at length triumphant even in 
that Court over the memory of his talents and 
virtues elsewhere, had now forced himself into 
the front rank of his profession: and they who 
listened to his advocacy found it even more 
marvelous than his criticism, for power, versa 
I tility, and variety. Such rapiditj' yet precision 
j of thought, such volubility yet clearne.ss of utter- 
ance, left all competitors behind. Hardly any 
.subject could be .so indiflerent or uninviting, that 
this teeming and fertile intellect did not surround 
' it with a thous.and gracc.s of allusion, illustration, 

I and fllnciful expression. He might have sug¬ 
gested Butler’s hero, 

<■ — who could not opo 
His mouth but out there dew a trope,” 

with the diffcrcnco that each trope flew to its 
proper mark, o.ach fancy found its place in the 
dazzling profusion, and he could at all times, 
with a charming and instinctive case, put the 
nicc.st restraints and checks on his glowing 
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velocity of declamation. A worthy Glasgow occasion, during the illness of the latter, to 
bwllie, smarting ui^cr an adverse verdict ob- allude to him in the House of Commons; and 
tained by these facilities of speech, could find he did this with so much beauty and delicacy,, 
nothing so bitter to advance against the speaker with such manly admiration of the genius and 
as a calculatio • made with the help of Johnson’s modest deference to the opinions of his great 
Dictionary, to the effect that Mr. Jclfrcy, in the Tory friend, that Sir Robert Peel made a journey 
• course of a few hours, had spoken the whole across the floor of the house to thank him cor* 
English language twiee over! dially for it.. 

But the Glasgow bailiie made little impression The House of Commons nevertheless wav 
on his fellow citizens; and from Glasgow came not his natural element, and when, in 1834, a 
the, first public tribdto to Jeffrey’s now achieved vacancy in the Court of Session invited him to 
position, and legal as weft as literary fame. He his duq promotion, he gladlj' accepted the dig- 
was elected Lord Rector of the University in nified and honorable office so nobly earned by 
1821 and 1822. Some seven or eight years his labors and services. Ho was in his sixty- 
previously he had married the accomplished lai^ second year at the lime of his appointment, and 
who survives him, a grand-niece of the celebrated he continued for nearly sixteen years the chief 
Wilkes; and had purchased the lease of the ornament of the Court in which be sat. In 
villa near Edinburgh which he occupied to the former days the judgment-scats in Scotland hod 
lime ol hu^ death, and whose romantic woods not been unused to the graces of literature : but 
and grounds will long be associated with bis in Jeffrey these were combined with an acute 
^ach .step of his career a new dis- and profound knowledge of law less* u.sual in 
tinction now ai^aitcd him, and with every' new that cotincclion ; and also with .*.11011 a charm ol" 
occasion his unflagging energies seemed to rise demeanor, such a play of fancy iijid wit sobered 
and expand. He never wrote with such mas- to the kindliest courtesies, such clear sagacity, 
tcrly success for his Review as when his whole jierfect frccdoiu from bias, consideration for all 
time appeared to bo occupied with criminal diffcrciiccs of (yiinion; and integrity, independ- 
prflsccu^|oi^ with contested elections, with once, and bntad coinprebcasivenes.s of view in 
jouniey'u^^from place to ])laec, ■with examin- maintaining his own; that there lias never Wen 
ings and crossSexaminings, with*.sjx*e(-*hcs, ad- but one feeling as to his judicial career. Uni- 
dresses, exhortations, dcnuiieiatious. In all con- vei-sal veneration and respect attended it. The 
ditions aial on all occasions, a very atmosphere .sjwculalivc studies of his youtli had dono much 
of activity was around him. Even as he sat, to soften all the asperities of his varied and 
apparently still, waiting to address a jury or | vigorous life, and now, at its clo.se, they gave to 
iunaze a witness, ij made a slow man nervous to j his judgments a large refleetivcncs.s of uaio, u 
look at him. Such a flush of ciiorgy vibrated moral beauty of feeling, anil a philosophy of 
through that delicate frame, such rapid and charity and good taste, which have loll to his 
never ceasing thought played on those thin lips, successors in that Court of Session no nobler 
such restless flashes of light broke from those models for imitation and example. Impatience 
^indling eyes. *¥00 continued to look at him, of dullness icou/d break from him, now and then; 
xHi his very silence acted as a spell; and it ttnd the still busy activity of his mind might bo 
ceased to be difficnlt to as.sooiate with his small seen us he rose often suddenly from his seat, and 
but well-knit figure even the giant-like labors paced^up and down before it; hut in his charges 
and exertions of this part of his astonishing or decisions nol||ing of this feeling was percep- 
career. except that lightness and grace of exprc.s- 

At length, in 1829, he was elected Dean of sion in which hi** youth seemed to linger to tlio 
the Faculty of Advocates; and thinking it un- last, and a ipiick sensibility to emotion and en- 
bocoming that the official head of a great law joyrnent which lialf concealed the ravages of 
corporation should continue the editing of a party time. 

organ, he surrendered the management of the If such was the public estimation of tliis groat 
Edinburgh Review. In the year following, he and amiable man, to the very termination of hi.s 
took office with the Whigs as Lord Advocate, useful life, what language should dc.scribe the 
and replace Sir James ^arlott in Lord Fitz- charm of his influence in his private and domestic 
william's borough of Malton. In the next cin;lc? The affectionate pride with which every 
memorable year. he contested his native city citizen of Edinburgh regarded him rose hero tu 
against a Dundas; not succeeding in his election, a kind of idolatry. For here the whole man 
Imt dealing the last heavy blow to his opponent’s was known—his kind heart, his open hand, his 
sinking dynasty. Subsequently he took his seat genial talk, his ready sympathy, his generous 
as Member for Perth, introduced and carried the encouragomefh and assistance it» all that needed 
Scotch Reform bill, and in the December of 1832 it. Tho first passion of his life was its last^ and 
was declared member for Edinburgh. Ho had never was the love of literature so bright witliin 
some great sorrows at this time to check and him as at tho brink of tho grave. What dims 
alloy his triumphs. Probably no man had gone and deadens tho impressibility of most men, had 
throngh a life of eager conflict and active rendered his not only more acute and fresh, but 
antagonism with a heart so sensitive to the more tributary to oalni satisfaction, and. para 
gentler emotions, and the deaths of Mackintosh enjoyment. He did not live merely in tho past 
and Scott affected him deeply. He had had as age is wont ^o do, but drew dcligh^ front 
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every present manifcstatiun of worth or genius, 
from whatever qirartcr it addressed him. His 
vivid pleasure where his interest was awakened, 
hi.s alacrity and eag|rncss of appreciation, the 
fervor of his encouragetneiit and praise, have 
animated the hope.s and relieved the toil alike of 
the sncceasfui and the unsucces.sfal, who can not 
hope, through whatever checkered future may 
await them, to find a more generous critic, a 
more profound advisor, a more indulgent friend. 

The present year opened upon Francis Jeffrey 
with all hopeful promise, lie had mastered a 
severe illness, and resumed his duties vvith his 
iiccu.stumed cheerfulness; private circum.stUiicc.s 
hud more than ordinarily interested him in his 
old Review; and the memtjry of pa-st /riends, 
giving yet greater strength to the affection that 
surrounded him, wa.s busy at his heart. “ God 
bless j'ou!” he w'rote to Sydney Smith's widow 
on the night of the 18th of January; “ 1 am 
very oldf and have many infirmities; but 1 am 
tenacious of old friendships, and find much of 
my present *mjoynienls in the recollections of 
the past.'’ lie sat in Court the next day, and 
•,tn llie Monday and Tuesday of the following 
week, with his faculties and attention unimpaired. 
t>n I lie Wednesday he had a slight attack of 
bronchitis; on Friday, .s 3 'inptoias of danger ap¬ 
peared ; and on Saturda}* he died, peacefully 
and witliout pain. Few men had completed 
with .such consummate sueec.ss the work ap¬ 
pointed thhm in thi.s world ; few men had pa.ssed 
away to a better with more assured hopes of 
their reward. The reeolleetiou of his virtue.s 
siuiculics hi.s fume; and his genius will never 
cease to awaken the gratitude, respect, and 
pride of his eountr^'inen. 

HaII. AMD Farewbli. ! 

METAL IN SEA-WATER. 


^ [From lUmfley'a MlseellsTiy.] 

I DR. JOHNSON : HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
AND HIS DEATH. 

T he title is a captivating one, and w 11 allure 
many, but it very feebly expresses the con¬ 
tents of the volume, which brings under our ob¬ 
servation the religious opinions of scores upon * 
scores of other men, and is enriched with munor. 
ous anecdotes of the contemporaries of the great 
lexicographer. The book, indeed, may be con¬ 
sidered as a cundensatipn of all that ^us known 
I and recorded of Dr. Johnson’s practice and ex¬ 
perience of religion from his youth to his death; 
qf its powerful influence over him through many 
years of his life—-of the nature of his faith, and 
of its fruits in his works; but there is added to 
this so much that is excellent of other people— 
the life of the soul is seen in sogpiany other 
characters—so many subjects are introduced 
that are more or less intimately cqpnectcd with 
that to which the title refers, and all are so ad¬ 
mirably blenued together, and interwoven with 
I the excellent remarks of ‘he author, os to justify 
us in saying of the book, hat it is one of the most 
edifying and reall}’ useful wo have for years past 
met with. 

It has often been our lot to sec tb;v.A]eers of 
beardless boys at the mention of ■'elifrion, and to 
hear the titter of the empU'-headed when piety 
was s[iuken of, and we always then thought of 
the profound awe with which the mighty mind 
of Dr. Johnson was impressed by such subjects 
—of bis deep humiliation of soul when he re¬ 
flected upon his duties and i^spnnsibilities—and 
of his .solemn and reverential manner when 
religion became the topic of discourse, or the 
subject of his thoughts. His intellect, one of 
the grandest that was ever given to man,,hun;[- 
bled itself to the very dust Before the Giv^ 
the very superiority of his mental powers wer 


T he French savans, MM. Malagiiti, Derocher, j 
and Sarxuaud, annuuiiec^that they buve de¬ 
tected in the waters of the ocean the presence 
of eopiier, lead, and silver. The water examined 
appears to have been taken some leagues off the 
eoast of St. Malo, and the fueuidal plants of that 
district arc also found to contain silver. Tlic 
F. uriTtituf and the. F. cetamotiUs yielded ashes 
eontiiiiiing 1 -100,000th, while the wat er of the sea 
contained but little more than 1-100,000,OOOlh. 
They statis also that they flud silver in sea-salt, 
in ordinary muriatic acid, and in the soila of 
cumnieree; and that they have examined the 
rock-salt of Lorraine, in which also they discover 
this metal. Beyond this, pursuing their re¬ 
searches on terrestrial plants, they have obtain¬ 
ed such incUcations as leave ano doubt of the 
pxistciico of silver in vegetable (issues. Load 
is said to bo alwaj's found in the ashes of marine 
plants, usually about an 18-lOO.OOOth part, and 
invariably a trace of copper. Should those re¬ 
sults be confirmed by further examination, wo 
shall have advanced considerably toward a 
knowledge of the phenomena of the formation 
of mineral veins.— Athendtum. 


those of other men, made him I at feel himself 
the less in his own sight, when he reflected from 
whom he hod his being, and to whom ho must 
render an account of the use he made of the 
vast inlellce.tual jwiwers ho possessed. 

But the religion of Dr. Johnson consisted not 
ill deep fooling only, nor in much talking nor 
jirofe-ssing, but was especially distinguished by 
its practical benevolence; when ho {in.ssossod 
but two-pence, one penny was always at the 
service of any one who had nothing at all; his 
j poor house was an asj'luiu for the poor, a home 
, for the destitute: there, for raontlis and years 
together, he sheltered and supported the needy 
and the blind, at a lime when his utmost efforts 
could do no more than jirovido bare support for 
' tlicra and himself. Those whom he loved not 
hS would serve—those whom he esteemed not 
' ho- would give to, and labor for, and devote the 
I best powers of his pen to help and to benefit. 

I The cry of distress, the appeal of the afllieted, 
was irresistible with him—no matter whatever 
else prcs.sod upon him—^whatever literary calls* 
were urging him—or however groat the need 
of the iMy toil for the daily bread—all was 
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abandoned till the houseles.s were sheltered, till 
the hungry woro fed, and the defonseless were 
protected; and it would bo dilficult to name any 
of all Dr. Johnson’s contemporaries—he in all his 
poverty, and they in all their abundance—in 
whose lives such proofs could bo found of the 
most enlarged charity and unwearied benevo* 
'lence. 

But the book treats of so many subjects, of so 
much that is connected with religion in general, 
and with the Church of England in particular, 
that we eSn really do 11(4 more than refer our 
readers to the volume itself; with the assurance 
that they will find in it much useful and agree¬ 
able infonnatioii on all those many matters which 
are connected in these times with Church inter¬ 
ests, and which are more or less influencing all 
classes of the religious public. 

The autlipr writes freely, and with great 
power; he argues ably, and discusses liberally 
all the pointsrf)f religious controversy, and a very 
delightful volume is the result of his labors. It 
must do good, it must please and improve the 
mind, as well as delight the hcait of all who read 
it. Indeed, no one not equal to the work could 
have ventured upon it without lasting disgrace 
had he failed in it; a dissertation upon the faith 
nnd morfl^nf a man whose fame has so long 
filled the vwld, nnd in whose writings so much 
of his religious feelings are displayed, and so 
much of his spiritual life is nnvailcd, must be 
iulmirabl}’ written to receive any favor from the 
public; and we think that the author has so 
ably done what he undertook to do. that that 
full measure of prifise will be awarded to him. 
which in our judgment he deserves. 

A perusal of this excellent work reminds ns 
of the recent sale of some letters and documents 
qf D(. Johnson from Mr. Linnecar's collection. 

edifying example of this good and great 
maff, so well set forth in the present volume, is 
fully borne out n an admirable prayer composed 
by Dr. John.son, a few months before his death, 
the original copy of which was here disposed of.! 
For the gratification of the reader, we may he ' 
allow'ed to give the following brief abstract of j 
the. contents of these papers; ; 

“ To David Garrick. 

‘'Screatham, December 12,1771. 

“ I have thought upon your epitaph, but with¬ 
out much eflfct; an epitaph is no easy thing. 
Of your thrcD stanzas, the thinl is utterly un¬ 
worthy of you. The first and third together j 
give no discriminative character. If the first 
alone were to stand, Hogarth would not be dis- i 
tin^ished from any other man of intellectual | 
eminence. Suppose you worked upon .soracthjjig I 
like this: | 

“ The hand of Art here torpid lies, 

That traced th’ easentM form of grace, | 

Jlere death haa clos'd the curioua eyes j 

That saw the mauiirrs in the face. i 

If genius warm tliee. Ilearlcr, stay, | 

If merit touch thro, shed a tear, 

Be Vico and Dullneae far away, [ 

Orcat Hogarth's honor'd dust is here." ‘ 


“ To Dr. Farmer. 

“ Bolt Court, July 22d, 1777 
The booksellers of London have undertaken 
a kind of body of English Poetry, excluding 
generally the dramas, and 1 have undertaken to 
put before each author’s works a sketch of his 
life, and a character of his writings. Of some, 
however, I know very little, and am afraid 1 
shall not easily supply my deficiencies. Be 
pleased to inform mo whether among Mr. Burke’s 
manuscripts, or any where else at Cambridge any 
materials are to be found.” 

“To OziAS Humphrey. 

^ «Mny 31at, 17H4. 

“ I am very much obliged by your civilities to 
my godson, and must beg of you to add to them 
the favor of permitting him to sec you paint, that 
he may know how a picture is begun, advanced 
and completed. If be may attend you an a few 
of your operations, I hope he will show that the 
benefit has been jiroperly eonferroy, l»th by his 
proficiency and his gratitude-” 

The following beautiful prayer is dated A.sh 
bourne, Sept. 18l 1784: 

*' Make me truly thankful for the call by 
which Thou hast awakened my conscience and 
.summoned me to rcjientance. Let not Thy 
call. O Lord, be forgotten, or Tliy .siiminons 
neglected, hut let the residue of my life, what¬ 
ever it >.liiill he. he passed in true contrition, 
and diligent oliedienee. Let me re|)ent of the 
sins of my past life, and so keep Thy laws for 
the time to come, that when it shall be Thy good 
plea'-ure to call me to another state. 1 may find 
mercy in Thy sight. Let Thy Holy Sjiirit sup¬ 
port me ill the hour of death, and, O Lord, grant 
inapardon in the day ol Judgment.” 

Besides the above. Dr. Johnson's celehralcd 
letter fd the nutli(>r of " Ossinn’s Poems,’’ in 
which he 6 a 3 *s, “1 will not he detcrre.d from 
detcetins what 1 think to be a cheat by the 
menaces of a rnflian,” was sold at this sale for 
twelve guineas. 


SONETTO. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF BENEDETTO MENZI.NI 

PLANTED once a laurel tree, 

And breathed to heaven an humble to.w 
That Phoehiis’ favorite it might be, 

And shade nnd deck n poet’s brow 1 
I prayed to Zephyr that his wing, 
Descending through the April sky. 
Might wave Uie boughs in early spring, 
And brush rude Boreas frowning by. 
And slowly Phoebus heard the prayer. 

And .slowly, slowly, grew the tree, 

And others sprang more fast and fair. 

Yet marvel not that this should be; 

For tardier still the growth of Fame— 
And who is he the crown may claim ? 

Eta 
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[From Household Words ] 

A CHILD’S DREAM OF A STAR. 

T here wa.s onccLa chill], and ho strolled 
about a good dear, and thought of a number 
of things. Ho had a sister, who was a child too, 
and his constant companion. These two used 
to wonder all day long. They wondered at the 
beauty of the flowers; they wondered at the 
height and blueness of the sky; they wondered 
at the depth of the bright water; they wonder¬ 
ed at the goodness and the power of God who 
made the lovely world. * 

They used to say to one another, .sometimes, 
Supposing all the children upon earth were to 
die, would the flowers, and the water, jind the 
sky, be sorry ? They believed they would ho 
sorry. For, .said they, the buds arc the chil¬ 
dren of the flowers, and the little playful streams 
that gambol down the hill-sides arc the children 
of the water; and the smallest bright .speek.s, 
jiliiying at hide and seek in the sky all night, 
must surely bo the children of the stars; aid 
they would all be grieved to see their playuiates, 
the children of men, no more. 

There was one clear, shining star that used 
to come out in the sky before flie rc.st, near the 
church spire, above the graves. It was larger 
and more beautiful, they thought, than all the 
others, and every night they watched for it, 
standing hand in hand at a window. Whoever 
.saw it first, cried out, *■ I see the star 1” And 
often the}' cried out both together, knowing so 
well when it would.rise, and where. So the}' 
grew to be such friends with it, that, bcfoi'e ly- 
• down in their beds, they always looked out 
once again, to bid it good night; and whe.n they 
were tiiniiiig round to sloe[), they used to say, 
“ Gild liless the star !” 

Ihit while .she was still very young, oh vpry, 
very young, the sister droo|ied, and came to he 
.si> weak that she could no longer stand in the 
window at night; .and thei^ the ehiltl looked 
sadly out hy himself, and when he saw the star, 
turned roiiiul and said to the patient, jiule face 
on the hod, “ I sec the star !” and then a smile 
would come upon the face, and a little, w'cak 
voice used to say, “God hlc.ss my brother and 
the .star!" 

And so the time eamc, all too soon! when 
the child looked out alone, and w'hen there w'as 
no face on the bed ; and when there was a little 
grave among the gravc.s, not there before; and 
when the star mode long rays down toward him, 
as ho saw it through his tears. 

Now, these rays w’ere so bright, and they 
seemed to make suoh a shining way from earth 
to heaven, rtiat when the chiW went to his sol¬ 
itary bed, he dreamed about the star; and 
dreamed that, lying where he was, he .saw a 
train of people taken up that sparkling road hy 
angels. And the star, ojiening, showed him a 
great world of light, where many more such 
angids waited to receive them. 

All those angels, who^wero waiting, turned 
t^ir beaming eyes upon the people who were 


carried up into the star; and some came out 
from the long rows in which they stood, and fell 
upon the people’s nocks, and kissed them ten¬ 
derly, and went away with them down avenues 
of light, and were so happy in their company, 
that lying in his bed he wept for joy. 

But there were many angels who did not go 
with them, and among them one he knew. The • 
patient face that once had lain upon the bed 
was glorified and radiant, but his heart found 
out iii.s sister among all the,host. 

His sister’s angel Ijpgercd near thfe entrance 
of the star, and said to the leader among those 
who had brought the people thither: 

, “Is my brother come?” * 

And he .said “ No.” 

She was turning hopefully away, when Oic, 
child stralchcd out his arms, and cried, “0, 
sister, I am hero! Take me!” ^d then she 
turned her beaming eyes upon him, and it was 
niiflit; and the star was shining ijjto the room, 
making long rays down towai^ him as he saw 
it through hi'? tears. 

From that hour forth, the child looked out 
upon the star as on the Home he was to go to, 
when his time should cornu; and ho thought 
that he did nut belong to the earth alone, but to 
the star too, because of his sistcr’s_^,f..l^el gone 
before. , 

There was a baby born to be a brother to 
the child; and while he was so little that he 
never yet had spoken word, ho stretched his 
tiny form out on his bed, and died. 

Again the child dreamed of the opened star, 
and of the company of angl'ls, and the train of 
pi'oplc, and the rows of angels with their beam¬ 
ing eyes all turned upon those people’s faces. 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader: 

“Is my brother come?” , , 

And he said, “Nni that one, but another^’ 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel iHTior 
arms, he cried, “ O, sister, I am here! Take 
me!” And she turned and smiled u]K)n him, 
and the star was shining. 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy 
at his books, when an old servant came to hiiri, 
and said, 

“ Thy mother is no more. I bring her bless¬ 
ing on her darling .son!’’ 

Again at night he saw the star, and all that 
former company. Said his sister’s angel to the 
leader; 

“ Is my brother come 

And ho said, “ Thy mother!” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all 
the star” hceau.se the mother was rc-iinlted to 
her two children. And he stretched out his 
lyms and cried, “ 0, mother, sister, and brother, 
I am here! Take me!” And they answered 
him, “ Not yet,” and the star was shining. 

Ho grew to be a man, who.se hair was turning 
gray, and he was sitting in his chair by the firc- 
.■•ide, heavy with grief, and with his face bedow^ 
ed with tear.s, when the star opened once again. 

Said his sister's angel to the leader, “ Is my 
brother come ?” 
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And he said, “ Nay, but his maiden daugh¬ 
ter.” 

Ai 7 d the man who had been the child saw bis 
daughter, newly lost to him, a celestial creature 
among those three, a»id he said, ‘‘ My daughter's 
head is on my sister’s bosom, and h<^r arm is 
round my mother’s neck, and at her I'ect there 
tis the baby of old time, and I can bear the part¬ 
ing from her, God be prai.sed!’’ 

And the star was sliiiiiug. 

Thus the child ijpmc to be an old man, and 
his.once amootli face was wrinkled, and his 
steps were slow and fccfile., and his back wa.s 
bent. And one night us he lay upon his bed, 
his childAin standing round, he cried, os ho ha^ 
cried so lung ago, 

“I sec the star!” 

They whisiMjrcd one another, “He is dying.” 

And he said, “ lain. My age is falling from 
me like a gornient, and 1 move toward the star 
as a child. And 0, my Father, now 1 thank 
thee that it has often opened, to receive those 
dear onc:. who await me !“ 

And the star was shining ; and it shines upon 
his grave. 


LONGFELLOW. 

T he mu^ of Mr. Longfellow owc.s little or 
none of her success to those great national 
sources of inspiration which are most likely to 
influcijce an ardent |K>etie tcm|)craniciit. The 
grand old woods—the magndicent mountain and 
forest scenery—the mighty rivers—the trackless 
savannahs—all those stupendous and varied fea¬ 
tures of tliat great countiy, with which, from 
his boyhood, he must have been familiar, it might 
be thought would have stamped some of these 
ehai'actcristics upon his poetry. Such, however, 
h^ not been thd case. Of lofty images and 
griM conceptions wo meet with few, if any, 
traces. But brimful of life, of lure, and of truth, 
the stream of his song flows on with a tender 
and towelling simplicity, and u gentle music, 
which we have not met with since the days ol' 
our own Moore. Like him, too, the genius of 
Mr. LongfcHow is c.sscniially lyric; and if he 
has failed to derive inspiration from the grand 
features of his own country, he has been no un¬ 
successful student of the great works of the 
German masters of song. We could almost 
fancy, while Veading his exquisite ballad of the 
“Beleaguered City,” that Goethe, Schiller, or 
Uhland was before us; and yet, w’e must by no 
means be understood to insinuate that he is a 
mere copyist—quite the contrary. He has be¬ 
come so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
these exquisite models, that he has contrived 
produce pieces marked with an individuality of 
their own, and noways behind them in point of 
poetical merit. In this regard he affords another 
i]k.:itration of the truth of the proposition, that 
tks egendary lore and traditions of other coun¬ 
toes have been very serviceable toward the 
formation of American literature. 


About the year 1837, Longfellow, being en 
gaged ill making the tour of Europe, selected 
Heidelberg for a permanent winter residence. 
There his wife was auai|^cd with an illness, 
which ultimately proved fatal. It so happened, 
however, that some time afterward there came 
to the same romantic place a young lady of oon- 
sidcrablc personal attraction.s. The poet’s heart 
was touchcd- 7 -he became attached to her; bit 
the beauty of sixteen did not sympathize wi'.h 
the poet of six-and-thirty, and Longfellow le- 
turned to America, having lost his heart as well 
as his T^ifo. The young lady, also an American, 
returned homo shortly afterward. Their resi¬ 
dences, it turned out, wera contiguous, and the 
poet avgiilcd himself of the opportunity of prose¬ 
cuting his addresses, which he did for a consid¬ 
erable time with no better success than at first. 
Thus foiled, he set himself resolutely down, and 
instead, like Petrarch, of laying siege to the 
heart of his mistress through the mcTluim ot 
sonnets, he resolved to write a whole book; a 
book which would achieve the double object of 
gaining her affoetions, and of establishing bis 
own fame. “Hyperion” was the result. His 
labor and his constancy were not thrown away : 
they met their due rcw'ard. The lady srave him 
her hand as well as her heart; and they now 
reside together at I’amliridge. in the same house 
which Washington made his head-quarters w'hcn 
he was fii-Nt appointed to tint command of the 
American armies. These interesting facts were 
eumniunieated to us by a very intelligent Amer¬ 
ican gentleman whom we had the pleasure of 
meeting in the same jdacc wliieh was the scene 
of the. poet's early disappointment and sorrow 
—Dublin University JHagazinr. 

THE CHAPEL BY THE SHORE. 

Y the shore, a plot of ground 
Clips a ruined chapel round. 

Buttressed witli^a grassy mound . 

Where Hay, and Night, and Day go by 
And bring no touch of human sound. 
W^ashiiig of the lonely seas— 

Shaking of the guardian trees— 

Piping of the salted breeze— 

Hay, and Night, and Hay go by. 

To the endless tune of these. 

Or when, as winds and waters keep 
A hush more dead than any slcc|), 

Still morns to stiller evciings creep, 

And Haj', and Night, and Day go by. 
Here the stillncs.s is most deep. 

And the ruins, lap.scd again 
Into Nature’s »'idc domain, 1 
Sow themselves with seed and grain. 

As Day, and Night, and Day go by, 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 

Here fresh funeral tears were shed; 

And now the graves arc also dead; 

And suckers from the osh-trcc spread, 

As Day, and Night, and Day go by, 

And stars move calmly overhead. , 
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[From Ilouaobold Word*.] 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHEAPNESS. 

THE LUCIFER MATCH. 

S OME twenty years ago tho process of ob¬ 
taining fire, in every house in England, 
with few exceptions, was as rude, as laborious, 
and a.s uncertain, as tho effort of the Indian to 
produce a flame by the friction of two dry 
sticks. 

Tho nightlamp and tho rushlight w’oro for 
the comjmrativcly luxurious. In tho bedrooms 
of the cottager, the artisan, and the small trades¬ 
man, the infant at its mother's side too often 
awoke, like Milton's nightingale, ‘‘darklgig”— 
but that “ nocturnal note” was something differ¬ 
ent from “ harmonious numbers.” Tho mother 
was soon on her feet; the friendly tinder-box 
was duly sought. Click, click, click; not a 
spark tells upon the sullen blackness. More 
nipidly does the flint ply the symimthclic steel. 
The room is bright with the radiant showc 
But the child,'familiar enough with the opera¬ 
tion, is impatient at its tediousness, and shouts 
till the mother is frantic. At length one lucky 
spark does its office—tlie tinder ?s alight. Now 
fur the match. It will not burn. A gentle 
breath is wafted into thc.murky box; the face 
that leans over the tinder is in a glow. An¬ 
other match, and another, and another. They 
arc all damp. The toil-worn father “swears a 
prayer or two,” tho baby is inexorable; and 
the misery is only ended when the goodman 
has gone to the street door, and after long 
sliivcring has obtained a light from the watch¬ 
man. 

In this, tho beginning of our scries of Ulus-1 
trations of Cheapness, let us trace this antique 
machinery through the various stages of its pro¬ 
duction. 

Tho lindcr-box and the steel had nothing 
peculiar. The tinman made thj one as hd made 
the saucepan, with hammer and shears; the 
other was forged at the great metal factories of 
Shcflield and Birmingham; and happy was it 
fur the purchaser if it were something better 
than a rude piece of iron, very uncomfortable to 
grasp. The nearc.st chalk quarry supplied tho 
flint. Tho domestie manufacture of the tinder 
was a serious affair. At due seasons, and very 
often if tiic premises were damp, a stifling smell 
rose from the kitchen, which, to those who 
were not intimate with the process, suggested 
doubts whether the house were not on Arc. 
Tlii best linen rug was periodically burnt, and 
its ashes deposited in the tinman’s box, pres.scd 
down with a oloso fitting lid, ufion which the 
iliqf and steel reposed. The match was chiefly 
an article of itinerant traflic. The chandler’s 
shop was almost ashamed of it. The mendicant 
was the universal matoh-sellcr. The girl who 
led the blind beggar had invariably a basket of 
matches. In the day they were vendors of 
matches—in tho evening manufacturers. On 
the floor of the hovel sit tv^o or three squalid 


children, splitting deal with a common knife. 

Tho matron is watching a pipkin upon a slow 
fire. The fumes which it gives forth are blind¬ 
ing as the brimstone .s .iquiiying. Little bun¬ 
dles of split deal are ready to be dipped, three 
or four at a time. When tho pennyworth of 
brimstone is used up, when the capital is ex- , 
hausted, the night’s labor is over. In the sum¬ 
mer, the manufacture is suspended, or eon. 
ducted upon fraudulent principles. Fire is then 
needless; so delusive matches must b^produced 
—wot splints dipped in^iowdcred sulphur. They 
will never burn, but they will do to sell to the 
unwary maid-of-oU-work. • 

« About twenty years ago Chemistry discovered 
that the tinder-box might be abolished. But 
Chemistry set about its function with especial 
reference to tho wants and the means of the 
rich few. In the same way the ftrst printed 
books wore designed to have a great resem¬ 
blance to niaiiuscripts, and those of^he wealthy 
class were alone looked to as thb purchasers of 
the skillful iniuations. The first chemical light 
producer was a complex and ornamental casket, 
sold at a guinea. In a year or so, there were 
pretty portable cases of a phial and matches, 
which enthusiastic young housekeepers r^arded 
us the cheafiest of all treasures at fivd*shillings 
By-and-by tha light-box w'as sold as low as a 
shilling. The fire revolution was slowly ap- 
proachinjf. Tho old dynasty of the tinder-box 
maintained its predominance for a short while 
in kitchen and garret, in farm-house and cottage. 

At length some bold advcnti^rer saw that the 
new chemical discovery might bo employed for 
the production of a large article of trade—^that 
matches, in themselves tho vehicles of fire with¬ 
out aid of spark and tinder, might be manufac¬ 
tured upon the factory system—that tho humiflest * 
in the land might have a new and indispensahX.^ 
comfort at the very lowest rate of cheapness. 
When Chemistry saw' that phosphorus, having 
an allinity for oxygen at the lowest temperature, 
would ignite upon slight friction, and so ignited 
w'ould ignite sulphur, which required a much 
higher temperature to become inilamroablc, thus 
making the phosphorus do tho work of the old 
tinder with far greater certainty; or when 
I Chemistry found that chlorate of potash by slight 
friction might bo exploded so as to produce 
combustion, and might be safely used in the 
same combination—a blessing was bestowed 
upon society that can scarcely bo measured by 
those who have had no former knowledge of the 
miseries and privations ol’ the ‘inder-box. The 
I I'eiiny Box of Lucifers, or Congreves, or by 
whatever name called, is a real triumph of 
Science, and an advance in civilization. 

Lot us now' look somewhat closely and prac¬ 
tically into the manufacture of a Lucifer Match. 

Tho combostiblo materials used in the manu¬ 
facture render the process an unsafe one. It 
can not bo carried on in the heart of towns • 
without being regarded as a common nufmnee. 

Wo must therefore go somewhere in the suburbs 
of London to find suoh a trade. In tho neigh* 
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borhood of Bethnal Grecp there is a largo open that the bundles have been dipped at each end. 
space called Wisher’s Gardens. This is not a There arc few things more remarkable in man- 
place of courts and alleys, but a considerable ufaefurcs than the extraordinary rapidity of this 
area, literally divided into small gardens, where cutting process, and thi^ which is connected 
just now the crocus and the snowdrop are toll- with it. The l>oy stands before a bench, the 
mg hopefully of the springtime. Each garden bundle on his right hand, a pile of half opened 
has the smallest of cottages—for the most part empty boxes on his Icfl, which have been man- 
wooden—which have been converted from sum- ufaetured at another division of this cstablish- 
mer-honses into dwellings. The whole place ment. These boxes are formed of scale-beard, 
reminds one of numberless passages in the old that Is, thin .slices of wood, planed or scaled oflf 
dramatists, in which the citizens’ wives are a plank. The box itself is a marvel of neatness 
de'seribed* in their gardoa-housos of Fin.sbuiy or and cjicapnes.s. It con.sists of an inner box, 
Hogsden, sipping syllabub and talking fine on without a top, in which the niatehes arc placed, 
samme%holidays. In one of these garden-houses, and of an outer case, open at each end, into 
not far from the pub^ road, is the little fiwtory which the first box slides. The matches, then, 
of “ Henry Lester, ratentec of the Domestic arc to be cut, and the empty boxes filled, by 
Safety Match-box,” as his label proclaims. He one boy. A bundle is opened; he seizes a por 
is very ready to show his proccs.<iCs, which in tion, knowing, by long habit, tlio required num- 
many respects are curious and interesting. her with sullieicnt exactness; puts them rapidly 
Adam Smith has instructed us that the busi- into a sort of frame, knocks the ends evenly 
ness of nx;king a pin is divided into about together, confines them with a .strnp*whi('h he 
eighteen distinct operations; and further, that tightens with his foot, and cuts them in two 
ten persons could make upward of forty-eight parts with a knife on a hinge, v^iich be bring.-, 
thousand pins a day with the division of labor; down with a strong leverage: the halves lie 
while if they had all wrought independently and projecting over each end of the frame; he gra-ps 
separately, and without any of them having j the left (wrtiop and thrusts it into a half open 
been educated to this peculiar business, they box, which he instantly closes, and repeats the 
certaiuIyVsould not each of them have made process with the matches on bis right band, 
twenty. The Lucifer Match is a similar ex- This series of movciitents is performed with a 
ample of division of labor, and the skill of long rapidity almost unexampled; for in this way, 
practice. At a separate factory, wRerc there two hundred thousand matches are cut, and two 
is a steam-engine, not the refuse of the car-' thousand boxes filled in a day, by one boy, at 
jientor’s shop, but the best Norway deals are | the wages of three halfpence per gross of boxes, 
cut into splints by raachincry’, and are supplied Each dozen boxes is then pajicrcd up, and they 
to the match-maker. These little pieces, beau-' arc ready (or the retailer. The number (if boxes 
tifully accurate in their minute squareness, and! daily filled at this factory is from fifty to sixty 
in their precise length of five inehe.s, arc made ! gross. 

up into bundles, each of which contains eighteen j The v'holcsalc price per dozen boxes i>f the 
• hundred. Th%y are daily brought on a truck' best matches is Fornrr.NCL, of the second (jual- 
>N^the dipping-house, as it is called—the aver-' i*y, turcxpexce. 
age number of matches finished off daily requir-! There are about ten Lucifer ^fatch manu- 
ing two hundred of these bundles. Up to this' factories in London. Then- are uthL‘r.s in large 
point wc have had several hands employed in ^ provincial towqs. The wholesale busiiiCs.s i.s 
the preparation of the match, in connection with chiefly confined to the supply of the metropolis 
the machinery that cuts the wood. Let us fol- and immediate ncishborhond by the London 
low one of these bundles through the subsequent, makers; for the railroad carrier.', refuse to re¬ 
processes. Without being separated, each end ccivc the article, which is considered dangerous 
of the bundle is first dipped into sulphur. When in transit. But w'c mu.st not therefore assume 
dry, the splints, adhering to each other by means; that the metropolitan population consume the 
of the sulphur, must bo parted by vrbat is called ^ metropolitan matebes. Taking the population 
dusting. A boy sitting on the floor, with a at upward of two millions, and the inhabited 
bundle before him, strikes the matches with a, houses at about three hundred thousand, let us 
sort of a mallet on the dipped ends till they be-1 endeavor to estimate the distribution of these 
come thoroughly loosened. In the best matches: little articles of domestic comfort, 
the process of sulphur-dipping and dusting is I At the manufactory at Wisker’s Gardena 
repeated. They have now to be plunged into there are fifty gross, or seven thousand tw<i* 
a preparation of phosphorus or chlorate of pot- hundred boxes, turned out dudy, made from 
ash, according to the quality of the match. • The two hundred ffundies, which will produce seven 
phosphorus produces the pale, noiseless fire ; hundred and twenty thousand matches. Tahinp 
the chlorate of potash the sharp, crackling il- three hundred working days in the year, tl\is 
luniination. After this application of the more will give for ono factorj', two bnndred and six- 
inflammable substance, the matches are sepa- teen millions of matches annually, or two mil- 
rated, and dried in racks. Thoroughly dried, lions one hundred and .•■ixty thousand boxes, 
they are gathered up again into bundles of the being a box of one hundred matches for every 
same quantity; and are taken to the boys who individual of the London population. But thcro 
cut them; for the reader will have observed are ten other Lucifer manufactories, wliif h ore 
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estimated to produce about four or ilvo limes as I 
many more. London certainly can not absorb I 
ten millions of Lucifer boxes annually, which 
would bo at tho rato^of thirty-three boxes to 
each inhabited house. London, perhaps, de¬ 
mands a third of the supply for its own con¬ 
sumption ; and at this rate tho annual retail cost 
for each house is cightpcncc, avenaging those 
boxes sold at a halfpenny, and those at a penny, 
'flic manufacturer sells this article, product 
with such caro us we have described, at one 
farthing and a fraction per box. 

And thus, for tho retail expenditure of three 
farthings per month, every liou.se in London, 
from the highest to the lowest, may .secure the 
inc.stimablo blessing of constant fire at al^ sca- 
.sons, and at all hours. London buvs this for 
ten thousand pounds annually. 

The cxce.ssivo cheapness is produced by the 
extension of the demand, enforcing the factory 
division of>labor, and the most exact saving ol‘ 
material. Tho seientilie diseoverj'' wa.s the 
foundation of ^ho cheapnes.s. Bnt eonneeted 
with this general principle of cheapncs.s, there 
arc one or two remarkable points, which deserve 
attention. 

It is a law of this mamiliieturc that the 
demand is greater in tho .summer than in the 
winter. Tlic oM inateln maker, a.s we have 
mentioned, was idle in tho summer—without 
fire for healing the brimstone—or engaged in 
more prolitalile. liclil-work. A worthy woman, 
who once kept a cliandler’s .shop in a village, 
informs us. Unit in summer she could buy no 
niat'-lics for rel.iil, but was obli<;ed to make 
tliem for her eii-ioiiiers. The increa'cd sum- 
mer demand for the Lucifer Matches shows 
that the great eonsumption is among the masses 
—the, liilioriiig impulaiion—those, who make up 
the vast majority of the eontrilmtors to duties 
of eiistoms and excise. In the, houses of the 
we.althy there is aiways lire: iu the houses of 
the poor, lire, in Mimmer is a^nccdle'S Boiirly 
expense. Then csuncs the Lueiler Match to 
siijiply the. want: to light tho candlo to look in 
the dark eiiplioard—to light the afternoon fire 
to boil the kettle. It is now unnccessaiy to 
run to the neighbor fir a light, or, ns a desper¬ 
ate ro.souree, to work at tlio tinder-box. The 
Lucifer ^Matches .sometimes fail, but they cost 
little, and so they arc freely u.sed, even by the 
poorest. 

And thi-s involves another groat princ-iplo. 
The demand for tho Lucifer ^lateh is always 
continuous, fur it i.s a perishable article. The' 
demand never cca«cs. Every match luiriit de¬ 
mands n new match to supply its place. This 
continuity of defnand renders tlio%upplj’ always 
cipjal to tho demand. Tho peculiar nature of 
the commodity prevents any accumulation of 
sRick; its combustible character—retiuiriiig the 
simple agency of friction to ignite it—renders 
it dangcrou.s for largo quantities of tho article 
to be kept in one place. Therefore no one 
makes I’or store, but all foj immediate sale. 
The ijvcrago price, thoroforc^niust nlwovs yield 


a profit, or tho productioa would alUxTothor 
cease. But these essential qualities limit the 
profit. Tho manufacturers can not be rich 
without secret processes or monopoly. The 
contest is to obtain the largest profit by eco¬ 
nomical management. The amount of skill re¬ 
quired in the laborers, and the facility of habit, 
which makes fingers act with the precision of 
machine.s, limit tho number of laborers, and ire- 
vent their impoverishment. Every condition of 
this cheapness is a natural and beneficial result 
of the laws that govern ^troduction. * 


Tux Sardinian Government is about to exo- 
eutc a grand engineering project; it is going to 
pierce the summit-ridge of tho Alps with a tun¬ 
nel twice as long as any existing tunnel in the 
world. A correspondent of the Timcs^nnounccs 
tho fact. From London as far as Chambery. 
by tho Lyons railroad, all is at present smooth 
enough*; and the Lyons road is indeed about to 
be pushed up the ascents of Mont Meillaud and 
St. Maurienne, even as far as Modanc at tho 
foot of the Northern crest of ihc Graiaii and 
Cottian Alps; but there all further progress is 
arrested; you can not hope to carry a train to 
Susa and Turin milc-ss )’ou pierce the*snow- 
capped barricr.itself; this is the very step which 
the Chevalier Henry Stans projects. The 
flhevaUcr*is Honorary Inspector of the Genic 
Civil; it was ho who projected and executed 
the great works on the Liege railroad. After 
five years of incessant study, many ])raetieal 
experiments, and the iiivcntioii of new m-achinerv 
for boring the mountain, he m:ulc his final n'- 
port to the Government on tho 8 th of February, 
1849. A eommi*-sion of distinguished civil 
engineer.s, artillery offifcrs, gcolqgi.«ts, senatars. 
and .statesmen, h.avc reported unanimously in 
favor of the p'-ojcct; and tho Government hits 
resolved to cairy it out forthwith. The “Rail- 
road of the Alps." connecting the tunnel with 
the Chambery railway on the one side and with 
that of Susa on tho other side, will be 36,565 
me.trcs or 2 O 4 - English miles in length, and will 
cost 21,000,000 francs. Tho connecting tunnel 
Is thus described: 

‘•It will mca.«ure- 12,290 metres, or nearly 
seven English miles iu length; its greatc.st 
height will be 19 feet, and its width 25 feet, 
admitting, of course, of a double line of rail. 
Its northern entraneo is to be at MoJano, and 
tho sonihern entrance at Bardonnoelic, on the 
river Mardovine. This latter entrance, being 
the highest ])oint of the intended line of rail, 
will bo 4,092 feet above tho level of the sea, 
and ^’Ct 2,400 leet below tho highest or cul¬ 
minating point of the great road or paas over 
tho Mont Cenis. It is intended to divide the 
connect ing lines of rail leading to cither entrance 
of the tunnel into eight inclined planes of about 
5.000 metros or 2 ^ English miles each, worked 
like tho-so at Li 6 gc, by cndlcs.s cables and sta¬ 
tionary engines, but in the present case moved 
by water-power derived from the torrents.” 
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THE FLOWER GATHERER. 

[raoH Tax asaKAN or xbommachkb.] 

“God sends upon the wings of Spring, 

Fresh thoughts into the brcuts of flowers." 

Miss BBEMSa. 

T he young and innocent Thcresji had passed 
the most beautiful part of the spring upon 
* a bed of sickness: and a.s soon as ever she began 
to regain her strength, she spoke of flowers, 
asking continually if her favorites were again as 
lovely as they haA been the year before, when 
she had been able to segk for and admire them 
herself. Erick, the sick girl's little brother, 
took a J)asket, and showing it to his mamma, 
said, in a whisper, “Mamma, I will tun «ut 
and get poor Theresa the prettiest I can find 
in the fields." So out he ran, for the first time 
for manv a long day, and he thought that .spring 
had nevei^ been so beautiful before; for he 
looked upon it with a gentle and loving heart, 
and enjoyed a run in the fresh air, after having 
been a pri.soner by his si.ster’s couch, whom he 
had never lefV daring her illness. The happy 
child rambled about, up hill and down hill. 
Nightingales sang, bees hummed, and butter¬ 
flies flitted round him, and the most lovely 
flowers were blowing at his feet. He jumped 
about, ^e danced, he .siing, and wandered from 
hedge to hedge, and from flower 4o flower, with 
a soul as pure as the bine sky above him, and 
eyes that sparkled like a little broolf bubbling • 
from a rock. At last he had filled his basket' 
quite full of the prettiest flowers; and, to crown ! 
all, he had made a wreath of ficld-strawbcrry! 
flowers, which he laid on the top of it, neatly ' 
arranged on some grass, and one might fancy ' 
them a string of pearls, they looked so pure and 
fresh. The happy boy looked with delight at j 
♦ hissfnll basket,,and putting it down by his .side. I 
^KCsted himself in the shade of an oak. on a carpet | 
of soft green moss. Here he sat, looking at the [ 
beautiful prospect that lay .spread out before him I 
in all the freshness of spring, and listening to the i 
ever-changing songs of the birds. But he had ■ 
really tired himself out with joy; and the merry I 
sounds of the fields, the buzzing of the insects. 


head. Rain, hail, and thunder, striving for the 
mastery, almost deafened him, and ni^e him 
more bewildered every minute. Water streamed 
from his poor soaked cuils down his shoulders, 
and he could scarcely see to find his way home¬ 
ward. All on a sudden a more violent gust of 
wind than usual caught the treasured basket, 
and scattered all his carcfully-coIlcctcd flowers 
far away over the field. His patience could 
I endure no longer, for his face grew distorted 
with rage, and ho flung the empty basket from 
him, with a burst of anger. Crying bitterly, 
and fiioroughly wet, he reached at lost his 
parents’ house in a pitiful plight. 

But soon another change appeared; the. storm 
passe^ away, and the sky grew clear again. 
The birds began their .songs anew, the countrj'- 
man his labor. The air had become cooler and 
purer, and a bright calm seemed to lie lovingly 
in every valley and on every hill. What a 
delicioii.s odor rose from the freshened fields! 
and their cultivators looked with grateful joy at 
the departing clouds, which had^ioured the fer¬ 
tilizing rain upon them. The .sight of the blue 
sky soon tempted the frightened boy oitt again, 
and being by this time ashamed of his ill-temper, 
he went very quietly to look for his discarded 
b.asket, and to try and fill it again. He .seemed 
to feel a now life within him. The cool breath 
of the air—the smell of the fields—the leafy 
trees—the warbling birds, all appeared doubly 
beautiful after the storm, and the humiliating 
eonseiousness of his foolish and unjust ill-temper 
softened and chastened his joy. After a long 
search ho spied the basket lying on the slope 
of a hill, for a bramble bush had caught it. and 
sheltered it from the violence of the wind. The 
child felt qiiite thankful to the iigly-looking bust 
a.s ho disentangled the basket. 

, But how great wiis his delight on looking 
around him, to sec the fields .spangled with 
flowers, as numerous as the stars of heaven ! 
for thd rain had j^onrished into blossom thousands 
of daisies, opened thousands of buds, and scat¬ 
tered pearly drops on every leaf. Erick flitted 
aliont like a busy bee, and gathered away to his 


and the birds’ songs, all helped to send him to 
sleep. And peacefully the fair child slumbered, 
his rosy cheek resting on the hands that still 
held his treasured basket. 

But wlu'le he slept a sudden change came on. 
A storm arose in the heaven.s, but a few mo¬ 
ments before so blue and beautiful. Heavy 
masses of clouds gathered darkly and ominously 
together; the lightning flashed, and thethnnder 
rolled louder and nearer. Suddenly a gust of 
wind roared in the boughs of the oak, and 
startled the boy out of his quiet sleep. Hq saw 
the whole heavens vailed by black clouds; not 
a sunbeam gleamed over the fields, and a heavy' 
clap of thunder followed his waking. The poor 
child .stood up, bewildered at the sudd^'n change; 
and now the rain began to patter through the 
leaves of the oak, so he snatched up his basket, 
and ran toward home as fast as his legs could 
carry him. The storm seemed to burst over his 


heart’s content. The sun was now near his 
setting, and the happy child hastened home with 
his basket full once more. How delighted he 
was w’ith his flowery treasure, and with the 
pearly garland of fresh strawberry-flowers! 
The rays of the sinking .sun played over his fair 
face as ho wandered on. and gave his pretty 
features a placid and contented expression. But 
his eye.s sparkled much more joyously when he 
received the kisses and thanks of his gentle sis¬ 
ter. “Is it not true, dear,” said his mother, 
“that the plAisnres we prepare for others are 
the best of all ?’’ 


Royal Road to Ksowledgk. —A Mr. Jiil^a 
Aleix, of Paris, states that ho has discovered ■ 
new method of education, by which a child can 
be taught to read in fifteen lessons, and has 
petitioned the Assembly to expend 50,000 francs 
on a model school to demonstrate the fact. 
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[From Household Words.'l 

SHORT CUTS ACROSS THE GLOBE. 

T O a person who wishes to sail for California 
an inspection of tne map of the world re¬ 
veals a provoking peculiarity. The Atlantic 
OcQiui—the highway of the globe—being sep¬ 
arated from the Pacific by the great western 
continent, it is impossible to sail to the opposite 
coasts without going thousands of miles out of 
his way; for he must doable Cape Horn. Yet 
a closer inspection of the map will discover that 
but for one little barrier of land, which is hi size 
but as a grain of sand to the bod of an ocean, 
the passage would be direct. Were it not for 
that small neck of land, the Isthmus of Panama 
(which narrows in one place to twenty-eight 
miles) he might save a voyage of from six to 
eight thousand miles, and pass at once into the 
Pacific Ocean. Again, if his desires tend to¬ 
ward the.East, ho perceives that but for tlie 
Isthmus of Suez, he would not be obliged to 
double the Capo of Good Hope. The eastern 
diflieulty has lulfen partially obviated by the over¬ 
land route opened up by the ill-rewarded Wag- 
horn The western barrier has yet to be broken 
through. • 

Now that we can shake hands with Brother 
Jonathan in twelve dai’s.by mcaas of weekly 
steamers ; travel from one end of Great Britain 
to another, or from the Hudson to the Ohio, a.s 
fast as the wind, and make our words dance to 
distant friends upon the magic tijrht wire a great 
deal faster—now that the European and Colum¬ 
bian Saxon is sproadina; his children more or less 
over all the known habitable world : it seems 
extraordinary that the simple expedient of open¬ 
ing a twenty-eight mile between the 

Paeilie and Athintie ()eoaii“. to save a danger¬ 
ous voyage of some eight thnu'-iind miles, ha^ 
not been ulreaily nehieved. In this .t.;o of en¬ 
terprise. that so simple a remedy for so great an 
evil should not have been applied appears tistnn- 
ishing. Nay, we ought to feel sftnc shame when 
we reflect that cvidenecs in the neighborhood 
of both isthmuses exist of .such Junction having 
existed, in what wo are plea.sed to designate 
‘barbarous” agc«. 

Does nature jiresent insurmountable engineer¬ 
ing ditricnltics to the Panama seheme ? By no 
means; for after the Croton aqueduct, our own 
railway tunneling, and the Britannia tubular 
bridge, engineering ditficMiltics have become ob¬ 
solete. Are the levels of the Pacific and the 
Gulf of Mexico, which should be. joined, so dif¬ 
ferent, that if one were admitted the fall would 
inundate the surrounding country ? Not at all. 
Hear Hunihold^ on these points. • 

Forty years ago he declared it to be his firm 
opinion that “ the Isthmus of Panama is suited 
ttFtho formation of an oceanic ciinal—one with 
fewer sluices than the Caledonian Canal—capa¬ 
ble of alfiirding an unimpeded passage, at all 
seasons of the year, to vessels of that class 
which sail between New York and Liverpool, 
and between Chili and CaliWrnia.” In the re¬ 


cent edition of his “Views of Nature,” he “ sees 
no reason to alter the views he has always en¬ 
tertained on this subject.” Engineers, both 
British and American, have confirmed this opin¬ 
ion by actual survey. As, then, combination 
of British skill, capital, and energy, with that 
of the most “go-ahead” people upon earth, 
have been dormant, whence the secret of the 
delay? The answer at once allays astonish¬ 
ment; Till the present time, the speculation 
would not have “ paid.” • 

Large works of this ijaturc, while thhy create 
an inconceivable development of commerce, must 
have a certain amount of a trading population to 
begin upon. A gold-beater can cover the effigy 
of a man on horseback with a sovereign; but he 
must have the sovereign first. It was not mere¬ 
ly because the full power of the iron rail to fa¬ 
cilitate the transition of heavy burdegs had not 
been estimated, and because no Stephenson had 
constructed a “ Rocket engine,” th^ a railway 
with steam locomotives was net made from 
London to Livcrfiool before 1836. Until the 
intermediate traffic between those termini had 
swelled to a sufficient amount in quantity and 
value to bear reimbursement for establishing 
such a mode of conveyance, its cxeeutioi^would 
have boon impossible, even though men had 
known how to^ct about it. 

What has been the condition of the countries 
under con.vidcration ? In 1839, the entire pop¬ 
ulation of the tropical American isthmus, in the 
slates of central America and New Grenada 
did not exceed three millions. The number of 
the inhabitants of pure Eurofiean descent did 
not exceed one hundred thousand. It vras only 
among this inconsiderable fraction that any thing 
like wealth, intelligence, and enterprise, akin to 
that of Europe, was to be found j the rc«t vuere 
poor and ignorant aboriginals and mixed races, 
ill a .state of searccly dcini-eivilization. Through¬ 
out this thinl\-peopled and poverty-stricken re¬ 
gion, there was neither law nor government. In 
Stephens’s Central America,” may be found an 
amusing account of a hunt after a government, 
by a luckless American diplomatist, who had 
been sent to seek for one in central America. 
A night wanderer running through bog and 
brake after a will-o'-the-wisp, could not have 
encountered more perils, or in search of a more 
impalpable phantom. In short, there was no¬ 
body to trade with. To the south of the isth¬ 
mus, along the Pacific coast ol America, there 
was only one station to which merchants could 
resort with any fair prospect of gain—^Valpa¬ 
raiso. Except Chili, all the Pacific states of 
South America were retrograding from a very 
impej^fcct civilization, under a succession of 
potty and aimless revolutions. To the north of 
the isthmus matters were little, if any thing bet¬ 
ter. Mexico had gone backward from the time 
of its revolution; and, at the best, its commerce 
in the Pacific had been confined to a yearly 
ship between Acapuloo and the Philippines. 
Throughout California and Oregon, with the 
exception of a few European and half-breed 
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niombers, there were none but saviifro uhonff- [ ^ 

inal tribes. The Russian settlements in the /hr, how conton/c y y n 2 Kj up an- 

north had nothing but a paltry trade in furs willi | Horn ; creeping thnMi ^ , In i.n fhmiirht 

^ ^ • 'other: but now such dcUy is not to bo thought 

of. Already, indeed, Panama has become the 
scat of a great, increasing, and perennial transit 
trade. This can not fail to augment,the settled 
population of the region, its wcallli and inlclli* 


Kamschatka, that barely defrayed its own ex¬ 
penses. Neither was there any enconriigeraent 
to make 1a short cut to the innumerable islands 
of the Pacific. The whole of Polync.sia lay 
outside of the pale of civilization. In Tahiti, 


the Sandwich group, and Ihe northern peninsula genco. Upon those facts we rest the conviction 
of Now Zealand, missionaries had hardy sowed that the tiinc’has arrived for realizing the project 
the first seeds o6 morals and enlightenment, j of a ship canal there or in the near neighborhotid. 
l*he lirafted commcrce,of China and the East- That a ship canal, and not a railway, is what 
ern Archipelago was engrossed by Europe, and j is firlt wanted (for very soon there wdll bo 
took tl^ route of the Cape of Good Hope, with ' both), must bo obvious to all acquainted with 
the exception of a few annual vcs.sels that traced the practical details of commerce. The delay 
from the sea-board states of the North Anieri- [ and cjxpcnsc to which merchants are subjected. 


can Union to Valparaiso and Canton. The wool 
of New South Wales was but coming into no¬ 
tice, and ligand its way to England alone round 
the Cape of Good Hope. An American fleet 
of whalcrs^coured the Pacific, and adventurers 
of the same nation carried on a desultory and 
inconsiderable traffic in hides with California, in 
tortoise-shell and mother of pearl with the Poly¬ 
nesian Islands. 

What, then, would have been the U'c of cut¬ 
ting a canal, through which there would not 
have passed five ships in a twelvemonlh ? But 
Iwcntt’ years have worked a wgndrous revolu¬ 
tion in the stale and prospects of thc-e regions. 

The. traffic of Chili has rcciMved a large de¬ 
velopment, and the stability of its irivtitutions has 
been fairly tried. The resources of Co^ta Ric.i, 
the population of which is mainly of European 
race, is stcadil/ advancing. Amcricar. I'iti- 
zens have founded a state in Oregon. The 
Sandwich Islands have become for all pr.''.etieal 
purposes an American colony. The liade with 
• China—to whijih the proposed canal would open 
^j^convenient avenue by a western iir-tead of the 
present eastern route—is no longer rcstiieted to 
the Canton river, but i.s open to all nations as 
far north a.s the Yang-tsc-Kiang. The navi¬ 
gation of the Amur has been epened to the 
Rus.sians by a treaty, and can not long remain 
closed against the English and American .settlers 
between Mexico and the Russian settlements in 


when obliged to ‘•break bulk” repeatedly be¬ 
tween the. port wheneo they sail and that of 
their dcstintition, is e.vtreme. The waste and 
spoiling of good.s, the eo.st of the operation, are 
also heavy drawback*, and to thesg they arc 
.subject by the .stormy passage round Cape 
Plom. 

Two points present themselves o/Icring great 
I facilities for the execution of a ship canal. The 
' one is in the immediate vicinity of Panama. 

I where the m^ny imperfci't observations which 
' have hitherto been made, are yet sufficient to 
' leave no doubt that, qs tlic distance is compara- 
, lively short, the summit levels :ire inconsiderable, 

' tmd the suiqily of w.iter ample. The other is 
some distance to the northward. The isthmus 
IS there broader, but is in part oci-upied by the 
large and deep liesh-waler lakes of Nicaragua 
and Naragua. The l.ako of N’le.aragua eoiuinn- 
nii'ates with the Allaiitie by a copious r ver, 
which may either he rendered navigahle, or he 
made the source (if.sn{>))l\ for a side ranal. The 
space hetweeii the two lakes is of iucoii'iderahle 
pxteiil, and presents no gre.at cnginceiiiig dilli- 
cidlics. The elevation of the lake of Naiagua 
above the Pacific is inennsidcrablc; iheic is no 
hill range between it and the gulf ol'C.aneliagua: 
and (kiptain Sii^-ldwtml Belcher carried his sur- 
veying ship SiiljAur sixty miles up the E'lero 
Real, which ri cs near the. lake, and falls into 
the gulf. The line of the. Panama eaiud p-e- 


Amcrica. Tahiti has become a kind of com-1 sents, as Humboldt romark.s. faeilitic.s cipial to 


mcrcial emporium. The English settlements in j 
Australia and New Zealand have opened a direct 
trade with the Indian Archipelago and China. 
The permaftent settlements of intelligent and . 
enterprising Anglo-Americans and English in 
Polynesia, and on the eastern and we.stcrn shores ] 


tho.«o of the line of the Caledonian canal. The 
Nicaragua line is not more difficult Ilian that 
of the canal of Languedoc, a work executed 
hctweoii 11)60 and 1082, at a time when the 
eomniercc to he expedited by it did not cxeei-d 
■if it equaled—that which will find its way 


of the Pacific, have proved so many depots for | across the Isthmus; when great part of lh« 
the adventuroas traders with its innumerable , maritime country was as thinly inhabited liv ns 
i.sland.4, and for the spermaceti whalers. Then ‘ poor a population as the Isthmus now is; and 
thclast, but greatest addition of all, is Californiawhen the laik subsiding storms of civil war, 
a name in the world of commerce and enterprise! and the dragonnades of Louis XIV., uii.soillecl 
to conjure with. There gold is to bo had for j men's minds, and made person and property in. 
fetching. Gold, the main-spring of commercial secure. • 

activity, the reward of toil—for which men are | The cosmopolitan cfiects of such an under 
ready to risk life, to endure every sort of priva- taking, if prosecuted to a .successful close, it is 
tion; sometimes, altis! to sacrifice every virtue; ' impossible oven approximately to estimate. The 
one most especially, and that is patience. They J acceleration it will communicate to the already 
will away with her now. i rapid progress of civilization in the Pacific is 
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rtbvinu.s. And no less obvioas are tbo beneficial 
cflents it will have upon the mutual relations of 
civilized states, seeing- that the recognition of 
the independence and Mutrality in times of gen¬ 
eral war of the canal and the region through 
which it passes, is indispen.sabic to its establish¬ 
ment. 

Wo have dwelt principally on the commercial, 
the economical considerations of the enterprise, 
for they are what mii.st render it possible. But 
the friends of Christian missions, and the advo¬ 
cates of universal pence among nations, have yet 
a deeper interest in it. In the words used by 
Prince Albert at the dinner at the Mansion 
House respecting the forthcoming great exhibi¬ 
tion of arts and industry, “ Nobody who has paid 
any attention to the particular features ol* our 
pre.scnt era, will doubt for a moment that we 
are living at a period of most wonderful tran.si. 
tion, which tends rapidly to accomplish that 
great end—to which, indeed, all history' points 
—the realization of the unity of mankind. Not 
a unity which breaks down the limits and levels 
the jiceuliar characteristics of the diilcrrnt na¬ 
tions of the earth, but rather a unity the result 
and product of those very national varieties and 
antniionistic qualities. The distances which 
M'jtaralcd the dilTerent nations and parts of the 
globe arc gradually vanishiii" before the achieve¬ 
ments of modern invention, and we can traverse 
them with incredible .spend: the languagc.s of all 
nations arc known, and their acquirements placed 
wiiliin the reach of every ImmIj-; thought is coin, 
miiiiicated wilh the rapidity, and even by the 
power of lightning.’’ 

J-lvery short cut across the ghdie brings man 
in i-loscr conimunion with his distant brolhcr- 
boocl, and results in concord, prosperity, and 
peace. 


[From tho Dublin University Mngnzinc.] 

THE GERMAN MEISTERSINGERS— 
HANS SACHS. 

E once chanced to meet with a rare old 
German bonk which contains an accurate 
history of the foundation of the Mcistersinirers 
a body which exercised so important an influence 
upon the literary history, not only of Germany, 
but of the whole European Continent, that the 
circumstances connected with,its origin can not 
prove unintere.sting to ouf readers. • 

The burghers of the provincial towns in Ger¬ 
many had gradually formed themselves into 
guilds or corporations, the members of i^’hich, 
when the businc.ss of the day was discussed, 
would amuse themselves by reading some of tho 
ancient traditions of their own country, as related 
in the old Nordic poems. This stock of literature 
wa.s soon exhausted, and the worthy*burghers 
began to try their hands at original composition. 
I'^rom those rude snatches of song ^sprung to life 
the fire of poetic genius, and at Mentz was first 
established that celebrated guild, branches of 
which soon after extended themselves to most 
of tho provincial towns. The fame of these 
social meetings soon became widely spread. It 
reached the ears of tho emperor, Otho l.;*and, 
about the middle of the ninth century, the guild 
received a royal .summons to attend at Pavia, 
then the entporor’s residence. Tho history ol 
this famous meeting remninwl for upward of six 
hundred years upon record among tho archives 
of Mentz, but is sup[K>sed to have been taken 
away, among other plunder, about the period of 
the Siiialkaldic vi'ar. From other sources of in¬ 
formation we can, however, gratify the curiosity 
of tho aiiliqnarian. by giving the iiuiiies of the 
twelve original members of this uuild : 



Tini-ni ys Pi.e.^surk.—M en have been .said 
to he sincere in their pleasures, luit this is only 
that the tastes and haliits of men nre more ety-ily 
diseernililc in pleasure than in rfmsiness; the 
want of truth is as great a hindrance to the 
one as to tho other. Indeed, there is sn much 
insincerity and formality in the pleasurable de- 
parlmcnt of human life, espeeially in social 
jileasuros, that instead of a bloom there is a slime 
ujion it, which deadens and corrupts the thing 
One of the most comical sights to superior heiiiirs 
must he to see two human creatures with elalio- 
•-.ate speech and gestures making each other 
exriuisitely nneomfortablo from civility; the one 
pressing what ho is most anxious that the other 
should not accept, and the other accepting only 
from the fear of giving ofTen.so by refusal. 
There is an clement of charity in all this ton; 
.aiul it will ho the ^usine.ss of a jiist*and refined 
iiaturw to be sincere and considerate at the same 
time. This will bo better done by enlarging 
onr sympathy, so that more things and people 
are jileasant to us, than hy increasing the civil 
and conventional part of our nature, so that wo 
-arc able to do more seeming with greater skill 
and emhiranee.—jFr/rndii in Council. 

Vq^. I.—No. 1.—F , 


Walter, Lord of Vogelweid. 

Wolfgang Eschcnhach, Knight, 

Conrad Mesmer. Knight, 

Franenlob of iSIcntz. j . 

Mergliny of Meut, ‘ | Thcologian.s, 

Klingslier, 

Starke Papp, 

Bartholomew Regenhogcr. a blaiiksinith 

Tlic Chancellor, a fisherman. 

Conrad of Wurtzburg, 

Stall Seniors. 

The Roman of Zgwiekfiu. 

These gentlemen, having attended the royal 
' summons in due form, were snl>|ectcd to a severe 
' public examination before the emiri by the wisest 
I men of their times, and were pronounced masters 
' of their art; enthusia-stic encomiums were lavished 
' u[ion tisem by tho delighted audience, and they 
departed, having received from tho emperor'.s 
' hands n crown of pure gold, to bo pre.sonfed 
annuallv to him who should bo selected by the 
voice of his follows as laureate for the year. 

! Adnii.ssion to fhc.se guilds became, in piwc-'i 
' of time, tho highest literary distinction; it wfi«i 
j eatrerly sought for by numberless aspirants, but 
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the ordeal through which the candidate had to 
pass became so difficult that very few were 
found qualified for the honor. Tiic compositions 
of the candidates were measured with a degree 
of critical accuracy of which candidates for 
literary fame in these days can form but little 
idea. The ordeal must have been more damp* 
ing to the fire of young genius than the most 
slashing article ever penned by the most caustic 
reviewer. Every composition had of necessity 
to belong to a certain class; each class was 
distingiAshcd by a limited amount of rhymes 
and syllables, and the candidate had to count 
each stanza, as he read it, upon his lingers. 
The Adundancy or the deficiency of a single 
syllable was fatal to his claims, and was visited 
in addition by a pecuniaiy’ fine, which wont to 
the support of the corporation. 

Of tha^bronch of this learned body which held 
its meetings at Nuremberg, Hans Sachs became, 
in due tim|, a distinguished member. His origin 
was obscurc^tho son of a tailor, and a shoe* 
maker by trade. The occupations his early 
life afforded but little scope for the cultivation 
of those refined pursuits which afterward made 
him remarkable. The years of his bnyhoud 
were spent in the industrious pursuit of his 
lowl^ calling; but when he had arrived at the 
age of eighteen, a famous minstrel, Numenbach 
by name, chancing to pa-ss his dwelling, the 
young cobbler was attracted by his i]||ilcct strains, 
and followed him. Numenbach gave him gra- 
tuitoas instruction in his tuneful art, and Hans 
Sachs forthwith entered upon the course of 
probationary wandering, which was an es-scntial 
qualification for his degree. The principal towns 
of Germany by turns received the itinerant min¬ 
strel, who supported himself by the alternate 
manufacture of verses and of shoes. After a 
protracted jlllgrimage of several years, he re¬ 
turned to Nuremberg, his native city, where,* 
having taken unto himself a wife, he spent the 
remainder of his existence; not unprofitably, 
indeed, as his voluminous works .stUl extant can 
testify. Wc had once the pleasure of seeing an 
edition of them in the library at Nuremberg, 
containing two hundred and twelve pieces of 
poetry, one hundred and sixteen sacred allegories, 
and one hundred and ninety-seven dramas—a 
fertility of production truly wonderful, and almost 
incredible, if we rcficct that the author had to 
support atpumerous family by the exercise of his 
Jowly trade. 

The writings of this humble artisan proved an 
era, however, in the literary history of Germany. 
To him may be ascribed the honor of being the 
founder of her school of tragedy as well as com¬ 
edy ; and the illustrious Goethe has, upon more 
than one occa.sion, in his works, expressed how 
deeply he is indebted to this poet of the people 
for the outline of his immortal tragedy of “Faust.” 
Indeed, if we recollect aright, there are in his 
worka iKveral pieces which he states are after 
the tnanner of Hans Sachs. 

The Lord of Vogelweid, who.se name we find 
oocupying so conspicuous a position in the roll 


of the original Mcistersingers, made rather a 
curious will—a circumstanoo which we find 
obarmingly narrated in the following exquisite 
ballad; . 

"WALTER VON DER VOGEL WEID. 

“ Vogolweid, the Minnesingrr, 

When he left this world of ours, 

Laid bis body in the cloister, 

Under Wurtzburg's minster towers. 

“ And he gave the monks his treasure; 

Gave tlicm all with tliia bequeat— 

They should feed the birds at noontide, 

* Daily, on his place of rest 

‘‘.Saying, ‘From these wandering min-trcla 
I have learned tlie art of song; 

, Let me now repay tho lessons 

They have taught so well and long.* 

‘‘ Thus the hard of lore departed. 

And, fulfilling his desire. 

On his tomb the birds were feasted. 

By the children of the choir. , 

"Day by day, o'er tower and turret, 

In foul weather ami in iuir— 

Day by day, in vaster numlsirs, 

Flocked the poets of the uir. 

“ On thq tree whose heavy branches 
Overshadowed all the place— 

On the pavement, on the tomb-stone. 

On the poet’e^BCulptured face: 

There they sang their merry carols, 

Sang their lauds on every sale ; 

And tbi‘ Uiiine their voices uttered, 

Was tlic name of Vogelweid. 

‘Till at lengtli the portly abbot 
Murmured, ‘ Why tins waste of food; 

Be it cliaiigcd to loaves henrefarword. 

For our fasting brotherhood.' 

•‘Tlien ill vain o’er tower and turret 
t rom till! walls and w ooillniid nests. 

When the minster bell rang noontide, 

Gathered the unwelcome guests. 

^ " Then in vain, with cries discordant, 

Clnii^riius round the gothic spire, 

Fcrcaincd the feathered Miiinesingcra 
For the cliildren of the choir. 

‘‘ Time has lung effaced the inscription 
(In Uie cloister’s funeral stones; 

And tradition only tells ua 
Where repose the poct’i. bones. 

" But around the vast rathcdrnl, 

By sweet echoes multiplied, 

EtiU the birds repeat the legend. 

And the name of Vogrlweid." 


Education. —Tho striving of modern fashion 
able education is to make the character impress¬ 
ive ; while the result of good education, though 
not the aim^would be to malai it expressive. 

There is a tendency in modern cducaf/oii to 
cover the fingers with rings, and at the same 
time to cut the sinews nt tho wrist. ' 

Tho worst education, which teaches self- 
denial, is better than the best which teaches 
every thing else, and not 1bat.~Ta/ei and 
E»$ayt by John Sterling. 
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(From Household Words.] 

GHOST STORIES—AN INCIDENT- IN 
THE LIFE OF MAD^i-e CLAIRON. 

T he occurronco remted in the letter which 
wo are about to quote, is a remarkable in- 
.xtanco of those apjurently supernatural visita¬ 
tions which it has lasen found so difficult (if not 
impossible) to explain and account for. It does 
not appear to have been known to Scott, Brew¬ 
ster, or any other English writer who has col¬ 
lected and endeavored to expound those ghostly 
phenomena. ' 

Clairon was the greatest tragedian that ever 
appeared on the French stage; holding on it a 
supremacy similar to that of Shldons on our own. 
She was a woman of powerful intellect, and had 
the merit of allecting a complete revolution in 
the French school of tragic acting; substituted 
an easy, varied and natural delivery for tlic stilt¬ 
ed and monotonous declamation which had till 
then prevailed, and being the first to consult 
classic taste and propriety of costume. Her 
mind wa.s cultivated by habits of intimacy with 
the most distinguished men of her day j and she 
was one <*f the most brilliant ornaments of thu.se 
literary circles which the contemporary memoir 
writers describe in such glowing colors. In an 
age of corruption, unparalleled in modern times. 
Mademoiselle Clairon was not proof against the 
temptations to which her position exposed her. 
But a lofty spirit, and some religious {irinci^ilcs, 
which she retained amidst a generation of infi¬ 
dels and scoflers, saved her from degrading vices, 
anil enabled her to s|K-nd an ohl age protracted 
beyond the n.siial period of human life, in re¬ 
spectability and honor. 

She died in 1803, at the age of eighty. She 
was nearly seventy when the following letter 
was written. It was addressed to M. Henri 
Meister, a man of some eminence among the* 
liteniti of that {icriod; the assia-intc of Diderot, 
Grimm, I)‘Hoi bitch, M. and Madame Nissker, 
&e., and the collaboratrur of Grinfm in his famous 
■■ Correspondence.” This gentleman was Claiv- 
on's •• literary executor; ” having been intrusted 
with her memoirs, written by herself, and puli- 
lished after her death. 

With this preface we give Mademoiselle 
Clairon’s narrative, written in her old age, of 
an uecuruiiec which hod taken place half a eeii- 
lury before. 

‘‘In 1743, ray youth, and my siieeess on the 
stage, had drawn round me a good many ad¬ 
mirers. M. de S —, the .son of a nierehant 

in Brittany, about thirty years old. handsome, 
and possessed of considerable talcgt, was one of 
those who wcrc*most strongly attached to me. 
His ronversation and manners tvere those of a 
iiutji of eduuation and gcxul society, and the rc- 
.serve and timidity which distinguished his atten¬ 
tion made a favorable iniprcs.sion on me. After i 
a green-room acquaintance of some time 1 per-: 
mitted him to visit me at my hou.se, but a better I 
knowledge of his situation and character was, 


not to his advantage. Ashamed of being only 
a bourgeoU, he was squandering his fortune at 
Paris under an assumed title. His temper was 
severe and gloomy: he knew mankind too well, 
ho said, not to de.spise and avoid them. He 
wi.shcd to see no one but me, and desired from 
me, in return, a similar sacrifice of the world, 
I saw, from this time, the necessity, for his own 
sake as well as mine, of destroying his hopes by 
reducing our intercourse to terms of less inti¬ 
macy. My behavior broughbupon him a violent 
illnosis, during ^hich I j^owed him cvfery mark 
of friendly interest, but firmly refused to deviate 
from tlie course I had adopted. My steadiness 
on^ deepened his wound ; and unhappily* at this 
time, a treacherous relative, to whom ho had iii- 
trasied the management of his afiairs, took ad¬ 
vantage of his helpless condition by robbing him, 
and leaving him so de.stitute that he \|fis obliged 
to accept the little money I had, for his sub¬ 
sistence, and the attendance which lys condition 
required. You must feel, my dpar friend, tho 
importance of never revealing this secret. 1 
respect his memory, and I would not expose him 
to the insulting pity of the world. Preserve, then, 
the religious silence which alter many years 1 
now break for the first time. 

•‘At length he recovered his proport^', but 
never his healtj^; and thinking I was doing him 
a service by keeping him at a distance from me, 
I constant!;^ refused to receive either his letters 
or his visits. 

“ Two years and a half elapsed between this 
period and that of his death. He sent to beg 
me to see him once more in las last moments, 
but I thought it necessary not to comply with 
his wish. He died, having with him only his 
domestics, and an old lady, his sole companion 
for a long lime. He lodged at that time on die 
Rcinpart, near tho Chauss^e d’Antin; I resided 
ill the Rue de Bussy, near the Abbaye St. Ger¬ 
main. My mother lived with me; and that 
night we hod a little party to supiwr. We were 
very gay, and I was singing a lively air, when 
the clock struck eleven, and the sound w’as sue- 
eeedod by a long and piercing ery i>f unearthly 
horror. The company looked aghast; I fainted, 
and remained for a quarter of an hour totally in¬ 
sensible. AV^o then began to reason about tlic 
nature of so frightful a sound, and it was agreed 
to set a watch m the street in ease it were re¬ 
pealed. 

‘‘It was repeated very often. All our servants, 
my friends, my neighbors, even the police, heard 
the same cry, always at the .same hour, alwa}’'s 
pioeecding from under ny windows, and appear¬ 
ing to come from the empty air. I could not 
doubt that it wos meant entirely for me. I rare¬ 
ly siijfficd abroad ; but the nights I did so, nolli- 
in*r was heard; and several limes, when I came 
home, and was asking my mother and servants 
if they hud heard any thing, it suddenly burst 
forth, as if in the midst of us. One night, the 
President de B-, at whose house I had sup¬ 

ped, desired to see me safe home. While he 
was bidding me ‘ good night’ at my door, ibe 
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orj Imdcd out leemingly from something be¬ 
tween him end me. He„like all Pans, was 
aware of tiie story; but he was so horrified, that 
hia servants lifted him into his carriage more 
dead than alive. 

“ Another time, I asked my comrade Rosely 
to accompany me to the Rue St. Honoro to 
choose soma stufls, and then to pay a visit to 

Mademoiselle de St. P-, who lived near the 

Porte Saint-Denis. My ghost story (as it was 
oalled) was the svv|>jcot of our whole conversa¬ 
tion. This intelligent young man was stnick 
by my adventure, though he did not believe there 
Jas any thing supernatural in it. He pressed I W e 
me to ivoke the phantom, prommng to believe 
if it answered ray call Wth weak audacity I 


Barriirt bhnrht, I got into u hacknoy-coaoh at 
eleven o’clock with my maid- U \vas clear mmn- 
light os we passed along the Boulcva^, which 
were then beginning to b| “tinbled with h.rases. 
While wo were looking artlio hall-hnu'^^d build¬ 
ings, my maid said, ' Was it not in this neigh¬ 
borhood tliat M. de S-died ‘ I- rom what 

I have heard,’ 1 aiisweied, ‘ I think it should 
be there’—iviiniing with my finger l« a h<m.sc 
before us. From that house caiuo the same gun¬ 
shot that I had heard ladoie. It seemed to tr„- 
struck 1 verse our carriage, and the coa.-hiimti set oil at 
full speed, thinking we weie ntlai ked hy roller!.. 
We arrived at .Mudenioiselle Diimc'-nil s m a 
state of the utmost terror ; a le-'Jing 1 «li<l not 
get rid of tor a long time. 


Wit answered my cau. ^ Chdron give.« some further 

complied, aiKl .oddenJj Ito ery '™{S ' L i,, ij,.. ah.v,-, iiul »IJ- lli.i Hi'' 


times with fearful Joiidiie.^s an(i rapidity 
we arrived at our friend's door both oj u-s 


ibund son..-* Je.ss in the carriage. 


I half. After tJii-, imending to eli.iiige her res;- 


“ After this scone, I renininod for .some months denee, she put up a nul on the imuic .she 


without heurii^ any thing. I thought it was all 
over; hut I was mistaken. 

All the public pcrfonnanocs had been trails- 
forred to Versailles on account of the marriage 
of tho Daujihin. We were to jiass three days 
there, but sniricicnt lodgings were not provided 
for Madame Grandval luid no apartment; 
and I offered to .share with her the room with 
two beds which had been a.ssigncd to me in the 
avenue of St. Cloud. I gave her on^of the beds 
and took the other. While my maid was iin- 
dres-sing to lie dovrn be.side me, 1 said to her, 

“ We are at the world’s end here, and it is dread¬ 
ful weather; the erj' would be somewhat puzzled 
to get at us.” In a moment it rang through tho 
room. Madame Grandval ran in her night-dress 
from top to bottom of the house, in which nobody 
closed an eye for the rest of the night. This, 
however, was'the last time the cry was heard. 

Seven or eight days afterward, while I was 
chatting with my usual evening circle, the sound 
of the clock striking eleven was followed by the 
report of a gun fired at one of the windows. We 
all heard the noise, we all saw the fire, 3'ct the 
window was undamaged. We concluded that 
some one sought my life, and that it was ncce.s- 
•saiy to take precautions again another attcni])t. 
The Intendant des Menus Plaisirs, who was pres¬ 
ent, flew to the house of his friend, M. de Mar- 
ville, the Lieutenant of Police. The houses 
opposite mjjie were instantly searched, and for 
several days were guarded from top to bottom. 
My house was closely examined; the street was 
filled with spies in all possible disguises. Rut, 


was 

I leaving I and many pciiplc niad<‘ tlie jiretext ol 
looking at flio apartment.' an e.veii'e lor gratify¬ 
ing tbcir miriosily to see, in licr evcri -da) gui-c. 
the great tragedian oj'the Tliealre i'’r:nn'ai'.] 
‘•One day I was told tlmt an old lad) dc'ireil 
to see my rooms. H.aviiig alwiiy.s had a great 
resjH'ct for the aged, I went down to receive 
her. An unaeeonntablc emotion seized me on 
■seeing her, and I perceived that she wa.s moved 
ill a similar manner. I begged her to sit down, 
and wo were both silent lor .some time. At 
length she, spoke, and, after some }ireparation. 
came to the subject of her visit. 

*• 1 was, miulemoi.sclle, the best friend of 31. 

de S-, and the only friend whom he would 

.see during the last year of his life. We sjioke 
of you incessantly ; 1 urging him to forget \ou, 
—he protesting that he would love you bevond 
the torafi. Your eyes which arc full ol tears 
Ullow me to ask you why you made him sc 
wretched ; and how, with such a mind and siieli 
feelings as yours, you could refuse him the conso¬ 
lation of once n*ire .seeing and speaking to you ?” 

‘“We eati not,’ I answered, ‘command our 

sentiments. M. do S-had merit and esii- 

mable qualities; but his gloomy, bitter, and over¬ 
bearing temper made me equally afraid of his 
company, his friciid.ship, and his love. To make, 
him happy, 1 must have renounced all inter¬ 
course with society, and even the exorcise of 
my talents. I was poor and proud; I desire, 
and hiqic I shall ever desire, to owe nothing to 
but myself. My 


any one but myself. JNly iricnd'hip for him 
prompted me to use every endeavor to lead him 
notwithstanding all this vigilance, tho same ex- ' to more ju.sl and reasonable sentiments ; failin" 
plosion wa.s heard and seen for three whole! in this, and persuaded that liis obstinaev pnZ 


months always at the same hour, and at the 
.same window-pane, without any one being able 
to discover from whence it proceeded. This fact 
stands recorded in the registers of the police. 

Nothing was heard for some days; but hav¬ 
ing been invited by Mademoiselle Dumc.snil* to 


eceded less from tho excess of his passion than 
from tho violence of his charnetfir, 1 took tho firm 
resolution to .separate from him entirely, i re¬ 
fused to see him in his la.st moments, bccnasojlhe 
sight would have rent my heart; because 11'eurcd 
to appear too barbarous if 1 remained inflexible, 


join •'Rule evening parly at her house near the ; and I0 make myself wretched if 1 yielded. Such, 

- 1 madame, arc the motives of my conduct-)—nxo- 

i tives for which, I think, no one can blame me ’ 


The rolehrflt''rt tragedian 
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“‘It would indeed,’ eaid the lady, ‘be nn- lane Ghost,” which kept the town in agitation for 
just to condemn you. My poor friend liimself months, and baffled the penetration of multitudes 
in his reasonob'j moments acknowledged all that of the divines, philosophers, and literati of the 
he owed yon. But ^ passion and his malady; day, was a young girl of some eleven or twelve 
overcame him, and your refusal to see him | years old, whose mysterious knockings were 
hastened his last moments. Ho was counting, produced by such simple means, that their re- 
the minutes, when at half-past ten, his servant' maining so long undetected is the most marvel- , 
;aiuo !«• tcli him that decidedly you would not j ous part of the story. This child was the agent 
<‘i»inc. After a moment’s silence, he took mo by | of a conspiracy formed by her father, with some 
the hand with a frightful expression of des|Miir., confederates, to ruin the reputation of a gentlc- 
[Jarbarous woman! he cried; but she will gain man by means of pretended revclatjpns from 
nothing by her cruelty. As 1 have followed her the dead. For this dbnspiracy these persons 
m life, 1 shall follow her in death ! I endeavored , were tried, and the father, the most guilty party, 
to calm him ; he w.as dead.’ j underwent the punishment of the pillor}* 

“i need .scarcely tell j’ou, my dear friend,; ‘A more recent stoiy is that of the “Stockwell 
nhat e/Icct these last words had upon me.! Ghost,” which forms the .subject of a volume pul». 
J’heir analogy to all my apj*aritions tilled me lished in 1772, and is shortly toJd by Mr. Hone 
.\ifh lerror, but tune and rellceiioii eiJiricd m3' in the first volume of his ‘'Every Day Book.” 
leeliuir'. 'I’be coiisidenition that I was neither ;Mrs. Golding, nn elderly lady rcsidiiiW at Stoefc- 
ilif belter nor the worse l<»r all that had liap- well, in Surrey, had her house disturbed by por- 
peiied to»rac, has led mo to ascribe it all to tents, which not only terrified her and her family, 
chiiiiee. I do not, indeed, know what chance is,, but spread alarm through the vifinit}'. Strange 
but If can not l»j denied that the something whieh noises were beard proceeding from empty parts 
iToes by that name has a great inlluence on all of the house, and heavy articles of furniture, gla.sv, 
that passes m the world. ' and earthenware, were thrown down and broken 

Siieh is Illy story; do with it ^wlial you will, in pieces before the eyes of the family and ncigh- 
li you iiileml to make it pnblie, 1 beg 3-011 to ^ burs. iMrs. Golding, driven liy terror frim hei 
suppress till! initial letter of the name, and the [ own dwelling, took refuge, first in one neighbor 
name of tlie province.” • | ing liousc, and then in another, and thither^tht 

prodigies followed her. It was observed that 
Tills last injunction Wits not, as wc see, strict-I her niaid-i%rvant, Ann Robinson, was always 
)y complied wiili: but. at the distance of lialf a present when these things took jilace, either in 
ceniuiy, the siip|iression of a name was j)rohab)3', 31 r.s. Golding's own house, or in those of the 
of little coiiseiinenee. j neighbors. This girl, who hud lived only about 

There is no reason to doubt the entire truth , a week w'ith her mistre.ss. became the subject of 
of Mademoiselle Ciairon's narrative. The inei- ; mistrust and was dismissed, after whieh the dis- 
deiils wliieh slie relates made .such a deep and j turhanccs entirely ceased. But the matter rest- 
eiiiliiriiig iiiijiressiun on her mind, that it remain- ed on mere suspicion. ” Scarcely any one,” says 
cd nnelhteed during the whole course of lu-r Mr. Hone, “ who lived at thah time listcfied * 
brilliant career, and, almost at the close of a patiently to the presumption, or without attribu- 
long life sjieiit in the hustle, and business of the ting the whole to witchcraft.” At length Mr. 
world, inspired her with .solemn and religious Hone himself obtained a solution of the mystery 
thoughts. Those incidents c^ii seareet3' be from a gentleman who had become acquainted 
;i.si-rihed to delusions of her iiimginiitiun, for she i with Ann Rohiasun many years after the affair 
had a .strong and cultivated mind, not iikcly tO' happened, and to whom she had confessed that 
be iniiuenced 113-.superstitious erediilit3-; and lie-1 she alone had produced all these superiiatimil 
sides, the 1113steriuus sounds were heard I13'others , horrors, by fixing wires or horse-hairs to dilfcr- 
as well as hersdf, and luid beeimie the subjeet ent articles, according as fhe3' were hcaty or 
of general conversation in Paris. Tlie siisjiieiun light, and thus throwing’thcra down, with other 
of a trick or conspirae3’ never seems to liavc oe-' devices equally simple, whieh the terror and con¬ 
curred to her, though such a supposition is the; fusion of the spectators prevented them from dc- 
only way in whieh the eirciunstanecs can be ox- j teeting. The girl bi'gitn these tricks to forward 
plained; and we ore convinced that this explo- some love afliiir, and continued them for aniusc- 
iiotion, though not quite satisfactor3' in every meut when she saw the cllect they produced, 
particular, is the real one. Several portentous Remembering these eases, wo can have little 
occurrences, equally or more marvelous, have j doubt that Mademoiselle Cliiiron’s maid was the 
thus been aeeountcd for. 1 author of the noises which throw her mistress 

Our readers wmenibcr the histdl-y of the Cum- and ker friends into such consternation. Her 
mih^ioners of the Roundhead Parliament for the own house was generally the place where these 
sequestration of the royal domains, ■« ho were things happened; and on the most remarkable 
teA-ificd to death, and at lost fairly driven out of occasions where they happened elsewhere, is is 
the Palaoe of Woodstock, by a series of diahol- expressly menlioiied that the maid was present, 
ical sounds and sights, which wore long after- At St. Cloud it was to the maid, who was her 
ward discovered to he the work of one of their bed-fellow, that Clairon was congratulating her- 
uwn ^rvants, Joe Tomkins by finme, a loyalist self on being out of the way of the cry, when it 
in the disguise of a puritan. The famous “ Cock- suddenly was heard in the very room. She had 
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her maid in the carriage with her on the Boulc- sons just mentioned, though conlinued at an im- 
vards, and it was immediately after the girl had ^ mense cost of trouble, resolution, and self>denial 
asked her a question about the death of M. do in all other respects, are familiar to most readers 
S—— that the gun-shot wa-s heard, which seem- of strange transactions, i^edical and otherwise, 
ed to traverse the carriage. Had the maid a There seem to be strong grounds for the con- 
confedcrate—perhajis her fcllow-scn'juit on the | elusion that the maid was the principal, if not 
box—to whom she might have given the signal ? the .sole agent in this otherwise supernatural part 
When Mademoiselle Clnirou went a-.shopping to j of this remarkable stoty. 
the Rue St. Honore, she probably had her maid-- 


with her, either in or outside the carriage ; and, 
indeed, iji every instance the noises took place 
when the maid would most probubl}' have been 
present, or close at hand. In regard to the un- 
carthljwcrj', she might easily have produced it' 
herself without any great skill in ventriloquism, 
or the art of imitating sounds; a supposition | 
which is rendered the more probable, a.s its re¬ 
alization was rendered the more easy, by the fact 
of no words having been uttered—merely a wild 
cry. Most of the common itinerant ventriloquists 
on our public race-courses can utter speeches for 
an imaginary *person without any perceptible 
motion of the lips; the utterance of a mere 
sound in this way vvould be infinitely less dilfi- 
cult. 

The noises resembling the re|>ort of fire-arms 
(veryjikely to have been unconsciously, and in 
perfect good faith, extiggerated by the terror of 
the hearers) may have been protkiced b}’ a con¬ 
federate fellow-servant, or a lover. It is to be 
3 bscrvcd, that the first time this .seeAiing report 
was heard, the houses opposite were guarded by 
the police, and spies were placed in the street, 
but Mademoiselle Clairon's own house w'as mere¬ 
ly “examined." It is evident that these precau¬ 
tions, however effectual against a plot eoiulucted 
from without, could have, no effect whatever 
against tricks played within her house by one 
or vnore of he^ owm servants. 

As to the maid-servant’s motives for engaging 
in this series of deceptions, many may have cx- 


THE REV. WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES. 

must not allow a poet of the tender and 
manly feeling of Mr. Bowles to jitiss away 
from among u.s with a mere notice of his death 
amid the common gossip of the week. The 
peculiar excellence of his Sonnets and his in¬ 
fluence on English poetry deserve a further notiisj 
at our hands. 

The Rev. William Lisle Bowle.s, of an ancient 
family in the county of Wilts, was born in the 
village of King’s Sutton, in Northamptonshire— 
a parish of which his lather was vicar—on the 
24lh of September, 1762. His motlier was the 
daughter of Dr. Richard Gray, chaplain to 
Nathaniel Crew, bishop of Durham. He was 
educated at Winche.ster School, under Dr. Joseph 
Wartoii. mill lose to be the senior boy. Warton 
took much notice of him; and, on his removal 
to Oxford, in 1782. -was the means, we have 
heard, of inducing him to enter at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, of which Tom Warton was then the s« 

F cl low. ‘ ‘Among my coiUemiioraries at T rinity,’' 
he Knys, ‘‘ were several young men of talents and 
literature—^Headley, Kett, Beuwcll, Dallaway. 
Richards, Dornford.” Of these He,adlcy is still 
remembered by .some beautiful pieces of poetry, 
distinguished for imagery, pathos, and simplicity. 

Mr. Bowles became a poet in print in his 
twenty'-seventh year—^publishing in 17851 a very 
ginall volume in quarto, with the very modest 
title of “ Fourteen Sonnets.” His excellencies 


isted and been sufficiently strong; the lightest,!were not lost on the public; and in the same 
■which we shall state last, would probably be the. Wear hppeated jj second edition, with seven ad- 
strongest. She may have been in communication ditional sonnets. 1 had just entered on my 
with M. dc S-’s relations for some hidden seventeenth year.” says Coleridge, in bis *■ Bio¬ 

purpose which never was effected. How far this graphia Litcraria,” ‘‘ ■when the Somiols of Mr. 
circumstance may be connected with the date of Bowles, twenty-one in numlicr, and just then 
tha first portent, the very night of the young published in a quarto pamphlet, ■were first made 
man’s death, or w'hether that coincidence was known and presented to me by a selioolfcllow 
simply accidental, is matter for conjecture, [at Christ's Hospital] who had quitted us for 
The old lady, his relative, who afterward visit- the University. As my school finaiiees did not 
ed Clairon, told her a tale calculated to fill permit me to purchase copies, I made, within 
her with superstitious dread, may herself have less than a year and a half, more than forty 
been the maid-servant’s employer fo£ some simi- tran.scriptions— b.s the bc.st iirescnts 1 could offer 
lar purpose; or (which is at least equally prob- to those who had in any way won my regard, 
able) the tale may have had nothing whatever to And with almost equal delight did I receive the 
do with the sound, and may have been perfectly three or four following publieatioii.s of the same 
true. But all experience in such cases assures author.” Cederidge was alwaj’s consistent in 
us that the love of mischief, or the love of jiow- his admiration of Mr. Bowles. Charlotte Spiith 
er, and the desire of lieing important, would be and Bowles, he says—writing in 1797—are they 
snificient motives to the maid for such a decep- who first made the sonnet {topnlar among (he 
tion. The more frightened Clairon was, the present generation of English readers; and in 
more necessary and valuable her maid became the same year in which this encomium was 
to her, naturally. A thousand instances of long printed, his own volume of poetry contains 
continued deception on the part of yonng women, “Sonnets attempted in the manner of, Mr. 

begun in mere folly, and continued for the rea- Bowles.” “ My obligations to Mr. Bowles,” 

• * 
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hft adds in another place, “\rcre indeed im¬ 
portant, and for radical good:” and that his 
approbation might ncd be confined to prose, ho 
has said in verse; ' 

'* My heart hofl thanked tbcc, Bowica, for those soft strains 
Whoso sadness soothes me, like the murmuring 
Of wild bees in the sunny showers of spring." 

Mr. Bowles’s sonnets were descriptive of Ids 
personal feelings; and the manly tenderness 
which pervades them was occasioned, ho tells 
us, by tho sudden death of a dc-scrving young 
woman with whom ' 

"Bpemhat longos, heu I dneero solos, 

Et hdo ncchnis consonuissc sinu." 

An eighth edition eppearod in 1802;'and a 
ninth and a tenth have since been demanded. 

While at Trinity—^where he took his degree 
in 1792—Mr. Bowles obtained the Chanccllor’.s 
prize for^a Latin poem. On leaving the Uni¬ 
versity he entered into holy orders, and was ap¬ 
pointed to a curacy in Wiltshire; from which he 
was preferred* to a living in Giouccstcrshire— 
and in 180.7 to a canonry in Salisbury Cathedral. 
His next step was to tho rectory of Brcmhill in 
Wiltshire—to which he was presented by Arch¬ 
bishop Moore. Here he remained till his death 
—beloved by his parishioners and by all who 
had tho pleasure of his aeqiiuintance. A vol¬ 
ume of his sermons (“ Paulus Paroehialis”), de- | 
signed for country congregations, was published ■ 
in 1826. " 1 

The Sonnets were followed, at an Horatinn . 
interval, b}’ other poems hardly of an inferior! 
quality; such, for instance, as his “Hope, an 
Allcgorieul Sketch” — “ St. Michael's Mount” 
—*• Coombe Ellen”—-and “ Grave of Howard.” 
His ‘‘ Spirit of Discover}’ by Sea.’’ the longest 
(if his ])rodactinris, was published in 1804, and 
is now chiefly remeinhered by the unhapjly 
notoriety which Lord Byron obtained for it by 
asserting in his ‘ English Bards’’ that the poet 
had made the woods of Madtiira. tremble to a 


the moral character of Pope; and the line in 
which Lord Byron refers to him on that account 
“ To do for hate what Mallet did for hire" 

will long bo remembered to his prejudice. His 
so-called “ invariable principles of poetry” main¬ 
tained in his Pope and in his controversy with 
Byron and Campbell, arc better based than critics ’ 
hitherto have been willing to admit. Consider 
ing how sharply the reverend Pamphleteer wa-s 
bit by tho Peer’s ridicule, it»must be always re¬ 
membered, to tho credit of his Christmnity, that 
possibiy the most popular of all the dirges written 
on Lord Byron’s death came from Mr. j^owles’s 
pen; and the following tributary stanza is deep¬ 
ened in its music by the memory of the former 
war. 

“1 will not ask sad Pity to deplore 

His wayward errors who thus sadlydicd, 

Still less, CiiiLDE Haaold, now thou art no more. 
Will I say aught of Genius iiiisnpp]jed; 

Of the past shadows of thy splcc;i or pride: 

But I will bid th’ Arcadian rypre«g wave, 

I’luck the green laurel from the I’crseus's side. 

And pray tliy spirit may such quiet have 
That not one diought unkind be murmured o’er thy 
grave." 

It only remains for ns to add, that Mr.*Bowlc<- 
wrote a .somewhat poor life of Bishop Ken—that 
he w.as fanioas for his Parson Adiuns-like forget¬ 
fulness—lj|iat his wife died in 1844, at the age 
of 72—and that he, himself a1 the time of his 
death was in his eighly-cigluh year .—London 
AlhtH<p«m. 


MORNING IN SPRING. 

(I'ROM THE GERMAN OF GUSTAV SOLLIXe.f 

F rom the valleys to the hills 
See the morning mists arise; 

And the early dew d'lsUUs 
Balmy incense to the skies. 


kiss. Lord Byron snh«etpienily aeknuwlcdgcd 
that he had mistaken Mr. Bowle.s's meaning: 
too. late, however, to remove the injurious im¬ 
pression which his hasty reading had occasioned. 
Generally, ^Ir. Bowles’s more ambitimis works 
may lie ranked ns superior to the, poems of Crowe 
and Carrington—both of which in ihoir day coni- 
tnanded a certain repatnlioii—and as higher in 
academical elegance than the verse of Mr. James 
Montgomery; while they have neither the nerve 
and necn.siniial nubility of ('owper, nor that in¬ 
timate mixture of fancy, feeling, kifty contem¬ 
plations, end simple themes and images which 
have placed Wordsworth at the Ijead of a schrsil. 

The school of the Wartons was not the school 
of I’oiic; and the comparatively low appreciation 
of tho great poetical satirist, which Mr. Bowles 
entertained and asserted in print, was no doubt 
imbibed at Winchester under Joseph Wartoii, and 
strengthened at Oxford under Tom. Mr. Bowles’s 
edition of Pope is a very poor iiorforiiiaiice. He 
had’ little diligeiieo, and few indeed of the re- 
luirinients of an editor. Ho mdortook to t radnec 


Purple clouds, with vapory grace, 

Round the sun their soft lail fling; 

Now they fade—and fro-., nis face 
Beams the new-born bliss of Spring! 

From the cool gra.ss glitter bright 
Myriad drops of diamond dew; 

Bending ’iicath their pressure light. 
Waves the green corn, springing new 

Nought liut the fragrant wind is heard, 
Whispering softly through the trees; 

Or, lightly pcfclied, the early bird 
Chirping to the morning breeze. 

Dewy May-flower.s to the snn 
Ope their buds ol varied hue : 

Frnoraiit .shades—his beams to shun— 
Hitlo tho violet’s heavenly blue. 

A joyous sense of life revived 

Streams through every limb and vein: 

I thank thee, Lord I that I have lived 
To SCO the bright young Spring a/^-ain! 

Eta. 
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[From Household Words.] 

WORK! AN ANECDOTE. 

CAVALRY OFFICER of large fortune, who 
had distinguished himself in several actions, 
having been quartered for a long time in a foreign 
• city, gradually fell into a life of extreme and in- 
oessant dissipation. He soon found himself so 
indisposed to any active military service, that 
even the ordinary routine became irksome and 
unbcurabl«. He accordingly solicited and ob¬ 
tained leave of absence fi^>ni his regiment for six 
months. But, instead of immediately engaging 
in som9 occupation of mind and body, as a 
curative process for his morbid condition, Ro 
hastened to London, and gave himself up entirely 
to greater luxuries than ever, and plunged into 
every kind of sensuality. The consequence was 
a disgust oPlife and all its healthy olHccs. He 
became unable to read half a page of a book, or 
to write the Shortest note; mounting his horse 
was too much ti^uble; to lounge down the street 
was a hateful effort. His appetite failed, or every 
thing disagreed with him; and he could seldom 
sleep. Existence became on intolerable burden; 
he therefore determined on suicide. 

Witi^this intention ho loaded his pistols, and, 
influenced by early associations, dressed himself 
in his regimental frock-coat and Crimson sash, 
and entered St. James’s Park a little before 
sunrise. He felt as if he was mounfing guard 
for the la.st time; listened to each sound, and 
looked with miserable affection across the misty 
green toward the Horse Guards, faintly seen in 
the distance. 

A few minutes after the officer had entered 
the park, there passed through the same gate a 
poor mechanic, who leisurely followed in the same 
direction. He Was a gaunt, half-famished look¬ 
ing man, and walked with a sad air, his eyes 
bent thoaghtfnlly on the ground, and his large 
bony hands dangling at his sides. 

The officer, absorbed in the act he meditated, 
walked on 'without being aware of the pre.sencc 
of another person. Arriving about the middle 
of a wide open space, he suddenly stopped, and 
drawing forth both pistols, exclaimed, “Oh, 
most unfortunate and most wretched man that 
I am! Wealth, station, honor, prospects, arc 
of no avail I Existence has become a heavy 
torment to me 1 I have not strength—T have 
not courage to Indnre or face it a moment 
longer!” 

With these words he cocked the pistols, and 
was raising both of them to his head, when his 
arms were seized from behind, and the pistols 
twisted out of his Angers. He reeled round, 
and beheld the gaunt scarecrow of a man Who 
had followed him. 

“ What are you ?” stammered the officer, with 
a painful air; “ How dare you to step between 
me and death ?” 

I am a poor, hungry mechanicanswered 
the roan, “ one who works from fourteen to six¬ 
teen hours a day, and yet flnds it hard to earn a 
living. My wife is dead—-my daughter was 


tempted away from me—and 1 am a lone man. 
As I have nobody to live for, and have become 
quite tired of my life, I came out this morning, 
intending, to drown myself. But as the fiosli 
air of the park came over my face, the sickness 
of life gave way to shame at ray own want of 
strength and Courage, and 1 dutennined to walk 
onward and live my allotted time. But what 
are you? Have you encountered cannon-balls 
and death in all shapes, and now want tho 
strength and courage to meet the curse of idle¬ 
ness 

The officer wo-s moving off with some confu.scd 
word.s, but the mechanic took him by the arm, 
and threatening to hand him over to the police 
if he il3sisted, led him droopingly away. 

This mechanic’s work was that of a turner, 
and he lived in a dark cellar, where he toiled at 
his lathe from morning to night. Hearing that 
the officer had amused himself with a little 
turnery in his youth, tho poor artisan*projutecd 
to take him down into his 'wurk-shop. The 
officer offered him money; and ivas anxious to 
escape; but the mechanic refused it, and ])cr- 
sisted. 

He accordingly took the morbid gentleman 
down into his dark cellar, and .'.ct him to vrork 
at his lathe. The officer began very languidly, 
and soon ruse to depart. Whereupon, the 
mechanic forced him down again on the bard 
bench, and swore that if he did not do an hour's 
work for him. in return for saving liis life, he 
would instantly consign him to a iKjliecman, and 
denounce him for attempting to commit suicide 
At this threat the officer was so confounded, that 
ho at once consented to do the work. 

When the hour was over, the mechanic insisted 
on a second hour, in consequence of the slowness 
of the work—it had nut been a fair hour’s labor, 
la vain the officer protested, was angry, and ex¬ 
hausted—had the heartburn—pains in his back 
and liqibs—and declared it would kill him. The 
mechanic was inexorable. “ li' it does kill you,” 
said he, “ then you will only be where you would 
have been if 1 had not stopped you.” So the 
officer was compelled to continue his work with 
an inflamed face, and the jicrspiration pouring 
down over his cheeks and chin. 

At last he could proceed no longer, come what 
would of it, and sank back in the arms of his per¬ 
secuting preserver. The mechanic now placed 
before him his own breakfast, cum);ioscd of a two¬ 
penny loaf of brown bread, and a pint of small 
beer; the whole of which the officer disposed of 
in no time, and then sent out for more. 

Before the boy who was dispatchetl on this 
errand returneijf a little convcrsuliuii had ensued; 
and as the oilicer rose to go, he smilingly placed 
bis purse, with his card, in the hands of ihe 
mechaiiie. The poor, ragged man receivad 
them with all tho composure of a physician, and 
with a sort of dry, grim humor which appeared 
peculiar to him, and the only relief of his other¬ 
wise rough and rigid character, made sombre 
by the constant shadows and troubles of life. 

But the momentihe read the name on the^oard. 
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all the hard lines in his deeply-marked face un¬ 
derwent a sudden contorliuii. Thrusting back 
the purse and card into the officer’s hand, he 
seized him with a fierce grip by one arm— 
harried him, wondering, up the dark broken 
stairs, along the narrow passage—then pashod 
him out at the door! 

“You are the fine gentleman who tempted my 
daughter away!” said he. 

“ 1— your daughter!” exclaimed the officer. 

“Yes, my daughter; Ellen Brentwood!” said 
the mechanic. “Are there so many men’s 
daughtor.s in the list, that you forget her 
name ?” 

“I implore you,” said the officer, “to take 
this jiursc. Pray, take this purse ! 11' yiju will 
not accept it for yourself, 1 entreat you to send 
it to her!” 

“Go and buy a lathe with it,” said the 
mechanic. “ Work, man ! and repent of your 
past lil'e 1” 

So snying, he closed the door in the officer’s 
face, and descended the stairs to bis daily labor. 

— . __ 

Ignoiunoe in Enhi.and.—T aking the whole 
of northern Eurojie—ineludinir Scotland, and 
France and Bclgiuiii (where edlicatioii is at a 
low ebb), we find that to every of the popu¬ 
lation, there is one child acquiring the riidiiiients 
of knowledge; while in England there is only 
one such pupil to every fourteen inhabitants. 
It has been calculated that there are at the 
]>rcsent day in Enirland and Wales nearly 
8 .000.000 persons who etui neither read nor 
write—that is to say, nearly one quarter of the 
{lojnilation. Also, that of all the children be¬ 
tween five and fourteen, more than one half 
attend no place of instruction. These state¬ 
ments would be hard to believe, if we had nut 
to encounter in our every-day life degrees of 
illiteracy which would bo startling, if we were 
not thoroughly used to it. Wherever we turn, 
igiiuranec, not always allied to poverty, stares 
us in the face. If we look in*tho Gazette, at 
the list of partnerships di-ssolvcd, not a month 
pa.sscs but some unhappy man, rolling, perhaps, 
in wealth, but wallowing in ignorance, is put to 


[From The Ladies* CnnipEmioiLl 

MEN AND WOMEN. 

A WOMAN is naturally gratified when a man 
singles her out, and addresses his conversa¬ 
tion to her. She takes pains to appear to the 
best advantage, but without any thought of will¬ 
fully misleading. 

How diflbrent is it with men! At least it is 
thus that women in general think of men. The 
mask w'ith them is doliberattfly put on ^nd worn 
as a ma.sk, and wo betide tlie .silly girl who is 
too weak or too unsuspicious, not to appear di.s- 
plcased with the well-turned compliments and 
fiattcring attentions so lavishly bestowed upon 
her by her partner at the ball. If a girl has 
brothers she secs a little behind the scenes, and 
is saved much mortification and disappointment. 
She discovers how’ little men mean b^ attentions 
they so freely bestow upon the last new lace 
which takes their fancy. • 

Men are singularly wanting ki good feeling 
'ipon this subject; they pay a girl marked at¬ 
tention, flatter her in every way, and then, per¬ 
haps, when warned by some judicious friend 
that they arc going too far, “can hardly believe 
the girl could be so foolish as to fancy tl>»t any 
thing was meant.” 

The fault vdiich strikes women mo.st forcibly 
in men is selfishness. They expect too much in 
every way,Aand become impatient if their com¬ 
forts and peculiarities are interfered with. If 
the men of the present day were less selfish and 
self-indulgent, and more willing to be contented 
and happy upon motlerate mdans, there woukl 
be fewer causes of complaint against young 
women undertaking situations as governesses 
when they w’ere wholly unfit for so responsible 
an office. I feel the deepest j^tcrest in the 
present movement for the improvement of the 
female sex; and most cordially do I concur in 
the schemes for this desirable purpose laid dow u 
in “ The Ladies' Companionbut 1 could not 
resist the temptation of lifting up my voice in 
testimony against some of the every-day faults 
of men, to w’hich I think many of the follies 
and weaknesses of women arc mainly to be 


the rxperimentum cruris of " his mark.” The 
number of potty Jurors—in rural districts espe¬ 
cially—who can only sign M’ith a cross, is 
enormous. It is nut unusual to see parish doc¬ 
uments of groat local importance defaced with 
the same humiliating symbol by [lersons whose 
office shows them to be not only “men of mark,” 
but men of substaiioo. A housewife in bumble 
life need only turn to the file of her tradesmen’s 
bills to di.soover hieroglyphics which render 
them so many arithmetical puzzjfs. In short, 
the practical evidences of the low ebb to which 
the plainest rudiments of education in this coun¬ 
try, have fallen, are too common to bear repeti¬ 
tion. We can not pass through the streets, we 
oan nit enter a place of public assembly, or 
ramble m the field.s, without the gloomy shadow 
of Ignorance sweeping over us. — Dickens's 
“ Htiksehold Words." 


attributed. 

Mr. Thackeray is the only writer of the pres¬ 
ent day who touches, with any severity, u|>on the 
faults of his own sex. Ho has shown u.s the style 
of women that he thinks men mo.st admire, in 
“Amelia,” and “Mrs. Pendennis.’’ Certainly, 
ray own experience agrees with his opinion; and 
until men are sufficiently improved to be able to 
appreciate higher «]uabties in women, and to 
chouse their wives among women who possess 
such qualities, I do not expect that the present 
desirable movement will make much progress. 
The improvement of both sexes must be simul¬ 
taneous. A “gentleman’s horror” is still a 
“blue stocking,” which unpleasing epithet is 
invariably bestowed upon all women who have 
read much, and who are able to think and act 
for themselves. 

A Young Wifk 
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THE RETURN OF POPE PIUS IX. TO 
ROME. 

T he banishment of a Pope has hitherto been 
a rare event: the Ibllowiiig detailed and 
f^raphic description of the return of Pius IX. to 
, his seat of empire, superadds a certain degree of 
historical importance to its immediate interest. 
It is from the currespondenco of the “London 
Times.” 

■ Velletsi, Thunday, AprU 11. 
'All speculation is ncur set at rest.—the last 
and the most important stage in the Papal pro* 
press has been mode—the Pope has arrived at 
Vellctri. 

The Pope was expected yesterday at three 
o’clock, but very early in the morning every one 
in the town, whether they had business to exe¬ 
cute or not, thought it necessary to tush about, 
here, there, and every where. I endeavored to 
emulate this activit)', and to make myself as 
ubiqiiitou.s as the nature of the place, which is 
built on an ascent, and my own nature, which 
is not adapted to ascents, would allow me. At 
one moment I stood in admiration at the skill 
with which sundry sheets and napkins w-erc 
woun4 round a wooden figure, to give it a 
chaste and classic appearance, which figure— 
supposed to represent Charity, Fortitude, Pru¬ 
dence, or Plenty—^was placed as a basso relievo 
on the triumphal arch, where it might have done 
for any goddess or virtue in the mythology or 
calendar. Ac another moment 1 stood on the 
Grand Place, marveling at the arch and dry 
manner in whicR half a dozen painters w'cre 
inscribing to Pio Nono, over the doors of the 
Municipality, every possible quality which could 
have belonged to the whole familv of saints— 
on* man, in despair at giving adequate expres¬ 
sion to his enthusiasm, having satisfied himself 
with writing Pio Nono Immortale I Immortale / 
Immortale ! Vero Jlngelo ! 

But to say the truth, there was somethintr 
very touching in the enthusiasm of this rustic 
and mountain people, although it was .sometimes 
absurdly and quaintly expressed ; fur instance, 
in one window there was a picture, or rather a 
kind of traasparency, representing little angels, 
which a scroll underneath indicated as the chil¬ 
dren of His Holiness. Whether the Vclletrians 
intended to represent their own innocence or to 
quc.stion that of^is Holinc.ss, I did not choose 
to inquire. Then there were other pictures of 
the Pope in every possible variety of dress; 
sometimes as a young officer, at another as a 
cardinal; again, a corner shop had him as a 
benevolent man in a black coat and dingy neck¬ 
cloth ; but, most curious of all, he at one jilacc 
took the shape of a female angel placing her 
foot on the demon of rebellion. The circum¬ 
stance of his Protean quality arose from each 
family having turned their pictures from the 
inside outside the houbes, and printed Pio Nono 
under each; but if the features of each picture 
differed, not so the fceling.s that placed them 
there; it was a touching and graceful sight to 


see the people as they greeted each other that 
morning. 

As the day drew on, the preparations were 
completed, and the matfrial of which everj' 
house was built was lost under n mass of scarlet 
and green. But, alas! about three o’clock the 
clouds gathered upon Alba; Monte Calvi was 
enveloped in mist, which sailed over the top of 
Artemisio; the weather turned cold; and the 
whole appearanch of the day became threaten¬ 
ing. The figure of the Pope on the top of the 
triumphal arch, to comjiose which sundry beds 
must nave been stripped of their sheets—for it 
was of colossal dimension.s—quivered in the 
breeze, and at every blast I expected to sec the 
worst* possible omen—the mitre, which was 
only fastened by string to the sacred head, fall¬ 
ing down headless; but having pointed this out 
to some jiersons who were too excited thc'in- 
sclvcs to sec anything practical, a boy wa.s sent 
up, and with two long nails secured ^he mitre 
more firmly on the .sacred head than even Lord 
Minto’s counsels could do. At three o'clock 
the Municipality passed down th? lines of troops 
amid every demonstration of noisy joy. There 
were half a dozen very respectable gentlemen 
in evening dreSs, all looking wondcrlnlly alike, 
and remarkabh' pale, either from the excite¬ 
ment or the important funi’tions which they had 
to perform; but I ought to sjieak well of them, 
for they invited me to the reserved part of the 
small entrance sijuare, where I hail the good 
fortune to shelter myself from the gusts f*f wind 
which drove down from the hills. From three 
to .six we all waited, the people very patient, 
and fortunately so crowded that they could not 
well feel cold. The cardinal’s servants—strange, 
grotesque-looking fellows in patchwork liverie.s 
—were running up and down the jiortico, and 
the soldiers on duty began to give evident signs 
of a diminution of ardor. Some persons were 
just beginning to croak, “ Well, I told yon bo 
would not come,’’ when the cannon opened 
from the heighA, the troops fell in—a carnage 
is seen coming down the hill, but it is the 
wrong road. Who can it be ? The ti oops 
seem to know, for the chasseurs draw then 
swords, the whole line present arms, the hand 
strikes up, and the French General Baragiiay 
d’Hillicrs dashes through the gates. Again 
roar the cannon—another carriage is seen, and 
this time in the right direction; it is preceded 
by the Pope’s courier, covered with scarlet and 
gold. The people cheered loudly, altliougli they 
could not have known whom it contained; but 
they cheered the magnificent arms and the reek¬ 
ing horses. It was the Vico-Lugnto of Vclletri, 
Monsignore Rcraldi. The MiYiicipality rushed 
to the door of the carriage, and u little, ener¬ 
getic-looking man in lace and purple dcsceiAled, 
and was almost smothered in the cmbraecsrof 
the half dozen municipal olfieers, who confused 
him with questions—“ Dove e la sua Santita I’’ 
“ Vicino! Vicino!” “E a Frosinone, e a Valo- 
montone ?” “ Bellissiino, boilis.simo, recevi- 

mento! sorprendente! Tanto bello! tantb bel- 
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lo 1” was all the poor little man could jork out, 
and at each word he was stifled with fresh em¬ 
braces; but he was scxin set aside and forgotten, 
when half ado7.cn of tiie Papal couriers galloped 
up, splashed from head to foot. They w’ere 
followed by several carriages with four or six 
horses, the postillions in their new liveries; then 
came a large squadron of Neapolitan cavalry, 
and immediately afterward the Pope. It was a 
touching sight. While the women cried, the 
men shouted; but however absurd a deserip- 
tion of enthusiasm may be, in its action /t wo-s 
very fine. As ho passed on, the troops pre¬ 
sented arms, and every one knelt. Ho drew up 
in front of the municipality, who were so affect¬ 
ed or so frightened that their speech ended in 
nothing. The carriage door was opened, and 
then the scene which ensued was without par¬ 
allel ; every one rushed forward to kiss the foot 
which he put out. One little Abbatc, Don Pietro 
Mctrangk, amused me excessively. Nothing 
could keep him back; he caught hold of the 
sacred foot, h^ hugged it, ho sighed, he wept 
over it. A knot of gentlemen were standing 
on the steps of the entrance, a nong others Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane, in the Seotc^^ Archers’ uni¬ 
form, wdiom His Holiness beckoned forward, 
and put our his hand for him to kiss. Again 
the carnages would have moved on, for it was 
late, and Te Dcum had to be sung; but for some 
time It wa.s quite impossible to shake off the 
crowd at the door. At last the procession 
moved, and I, at the peril of iny life—for I he 
crowd, courier!., and chasseurs rode like luna- 
tic.s—ran down to the cathedral. To my sur¬ 
prise, the PojHj had anticipated me, and the 
door was shut. I was alioiit to retire in de- 
.spnir, when I saw a little man creeping silently 
up to a small gate, followed by a very tall and 
ungainly prince in a rod uniform, which put ire 
very much in mind of Diierow in his w'oist days. 
I liKiked again, and I knew it wa.s my friend 
the Abbe, and if I followed him,I must go*right. 
It was as I expected. While we hud been 
abusing the arrangements, lie had gone and 
asked for the key of the sacristy, by which way 
we entered the church. It was densely crowd¬ 
ed in all parts, and principally by troops who 
hud preoccupied it. When the host was rni.sed, 
the effect was grand in the extreme. The Pope, 
with all his subjects, bowed their hetid.s to the 
pavement, and the crash of arms was succeeded 
by the most perfect silence. The next cere¬ 
mony was the benediction of the people from 
the palace, wdiich is situate on the extreme 
height of the town. Nerving myself for this 
last cfltirt, I struggled and stumbled up the hill. 
There the thousands from the coihitry and neigh- 
bofhood were assembled, and in a few minutes 
the Pope arrived. In the interval nil the fufades 
of the houses had liccii illuminated, and the 
effects of the light on the various picturesque 
groups and gay uniforms was very .striking. A 
burst of music and fresh cannon nnnotmecd the 
arrival of His Holiness. Ho went straight into 
the palace, and in a few minutes the priests 


with the torches entered the small chapel which 
was erected on the balcony. The Pope follow- 
cd, and then arose one shout, such as I never 
remember to have heard: another and another 
and all knelt, and nut a whisper was heard. As 
the old man stretched out his hands to bless the 
people, his voice rung clear and full m the 
night: 

“ Sit nomcn Dei bencdictum.” 

And the people, with one voice, replied; 

" £x hue et nunc ct in geculum.” , 

Then the Pope : ■* 

“Adjutorum nostrum in nomino Bommi." 

The people: » 

• “ Qui fecit ecelnm et terraxn." 

His Holinc.ss ; 

“ Ihsncdicat vos omnipotens Deus Pater, Filius, et 
Spiritus Snnetus " 

And the people, with one voice: ■» 

“ Amen I" 

Thursday Evening. 

The Volletri fireworks were Certainly a fail¬ 
ure ; the populati.on understands gcniiflpxion.s 
better than squibs and crackers; hut the il¬ 
lumination, which consisted of large pots of 
grease placed on posts at intervals of a y.ird 
down every street, had really a ver)-goodAeffect, 
and might afford u good hint fur cheap illumina¬ 
tions in Englcsid. What is mast remarkable to 
an Englishman on such occasions is. the total 
absence of drunkenness and the admirable and 
courteous conduut of the people to each other. 
It seemed to me that the population ni'ver slept: 
they were perambulating the streets chanting 
“Viva Pio Nono” all night ;*and, at 8 o’clock 
this morning, there was the same crowd, with 
the .same excitement. I went early to the Papal 
Palaee to witne.ss the reception of the different 
deputations; but, notwithstanding my aetivify. I 
arrived one of the last, and on being shown into 
a waiting-room found myself standing in u mot¬ 
ley group of generals of everj’ clime, priests in 
every variety of costume, judges, embassadors, 
and noble guards. A lung suite of ten rooms 
was thrown oi>cn, and probably the old and 
tajicstried walls had never witiic.s.sed so strange 
a sight before as the, gallery presenteil. There 
was a kind of order and degree preserved in the 
distrihntion of the visitors. The firs-t room 
mostly contained priests of the lower ranks, in 
the second were gentlemen in \iolet colored 
dresses, looking proud and inflatcil; then came 
a room full of otiieers, then di'fingiiislied stran¬ 
gers, among whom might be seen General Bara- 
guay d’Hiiliers, Oouni Liitloll, the Neapolitan 
embassador, the Priiiees Jl.issimo, Corsini, Rus- 
IKili, Cesareni, all eovered with stars, ribbons, 
and embroidery. The door of each room was 
kept by the miinieipal troop.s, who were evident¬ 
ly very new to the work, for the pages in their 
pink .silk dresses might ho seen ooensionally 
instructing them in the salute. Pi-eseiitly there 
WHS a move, every one drew back for Cardinal 
Mnechi: he is the doyen of the oollege. mid. as 
Archbishop of Velletri, appeared in his bright, 
est scarlet robes—a fit subject for the pencil of 
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the great masters. Hu was followed by Cardi¬ 
nals Asquini and Dupont in more modest garb, 
and each as he passed received and gracefully 
acknowledged the homage of the crowd. While 
we wore standing waiting, two priests in full 
canonicals marched by with stately ste])s, pre- 
, ceded by the cross, and bearing the consecrated 
elements which they were to administer to the 
Pope; they remained with him about twenty 
minutes, and again the doors were thrown open, 
and they^ome out'w’ith the same forms. The 
Sacrament was succeWod by the breakfast 
service of gold, which it would have made any 
amatewrs of Benvenuto Cellini's workmunshi]> 
envious to sec. At last the breakfast was cndAl, 
and I began to hope there was some chance of 
our suspense terminating, when there was a 
great movement among the crowd at one end 
of the gallery, the pages rushed to their posts. 
Hung back the two doors, and the Prime Min¬ 
ister, Cardinal Antonclli, entered. Standing in 
that old palacS, and gazing on the Priest Pre¬ 
mier, I could realize the times of Mazariii and 
Richelieu. Neither of these could have pos¬ 
sessed a haughtier eye than Antouelli, or carried 
themselves more proudly: every action spoke 
the nten self-possessed and confident in the 
greatness of bis position. He is tall, thin, about 
forty-four or forty-five, of a dark tind somewhat j 
sallow complexion, distinguished not by the j 
regularity or beauty of his features,'but by the j 
calmness and dignity' of their expression. As | 
the mass moved to let him pass to the Papal 
apartments at tbe^other extremity of the gallery, 
there was nothing flurried in his manner or 
hurried in his step—he knew to a nicety the 
precise mode of courtesy which he should show 
to each of his worshiiiers; for instance, when 
• the* French ganeral—ay, the rough soldier of 
the camp—bent to kiss his hand, he drew it 
back, and spoke a few low, complimentary 
words as he bowed low' to him, always gracious¬ 
ly, almost condescendingly. When the Roman 
princes wished to perform the same salute his 
hand met their lips half-way. When the crowd 
of abbd.s, monk.s, priests, and deacons, seized it, 
it passed on unresistingly from mouth to mouth, 
as though he knew that blessing was passing 
out of him, but that he found sulficicnt for oil. 

I was beginning to marvel what had become of 
my little friend of the preceding evening, Don 
Pietro, when iVbserved a slight stoppage, oc¬ 
casioned by some one falling at the Cardinal's 
feet. It was Don Pietro. He had knelt down 
to get a better hold of the hanging fringes, and 
no power could withdraw them from his lips; 
he appeared determined to exhaust their valu¬ 
able savor, and, for the first time, 1 saw a «milo 
on Antonclli’s countenance, which soon changed 
into a look of severity, which so frightened the 
little abbate that he gave up his prey. Cardi¬ 
nal Antonelli went in to the Pope, and expecta¬ 
tion and patience had to be renewed. Then 
came aU the deputations in succession, men 
with long parchments and long faces of anxiety.' 
There could not have been less than eight or ] 


ton of these, who tdl returned from the interview 
looking very bright and contented, ejaculating 
“Quanto e buono I quanto bmnol" To my 
great disappointment, a very officious little gen- 
tloman, who, it appears, is a nephew of Cardi¬ 
nal Borroneo, and who, only two days since, 
hod been appointed a kind of deputy master of 
the ceremonies-, informed me that it was very 
unlikely His Holiness could receive any more 
people, as he had to go out at eleven, which fact 
was confirmed by the Papal couriers, who 
marcUed, booted and spurred, whip in hand, 
into the ante-room. This announcement had 
scarcely been made, when Cardinal Antonclli 
appeared and informed ns that the Pope would 
rcccit^ two or three at a time, but that they 
mu.vt not stop long. The first batch consisted 
of “ our own eorrcspondciitDon Flavio Gbigi; 
1 looked round to sec who was the third, it was 
the little abbate. As we entered the presence 
chamber, I mode an inclination, but, tfi my sur¬ 
prise, both Don Flavio and Don Pietro rushed 
forward. The Ghigi gracefully^und with emo¬ 
tion, kissed the Sovereign’s foot, and then his 
I hand, which was extended to him. His Holi- 
ness had cvidqptly been greatly excited. He 
took Don Fl.avio by the hand, saying, ‘‘ Rise 
up, my son, our .sorrow.s arc over.'’ jVIeanw'hilo 
Don Pietro hud embraced not merely the foot, 
but the ankle. Vainly the Pope bade him rise. 
At la-st he exclaimed, Imikiiig at the little man 
with wonder, “ Eh! I’liii Don Pietro con uiia 
I barba!’’ “Ah,’' said the unelericul priest, not 
in any degree taken by surprise, “Since our 
misfortunes, your Holiness, 1 never had the 
heart to shave.” “ Then, now that happier 
times arc come, wo shall .sec your face quite 
clean,” was the Pope's reply. More genu¬ 
flexions, more embracings, and away we went. 
After a few minutes’ delay, the gentlemen of 
the chamber gave notice that His Holiness was 
about to pa-ss; he was preceded by pric.sts bear¬ 
ing the crucifix,^and this' time wore a rich em¬ 
broidered stole; his benevolent face lighted up 
as ho blessed all his servants who knelt on his 
passage. He has a striking countenance, full 
' of paternal goodness; nor does his tendency to 
obe.sity interfere with the dignity of his move¬ 
ments. Some half-dozen Capuchins fell down 
' before him, and the guards had some difficulty 
in making them move out of the way. As the 
Pope moved he dispensed his blessing to the 
right and to the left. Meanwhile a great crowd 
had collected outside. When he apfwared ho 
'was enthusiastically cheered. He entered his 
carriage—the .scarlet couiicrs kicked, cracked, 
and spurred—the tioops all knelt—the hand 
played some stfUngc anthem, I’ur'he has lieoome 
rather tired of “ Viva Pio A'ono,'' with which 
he has no agreeable u.->sociations—and the 
pageant passed away. * 

I w'as compelled to decline the invitation 
from the Council of State; and, soon after his 
Holiness’s departure, I started for Rome, in 
order to arrive beiurc the gates were shut, for 
the passjiort systcgi is in the strictest opei|ition. 
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THE RETURN OF POPE PIUS IX. TO ROME. 

All along tho road fortunately the preparations the Latcran being thrown open the gorgeous 
have taken the turn of cleanliness—whitewash hierarchy of Rome, with the banners of the 
is at a premium. At Gonzano and Albano the various Basilica), the insignia and costume of 
woods of Dunsinane sf cm to bo moving through every office issued forth, the effect was bevond 
the towns. At the former place I saw General measure imposing. An artist must have failed 
Paraguay d’Hilliors, who had to send to Albano in jiainting, as he must have failed in eoraposin<T 
for two cutlets and bread, the supplies of Gen- such a picture. Precisely at 4 o’clock the ba” 
zano being exhausted. The Pope leaves Yclletri teries on the Place announced that the rorlege ' 
to-morrow, Friday, 12th, at 8 o'clock. At w'as in view, and presently tho clouds of dust 
Genziino the Neapolitan troops leave him, and blown before it gave a less agreeable a.ssuranee 
are replaced by the French; at Albano he of its approach. The proecssion was headed 
breakfasts, and enters Rome at 4 o’clock, by a strong detachment of cavalry* then fol- 
Preparations arc making for a grand illArnina- lowed the tribe of couriers, outriders, and oflicials 
tion, and the town is all alive. —whom I described from Vclletri—morg troops, 

Ro.ufc, Fndny Ernting, April 13. aijd then the Pope. As he passed the drums 
The history of the last two years ha-s taught beat the generate, and the soldiers knelt, it was 
us Ui set very little reliance on any demonsira- commonly reported, but I know not with what 
tions of public opinion. But for this sa<l ex- truth; it was the first time they ever knelt bc- 
pcricncc I should have warmly congratulated fore the head of the church. Cergiinly, with 
the Pope and his French advisers on the succe.ss the Italians church ceremonies arc an instinct 
of their experiment, and augured well of the —the coloring and grtJuping arc sotoaccidcntally 
now Roman era from tho enthusiasm which has but artistically arranged ; the bright scarlet of 
ushered it in. It is true that there was want- tho numerous cardinals mingling with the solemn 
ing the delirious excitement which greeted our black of the Comcrvatori, the ermine of the sen- 
secorid Charles on his return from a sixteen ate, the golden vestments of the high-priests, and 
years’ exile: nor were the forms of courtly the soberer hues of the inferior orders of the cler- 
e.tiqnettc broken through as on* that mcmnra- gy. When tho Pope descended from the c^riage 
ble 21st ol March, when Napoleon, accoinjia- a loud cheer was raised and handkerchiefs were 
nied b}’ Cainhronne and Bertrand dashed into waved in aburylancc; but, alas.' the enthusia-sm 
the court of the Tuileries and was borne on that is valuable is that which does not boa.st of 
the shoulders of his troops into the Salic des such a luxury as handkerchiefs. Very few people 
Mareehaiix. Even the genuine heartiness, the .seemed to think it necessary to kneel, and, on 
tineali uliitiiig expression of emotion, which dc- the whole, the mass were more interested in 
lighted the Pope at Fro.sinonc and Vellctri, tho pageant itself than in the circumstances in 
were not found in Rome , but then it must be which it originated. The exeitbnient of curiosity 
remembered that it was from Rome the Pope was, however, at its height, for many people in 
was driven forth as an exile—that shame and defiance of horse and foot broke into the square, 
silence arc the, natural expri'ssions of regret where they afforded excellent sport to the 
and repentance; so. eoiisiileri’ig every thing, chasseurs, who amused themselt^s in knoebing 
the Pope was very well received. Bright ban- off their hats and then in preventing them from 
ners waved over his head, bright (lovv'crs were |>icking them up. I ran down in time to sco 
sirewn on his path, the day was warm and liis Holiness march in procession up the cei.tre 
sunny—in all respects it was a mornini» o/io ' of the magnificent St. Giovanni. This religious 
nolamla rrrdu, one of the dies yasli of tho re- ] part of the, ceremony was perhaps more im- 
forracd Papacy. i posing than that outside the church. The dead 

And yet the thoughts which the gorgeous ' silence while the Pope prayed, the solemn .strains 
scene, suggested wore not of unmixed gratilica- when he rose from his knees, the rich draperies 
tion. French troops formed the Papal escort; which covered the walls and east an atmosphere 
French troojis lined the streets and thronged ; of purple light around, the. black drcs“cs and 
St. Peter's. At fiiM the. mind was carried back ' the vails ■which the ladies wore, mingling with 
to the limes when Pepin, as tin- eldest .son of every variety of uniform, stars, and ribbons, pro- 
thc Catholic chureli, restored the Pope to tin*! duecd an admirable cireet. The great object, 
throne of the Apostle, and for the moment wc ! when this eereniony was hall finished, was to 
were disposed to feci that the event and the in- ' reach St. Peter’s before the Pope could arrive 
strument were happily associated. hut a mo- j there, every body, of course, starting at the 
luent'.s glance at tho tri-eolor standard, at the , .same moment, and eai'h party thinking they 
free and easy manner of the general-in-cliicf were going to do a very clever thing in taking 
when he. met the Pope at the gate, jff the Lnteraii, a narrow rmiudaboiif way to tho Ponte Sisto, 
recalled the miifd back to the French Republic, .so choking it up and leaving the main road by 
with all its long train of intrigue, oppression, the Coliseum and tho Foro Trajano quite do- 
nnj infatuated folly. sorted. In tho palmiest days of the circus 

But, whatever the change of .scene may be, Rome could never have witnessed such ehariot- 
it must be admitted that the drama was full of racing. All ideas of courtesy and solemnity 
Hiterest and the decorations magnifiecnt. When betitting the occasion were banished. The only 
I he sun shone on tho inas.scs cidjected in the thing w'as who could arrive first at the bridge. 
r;:i/.7.:i of St. Giovanni, and the‘great gates of Tho streets as we passed through were quite 
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deserted—it looked like a city of the dead. As 
we passed that admirable institution, the Hospi¬ 
tal St. Giovanni Colabita, w’hich is always open 
to publio view, the oiheiatin^ pric.*.ts and sol¬ 
diers were standing in wonder at the entrance, 
and the sick men raised themselves on their 
arms and looked with interest on the excitement 
*<Kicasioncd by the return of the Head of that 
Church, to which they owed the foundation 
where they sought repose, and the faith that 
taught them hope. ■ By the time wo arrived 
at fit. Pethr's the immense .space was already 
crowded, but, thank.s to my Irish pertinacity, I 
soon elbowed myself info a foremost place at the 
head of the steps. Here 1 had to wait for abogt 
an hour, admiring the untiring energy of the 
mob, who resisted all the attempts of the troops 
to keep them back, the gentle expostulations of 
the oflicers^and sometimes the less gentle per¬ 
suasion of the bayonet. At 6 o’clock, the ban- 
ners flew fr<tfn the top of Adrian’s Tomb, and 
the roar of cannon recommenced; but again 
the acclamations were very partial, and, but 
for the invaluable pocket-handkerchiefs of the 
over-sympathizing ladies, the afl'air must have 
passed oil rather coldly. It was, howes cr. very 
difierei^ in St. Peter’s. When his Holiness 
trod that magnificent temple the thou.sands col¬ 
lected within its walls aj)pcared tignlv impressed 
with the grandeur, the almost awful grandeur 
of the scene. The man, the occasion, and the 
splendor, all so striking; never tvas the host 
celebrated under a more remarkable combina¬ 
tion of circumstances. The word of command 
given to the troojls rang through the immense 
edifice, then the crash of arm.s, and cverv man 
knelt for some moments amid a breathless si¬ 
lence, only broken by the drums, which rolled 
' at iotervals. •{he mass was ended. St. Peter’s 
sent forth the tens of thousands, the soldiers fell 
in, the pageantry was at an end. Then came 
the illumination, which was very beautiful, not 
from the brilliancy of the lights, but from its 
being so universal. St. Peter’s was only lighted 
e» demi-toiletle, and is to appear in his glory to¬ 
morrow evening; but as the wind played among 
the lamps, and the flames flickered and bright¬ 
ened in the breeze, the cfTect from the Pincian 
was singularly graceful. The Cunipodoglio, 
that centre of triumph, was in a blaze of glory, 
and the statues of the mighty of old stood forth, 
like dark and solemn witnesses of the past, ih 
the sea of light. But one by one the lamps 
died out, the silence and the darkness of the 
night resumed their sway, and the glory of the 
day became the history of the past. 

Thus far prognostications have been defeated. 
The Pojic is in tlie Vatican. Let us hopg the 
prophets of evil may again find their predictions 
falsified; but. alas! it is impossible to bo blind 
to the fact, that within the last few days the 
happiness of many homes has been destroyed, 
and that the triumph of the one has been pur- 
(diased by the sorrows of the many. True, 
some 30,000 scudi have been given in charity, 
of which the Pope granted 25,000; but there is 


that which is even more blessed ihnn food—it 
is liberty. There were conspiracies, it is true. 
An attempt was made to set fire to the Qnirinal; 
a small machine infernale t’as exploded near the 
Palazzo Teodoli. There was the excuse for 
some arrests, but not for so many. But if the 
hand of the administration is hi prexs too heavily 
tin the people, the absence of prudence and in¬ 
dulgence on the' part of the church can not Ih» 
compensated for- by the presence of its head. 
In former day^s of clerical ignorance and relig¬ 
ious bigotry the masler-w-ritiiigs of antiquity, 
-which Verc found inscribed on old parchments, 
were obliferaled to make way for mixsals, homi¬ 
lies, and golden legends, gorgeously illuminateil 
hut igjorantly expressed. Let not the church 
fall into the same error in these days, by cfl’acing 
from its rcconl the stern hut solemn lessons of 
the past, to replace thorn by illiberal, ungener¬ 
ous, and therefore erroneous views, clothed al¬ 
though they may be with all the pride ^nd pomp 
of papal supremacy. Doubtless sonic time will 
elapse before any particular course of policy will 
be laid down. The Piqie v\ ill Ibr the moment 
bide his time and oliservc. No one (piestions 
his good intentions, no man puts his beneioleiiee 
in doubt. Let'him only fnllow the dictates of 
his own kindness of heart. <-hastencd by bis bit¬ 
ter experience, which will teach him alike to 
avoid the extremes of iiuhilgenee and the ex- 
ce.sses of severity. 

Salurdau Morning, April Kl 
I am glad to be able to tidd that the night 
has passed off in the most quiet and satisfactory 
niaiiiicr, and 1 do not hear that in a single in- 
stance public trtinquillity was disturbed. The 
decorations, eoiisisiing of bright colors and rich 
tajicstry, which ernatnented the windows and 
balconies yesterday, are kept up to-day, and 
tjic festive appeartinec of the city is fully iiiain- 
tained. There is an apjiareiit increase of move¬ 
ment in all the principal thoroughfares. His 
Holiness is engapej to-day in receiving various 
deputations, but"to-morrow the eereiiionics will 
reeorainenee with high mass at St. Peter's, after 
which the Pope will bless tlie people from the 
balcony, and no doubt for several dtiys to come 
religions observances will occupy all the time 
and attention of his Holiness. 1 am very glad to 
find, from a gentleman who arrived last night, 
having followed the papal progress through 
Cesterna, Vellctri, Genzano, and Alhaiio, several 
hours after I had left, that the most perfect 
tranijuillily prevailed on the whole line of road, 
and up to the gates of Rome, at four o'clock this 
morning not a single accident had occurred to 
disturb the general satisfaction. Of course the 
whole city is alivo with rcport% of various de¬ 
scriptions; every body draw.s his own conclu¬ 
sions from the groat events of yesterday, *and 
indulges in vaticinations in the not improbable 
event of General Buraguayd’Hillicrs’ immediate 
departure, now that his mission has been accom¬ 
plished. A fine field will be ojmn for specula¬ 
tion. Meanwhile the presence of the sovereign 
has been of one inestimable advantage to the 
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town—it has put the municipality on the alert., their judgment, is invoked. It is not to theif 
The heaps of rubbish have licen removed from ' understanding that these rhapsodies are address- 
the centres of the squares and the comers of the! ed, but to their will and their pa-ssions. A 
different streets, to tlip great diseomfiture of the writer who really meant lo vindicate an institu- 
tribes of hungry dogs which, for the comfort of tion against its abases, would adopt a widely 
the tired population, had not energy to bay different course; and it is only begging George 
through the night. Workpeople have liecn in- Sand out of the hands of the Jury to assert that 
ccssanti}' employed in carting away the remains the intention of her writings is opposed to their, 


of republican violence. I observe, however, 
that the causeway between the Vatican and St. 
Angelo, which was broken down by the mob, 
has not yet been touched. Are we to hail this 
as an omen that the sovereign will nevor again 
require lo seek the shelter of the fortress, or os 
an evidence that the ecclesiastical and the civil 
power are not yet entirely united? 

[From Ccntloy's MUcclIany.] 

THE GENIUS OF GEORGE SAND. 

Tin; COMEDY OF FttANCOIS LE CIIAMPI. 

S CARtlELY half a dozen years have elapsed ! 

stiicc it was considered a dangerous expcri- ■ 
nient lo intrvduce the name of George Sand 
into an English periodical. In the interval wo 
have fivercome our .scruples, and the hfe and 
writings of George Sand arc nosv as well known 
in this country as those of Charles Dickens, or 
Bulwer Lytton. The fact itself is a .sfriking 
proof of the pow'cr of a great intellect to make 
itself heard in spite of the prejudices and aver¬ 
sion of its audience. 

Tho intellectual power of George Sand is at¬ 
tested by the suffrages of Europe. The use to 
which she has put it is miother question. Un- 
i'ortniiiitch', she has applied it, for the most 
[lart, to so bad a use, that half the people who 
acknowledge the aseciidcney of her genius, see 
iiKi much ix-casion to deplore its perversion. 

The principles she has launched upon the 
world have an inevitable tendeney towiiiil flic 
disorganization of all existing institutions, polit¬ 
ical and .social. This is the broad, paliialile 
fact, let .sojihistry disguise or <#vade it as it may. 
Whether she pours out an intense novel that shall 
plow up the ixKjts of the domestic system, or com- 
jMises a proclamation for tho Red Republicans 
that shall throw the streets into a flame, her influ¬ 
ence is cipially undeniable and equally pcrniciou.s. 

It 1ms been frequently urged, in the defense 
of her novels, that they do not as.sail the insti¬ 
tution of morriage, but the wrongs that arc 


effect, which is to .sap the foundations upon which 
tho fabric of domestic life reposes. 

Her practice accords haymnniously with her 
doctrines. Nobody who knows w’haUthe actual 
life of George Sand has been, can doubt for a 
moment the true nature of her opinions on the 
subject of marriage. It is not a pleaShnt sub¬ 
ject to touch, and we should shrink from it, if it 
were not ns notorious as every thing else by 
which she has become famous in her time. It 
forms, in reality, as much a part of the philoso¬ 
phy she desires to impress upon tile world, a.s 
the books through which she has expounded her 
theory. It is neither more nor less than her 
I the.oTy of freedom and indepcnifenco in the mat- 
Itcr of passion [we dare not dignify it by any 
■ higher name.) put into action—rather vagrant 
action, wo fear, but, on that account, all the 
more decisive. The wonder is, how any body, 
however ardent an admirer of Georgtf Sand’s 
genius, can .suppose for a moment that a wom¬ 
an who leads this life from choice, and who 
carries its excesses to an extremitj' of voluptu¬ 
ous caprice, could by any human possibility, 
pa.sb so completely out of herself into another 
person in her linok.s. The supposition is not 
only absurd in itself, but yttcrly inconsistent 
with the boldness and siiu-crity of her chariictcr. 

Some sort of justiticalion for the career of 
Madame Dudevant has been attempted to be 
extracted from the alicced unhappiness of her 
married life, which dro\e her'at last lo Break 
the bond, and purchase her liberty at the sacri- 
lice of a large portion of her fortune, originally 
considerable. But all such justifieation.s must 
be accepted with hesitation in tho absence of 
authentic data, and more especially when sub¬ 
sequent eircumstanecs are of a nature to throw 
suspicion upon the defense. Cases undoubtedly 
occur in which the violent disruption of domes¬ 
tic tie.s may be extenuated even upon moral 
grounds; hut wo can not comprehend by what 
I process of rca-soning the .argnraent c.an be 
stretched so as to cover anv indisrretions that 


perpetrated in its name. (Jive her the full j take place afterward. 

beneflt of her intention, and the result is still i Madame Dndevaiit was married in 1822; 
tho same. Her eloquent expositions of ill-as- j her husband is represented as a plain country 
sorted unions—her daring appeals from the ob-1 gentleman, very npriglit and literal in his way, 
ligations they impose, to tho affections they out-; and quite incuiinble. as may readily be supposed, 
rage—her assertion of the rights of nature over j of sym[>athizing with what one of her ablest 
the conventions of society, have tho final effect' critics calls her "aspirations toward the infinite, 
of justifying the violation of duty on tho pro- j art and liberty.” She boro him two children, 
carious ground of passion and inclination. Tho, lived with him eight years, and, shortly after 
bulk of her readers—of all readers—take such tho insurrection of July, 1830, fled from her 


social philosophy in tho gross; they can not' dull house at Noliant, and went up to Paris, 
pick out its nice distinctions, and sift its mys- Ujwii this step nobody has a right to pronounc* 
tical |•c!linomenl8. It is loss a matter of reason-' judgment. Nor should tho world penetrate the 
ing'ihan of feeling. Their sensibility, and not recesses of her private life from that day for 
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^'ard, if lier life could be truly considered pri¬ 
vate, and if it 'were not in fact and in reality a 
part and parcel of her literary career. She has 
made so little scruple about publishing it her¬ 
self, that nobody else need have any such scruple 
on that head. She has been interwoven in such 
close intimacies with a succession of the most 
^celebrated persons, and has acted upon all oc¬ 
casions so openly, that there is not the slightest 
disgui.se upon the matter in the literary circles 
of Paris. But even all this publicity might not 
whplly warrant a relerence to the erratic course 
of this extraordinary woman, if she had not made 
her own experiences, to some extent, the basis 
of her Works, which are said b}' thosu most fa¬ 
miliar with her habits and associations, to eon- 
tain, in a variety of forms, the confession of the 
.strange vicissitudes through which her heart and 
imagination have pas.sed. The reflection is not 
limited to general types of human character and 
passion, but constantly descends to individualiza¬ 
tion ; and heiF intimate friends are at no loss to 
trace through her numerous productions a whole 
gallery of portraits, beginning with poor M. 
Dudevant, and running through a remarkable 
group of contcm]>orary celebrities. Her works 
then are, avowedly, transcripts of her life; and 
her life\'onsequently becomi'.'i, in a grave sense, 
literary property, as the spring from whence 
has issued the turbid principles she glories in 
enunciating. 

We have no desire to pursue this view of 
George Siind'.s writings to its ultimate conse- 
([ueiices. It is enough for our present purpose 
to indicate the .soiircc and nature of the influ- 
uiicc she exercises. Taking her life and her 
works together, their action and rc-action upon 
each other, it may be observed that such a 
writer could be produced and fostered only in 
such a state of Society as that of Paris. "With 
all her genius she would perish iii London. The 
moral atmosphere of France is necessary alike 
to its culture and reception—the volcanic soil— 
the perpetual excitement—the instability of the 
people and the government—the eternal tur¬ 
moil, caprice, and transition—a society agitated 
and polluted to its core. These elements of fa¬ 
naticism and confusion, to which she has admin¬ 
istered so skillfully, have made her what she 
is. In such a country as England, calm, or- 
derl}', and conservative, her social philosophy 
would lack eafth for its roots and air for its 
blo.ssoras. The very institutions of Franco, upon 
which no man can count for an hour, are cssen- 
ita! to her existence as a writer. 

But time that mellows all things has not been 
idle with George Sand. After having written 
•• Indiana,” “ Lelie,” “ Valentine,” and sundry 
other of her most con.spicuons works, she fotfnd 
it necessary to defend herself against the charge 
of advocating conjugal infidelity. The defense, 
to be sure, was pre-eminently sophistical, and 
re.sted on a complete evasion of the real ques¬ 
tion : but it was a concession to the feelings 
and decorum of society which could not fail in 
some measure to operate as a restraint in future 


labors. Her subsequent works were not quite 
so decisive on these topics; and in some of them 
marriage was even treated with a respectful 
recognition, and love wa% suffered to run its 
course in purity and tranquillity', without any 
of those terrible struggles with duty and con¬ 
science which were previously considered indis¬ 
pensable to bring out its intensity. 

A-nd now comes an entirely new phase in the 
development of George Sand’s mind. Perhaps 
about this lime the influences immediately act¬ 
ing upon her may have undergone a modifica¬ 
tion that will partly help to explain the miracle. 
Her daughter, the fair Solangc, is grown up and 
about to be married; and the hou.sehold thoughts 
and care.'', and the tcndcrncs.s of a .>.erious and 
unseltis'ii cast, which creep to a mother's, heart 
on sueh occasions, may have shed their sweet¬ 
ness upon this wayward soul, and inspired it 
with congcniiil utterances. This is mere spec¬ 
ulation. more or lo-'-s corroborated by time an^ 
circumstance ; but whatever may have !»ccn the 
agencies by which the charm wa-s wrought, cer¬ 
tain it is that George Sand has rcccMtly produced 
a work which, wc will not s.ay flippantly in the 
words of the song, 

“ ifns for once a mornl,” 

but which is in the highest degree eliaste in 
conception, and full of simplicity and Iriitlifiil- 
ness in the execution. This work is in the form 
of a throc-aci comedy, and is called “'Franfois 
Ic Champi.” (For the. benefit of the country 
gentlemen, wc may as well at once explain that 
the word champi means a foundling of the fields.) 

The domestic morality, the quiet nature, the 
home feeling of thi.s eomedy may be dcseiilicil 
as something wonderful for George Sand; noi 
that her genius wa.s not felt to be plastic ciiouirli 
for such a display, but that nobody suspected 
sh6 could have accomplished it with so slight an 
appearance of artifice or false sentiment, or with 
so much geniality and faith in its truth. But 
this is not the t>nly wonder connected with 
“Fmnfois Ic Ghampi.” Its reception by the 
Paris audience was something yet more won¬ 
derful. Wc witnessed a few w'ceks ago at the 
Odcon its hundred and fourth or fifth represent¬ 
ation—and it was a sight not readily forgotten. 
The acting, exquisite as it was through the 
minutest articulation of the scene, was infinitely 
less striking than the stillness and patience of 
the spectators. It was a strange and curious 
thing to .see these mercurial people pouring in 
from their gay cafes and restaurants, and sitting 
down to the representation of this dramatic pas¬ 
toral with much the same close and motionless 
attention as a studious audience might be ex¬ 
pected to give to a scientific lecture. And it 
was more curious still to contrast what wds 
doing at that moment in difTercnt places with a 
like satisfaction to other crowds of listeners; 
and to consider what an odd compound that 
people must be who can equally enjoy ^he rustic 
virtues of the Odeon, and the grossnesses and 
purient humors of the Varict6s. Paris and the 



AMUSEMENTS OP THE 

Parisians will, probably, forever remain an enig< 
ma to the moral philosopher. One never ean 
see one’s way through their surprising contra' 
dictions, or calculate upon what will happen 
next, or what turn any given state of a flairs will 
take. In this sensuous, sentimental, volatile, 
and dismal Paris, any body who may think it 
worth while to cross the water for such a spec¬ 
tacle, may see reproduced together, side by side, 
the innocence of the golden ago, and the worst 
vices of the last stage of a high civilization. 

At the bottom of all this, no doubt, ^ill be 
found a constitutional melancholy that goes a 
great way to account for the opposite excesses 
into which the national character runs. A 
Frenchman is at heart the saddest mannn the 
universe; but his nature is of great compass at 
both end.s, being deficient only in the repose of 
the middle notes. And this constitutional mel¬ 
ancholy opposed to the habitual frivolity (it 
never desbrved to be called mirth) of the French 
is now more palpable than ever. Commercial 
depression has .brought it out in its darkest col¬ 
ors. The people having got what they wanted, 
begin now to discover that they want every 
thing cl.se. The shops arc emvty—the Palais 
Royal is as trisle as the suburb of a country 
town—and the drive in the Chumps Ely.sces, in 
spite of its display of horsemen and private car¬ 
riages, mixed up in motley cavalcade with hack 
cabriolets and oranibii«cs, is as ditferent from 
what It used to be in the old days of the mon¬ 
archy, a.s the castle of Dublin will be by-and-by, 
when the viceregal pageant is removed to Lon¬ 
don. The sparkling butterflies that used to 
flirt about in the gardens of the 'ruilcrics, may 
now be seen pacing moodily along, their eyes 
fixed on the ground, and their hands in their 
pocket.s, sometimes with an old umbrella (which 
seems to bo received by common assent as the 
emblem of broken-down fortunes), and some¬ 
times with a brown paper parcel under their 
arms. The animal spirits of the Parisians are 
very much perplexed under these circumstances; 
and hence it is that they alternately try to drown 
their melancholy in draughts of fiereo excite¬ 
ment, or to solace it by gentle sedatives. 

George Sand has done herself great honor by 
this charming little drama. That she should 
Imve chosen such a turbulent moment for such 
an experiment upon the public, is not the least 
remarkable incident connected with it. Only a 
few months before we heard of her midnight 
revels with the heads of the Repulican party in 
the midst of the fury and bloodshed of an emeute; 
and then follows close upon the blazing track 
of revolution, a picture of household virtues so 
sweet and tran'quil, so full of ^nderncss and 
love, that it is difficult to believe it to bo the 
production of the same hand that had recently 
flung flaming addresses, like brands, into the 
streets to set the town on Are. But we must 
be surprised at nothing that happens in France, 
where truth is so much stranger than fiction, as 
to extinguish the last fragment of hn excuse for 
ereduijty and wonder. « I 

Vou. I.—No. 1.—G 


COURT OF LOUIS XV. gf 

AMUSEMENTS OP THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XV. 

T one time the whole court was thrown into 
groat commotion by a sudden fancjy which 
the king took for worsted work. A courier was 
instantly dispatched to Paris for wool, needles 
and canvas. He only took two hours and a half 
to go and come back, and the same day all the 
courtiers in Versailles were seen, with the Duke 
of Gesvres at their head, emWoidering like tfa;eir 
sovereign. At a later ^riod, both the new and 
the old nobility joined in the common pursuit of 
pleasure before their fall. Bad taste and friv 
ok>usnc.ss marked their amusements. Titled 
ladies, who eagerly sought the favor of being 
allowed a seat in the presence of Madame de 
Pompadour, visited in secret the popular ball of 
the Purcherons, or amused themselves by break¬ 
ing plates and glasses in obscure cabarets, as¬ 
suming the free and reckless tone o?men. Their 
husbands in the meanwhile embroidered at home, 
01 paced the stately galleries of Louis XIV. at 
Versailles, a little painted cardboard figure in 
one hand, while with the other they drew the 
string which put it in motion. This preposterous 
amusement even spread throughout the'whole 
ration, and grave magistrates were to be met 
ill the streets'jilaying, like the rest, with their 
/)on//>w, as these figures were called. This 
childish fully was satirized in the following 
epigram . 

“ D'un pruple frivolc ct volage 
Pantin fut la divinity. 

Faut-il etre a'il ch^rissait I'inagc 
Dont i) cat la r^ahtC ?” 

The general degeneracy of the times was ac¬ 
knowledged even by those who shared in it. The 
old nobles ascribed it to that fatal evil, the Want 
of female chastity. Ncvoi, indeed, had this social 
stain been so universal and so great.—11 omen 
in France during the Eighteenth Century. 


The Pleasures op Old Age. —One forenoon 
I did prevail with my mother to let them cartj 
her to a considerable distance from the house, 
to a sheltered, sunny spot, whereunto wo did 
often resort formerly to hear tho wood-pigeons 
which frequented the fir trees hereabout. We 
seated ourselves, and did pass an hour or two 
very pleasantly. She remarked, how merciful 
it was ordered that those pleasures should re¬ 
main to the la-st days of life; that when the 
infirmities of age moke the company of others 
burdensorao to us and ourselves a burden to 
them, the quiet contemplation of the works of 
God’affords a .simple pleasure which needeth 
not aught else than a contented mind to enjoy; 
tho singing of birds, even a single flower, or a 
pretty spot like this, with its bank of primroses, 
and tho brook running in there below, and thi» 
warm sunshine, how pleasant they are. They, 
take back our thoughts to our youth, which age 
doth love to look back upon .—Diary of Lady, 
Willoughby. 
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(nram Baattey'i Miscellatqr.] 

THE CIRCASSIAN PRIEST-WARRIOR 
AND HIS WHITE HORSE. 

A TmJK TALE OF THE DAGHESTAH. 

w 

T he Russian camp lay at the foot 
Of a bold and lofty hill. 

Where many a noble tree had root, 

.^nd habbled many a rill; 

And the rill’s laughter anfl the shade— 

The melody and shade combin’d— 

Men of most gentle feelings made, 

But of unbending mind. ' 

On that hill’s side, oonoealed by trees, 
Slumber’d Circassia’s might, 

Awaiting tiS the war*honie neighs 
His welcome to the light. 

The lirst gra^li^t broke forth at length, 

And with it rose the Invader’s strength. 

Now, if the Vulture, reasoning bird. 

Foretelling blood and scenting strife, 

Had not among the hill-clouds stirr’d. 

One ^ould have said that human life, 

Save that of shepherds tending flocks, 

Breathed not among yon silent tbeks. 

What Spectre, gliding tow’rd the rays 
Of rising sun, meets Russian gaze, 

And is it fright, amaze, or awe. 

Distends each eye ^d hangs each jaw ? 

A Horse, as snow on mountain height, 

His master clothed all, too, in white, 

, Moved slowly mp the mountain’s side, 

Arclung his ne(^ in conscious pride. 

And though the cannon pointed stood. 

Charged with its slumb’ring lava flood, 

The rider gave no spur nor stroke, 

Nor did he touch the rein which lay 
Upon the horse's neck—who yoke 
Of spur nor rein did e’er obey. 

His master’s voice be knew—the horse. 

And by it checked or strain’d his course. 

But even no voice was needed now, 

For when he reach’d the mountain’s brow, 

He halted while his master spread 
His arms full wMe, threw back his bead, 

And pour'd to AU^ forth a pray’r— 

Or seem’d to pray—^for Russian ear 
Even in that pure atmosphere. 

The name of Allah ’lone could hear. 

The sound, whose purport is to nasM 
God’s name—h is an awful sound, • 

No matter from what lips it eame, 

Or in what form ’tis found— 

Jehovah! Allah! God alike, 

Must Christian heart with terror strflra. 

For ignorant as may be man, 

Or with perverted ioanimg stored, 

Thera is, within the soul’s wide ^Mtn, 

A deep onutterable word. 


A musio, and a hymn, 

Which any voice of love that breaks, 

From pious spirit gently wakes, 

Like slumb’ring Choruhim.* 

And “Allah, AUab, Allah 1’’ rose 
More thrilling still for Russian foes 
By Russian eyes unseen ! 

Behind a thick vyood’s screen, 

Circassia’s dreadful horsemen were 
Bowed to the earth, and drinking there 
Enthusjpsm grand from pray’r, 

Ready to spring as soldier flr’d. 

When soldier is a Priest inspir’d. 

> Ay, o’er that host the sacred name 
Of Allah rolled, a scorching flame, 

That thrilled into the heart’s deep core, 

And swelled it like a heaving ocean 
Visited by Temfiest's roar. 

Invader! such sublime emotion 
Bodes thee no good—so do not mock • 

The sacred sound which fills each rock. 

“ Yon Priest must fall, and by his*blood 
Damp the afirighted army’s zeal, 

Who dream his jjody’s proof and good 
’Gainst flying ball or flashing steel.’’ 

A gun was pointed—match applied— 

The ball leaped forth j the smoke spread wide. 
And cleared away as the echo died, 

And “ Allah ! Allah 1 Allah rose 
From lips that never quiver’d : 

Nor changed the White Priest’s grand repose. 
The White Hor-so never sliiver'd. 

The cannoneer, now trembling, blushed. 

For he rarely missed his aim, 

While his commander forward rushed, 

• With words of bitter blame. 

“There is no mark to guide the eye,” 

Faltered the tjjtiddcn man; 

“Yon thing of white i.s as the sky— 

No difl'ercncc can I seanl” 

“Let charge the gun with viitraillc show’t. 
And Allah will be heard no more.” 

And the gun was charged, and fixed, and 
fired; 

Full fifty bullets flew. 

The smoke hung long, the men admired 
How the cannon burst not through. 

And the startled echoes thundered. 

And more again all wondered— 

As died away the echoes’ roar— 

The name of AUah rose once more. 

• 

And “AllahI Allah! Allah!” rose, 

While horse and rider look’d repose. 

As statues on the mountain raised, 

Round whom the mitraille idly blazed, 

And rent and tore the earth around; 

But nothisg shook except the ground, 

Still the uBtroubled lip ne’er quivered, 

I Still that white aljar-horsc ne’er shivered. 
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“Wait his return,” &e captain cried; 

“The mountain’s aide a mark supplies, 

And range in line i^me twenty guns: 

Fire one by one, as back he runs; 

With mitraUle loaded be each gun— 

For him who kills a grade is won 1” 

But back the White Horse ran not—no I 
His pace was gentle, grand, and slow; 

His rider on the holy skies, 

In meditation fix’d his eyes. 

The enemy, with murderous plan, • 

Know not which to most admire, 

The grand White Steed, the grander roan, 
When, lo! the signal—“ Fire!” 

“ Unscath'd 1 unscath’d! now mark the race 1” 
The laughing soldiers cried: 

The White Horse quickens not bis pace, 

The Priest spurs not his side. 

‘Ha! mark his figure on the rock!” 

A second gun is ringing. 

The rock itself is springing, 

As from a mine’s low shock. 

Its splinters fiying in the air, « 

And round the Priest and steed is there 
Of balls and stones on atmosphere. 

What not one stain upon his side! 

The w'hited robe remains undyed— 

No bloody rain upon the path— 

Surprise subdues the soldier's UTath. 

“ Give him a chance fur life, one chance; 

(Now. hear the chance the captain gave) 

Let every gun be fired at once— 

At random, too—and he, the brave, 

If he escape, will have to tell 
A prodigy—a miracle— 

Or meet the bloodiest grave » 

That ever closed o'er human corse, 

O'er rider brave, or gallant horse.” 

• 

And away, and away, like thunder weather, 
Full twenty cannon blaze together; 

Forth the volcano vomits wide. 

The men who fired them .spring aside, 

As back the cannons wheeled. 

Then came a solemn pause; 

One would have thought the mountain reeled, 
As a crater opes its jaws. 

But the smoke and sulphur clearing, 

Down the mountain’s side, unfearing, 
Phantom-like glided horse and man, 

As though they had no danger ran. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” the soldiers cheer, 

* And clap their hands in wild delight. 
Circassia’s Priest, who scorn’d to fear, 

Bears the applause of Musoovite. 

Bu^ soldiers, load your guns once more; 

Load them if ye have time. 

For ears did hear your cannons rear, 

* To whom it is os sweet bells chime, 

• Inviting to a battle fmM. 


Dark eyes did see the mitraUU driven 
With murderous intent, ’ 

’Gainst the High Priest, to whom was given 
Protection by olTended Heaven, 

From you on murder bent, 

Haste, aaorilegious Russian, haste, 

For behtdd, their forest-screen they form, « 
With the ominous sounds of a gathering atorm 

Promptly—Bwiitiy—fatally burst. 

That storm by Patriot-piety nursed^ ^ 
Down it swept the nnountain’s side; 

Fast o’er the plain it pour’d, 

Aa avalanche—a deluge wide, * 

* O’er the invader roared. 

A White Horse, like a foaming wave, 

Dashed forward ’mong the foremost brave, 

And swift as is the silver light, 

He arrowy clear’d his way, * 

And cut the mass as clouds a ray. 

Or meteor piercing night. * 

Aimed at him now was many a lance, 

No spear could stop his fiery prance. 

Oft would he seize it with his mouth, 

With snort and fierce tempestuous froth, 

While swift the rider would cut down 
The lanceraan rash, and then dash on * 

Among advancing hosts, or flying. 

Marking hij path with fuemen dying. 

Now, the morning afterf when 

The gray light kiss’d the mountain. 

And down it, like a fountain. 

Freshly, clearly ran—oh, thpn 
The Priest and White Horse rose. 

So white they scarce threw shade; 

But now no sacrilegious blows 
At man nor horse are made. 

. 

The eyes profane that yester glared, 

Hung’ring for that sacred life, 

Were quench'd in jester’s fatal strife, 

And void of meaning stared. 

No lip could mock—no Russian ear 
Thanksgiving unto Allah hear, 

“ To Alla^ the deliverer 1” 

The mountain look’d unohang’d, the plain is 
red; 

Peaceful bo the fallen invaders’ bed. 

Paris. J- F. C. 


On Atheism.— “I had rather,” says Sir 
j Francis Bacon, “ believe all the fables in the 
j Legend, the Talmud, and the Koran, than that 
this universal frame is without a mind. God 
never wrought miracles to convince Atheists, 
because His ordinary works *re auffioient to 
convince thorn. It is true, that a little philoao- 
phy inclineth men’s minds to Atheism; hot 
depth in philosophy bringeth them ba^ to 
religion; for while the mind of man looketh 
upon second causes scattered, it may sometimes 
rest on them, and go no further; but when k 
beholdeth the chain of them confederate and 
Jinked together, it must needs fly to Provideaoe 
j and Deity." 
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[Froin the London Examiner.] 

TJNSECTARIAN EDUCATION IN EN- 
GLAND. 

PON none of the various classes of ofilcial 
men who have been employed for the kst 
tsrenty years in introducing or extending social 
and administrative reforms, has a more delicate, 
invidious, and thankless task devolved, than upon 
those who have had tl^e charge of the prelimin¬ 
ary i^rrangements for a system of national edu¬ 
cation. * 

A growing sense of the importance of this 
great sul^et has been slowly manifesting it¬ 
self since the close of last century. The Edge-' 
worths diffused practical views of individual 
education. Lancaster demonstrated the possi¬ 
bility, by judicious arrangement, of imparting 
instruction tof;reat numliers of children at once, 
and, by thus reducing the cost of education, of 
rendering it actcntable to the poorest. Before 
Lancaster entered the held some benevolent 
persons, among whom Nonconformists were the 
most numerous and active, had set on foot Sun- 


in 1645; <^100,000 in 1846 and in 1647; ami 
in 1848 it was raised to c£l25,00(). The dis¬ 
tribution of this grant bcing^ntrusted to a com¬ 
mittee of council, the president became to a 
certain extent invested with the character of a 
Minister of Education. A machinery of govern- 
I roent inspectors of schools was organized, and a 
I permanent educational secretary attached to the 
committee. Not to.mention other valuable re¬ 
sults, wo may add that the establishment of 
workhouse and factory school.s, and the institu¬ 
tion of the normal school for training teachers 
at Kneller Hall, are among the most prominent 
I benefits for which we are indebted to this grow- 
I ins: recognition of a care for the extension of 
general Education as one of the duties of govern¬ 
ment. 

When we thus look back on the twenty years 
since 1830, it can not be denied that a great 
. advance has been made. We have now the 
; rudiments of an educational dcpartinciit of gov- 
I ernment. The grants annually voted by parlia- 
; ment for educational purposes are «-till, it must 
I be confessed, unworthily small, when contrasted 



day schools for the benefit of those whose week- with the sums freely voted for less essential ob- 
day toil left them no leisure for mental cultiva- \ jects; and the operations of the committee on 
tion. "rto High Church and Tory parties at, education have been thwarted, impeded, and 
first very bitterly opposed these Sunday and . obstructed liy all kinds of narrow-minded and 
Lancaster schools; but finding tlfe tide too ' vexatious opposition. Still wc can console our- 


strong against them, they set up Dr. Bell, as a ' selves by the reflection that wc have got an 
Churchman, against Lancaster the Dissenter, educational department of government; that the 
and organized the National School Society in public minil is liecoming familiarized with its 
opposition to the British and Foreign School existence, and convinced of its utility, and that 
Society. Conlroveiisy. as usual, not only in- its organization, slowly indeed, but surely, is 
creased the numbers of those who took an inter- being extended and perfected, 
cst in the discussion, but rectified and improved This wa.s substantially admitted by Mr. Fox 
public opinion on the matters at issue. The in the able speech introducing his sujipleiiiciitary 
Edinburgh Review took the lead, and for a con- educational plan to the House of Commons; and 
uderaClc time k<^t it, as the champion of un- with the strongest sense of the merits and claims 


sectarian education; and the wit and wisdom j of the government measure, wc fiinl ourselves 
of Sydney Smith did invaluable service in this able very heartily to approve of the proposal of 
field. Mr. Fojf. It would remedy the defects of the 

The result was, that, very gradually, by means exi.-ting system vrith the least possible jar to 
of individuals and private associations, oppor- existing prejudices. With nothing heretofore 
tunities of education were extended to classes set on foot for the promotion of educational pur- 
who had not previously enjoyed them; improved poses would it in any way meddle—being ad- 
methods of tuition were introduced; and the dressed simply to the remedy of notorious dcl'ccls, 
good work w'ent on in an imperfect, scrambling, and for that piirpase using and strengthening the 
amorphous way till after the pa.ssing of the re- machinery at present employed by government, 
form bill, and the establishment of the Whigs in It is on every account desirable that a fair and 
power. From thi\time we have to date the earnest consideration should bo givim to the 
first regular efforts—^poor enough at first, la- second reading of this bill. It has been mixed 
mcntably inadequate still, but steadily and pro- up with other educational projects lately set on 
gressivcly increasing—to countenance and ex- foot, and not a very correct impression prevails 
tend general education by the government and respecting it. 

legislature. For here we must be allowed to remark, in 

The beginnings were very feeble, as we have passing, that of ^11 the caviling and vexatious 
said. From 1833 to 1838, d£20,000 was tfti- obstructions which the committ^ of council 
noally voted for the promotion of odncational have had to encounter, the most ungracioifk 
purposes, and this paltry sum was administered and indefensible appear to have been those of* 
by the Lords of the Treasury. Since 1839 the fered by advocates of unscctarian education less 
annual grant has been administered by the Com- reasonable and considerate than Mr. Fox. We 
mittee of Council on Education, and its amount arc not going to challenge any particular respect 
has been progressively augmented. From 1839 for the feelings of men in office. Itistheweil- 
to 1842 inclusive it was <£30,000 per annum; understood fate of those who undertake reforms 
u 1843 and 1844 it was <£40,000; <£75,000 to be or'Ucised sharpy and unreflectingly; ai.ch 
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Dinparing treatment helps to harden them for 
the discharge of unpalatable duties; and even 
the most captious objections may be suggestive 
of improved arrangements. But making every 
allowance on this score, it remains incontrovert¬ 
ible that men entertaining sound abstract views 
respecting unsectarian education, and the im¬ 
portance of intrusting to the local public a largo 
share in the control of educational institutions, 
like the members of the Lancashire School As¬ 
sociation and others, have not only refused to 
make due allowance for the obstructions opposed 
to the committee of council on education by the 
prepossessions of the general public, but, by as¬ 
suming an attitude of jealous opposition to it, 
have materially increased the difficulties with 
which it has had to labor. These gentlemen 
think no reform worth having unless it accord 
precisely with their preconceive^l notions; and 
are not in the least contented with getting what 
they u^ish, unless they can also have it in the 
exact way they wish it. Other and even more 
factious malcontents have l>een found among a 
class of very worthy but not very wise persons, 
who, before government totik any charge of 
education, had exerted them.HClvc.s to establish 
Sunday and other schools; and have now al¬ 
lowed the paltry jealousy lest under a new and 
improved system of general education their own . 
local and congregational importance may be 
diminished, to drive them into a virulent oppo¬ 
sition to any scheme of national education under 
the auspices or by the instrumentality of govern¬ 
ment. But all this parenthetically. Our im¬ 
mediate object is to comment upon an opposition 
experienced in carrying out the scheme of oper- | 
utioiis which the state of public opinion has 
compelled government to adopt, coming from 
the very parties who were must instrumental in 
forcing that .scheme upon it. * 

The committee of council, finding it impossi¬ 
ble, in the face of threatened resistance from 
various religious bodies, to institute schools by 
the unaided power of the secular authorities, 
yielded so far us to enter into arrangements with 


eign School Society; with the Wesleyan body; 
and with the Free Church of Scotland. A ne¬ 
gotiation with the Poor-school Committee of the 
Roman Catholic Church is still pending. 

With the exception of the National Society, 
all the bodies who entered into these arrange¬ 
ments with the Committee of Council have c<s- 
operated with it in a frank and fair spirit, and 
to good purpose. A majority of the National 
Society, on the other hanej^ have made vehement 
eflbrts to recede fr^ the very arrangements 
which they themselves had proposed; and have 
at length concluded a tedious and wrangling 
attempt to cajole or bully the conflnittco on 
'education to continue their grants, and yet 
emancipate them from the conditions on which 
they were made, by passing, on the 11th of 
December last, a resolution which virtually sus¬ 
pends all co-operation between tfie society and 
government. The state of the controversy may 
be briefly explained. , 

I The “ management clauses” relating to 
Church of England schools are few in number. 
They relate, first, to the coastitutiun of the man¬ 
aging committee in populous and wealthy dis¬ 
tricts of towns; second, to the cansti|ution of 
the committee in towns and villages having not 
I less than a population of five hundred, and a 
few wealtiij’ and well-educated inhabitants; 
third, to its constitution in very small parishes, 
where the residents are all illiterate, or indiffer¬ 
ent to education; and, fourth, to its constitution 
in rural parishes having a population under five 
hundred, and where, from poverty and ignorance, 
the number of subscribers is limited to very few 
persons. There are certain provisions common 
to all these clauses. The master, mistress, as¬ 
sistant teachers, managers, and elector!^ must 
all be bona fide menilicrs of* the church; the 
clergyman is ex-officio chairman of the commit¬ 
tee, with power to place his curate or curates 
upon it, and with a casting vote; the snperin- 
‘ tendence of the religious and moral instruction 
is vested exclusively in the olergj'man, with an 
' appeal to the bishop, whose decision is final: 


the existing societies of promoters of schools, the bishop has a veto on the use of any book, in 
with a view to carry out the object through i school hours, which he deems contrary to the 
their instrumentality. The corrc.s{ioiidcnce com- j doctrines of the church; in matters not relating 
raenoed in 1845 under the administration of Sirj to religious and moral instruction, an appeal lies 
Robert Peel, and the arrangements were con- to the president of the council, who refers it to 
eluded under the ministry of Lord John Russell | one of the inspectors of schools nominated by 
in 1846. It was agreed that money should bo himself, to another commis.sioner nomiinated by 
advanced by government to assist in founding the bishop of the diocese, and to a third named 
and supporting schools in connection with vari- by the other two commissioners. It must b« 
ous religious communions, on the conditions kept in mind as bearing on the composition of 
that the schools should be open to the super- such commissions, that the concurrence of tlm 
vision of government inspemors (who were, archbishop of the province is originally requisite 
however, to te restrained from all interferenco in Appointing inspectors of church schools, and 
‘With the religious instruction, or discipline, or that the thiiS commissioner must be a magis- 
panagement of the schools”), and that certain trate and member of the church. We now 
“management elaa.se8,” drawn up in harmony come to the points of difference in thcse“maiJ- 
with the religious views of the respective com- agement clauses.” They relate exclusively to 
munions, should be adhered to. On the-sa terms | the constitution of the local school committees, 
arrangements were concluded with the National j In the first class of schools, the committee is 
Society, representing the proAinters of Church elected by annual subscribers; in the second, it 
of schools; with Ae British and For-1is iio««inated by the promoter!, and vacancies 
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are supplied by election; in the third it is nom* 
inated, as the promotions and vacanoies are filled 
tip, by the remaining members, till the bislmp 
may direct the election to be thrown open to 
sobsoribers; in the fourth no committee is pro- 
▼ided, but the bishop may order one to bo Horn- 
Mated by the clergyman from among the sub- 
seribers. 

The management clauses, thus drawn, were 
accepted by the National Society. The pro- 
▼isiops for appeal, in matters of moral and re¬ 
ligious instruction, had been proposed by them¬ 
selves, and were in a manner forced by them on 
the comiAttee of council. Let us now look at 
the claims which the society has since advanced,* 
smd on account of the refusal of which it has 


Hgious, under the despotic control of the clergy 
instead of being amenable, in purely secular 
matters, to a committee principally composed 
of laymen, with an appeal to lay judges. The 
third demand also goes to limit the range of 
lay interference with, and control of church 
schools. The sole aim of the demands of the 
National Society, however variously expressed, 
is to increase the derical power. Their desire 
and determination is to invest the clergy with 
^isolate despotic power ever all Church of 
England) Schools. 

In short, the quarrel fautened by tbo National 
Society on the committee on education is but 
another move of that clerical faction which is 
resolate*to ignore the existence of laymen as 


suspended, if not finally broken ofij its alliance part of the church, except in the capacity of 
with the committee. | mere passing thralls and bondsmen of the clergy. 

The National Society required: 1st, that a' It is a scheme to further their peculiar views, 
free choice among the several clauses be left to It is another branch of the agitation which pre- 
the promoters* o( church schools; 2d, that an- ceded and has followed the appeal to the judicial 
otlier court of appeal be provided, in matters committee of the privy council in the Gorham 
not relating to religious and moral instruction; case. It is a trick to render the uhurch policy 
and 3d, that all lay members of school com- and theories of Philpotts omnipotent. The 
mittoes shall qualify to serve, by subscribing a equivocation to evade the arrangement invest- 
dcclaratjon not merely to the effect that they ing a degree of control over church schools in 
are members of the church, but that they have lay contributors to their foundation and support, 


for three years past been communicants. And by insisting upon liberty to choose an inappliea- 
because demur is made to these demands, tbe bio management clause,” is transparent. So 
committee of the society have addressed a letter is the factious complaint against the court of 
to the committee of council, in which they state appeal provided in secular matters, and the 
that they “deeply regret the resolution finally allegation that Nonconformists have no such 
adopted by the committee of conncil to exclude appeal, when the complainants know that this 
from all share in she parliamentary grant for special arrangement was conceded at their own 
oducation, those church schools the promoters request. The untrue averment that the com- 
of which are unwilling to constitute their trust mittee of council have refused to conlributo to 
deeds on the model prescribed by their lord- the support of schools not adopting the manage- 
^ips.” ment clauses is in proper keeping with these 

It ts a minor fhatter, yet, in connection w'ith equivocations. Let us add that the intolerant, 


oonsiderations to be hcrealfer alluded to, not alitiost blasphemous denunciations of the council, 
onworthy of notice, that this statement is simply and of all who act with it, which some advancers 
untrue. The committee of council have only ofthese/alsehoods and equivocations have uttered 
declined to contribute, in the cases referred to, from the platformpare no more than might have 
to the building of schools; they have not abso- been expected from men so lost to the sense of 
lutely declined to contribute to their support honesty and shame. 

when built. They have refused to give public The position of the committee of council on 
money to build schools without a guarantee for education is, simply and fairly, this : They have 


their proper management; but they have not! yielded to the religious sentiment of an over¬ 
refused to give public money to support even whelming majority in the nation, and have con- 
such schools as withhold the guarantee, so long sentod to the experiment of condneting the 
as they are propArly conducted. secular education of the poople by the instrn- 

Tbe object of the alterations in tbe manage- mentality of tbe various ecclesiastical associa- 
nent clauses demanded by tbe National Society tions into which tbo people are divided. But 
is sufficiently obvious. It is asked that a free with reference to the church, as to all other 
choice among the several clauses be left to the | communions, they insist upon the laity having a 
promoters of church schools. This is a Jesuit- ' fair voice in the administration of tliose schools 
ieal plan for getting rid of the co-operation and | which are in par^ supplied by tbe public money, 
ooatrol of lay committee-men. The foifrth , and which have in view secular as well os 
olause would uniformly be chosen, under which religious instruction. The clergy of only tvto 
no committee is appointed, but tbe bishop may communions seek to thwart them in this object, 
empower die clergyman to nominate one. It and to arrogate all power over the schools to 
is asked that another court of appeal be pro- themselves. Tbe conduct of the nltra-High 
Tided in matters relating to the appointment. Church faction in the Anglican estabiishmenl 
seleotioD, and dismissal of teachers and their we have attempted to make clear. The conduot 
assistants. By this means the teachers would of the Roman Catholic clergy has been morU 
be placed, in all matters, secular as well as re- temperate, but 'lardfy less insincere or invid^jat. 
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Their poor-sohool committee declare that their 
prelates would be unwilUn;; “ to accept, were it 
tendered to them, an appelhite jurisdiction over 
schools in matters purely secolarbut at the 
same time they claim for their “ ecclesiastical 
authorities” the power of deciding what ques¬ 
tions do or do not affect “religion and morals.” 
The committee of the council, on the one hand, 
are exerting themselves to give effect to the 
desire of a great majority of the English public, 
that religious and moral shall be combined with 
intellectual education; and, on the other, to 
guard against their compliance with this desire 
being perverted into an insidious instrument for 
enabling arrogant priesthoods to set their feet 
on the necks of the laity. * 

Wc challenge for public men thus honorably 
and usefully discharging important duties a more 
frank and cordial support than it has yet been 
their good fortune to obtain. Several ornaments 
of the dturch, conspicuous for their learning and 
moderation—such men as the Bishop of Man¬ 
chester, Arci}deacon Hare, and the Rev. Henry 
Parr Hamilton—liave already borne direct and 
earnest testimony to the temper and justice, os 
well as straightforward honesty of purpose, dis¬ 
played by the committee of council. It is to be 
hoped that the laity of the church will now 
extend to them the requisite support; and that 
the Nonconformists and educational enthusiasts, 
who, by their waywardness, have been playing 
the game of the obscurantist priests, may see 
the wisdom of altering this very doubtful policy. 

[From (he London Athenaium.] 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

HE great philosophical poet of our age, 
William Wordsworth, died at Rydal Moqiit. 
in Westmoreland—among his native lakes and 
hills—on the 23d of A|iril, in the eighty-lirst year 
of his ttge. Those who are carious in tlic acci¬ 
dents of birth and death, observable in the liio- 
graphies of celebrated men, have thought it 
worthy of notice that the day of Word.sworth*s 
death was the anniversary of Shakspeorc's birth. 

William Wordsworth was born at Cocker- 
mouth, ill Ciaaberland, on the 7th of April, 
1770, and educated at Hawkeshead Grammar 
School, and at St. John's College, Cambridge. 
He was designed by his parents for the Church 
—hut poetry and new prospects turned him into 
another path. His pursuit through life was 
poetry, and his profession that of Stamp Dis¬ 
tributor for the Government in the counties of 
Cumberland and Wc-stmoreland: to which olHce 
4ie waa appointed by the joirft interest, as we 
hpvo heard, of his friend, Sir George Beaumont, 
and his patron. Lord Lonsdale. 

* Mr. Wordsworth mode his first appearance 
aa a poet in the year 1793, by the publication 
of a thin quarto volume entitled “ An Evening 
Walk—an Epistle in Verse, addressed to a 
^oung Lady from the Lake^ of the North of 
Ea^huul, by W. Wordswor^i, B. A., of St. John’s 


College, Cambridge.” Printed at London, and 
published by Johnson in St. Paul’s Church-yard • 
from whose shop seven years before had ap¬ 
peared “The Task” of Cowper. In the same 
year he published “Descriptive Sketches ia 
1 Verse, taken during a Pedestrian Tour in the 
Italian, Grison, Swiss and Savoyard Alps.” ^ 

What was thought of these poems by a few 
youthful admirers may be gathered from the 
account given by CuleridjB^e in his “ Biographia 
Literaria.” “ Daring the last yeai; of my resi¬ 
dence at Cambridge,*! 794,1 became acquainted 
with Mr. Wordsworth’s first publication, en¬ 
titled ‘Descriptive Sketches;’ and seldom, if 
iBver, was the emergence of an original poetio 
genios above the literary horizon more evidently 
announced.” The two poets, then personally 
unknown to each other, first became acquainted 
in the summer of 1796, at Neth#r Stowey, in 
Somersetshire. Coleridge was then in his 
twenty-fourth year, and Wordhworth in his 
twenty-sixth. A congeniality of pursuit soon 
ripened into intimacy; and in September, 1796, 
the two poets, accompanied by Miss Words¬ 
worth, m^e a tour in Germany. 

Wordsworth’s next publication was the first 
volume of his “Lvurical Ballads,” published in 
the summer of 1798 by Mr. Joseph Cottle, of 
Bristol, whd purchased the copyright for thirty 
guineas. It made no way with the public, and 
Cottle was a loser by the bargain. So little, 
indeed, was thought of the volume, that when 
Cottle’s copyrights were transferred to the 
Messrs. Longman, the “LYrical Ballads” was 
thrown in as a valueless volume, in the mercan¬ 
tile idea of the term. The copyright was after¬ 
ward returned to Cottle; and by him trans¬ 
ferred to the great poet, w'ho lived to see it of 
real money value in the maiket of suchessfuT 
publications. 

Disappointed but not disheartened by the veiy 
indifierent success of his Lyrical Ballads,” 
years elapsed before Mr. Wordsworth again 
appeared us a poet. But he was not idle. He 
was every year maturing his own principles of 
poetry and making good the remark of Cole¬ 
ridge, that to admire on principle is the only 
way to imitate widiout loss of originality. In 
the very year which witnessed the failure of bis 
** Lyrical Ballads,” be wrote bis '• Peter Bell,” 
the most stiongly condemned of all his poems. 
The publication of this when his name was better 
known (for he kept it by him till, he says, it 
nearly survived its minority,^') brought a shower 
of contemptuous criticisms on his head. 

Wordsworth married in the year 1803 Miss 
Mary Hutchinson of Penrith, and settled among 
bis beloved Lakes—first at Grasmere, and after¬ 
ward at Rydal Mount. Southey’s subsequent 
retirement to the same beauiifol coontry, and 
Coleridge’s visits to bis brother poets, originated 
the name of the Lake School of Poetry—“ the 
school of whining and hypochondriacal poets 
that haunt the Lakes”—by which the opponents 
of their principles and the admirers of the JSdtn- 
burgh Review distinguished the three great poets 
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■whose names have long been and will still con* 
tinue to be connected. 

Wordsworth’s fame increasing, slowly, it is 
true, but securely, he put forth in 1807 two 
volumes of his poems. They were reviewed by 
Byron, then a young man of nineteen, and as 
^et not even a poet in print, in the Monthly 
Literary Recreations for the August of that 
year. “The poems before us,” says the re¬ 
viewer, “are by the author of ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ 
a collectioi^ which tfas not undeservedly met 
with' a considerable shartf of public applause. 
The characteristics of Mr. Wordsworth’s muse 
are, simple and flowing, though occasionally in¬ 
harmonious verse, strong and sometimes irre> 
sistible appeals to the feelings, with unexcep¬ 
tionable sentiments. Though the present work 
may not equal his former cflurts, many of the 
poems possen a native elegance, natural and 
unaflTected, totally devoid of the tinsel embel¬ 
lishments and •abstract hyperboles of several 
contemporary sollneteers. ‘ The Song at the 
feasting of Brougham Castle,’ ‘ The Seven Sis¬ 
ters,’ “The Affliction of Margaret -, of 

-possess all the beauties and few of the 

defects of this writer. The picoe.s least worthy 
of the fAthor are those entitled ‘ Moods of My 
Own Mind.’ We certainly wLsh these moods 
had been less frequent.” Such is h sample of 
Byron’s criticism—and of the criticising indeed | 
till very recently of a large class of people mis- | 
led by the caustic notices of the Edinburgh Re~ ‘ 
view, the pungent satires of Byron, and the . 
admirable parody of the poet’s occa.sional style | 
contained in the " Rejected Addres&es. ” | 

His next publication was The Excursion, | 
being a portion of The Recluse,” printed in 
quarto in the autumn of 1814. The critics 
^vere liard upon k. “This will never do,” was 
the memorable opening of the review in the 
Eainburgh. Men who thought for themselves 
thought highly of the poem—but few dared to 
spepk out. Jefirey br^sted wherever he went 
that he had crushed it in its birth. “ He crush 
‘ The Excursion!’ ” said Southey, “ tell him he 
might AS easily crush Skiddaw.” What Cole¬ 
ridge often wished, that the first two books of 
“‘The Excursion” had been published separately 
under the name of “ The Deserted Cottage” 
was a happy idea—and one, if it had been car¬ 
ried into execution, that would have removed 
many of the trivial objections made at the time 
<0 its unfinished character. 

While “The Excursion” was still dividing 
the critics much in the same way that Daven- 
unt’s “ Gondibert” divided them in the reign of 
Charles the Second, “Peter Bell” appeared, to 
throw among them yet greater difference »of 
opinion. The author was evidently aware that 
the poem, from the novelty of its construction, 
and the still |,'reater novelty of its hero, required 
some protection, and this protection he sought 
behind the name of Southey: with which he 
tells us in the Dedication, his own had often ap¬ 
peared “ both for good and evil.” The deriders ' 
■of the poet laughed still louder than before—his, 


admirers too were at first somowhat amazed— 
and the only consolation which the poet obtained 
was from a sonnet of his own, in imitation of 
Milton’s sonnet, beginning: 

A book was writ of late called “Tetracliordon.'’ 

This sonnet runs as follows— 

A book came forth of late, called “ Peter Bell 
Not negligent the atjlc;—the matter t—good 
As aught that song records of Robin Hood ; 

Or Roy, renowned through many a Scottish dcll; 

But some (who brook these hackneyed themes full well 
Nor beat at Tam O'Shunter’s name tlieir blood) 

Waxed wrath, and with foul claws, a har|>y brood. 

On Bard and Hero clamorously fell. 

Hoed not, wild Rover once through heath and glen 
Who mSd'st at length the better life thy choice, 

Heed not such onset I Nay, if praise of men 
To Ace appear not an unmeaning voice. 

Lift up that gray-haired forehead and rejoico 
In the just tribute of thy poet’s pen. 

Lamb in thanking the poet for his strange 
but clever ]K)em, asked “ Where was ‘ The 
Wagoner?”’ of which he retained a pleasant 
remembrance from hearing Wordsworth read it 
in MS. when first written in 1806. Pleased 
with the remembrance of the friendly es.sayist, 
the poet determined on sending The Wagoner” 
to press—and in 1815 the poem appeared with 
a dedication to his old friend who had thought 
so favorably of it. Another publication of this 
period which found .still greater favor with many 
of his admirers, was The White Doe of Ryl- 
stonefounded on a tradition connected with 
the beautiful scenery that .surrounds Bolton 
Prior)', and on a ballad in Percy’-s collection 
culled "The Rising of the North.’’ 

His next poem of consequence in the liistorv 
of bis mind is ‘‘ The River Duddon." described 
in a noble .series of .sonnet.s, and euntaining some 
of ,his very finest poetry. The poem is dedi¬ 
cated to his brother, the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 
and appeared in 1820. The subject seems to 
have been suggc.s^ed by Coleridge; who, among 
his many unfulfilled intentions, designed writing 
; “ The Brook,” a poem which in his hands would 
' surely have been a masterly performance, 
j The ‘‘Duddon”did ranch for the extension of 
! Wordsworth's fame; and the public Wgan tj 
I call, in oonsoqueneo, for a fresh edition of his 
' poems. The sneers of Byron, so frequent in 
his “Don Juan,” such os. 

Thou ahslt believe in Milton, Pryden, Pope, 

Thou shalt not act up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southej; 
Because the first is crazed beyond oil hope, 

He second drunk, the third so quaint and mouthey; 
and again in another place, 

" Peddlers” and “ Bdbts” and “ Wagons.”^. Oh I ye shades 
Of Pope and Oryden, are wo come to this t ^ 

and somewhat farther on, 

’ * 

TTw little boatman and his Peter Bell 
Can sneer at him who drew Acbitophol, 

fell comparatively harmless. The public bad 
now found out (what was known only to a few 
before) that amid ipuch novelty of eonstru^tioii 
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and connected wittf some very homely heroes,i “I think,” says Coleridge, “thaTw^^dswmth 
there was a rich vein of the very noblest poetry possessed more of the genius of a great philo. 
throughout the whde of Wordsworth’s works, sophic poet than any man I ever knew, or as I 
•uch as was not to dc found elsewhere in the believe, has existe<l in England since Milton- 
whole body of English poetry. The author felt but it seems to me that he ought never to have 
at the same time the truth of his own remark, abandoned the contemplative position which is 
that no really great poet had ever obtained an peculiarly—perhaps I might say exclusively- 
immediate reputation, or any popular recogni- fitted for him. His proper title is Spectator ab 
tion commensurate to his merits. extra." 

Wordsworth's last publication of importance Mr. Wordsworth’s works arc rich in quota- 
was his “Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems,” tions suitable to the various phases«of human 
published in 1835. The new volume, httwever, i life; and his name wAl be remembered not by 
rather sustained than added to his reputation. ■ his “ Peter Bell,” or his “ Idiot Boy,” or even 
Some of the finer poems are additions to his his “Wagoner,” but by his “Excursibn,” his 
Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, which have j “Laodamia,”his “Tintern Abbey,’’sometwenty 
Always ranked among the most dclighlfdl of his of his sonnets, his “ Dai.sy,” and his “ Yarrow 
Works. j f/nvisited.” The lineaments of his face will bo 

In the same year Mr. Wordsworth received a. perpetuated by Chantrey's noble bu.st; not by 
pension of JISOO a year from Sir Robert Peel’s I the pictures of it, which in too ^any cases 
government, and pcrmi.s.sinn to resign his office I justify the description that he gave of one of 
of Stai^ Distributor in favor of bis son. The j them in our hearing: “It is^tllo head of a 
remaining fifteen years of his life were therefore drover, or a eommon juryman, or a writer in 
even less diversified by events of moment than the Edinburgh Review, or a speaker in the 
any fifteen years previous had been. He seems House of Commons : .... as for the head of a 
henceforth to have surrendered himself wholly {K>et, it is no such thing.” 
to the muse—and to contemplations suitable to 

his own habits of mind ami to the lovely country * 

in which he lived. This course of life, how- rpjjp, MOTHER’S FIRST DUTY, 
ever, was varied by a tour to Italy m company 

with his friend, Mr. Crabb Robinson. The rc- T WOULD wish every mother to pay attention 
suit of his visit, as far as poetry is concerned, X to the diflcrence between a coarse of action, 
was not remarkable. I adopted in compliance with the authority, and 

On Southey’s ileath Mr. Wordsworth was between a conduct pursued for the sake of an- 
appointed Poet Laureate: an appropriate ap- other. ' , 

poiiitineiit. if such an oifice wa.s to be retained, The first proceeds from reasoning; the second 
at all—for the laurel dignified by the brows of j flows from affection. The first may be aban- 
Ben .lolinson, Diivenant, J>ryden, Tom Warton.' doned, when the immediate cause may have 
and Southey, had been sullied and degraded by ceased to exist; the latter will be permanent, 
appearing on the unworthy temples of Tate, as it did not depend upon circumstanc&, or 
Kiisih-n, Whitehead, and Pye. Once, and oiyie accidental considerations, but is fotmded in a 
only, did Wordsworth -iiig in discharge of his moral and constant principle, 
olfu'c—on the occasion of Her Majcstjj’s Msit In the case now before us, if the infant does 
to the University of Cambridg(|. There i.s more not disappoint the hope of the mother, it will 
obscurity, however, than poetry in what he be a proof, first of affection, secondly, of con- 
wrote. Indeed, the Ode in question must be fidenee. 

looked on as another addition to the numerous, Of affection—for the earliest, and the most 
examples that we jif»sscs.s of how poor a figure innocent wish to please, is that of the infant to 
the JVIuso invariably makes when the (K-casion please the mother. If it be questioned, whether 
of her appearance is such as the poet himself that wish can at all exi.st in one so little ad- 
would not have selected for a voluntary invoca- j vanced in development, I would again, as I do 
tion. ' upon almost all occasions, appeal to the experi- 

If Wordsworth was unfortunate—as he oer- enco of mothers, 
tainly was—in not finding any recognition of | It is a proof, also, of confidence. Whenever 
his merits till his hair Hray, he was luckier an infant has been neglected; when the neces- 
than other poets simtlajM- situated have been in sary attention has not been paid to its wants; 
living to a good old n^, and in the full enjoy- and when, instoail of the smile of kindness, it 
meni of the amplest fame which his youthful has been treated with the Irown of severity; it 
dreams had ^er pictured. Hfs admirers have I wilk be difficulty to restmo it to that quiet and 
perhaps carried their idolatry loo far; but there' amiable disposition, in which it will wait for the 
can bo no doubt of the high position which ho' gratification of its desires without impatience, 
must always hold among British Poets. His wid enjoy it without greedme^. 
style is simple, unaffected, and vigorous—his | If affection and confidence have once gamed 
blank verso manly and idiomatic—his sentiments ground in the heart, it will be the first duty of 
both noble and pathetic—«nd his images poetic the mother to do eve^ thing m her power to 
and appropriate. His sonnets are among the encourage, to strengthen, and to elevate this 
fineig in the language: Milton’s scarcely finer., principle. Petiawxzx. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


themselves acquainted with the principles of gym* 
nasties, in order that, among the elementary and 


T he revival of gymnastics is, in my opinion, preparatory exercises, they pay be able to select 
the most important step that has been done those which, according to circumstances, will be 
in that direction. The great merit of the gym- most likely to suit and benefit their children, 
nastio art is not the facility with which certain If the physical advantage of gymnastics is 
exercises are performed, or the qualification great and incontrovertible, 1 would contend, 
which they may give for certain exertions that that the moral advantage resulting from them 
require much energy and dexterity; though an is as valuable. I .would again appeal to your 
attiunment of that wrt is by no means to bo own observation. Yon have seen a number of 


despised. vBut the greatest advantage resulting schools in Germany and Switzerland, of which 
from a practice of those exercises, is the natural gymnastics formed a leading feature; and 1 
progress which is observed in the arrangement recollect that in our conversations on the sub. 
of thom,*beginning with those which, while they ject, you made the remark, which exactly 
are easy in themselves, yet lead as a preparatory agrees with my own experience, that gym- 
practice to others which are more complicated nasties,*' well conducted, essentially contribute 
and more difficult. There is not, perhaps, any to render children not only cheerful and healthy, 
art in vrhich it may be so clearly shown, that which, for moral education, arc two all-impon- 
energies wUlob appeared to be wanting, are to ant points, but also to promote among them a 
be produced, as it were, or at least axe to be certain spirit of union, and a brotherly feeling, 
developed, by’ po other means than practice which is most gratifying to the ohservcr^ habits 
alone. This might ailbrd a most useful hint to of industry, openness and frankness of character, 
all those who arc engaged in teaching any oh- personal courage, and a manly conduct in suf- 
ject of instruction, and who meet with difficul- fering pain, are also among the natural and 
ties in bringing their pupils to that proficiency constant consequences of an early and a con- 
which ^hey had expected. Let them recom- tinned practice />f exercises on the gyranastio 
mcncc on a new plan, in which the exercises .system.— Peslaloszi. 
shall be diflerently arranged, and the subjects _ _ 


brought forward in a manner that A'ill admit of 
the natural progress from the easier to the more 


Mahkied Men. —So good was he, that I now 


difficult. When talent is wanting altogether, 1 j take the opportunity of making a confession 
know that it can not be imparted by any sy.s- j which I have often had upon my lijw, but have 
tern of education. But I have been taught by hesitated to make from the fear of drawing upon 
experience to cupsidcr the cases, in which myself the hatred of every married woman. But 
talents of any kind are absolutely wanting, but I now I will run the risk—so now for it—sc:aj 
very few. And in most cases, 1 have had the ^ time or other, people must unburden their hearts, 
satisfaction to find, that a faculty which hod ^ I confess, then, that 1 never find, and never 
^ been quite given over, instead of being develop.. have found a man more lovable, more capti- 
^ed, been obstructed rather in its agency by vating than when he is a married man; that is 
a variety of exercises which tended to perplex [ to, say, a good married man. A man is never 
or to deter from further exertion. ' so handsome, never .so perfeet in mv eyes as 

And here I would attend to a prejudice, which i whd) Jr' is married, as when he is a husband, 
is common enough, concerning the use of gym-1 and the father of a family, sup|torting, in his 
nasties; it is frequently said, that they may be I manly arms, wife and children, and the whole 
very good for those who are strong enough; but j domestic circle, which, in his entrance into the 


that those who are suffering from weakness of j married state, closes around him and ennstitiucs 
constitution would be altogether unequal to, and a part of his home and his world. He is not 
even endangered by, a practice of gymnastics, merely ennobled by this position, but he is nctu* 

Now, I will venture to say, that this rests ally beautified by it. Then he appears to me as 


merely upon a misunderstanding of the first | the crown of creation; and it is only <ueh a 
principles of gyilinastics; the exercises not only man as this who is dangerous to me, and with 
vary in proportion to the strength of individuals; whom I am inclined to iall in love. But then 
bnt exercises may be, and have been devised, propriety forbids it. And Moses, and all Euro- 
for those also who were decidedly suffering, j pean legislators declare it to be sinful, and all 
And I have consulted the authority of the first j married women would Consider it a sacred duty 
physicians, who declared, that in cases which. to stone me. 

had come under their personal observation, in-1 Nevertheless, I can not prevent the thing. It 
dividuals affected with pulmonary compiatnts,! is so, and it can^not be otherwisi^ and my only 
these had not already proceeded too far, had . hope of appeasing those who are excitcil against 
beea miUerially relieved and benefited by a con* me is in my further confession, that no loye 
Btant practice of the few and simple exercises, aflects me so pleasantly; the contemplation of 
which the system in such coses proposes. no happiness makes me so happy, as that be- 

And Ibr this very reason, that exercises may tween married people. It is amazing to roysclij 
be devised for every age, and for every degree because it seems to me, that 1 living unmarried, 
of bodily strength, however reduced, I consider. or mateless, have with that happiness little to d(k 
it to be essential, that mothers should moke j But it is so, and it always was so.—JftM firimer. 
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SYDNEY SMITH ON MORAL PHI- 
LdSOPHY. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy ; de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution, in the years 
1804, 1805, and 1806. By the late Rev. 
Sydney Smith, M.A. Longman and Co. 

H OW difficult it is to discover the merits of a 
manuscript appears from the history of this 
book. Lord Jeffrey, consulted as to t^ expe¬ 
diency of its publication, while it yet existed but 
in pen and ink, gave a decidedly adverse opinion. 
But some hundred copies having been printed for 
private distribution, and a copy reachirt^r Lord 
Jeffrey, ho hastened, with his accustomed can¬ 
dor and sweetness of disposition, to retract his 
hostile verdict, after reading the book in print ■, 
and (only three days before he was attacked by 
the illness which terminated his valuable life] 
thus wrote to Sydney Smith's widow ; 

I am novv satisfied that in what 1 then said, 

I did great and grievous injustice to the merit of I 
these lectures, and was quite wrong in dissuad- j 
ing their publication, or conckqling they would 
add nothing to the reputation of the author; on ! 
the contrary, my firm impression is, that, with a ' 
few exceptions, they will do him as much credit 
t.s any thing he ever wrote, and produce, on the 
whole, a stronger impression of the force and vi¬ 
vacity of his intellect, as well ns a truer and 
more engaging view of his character, than most 
of what the world has yet seen of his writings.” 

One practical application of this anecdote is to 
Miforce the importance of calligraphical studies 
upon authors. A hieroglyphical hand is the 
false medium excluding British authors from the 
public. In general we should say that there is 
no class of men whose education in this resp^t 
is .so deplorably imperfect, or to whom “ onl;^ix 
lessons” would so often be priceless. />gU 
We must confess that the bpok before ^ has 
taken us by surprise, notwith-standing our affec¬ 
tionate esteem and admiration for its writer. It 
has raised our estimate of the power and range 
of his intellect, of his insight into human charac-1 
ter, of his well-balanced judgment, of his tolerance 


possible to insure the services of a series 
Sydney Smiths, the Institution might have gone 
on lecturing to the present day to the unspeak¬ 
able advantage of all parties ooneerned. What 
innumerable fopperies in literature, in politics, in 
religion, we might thus have escaped, it is not 
easy to conjecture! , 

The “ Elementary Sketches" were delivered 
soon after the commencement of Sydney’s met¬ 
ropolitan career, and bear^strong marks of hi.s 
recent residence in Edinburgh. In th^ir general 
outline they closely approximate to the course 
delivered from the moral philosophy chairs of 
Scotch Universities. The division of tfaa subject 
ik the same; the authorities most frequently and 
panegyrioally cited are the same; the principles 
and opinions set forth are in the main the same. 
Sydney Smith’s moral philosophy belongs undeni¬ 
ably to the Scotch school—^to the siAool of Reid, 
Stewart, and Adam Simth. But his “ sketches" 
do not the less indicate an origthal thinker, a 
master in the science taught, and one who can 
suggest to the great men we have named almost 
as much a.s he receives from them. 

The book is an excellent illustration of what 
could he gained by engrafting the Edinburgh 
philosophy on a full-grown hedthy English in¬ 
tellect. The habits of English society, and the 
cla.s.sical tasths imbibed at an English University, 
preserved Sydney Smith from that touch of ped¬ 
antry which characterized the thinkers of the 
Scotch univensities, trained in a provincial sphere, 
and trarameled'by the Calvinistic logic even after 
they bad freed themselves frpm the Calvinistic 
theology. Without disparaging the Edinburgh 
school of literature, the fact must bo admitted 
that its most prominent ornaments have gener¬ 
ally had the advantage of a “ foreign” education. 
Hume and Black studied in France; Adam Smith 
was the member of an English university; Jeff¬ 
rey had become familiar w’ith Oxford, though he 
did not stay there; Horner was caught young, 
and civilized at Hackney; and Mackintosh and 
Brougham, thoroughly ^otch-bred, expanded 
amazingly when transplanted to the south. It 
may be a national weakness, but it occurs to us 
that Sydney Smith, who was southern born as 
■well as bred, is still more free from narrownesses 


and charity undeba.sed by compromise with the and angularities than any of them, 
vicious or mean, of the vigorous play of his The healthy and genial nature of the man ae- 
thoughts, of the sustained beauty of his style, of counts for his most characteristic excellencies, 
his eloquence as well as his humor, and of his but this book exhibits much we had not looked 
profundity no less than of his wit. Hurriedly | for. The lectures on the passions evince a power 
composed and unrovised though the lectures of comprehending and sympathizing with what L 
obviously are, fragmentary ns the condition is' great in the emotional part of human nature for 
in which they have been preserved, they are an \ which w’e were not prepared. The lectures to 
invaluable addition to English literature. j the conduct of the understanding, and on habit, 

Their deliviry is associated ifith the first out- show that the writer h^ studied prcdbundly and 
break of a fashion ridiculed by Lord Byron in his sueccssfully the discipline of the mind and ohar- 
i}ep;io and his Blues. The poet's satirical touch- actcr. The lectures on the beautiful are per- 
ee notwithstanding, wo think that those lectures vaded by a healthy and unaffected appreciation 
M the Royal Institution were even more wanted, of the loveliness of external nature. And com- 
by their fashionable auditors at the lime, than J bined with these high qualitiM, is that inccssrol 
the similar prelections at Mechanics’ Institutes ploy of witty and humorous fancy (perhaps the 
Which came in vogue for less .fashionable audi- only certain safeguard against sentimental and 
tors/erne few years later.* Had it only been ; systematic excesses, and, when duly restrained 
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by the judgment and moral sense, the best cor- range of the understandings and intellects of his 
rectiV6 of hasty philosophizing), so peculiar to auditory. These earlier lectures, too, survive 
Sydney Smith. Much of all that we have men- in a more fragmentary and^dilapidated condition 
tioned is indeed and undoubtedly attributable to than the rest. And after all, even w’here we 
the original constitution of Smith’s mind; but seem to miss a sufficiently extensive and intimate 
for much ho was also, beyond all questionj in- acquaintance \rith the greatest and best writers 
^debted to the greater freedom of thought and on the subjects handled, or a sufficiently subtle 
conversation which (as compared with the and precise phraseology, we always find the 
Scotch) has always characterized literary and redeeming qualities of lively and original con- 
social opinion in England. | ception, of witty and forcible illustration, and of 

The togics discussed in the lectures naturally' sound manly sense most felicitously cxpressf.d. 
resolve themselves into, land are arranged in, I In tlje general tone and tendency of the leo- 
three divisions. We have an analysis of the ' tures there is something Soeratic. There is the 
thinlcinip faculties, or the powers of perception, [ pervading common .sense and practical turn of 
conception, and reasoning; an analysis of thb! mind which eharactcrizetl the Greek philosopher, 
powers of taste, or of what Schiller and other There *is the liberal tolerance, and the moral 
Germans designate the asthetical part of our' intrepidity. There is the amusement always 
nature; and an exposition of the “active powers insinuating or enforcing instruction. There is 
of the mind,’’ as they are designated in the the conversational tone, and adaptation to the 
nomenclature of the school of Reid, the appetites,' tastes and habits of the social circle. Wc feel 
passions, and will. All these themes are dis- that we are Ibtening to a man whe moves 
cussed with constant reference to a practical | habitually in what is called the best society, who 
application of the knowledge convej'ed. Every can relish and add a finishing ^race to the 
thing is treated in subordination to the establish- pleasures of those jwrtions of the community, but 
ment of rules for the right conduct of the under- who retains unsophi.sticated his estimate of 
standing, and the formation of good habits, higher and more important matters, and whoso 
These practical lessons for the strengthening of incessant aim is to engraft a better and worthier 
the reason, and the regulation of the emotions tone of thought and aspiration uptm the pre- 
and imagination, constitute what,* in the Ian- dominating frivolity of his a.ssociates. Nothing 
guago of Sydney Smith, and the school to which can be mure graceful or charming than the way 
he belongs, is called “Moral Philosophy.” in which Sydney accommodates himself to the 
Apart from any particular school, the impres- habitual language and thoughts of his brilliant 
sion of the author left by the perusal of his lec- auditory; nothing more manly or strengthening 
tures is that he was a man of considerable ’ than the sound practical leasons he reads to them, 
reading in books, but far more deeply read in Such a manual .should now be invaluable to our 
the minds of those he encountered in society, aristocracy. Let them thoroughly embue them- 
It is in this extensive knowledge of the world, selves with its precepts, and do their best to act 
confirming and maturing the judgments sug- as largely as possible upon its suggestions. 
*■ gested by his wisely-balanced powers of feeling They can have no better chance of niaintaining 
and humor, that the superiority of Smith over tfif ir position in the front of English .society, 
the rest of his school consists. He knows men' ^'o appreciate the book as a whole—and its 

not merely as they are represented in books, but thought, and sentiment impart to it a 

as they actually are; he knows them not only unit^of the hig|i|est kind—it must bo not only 
as they exist in a provincial sphere, narrowed read but studied. A few citations, however, 
by petty interests and trammeled by pedantic gleaned here and there at random, may I'onvcy 
opinion, but as they exist in the freest community some notion of the characteristic beauties and 
of the world, where boundless ambition and cn- felicities of thought and expression which are 
terprise find full scope. | scattered through every page of it. 

it appears to us that Sidney Smith is most 

»• 1/ SOCRATES 

perfectly at homo—most entirely in his clement 

—when discus5ii% the “ active powers” of man, { Socrates was, in truth, not very fond of subtle 
or those impulses in which originate the practical and refined speculations; and upon the intcl- 
business of life. Scarcely, if at all, secondary in lectual part of our nature, little or nothing of his 
point of excellence to his remarks on these topics, opinions is recorded. If tve may infer any thing 
are those which he makes on the sublime and from the clearness and simplicity of his opinions 
beautiful (a fact for which many will not be on mural subjects, and from the bent which his 
prepared), and on wit and humor (which every genius bad received for the useful and the 
body will have expected). The least conclusive practical, be wdhld certainly have laid a strong 
and satufactory of bis discussions are those which foundation for rational metaphysics. The slight 
relate to the intellectual powers, or the anatomy sketch 1 have given of his mural doctrines 00 ^ 
of mind. With reference to ^is part of the tains nothing very new or very brilliant, but 
course, however, it must be kept in remembrance comprehends those moral doctrines which every 
that here, more than in the other two depart- person of education has been accustomed to hear 
ments, be was fettered by the necessity of being from his childhood ; but two thousand years ago 
popular in his langnage, and brief and striking they were great discoveries, two thousand yean 
u his illustrations, in order to keep within the; since, conunon sqase was not invented.^ If 
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Orpheus, or Linus, or any ol those melodious 
moralists, sung, in bad versos, such advice as a 
grandmamma would jiovr give to a child of six 
years old, ho was thought to ho inspired by the 
gods, and statues and altars were erected to his 
memory. In He’siod there is a very grave 
exhortation to mankind to wash their faces: and 
I have discovered a very strong analogy between 
the precepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. Trimmer; 
both think that a son ought to obey his father, 
and both are clear that a good man is better 
than a bad one. Therefore, to mcasure,aright 
this extraordinary man, we mast remember the 
period at which he lived; that ho was the first 
who called the attention of mankind from the 
pernicious subtleties which engaged arid per¬ 
plexed their wandering understandings to the \ 
practical rules of life; he was the great father' 
and inventor of common sense, as Ceres was of 
the plow, and Bacchus of intoxication. First, 
he taught his contemporaries that they did not 
know what they pretended to know; then he 
showed them .^hat they knew nothing ; then he 
told them what they ought to know. Lastly, to 
sum the prai.se of Socrates, rememl»er that two 
thousand years ago, while men ^-ere worshiping 
the stones on 'which they trod, and the insects 
which crawlcil beneath their feet; two thousand 
years ago, with the bowl of poison in his hand, | 
Socrates saiil, ‘‘I am persuaded that my death, I 
which is now just coming, will conduct me into 
the presence of the gods, who are the most! 
righteous governors, and into the society of just 
and good men; and I derive confidence from the ' 
hi>pe that something of man remains after death,' 
and that the condition of good men ■will then be 
much hotter than that of the had.” Soon after 
this he covered himself up witli his cloak and 
expired. 

PLATO. J 

Of all the disciple.s of Socrates, Plat(j>^jl®gh 
he i-alls himself the least, was 'lertainly tli^iost 
cclebrati'd. As long as philosophy continued to 
be studied among the Greeks and Romans, his 
doctrines were taught, and his name revered. 
F.vcn to the present day his writings give a tinge 
to the language and speculations of philosophy 
anil theology. Of the majestic beauty of Pinto's 
style, it is almost impossible to convey an iide- 
qualo idea. He keeps the understanding up to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm longer than any ex¬ 
isting writer; and, in reading Plato, zeal and 
animation seem rather to Ik* the regular feelings 
than the casual cfTervosoenee. of the mind. Ho 
appears almost disdaining the mutability and 
imjierfeetiim of the earth on which he treads, to 
bo drawing dbwn fire from hfaven, and to be 
■coking among the gods above, for the perma¬ 
nent, the beautiful, and the grand ! In contrast¬ 
ing the vigor and the magnitude of his concep¬ 
tions with the extravagance of his philnsopliieal 
tenets, it is almost impossible to avoid wishing 
that ho had ronfined himself to the practice of 
eloquence; and, in this way giving range and 
expspsion to the mind whieh was struggling 


within him, had become one of those famous 
orators who 

“ Wielded at will that fierce democraUe, 

Shook th’ arsenal, and fulmln’d over Greece 
To Maccdon and Artazorxes' throne.” 

After having said so much of his language, I 
am afraid I must proceed to his philosophy; 
observing always, that, in stating it, I do not 
always pretend to understand it, and do not even 
engage to defend it. In comparing the very 
few marks of sobriety and 'discretion^with the 
splendor of his genius, f have ofien exclaimed as 
Prince Henry did a^ut FalstafT’s bill, “Oh, 
monstrous! but one half-pennyworth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack!” 

na. REID. 

In answer to these metaphysical lunacies. Dr. 
Reid has contended that, for all reasoning, there 
must bo some first principles from w’hence such 
rea.soning originates, and which mast necessarily 
be incapable of proof or they w^uld not be first 
2 irincvphs ; and that facts so irresistibly iagrafted 
' upon human belief as the existence of mind and 
j matter, must be assumed for truths, and reasoned 
I upon as such. All that these .skeptics have said 
' of the outer and the inner world may, wilif equal 
ju.slice, be applied to every other radical truth. 
Who can proto his own personal identity ? A 
man may think himself a clergyman, and believe 
ho has preached for these ten years la.st past; 
but I dely him to offer any sort of proof that ho 

has not been a fishmonger all the time. 

ever doubt that all reasoning mmt end in ar- 
bitrary belief; that wc must, at last, come to 
that point where the only reply can bo, “ I am 
so —this belief is the constitution of my nature— 
' God willed it.” I grant that this reasoning is 
a really a.sylum for isrnorance ami imbecilitv? and 
that it aflfurds too easy a relief from the pain of 
rendering a reason: but the most unwearied 
vigor of human talents must at last end ihi rc; 
the wisdom of affos can get no further: here, 
after all, the Pondi, the (iarden. the Academy, 
the Lyceum, roust close their labors. 

IVIiich as we are indebted to Dr. Reid for 
pre.aehiiiff up this doctrine, he has certiiiiily e.\- 
eciitcd it very badly; and nothing can be more 
imperfeet than the table of first principles whieh 
he has civen us—an enumeration of whieh is still 
a desiilcratiim of the highest importance. The 
skepties may then call the philosophy of the 
human mind” morel}’ hypothetical; but if it lie 
so, all other knowledge must, of course, be 
bypnthciienl also, and if it be so, and all is er¬ 
roneous. it will do quite as well as reality, if we 
keep up a eerfaiii projwrtion in our errors : foi 
theiv may be no such things as lunar tables, no 
sea, and no shijis; but, by falling into one of 
lhe.se errors after the other, we avoid shipwreck, 
or, what is the same thing, as it gives the same 
pain, the idea of shipwreck. So with the phi¬ 
losophy of the human mind: I may have no 
memory, and no imagination—they may be mis¬ 
takes ; but if I cultivate them both, I derive 
honor and respect from my fellow-creatures, 
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which nwy bo mistakes also; but they harmonize learn from the earliest days to insure your pria* 
so well together, that they are quite as good as ciples against tho perils of ridicule; you can na 
realities. The only evil of errors is, that they more exercise your reason, if you live in the 
are never support^ by consequences;'if they constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy 
were, they would be us good os realities. Great your life, if yon are in the constant terror cf 
merit is given to Dr. Reid for his destruction of death. If you think it right to diScr from the 
what is called the ideal system, but 1 confess I times, and to make a -stand for any valuable 
con not see the important consequences to which point of morals, dp it, however rustic, however 


it has yet led. 


PUNS. 


I have Wntioned pane. They are, I believe, 
what I have denominated them^the wit of 


antiquated, however pedantic it may appear— 
do it, not for insolence, but teriously and grandly 
—as a man who wore a soul of his own in his 
bosom, and did not wait till it w'as breathed into 
him by the breath of fashion. Let men call you 


words.. They are exactly the same to words mean, if you know you are just; hypocritical, 
which wit is to ideas, and consist in the sudden ! if you arc honestly religious; pusillanimous, if 
discovery of relations in language. A pun, to' you feel that you arc firm : resistance soon con- 
be perfect in its kind, should contain two distinct! verts unprincipled wit into sincere respect; and 
meanings; the one common and obvious; the' no after^time can tear from you those feelings 
other, morei remote; and in the notice which the' which every man carries 'within him who has 
mind takes of tho relation between these two 
sets of word^ and in the surprise vi'hich that 
relation excites^ the pleasure of a pun consists. 

Miss Hamilton, in her book on Education, men¬ 
tions the instance of a boy so very neglectl'ul, 
that he could never be brought to read the word 
patriarchs; but whenever he met with it he 


made a noble and successful exertion in a virtuous 
cause. * 


BULLS AND CUABADES. 

r 

A bull—which must by no means be passed 
over in this recapitulation of tho family' of wit and 
humor—a bull is exactly the counterpart of a 


al'way^ pronounced it partridges. A friend of i witticism : for as wit discovers real relations 
the writer observed to her, that it could hardly that are not apparent, bulls admit apparent 
be considered ns a mere piece of ntgligonoc, for relations that are not real. The pleasure arising 
it appeared to him that the boy, in calling them from bulls, proceeds from our surprise at sud- 
partridges, was making game of the patriarchs.' denly discovering two things to be dissimilar in 
Now, here are two distinct meanings contained ' which a resemblance might have been suspected, 
in the same phrase : for to make game of the I Tho same doctrine will apply to wit and bulls in 
patriarchs is to laueh at them; or to make game action. Practical wit discovers connection or 
of them is, by a very extravagant and laughable relation between actions, in which duller under¬ 
sort of ignorance of words, to rank them among standings discover none ; and practical bulls 
pheasants, partridges, and other such delicacies, I originate from an apparent relation betw'een two 
which the law takes under its protection and; actions which more correct understandings im- 
' callsgame : aniLthe whole pleasure derived from i mediately perceive to have none at all. In tho 
this pun consists in the sudden discovery that; lato rebellion in Ireland, tho rebcN, who had 
two such dilferent meanings are referable to | cotecived a high degree of indignation against 
one form of expression. 1 have very little toj sonA^-“at banker, passed a resolution that they 
say about puns: they are in very bad repute, I wouH^ burn bis qptes; which they accordingly 
and so they ought to bo. The wit of language | did, with great assiduity; forgetting, that in 
is so miserably inferior to the wit of ideas, that j burning his notes they were destroying his 
it is very deservedly driven out of good com- debts, and that for every note which went into 
pany. ^metimes, indeed, a pun makes its ap-1 the flames, a correspondent value went into the 
pearance which seems for a moment to redeem ’ banker’s pocket. A gentleman, in speaking of 
its species; bat wo most not be deceived by i a nobleman’s wife, ol' great rank and fortune, 
them: it is a radically bad race of wit. By j lamented very much that she had no children, 
unremitting perseeution, it has been at last got IA medical gentleman who was present observed, 
under, and driven ^nto cloisters—from whence i that to have no children was a great misfortune, 
it must never again be soflered to emerge into but ho thought he had remarked it was hereditary 


in some families. Take any instance of this 
branch of the ridiculous, and you will always 
find an apparent relation of ideas leading to a 
complete inconsistency. 

1 shall say nothing of charades, 'and such sort 
of unpardonable trumpery: if charades are made 


the light of the world. 

IMPOKTANCX OF BEING ABLE TO DESPISE £1D- 
ICULE. 

I know of no princi{de which it is of more 
importance to fix in the minds of young peo¬ 
ple than that of the most determined resistance! at all, they should be made without benefit 
To tho encroachment of ridicule. Give up toj clergy, the ofiender should iastantly be hurried 
the world, ami to the ridicule with which the off to execution, and bo cut ofl' in the middle of 
world enforces its dominion, every trifling qnes- {his dullness, without being allowed to explain 
tion of manner end appearance: it in to toss' to the executioner why his first is like his seo- 
oourage end firianess to the winds, to combat ond, or what is the Ksomblance between bis 
with the maw upon such subjecu as these But fourth and his ninth. , 
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IVIT ANB BEOFEBSBD WITS. 

1 wish, after all I have said about wit and 
humor, I could satisfjT myself of their good 
effects upon the character and disposition; but 
I am convinced the probable tendency of both 
is, to corrupt the understanding and the heart. 
J am not speaking of wit where it is kept down 
^y more serious qualities of mind, mid thrown 
into the background of the picture; but where 
it stands out boldly and emphatically, and is 
evidently the master quality in any particular 
mind. Professed wits, though they are gener¬ 
ally courted for the amusement they aflurd, are 
seldom respected for the qualities they possess. 
The habit of seeing things in a witty poiut of 
view, increases, and makes incursions from its 
own proper regions, upon principles and opinions 
which are over held sacred by the wise and 
good. A witty man is a dramatic performer: 
in process ef time, he can no more exist without 
applause than he can exist without air; if his 
audience be small, or if they are inattentive, or 
if a new wit deflauds him of any portion of his 
admiration, it is all over with him—ho sickens, 
and is extinguished. The applauses of the the¬ 
atre on which ho performs are sb essential to 
him, that he must obtain them at the expense 
of ileccncy, friendship, and good feeling. It 
must alwa 3 's be probahte, too, that a mere wit is 
a person of light and frivolous understanding. 
His business is not to discover relations of ideas 
that arc useftd, and have a real influence upon 
life, but to discover the more trifling relations 
which arc only amusing; he never looks at 
things with the naked eye of common sense, 
but is always gazing at the world through a 
' Cliiudc Lorraine glass—di.scovering a thousand ■ 
appearances which arc created only by the 
instrninent of inspection, and covering every 
object with factitious and iiniiutiiral colors. Ini 
short, the character of a mere wit it is im^^ 
ble to consider as very amiable, very r^flM- 
able, or very safe. So far the w(!rld, in jiidgmg 
of wit where it has swallowed up all other 
qualities, judge aright; but 1 doubt if they arc 
suiriciently indulgent to this faculty where it 
exists ill a lessor degree, and as one out of 
man}' other ingredients of the understanding. 
There is an association in men's minds between 
dullness and wisdom, amusement and folly, which 
has a very powerful influence in decision upon 
character, and is not overcome without consid¬ 
erable difliculty. The reason is, that the out. 
ward signs of a dull man and a wise man are 
the same, and so are the outward signs of a 
frivolous man and a witty man; and we are not 
to expect that tke majority will he disposed to 
look to much more than the outward sign. I 
believe the fact to be, that wit Ls very seldom 
the *only eminent quality which resides in the 
mind of any man; it is commonly accompanied 
by many other talents of every description, and 
ought to be considered os a strong evidence of 
a fertile and superior understandjpg. Almost 
all the great poets, orators, an^ statesmen of all 


times, have been witty, Cesar, Alexander, 
Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon, were 
witty men; so were Ciooro, Shakspearc, De¬ 
mosthenes, Boilcau, Pope, Ilrydon, Fontonello, 
Jonson, Waller, Cowley, Solon, Crates, Ih-. 
Johnson, and almost every man who has made 
a disUnguished flgure in the House of Com¬ 
mons. 1 have talked of the danger of wit: I 
do not mean by that to enter into commonplace 
declamation against faculties because they ate 
dangerous; wit is dangerous, eloquence is dan¬ 
gerous, a talent for observation is daiijgerous’, 
every thing is dangerous that has efficacy and 
vigor for its characteristics: nothing is sa^ but 
mediocrity. The business is, in conducting the 
understanding well, to risk something; to aim 
at uniting things that are commonly incompati¬ 
ble. Tho meaning of an extraordinary naan is, 
that he is eight men, not one man; tb|it he has 
as much wit as if he had no sense, and as much 
sense as if he had no wit; that his cjpiduot is as 
judicious as if he were the dullest of human 
beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if ho 
were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is 
combined with sense and information; when it 
is softened by benevolence, and restrained by 
strong principle; when it is in the hands i>f a 
man who can use it and despise it, who can be 
witty and sometiiing much better than witty, who 
loves honor, justice, decency, good-nature, mo¬ 
rality, and religion, ten thoasand times better 
than wit; wit is then a beautiful and delightful 
part of our nature. There is no more interest¬ 
ing spectacle than to see tho effects of wit upon 
the different characters of men;‘than to observe 
it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreez¬ 
ing coldness—teaching age, and care, and pain 
to smile—extorting reluctant gleams of pleas¬ 
ure from melancholy, and charming even tJio 
(langs of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it 
penetrates through the coldness and awkward¬ 
ness of society, gradually bringing men ncarei 
together, and, like the combined force of wine 
and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a 
>liining counteiiance. Genuine and innocent 
wit like this, is surely the flavor of the mind f 
Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and 
support his life by tasteless food; but God has 
given us wit, and flavor, and brightness, and 
laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days of 
man's pilgrimage, and to “charm his pained 
steps over the burning marl.” 

INFLUKSCE OF ASSOCIATION. 

I remember once seeing an advertisement in 
the papers, with which I was much struck; and 
which I w'ill take the liberty of reading: “ Lost, 
in the Temple Coflee-house, and supjmsed to be 
taken away by mistake, an oaken stick, which 
has supported its master not only over the 
greatest part of Europe, but has been his com¬ 
panion in bis Journeys over the inhospitable des¬ 
erts of Africa: whoever will restore it to the 
waiter, will confer a very serious obligation on 
the advertiser; or, if that be any object, shall 
receive a recompense very much above thn value 
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of the article restored.” Now, here is a man, 
who buys a sixpenny stick, because it is useful; 
and, totally forgetting the trifling causes which 
first made his stick of any consequence, speaks 
of it with warmth and affection; calls it his com¬ 
panion ; and would hardly have changed it, per¬ 
haps, for the gold stick which is carried before 
the king. But the best and the strongest ex¬ 
ample of this, and of the customary progress of 
association, is in the passion of avarice. A child 
wly loves a guinea because it shines; and, as 
it is equally splendid, he loves a gilt button as 
well. In after-life, ho begins to love wealth, 
beea\tse it affords him the comforts of existence; 
and then loves it so well, that he denies himself 
the common comforts of life to increase it. The 
uniting idea is .so totally forgotten, that it is 
completely sacrificed to the ideas which it unites. 
Two friers unite against the person to whose 
introduction they are indebted for their knowl¬ 
edge of each other; exclude him their society, 
and ruin him'by their combination. 

INDESTEUCXIBILITX OP EXJOVMENT. 

Mankind are always happier for having been 
impify; so that if you make them happy now, 
you make them happy twenty years hence, by 
the memory of it. A childhood passed with a 
due mixture of rational indulgence, under fond 
and wise parents, difluses over the whole of life ; 
a feeling of calm pleasure ; and, in extreme old ] 
age, is the very last remembrance which time 
can erase from the mind of man. No enjov- 
ment, however Ibconsidcrable, is confined to the 
present moment. A man is the happier for 
life, from having made once an agreeable tour, 
or lived for any length of time with pleasant 
peaple, or enjpyed any considerable interval of 
innocent pleasure: and it is most probably the 
recollection of their past pleasure.s, which con¬ 
tributes to render old men so inattentive to the 
scenes before them; and carries them back to a 
world that is past, and to scenes never to be 
renewed again. 

HAPPINESS AS A MORAL AGE.NT. 

That virtue give.s happiness we all know; 
but if it be true that happiness contributes to 
virtue, the principle furnishes us with .some sort 
of excuse for tj^e errors and excesses of able 
young men, at the bottom of life, fretting 
with impatience under their obscurity, and 
hatching a thou.sand chimeras of being neglect¬ 
ed and overlooked by the world. The natural 
cure for these errors is the sunshine of prosper¬ 
ity ; as they get happier, they get better, and 
learn, from the rc.spect which they receive,from ! 
others, to respect themselves. “ Whenever,” ' 
says Mr. Lancaster (in his book just published), 

I met with a boy particularly mischievous, I 
made him a monitor: I never knew this fail.” 
The eauK for the promotion, and the kind of 
encouragement it must occasion, I confess 
^pear rather singular, but of the effect^ I have 
BO sort of doubt. 


POWER OP HABIT. 

Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens 
all our active exertions: whatever wo do often, 
we become more and more apt to do. A snufT- 
taker begins with a pinch of snulT per day, and 
ends with a pound or two every month. Swear¬ 
ing begins in anger; it ends by mingling itself 
with ordinary conversation. Such-liko instances 
are of too common notoriety to need that they 
be adduced; but, as I before observed, at the 
very,timc that the tendency to do the thing is 
every day increasing, the pleasure resulting 
from it is, by the blunted sensibility of the 
bodily organ, diminished, and the desire is irre¬ 
sistible, though the gratification is nothing. 
There is rather an entertaining example of this 
in Fielding’s “ Life of Jonathan Wild,” in that 
scene where he is represented as playing at 
cards with the count, a professed gambler. 
“ Such,” says Mr. Ficldinjr, “ was flic power 
of habit over the minds of these illustrious per¬ 
sons, that Mr. Wild could not keep his hands 
out of the count's pockets, though he knew they 
were empty; nor could the count abstain from 
palming a card, though he was ^vcll aware Mr. 
Wild had no money to pay him.” 

THE OE OF THE PASSIONS. 

The passions arc in morals, what motion is 
in physics; they create, jirescrvc, and animate, 
and without them all w’ould be silence and death. 
Avarice guides men across the deserts of the 
ocean; pride covers the earth with trojihics, 
and mausoleums, and pyramids; love turns men 
i from their savage rudeness; ambition .shakes the 
; very foundations of kingdoms. By the love of 
, glory, weak nations swell into magnitude and 
I strength. Whatever there, is of terrible, what- 
i ever there is of beautiful in human events, all 
l^at shakes the soul to and fro, and is remem 
blr^while thought and flesh cling together, 
alpm^e hnve^ their origin from the passions. 
As It is only in storm®, and when their eoining 
waters are driven up into the air. that we eati b 
a sight of the depths of the sea, it is only m the 
season of perturbation that we have a glimpse 
of the real internal nature of man. It is then 
I only that the might of these eruption.®, .shaking 
' his frame, dissipates all the feeble coverings of 
I opinion, and rends in pieces that cobweb vail 
I with which fashion hides the feelings of the 
heart. It is then only that Nature sjieaks her 
genuine feelings; and. as at the last night 
of Troy, when Venus illumined the darkness, 
.(Eneas saw the gods themselves at work, so 
may we, when the blaze of pa.ssion N flung 
upon man’s n^re, mark in hirtk the signs of a 
celestial origin, and tremble at the invigible 
agents of God 1 

Look at great men in critical and perilous 
moments, when every cold and little spirit is 
extinguished: their passions always bring them 
out harmless, and at the very moment when 
they uem to perish, they emerge info greater 
glory. Aleundqr, in the midst of bis mutinoiu 
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soldiers; Frederiek of Prussia, oombatiog against 
the armies of three kingdoms; Cortes, breaking 
in pieces the Mexicjpji empire: their passions 
led all these great men to fix their attention 
strongly upon the objects of their desires; they 
saw them under aspects unknown to, and unseen 
oy common men, and which enabled them to 
conceive and execute those hardy enterprises, 
deemed rash and foolish, till their wisdom was 
established by their success. It is, in fact, the 
great passions alone which enable men to dis¬ 
tinguish between what is dilHcult and what is 
impossible; a distinction always confounded by 
merely sensible men, who do not even suspect 
the existence of those means which men of 
genius employ to eflect their object. It Is only 
passion which gives a man that high enthusiasm 
for his country, and makes him regard it as the 
only object worthy of human attention; an en¬ 
thusiasm which to common eyes appears mad¬ 
ness and* extravagance, but which always cre¬ 
ates fresh powers of mind, and commonly insures 
their ultimate success. In fact, it is only the 
great passions which, tearing us away from the 
seductions of indolence, endow us with that con¬ 
tinuity of attention, to which a\pne superiority 
of mind is attached. It is to their passions 
alone, under the providence of God, that na¬ 
tions must trust, when perils gather thick 
about them, and their lost moments seem to be 
at hand. The history of the world shows us 
that men are not to i% counted by their num¬ 
bers, but by the hro and vigor of their passions; 
by their deep sense of injury; by their memory 
of past glory; by their eagerness for fresh fame; 
by their clear and steady resolution of ceasing 
to live, or of achieving a particular object, 
which, when it is once formed, strikes off a load 
of manacles and chains, and gives free space to 
all heavenly and heroic feelings. All groat and 
extraordinary actions come from the heau. 
There are sca.sons in human affairs, whe'-^AjlU- 
ities fit enough to conduct the C 9 mmon (TasilKss 
of life, are feeble and useless, and when men 
must trust to emotion for that safety which 
reason at such times can never give- These 
are the feelings which led the ten thousand over 
the Carduchian mountains; the.«e are the feel¬ 
ings by which a handful of Greeks broke in 
pieces the power of Persia: they have, by turns, 
humbled Austria, reduced Spain; and in the 
fens of the Dutch, and on the mountains of the 
Swiss, defended the happiness, and revenged 
the oppressions of man! God calls all the 
passions out in their keenness and vigor for the 
present safety of mankind. Anger, and revenge, 
and the heroic mind, and a readiness to suffer; 
all the secret strength, all the int^ible array of 
the feelings, all that nature has re.served fur the 
great scenes of the world. For the usual hopes 
and'tho common aids of man are all gone! 
Kings have perished, armies are subdued, nations 
mouldered away 1 Nothing remains, under God, 
but those passions which have oflen proved the 
best ministers of His vengeance, and the surest 
protectors of the world. • 

Vot. I.—No. 1.—H 


In that, and similar passages, a sustained 
feeling and expression not ordinarily associated 
with Sydney Smith, impresses the reader with its 
unaffected eloquence and emotion. We close 
the book re.uctantly, for we leave many things 
unquoted that had the most forcibly impressed 
us. In the two chapters on the conduct of tlio • 
understanding, there are most masterly disquisi¬ 
tions on labor and study as connected with the 
manifestations of genius; on the importance of 
men adhering to the particular lin» of their 
powers or tiilents, anJ on the tendency of all 
varieties of human accomplishment to the same 
great object of exalting and gladdenillg life. 
We would also particularly mention a happy and 
noble recommendation of the uses of classical 
study at the close of the chapter on the sublime. 

YOUNG POEt’S PLAINT. 

OD, release our dying sist^ 

Beauteous blight hath satfly kiss’d her : 
Whiter than the wild, white roses. 

Famine in her face discloses 
Mute submission, patience holy. 

Passing fair ! but passing slowly. 

Though she said, “You know I’m dj-ing.” 

In her heart green trees are sighing; 

Nut of them hath pain bereft her. 

In the cit 3 ', where we left her: 

“ Bring,” she said, “ a hedgoside blossom !” 
Love shall la}' it on her bo.som. 

Elliott. 


Alexandkr after the retreat prom 
Lutzen. —“ The Emperor of Russia passed the 
night of the battle at Pegau, whither his briteka 
containing his papers and camp*bcd had fieen 
brought; and, after having been twenty-four 
hours on horseback, Lord Cathcart and his 
staff found the bare floor of a cottage so com¬ 
fortable a couch, without even the luxury of 
straw, that no one seemed in a hurry to rise 
when w’o were informed soon after daylight, 
that his imperial majesty was about to mount 
and depart, and that the enemy were approach¬ 
ing to dislodge us. The emperor slowly rode 
some miles toward the rear, along the Alten. 
burg raid, conversing with Lord Cathcart about 
the battle : he laid great stress upon the report 
of the commandant of artillery as to the want 
of ammunition, which he assigned as the prin¬ 
cipal reason for not renewing the action; he 
spoke of the result as a victory gained on our 
side; and it was afterward the fashion in the 
army to consider it as such, though not perhaps 
a victory so imiiortant in its consequences, 
or so decisive as could have been wish^. At 
length the emperor observed that he did not 
like to been riding fast to the rear, and that it was 
now necessary for him to go to Dresden with all ex¬ 
pedition, and prepare for ulterior operations: he 
then entered bis little traveling-carriage, which 
was drawn by relays of Cossack horses, and 
proceeded by Altenburg to Penig.”—-Cathcart. 
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[From the Dublin University Magazine j 

SONNETS FROM THE ITALIAN. 

vron THE DEATH OF THE BEDEEHEB. 

BY MlNZONl. 

HEN, in that last, lend wail, the Son of God 
Rent open graves and shook the mountain’s 
steep— 

Adam, affrighted from his world-long sleep, 
Rai^ up his head; then stark and upright 
stood: 

With fear and wonder filled, he moved around 
His troubled eyes—then asked, with throb¬ 
bing heart, • 

Who was that awful One who hung apart. 
Gore-stained and lifeless, on the curst tree bound. 
Soon as he learned, his penitent hand defiled 
His shriv'eled brow and bloodless cheeks, and 
tore 

The boaiy\j 2 cks that streamed his shoulders 
o’er. 

Turning to Eve, in lamentation wild, 

He cried, ’till Calvary echoed to the cry— 
“Woman! fob thee I’ve given my Lobd to 

^JlE !" 

TWO SONNETS ON JUDAS. 

BY MONTI. 

I. 

Down on the Temple-floor the traitor flung 
The infamous bribe for which he sold the Lord, 
Then in desp^r rushed forth, and with a cord. 
From out the tree, his reprobate body hung. 
Pent in his throat, the struggling spirit poured 
A mingled sound of rage and wildest grief, 
And Christ it cursed, and its own sin in chief, 
Wliich glutted hell with triumphs so abhorred. 
Forth with a howl at last the spirit fled. 

Then Justice bore it to the holy mount, 

And dipping there her Anger in the fonnt 
Of Christ's all-saered blood, the sentence dread 
Wrote on its brow of everlasting woe, 

Then, loathing, plunged it into hell below. 

ii. 

Down into hell that wretched soul she flung, 
When loi a mighty earthquake shook the 
ground; 

The mountmn reeled. The wind swept fierce 
around 

The black and strangled body where it hung. 
From Calvary at eve, the angels wending, 

On slow, hushed wing, their holy vigil o’er, 
Saw it afar, and swift their white wings, blending 
With trembling fear, their pure eyes spread 
before. • 

Meanwhile fiends pluck the corse down in the 
gloom. 

And on their burning shoulders, as a bier, 
Convey the burden to its nameless doom. 

Cursing and howling, downward thus they steer 
Their bell-ward course, and in its depths restore 
The wandering soul to its damned corse once 
oune. 


SONNET UPON JUDAS. 

BY GIANNI. 

Spent with the struggles his mad despair. 

Judas hung gasping from the fatal tree; 
Then swift the tempter-fiend sprang on him 
there, 

Flapping his fiamo-red wings cxultingly. 
With griping claws ho clutched the nooso that 
bound 

The traitor’s throat, and hurled him down 
below, 

Where hell’s hot depths, incessant hubbling 
glow 

His burning fiesh and crackling bones around: 
There,* mid the gloomy shades, asunder riven 
By storm and lurid flame, was Satan seen; 
Relaxing his stern brow, with hideous grin. 
Within his dusky arms the wretch he caught, 
And with smutched lips, fuliginous and hot, 
Repaid the kkt which he to Christ hmd given. 


THE CHARACTER OF*BURNS. 

BY EBENE/EB ELLIOTT. 

P ERHAPS no falsehood has been more fre¬ 
quently repeated, than that men cf genius 
are less fortunate and less virtuous than other 
men; but the obvious truth, that they who at¬ 
tempt little are less liable to failure than they 
who attempt much, will account fur the pro¬ 
verbial good luck of fools. In our estimate of 
the sorrows and failings of literary men, we 
forget that sorrow is the common lot; we for¬ 
get, too, that the misfortunes and the errors of 
men of genius are recorded; and that, although 
their virtues may be utterly forgotten, their 
minutest faults will be sure to find zealous his¬ 
torians. And this is as it should be Let the 
wad instruct us. But slanderers blame, in 
iiljhgiipal.s what belongs to the species. “ Wo 
wOBie^” says ^lytcmnestra in E.stibylus, when 
ineuitutirig the murder of her husband, and in 
reply to an attendant who was jiraising the 
gentleness of the sex, “We women arc—what 
wo are.” So is it with us all. Then let every 
fault of men of genius be known; but let not 
hyptxsrisy come with a sponge, and wipe away 
their virtues. 

Of the misfortunes of Cowper we have all 
heard, and ccrtaiul/ he was unfortunate, for he 
was liable to fits of insanity. But it might bo 
said of him, that he was tendtd through life by 
weeping angels. Warm-hearted friends watch¬ 
ed and guarded him with iMcn.se and unwearied 
solicitude; the kindest heaited of the softer 
sex, the bests of the best, seejns to have been 
born only to anticipate bis wants. A glance at 
the world, will show us that hi.s fate, though 
sad, was not saddest; for how many madmdti ore 
there, and how many men still more unfortunate 
than madmen, who have no living creature to 
aid, or soothe, or pity them! Think of Milton 
—“ blind among enemies!” 

But the sad^pst incident in the life of Cowper 
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remaias to be told. In his latter days, he was 
pensioned by tho crown—« misfortune which 1 
Ban forgive to him, i)ut not to destiny. It is 
consoling to think, that he was not long con¬ 
scious of his degradation after the cruel kind¬ 
ness was inflicted on him. But why did not 
his friends, if weary of sustaining their kinsman 
stricken by the arrows of the Almighty, sufler 
him to perish in a heggnn' mad-house ? Would 
he had died in a ditch rather than this shadow 
bad darkened over his grave! Burns was 
more fortunate in his death than Cowper: he 
lived self-supported to the end. Glorious heart¬ 
ed Burns 1 Noble, but unfortunate Cowper I 
Burns was one of the few poets fit to be seen. 
It has been asserted that genius is a disease— 
tho malady of physical inferiority. It is certain 
that we have heard of Pope, the hunchback; of 
Scott and Byron, the cripples: of the epileptic 
Julius CsBsar, who, it is said, never planned a 
great battle without going into fits; and of 
Napoleon, whom a few years of trouble killed : 
where Cobbett j(a man of talent, not of genius) 
would have melted St. Helena, rather than have 
given up the ghost with a full belly. If Pope 
could have leaped over fivc-bawed gates, he 
probably would not have written his inimitable 
sofa-and-Iap-dog poetry; but it does not follow 
that ho would nut have written the “ Essay on 
Manand they who assert that genius is a 
physical disease, .should remember that, n-s true 
critics are mure rare than true poets, we having 
only one in our language, William Hazliti. so, 
very tall and complete men are as r.are as genius 
Itself, a fact well known to persons who have 
the appointment of constables And if it is un¬ 
deniable that Goil wastes nothing, and that we. 
therefore, perhaps seldom find a gigantic hotly 
combined with a soul of AColiati tones; it is 
equally undeniable, that Burns was »n exception 
to the rule—a man of genius, ta'i, strong, andl 
hanjsomt!, as an) man that eouJJ bo picked Am 
of a thousand at a country fail. i » 

But he w.ns unfortunate, wc are told. Un- 
fortunate He wius a tow-hcckler who cleared 
.six liundred ptumds by the sale of his poems: 
of which sum he loft twt» hundred pounds behind 
him. in the hands of his brother Gilbert; two 
facts which prove that he could neither bo so 
uiilorluiuite, nor so imprudent, as wo arc told 
he was. If he had been a mere low-heckler, 

1 siis|)ect he would never have pos.sessed six 
hundred shillings. 

But ho %eas imprudent, it is said. Now, he 
is a wise man who has done one act that infln- 
encps beneficially his whole life. Burns did 
three such acts—ho wrote poetry—he published 
it; and, despairing of his farm, Ro liccamo an 
exciseman. It is true he did one imprudent 
act; and, I hope, tho young persons around me 
will 'Go warned by it; he took a farm, without 
thoroughly understanding tho business of farm¬ 
ing. 

. It does not appear that he wasted or lost 
any capital, except what he threw* away on his 
farm, was unlucky, but net imprudent in 


giving it up when he did. Had he held it a 
little longer, the Bank Restriction Act would 
have enriched him at the expense of his land¬ 
lord ; but Burns was an honest man, and, there¬ 
fore, alike incapable of desiring and foreseeing 
that enormous villainy. 

But he was neglected, we are told. Neglect¬ 
ed ! No strong man in good health ran be 
neglected, if he is true to himself. For tho 
benefit of the young, I wish we had a correct 
account of tho numbor,of persons wh* fail yf 
success, in a thousand that resolutely strive to 
Jo well. I do not think it exceeds one per 
cent. By whom was Burns neglected ? • Cer- 
tainlx not by the people of Scotland: for they 
paid him the highest compliment that can be 
paid to an author: they bought his book 1 Oh, 
but he ought to have been pensioned. Pen¬ 
sioned! Can not we think of poeft without 
thinking of pensions? Are they such poor 
creatures, (hat they can not ei^ffl an honest 
living ? Let ws hear no more of .such degrading 
and insolent nonsense. 

But he was a drunkard, it is said. I do not 
mean to exculpate him when I say that he was 
probably no worse, in that re.spcct, tharv his 
neighbors; for he teas worse if he was not bet¬ 
ter than they, the balance being against him; 
and his .^ImigHty Father would not fail to say 
to him, *' What didst thou with the lent talent ?” 
But drunkenness, in his time, was tho vice of bis 
country—it is so still; and if the traditions of 
I Dumfries arc to be depended on, there arc al¬ 
lurements which Burns wa.s mqch less able to 
resist than those of the bottle; and tho suppo¬ 
sition of his frequent indulgence in the crimes 
to which those allurements load, is incompatible 
with that of his habitual drunkenness. 


Of Delays. —Fortune is like tho market 
where, many times, if you can stay a little, the 
price will fail; and again, it is sometimes like 
the Sibyl's ofler, who at first oflereth the com- 
mcxlity at full, then consumeth part and part, 

and still holdeth up the price.There is 

surely no greater wisdom than w'Cll to time the 
beginnings and onsets of things. Dangers are 
no more light if they once seem light: and more 
dangers have deceived men than foit'cd them. 
Nay, it were better to meet some dangers half¬ 
way, though they come nothing near, than to 
keep too long a watch upon their approaches; 
for if a man ■watch too long, it is odds he -will 
fall asleep. On the other side, to be deceived 
with too long shadows—as some have been, 
when tho moon was low and shone on their 
enemies, and so to shoot off before the time—or 
to teach dangers to come on, by an over-early 
buckling toward them, is another extreme. The 
ripeness or unripeness of the occasion must ever 
be well weighed; and, generally, it is good to 
commit tho beginnings of all great actiems to 
Argus with his hundred eyes, and the ends to 
Briareus with his hundred hands ; first tc watch, 
and then to speed.—Xoni Bacon. 
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[From llu) London Examiner.] 

THE PARIS ELECTION. 

A ll Paris is absorbed in the contest between 
the stationer Leclerc and Eugene Sue the 
novelist. Strange it is that the party which 
pretends to superior intelligence and refinement, 
should have put forward as their candidate 
merely a specimen of constabulary violence, an 
honest policemen, in fact; while the party ao- 
oosed o^on-sisting of tl)e mere dregs of society 
has selected for its representative one of the 
most refined and searching intellects of the day. 
If evflf a man became a Socialist from convic¬ 
tion, it has been Suo, for his writings cjpuly 
show the progress and the changes of his mind. 
From depicting high society and influences he 
acquired a disgust for them; by diving among 
the vulgaP, he discovered virtues whose existence 
he did not suspect. And though the conclusions 
he has dra'^ are erroneous, they would seem 
to be sincere. 

It is remarkable indeed to observe how all 
the great literary geniuses of the day in France 
have taken the popular side. We know how 
boldy Lamartine plunged into it. Victor Hugo has 
taken the same |mrt, and Eugene Sue. Alex¬ 
andre D tunas, though in tlie employ of Louis 
Philippe in 1830, soon flung aside* court livery and 
conservatism. Emile de Girardin, anotlier man 
of first rate literary ability, is decidedly Socialist. 
Beranger, as far as age will permit him, h a 
stern republican. When a cause thus attracts 
and absorbs all, the floating talent of a country, 
there is a vitality and respectability in it, more 
than we are at present inclined to allow to 
French democratic parties. 

That the intellect, that is, the entire working 
inlelligcnce Sjf the countr)*, hc-s labored on the 
Democratic, and, we fear even on the Socialist 
side, is too evident from the fact that the opin¬ 
ions of the latter have gained ground, and not 
retrograded even in the provinces, where prop¬ 
erty is subdivided, and where there are few of 
the indigent classes. In no place is property 
more generally possessed that in the South of 
France; and there the results of the last tw'O 
years have been certainly to strengthen demo¬ 
cratic ideas, and to make monarchic ones de¬ 
cline. Thera is no mistaking, indeed, in what 
direction the (terrent of ideas has set. 

The Conservatives, or Monarchists, or the old 
political class, whatever one pleases to call them, 
begin to perceive that they are beaten in the 
inteliectnal, the argumentative struggle. They 
therefore make ui appeal to arms. This is evi¬ 
dent in all their acts, arguments, and movements. 
Their efibrts are directed to crush the press, 
proscribe and imprison writers, and ebolish meet¬ 
ings and speeches, except those delivered in their 
own clubs. They give the nniversities over to 
the Jesnite, and elect for the Assembly no longer 
orators, but stout soldiers. Changamier is the 
Alpha, and Leclero the Omega of snch a party. 
Strategy is its policy. It meditates no question 
of political economy or of trade, bat bethinks 


it how streets are best defended, and how towns 
are fortifled against themselves. A War Min¬ 
ister, a Tax Minister, aqd a Police Minister— 
these form the head Cabinet of Franco. As to 
foreign policy, trade policy, and the other par¬ 
aphernalia of government, all this is as much 
a sham and a humbug, as an assembly must 
be of which the majority is marshaled and instruc¬ 
ted in a club, before it dares proceed to its duties 
of legislation. 

The entire tendency b to change an intel¬ 
lectual and argumentative into a physical strug¬ 
gle. What events may occur, and what fortune 
prevail in a war of thb kind, it is utterly im¬ 
possible to foretell. For, after all, the results of 
war 'depend infinitely upon chance, and still 
more on the talent of the leader which either 
party may choose to give itself. Nor b it al¬ 
ways the one which conquers first that main¬ 
tains its ascendency to the last. A war of this 
kind in France would evidently have'many sol¬ 
diers enlisted on either side, and soldiers in that 
country moke excellent officer?. The Conser¬ 
vatives seem to think that the strife will be 
decided, as of old, in the streets of Paris; and 
they look to the field of battle, and prepare for 
it, with a forethought and a vigilance as san¬ 
guinary and destructive os it is determined. 
We doubt, however, whether any quantity of 
street-fighting in the metropolis can decide a 
quarrel which becomes every day more embit¬ 
tered and more universal. Socialism will nut be 
put down in a night, nor yet in throe days; no, 
nor, wo fear, even in a campaign. 

Looking on the future in this light, it appears 
to us of trifling moment whether M. Leclerc 
or M. Sue carry the Paris clciitinn. Some 
thousand voters, more or less, on this side or on 
that, is i>o decision. The terrible fact is, the 
almost e({Uhl division of French society into two 
^camps, either ef which makes too formidable a mi- 
defeat and its consequences, 
without one ^lay or other taking up arms to 
advance fresh pretensions and defend new claims. 


Mbs. He.uans. —She reminds us of a poet 
just named, and whom she pas.sionatcly admired, 
namely, Shelley. Like him, drooping, fragile, a 
reed shaken by the wind, a mighty mind, in 
sooth, too powerful for the tremulous reed on 
which it discoursed its music—like him, the 
victim of exquisite nervoas organization—like 
him, verso flowed on and from her, and the 
sweet sound often overpowered the meaning, 
kissing it, as it were, to death; like him she was 
melancholy, but the sadness of both was musical, 
tearful, active, not stony, silent and motionless, 
still less mis&nthropical and dedainful-, like him 
she was gentle, playful, they could both run about 
their prison garden, and dally with the darkf hains 
which they knew bound them to death. Mrs. 
Hemans was not indeed a Fdte$, she has never 
reached hb heights, nor sounded his deptlis, yet 
they arc, to our thought, so strikingly alike as to 
seem brother and sister, in one beautiful but de¬ 
licate and dying family.— OilfiUan. 



THE POPE AT HOME AGAIN. 


THE POPE AT HOME AGAIN. 

HE Pope has returned to Rome, but the Pa. 
paoy is not reinstated. The past can not be 
reealled. When Pius the Ninth abandoned the 
territorial seat of the Papal power, he relinquish¬ 
ed the post that preserved to that power its 
place of command throughout many parts of 
Europe. It was the “ Pope of Rome” to whom 
the many did homage, and the Pope could only 
be deemed to be “q^ Rome” so long as he was 
at Rome: for there can be no doubt t||iat a 
great part of the spiritual influence possessed 
by the Sovereign Pontiff has been indissohibly 
connected with the temporal sovereignty and 
territorial abode of the Pontificate. Eveib after 
his dispossession, for a time, no doubt, heart 
might have been kept up among his more refined 
and Cultivated followers; but the most faithful 
peoples have always demanded a tangible stand- 
ard or beacon of their faith—a pillar of Are or a 
visible church. When Pius left Rome, the rock 
become tenantless; the mansion erf'St. Peter was 
vacant; a Pope in lodgings was no Pope of 
Europe. And so it was felt. 

Rut the bodily restoration of Pius the Ninth 
to the capital of his states is not*the restoration 
of the Pope to his spiritual throne. That can 
no more be effected. The riddle has been read, 
in these terrible days of reading and writing— 
so different from the day.s when a Papal rustica¬ 
tion at Avignon disturbed the Catholic world, 
and verily shook the Papacy to its foundations 
even then. Some accounts describe the Pope’s 
return as a triumph, and relate how the Romans 
submitted them.selves in obedient ecstasy to hb 
bles.sing: it is not true—it is not in the nature 
of things. It is easy to get up an array of 
jiopular feeling, a.s in a theatre, which shall make 
a show—a frontage of delight; easy to hire 
twelve beggars that their feet may bo washed 
Mr. Anderson of Drury Lane can furnish any 
amount of popular haling or pious avee Sir a 
shilling a head; and the managers know these 
things in Rome, where labor is much cheaper 
than with us. Pius returned to Rome under 
cover of the French bayonets, to And a people 
cowed and sulky—contrasting their traditions 
with the presence of the Gaul, remembering in 
bitterness the days before the Papacy, and im¬ 
paling thb crowning flnish of their dbgrace to 
the Pope forced back upon them. 

Even were the people for a moment pleased 
to see the well-meaning and most unfortunate 
old man, the da}rB of hb inscrutable power are 
over. Nothing can again be inscrutable that 
he can held. While he was away, the tongue 
of Rome was |pt loose;, and oaa be make the 
«Br 9f Rome forget what it heard in those days 
of license ? Can he undo the knowledge which 
meifthen attained of each other, and their sup- 
pressed ideas? Assuredly not. When he leR 
the keys of St. Peter in his flight, men unlocked 
the door of the sanctuary, and found out his se¬ 
cret—that it was bare. Political bondage to 
them will be, not the renewal o^pious ignorance, 
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but the rebinding of limbs that have learned to 
be free. 

Nay, were Romo to resume her subjection 
the past has been too much broken up ebewhere 
for a quiet return to the old regime, even in 
Italy. The ecclesiastical courts have been 
abolished in Piedmont, and the Sardinian states 
henceforth stand in point of free discussion on a 
level with Germany, if not with France. The 
Pope will be fain to permit more in Genoa or 
Turin than the eating of eggs during j^ent—^tc 
permit a canvassing of Phpal authority fatal to its 
exbtence. Butin Tuscany, for many generations, 
a spirit of free dbcu.ssion has existed amesg the 
edacated classes: the reforming spirit of Ricci 
has never died in the ciqtital of Tuscany, and the 
memory of Leopold protected the fr^om of 
thought: a sadden and a new value has been 
given to that prepared state of the Txsoan mind 
by the exbtence of free institutions in Piedmont. 
Giusti will no longer need to trav^e the fron¬ 
tier of Italy in search of a printdr. With free 
dbeussion in two of the Italian states, Milan 
will not be deaf, nor Naples without a whisper. 
Italy must sooner or later get to know her own 
mind, and then the Bbhop of Rome will have 
to devise a new position for himself. * 

Abroad, in Catholic Europe, there is the same 
disruption between the post and the future. 
The Archbishop of Cologne exposed, in hb 
rashness, the waning sanctity of the Church; 
the Neo-Catholics have exposed its frangible 
condition. Sectarian distinctions are torn to 
pieces in Hungary by the temporal conflicts, and 
the dormant spirit of a nationkl Protestantbm 
survives in sullen hatred to aUon rule. Austria 
proper b pledged to any coarse of political ex¬ 
pediency which may defer the evil day of Im¬ 
perial accountability, and will prq|>ab)y, in wax¬ 
ing indiffcrency, see fit to put Lombardy on a spir¬ 
itual par with Piedmont. France b precarious 
in her allegiance. Two countries alone remain 
in unaltered relation to the See of Rome—Spain, 
the most bigoted of the children of Rome; and 
Ireland, the most faithful. But Ireland is impo¬ 
tent. And to thb day Spain asserts, and pre¬ 
serves, the national independence which she 
has retained throughout the most arrogant days 
of Rombh supremacy, throughout the tyrant 
regime of Torquemada. Even court intrigue 
dares not prostitute the tMtionality of Spain to 
Roman influence. Rome is the talk of the 
world, and the return of Pius to the Vatican 
can not restore the silent subrabsion of the iaith- 
ful. He is but to be counted among the “ fashion 
able arrivab.”— Spectator. 


I Cmn Libbbtx dbfwxd.— Thb is not tiin 
liberty which we can hope, that no grievance 
ever should arise in the commonwealth; that let 
no man in this world expect; but when com- 
plaints are freely heard, deeply considered, and 
speedily reformed, then b the utmost bound of 
civil liberty attained that wise men look for.— 
John MtUon, 
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[From ttie London Examiner.] 

THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

HE Jutland and Sleswiok pirates, 'vrho fourteen 
centuries ago performed the great achieve* 
ment of conquering and colonizing Briteun, have 
since, in the persons of their descendants, 

' achieved the still greater feat of colonizing and 
settling, -while they are in a fair way of conquer¬ 
ing and occupying, a whole continent, to the 
destruction or absorption of every other race. 
The An^o-Saxon populattion of America, in fact, 
constitutes, at this moment, a people more 
numeiyus and mighty than any European nation 
of the period when their emigration commenced. 
The very same people is now engaged in achiev¬ 
ing another great, although not equally great 
enterprise, the colonization of another continent, 
Australia ;«and the Australian colcmies, within 
sixty years of their first foundation, are already 
calling loudlv for self and responsible govern¬ 
ment, which by more than a century, sooner 
than the American Colonies made a similar 
claim. We have not the lea.st doubt but that it 
will be to the mutual and permanent advantage 
of both parti&s, that these demands of the 
Coloiflsts, which arc in no respect unreasonable, 
should be liberally and readily granted. 

The better to understand our position in rela¬ 
tion to them, let ns compare the two continents 
alluded to. America has a greater extent of 
territory, and therefore more room for expansion 
than Australia. Its natural products arc more 
valuable, its soil is more fertile, and its climates 
more varied and propitious to vegetation. Its 
greatest superiority over Austrdia, however, 
consists in its magnificent water communication 
—its great rivers, its splendid lakes, its navigable 
estuaries, and ^ts commodious harbors. Finally, 
it possesses the vast advantage of being only one- 
sixth part of the distance that Australia is from 
the civilization and markets of Europe. 

Let us now .see what Australia is. It is said 
to contain three millions of square miles. But 
of this wo take it that about one-half, or all of it 
that lies north of the twenty-fifth degree of south 
latitude, is unfit for our use as Europeans, and, 
most probably, for the profitable use of any 
people, on account of the comparative sterility 
of the land, or, what in such a situation is 
equivalent to sterility, the drought of the climate. 
But for these ^eat and, -wo fear, insuperable 
disadvantages, the tropical portion of Australia 
might have been peopled from industrious and 
teeming China, which, with the help of steam 
navigation, is at an easy distance. Notwith¬ 
standing this serious deduction from its available 
area, Australia has extent enough for the fboJe 
of a great people, as what remains is equal to 
near twenty Britains, or above seven countries as 
large as France 1 

The absence of good water communication is 
the greatest defect of Australia. It has not one 
great river which at once penetrates deeply into 
the country and communicates fay a navigable 
coarse with the sea. The best of its rivers are 


not equal to those of the fourth or fifth order in 
America, and it has no lake at all of commer¬ 
cial value. Another almost equally great disad¬ 
vantage is frequent and loSg-continued droughts, 
even of its southern parts, which, however, as 
strength and wealth increase, may in time be, 
at least, mitigated by the erection of great works 
of irrigation, such as those on which the exist¬ 
ence of whole populations depend in the warmer 
regions of Asia. 

In salubrity of climate Australia has a great 
snperjprity, not only over America, but over 
everj' other country. For the rearing of sheep 
and the production of fine wool, it may be said 
to possess almost a natural monopoly; and in 
this respect, it will soon become as necessaty to 
us, and probably as important, as America is fur 
the growth of cotton. Its adaptation for pastoral 
husbandry is such, indeed, that we have often 
thought, bad it been settled by Tartars or Arabs, 
or even by Anglo-Saxons of the time of Hengist 
and Horsa, that it would have been now thinly 
inhabited by nomade hordes, mere shepherds 
and robbers, if there -was any oift to rob. One 
immense advantage Australia possesses over 
America, which mu.st not be omitted—the tfrtul 
absence of a scfvile population and an alien rare. 
In America the bondsmen form a fourth part 
of the whole population, and in Australia little 
more than one sixtieth, s|ieodily to vanish al 
together. 

If the comparison between America and 
Australia hare reference to the facility ol 
achieving and maintaining independence, all 
the advantages are unquestionably on the side 
of Australia. It is at least six times as far 
away from Europe; and a military force suffi¬ 
cient to have even a chance of coercing the 
colonists could not get at them in less than four 
months, while the voyage would force it to run 
the gauntlet of the equator and both tropics. 
When it reached its destination, supposing its 
landingsto be unopposed, it would have to march 
every step to seek the insurgents, for there is 
neither river nor estuary to transport it into the 
interior of the'country. The colonists, rifle in 
hand, and driving their flocks and herds before 
them to the privation of the invader, would of 
course take to the bush, and do so with impunitv, 
being -without tents or equipage, or risk of 
starvation, having a wholesome sky over their 
heads, and abundant food in their cattle. With 
a thorough knowledge of localities, the colonial 
riflemen, under such circum.stances, would be 
more than a match for regular tniojjs, and could 
pick off soldiers with more case than they bring 
doum the kangaroo or opossum. 

Wo should leok, however, to [ho number nncl 
character of the Australian population. In 1828 
the total colonial {lopulation of Australia *wa.s 
53,000, of whom a large proportion -were 5on- 
victs. In 1848 it was 300,000, of which tho 
convicts were but 6000. In the two years 
since, 37,000 emigrants have proceeded thither, 
and the total population at this moment con not 
be less than 350^000. It luis, therefiiru. beoa 
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multiplied in twonty-two years’ time by near 
seren-fold; and if it should go on at this rate of 
increase, in the yeai^l872 it will amount to 
close on two millions and a half, which is a 
greater population than that of the old American 
colonies at the declaration of independence, and 
after an existence of 175 years. Such a popu¬ 
lation, or the one half of it, would, from numbers, 
position, and resources, be unconquerable. 

Such is a true picture, we conceive, of the 
position in which wo .stand in relation to our 
Australian colonics. Meanwhile, the cdonists 
are loyal, affectionate, and devoted, and (the 
result of absence and distance) with really 
warmer feelings toward the mother country than 
those they left behind them. It will bo thb part 
of wisdom on our side to keep them in this 
temper. They demand nothing that is un¬ 
reasonable—nothing that it is not equally for 
their advantage and ours that we should prompt¬ 
ly and frdbly concede. They ask for responsible 
government, and doing so they ask for no more 
than what is possessed by their fellow-citizens. 
They ought to have perfect power over their 
own rosourecs and their own expenditure; but, 
in justice and fairnc.ss, they ougljt also to defray 
their own military charges; and, seeing thej- 
have neither within nor without any enemy that 
can cope with a company of light infantry, the 
cost ought not to be opjiressive to them. 

The Australian colonics are, at present, gov¬ 
erned in a fashion to produce discontent and 
rccalcitration. They are, consequent!}', both 
troublesome and expensive. The nation abso¬ 
lutely gains nothing by them that it would not 
gain, and even in a higher degree, were they 
self-governed, or, for that matter, were they 
oven independent. Thus, emigration to them 
would go on at least in the same degree as it 
does now. It does so go on, to the self-gov¬ 
erned colony of Canada, and to the country 
which was once colonics, and this after a virtual 
separation of three quarters of ij centurj'. 

In like manner will our comraereinl intercourse 
with the .Australian colonies proceed under self- 
government. In 1828, the whole exports of 
.Australia amounted only to the paltry .sum of 
.£181,000, and in 1845, the last for which there 
is a return, they had come to .£2,187,633, or 
in seventeen years’ time, had been increased by 
above fourteen-fold, a rapidity of progress to 
which there is no parallel. At this ratio, of 
course, they can not be expected to proceed in 
future: for the Australians, having coal, iron, 
and wool in abundance, will soon learn to make 
coarse fabrics for themselves. The liner they 
will long receive from us, as America, after its 
long sep.aration, still does. Bdt that the Au- 
stridian Colonies, under any circura-stanccs, are 
declined to become one of the greate.«t marts of 
British commerce, may bo considered as a mat¬ 
ter of certainty. The only good market in the 
world, for the wool, the tallow, the train oil, 
and the copper ore of Australia, is Enghind; 
aod to England they must come, even if Au- 
ftrali^ were independent to-morrow; and they I 


must be paid for, too, in British manufacturea 
Independence has never kept the tobacco of 
America from finding its best market in En¬ 
gland, nor has it prevented American cotton 
from becoming the greatest of the raw materi¬ 
als imported by England. 

A common lineage, a common language, 
common manners, customs, laws, and institu- 
tions, bind us and our Australian brethren to¬ 
gether, and will continue to do so perhaps 
longer than the British Constitution ({self wilt 
last. They form, in fact, a permanent bond of 
union; whereas the influence of patronage, and 
the trickeries of Conservative legislation,«lo but 
prbvoke and hasten the separation which they 
are foolishly framed to prevent. 


[From ibo Dublin University Marine.] 

JEWISH VENERATION. 

HE veneration of the Jew ^ the law is 
displayed by the grossest superstition, a 
copy of the Torah or Decalogue being carefully 
soldered into a narrow tin case, and hung over 
the entrance to their chambers, as old cronc.s 
with us nail a horse-shoe to a door; it is even 
believed to avail as an amulet or charm capable 
of averting evil, or curing the most obstinate 
disease. ‘‘ Ah,” said a bed-ridden old Hebrew 
woman to me, as I visited the mission hospital 
in Jerusalem, “what can the doctors do forme? 
If I could only touch the Torah I should be made 
whole.” Not exactly comprehending what she 
meant, I handed her a little tin-cased copy of 
the Ten Commandments; she*grasped it in her 
emaciated hands, which trembled with anxiety, 
and her eyes were litwip with a transient gleam 
of joy. “Are you made whole?” I inquired; 
she made no answer, fell back«pn her pBlow, 
let drop the Torah, and turned from me with a 
sigh. * 

Sitting one evening with an intelligent Ger¬ 
man Jew, who used often to pay me a visit at 
my lodging.s, the conversation turned on Jewish 
religious rites and ceremonies. Alluding to the 
day of atonement, he assured me that on that 
day the Jews believe that ministers arc appoint¬ 
ed in heaven for the ensuing year: a minister 
over angels; one over the stars; one over earth; 
the winds, trees, plants, birds, beasts, fishes, 
men, and so forth. 

That, on that day also, the good and evil 
deeds of every son of .Abraham are actually 
summed up, and the balance struck for or 
against each, individually. Where the evil deeds 
preponderate, such individuals are brought in as 
in debt to the law; and ten days after the day 
of atonement, siiranionscs are issued to call the 
defaulters before God. When these are served, 
the party summoned to appear is visited either 
with sudden death or a rapid and violent disease 
which must terminate speedily in death. “But 
can not tho divine wrath be appeased ?” said I. 
“Not appeo-sed,” said my informant; “tie de¬ 
cree must be evaded.^' “ How so ?” “ Thus,” 

he replied. “ When a Jew is struck with sud- 
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den fiiokness about this time, if he apprehends 
that bis call is come, he sends immediately for 
twelve elderB of his people; they demand his 
name; be tells them, for example, my name is 
Isaac; they answer, thy name shall no more be 
Isaac, but Jacob shall thy name be called. Then 
, kneeling round the sick man, they pray for him 
in those words; 0 God, thy servant, Isaac, has 
not good deeds to exceed the evil, and a sumi 
mons against him has gone forth; bnt this pious 
man befose thee, is named Jacob, and not Isaac. 
There is a flaw in the indictment; the name in 
&e angel’s summons is not correct, therefore, 
thy senant Jacob can not be called on to ap¬ 
pear.” “ After all,” said I, “ suppose this Jft- 
cob dies.” ‘‘Then,” replied my companion, 
“ the Mmighty it unjust; the summons was ir¬ 
regular, and its execution not according to law.” 

Docs nof this appear incredible ? Another 
anecdote, and I have done. 

On the same occasion we were speaking 
about vows, and the obligation of fulfilling them. 
“As to paying your vow,” said my Jewish 
friend, “we consider it performed, if the vow 
be observed to the letter.” He then gave me 
the following rather ludicrous illustration as a 
case in point : There was in his native village 
a wealthy Jew, who was seized with a danger¬ 
ous illness. Seeing death approadh, despite of 
his physician’s skill, he bethought him of vow¬ 
ing a vow; so he solemnly promised, that if 
God would restore him to health, he, on his 
part, on his recovery, would sell a certain fat 
beast in his stall, and devote the proceeds to the 
Lord. * 

The man recovered, and in due time appeared 
before the door of the synagogue, driving before 
him a goodly ox, and carrying under one arm a 
large; black Spanish cock. The people were 
coming out of the synagogue, and several Jew¬ 
ish batchers, after artistically examining the 
fine, fat beast, asked our convalescent what 
might be the price of the ox. “ This ox,” re¬ 
plied the owner, “ I value at two thillinga'’ (I 
substitute English money); but the cock,” he 
added, ostentatiously exhibiting chanticleer, I 
?stimate at twenty poundt." The batchers 
laughed at him; they thought he was in joke. 
However, as he gravely persisted that he was 
in earnest, one of them, taking him at his word, 
put down two killings for the ox. “Softly, 
my good friend,” rejoined the seller, “I have 
made a vow not to tell the ox without the cock ; 
yon most buy both, or be content with neither.” 
Great was the surprise of the bystanders, who 
eould not conceive vAat perversity possessed 
their wealthy neighbor. But the eoek being 
velno for two shillings, and the ox for twenty 
pounds, the bargain vras cciKdiided, and the 
money paid. 

Our worthy Jew now walks up to the Rabbi, 
cash in hand. “This,” ndd be, handing the 
two shillings, “ I devote to the service St the 
synagogue, being the price of the ox, which I 
had vowed; and this, placing the twenty pounds 
.in his own bosom, is lawfully mine own, for is 


it not the price of the cook ?” “ And what did 

your neighbors say of the transaction ? Did they 
not think this rich ma^ an arrant rogue?” 
“ Rogue 1” said my friend, repeating my last 
words with some anuzement, “ they considered 
him a pious and a clever man.” Sharp enough, 
thought I; bnt delicate about exposing my ig¬ 
norance, I judiciously held my peace. 

(From BUckvrood'f Edinburgfa Msgaziao.} 

THE MODERN ARGONAUTS. 

Y OU have heard the ancient story, 

How the gallant sons of Greece, 

L’bng ago, with Jason ventured 
For the fated Golden Fleece; 

How they traversed distant regions. 

How they trod on hostile shores; 

How they vexed the hoary Ocean 
With the smiting of their oars 
Liston, then, and you shaU bear another wondrous 
tale. 

Of a second Argo steering before a prosperous 
galel 

• u. 

From the southu'ard came a riunor. 

Over sea and over land; 

From tfaa blue Ionian islands, 

And the old Hellenic strand, 

That the sons of Agamemnon, 

To their faith no longer true. 

Had confiscated the carpets 
Of a black and bearded Jew 1 
Helen’s rape, compared to this, was but an idle toy. 
Deeper guilt was that of Athens than the crime 
of haughty Troy. 

Ill. 

And the rumor, winged by Ate, 

To the lofty chamber ran, 

Whl^re gre^ Palmerston was sittii^ 

In the midst of his Divan: 

Like Saturnius triumphant. 

In his high Olympian hall, 

Unregarded by the mighty, 

But detested by the small; 

Overturning constitutions—setting nations by the 
ears, 

With divers sapient pleaipos, like Minto and his 
peers. 

IV. 

With his fist the proud dictator 
Smote the table diet it rang— 

From the crystal vase before him 
The blood-red wine npspsang t 
“b my eword a wreath of rashea, ^ . 

Or aa idle plume my pen, 

That they daro to lay a finger 
On the meanest of my men ? 

No amount of circumcisiw can annul the Brhoa’a 
right— 

Are they mad, these lords of Athens, for 1 know 
they can not light? 
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V. 

“ Had the wrong been done by others, 

By the cold an^ haaghty Ciar, 

I had trembled ere 1 opened 
All the thunders of my war. 

Bat 1 care not for the yelping 

or these fangless curs of Greece- 
Soon and sorely will 1 tax them 

For the merchant’s plundered Fleece. 

From the earth his furniture for wrath and ven> 
geance cries— i 

Ho, Eddisbury! take thy pen, and straightway 
write to Wyso I” 

VI. 

Joyfully the bells are ringing 
In the old Athenian town, 

Gayly to Firasus harbor 

Stream the merry people down; 

For they see the fleet of Britain 
Proudly steering to their shore, 
Underneath the Christian banner 
That they knew so well of yore, 

When the guns at Navarino thundered o'er the 
sea, 

And the Angel of the North proclaimed that 
Greece again was free. 

VII. 

Hark!—a signal gun—another! 

On the deck a man appears 
Stately as the Ocean-shaker— 

“Ye Athenians, lend yotfr cars! 

Thomas Wyse am I, a herald 
Come to parley with the Greek; 
Palmerston hath sent mo hither, 

In his awful name I speak— 

Ye have done a deed of folly—one that ye shall 
sorely riie 1 

Wherefore did ye lay a finger on the carpets of 
the Jew? 

VIII. • 

“ Don Pacifico of Malta I 

Dull indeed were Britain’s ear. 

If the wrongs of such a hero 

Tamely she could choose to hear ! 

Don Pacifico of Malui! 

Knight-commander of the Fleece— 

For his sake I hurl defiance 

At the haaghty towns of Greece. 

Look to it—For by my head I since Xerxes 
crossed the strait, 

Ye never saw an enemy so vengeful at your ] 

gnte. 


IX. 

“ Therefore now, restore the carpets. 

With a forfeit twenty-fold; 

And a goodly tribute offer 

Of your treasure and your gold 
Sapienza and the islet 

Cervi, ye shall likewise cede) 

So the mighty gods have spoken. 

Thus hath Palmerston decreed 1 

Ere the sunset, let an answer issue ftpm your 
monarch’s lips; * 

In the mean time, 1 have orders to arrest yonr 
merchants’ ships.” • 

4 

X. 

Thus he spoke, and snatched a trumpet 
Swiftly from a soldier’s hand. 

And therein he blew so shrilly, • 

That along the rocky strand 
Rang the war-note, till the eahoes 
From the distant hills replied; 

Hundred trumpets wildly wailing. 

Poured their blast on every side; 

And the loud and' hearty shout of Britain rent 
the skies, 

“ Three cheers for noble Palmerston! another 
cheer for Wyse 1” 

XI. 

Gentles I I am very sorry 
That 1 can not yet relate, 

Of this gallant expedition, 

What has been the final fate. 

Whether Athens was bombarded 
For her Jew-coercing crimes. 

Hath not been as yet reported 
In the columns of the Times. 

But the last acounts assure us of some valutdile 
spoil: 

Various coa.sting vessels, laden with tobacco, 
fruit, and oil. 

XII. 

Ancient chiefs! that sailed with Jason 
O'er the wild and stormy waves— 

Let not sounds of later triumphs 
Stir you in your quiet graves! 

Other Argonauts have ventured 
To your old Hellenic shore, 

But they will not live in story 
Like the valiant men of yore. 

Ol ’tis more than shame and sorrow thus to 
jest upon a theme 

That for Britain’s fame and gloiy, all would 
wish to be t dream I 
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MONTHLY BECOED OF CUBBENT EVENTS. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE will 
present monthly a digest of all Foreign 
Events, Incidents, and Opinions, that may seem to 
have either interest or value for the great body of 
American readers. Domestic intelligence reach¬ 
es every one so much sooner through the Daily 
and Weekly Newspapers, that its repetition in 
the pages of a Monthly would be dull and profit¬ 
less. Wo shall confine our summary, therefore, 
to the events and movements of foreign lands. 

• - — 

The Affaiiis of France continue to exdite 
general interest. The election of member of 
the Assembly in Paris has been the great Eu¬ 
ropean event of the month. The Socialists 
nominated Eugene Sue ; their opponents, M. 
Leclerc. The first is known to all the world 
as a literary^an of groat talent, personally a 
profligate—wealthy, unprincipled, and unscru¬ 
pulous. The latter was a tradesman, distinguish¬ 
ed for nothing but having fought and lost a son 
at the barricades, and entirely unqualified for 
the post for which he had been put in nomina¬ 
tion. The contest was thus not so much a 
struggle between the men, as the parlies thej' 
represented ; and those parties Were not simply 
Socialists and Anti-Socialists. Each party in¬ 
cluded more than its name would imply. The 
Socialists in Paris are all Republicans: it suits 
the purposes of the Government to consider all 
Republicans as ^Socialists, inasmuch as it gives 
them an admirable opportunity to make war 
upon Republicanism, while they seem only to 
be resisting Socialisra. In this adroit and dan¬ 
gerous manner Louis Napoleon was suivancing 
with rapid stiides toward that absolutism—that 
personal domination independent of the Consti¬ 
tution, which is the evident aim of all his efforts 
and all his hopes. He had gone on exercising 
the most high-handed despotism, and violating 
the most explicit and sacred guarantees of the 
Constitution. He had forbidden public meet¬ 
ings, suppressed public papers, and outraged 
private rights, with the most wanton disreirard 
of those provisions of the Constitution by w'hich 
they are expressly guaranteed. The nomina¬ 
tion of Eugene Sue was a declaration of hos¬ 
tility to this ui^onstitutional dynasty. He was 
supported not only by the Socialists proper, but 
by all citizens who were in favor of maintaining 
the Republic with its constitutional guarantees. 
The issue was thus between a Republic and a 
Monarchy, betvveen the ConsUtution and a Rev¬ 
olution. For days previous to the election this j 
issue was broadly marked, and distinctly lecog- 
nized by all the leading royalist journals, and 
the Republic was attacked with all the power 
of argument and ridicule. Repressive laws, 
and a stronger form of government, which 
should bridle the fierce democracy, were clam¬ 
orously demanded. The very day before the 
polls were opened, the Napoleon journal, which 
derives its chief inspiration from the President, 


drew a colored parallel between the necessities 
of the 18th Brumaire, and those of the present 
crisis, and entered into a labored vindication of 
all the arbitrary measures which followed Bona¬ 
parte’s dissolution of the Assembly, and his 
usurpation of the executive power. The most 
high-handed expedients were resorted to by the 
ministry to assure the success of the coalition. 
The sale of all the principal democratic journals 
in the streets was interdicted. The legal pros¬ 
ecutions of the Proenreur General virtually re¬ 
established the censorship of the Press. Pla¬ 
card^ in favor of the democratic candidate were 
excluded from the street walls, while those of 
his opponent were every where emblazoned. 
Electoral meetings were prohibited j democratic 
merchants and shop-keepers were threatened 
with a loss of patronage; and the whole repub- 
lican party was officially denounced as a horde 
of imbccilc.s. and knavc.«!. and fanatics. No 

' means were left unemployed by* the reactionists 

I to .secure a victory. 

j It was all in vain. On closing the polls the 
vote stood thus: 

I Eugene Sue . 128.007 


M. Leclekc . 110.-120 

Sue's majority. 8,587 


' And, what is still more startling, four-fifths of 
; all the votes given by the Army were cast for 
! Sue. The result created a good deal of alarm 
in Paris. Stocks fell, and there seemed to be 
I a general apprehension of an outbreak. If any 
j such event ficcurs, however, it will be through 
' the instigation of the Government. Finding 
himself outvoted, Lons Napoleon would un- 
doubtedly be willing to try force. In any event, 

• we do not believe it will he found possible to 
j ovcrthfcw Republicanism in I’rancc. 

I Previous to the election there was a Mutiny 
j in the 1 Ith Infantry. On the march of the 2d 
battalion from Rennes to Toulon, on the 11th 
April, the popular cry was raised by the com¬ 
mon soldiers, urged on by the democrats of the 
town, and they insulted their officers. At An¬ 
gers the men were entertained at a fete; and 
in tlie evening the soldiers and subaltern officers, 
accompanied by their entertainers, paraded the 
streets, shouting again and again, “ Vive la R£- 
pnbliquc democratiejne et socialc !’’ The Min¬ 
ister of War, on receiving intelligence of this 
afifair, ordered the battalion to be disbanded, 
and the subalterns and soldiers drafted into the 
regiments at Algiers. , 

Besides this disgrace, an involuntory and 
.Appalling Calamity befell this regimentT When 
the 3d battalion was leaving Angers, on* the 
16th, at eleven o’clock in the morning they met 
a squadron of hus.sars coming from Nantes, 
which crossed over the su.spension-bridge of the 
Basse Maine, without any accident. A fearful 

storm raged at time. The last of the horses 

« 
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had scarcely crossed the bridge than the head 
of the column of the third battalion of the 11th 
appeared on the other side. Reiterated warn¬ 
ings were given to thi troops to break into sec¬ 
tions, as is usually done, but, the rain falling 
heavily, it was disregarded, and they advanced 
in close column. The head of the battalion 
had reached the opposite side—the pioneers, the 
drummers, and a part of the band were otf the 
bridge, when a horrible crash was heard; the 
cast-iron columns of the right bank suddenly 
gave way, crushing beneath them the rear^f the 
fourth company, which, with the flank company, 
had not stopped upon the bridge. To describe 
the frightful spectacle, and the cries of despair 
which wore raised, is impossible. The Whole 
town rushed to the spot to give assistance. In 
spite of the storm, all the boats that could be 
got at were launched to pick up the soldiers in 
the river, and a great number who were cling¬ 
ing to thQ parapets of the bridge, or who were 
afloat l>y their knapsacks, were immediately got 
out. Thu greater number were, however, found 
to be wounded *by the bayonets, or by the frag¬ 
ments of the bridge falling on them. As the 
soldiers were gut out, they w'crc led into the 
houses adjoining, and every assistance given. 
A young lieutenant, M. Loup, rendered himself 
conspicuous for his heroic exertions; and a 
young w'orkwoman, at the imminent danger of 
her life, jumped into the water, and saved the 
life of an oflicer who w'as just sinking. A jour¬ 
neyman hatter stripped and jumped into the 
river, and, by his strength and skill in swim¬ 
ming, saved a great many lives. One of the 
aoldicrs who had reached the shore unhurt, im¬ 
mediately stripped, and swam to the o-ssistance 
of his comrades. The lieutenant-colonel, nn old 
oflicer of the empire, was taken out of the river 
seriously wounded, but remained to watch over 
the rescue of his comrades. It appears that 
some people of the town were walking on the 
bridge at the time of the accident, forWmong 
the bodies found were those of a servant-maid 
and two children. 

When the muster-roll was called, it was found 
that there were 219 soldiers missing, M'hosc fate 
was unknown. There were, besides, 33 bodies 
lying in the ho.spital, and 30 wounded men; 70 
more bodies were found during the morning, 4 
of whom were oflicers. 

lU. Proudhon iras arretted on the 18th, and 
sent to the fortress of DouUens, fur having 
charged the ministry in his own paper, the 
“ Voix du Peuplc,” with having occasioned the 
disaster of Angers by sending the 11th Regi¬ 
ment of Light Infantry to Africa. In a letter 
from prison he acquitted the government of de¬ 
sign in producing the catastrophe, but in a tone 
which* liTntcd the possibility of so diabolical a 
crimt^having been meditated. 

A Notoriout Murderer has been arrested in 
Franco, whoso ipysterious and criminal career 
would afford the materials for a romance. He was 
taken at Ivry, in virtue of a writ granted by the 
President, on the demand of thi^Sardinian gov¬ 


ernment, having been condemned for a murder 
under extraordinary circumstances. He was 
arrested in 1830, at Chambery, his native town, 
for being concerned in a murder; but he escaped 
from the prison of Bonneville, where he was con¬ 
fined, and by means of a disguise succeeded in 
reaching the to'Wn of Chene Tonnex, where ho 
went to an inn which was full of travelers 
There being no vacant beds, the innkeeper al¬ 
lowed him to sleep in a room with a cattle- 
dealer, named Claude Duret. The unfortunate 
cattle-dealer was found dead in the morning, ho 
having been smothered with the mattress on 
which be had slept. He had a large slim of 
mdney with him, which was stolen, and this, as 
well as his papers, had, no doubt, been taken by 
Louis Pellet, who had disappeared. Judicial 
inquiries ensued, and the result was that Louis ' 
Pellet, already known to have oolhmitted a 
murder, was condemned, par conlumace, to ten 
years’ imprisonment at the galley^y the senate 
of Chambery. In the mean time Louis Pellet, 
piofiting by the papers of the unfortunate Claude 
Duret, contrived to reach Paris, when he opened 
a shop, where he organized a foreign legion for 
Algeria, enrolled himself under the name qf his 
victim, and sailed for Oran in a government 
vessel. From this time up to 1834 all trace of 
him was lost. *He came to Paris, took a bouse, 
amas.sed a large sum of money, and it turns out 
he was mixed up with a number of cases of 
murder, swindling, and forgery. These facts 
came to the knowledge of the police, owing to 
Pellet having been taken before ^he Correctional 
Police for a trifling offense, when he appealed 
against the punishment of confinement for five 
days. The French government immediately 
sent an account of the arrest of this great crim¬ 
inal to the consul of the governnKnt of SoToy 
resident at Paris. 


Political movements in England are not with¬ 
out interest and importance, although nothing 
startling has occurred. The birth of another 
Prince, christened Arthur, has furnished another 
occasion for evincing the attachment of the 
English people to their sovereign. The event, 
which occurred on the 28th of April, was cele¬ 
brated by the usual demonstrations of popular 
joy. Few years will elapse, however, before 
each of the princes and princesses, who.se ad¬ 
vent is now so w'armly w’elcomed, will require 
a splendid and expensive establishment, which 
will add still more to the bunlens of taxation 
which already' press, with overwhelming weight, 
upon the great mass '<f the English people. 
Thus it is that every thing in that country, how¬ 
ever feytunate and welcome it may appear, tends 
irresistibly to an increase of popular burdens 
which inftdlibly give birth to popular discontents. 

The attention of Parliament has been attracted 
of late, in an unusual degree, to the intellectual 
wants of the humbler classes, and to the remot'al, 
by legislation, of some of the many restrictions 
which now deprive them of all access even to 
the most ordinary sources of information. Even 
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newspapers^ which in this countiy go into the 
hands of every iQtai, woman, and child who can 
read, and which therefore enable every member 
of the oommanity to keep himself informed eon* 
earning all matters of interest to him as a citizen, 
are virtually prohibited to the poorer classes in 
England by the various duties which are imposed 
upon them, and which raise the price so high as 
to be beyond their reach- Mr. Gibson, in the 
House of Commons, brought forward resolutions, 
on the l^th of April, to abolish what he justly 
styled these Taxet on Knowledge ; they proposed 
1st, to repeal the excise duty only on paper; 
2d, to*abolish the stamp, and 3d, the advertise* 
ment duty on newspapers; 4th, to do away with 
the customs duty on foreign books. In urging 
these measures Mr. Gibson said, that the sacri* 
* fioe of the small excise duty on paper yearly, 
would lead to the employment of 40,000 people 
in London alone. The suppression of Cham¬ 
bers’ Miscelluy, and the prevented re-issue cf 
Mr. Charles Knight’s Penny Cyclopaedia, from 
the pressure of the duty, were cit^ as gross 
instances of the check ^ose duties impose on 
the difiusion of knowledge. Mr. Gibson did not 
propose to alter the postal part of the newspaper 
stamp duties; all the duty paid for postage—a 
very large proportion—would therefore still bo 
paid. He dwelt on the unjust Bxcise caprices 
which permit this privilege to humorous and 
scientido weekly periodicals, but deny it to the 
avowed “news” columns of the daily press. He 
especially showed by extracts from a heap of 
unstamp^ newspapers, that great evil is com¬ 
mitted on the poorest reading classes, by deny¬ 
ing them that useful fact and true exposition 
which would be the best antidote to the perni¬ 
cious principles now disseminated among them 
by the cheapo unstamped press. There is no 
reason but this duty, which only gives <£350,000 
per annum, why the poor man should not have 
hb penny and even hb halfpenny newspaper, to 
give him the leading facts and the important 
ideas of the passing time. The tax on ad¬ 
vertisements checks information, fines poverty, 
mulcts charity, depresses literature, and impedes 
every species of mental activity, to realize 
<£150,000 per annum. That mischievous tax 
on knowledge, the duty on foreign books, is im¬ 
posed for the sake of no more than <£8000 a 
year 1 Mr. Givon ooncluded by expressing his 
firm conviction, that unless these taxes were re¬ 
moved, and the progress of knowledge by that 
and every other possible means facilitated, evUs 
most terrible we^ arise in the future—a not 
unfit retribution for the gross uapolioy of the 
legislature. He wu sa^ported by Mr. Roe¬ 
buck, but the motion wbo negadved, 19Qito 89. 
In hb speech ha instanced a onrions speoimen 
of the manner in which the not b sometimes 
evaded. A Greenock pnblbher himself informed 
him that, having given ofiense to the authorities 
by some political reflections in a weekly un¬ 
stamped newspaper of hb of the ohanoter of 
Chamben't Journal, he was proseented for vio¬ 
lation of the Stamp Act, and fined Hat eaoh of 


five numbers ^25. Thereupon he diligently 
studied the Act; and finding that printing upon 
doth was not within the prohibition, he set to 
work and printed hb journal upon cloth—giving 
matter “savoring of intelligence” without the 
pemw stamp—and calling hb paper the Green~ 
ock Neteecloth, sent it forth despite the Solicitor 
to the Stamp Oflice. 

The Education ftiU introdnocd by Mr. Fox 
came up on the 17th, and was discussed at 
some length. The general character of the 
measive proposed, is very forcibly set forth in an 
article from the Examiner, which will bo found 
upon a preceding page of this Magazine. The 
bill was opposed mainly by Lord Arundel, a 
Cathoiie, on the ground that it made no pro- 
vbion for religions education, and secular educa¬ 
tion he denounced as es-sentially atheistic. Mr. 
Roebuck advocated the bill in an able and 
eloquent speech, urging the propriety of edn- 
cation as a means of preventing crime. He 
asked for the education of the people, and hf 
asked it u)x>n the lowest ground. As a mere 
matter of policy, the state ought to educate the 
people; and why did he say so ? Lord Ashley 
had been useful in hb generation in getting up 
Ragged Schools. It was a great imputation 
upon the kingdom that such schools were need¬ 
ed. Why w’ere they needed ? Because of the 
vice which was .swarming in ail our great cities. 
“ We pass laws,” said he, “ send forth an army 
of Judges and barristers to adminbter them, 
erect prisons and place aloft gibbets to enforce 
them; but religious bigotry prevents the chance 
of our controlling the evil at the source, by so 
teaching the people as to prevent the crimes 
we strive to punish.” It was because he be¬ 
lieved that prevention was liettcr than cure; 
it was because he believed that the business 
of government was to prevent crime in every 
possible way rather than to punish it after it.s 
commission, that he asked the house to divest 
thcmseK'es of all that prejudice and bigotry 
which was at the bottom of the opposition to 
this measure. The bill was warmly opposed, 
however, and its farther consideration was post¬ 
poned until the 20th of May. 

The ministry during the month has been de¬ 
feated upon several measures, though upon 
none of very great importance. In the first 
week of the meeting of parliament after the 
Easter holidays, the cabinet had to endure, in 
the House of Commons, three defeats—^two 
positive, and one comparative ^ and, shortly after, 
a fourth. On a motion, having for its object 
improvement in the status and accommodatiou 
of assistant-surgeons on board Her Majesty’s 
shii^ mimsten were placed in.a mumrity equal 
to e^ht votes. On the measure for q|a^dmg 
the jurisdiction of county courts, to whicli they 
were not disposed to agree, they voted ^th a 
minority, which numbered 67 against 144 votes. 
These were the positive defeats; the compara¬ 
tive one arose out of a motion to abolish the 
window-tax. Against thb the cabinet made 
some effort, bqf its supporters only mustered 
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in suiEoient strength to afford a majority of expedition wonld be of a private nature and 
three. Their leust disaster was in a committee wholly independent of those dispatched by the 
on the New Stamp I^ties Bill. ^ The ministry Admiralty. These various expeditions, in ad- 
eeem disposed to gratity the public by economy dition to that orgemized by Mr. Henry Grin- 
so far as possible, Lord John Ritsski.l having nei.i. of New York, will do all that can be done 
introduced and carried a motion for a select toward rescuing Captain Franklin, or, at least, 
committee on the subject. obtaining some knowledge of his fate. 

Groat preparations are making for the In- The death of Wordsworth, the Patriarch of 
dustrial Exhibition of 1851. It has been de- English Poetry, and that of Bowles, distinguish- 
oided that it is to take place in Hyde Park in ed also in the same high sphere, have called 
a building made of iron to guard against fire, forth biographical notices from the English press. 
The Literary Cfazette has the following ipara- A sketch of each of thesb distinguish^ men will 
graph in regard to it: be found in these pages. The propriety of dis- 

“ Wo are informed that an overture has been continuing the laureateship is forcibly urged, 
received by the Royal Commissioners from the ABont ,£2000 has been contributed toward the 
government of the United States of Arabrioa, erection of a monument to Lord Jeffrey. 
oflering to remove the exhibition, after its close 

in London, to be reproduced at Now York, and The London Scientific Societies presenf 
paying a consideration for the same which would nothing of extraordinary interest for fhe month, 
go toward the increase of the English fund. At the meeting of the Geological Society, March 
With regard to this fund, while we again ex- 28, Sir Roderick Murchison re^ a paper of 
press our regret at its languishing so much, and some importance on the Relations of the Hot 
at the oontinnance of the jobbing which in- Water and Vapor sources of Tuscany to the 
dieted the serious wound on its commencement. Volcanic Eruptions of Italy. On the 10th of 
and is still allowed to paralyze the proceedings April, a paper was read from Prof. Lepsiu.s on 
in chief, wo adhere to the opinion that it will the height of the Nile valley in Nubia, which 
be sufficient for the Occasion. 'The Occasion, I was formerly much greater than it b now* 
not as bombastically puffed, but as nationally At the Royal Society, April 12, the Rev. 
worthy; and that the large sum which may be Profc.ssor O’flikiEN, in a paper “ on a Popular 
calculated upon for admissions (not to mention View of certain Points in the Undulatoiy Theory 
this new American element), will carry it of Light,” restricted his illustration to a single 
through in as satblhctory a manner as could be topic, namely, the anilogy of the mixture of 
cxjiected.” colors to the mixture of sounds, having first 

The Expeditions to the Arctic Seas in search explained generally what the undulatory theory 
of Sir John Framcmn attract a good deal of of light is, and the composition of colors and 
attention. It is stated that Captain Penny was sounds. At the meeting on the 19th, Mr. 
to sail April 30th from Scotland, in command Stenhouse, in concluding a paper on the arti- 
of the two ships the Lady Franklin and the ficial production of organic baws, said he did 
Sophia. He will proceed without delay to not despair of producing artificially the naRiral 
Jones's Sound; which he purposes thoroughly alkaloids, and the more especially as, thirty 
to explore. The proposed expedition under the years ago, we could not produce any alkaloids, 
direction of Sir John Ross will also bo carried Before the chair was vacated, Mr. Faraday 
into execution. He will sail from Aj'V about submitted a powerful magnet which had been 
the middle of May; and will probably be aecom- sent to him by a foreign philosopher; indeed, it 
panied by Commander Philips, who was with Sir uns the strongest ever made. A good mc^net, 
James Ross in his Antarctic Expedition. Anoth- Mr. Faraday said, weighing 8 lbs., would sup¬ 
er expedition, in connection with that of Sir port a weight of about 40 lbs. The magnet he 
John Ross, b under consideration. It has for exhibited had surprised him; it weighed only 
it.s object the search of Prince Regent’s Inlet by 1 lb., and it supported 26|lbs. This magnet, so 
ship as far south a.s Brentford Bay; from whence beautifully made, was, we believe, constructed 
WTilkiDg and boating parties might be dispatched by M. Lozeman, on a new method, the result 
in various directions. This plan—w'hich could of the researches of M. Elias, both of Haarlem, 
bo carried into eflect by dispatching a small At another meeting of the same society. Dr. 
vessel with Sir John Ros.s, efficiently equipped Mantell submitted a paper upon the Pcloro~ 
for the service—-is deemed highly desirable by saurus, an nndescribed, gigantic terrestrial rep- 
several eminent authorities; os it b supposed— tile, of which on enormous arm-bone, or humerus, 
and not ■without considerable reason—that Sir ha.s recently been discovered in Sussex. It was 
John Franklin tmay bo to the south of Cape fonn^ imbedded in sandstone, by Mr. Peter 
Wal|(ef^ and that he would, in such case, pre- Fuller, of Lewes, at about twenty feet below 
sumipg him to be under the necessity of for- the surface; it presents the usual mineralized 
salting his ships this spring, prefer making for condition of the fossil bones from the arneaccous 
the wreck of the Fury stores in Prince Regent’s strata of tho Wcalden. It b four and a half 
Inlet, the existence of which he b aware of, to feet in length, and the circumferenoe of its 
. attempting to gain the barren shore of North distal extremity is 32 inches 1 It hu a medul 
America, which would involve great hazard lary cavity 3 inches in diameter, which at once 
and fatigue. Asa matter of igiurse this second separates it from the Cetiosaurns and other sup- 
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posed marine Saurians, while its form and pro* 
portions distinguish it from the humerus of the 
Iguanodon, Hylmosaurus, aud Megalosaurus. 
It approaches most ncaily to the Crocodilians, 
but possesses characters distidbt from any known 
fossil genus. Its size is stupendous, far sur¬ 
passing that of the corresponding bone even of 
the gigantic Iguanodon; and the name of 
Pelorotaurtu (from iriXup, ptlor, monster) is, 
therefore, proposed for the genus, with the 
specific term Conybeari, in honor of the palson- 
tblogical labors of thd Dean of Llands^. No 
bones have been found in such contiguity with 
this Jiumerus as to render it certain that they 
belonged to the same gigantic reptile; but sev¬ 
eral very large caudal vertobrie of peculiar 
characters, collected from the same quarry, are 
I. probably referable to the Pelorosaurus; these, 
together with some distal caudals which belong 
to the same type, are figured and described by 
the author. Certain femora and other bones 
from the ooale of Oxfordshire, in the collection 
of the dean of Westminster, at Oxford, are men¬ 
tioned as possessing characters more allied to 
those of the Pelorosaurus, or to some unknown 
terrestrial Saurian, than to the Cetiosaurus, with 
whiAi they have been confounded. As to the 
magnitude of the animal to which the humerus 
belonged, Dr. Mantell, while disclaiming the 
idea of arriving at any certain conclusions from 
a single bone, stated that in a Garial 18 feet 
long, the humerus is cfe foot in length, t. e.. 
onc-eigbtcenth part of the length of the animal, 
from the end of the muzzle to the tip of the 
tail. According to these admeasurements the 
Pelorosaurus would be 81 feet long, and its body 
20 feet in circumference. But if we assume 
the length and number of the vertebrm as the 
scale, we shqpld have a reptile of relatively ab¬ 
breviated proportions; even in this case, how¬ 
ever, the original creature would far surpass in 
magnitude the most colossal of reptilian forms. 

A writer in the Aikenaum, in speaking of the 
expense of marble and bronze statues, which 
limits the possession of works of high art to the 
wealthy, calls attention to the fact that lead 
posses.scs every requisite for the casting of 
statues which bronze possesses, while it excels 
that costly material in two very important par¬ 
ticulars—-cheapness, and fusibility at a low tem- 
peraturq. As evidence that it may be used for 
that purpose, he cites the fact that the finest 
piece of statuaiy in Edinburgh is composed of 
lead. This is the equestrian statue of Charles 
the Second, erected in the Parliament Square 
by the magistrates of Edinburgh in honor of the 
restoration of that monarch. This statue is 
such a fine work of art that it has deceivfd al- 
mo.st every one who has mentioned its composi¬ 
tion. Thus, a late writer in giving an account 
of the statuary in Edinburgh describes it as 
consisting of ’‘hollowbronzeand in “Black’s 
Guide through Edinburgh” it is spoken of as 
“the best specimen of bronze statuary which 
Edinburgh possesses.” It u, houiner, compiutd 
of lead, and has already, without sensible de¬ 


terioration, stood the test of 165 years’ expos 
ure to the weather, and it still seems os fresh 
as if erected but yesterday. Lead, therefore, 
appears from this instance to be sufficiently 
durable to induce artists to make trial of it in 
metallic castings, instead of bronze. 

Intelligence from Mosul to the 4th ult. states 
that Mr. Layard and his party ore still cariydng 
on their excavations at Nimrood and Ninevefi 
A largo number of copper vessels beautifully 
engraved have been found in the former; and 
fron^the latter a large assortment of fine slabs 
illustrative of the rule, conquests, domestic life, 
and arts of the ancient Assyrians, arc daily com¬ 
ing to light, and are committed to paper by the 
artist, Mr. Cooper, one of the expedition. Mr. 
Layard intends to make a trip to the Chaboor, 
the Chaboras of the Romans, and to visit Reish 
Aina, the Resen of Scripture, where he hopes 
to find a treasure of Assyrian remains. 


The Literary Intelligence of the niontt< 
is not of special interest. The first part of a 
now work by William Mure, entitled a “Crit¬ 
ical HLstorj' of the Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece,’' has just been published in 
London, and ^icits warm commendation from 
the critical journals. The three volumes thus 
far published are devoted mainly to a discussion 
of Ho.mek. Mr. Charles Merivale has also 
completed and published two volumes of his 
“History of the Romans under the Empire,” 
which extend to the death of Julius Caesar. 

Mrs. Sara Colekidce, widow of Henry 
Nelso.n, and daughter of S. T. CoLERinoE. has 
collected such of her father's supposed writings 
in the Watchman, Morning I’ost, and Courier, 
ranging between the years 1795 and 1817, os 
could with any certainty be identified for his, 
and, with such as ho avowed by his signature, 
has published them in three duodecimo volumes, 
as Essays on hts own Times, or a second series 
of The*Friend.^ They are dedicated to Arch¬ 
deacon Hare, and embody not a little of that 
.system of thought, or method of regarding pub¬ 
lic affairs from the point of view of a liberal and 
enlarged Christianity, which is now ordinarily 
associated with what is called the. German party 
in the English Church. The volumes are not 
only a valuable contribution to the history of a 
very remarkable man’s mind, but also to the 
history of the most powerful influence now ex¬ 
isting in the world—the Newspaper Press. 

A more complete and elaborate work upon 
this subject, however, has appeared in the shape 
of two post octavo volumes by Mr. F. Knioht 
Hunt, entitled The Fourth Estate. Mr. Hunt 
describes his book very fairly as contributions 
toward a history of newspapers, and oQho lib 
erty of the preas, rather than as a complet^is 
torical view of cither; but he has had a proper 
feeling for the literature of his subject, and has 
varied his entertaining anecdotes of the present 
race of newspaper men, with extremely curious 
and valuable notices of the past. 

Of books on iqixed social and political quea- 
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tions the most prominent has been a new voI> 
ume of Mr. Laing’s Obtervations on the Social 
and Political SttUe of the European People, de> 
voted to the last two yiars, from the momentous 
incidents of which Mr. Laing derives sundry 
warnings as to the instability of the future, the 
necessity of changes in education and polidcal 
arrangements, and the certain ultimate predom¬ 
inance of material over imaginative influences in 
the progress of civilization, which his readers will 
very variously estimate, according to their habits 
of thinking and Mr. Kay’s collections o( evi¬ 
dence as to the present Social Condition and 
Education of the People in England and Europe, 
the object of which is to show that the results 
of the primary schools, and of the system ef di¬ 
viding landed property, existing on the Continent, 
has been to produce a certain amount of mental 
cultivation and social comfort among the lower 
classes of the people abroad, to which the same 
classes in .England can advance no claim what¬ 
ever.^ book contains a great deal of curious 
evidence in support of this opinion. 

Of works strictly relating to modern history, 
the first volume of General Klafka’s memoirs 
of the IVar in Hangarg, and a military treatise 
by Colonel Cathcaht on the Jiutsian atul Ger¬ 
man Campaigns of 1812 and 1813, may be 
mentioned as having authority. Klapka was a 
distingui.ohcd actor in the war he now illustrates 
by his narrative, and Colonel Cathcart .saw eight 
general actions lost and won in which Napoleon 
commanded in person. 

In the department of biography, the principal 
publications have been a greatly improved edi¬ 
tion of Mr. Charles Knight's illustrations of the 
Life of Shakspearc, with the erasure of many 
fanciful, and the addition of many authentic de¬ 
tails; a narrative of the Life of the Duke of 
Kent, by .Mr. ]-2rskine Neale, in which the some¬ 
what troubled career of that very amiable prince 
is described with an evident desire to do justice 
to his character and virtues, and a Lifa of Dr. 
jlndn io CoHiif, of Edinburgh, aif active and be¬ 
nevolent physician, who led the way in that ap¬ 
plication of the truths and teachings of physiology 
to health and education, which has of late occu¬ 
pied so largely the attention of the best thinkers 
of the time, and whoso career is described with 
affectionate enthusiasm by his brother Jlr. George 
Combe. Not a.s a regular biography, but as a 
delightful assistance, not only to our better 
knowleilgo of the wittiest and one of the wisest 
of modern men, but to our temperate and just 
judgments of all men, we may mention the pub¬ 
lication of the posthumous fragments of Sydney 
Smith's Elemetvtary Sketches of Moral Philoso¬ 
phy- 4 

To t he de partment of poetry, Mr. Browning’s 
ChrisliSaT Eve and Easter Day has been the 
mosf^prominent addition. But wo have also to 
mention a second and final volume of More Verse 
and Prose by the late Corn-law Rhymer; a new 

r tical translation of Dante's Divine Comedy, 
Mr. Patrick Banncrman; anc^ a dramatic 
poem, called the Roflum, a writer who 


adopts the fictitious name of Sydney Yendys, on 
the recent revolutionary movements in Italy. 
In prose fiction, the leading productions have 
been a novel entitled the Initials, depicting Ger¬ 
man social life, by a new writer; and an histor¬ 
ical romance, called Reginald Hastings, of which 
the subject is taken from the English eivil wars, 
by Mr. Eliot Waeburton. 


The Deaths or Distinguished Persons, 
daring the month, have not been very numer¬ 
ous, though they compriifb names of considerable 
celebrity in various departments. 

Of Wordsworth and Bowles, both poets, —. 
and both friends of Coleridge, Lamb, Southey, 
and Crabbe, more detailed mention is made in 
preceding pages. 

Lieut.-General Sir James Bathurst, K.C.B.;-a 
died at Kibworth Rectory, Leicestershire, on the 
13th, in his 68th year. When he entered the 
army in 1794, if his age be corro^y stated, he 
could have been only twelve year^f age. Ho 
served at Gibraltar and in the West Indies, the 
capture of Surinam, the campaign in Egypt in 
1801, in the expedition to Hanover, and in the 
actions fought for the relief of Dantzic, as well 
as in tho.se of Lomitten, Deppen, Gutstadt, Heils- 
berg, and Fricdland. Subsequently he served 
at Rugen, and*at the siege of Copenhagen. In 
1808 and 1809, he served with the army in 
Portugal and Spain as assistant quartermaster- 
general, and as military secretary to the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Madame Dulcken died on the 13th, in Har- 
ley-strcct, aged 38. She was %he sister of the 
celebrated violinist, David, and had been for 
many years resident in England, where she 
held a con.spicuons position among the most 
eminent professors of the piano-foi^jc. • 

Sir Archibald Galloway, Chairman of the 
Hon. East India Companx-, died on the 6th, in 
London, aged 74, after a few hours’ illness. 

He transacted business at the India House on 
the 4th, and presided at the banepict recently 
given by the directors of the East India Com¬ 
pany to Lord Gough. 

Rear-Admiral IIills died on the 8th, aged 
73. Ho became a lieutenant in 179S, and a 
post-eaptain in 1814. The deceased was a 
midshipman of the Eclair at (he occupation of 
Toulon, and was lieutenant of the Amethyst at 
the capture of various prizes during the late 
war. 

Dr. PaorT, F.R.S., expired in Piccadilly, on 
the 9th, at an advanced age. He was till lately 
in extensive practice as a physician, besides 
being a succcssfiil author. 

Captain S.uixu, R.N., the Admiralty super¬ 
intendent of packets at Southampton, died on 
the 8th, unexpectedly. He was distinguished 
as the inventor of paddle-box boats for steamers, 
and of the movable target for practicing naval 
gunnery. He entered the navy in 1808, and 
saw a good deal of service till the close of the 
war. 

Madame Tussaud, the well-known exhibitor 
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«r mx %iti«8, died'^ on the lOdii in hat •Otk wttiber of the vnemy, they ween vUi^ to i«- 
yoar. She wu a native of Berne, bat left ton to Pethaonir on the 1 Itfa oHltfaoat having 
Snritseriaiid when but six years old Ibr Parb, aoOomjdished their objeo^. On the 14th Febro- 
nrfaere ahe beoame a pupil of her uncle, H. ary another force was sent to regou the paasee 
Cortios, “artiste to Louis XVI.,“ by wboth dm and to keep ttom open for a larger annameat. 
vraa instructed in the fine arts, of addeh he vm 

an eminent professor. Madame Tnssaud prided ** Aoeonata from Eottt to the 6tb, state that 
herself upon the fact of having instructed Mad> the Paoha, who had been residing at his new 
erne Elizabeth to draw and model, and she oon. mkee in the Deimrt, had retorned to Cair^ 
ttnued to be employed by &at princess ontil The proximity of his residence has drawn his 
Ootobe(, 1789. She pass^ unbanned through attention to the IngHwemetU of the Overland 
d&e horrors of the Revolution, perhaps by rcasop Route; and he has said that means must be 
of her peculiar ability as a modeler; fiir she adopt^ to reduce the period of travding be« 
was mmployed to take heads of most of the tween the ships in the Mediterranean and Red 


Revolutionaty leaders. She came to Englhud 
in 1802, and has from that time been ooonpied 
in gathering the popular exhibition now exhib* 
•• itmg in London. 

e> - 

Affairs in Itai>t seem very unpromising. 
The Fora rg|nmed to Rome on the 12th: and 
in this number of this Magazine will be found 
n detailed and very graphic aecouht of his ap> 
proach, entry, and reception. From subsequent 
aocounts there is reason to fear that the Pofb 
has ^len entirely under the influence of the Ab< 
solatist party, which now sways the councils of 
the Vatican; and the same arbitrary proceedings 
appear to be carried on in his immediate presence 
as were the order of the day when be resided at 
Portici. The secret press of the Republican 
party is kept at work, and its productions, some* 
how or other, find their way into the hands of Pio 
Nuno himself, filling him with indignation. It 
is said that the Pontiff is very much dissatisfied 
with his present position, which he feels to be 
that of a prisoner or hostage. No one is allowed 
to approach him without permission, and all 
papers are opened beforehand by the authority 
of Cardinal Antonblu. It is generally feared 
that his Holiness is a tool in the hands of the Ab> 
solntists—a very pretty consummation to have 
been brought about by the republican bayonets 
of France 1 Italy, for which so many hopes 
have been entertained, and of whose successful 
progress in political regeneration so many de> 
iightful anticipations have been indulged, seems 
to be over^adowed, from the Alps to the Abruz- 
sd. with (me great failure. 

The two Overland Mails from India which 
arrived daring me month brought news that 
there had been some fighting in the newly ac¬ 
quired territories. On the 2d of Febru^ a 
hodj at Affiredies, inhabitants of the Kohat hills, 
about a thtmsand ttreng, attacked the camp of a 
party of British sappers, employed in ms^g a 
road in a pass between Peshawar and Ko^t. 
Twelve of the latter were killed, six wounded, 
and the camp was ^dundored. To avenge this 
massacre a strong force under Colonel Brad- 
■Imw, Sir Charies Napier hinuri^ widi Sir Jtdm 
Comphdl, acoompanying him, marehed from Pe- 
shawer on the 9th. The monntaineen made a 
stand ia every pass and defile; but althoi^ ffie 
treeM-deMMyed six villages and killed a gieat 


Sea to 60 or €5 hours, instead of 80 or 85 hoars. 
He fins sent a small landing steamer to ply in 
Suez harbor; and he is oansing the work of 
Macadamizing the Desert road to be proceeded 
with vigorously. An agreement hna been made 
with contractors to enlarge the station-hoases on 
the Desert, so as to admit of the necessary stab¬ 
ling accommodation for eight or ten efli\ys pf 
horses, instead of four or five, by vrhioh means 
50 or 60 persons will be movdd aorose in one 
train, inst^ of, as at present, half that number. 
Mules, again, are to be substituted for baggage 
camels in the* transport of the Indian luggage 
and cargoes, with the view to a redaction of the 
time consum^ in this operation between Suez 
and Cairo, from 36 to 24 hours. It is easy to 
perceive the benefits which will be derived from 
these measnres. 

Mr. P. CoLQOOHOv sends to the Athnueum, 
the following extract of a letter from Baron de 
Rennenkampff, the Chief Chamberlain of H. R. 
H. the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and President 
of the Mnseum of Antiquities at Oldonburg, 
which is almost entirely indebted to that gentle¬ 
man for its collecticm—narrating an important 
discovery of Roman silver coins; 

I “A most interesting circumstance, the par- 
' ticolar^of whifh have mnch occupied my atton- 
I tion, has occurred here lately. Some poor day 
I laborers in the neighborhood of the small town 
I of Jever, on the border of Marsch and Gest, 
found, in a circle of a few feet, at a depth of 
from 7 to 8 feet, a heap of small Roman coin^ 
of fine silver, being 5000 pieces of Roman de¬ 
narii. The half of them immediately fell into the 
hands of a Jew of Altona, at a very inconsider¬ 
able price. The greatest portion of the remain¬ 
der were dispersed before I gained inteiligenoe 
of it, and I only succeeded in collecting some 500 
pieces for the Grand Dnko's collection, who per¬ 
mitted me to remunerate the discoverers with 
four times the value of the metal. The coins 
date between the years 69 and J 70 after Christ, 
while the oldest vdiioh have hifriurtg^qp dis¬ 
covered on the European Continent, in Ncqreruy, 
Swqden, Denmark, Germany, &o., date from 170 
or 1 80. Each piece bears the effigy of one of 
the Emperors of the time, the reverse ia adorn¬ 
ed with the impression of some ooouirenpe (u 
wranan lying down with a chariot wheel, and 
buneoth it the legend via SVigoeM, a tro^hv, and 
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lUild a temple on Mount Ziea. The projeoted upon »]daring that pomon of the Northern Ural 
edifice is, it b said, to eqnal Solomon’s Tem|de wfaiofa lies between Mount Kwognar and the pass 


m magnificence. 


of Eoppol; an extent of 2000 wersts, which has 


The creation of a university for New South not yet been explored by the Ural expedition. 
Wales b a strikbg expression of the rapid The expedition will eonsbt of onlV three persons 
development of the history of a eoloiiy foond^ -—a geognort, who also determines the altitude, 
in times comparatively recent, with the worm n geographer, and one assistant. A great anm* 
materUds of oivilizatira grafted on tlw lowest ber of ntteadants, interprstm, work^ople, and 
forms of barbarism existing on the earth. The rmP-daM' sledges, have Uready bqpn engaged, 
new inttimtfon b to be at Sydney; and a snm The expeditbo.wiU set out immediately, and it 
of <£30,000 has been, it b said, voted for is hoped will complete the investigation by Sep- 
(he buildiDg and <£6000 for ite fittings-up. It tember. 

will contain at first ohairs of .the Classical - - 

Languages, Matheraatios, Chemistry, Natnnd It b said that noUiing indicates the social aad 
History, Natural Philo8o|Ay, Meobaaios, Phys* moral condition of any oommmiQr more aeon* 
lology, and the Medical Seiehces; and profes* rately or impressively than its Rncoass or 
vorships of History, Philosophy, and Political CatM. The following instances, selected from 
Economy are to be hereafter added. There is English journals of ^ month, will not, there¬ 
to lie no faculty of Theology-—and no religious fore, be without interest and instruction, 
tests. On the 2d, Thomas Denny was tried at King- 

Tbe late Dr. Pons, inveBtorof the hydraulb stoiMMi-Themes, for Murdtnng ktt Child He 
pile-driving proeesa, and other mechanical in- w«s a farm-servant, and ao poor that he liv^ 
ventiona. expired at his house in Buckingham- *« a hay-loft on his master’s premises, with hb 
street, Strand, On the 23d nkimo. Dr. Potte i^ted wife. In August a child was ^n, 
belonged originally to the medical profession; di^ immedbtely. Suspicions aram, bb u^ in - 
out by inclination, even frdra aohool-boy days, vesUgation took place, which M i n ^ priaim. 
and while a eiaas-fellow with the present Premier er’s nommitmen^ chaiged with mwdenng m 
and the Duke dt Bedfoid, be appears to have infant.. On the trial the prisoner etn« 
devote^AHMfin to mechameal uifi engbeering toUigent boy of eight jears <m, told tm foN^ 
pnrsajis. Hi* name, however, wUl be omat ing graphic story his 
elosaly assoobted tor tha futaM with thn Jn- all,” he said, “Uved toget^U^W4oftat 
geniohs process for driving pifos. Ewell. WbM had «^t to 

It b mid that “ amo^the afrioaltnrbte of my lUher and toW him to oiwn konto dirt^ 
OkNteeaMthhhe, WotoastershbaTilxi Heratorf- When we got ^ my ^ tMk t^ the ^ 
sWm,*’ thtta b a grand scheme ef emigration hi hb Ha thaa ^,y* » 
afient wUebpreyaote the {nuehiaa of a miliioo the ehild heonme iwtei Bad chad hn- 
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terly, and it was some time before Im ooald, ffro^ t2|%a,fl«bseqaeat day, o( above ^2^. He added 
ceod with his testimony. At leqgth, he went i that it was in bontempiatton to enable the girls 
on.] My father took up the awl, aad. killed the to emigrate to South Australia, and that mean- 
baby with it. lie stuck the awl into its tfareat. while they had been admitted into the wurk- 
The baby cried, and my father todc tlie child to bouse of St. George's parish, where they would 
its mother, and asked her if ho should QMdro a be kept till a passage was procured for them to 
coffin for it. Before he said this, he a^ed her the colony. More than one person had offered to 
if she would help to kill it, and gave her the take Mary Ann Bannister into domestic service; 
awl. She tried to kill it also. My father gave but emigration for the whole four was thought 
her the child and the awl, and she djd the same more sulvisable. 

to it t||at he had dune. I was very nH}oh.£ri^ht- A female named Lewis, who resided at 
eaed .at what 1 saw, And ran away, and .trVn Bassalleg, left her home on the 3d to go to 
I cane back I found mother in faed.-’^^'The Newport, about three miles distant, to make 
woman (Eliza Tarrant) hod been ohatged as purchases. She never returned. A search was 
an aocnniplice, but the bill against-her *v^as made by her son and husband, who is a cripple, 
ignored by the grand jury. On the trial she and<on the night of the following day they dis- 
U’as called as a witness; to which the prisoner's covered her murdered in a wood at no very great 
counsel objected, she being a presumed participa- tfistnnoe from the village, so frightfully mangled 
tor in thowrime. The woman, however, was call- as to leave no doubt that she bad been waylaid 
ed, and partly corroborated Imr son’s testimony;! and hrutaily murdered. The head was shock- 
bat denied njiat she took any share Jn killing her iugly disfigured, battered by some heavy instru- 
oflspring. The prisoner was convicted, and ment, and the clothes were saturated vdfl>uMogd 
Mr. Justice Maule passed sentence of death, J For some days the perpetrators escaped deteo- 
informing him that there vras no hope of respite. i tion, but eventually Murphy ahd Sullivan, two 
Subsequently, however, the objections of the ‘ young Irishmen, were arrested at Cheltenham, 
prisoner’s counsel pro\'ed more valid than tlie on suspicion. Wearing apparel, covered with 
judge supposed, for the secretary of state thought blood, and a'number of trifling articles were 
proper to commute the sentence. The unlbr- j found on them. They were sent off to Now- 
tunato man received the respite with heartfelt' port, where it was found they hud been en- 
gratitude. Since his conviction he ap)iearod togaged in an atrocious outrage in Gloucester- 
be overcome with grief at his awful position, j shire, on an old man whom they had assailed 
j 1 Tale of Misery was revealed on the 3d to | and robbed on the road near Purby; his skull 
Mr. a Beckett, the magistrate of Southwark i was fractured; and his life was considered to 
police court. He received a letter from a gen- be in imminent peril. Both prisoners were 
tlcman who stated that as he was walking homo' fully committed to the county jail at Monmouth 
one evening, his attention was attract^ to a to take their trial for willful murder, 
young woman. She was evidently following an Dreadful Murder ha.s been discovered In 
immoral career; but her appearance and de- the pcighborhood of Froroe, in Somersetshire, 
meanor intc^sting him he spoke to her. She | On the 3d, a young man named Thomas 
candidly acknowledged, that ha^'ing been de-; George, the son of a laborer re.viding near that 
serted by her parents, she was leading an aban-' town, left his lather’s house about eight in the 
doned life to obtain food for her three sisters, * evening, and never returned. Nc.vt morning, 
all younger than herself. Her father had been his fabler went in search of him, and found his 
in decent circumstances, but that unfortunately body in a farmer's barn; he had been ap|>nrciit- 
ber mother was addicted to drink, and owing to ly dead for some hours, and there were deep 
this infirmity their parents had separated, and, wounds in his bead and throat. A man named 
abandoned them. The writer concluded by Henry Hallier, who had been seen in company 
hoping that the magistrate would cause an in- with the deceased, the night be disappeared, 
quiry to be made. Mr. a Beckett directed an close to the bam where his body was found, was 
officer of the court to investigate into this case.. apprehended on the 18th on su.spicion, and coin- 
On the 4tb, thetnffioer called at the abode of the mitted to the county jail, 
young woman, in'a wretched street, at a lime! An act of Ifnparai/ricd.dtrori/y was committed 
when such a visit conid not have been expected, during the Easter week in the Isle of Man. Two 
He found Mary Ann Bannister, the girl alluded pqpr men named Craine ar>d Gill went to a hill- 
to, and her three sisters, of the respective ages side to procure a bundle of heather to make 
of eight, eleven, and fourteen, iivdecp distress, brooms. The proprictorofthc premises observed 
The eldest was washing some clothiqg for her them, and remarked that ho would quickly make 
sisters. There was no food of any desqription' them remove their quarters. He at once set fire 
in the place. Altogether the cose was a very. to the dry furze and heather, difbsfjjmjq^cr the 
distressing one, and although accustomed to hilly place where the poor men were dogagod. 
scenes of misery, in the course of bis duties, yet, The fire spread furiously, and it was only by 
this was one of the most lamentable the officer' rolling himself down the brow of the hill, and 
had met with. The publication of the case had falling over the edge of a precipice into the river 
the effect of inducing several benevolent individ- ^ anderneath, that Gill escaped. His unfortunate 
uals to transmit donations to Mr. a Beckett for, companion, who was a pensioner, aged 80 years, 
these dcstitnte girl-, to the amount, as he stated and quite a crijg^ie, was left in his helpless sute 
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A ptej to the &mei. After ^ey bad etilMided, 
Gill went in n^turoh of Crainej whom he foand 
burned to a cinder. Th| proprietor of the’heath 
has been apprehended. 

A Shot at his Swtetktari waa fired by John 
Humble Sharpe, a young man 6f 21, who was 
tried for it at the Norfolk Cirsuit on the 9th. 
The accused, a young carpenter, had eourted 
and had been accepted by the prosecutrix, Sarah 
Lingwood. She, however, listened toothervows; 
the lover grew jealous, and was at length rejected. 
In the night after he had received his dismwsal, 
the family of the girl’s uncle with whom she lived 
w’ore alarmed by the report of a gun. On ex¬ 
amining her bedroom it was discovered that a 
bullet bad been fired through the window,*had 
cros-sed the girl’s bed, close to the bottom where 
she lay, grazed a dress that was lying on the 
bed-clothes, and struck a chest of drawers be¬ 
yond. Suspicion having fallen on the prisoner, he 
was apprehended. The prisoner’s counsel ad- 
fa<g, but denied the intent. The 
prisoner had, ho said, no desire to harm the girl, 
whom ho tenderly loved, but «ily to alarm her 
and induce her to return to him.' The jury, after 
long deliberation, acquitted the pysoncr. 

^vcral shocking instances of Agrarian Crime 
have been mentioned in the Irish papers. At 
Gla-sslougb, in the county of Monaghan, a shot 
was fired into the bed-roum window of Mr. John 
Robertson, land steward to C. P. Le.slic, Esq., 
on the night of the 10th. Arthur O'Donnel, 
Esq., of Pickwick Cottage, in Clare, was mur¬ 
dered near his own house, on the night of the 
11 th. He was attacked by a party of men and 
Killed with a hatchet. The supposition was that 
this deed was committed by recipients of relief 
wliDin Mr. O Donne! was wont to strike off the 
lists at the weekly revision by the board of the, 
Kilrush union, of which he was one. A man! 
was arrested on strong suspicion. There was| 
another murder in Clare. The herdsman of ! 
Mr. Seanlon. of Fortune in thay counijrf wentj 
out to look niter some sheep, the projx'rly of his 
master, when he was nttaeked by some persons 
who had been lurking about the wood, and his 
throat cut. 

Two e\idenecs of the Low Price of Labor 
wore brought before the magistrates. One at 
Bow-street on the. lOlh. when \V. Groniiow, a 
joiirtic'yiii.'in shoemaker, wtts ch.’irged with pawn¬ 
ing eight pairs of hulics' shoes intrusted to him 
fur making up. He pleaded extreme distress, 
and said he intended to redeem the shoes that 
week. The prisoner’s employer owned tliat the 
man was entitled to no more than 4s. 8d. for 
making and preparing the eight pairs of shoes. 

Why,” sa id magistrate, “ that price is only 
.‘K-mtgMpMPfmr fur the workman. 1 am not 
siirpi'i^ to hear of so many persons pawning 
their employers’ property, when they are paid 
so badly.” The prisoner was fined 2s. and or¬ 
dered to pay the money he had received upon 
the shoes within fourteen days; in default, to 
be imprisoned fourteen days. 'Iteing unable to 
pay the^money, he was locked tp. 


Off tbe f^^lns dafy a man named Savage, a 
slop shirt sttHMf; was summoned at Guildhall for 
9d., the balaime due to Mrs. Wallis for mnlr^g 
three cottoa shirts. When delivered. Savage 
found fault with them, and deferred payment. 
Eventually Is. 3d. was paid instead of 2s. The 
alderman said ho was surprised at any trades¬ 
man who only paid 8d. for making a shirt, de¬ 
ducting 3d. from so small a remuneration; it 
was disgraceful. Ho then ordered the monc\ 
to be paid, with expenses. • 

Alexander Levey, a goldsmith, w'as tried at 
the Central Criminal Court on the 10th, for the 
Murder of kit Wife. They were a quarrclsctne • 
pair* one day, while the husband, with a knife 
in his hand, was cooking a sweetbread, the wife 
came in, and, in answer to his inquiry where she 
had been, said she had been to a magistrate foC** 
a warrant against him. On this, witlPa vkdaBt 
exclamation, he stabbe^ her in the throat; she 
ran out of the house, w'hile he continued eating 
with the knife with which he stabbed her, sa}'- 
ing, however, he hoped she was not much hurt. 
She died, in consequence of tho wound. The 
defense was, that the blow had been given in 
the beat of passion, and tho prisoner was fquml 
guilty of manslaughter only. Ho was sentenced 
to fifteen years’ transportation. 

On the same'day, Jane Kirtland was tried foi 
the Manslaughter of her Husband. They lived 
at Sbadwell, and were both addicted to drinking 
and quarreling, in both which they indulged 
Kirtland having called his wife an opprobrious 
name she took up a chopper, an;} said that if he 
repeated the offensive expression, she would chop 
him. He immediately repeated it with a still 
more offensive addition, and at tho same time 
thrust his fist in her face, when she struck him 
on the elbow with the chopper, and inflicted a 
wound of which he died a few days afterward. 
The prisoner, when called uiton for her defense 
burst into tears, and said that her husband wa- 
constantly drunk, and that he was in tho habit 
of going out all day, and leaving her and her 
(■liildri'ii in a destitute state, and when be came 
home he would abuse her and insult her in evert 
possible way. In a moment of anger she struck 
him with a chopjror, but she had no intention ii. 
do him any serious injury. The jury found the 
' prisoner Guilty, but recommended her to mercy 
I on account of the provoc.ation .<-bc had received, 
i She was sentenced to be kept to hard labor in 
! the House of Correction for six months. 

A coroner’s inquest was held in Southwark 
on the same day, respecting the death of Mrs. 
Marv Carpenter, an Eccentric Old Lady., of 
cighty-two. She. had heen left, by a woman 
who attended her, cooking a chop for her din- 
' ner; and soon afterward the neighbors were 
alarmed by smoke coming from the house. On 
breaking into her room on an upper floor, the 
place was found to be on fire. The flames 
were got under, but the old lady was burnt al¬ 
most to a cinder. Mrs. Carpenter was a very 
.singular person; she used at one time to wear 
dresses so that they did not reach down to her 
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knees. Part of her leg 'was eicpbsed, bat the cenoe, he took die basin to Gay’s Hospital, 
other was encased with milk-white stookiags, where it was ioand that the coiToe must have 
tied up with scarlet garters, the ribbdns extend* contained vitriol. Tht^ g>fli vho was said to 
iog to her feet, or flying atout her person. In be of weak inte^ot, and stood sobbing at the 
this extraordinatry dress she would sally forth, to bar, being questioned, only shook her head, and 
market, followed by an immense crowd of men said she hod nothing to say. At a subsequent 
and children. For some years past she disoon* hearing the magistrate decided that there was 
tiiiued those perambulations, and lived entirely sufficient evidenoe for a committal, 
shut up in her house in Moss-alley, the win* . A man named. William Bennison, a workman 
(lows of which she bad bricked up, so Utat no in an iron-foundry, has been committed to prison 
Ijght oould enter from without. Though she at Leith on suspicion of having Poisoned his 
had considerable fre^old property, she had Wijk. . The cirourastonoes of the case arc ex- 
only an occasional female attendant, and would traordinary. The scene of the murder is an 
> aiimr no other person, but the coUeotor of her old-fashioned tiled house in Leith. Bennison 
rents, to enter her preserve. * and bis wife occupied the second floor of a 

On the 12th, Mrs. Eleanor Dundas Peroival, houle, in which also resides Alexander Milne, 
a lady of thirty-five, destroyed herself by poison a cripple from bis infancy, well known to the 
the Hope Coifee-house, in Fetter-lane, where frequenters of Leith Walk, where he sits d.oily, 
she had ^kon temporary apartments. Dti- in a small cart drawn by a dog. Mrs. Bchnison, 
trsssing History transpir^ at the inquest. She after, it is said, partaking of some gruel, became 
was riie daughter eS a Scotch olergymaa, and very ill, and died on Monday, th^ 22d inst. 
lost the countenance of her family by marrying The dog which drew the cripple’s dr-'! 
It Catholic, a captain in the navy; while her about the same time; suspicion was drawn 
husband sufifered the same penalty for marrying upon the husband, anil he was apprehended, 
a Protestant. About a year ago he and their and the dog's body conveyed to Surgeon’s Hall 
infopt died in the West Indies; she afterward for examinatipn. Some weeks before, Bennison 
became governess in the family of Sir Colin had purchased arsenic from a neighboring drug- 
Campbell, governor of Barbadoes; her health gist, to kill rats, as ho said. When suspected he 
iaiiiog, she returned to £nglani*in October last, called on the druggist, and requested him and hb 
and had sinoe been reduced to extreme distress, w'ife not to mention that ho had purchased the 
Having been turned out of a West-ond hotel, arsenic. He even pressed for a written denial of 
and had her efleots detsuned on account of her the fact, adding that there might be ansenic foimd 
debt contracted there, she had been received into in his wife’s stomach, but he did not put it there 
the apartmentg iu Fetter-lane, partly through On the Monday previons to her death it is said 
the compassion of a person who resiiled in the he enrolled her name in a benefit society, by 
house. While there, she had written to Miss which on her death he was entitled to a sum 
Burdett Coutts, and, a few days before her of ,£6. At the prisoner’s examiiintiuii befurr 
death, a gentleman had called on her from that the sherifij the re]K>rt of the chemists prunounced 
bellbvolent kdy, who paid up the rent she owed, the contents of the dog’s stomach to liave been 
amounting to <£2 14s., and left her lOs. On metallic poi.son. The accused was eventually 
the evening above-mentioned she went out, and , committed for trial. The deceased and her 
returned with a phial in her hand containing | husband were members of the Wesleyan body, 
morphia, which, it appeared, she swallowed on ‘ and here an eotoellent character fur piety. Ben- 
going to bed between five and six, as she was' nison professed to bo extremely xcahnis in be- 
afterward found in a dying state, and the empty | half of religion, and was iu the habit of admin- 
phial beside her. The verdict was temporary | istering its consolations to such as would ac'copi 
insanity. j of them. His “gifts” of cxtemjMuc prayer are 

HHas Lucas and Mary Reeder were executed | said to be extensive. 
at Cambridge on the ,13th. Lucas was the j Two Men were shot at by a Gnmekeeper lately 
husband of the female oonvict’.s sister, whom in Skwood belonging to Lord \\’baruclifl[e, near 
they had poisifeted. Morbid curiosity had at- | Barnsley. The game on this estate is preserved 
tracted from twenty to thirty thousand speota- by a solksitor, who resides near Wokelicld, who 
tors. In the procession from the jail to the employs Joseph Hunter ns gamekeeper. Both 
soafl'old there was a great parade of oounty tlio men wore severely injured, and Cherry, one 
magistrates. of them, sued Hunter as the author of the 

Louisa Hartley was charged at the South- oflense, in the Barnsley County Court, and the 
wark Police Court, on the 16th, with an .Attempt ease was heard on tho 19th instant. Cherry 
'to poison her Pother, who is a fellowshipqiorter. stated, that on the 23d FebA’^a^ he went u 
'On the previous morning she made the coffee for see the Badswurth hounds mcet gfW lhy village 
: breakfast, on tasting it, it bornt Harley’s mouth, of Notion, and in coming down by the shie of a 
and be chargixl the girl with having put poison wood be saw the defendant, who asked plaintiff 
.in fats onp, which she denied; he then tasted and two others where tho hounds wore. Plain- 
her ooffee, and found it had no unpleasant flavor, tiff told him they were in Notton-park. Jhase 
His daoghter then snatched away bia oup, and men left Huntor, and walked down by the side 
threw the contents into a wash-hand basin. But of Noroyds-wood. They went through the 
in spite of her tears and protestations of inno- wood, when onA of the men who was with him 





liegan cntting some sticks. '^nAiiittiT then saw 
Hunter, who was about twenty>flve yards from 
them, coining toward them: the men began to 
run away, when plaintiff said to the other, 
*‘ He’s ^oing to shoot us and before ,be had 
well delivered the words, he was shot in the 
arm and side, and could not run with the others. 
.A. e-jrgeon proved that the wounds were severe 
and in a dangerous part of the body. The two 
men who were with the plaintiff corroborated his 
Dvidenco. The judge said llbat defendant de- 
-served to be sent to York for what he had 8one 
already. The damages might have been laid 
at <£l 00 nr c£l000 had plaintiff been acting 
lawfully; but he thought plaintiff had lysted 
with discretion in laying the damages at ^10 
for which he should give a verdict, and all the 
costs the law would allow. 

An Affecting Ca$e occurred at the Mansion 
House on the 23d. William Povi'crs, a boy, 
was broii^t up on the charge of picking a gen- 
uiJtfiSh’.i pocket of a handkerchief. A little boy, 
who had seen the theft, was witness against him. 
J'he prisoner made a feeble attempt to represent 
the witness as an accomplice; but he soon aban¬ 
doned it, and said, with tears, that he “did not 
believe the other boy to be a thief at all.” The 
alderman, moved by his manner, asked him if 
ho had parents? He said he had, but they 
were miserably poor. “ My father was, when 
I last saw him, six months ago, going into the 
workhouse. Wliat was I to do? I was partly 
brought up to the tailoring business, but 1 can 
ifct nuthing to do at that. I am able to job 
uiM>ut, but still I am compelled to be idle. If I 
b.ul work, w’ouldn’t I w’ork! I’d be glad to 
uork hard for a living, instead of lieing obliged 
ro thieve and tell lies for a bit of bread.” Aider- 
man harden—If I send you for a month to Bride¬ 
well, and from thence into an industrial school, 
will yon stick lionc.stly to labor? The prisoner 
—Tiy me. You shall never see mo hero or in 
liny other disoraccfHl situation ag«n. Aldtrman 
(iJnrdcn—1 will try you. You shall go to Bride¬ 
well for a month, and to the Snhool of Occupa¬ 
tion alicrwiird, where you will have an oppor¬ 
tunity of reforming. The wretched boy cx- 
prcssoii himself in terms of gratitude to the 
ahlerman. and went away, as seemed to be the 
general impression in the justice-room, for the 
jnirpose of eommeneing a new life. 

On the r»th a pilot-boat brought into Cowes 
till* master of the Lincoln, sailing from Boston 
Ibr Calilbrnia. He had reached the latitude of 
4® N. and longitude 2;j'’ W., and when at 10° 
30 p.m. of March 2. during a heavy shower of 
rain, and without any menacing appearance in 
the air, the sis^ was Slntek with Lightning, 
whieiniAfSrcd the mainmast, and darted into 
the hdfu. On opening the scuttle, volumes of 
smoke were emitted, and finding it impossible 
to extinguish the fire, the crew endeavored to 
stifle it by closing every aperture. In this state 
thev remained for nearly four d.iys, with the fire 
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burning in'the-hold,'when they were relieved 
from their perilons situation by the providential 
appearance of the Maria Christina, and taken 
on board. Previous to leaving the ill-fated 
brig, the hatches were opened, when the flames 
burst forth, and in thirty minutes afterward the 
mainmast fell over the side. The unfortunate 
crew were most kindly treated by Captain Vosu, 
the master of the Maria Christina, who did every 
thing in his power for their relief. 

A Mi-ss Itownie met, qp the 4th, with m Exr 
traordinary Death at Traquair-on-the-Tweed. 
She had sufiered, since childhood, from severe 
painj in the head and deafness; her health'nad ’ 
been gradually declining for the last three years, 
and in August last she was seized with most 
painful inflammation in the left ear, accompa¬ 
nied by occasional bleedings also from the eat^ 
On the 20th of March an ordinaiy-sizel metallic 
pin was extracted from the left ear, which was 
enveloped in a firm substance with numerou'^ 
fibres attached to it; several hard bodies, in 
shape resembling the grains of buckwheat, but 
of various colors, were also taken out of the 
right ear. The poor girl endured the roost in¬ 
tense pain, which she bore with Christian forti¬ 
tude till death terminated her sufferings. It iiv 
believed the pin must have lodged in the heail 
for nearly twenty years, as .she never recollected 
of having put one in her ear, but she had a 
distinct remembrance of having, when a child, 
had a pin in her mouth, which she thought she 
had swallowed. 

The Poet Bowles.^ —The <ymon’s absence 
of mind was very great, and when his coachman 
drove him into Bath he had to practice all kinds 
of oautions to keep him to time and place. The 
poet once left our office in company with a well- 
known antiquary of our neighborhiosd. sinccTde- 
ceased, and who was as absent as Mr. Bowles 
himself. The servant of the latter came to our 
establishment to look for him, and, on learning 
that he had gone away with the gentleman to 
whom we have referr^, the man exclaimed, in 
a tone of ludicrous distress, “ What! those two 
wandered away together ? then they’ll never be 
found any more The act of composition was 
a slow and laborious operation with him. He al¬ 
tered and re-wrote his MS. until, sometimes, 
hardly any thing remained of the original, exeept- 
ing the general conception. When we add that 
his handwriting was one of the worst that ever 
man wrote—insomuch that frequently he could 
not read that which he had written the day before 
—wo need not .say that his printers had very 
tough work in getting In’s works into type. At 
the time when wo printed for Mr. Bowles we 
had (the compositor in our office (his death i.' 
recorded in our pajicr of to-day), who had n 
sore of knack in making out the poet’s hierogly¬ 
phics, and he was once actually sent for by Mr. 
Bowles into Wiltshire to copy some MS. written 
a year or two liefore, which the poet had himself 
vaiiilv endeavored to decipher .—Bath Chronicle 
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^ iIRCniBALD ALISON. 

M r. ARCHIBALD ALISON, author of the “History of Europe,” is son of the author of ifce 
wclUknown “Essay on Ta.stc.” Ho holds the olfme of sherilT of Lanark.-hiie, and is miieh 
respected in the city of Glasgow, where his ofTicial duties compel him to reside Though edu¬ 
cated for the profession of the law, and daily administering justir-e as the principal local Judge 
of a populous district, Mr. Alison’s tastes are entirely literary. Besides the “ History of Europe,*' 
in 20 volumes—a work which, we believfe, originated in the pages of a “ Scotti^ftAnnual Regis, 
ter,” long since discontinued—Mr. Alison has written a “ Life of Marlhoroiigh^TlfBj^'Vhriotts 
economic and political pamphlets. Ho is eAso a frequent contributor to Blarkunod's Ma^zinr 
It is, however, iijion his “ History of Europe” that his fame principally rests. If Mr. Alison ha 
not the most successful of mtalern historians, we know not to whom, in preference to him, the 
palm can be conceded. His work is to be found in every library, and bids fair to rank hereafter 
as the triost valuable production of the age in which bo lived. This success is due, not only to 
the importance and interest of his theme, but to the skiilfot, eloquent, and generally correct 
manner in which he has treated it. He has, doubtless, been ghilty of some errors of ^Knissi'^n 
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M well a» of omuttisnoo, ae we have beard of a literaty amatei^, whose chief amusement for 
some years past, has been to mahe out a list of his mistakes; but, after all deductions of this 
kind, enough of merit remains in the work to entitle its author to a place in the highest rank of 
contemporary authors. 

The bu.st of Mr. Alison, of which 'we present on engraving, was executed in the year 1846, 
and presented in marble to Mr. Alison by a body of his private friends in Glasgow, as a testi- 
motiial of their friendship to him as an individual; of their esteem and respect for him in his 
public caitacity, a.s one of their local judges; and of their admiration of his writings. It is 
considered a very excellent likeness. 


THE CORN-LAW RHYMER. • . 

E BENEZER ELLIOTT not only possessed 
poetical spirit, or the apparent faculty of 
producing ftoelry, but he produced poems Ifeau- 
liful in description, touching in incident and 
feeling, and kindly in sentiment, when he was 
kept away from that bugbear of his imagina¬ 
tion a landed gentleman. A man of acres, or 
any uplioUler of the corn-laws, was to him what 
I'swfW'''' e and blue flames are to a certain spe¬ 
cies of devotee, or the giant oppressor of en¬ 
chanted innocence to a mad knight-errant. In 
a squire or a farmer he could see no humanity; 
the agriculturist was an incarnate devil, bent 
upon raising the price of bread, reducing wages, 
checking trade, keeping the poor wretched and 
dirty, and rejoicing when lever followed famine, 
to sweep them olT by lliousands to an untimely 
grave. According to his creed, there was no 
folly, no fault, no idleness, no impro%idcnce in 
the poor. Tlicir very crimes were brought 
upon llieiti by the gentry class. The squires, 
assisted a little by kings, ministers, and farmers, 
wore the true origin of evil in this world of 
nngland, whatever might ho the cause of it 
elsewhere. 

'J’liis rabid feeling was opposed to high poet- 
ic-al e\eellencc. Temper and personal passion 
are r.iial to .mi ■ ‘‘in the very torrent, tempest, 
and (I may say) whirlwind of your passion, you 
should !icf|uin.' and beget a ti^pcraniic that 
mat gne it shhmiiIuicss.” It is aKo fatal to 
inoic than art : where a person looks with the 
vulgar eves that Ehenezer Elliott used on many 

... there can he neither truth nor |us|iee. 

Even the .satirist must ol>.serve a partial truth 
and a measure 111 expressing it, or'he sinks down 
to the virulent lampiKiiier. 

Part of this violcni*e must he placed to the 
natural disposition of the man, hut part of it 
was owing to his narrow education; by which 
we mean, not so uiiieli hook-learning or reading, 
of vvhieii he had probably enough, hut provincial 
and possilily low lussociates. Something, per- 
hiips, shouhl ho aserihed to a self-siilRiiciiey 
rather niorhid jhan proud; for we. think Elliott 
had lijiilliayi'vf he ‘‘head of the company.'’ and 
that he resented any want of public iioiiee as 
an alTront, even when the panics could nut 
know that he was entitled to notice. 

These defects of chai^aetcr operated very 
mischievously upon his works. The temper | 
marred his political poems; though the people, 
their condition, vices, and virincs, is a theme 1 


that, properly .«ung, might stir the Anglt^Saxon 
race throughout the world and give immor¬ 
tality to a poet. The provincial mind alTgcito^q 
the^tnass of Elliott’s poems even where the sub¬ 
ject was removed from his prejudices; for he 
had no habitual elevation or refinement of taste 
it required a favorable theme or a happy 
ment to triuinjih over the dcticicncie.'»of nature 
and education. His self-suflicicney coupled 
with his provincialism seems to have prevented 
him from closely critiei.sing his productions; so 
that he often published things that were prosaic 
as well ns faulty in other respects. 

The posthumous volumes before us naturally 
abound in the author's peculiarities; for the 
feelings of .survivors arc prone to err on the 
side of fullness, and the friends of the lately 
dc.ad loo often print indiscriminately. The con¬ 
sequence is, that the publication lias an air ol 
gatherings, and contains a variety of things 
that a critical stranger would wish away. It 
was proper, perhaps, to have given prceie os a 
speeimcii of the author; and the review of his 
works by Southey, said to havb been rejected 
by the Qmrterly, is curious for its total disre¬ 
gard of the reviewer's own canons, since very 
little descriirtinu is given of the poems, and not 
much of the oharaeteristics of thejtriet. Much 
of tlic pwtry in these volumes would have been 
better unpublished. Here and there we lind a 
touching little piece, or a hit of power; hut the 
greater part i.s not only unpoelieal hut trivial, 
or merely personal in the expression of feel¬ 
ing. There is, moreover, a savugeness of tone 
toward the agrieiillural uiterc.st, even after the 
corn-laws were abolished, that looks as like 
malignity as honest anger .—London Sprclato’^. 


Mad.\mk (JiiAsniv, the widow of M. Victor 
Grandin, representative of the Seine Inferieure, 
who died about seven or eight inmiihs since, 
met with a uielaneholy end on llie 6th, at her 
residence at Elhccuf. She was eonfiued tti her 
bed I'roin illne.ss, and the witnfiin, who had been 
watching hv her dining the night, had left her 
hut a^iliort time, when the most piercing shrieks 
were heard to |)roeced from her room. Her 
brother ran in alifiu to her assistance, but, un- 
roi'tiiniitulv, lie was too late, the poor lady hod 
expired, linviiig been burned in Her bed. It is 
supposed that in reaching to take something 
from the table, her night-dress came in contaot 
with the lamp, and thus communicated to the 
bed. 





^ T. BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

M r. MACAUI.AT, though ambitious at one time, and perhaps still, of a reputation for poetry. 

though an acute critic and a brilliant essayist, and though a shovry and effective orator, wlir 
eould command at all times the attention of an assembly that rather di.slikes studied eloquence, 
seems at present ipclined to build up his fame upon his historical writings. Most of his admirers 
consider that, in this respect, he has judged wisely. As a poet—^however pleasing his “ Lays of 
Ancient Rome” and some of his other ballads may be—he could never have succeeded in retain¬ 
ing the affection of the public. Depth of feeling, earnest and far-seeing ihought,^ncy, imagina- 
tun, a musical ear, a brilliancy of expression, and an absolute mastery of words/^t)«Mitt.^ually 
essential to him who, in this or any other time, would climb the topmost heights of Pan^sus 
Mr. Macaulay has fancy but not imagination; and though bis ear is good, and his command of 
language unsrarpassed by any living writer, he lacks the earnestness and the deep philosophy of 
all the mighty masters of song. As a critie he is, perhaps, the first Wf his age; but criticism, 
evfn in its highest developments, is but a secondary thing to the art upon which it thrives. 
Mr. Maoanlay has in him the stuff of which artists and originators are made, and we are of the 
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number oC those who rejoice that, in the vigor of bhi days, be has formed a proper estimato of 
hisjswn powers, and that be has abandoned the poetical studies, in the prosecution of which he 
never oould have attained the first rank; and thaw eritioal corruscations which, however beauti¬ 
ful, mnsf always have Iwen placed in a lower scale 'of merit than the compositions upon wlii(>h 
they were founded; and that be has devoted his life to the production of an original work in the 
very highest department of literature.' ' 

There was, at one time, a prospect before Mr. Macaulay of being one of the men who make, , 
instead of those who terite history; but his recent retirement from parlixment and from public 
life has, for a while at least, closed up that avenue. In cultivating at leisure the literary pursuits 
that he loves, we trust that he, as well as the world, will be the gainer, and that his “ Histort 
of England,” when completed, will be worthy of so high a title. As yet the field is clca( befop 
him. The histories that have hitherto appeared are mostly bad or indifibrent. Some are good, 
but not sufficiently good to satisfy tho wants of the reader, or to render unnecessary the task 
of more enlightened, more impartial, more painstaking, and more elegant writers. There wROw 
was a work of art, whether in painting, sculpture, rdusic, or literature, in which lynx-eyed crit¬ 
icism could not detect a flaw, or somcthii% deficient, which the lynx-eyed critic, and he alone, 
could have supplied. Mr. Macaulay’s history has not escaped the ordeal, neither wa.s it desirable 
that it should; but tho real public opinion of tho country has pronounced itself in his favor, 
longs for tho worthy completion of a task which has been worthily begun. * 

The bust of Mr. Macaulay w'as executed shortly after that of Mr. Alison, and is, we believe, 
in Mr. Macaulay's own possession. It is a very admirable likeness. , 


MOSCOW AFTER THE CONFLAGRA- 
TION. . 

I T was both a strange and a horrible .spectacle. 

Some houses appeared to have been razed; 
of others, fragments of smoke-blaokened walls 
remained; rums of all kinds enoumbered the 
streets; every where was a horrible smell of 
burning. Hero and tiicre a cottage, a church, 
a palace, stood creet amid the general destruc¬ 
tion. The churches es|)ecially, by their many- 
oolored domes, by the richness and variety of 
their construction, recalled the former opnlcnoo 
of Moscow. In them had taken refuge most of 
the inhabitants, driven by our soldiers from the 
houses the fire hod spared. The unhappy 
wretches, clothed in rags, and wandering like 
ghosts amid tho ruins, had recourse to the 
saddest expedients to prolong ^eir miserable 
existence. They sought and devoured the 
scanty vegetables remaining in the gardens; 
they tore tho flesh from the animats that lay 
dead 111 the streel.s, some even plunged into the 
river for corn the Russians had thrown there, 
and which was now in a state of fermentation. 
... It was with the greatest difficulty wo 
procured black bread and beer ; meat began to 
be very scarce. We had to send strong de¬ 
tachments to seize oxen in the woods where the 
]ieasants had taken refuge, and often the detach¬ 
ments returned empty-handed. Such was the 
pretended abundance procured us by the pillage 
of the city. We had liquors, sugar, sweetmeats, 
and we want^ for meat and bread. We 
oover^,.|^.>ves with furs, but ware almost 
withoq/ clothes and shoes. With great store 
of diamonds, jewels, and every possible object 
of luxury, we were on the ove of dying of 
hunger. A large number of Russian soldiers 
wandered in the streets of Moscow. I had fifly 
ef them seize<l; and a general, tv whom I re¬ 
ported the capture, told me Isrnight have had 


them shot, and that on all future occasions he 
authorized me to do so. I did not abusg the 
authorization. It will be easily iiuderstood how 
many mishaps, how much disorder, characterized 
our stay in Moscow. Not an officer, not a 
soldier, but could tell strange anecdote', on this 
head. One of the most striking is that of a 
Russian whom a French officer found concealed 
in the ruins of a house; by signs he assured 
him of protection, and the Russian accompanied 
him. Soon, being obliged to carry an order, 
and seeing another officer pass at the head of a 
detachment, he transferred the individual to his 
charge, saying hastily—” I recommend this 
gentleman to you.” The 8ccon4*officer,«mi.s- 
understanding the intention of the words, and 
the tone in which they were pronounced, took 
the unfortunate Russian for an incendiary, and 
had him shot.— Ftzcruac't Journal. 


TRuni.—Truth is a subject which men will 
not suffer to grow old. Each age has to fight 
with its own falsehoods: each man with hi.s love 
of saying to himself and those around him plea¬ 
sant things and things serviceable for to-day, 
rather than things which arc. Yet a child ap¬ 
preciates at once the divine necessity for truth; 
never asks, “ What harm is there in s,aying the 
thing there is not ?” and an old man finds in his 
growing oxperionoe wider and wider applications 
of the great doctrine and discipline of truth.— 
Friend* in Coimcil. 

A provincial paper mentions tho discovery of 
tho C^ginal Portrait of Ckarlt* the Firet, by 
Yandyck, lost in tho time of the Commonwealth, 
and which has beeii found at Burnstaple in Dev¬ 
onshire. It had been for many years in the 
pos-session of a furniture-broker in that town, 
from whom it was lat^ purchased by a gentle¬ 
man of tho n^me of IVylor, for two shillings. 
Mr. Taylor, the aepount adds, has since re 
qnired c£2000 for it. 
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WILLIAM II PRESCOTT 

liriLLIAM H PRI SCOTT, the Aroenciti histoiiin, is initi\t ol Salem AIi sir hiisctts wheit 
W he was Iwin on the 4th of May 17‘»6 Hr is a son ol the 1.1. ........nt lawstr W..,.sv 

PaEs.oiT LL D, of Boston, and a p. mdso.. o( C .lontl W.iiiam Pkis.c .r who tommnmlcd 
the I .ftes ... the redoubt on B.eed s H.li .n the mcn.<..dblc battle Uu ht ih... on ih. 17.1. ol June 
1775 Mr Ptestott entered Harva.d colltg. m 18J1, wht.c his ch.cl .hl.pl.t . .ns.stid in th. 
stud} of the wotks of ancient authors IJe Itlt Hi.yt.1 m 1814 and insoU.d < ^cvot o a )t i. 
,0 a eoa.se ol h.stor.eal etody, before comme......a that ol the l.w h.s chos... H.^ 

wadinp w IS suddenly checked by a rheumatic .nflammat.on ol h.s . jis which lor a lonHst.me 
deprived him wholl} of s.pht He had abeadv lost the use rtf oni mc bj an arcdcntal blow 
whilst .ollcTP doubUess the burden ol study bemp li.d u,>o.. the olhtr overtaxed it, and 
produced dise.st In the autumn of 1815 he went to Limipe whe.c he rima.ned two )tars, a 
greater imrtion of the time utterly unable to enjoy the pleasures ol reading nnd study He 
returned to Boston in 1817, and in the course of alcw ) oars m irried a Traml-dnug.tor of Captain 
r,.P,ee who eommanded one of the Britwh vessels at the baUli ol Bunker Il.lL Hb vision 
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gradually strengthened with advancing ago, and he began to use his eye sparingly in reading. 
The luguages Of continental Europe now attracted his attention, and he soon became proficient 
in their use. These licquironients, and his early taste for, and intimate acquaintance with, the 
best ancient writers, prepared him for those labors as a historian in which he has since been engaged. 

As early as 1819, Mr. Prescott conceived the idea of producing an historical work of a superior 
character. For this purpose, he allowed ten years for preliminary study, and ten for the investi¬ 
gation and preparation of the work. Ho chose for his theme the history of the life and times of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain; and at tho end of nearly twenty years, pursuant to his original 
plan, that great work was completed. He hod resolved not to allow it to be published during 
his lifetime, but the remark of his father, that “ The man who writes a book which he is afraid to 
publish, is a coward,” decided him, and it went forth to the world in 1838. It w'as quickly re¬ 
published iu London; every where it was pronounced a master-piece, &nd bis fame was firnily 
established. But little did those who read his delightful pages know of the vast toil, and patient, 
])ersevering industry, in tlic midst of a great privation, which the historian had employed.dH’^' 
task. His rare volumes from Spain and other sourfies were consulted through the medium of a 
reader; the copious notes were written bj^ a secretary; much of tho work in its final shape was 
written liy himself with a writing machine for the blind, and in tlie whole preparation of this and 
subsequent works, he relied far more upon his oar than his eye for aid. *r» 

The “Conquest of Mexico” next followed, and his publishers sold seven thousandacopies the 
next year. It was published at the same time in London, and translated in Paris, Berlin, Koine, 
Madrid,ymd Mexico. His “ Conquest of Peru’’ followed soon afterward, and was received at' 
hantfC and abroad with equal favor. The “ Conquest of Mexico” has had three serrate transla¬ 
tions into the Castilian, and tho “ Peru,” two. They have been reprinted in English in London 
and Paris, aiicf have gone through repeated editions in this countiyr. Whether we shall soon 
have another work from Mr. Prescott's pen, is a matter of doubt, ns it is understood that ho 
proposes to employ the last ten years of his historic life in preparing a History of tlie Reign of 
Pliilip the Second of Spain. Hi-s eyes have somewhat failed in strength, and he is now able to 
use them for reading less than an hour each day, “ But,” he says in a letter to a friend, “1 am 
not, and never expect to be, in the category of the blind men.’* 

Cur allotted space will not permit us to take an analytical view of the character and writings 
of Mr. Prescott. We can only say that great industry, .sound judgment, compridicnsive views, 
purity of diction, and fine, flowing st^de in ilcscription and narrative, all governed by a genius 
eminently philosophical, place him in the first rank of modern historians. Americans love him as 
a clierishcd member of tbeir household—throughout the Republic of Letters lie is admired as one 
of its brightest ornaments, * 


THE ENCHANTED BATHS. 

T IIESIO warm springs arc natural phenomena, 
which jicrhaps have not their equal in the 
whole world. 1 am, llicrcfore, quite ineoii'ola- 
hle at the thoiitthl of having nuulo the Ijuig and 
dillieult |ouniey from Buna, and having been live 
whole days here in Ciielma, within the distance 
of five-aiid-tweiily miles Irom those wonderful 
.springs, yet unable to see them. At the disi.inec 
of a mile or two from Hamiiiain Meskuimc, 
thick clouds of vapor aic seen rising from these 
warm .springs. The water is highly imjireg- 
nated with ealeareous properties, whose accu¬ 
mulated depo.sits have formed conietil lieaps, 
some of winch are upwards of thirty feet liigh. 
From amidst llieso cones the springs jcl lorth 
lofty columns of water, wliieh dc.seeiul in splen¬ 
did ease.'uies, flowing over the ancient masonry, 
and covering it with a white calcareous stratum. 

The rnti-ss jp'oduccd liy the erystalizatioii of 
the g''i*i‘*fes escaping from the seething waters, 
has It^en, after a lung lapse of years, transfurni- 

od into boaiUiful rosc-colorod marble. F- 

brought me a piece of this substance from the 
springs. It is precisely similar to that used in 
building Uie church at Guclmo, which is obtain¬ 
ed from a neighboring quarry., P'rom the re¬ 
mains of an ancient tower aii4 a fort, situated 


; near TIammam Mcskutlnc, it is evident that these 
springs were known to the Ruiyj^is. old 

j Arab legend records that, owing to the extreme 
wickedness nl the inhabitants ol these districts, 
God vi.silcd them with a punishme.iit similai to 
iluU of Lot's wife, by tran'torming them into 
llic conical heaps of chalk 1 have mentioned 
above. To this day, the mass of the people 
firmly believe that the larger cones represent 
the parents, and the smaller ones, the children. 

Owing to the high temiwratiire, the siirroiind- 
ing vegetation is clothed in the most brilliant 
green : and tlie water of a tepid brook, which 
flows at the foot of the cascades, thongii in itself 
as clear as a mirror, appears to he of a beautiful 
emerald color. F— told me tlial he was not 
a little surprised to see in this warm rivulet a 
multitude of little fi*>hcs sporting about, as lively 
as though they had been in the cuulast water. 
Tliis curious natural phenomenon is explainable 
by 4ie fact, that in this rivulet, which is of oon- 
siderahlc depth, the under-currents ore sufficient 
Iv cool to eiiabic the fish to live and be healthy, 
though the upper current of water is so warm, 
that it is scarcely possible to bold the hand in it 
any longer than a few seconds. The hilly en- 
I viruas of Uammam Moskutine are exceedingly 
I beautiful, and/around the waters perpetual spring 
) prevails .—Travth in Barbary. 
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LITEBART NOTICES. 

Lsttses of a Tba.vei.er; or, Notes of Things Eldorado ; or, Adventorks ik the Path or 


seen in Europe and America. By William 

Sullen Bryant. 12mo, pp. 442. New York: 

G. P. Putnam. 

Evert one will welcome a volume of descrip¬ 
tive sketches from the eminent American poet. 
Th,e author has made a collection of letters, 
written at wide intervals Vrom each other, during 
difierent journeys both in Europe and in this coun- 


Emtirk ; comprising a Voyage to California, 
eta Panama; Life in San Francisco and Mont¬ 
erey; Pictures of the Gold Region, and Ex¬ 
periences of JMexican Travel. By Bayard 
Taylor. In two vbls., ]2mo, pp. 251, 247. 
New York: G. P. Putnam. 

CaSieornia opens as rich a field for advcntuie 
to the collector of literary materials, ns to the 


’*%htly judging that they possess sul&eient j emigrant in pursuit of gold. Wc shall yet have 
elements of interest to claim a less ephemeral i the poetry, the romance, the dramatic erabodi- 
form than that in which most of them have been i ment of the strange life in the country of yellow 
already pre.sented to the public. They consist' .tands. Already it has drawn forth numerous 


bftche reminiscences of travel in France, Italy, 
England, the Netherlands, Cuba, and the most 
interesting portions of the United States. Ar¬ 
ranged in the prder of time, without reference to 
subject or place, the transition from continent to 
continent is often abrupt, and sometimes intro¬ 
duces us without warning 4nto scenes of the 
utmost incongruity with those where we had 
been lingering under the spell of enchantment 
which the author’s pen throws around congenial 
objects. Thus we are transported at once from 
the delicious sceneiy and climate* of Tuscany, 
and the dreamy glories of Venice, to the horse 
thieves and prairie rattlesnakes of Illinois, mak¬ 
ing a break in the associations of the reader 


authors, describing the results of their experi¬ 
ence, in nearly every variety of style, fmm the 
unpretending statement of every-day occur¬ 
rences, to the more ambitious atte^ipts of 
graphic descriptive composition. The spetfti^ 
cle of a mighty nation, springing^ .suddenly into 
life, has been made so familiar to us, by the 
frequent narratives of eye-witnesses, that w« 
almost lose sigj^t of its unique and marvelous 
character, surpassing the dreams of imagination 
which have so W’ildly reveled in the magnificent 
promises of the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Taylor’s book is presented to u.s at the 
right moment. It completes the scries of valu¬ 
able productions which have been born of the 


which is any thing but agreeable. The method ; Californian excitement, snppljdng their dcficicn- 
of grouping by countries would be more natural, ' cies, and viewing the subject from the highest 
and would leave more lively impre.ssions both point that has yet been attained by any traveler, 
on the imagination and the memory. He possesses many admirable qualifications for 

Mr. Bryant’s style in these letters is an ad- , the task which he has performed. With a uat- 
mirable model of descriptive prose. Without i ural enthusiasm for travel, a curiosity that never 


any appearatwe of labor, it is finished with an 
exquisite grace, showing the habitual elegan<-e 
and accuracy of his mental habits. The genial 
love of nature, and the lurking tendency to humor, 
which it every where betrays, prevent its severe 


tires, and a rare power of adapting himself to 
novel situations and .strange forms of society, he 
combines a Yankee shrewdness of perception, a 
genial hilarity of spirit, and a frcshnc.ss ol poet¬ 
ical illustration, ^'hieh place him in the very first 


simplicity from running into hardness, and give \ rank of intelligent travelers. His F.uropcan 
it a freshness and occasional glow, in spite of its ' exjicricnccs were of no small value in his Cali- 
entire want of abaTidon, and its prevailing con- ! fornian expedition. Ho had learned from them 


scions propriety and reserve. 

The criticisms on Art, in the European por¬ 
tions of the work, are less frequent than we 
could have wished, and although disclaiming all 
pretensions to cohne^seurship, are of singular 
acuteness and value. Mr. B.’s description of 
his first impressions of Power’s Greek Slave, 
which he saw in London in 1845, has a curious 
interest at the present time, as predicting the 
reputation which has since been gained by that 
noble piece of statuary. 

We notice rather a singular inadvertence for 
one who enjoys such distinguished opportunities 
of “stated preaching" in a remark in the'first let- 
ter from Paris, that *■ Here, too, was the tree which 
was the subject of the first Christian mitvele, the 
fig, its branches heavy with the bursting frait just 
beginning to ripen for the market." If the first 
miroole was not the turning of water into wine, 
we have forgot onr catechism. 


the quickness of observation, the habit of just 
comparison, the facility of mannpr><, and the 
familiarity with foreign languages, which arc 
essential to the success of the tourist, and en¬ 
able him to feel equally at home beneath the 
dome of St. Peter’s, or in the golden streets of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Taylor visited California with no inten¬ 
tion of engaging in traffic or gold-hunting. He 
had no private purposes to .serve, no oflice.s to 
I seek, no plans of amassing .sudden wealth to 
execute. He was, accordingly, ^hle to look at 
every thing with the eye of an impanM upec- 
tator. He has described what he .saw in ^tyle 
which is equally remarkable for its picturesque 
beauty and its chaste simplicity. His descrip, 
tions not only give yon a lively idea of the ob¬ 
jects which they set forth, but the most favor¬ 
able impression of the author, although he never 
allows any striking; prominence to the first per- 
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aon singular. As a manual for the Californian 
traveler, as well as a delightful work for the 
home oircle, these voigmes will be found to bo 
at once singolarlj instructive and charming, and 
will increase the enviable reputation which has 
been so well won by the youthful author, as a 
man both of genius and of heart. 

We must not close our notice without refresh¬ 
ing onr pages with at least one specimen of 
Mr. Taylor’s felicitous descriptions. Here is a 
bit of line painting, which gives us a vivid idea 
of the scenery on the road between San Fran¬ 
cisco and the San Jua(|uin : 

SCRNGllV OF TUB INLAND. 

Our rood now led over broad plnma, through oefaaion- 
■1 belts of limber. 'Jlic grass wua uliiiost entirely burned 
up, and dry, gravelly arruyos. in anil out of wbirh wc 
went with u plunge and a scramble, marked tho rnurses 
of the winter streams. The air was as warm and balmy 
u May, and fragrant with the aruniii of a afiecies of 
gnaphahura, which made it delicious to iriliale. Not a 
wa/to bo Been in the sky, and the high, sparsely- 
wooded mountains <m either hand showed eoftened and 
indistinet through a bhie haze. The cliarnrter of tho 
scenery was entirely new to me. The splendid valley, 
untennnted except by a few solitary rancheros living 
many milei apart, seemed to be some deserted loeation 
of ancient civiluiitinii and culture. The wooded slopes 
of tho mountains are lawns, plsntnd by Nature with a 
taste to which Art could add no charm. The trees have 
nothing of the wild growth of our forests; they are 
compact, pietureaque, and grouped in every variety of 
graceful outline, i'hc hills were covered to tlic summit 
with fields of wild oats, coloring them, as far as the eye 
rould reacli, with tawny gold, against whirb the dark, 
glossy green of the oak and cypress showed with pcciilisr 
elfoct. As we advanced further, these natural harvests 
extended over the plain, mixed with vast buds of wild 
mustard, right feet In height, under which a thick crop 
of grass had sprung up, furnishing sustenance to the thou¬ 
sands of rattle, roaming every where unherded. Thu only 
culuvation I saw waa a small field of maize, green and 
witli good earl. 

JVfr. Taylor occasionally indnlgps in a touch 
of nalitral’ transcendentalism, us in his compar¬ 
ison liclwcen the Palm and the Fine, with which 
we take our leave of hi.s fascinating volumes; 

I jogged steadily onward froiA sunrise till blazing noon, 
when, faaviiig necomidished about half tlie journey, I 
stopped under a palm-tree and let my horse crop a little 
grass, while 1 relrcshed raysi If willi tho pine-apple. Not 
far oft’ there was a single raiichc, called Piedra fiorda -a 
forlorn-looking place, where one can not remain long with¬ 
out being tortured by the sand-flies. Bryend it, there is 
a iialural dome of rock, twice the size of St. Peter’s, 
capping an isolated mountain. The broail intervals of 
meadow between tho wastes of gniid were corcred witli 
groves of the beautiful fan-palm, lilUng tbeir tufted tops 
against the pale violot of tlie distant iiiouiitains. In light¬ 
ness, grace, and exquisite symmetry, the palm is a perfect 
type of the rare and sensuous expression of Beauty in the 
South. The first Aght of tlie tree had nearly charmed me 
into i'.isM;-1rtiy to my native Pine; but when the wind 
blew,shod 1 heard the sharp, dry, metallic rustle of its 
leaves, I retained the old allegiance. The truest intor- 
(ireter of Beauty is in the voice, snd no tree has a voice 
like the Puie, modulated to a rythmic accord with the 
subtlest flow of Fancy, touched with a human sympathy 
finr the expression of Hope and hove and Sorrow, and 
sounding in an awful undertone, to the darkest excess of 
Paaaioa. a 


Sianmsh tbk ptiRiTAN, A Tale of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution. By Edward Grayson, Esq. 

12mo, pp. 320. New York : Harper and 

Brothers. 

A NOVEL by a sharp-eyed Manhattaner, illus¬ 
trating some of the more salient aspects of New 
York society at the period of the revolutionary 
war, and combining many of the quaint traditions 
of that day in a narrative of very considerable 
inlerest and power. The author wields a satir¬ 
ical pen of more than common vigor, and in his 
descriptions of the stat^of trafSc and t!!e leg'al 
profession at the time of his story, presents a 
series of piquant revelations which, if fo^-la^ 
on ficrsonal history, would cause many “ a galled 
jade to wince,” if revivified at tho present day. 
His style does not exhibit a very practiced hand 
in descriptive composition, nor is it distinguisligi-l. 
for its dramatic power j but it aboundaiin touches 
of humor and (Eithas, which would have had still 
greater effect if not so freely blended with mural 
disciuisitions, in which the author seems to take 
a •■ertnin mischievous delight. In spite of these 
drawbacks, his book is lively and readable, en¬ 
titling the author to a comfortable place among 
the writers of American fiction, and if ho will 
guard against tho faults we have alluded to, his 
future efforts may give him a more eminent 
rank than be< will be likely to gain from the 
prudiiciiun before us. 

Talbot and \''er\on. A Novel. 12mo, pp. 

513. New York: Baker and Scribner. 

The plot of this story turas on a point of cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, by whichTthe hero escapes 
tho ruin of his reputation and prospects, when 
an-aigned as a criminal on a charge of forgery. 
The details are managed with a good deal of 
skill, developing the course of in ^ch a 

gradual manner, that the interest of the reader 
never sleeps, until the final winding-np of the 
narrative. Familiar with the routine of oourts 
of law, betraying no slight acquaintance with 
the .springs of human action, and rooster of a 
bold and vigorous style of expression, tho author 
has attained a degree of success in the execution 
of his plan, which gives a promising augury of 
future eraioence. lu the progress of the story, 
the scene shifts from one of the western cities 
of the United States to the camp of General 
Taylor on the plains of Mexico. Many stirring 
scenes of military life are introduced with m- 
cellent effect, as well as several graphic descrip¬ 
tions of Mexican scenery and inanuers. The 
battle of Buena Vista forms llio subject of a 
powerful episode, ond is depicted with a life-like 
energy. We presume the author is more con- 
veri^nt-with Uie bustle of a camp than lyhh the 
ti-anquil retirements of literature, although hi.' 
work betrays no want of the taste and cultiva¬ 
tion produced by the influenpe of the best books. 
But he shows a knowledge of the world, a 
familiarity with the scenes and topics of every¬ 
day life, which no scbolaatio training can give,, 
and which he has turned to admirable account 
in the composition of this volume. 



/ii0pon0 for Corlif luinink. 



T her E is ti (iccicJoii tendency m liwfaioii thw' senson to dcpnrt Iruiti in clrcssi iked tc 

ad^ ihe extromo ornamental elegance ol' the middle ages. Bonnets, dresses, and mantles 
are trimmed all over wth puffings of net, lace, and flowers. A great change has taken place in 
the width of skirts, which, from being very large, arc now worn alntast narrow. Ball dresses 
a tablirr (apron trimming, as seen in the erect figure on the left of the above group) are much 
40 ..vogae, covered with puffings of net. The three flounces of lace, forming the trimming of 
the iMittom of the drc.ss, have all a puffing of net at the top of (him; the whole being fastened 
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to the apron with a rosette of ribbon. A precious gem is sometimes worn in the center of the 

rosette, either diamond, eme¬ 
rald, or ruby, according to the 
color of the dress. Wreaths 
are worn very full, composed 
of flowers and fruits of every 
kind; they are placed on the 
forehead, and the branches 
at the end of them are long, 
and fall on the neck. Bou¬ 
quets, in shape of bunches, 
arc )lut high up on iKie body 
of the dress. Such is the 
mania in Paris and 
for mixing fruits of every 
kind, that some even wear 
small apples, an ornament 
far less graceful than bnnQt)- 
cs of currants, ganpes, and 
tendrils of the vine. The 
ta.«.te for masive cirnamcnfs 
is so decided, tliat roses and 
puppies of enormous dimen¬ 
sions are preferred. For 
young persons, wreath.s of 
delicate flowers, lightly fas¬ 
tened, and falling upon the 
shoulders, are always tlie 
prettiest. Silks of light tex¬ 
ture, in the styles which the 
French manufacturers desig¬ 
nate cAiflc. will be generally 
emjdoycd for walking dressc' 
until the extreme heat of 
summer ar^ves, when they 
will be superseded by French 
bareges, having flounces woven with borders, cniiM'-ting of either satin stripes or flowers Many 
of the patterns are in imitation of guipure lace. The nost adiniiod of the French light silK-s 
are those'wrought upon a white, 
ground, the colors including almost 
every hue. In .s-oinc the ground is 
completely covered by rieh aro- 
bcsqnc patterns. I'Kosc r/unfs, on 
account of the Oricnlal designs, 
hqve obtained the name of Persian 
silks. Worsted l.aco is the height 
of fashion for mantles, which are 
trimmed with ({uilling.s of this arti¬ 
cle, plaited in the old .style. The 
dresses aro made with several 
flounces, narrower than last year, 
and more numerous. Nearly all 
the slecve.s of visiting dres.ses are 
Chinese, or “ pagoda ” Ikshion. 

Tho Imdies arc open in front, and 
laced down to the waist, as seen in 
the figure in the group, standing 
behind the siting figure. Low- 
dresses >arq made fulling on the. 
shoulders, and straight across tho 
ohost; others are quite square, and 
others arc made in the shape of a 
heart before and bohind. Oitera 
polkas arc worn short, with wide 
sleeves, trimmed with large bamls 
of armine. S 
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Broad'brimmed straw hats are used 
for ^.promenade; open-work straw bon¬ 
nets, of dififereut colors, are adopted for 
the earlier summer wear, trimmed with 
branohes of lilac, or something as appro¬ 
priate. White drawn silk bonnets, coV'- 
ared with foldings of net, are much 
worn. Also, drawn lace and crape' 
bonnets, and black and white lace ones, 
are w6rn. Branches of fruit are much 
worn upon these last-mentioned bon- 
nbts. *The tulip bonnet is composed of 
white silk, covered with white spotted 
JnUu the edges of the front foliated, so 
as to give it a graceful and airy appear¬ 
ance. Many of the straw bonnets aro 
of dark-colored ground, ornamented with 
open straw work. Crinoline hats, 
m open pattern, trimmed generally with 
a flower or feathers, are worn to the 
opera The^ are exceedingly graceful 
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in appearance, and niako a 
fine accompaniment to a fancy 
dress. 

Elegant black lace jackets, 
with loosely-hanging sleeves, 
are worn, and form a beauti¬ 
ful portion of the dress of a 
well-developed figure. There 
is a style of walking dress, 
worn by those who have less 
love for ornaments. The robe 
is of a beautiful light apple- 
green .silk, figured with white. 
The skirt is unilounced, but 
ornamented up the front with 
a row of green and white 
fancy silk buttons. Bonnet 
of pink crape, drawn in very 
full bouiltonnees; strings of 
pink satin ribbon, and on one 
side a drooping bouquet of 
.small pink flowers. Corre¬ 
sponding boutjuets in the in¬ 
side trimming. Shawl of 
pink China crape, richly era 
broidered with white silk 
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rFrom the London Eclectic Itevicw.] 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 

HEN “ GilfiJlan’.s Gallery” first appeared, 
a copy of it was scut to an eminent lay- 
divine, the first sentence of whose reply was, 
“You have sent me a list of shipwrecks.'^ It 
was but too true, for that “ Gallery” contains 
the name .<f a Godwin, shipwrecked on a false 
system, and a Sliellcy, shipwrecked on an ex- 
Iravaffaut version of that false system—and a 
Huzlitt, shipwrecked on no system at all—and ! 
a Hall, driven upon the nijfgcd reef of madness ! 
—and a Foster, east higli and dry upon the | 
dark shore cif Misanthropy—and an Edward 
Irving, inllate.d into suliliine idiocy by the breath ! 
of po|inlar favor, and in the .subshlencc of that 
breath, left to roll at the mercy of the waves, a 


he contrived to quarrel, and from whose vyng.^ 
(while studying at Oxford) he fled to London. 
There ho underwent a series of .surprising ad¬ 
ventures and severe sufferings, which he has re¬ 
counted in the first part of his “ Opium Confc^ 
sions." On one occasion, while on thi^point of 
death by starvation, his life wa.s saved by the 
intervention of a poor .street-stroller, of whom 
he afterward lost sight, but whom, ill the strong 
gratitude of his heart, he would pursue into the 
central darkness of a London brothel, or into 
the deeper darkness of the grave. Part of tlie 
same dark period of his life was .spent in Wales, 
where he subsisted now on the hospitality of the 
country people, and now, poor fellow, on hips 
and haws. lie, was at last found out by .some 
of his friends, and remanded to Oxford. There 
he formed a fricnd.ship with Christopher North. 



mere log—and lastly, a t’oleridge and a De 
Quincj', stranded on the same popjiy-eovered 
coast, the land of the “ Lotos-catcr.s," where it 
is never morning, nor midnight, nor lull day, but 
always aitcruoon. 

Wri-cks all thi'se are, but all splendid and in- 
^slnictivc withal. And we ()ro[»ost! now—re¬ 
pairing to the shore, where the last great argosy, 
Thomas Do Quincey, lies half beildcd in mud 
—to pick up wh.itevcr of noble and rare, of 
pure and pcriiiaiieiit, we can liiid lloatin:! around. 
We w'ould speak of De. Quincey's hi'tory, of his 
faults, of hi.s genius, of his woil<#. and df his 
liituro place in the history ol literature. And 
when wc reflect on what a wnitc magnum wc 
are about to show to many of our readcr.s, we 
feel for the moment as if it were new to iis also, 
.IS if we .stood— 


which has continued unimpaired to this hour. 

I Both—^liesidcs the band of kindred genius—had 
that of profound admiration, then a rare feeling, 
for the jioetry of IVord.sworth. "fn the course 
of tins part of his life he visited Ireland, and 
was introduced soon afterward to OPIUM— 
fatal friend, treacherous ally—root of that tree 
i celled Wormwood, which has oversh ^owed. all 
his after life. A blank here oocura in his his¬ 
tory. We find him next in a small white cot¬ 
tage in Cumberland—married—studying Kant, 
drinking laudanum, and dreaming the most wild 
and wondrous dreams which 'ever crossed the 
brain of mortal. These dreams he recorded in 
the " London Magazine,” then a powerful pe¬ 
riodical, conducted by John Scott, and supported 
by such men as Hazlitt, Reynolds, and Allan 
Cunningham. The “ Confessions,” when jiub- 


Lilti! Ftout Cortes, when with caslc eyes 
IJc Ftiireil nt the I’licitic, 

-and nil Inn lucii 


1 Hslicd separately, ran like wildfire, although 
1 from their anonymous form they added nothing 
!at the time to the author’.s fame. Not Jong 


(intlicruil ruiiiiil hitii with n ttild surmise, 

Pilriit, upon n peak ol‘ llurien.” 

We eun not construct a regul.ir biography of 
this ri'inarkable man; neither the time i'or this 
hitj, come, nor have the materials been, as \ct, 
jilaccd within reach of ns, or i>f any onn else. 
But wo may skcAh the outlines of what we 
know, which is indeed but little. 

Thomas Do Quincey is the son of a Liverpool 
merchant. lie is one of .several children, the 
premature loss of one of whom ho has, ia his 
" Sii.spiria dc Profundis” (puhlislicd in “ Black¬ 
wood”) most idaiiilively and eloquently de¬ 
plored. Ills lather seems to liu^e Aed isiily. 
Guardians were appointed ovei him, with vvhoiii! 

VoL. I^No. 2.—K 


[ after their publication, Mr. Dc Qtiiiiccy came 
down to Scotland, where ho has continued to 
reside, wandering from place to pl.aoe, contrib¬ 
uting to periodicals of all sorts and sizes—to 
“Blackwood,” “Tait,”“ North British Review,” 
*• Hogg’s Weekly Instructor,” as well as writing 
for thT‘^^ncyclopa!dia Britannica,” and publish¬ 
ing one or two independent works, such as 
“Klosterheim,” a tale, and the “Logic of Po¬ 
litical lOeononiy.” His "'ifo has been long deatl. 
Throe of his daughters, amiable and excellent 
persons, live in the sweet village of Las.swadc, 
in I lie neighborhood of Edinburgh; and then' 
ho is. wc bulieve, at present himself. 

Fivni this very imperfect sketch of Dc Quin- 
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oey’s tustory, there rush into our loinds some 
rather painful reflections. It is painful to see^ a 

“ Giant mind broken by aoiTowa unspoken, 
Andvoei.” 

It is painful to see a glorious being transfigured 
into a rolling thing before the whirlwind. It is 
painful to be compelled to inscribe upon such a 
shield the word “Desdichado.” It is painful to 
remember how much misery must have passed 
through that heart, and how many sweat drops 
of agony must have stood, in desolate state, 
^pon that brow. And it is most painful of all 
to ieel that guilt, as well as misery, has Jimen 
here, and that the sowing of the wind preceded 
the reaping of the whirlwind. 

Such reflections were mere sentimentalism, 
miless ^tended by such corollaries as these: 
1st. SeU^ontrol ought to be more than at pres* 
ent a part of education, sedulously and sternly 
taught, for is it not the geometry of life ? 2dly. 
Society should feel more that she is responsible 
for the waywGU-d children of genius, and ought 
to seek more than she does to soothe their sor¬ 
rows, to relieve their wants, to reclaim their 
waflderings, and to search, as with lighted can¬ 
dles, into the causes of their incommunicable 
misery. Had the public, tw^ty years ago, 
feeling Mr. Do Quinoey to be one of the master 
spirits of the age, and, therefore, potentially, 
one of its greatest benefactors, inquired delib¬ 
erately into his case, sought him out, put him 
beyond the reach of want, encouraged thus his 
heart, and strengthened his hand, rescued him 
from the mean miseries into which he was 
plunged, smiled approvingly upon the struggles 
he was making to conquer an evil habit—in one 
wor d, re cognized him, what a different man bad 
be Been now', and over what magnificent wholes 
had we been rejoicing, in the shape of his 
works, instead of deploring powers and ac¬ 
quirements thrown away, in rearing towers of 
Babel, tantalizing in proportion to the magni¬ 
tude of their design, and the beauty of their 
execution. Neglected and left alone as a corpse 
in the shroud of his own genius, a fugitive, 
though not a vagabond, compelled day after day 
to fight absolute starvation at the point of hk 
pen, the marvel is, that he has written so much 
which the world may not willingly let die. BiU, 
it is the worid’% fault that the writings it now 
recognizes, and may henceforth preserve on a 
high shelf, ere rather the sublime ravings of De 
Quincey drunk, than the calm, profound cogita¬ 
tions of De Quinoey sober. The theory of 
capital punishments is much more subtle and 
widely ramified than we might at first suppose. 
On what else are many of our summary^critical 
and moral judgments founded? Men find a 
man guilty of a crime—they vote him for that 
one act a purely pernicious member of society, 
and they tom him off. So a Byron quarrels 
with his wife—a Coleridge loses bis balance, 
and begins to reel and totter like Etna in an 
earthquake—a Bums, made an exciseman, grad¬ 
ually descends toward the low level of his trade 


—or a De Quinoey takes to living on laudanum, 
and the public, instead of seeking to reform and 
re-edify each brilliant diegun ruin, shouts out, 

“ Raze, raze it to its foundation.” Because the 
sun is eclipsed, they w'ould howl him away 1 
Because one blot has lighted on an imperishable 
page, they would burn it up I Let us hope, 
that as OUT age is fast becoming ashamed of 
those infernal sacrifices called executions, so it 
shall also soon forbear to make its most gifted 
sons pass through the fire to Moloch, till it hae 
tested their thorough and ineradicable vileness. 

Mr. De Quincey’s faults we have spoken of 
in the plural—^we ought, perhaps, rather to 
have used the singular number. In the one 
word excitement, assuming the special form of 
opium—the “insane root”—lies the gravamen 
of his guilt, as, also, of Coleridge’s. Now, wo 
are far from wishing to underrate the evil of 
this craving. But we ought to estimate Mr. 
De Quincoy’s criminality with pretoision and 
justice; and, while granting that he used opium 
to excess—an excess seldom, paralleled —vre 
must take his own explanation of the circum¬ 
stances which led him to begin its use, and of 
the effects it produced on him. He did nut be 
gin it to multiply or intensify his pleasures, still 
less to lash himself vrith its fiery thongs into a 
counterfeit inspiration. ~bnt to alleviate bodily 
pain. It became, gradually and reluctantly, a 
necessity of his life. Like the serpents around 
Laocoon, it confirmed its grasp, notwithstand¬ 
ing the wild tossings of his arms, the sposmodio 
resistance of every muscle, the loud shouts of 
protesting agony; and, when conquered, he lay 
like the overpowered Hatteraick in the cave, 
sullen, still in despair, breathing hard, but per-, 
fectly powerless. Its effects on him, too, were 
of a peculiar kind. They were not brutifying 
or blackguardizing. He was never intoxicated 
with the drug in his life; nay, he denies its 
power to intoxicate. Nor did it at all weaken 
his ihtellectaal faculties any more than it 
(Strengthened them. We have heard poor 
creatures consoling themselves for their inferior¬ 
ity by saying, “ Coleridge would not have writ¬ 
ten so well but for opium.” “ No thanks to De 
Quincey for his subtlety—^he owes it to opium.” 
Let such persons swallow the drug, and try to 
write the “ Suspiria,” or the “ Aids to Reflec¬ 
tion.” 

Coleridge and De Quinoey were great in spite 
of their habits. Nay, we believe that on truly 
great intellects stimulus produces little inspira¬ 
tion at all. Can opium think? can beer im¬ 
agine ? It is De Quincey in opium-—not opium 
in Do Quincey—that ponders and that writes. 
The stimulus is only the occdtional epuee which 
brings the internal power into play; it may 
sometimes dwarf the giant, but it esm never 
really elevate the dwarf. 

The evil influences of opium on De Quinoey 
were of a different, but a very pernicious sort; 
they weakened his will; they m^e him a colos¬ 
sal slave to I tiny tyrant; they shut him up 
(like the Gmui in the “ Arabian Tajen”) in a 
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phial Ailed with dasky Are; they spread a tor* 
por over the energies of his body; they closed 
up or poisoned the nitural sources of enjoy- 
raest; the air, the light, the sunshine, the 
breexe, the iaAuences ck spring, lost all charm 
and power over him. Instead of these, snow 
was wdeomed with an unnatural joy; storm 
embraced as a brother; and the stern scenery 
of night arose like a desolate temple round his 
ruined spirit. If his heart was not utterly hard¬ 
ened, it was owing to its peculiar breadtl^ and 
warmth. At last his studies were interrupted, 
his peace broken, his health impaired, and then 
came the noon of his night; a form of gigantic 
gloom, swaying an “ ebon sceptre,” stood over 
him in triumph, and it seemed as if nothing less 
than a miraculous intervention could rescue the 
victim from his power. 

But the victim was not an ordinary one. Feel¬ 
ing that hell had come, and that death was at 
hand, he determined, by a mighty effort, to arise | 
from his degradation. For a season his strug-1 
gles wore great and impotent, as those of the 
giants cast doum by Jove under Etna. The 
mountain shook, the burden tottered, but the 
light did not at Arst appear. Nor has he ever, 
we suspect, completely emancipated himself 
from his bondage; but ho has struggled man¬ 
fully against it, and has cast oA' .such a large 
portion of the burden that it were injustice not 
to say of him that he is now fkee. 

It were ungracious to have dwelt, even so 
long, upon the errors of De Quincey, were it 
not that, Ai'st, his own frankness of disclosures 
frees us from all delicacy; and that, secondly, 
the errors of such a man, like the cloud of the 
pillar, have two sides—Ids darkness may be¬ 
come our light—his sin our salvation. It may 
somewhat counteract that craving cry for ex¬ 
citement, that everlasting Give, give, so much 
the mistake of the age, to point strongly to this 
conspicuous and transcendent victim, and say to 
his admirers, “ Go ye and do otAifwise." * 

We pass gladly to the subject of his genius. 
That is certainly one of the most .singular in its 
power, variety, culture, and eccentricity, our 
age has witnessed. His intellect is at once 
solid and subtle, reminding you of veined and 
Agurod marble, so beautiful and evasive in as¬ 
pect, that yon must touch ere you are certain 
of its Armness. The motion of his mind is like 
that of dancing, but it is the dance of mi ele¬ 
phant, or of a Polyphemus, with his heavy 
stops, thundering down the music to which ho 
moves. Hence his humor often seems forced 
in motion, while always Ano in spirit. The 
contrast between the slow march of his sen¬ 
tences, the frequent gravity of his spirit, the 
recondite masses of his lore, the logical severity 
of his diction, and his determination, at times, to 
be desperately witty, produces a ludicrous effect, 
but somewhat different from what he had in¬ 
tended. It is “ Laughter” lame, and only able 
to hold one of his sides, so that yqu laugh at, 
as well as with him. But few,|ve think, would | 
have beqp hypercritical in judging of Columbus’ I 


Arst attitudes as he stepped down upon his new 
world. And thus, let a great intellectual ex¬ 
plorer be permitted to occupy bis own region 
in whatever way, and with whatever cerol 
monies, may seem best to himself. Should ho 
even, like Caesar, stumble upon the shore, no 
matter if he stumble forward, and by accept¬ 
ing, make the omen change' its nature and 
meaning. 

Genius and logical perception arc De Quin- 
cey’s principal powers. » There are som% writ¬ 
ers whose power, like the locusts in the Rev¬ 
elation, is “ in their tails”—they have stings,, 
and 4here lies their scorpion power. De Quin- 
oey’s vigor is evenly and equally diffused through 
his whole being. It is not a partial palpitation, 
but a deep, steady glow. His insight hangs o\pr 
us and the urorld like a nebulous star, weing us, 
but, in part, remaining unseen. In Amt, his 
deepest thoughts have never been disclosed. 
Like Burke, he has not “hung hi^heart upon 
his sleeve for daws to peck at.” He has pro¬ 
found relicenct as well a.s power, and he has 
modesty as well as reticence. On subjects 
with which he is acquainted, such as logic, lit¬ 
erature, or political econom}', no man can speak 
with more positive and perfect assurance. But 
on all topics where the conscience—^the inner¬ 
most moral nature—must be the umpire, “the 
English Opium Eater” is silent. His “silence,” 
indeed, “answers very loud,” his dumbness has 
a tongue, but it requires a “Ane ear” to hear 
its accents; and to interpret them what but his 
own exquisitely subtle and muSical stylo, like 
written sculpture, could suffice ? 

Indeed, Do Quincey’s style is one of the most 
wondrous of his gifts. As Professor Wilson 
once said to us about him, “ the 
ways comes up.” It comes up easily, as a bab¬ 
ble on the wave; and is yet Axed, solid, and 
permanent as marble. It is at once warm a.s 
genius, and cool as logic. Frost and Are fulAlI 
the paradox of “embracing each other.” His 
faculties never disturb or distract each other’s 
movements—^they are inseparable, as substance 
and shadow. Each thought is twin-bom with 
poetry. His sentences are generally very long, 
and as full of life and of joints as a serpent. It 
is told of Coleridge, that no shorthand-writer 
could do justice to his lectures; because, al¬ 
though he spoke deliberately, yet it was impos¬ 
sible, from the Arst part of his sentences, to 
have the slightest notion bow they were to end 
—each clause wsls a new surprise, and the close 
often unexpected as a thunderbolt. In this, as 
in many other respects, De Quincey resembles 
the “noticeable man with large gray eyes.” 
Each of his periods, begin where it may, ao- 
oomplishos a cometary sweep ere it closes. To 
use an expression of his own, applied to Bishop 
Berkeley, he passes, with the utmost ease and 
speed, from tar-water to the Trinity, from a 
mole-heap to the thrones of the Godhead.” His 
sentences are microcosms—^real, though imper¬ 
fect wholes. It is as if he dre^ed that earth 
would end, and chaos come again, ere each pro- 
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digious period •were done. This practice, so far 
from being ashamed of, ho often and elaborately 
defends—contrasting it with the “ short-winded 
and asthmatic” style of writing which abounds 
in modern times, and particularly among French 
authors. Wc humbly think that the truth on 
this question lies in the middle. If an author 
is anxious for fullness, let him use long sen¬ 
tences; if he aims at clearness, let them be 
short. If he is beating about for truth, his 
sentences will be long; if he deems he has 
found, and wishes to communicate it to others, 
they will bo short. In long sentences you .see 
processes; in short, results. Eloquenceade- 
lights in long sentences, wit in short. Long 
sentences impress more at the time; short sen- 
tqpces, if nervous, cling more to the memory. 
From lo 4 g sentences you must, in general, de¬ 
duct a considerable quantum of verbiage; short 
have often a meagre and skeleton air. The 
re'iding of Ibng sentences is more painful at 
fjKSt, less so afterward; a volume composed en¬ 
tirely of short sentences becomes soon as weari¬ 
some as a jest-b(X)k. The mind which employs 
lon^ sentences has often a broad, but dim vision 
—teat which delights in short, sees a great 
number of small points clearly, but seldom a 
rounded whole. Do Qnincey is, a good speci¬ 
men of the first class. The late Dr. Hamilton, 
of Lced.s, was ♦he most egregious instance of 
the second. With all his learning, and talent, 
and fancy, tbo writings o*" that distinguished 
divine are rendered exceedingly tedious by the 
broken and gaSping character of their style— 
reading which has been compared to walking on 
stepping-stones instead of a firm road. Every 
thing is so clear, sharp, and short, that you get 
irritjjJ^djmd provoked, and cry out for an intri¬ 
cate orlengtny sentence, both as a trial to your 
wind, and as a relief to your weariness. 

The best style of writing, in point of effect, 
is that which combines both forms of sentence 
in proper proportions. Just as a well-armed 
warrior of old, while he held the broadsword in 
his right hand, had the dagger of mercy sus¬ 
pended by his side, the effective writer, w'ho caa 
at one time wave the flaming brand of eloquence, 
can at another use the pointed poignard of direct 
statement, of close logic, or of keen and caustic 
wit. Thus did Burke, Hall, Horsley, and Chal¬ 
mers. ' 

Akin to Do Quincey’s length of sentence, is 
his ungovernable habit of digression. You can 
as soon calculate on the motions of a stream of 
the aurora, as on those of his mind. From the 
title of any one of his papers, y'ou can never infer 
whether he is to treat the .subject annonneed, or 
a hundred others—^whether the subjects tie is to 
treat are to be cognate, or contradictory, to the 
projected theme—whether, should ho begin the 
subject, ho shall ever finish it—or into how 
many foot-notes he is to draw away, as if into 
subterranean pipes, its pith and substance. At 
every possible angle of his road he contrives to 
break oflj and hence ho, has never yet reached 
ihn end of a day’s iournry. ffnlikc Christian 


in the “Pilgrim,” he welcomes every temptatima 
to go astray—and, not content w’ith shaking 
hands with old Worldly Wiseman, he must, be¬ 
fore climbing Mount Difficulty, explore both the 
w'ay of Danger and that of Destruction. It 
may bo inquired, if this arise from the fertility 
or from the frailty of his genius—from his 
knowledge of, and ■ dominion over every prov¬ 
ince of thought, or from his natural or acquired 
inability to resist “ right-hand or left-hand dc- 
fectiijns,” provided they promise to interest him¬ 
self and to amuse his readers. Judging from 
Coleridge’s similar practice, we are forced to 
conclude that it is in De Quincey too—a weak ■ 
ness Postered, if not produced, by long habits of 
self-indulgence. 

And }'et, notwithstanding such defects (and 
wc might have added to them his use of logical 
formula; at times when they appear simply ri¬ 
diculous, his unnecessary scholasticism, and dis¬ 
play of learning, the undue sclf-complaccncc 
w’ith which ho pnriidcs his peculiar views, and 
explodes his adversary’s, however reputed and 
venerable, and a certain air of exaggeration 
which swathes all his WTitten speech), whai 
splendid powers this strange being, at all times 
and on all subjects, exerts! With ■what razor¬ 
like sharpness docs he cut the most dilfieult 
distinctions ! What learning is his—here com¬ 
pelling wonder, from its variety and minute ac- 
eurnc)'; and there, from the philosophical gra":)! 
with which he holds it, in compressed masses! 
And, above nil, what grand, sombre, Miltons; 
gleams bis imagination easts around him on his 
way; and in what deep swells of org!in-likc 
music do his thoughts often, barmoniousU- ami 
irrepressibly, move ! The three prose-writers 
of this centur)-, who, as it appears to us. aji- 
proaeh most nearly to the giants of the era ot 
Charles I., in spirit of genius and munilicenci' 
of language, arc, Edward Irving, in his pref.icc 
to “Ben Ezra,” Thomas Aird, in parts of his 
“ Religious Cdiaractcristics,” and Thomas Do 
Quincey, in his “ Confc.ssion.s,” and his ‘'Stis- 
piria do Profundis.” 

In coming down from an author to his works, 
we have often a feeling of humiliation and dis¬ 
appointment. It is like comparing the great 
Ben Nevis with the streamlets whi<-h flow from 
his base, and asking, “Is this all the mighty 
mountain can give the world?'’ So, “What 
has Do Quincey done?” is a (lucstion we arc 
now sure to hear, and feel rather afraid to 
answer. 

In a late number of that very cxecllcnl pe¬ 
riodical, “ Hogg’s Instructor,” Mr. Dc Quince;. 
as if anticipating some such objection, argue- 
(referring to Professor Wilsonf, that it is ridicu¬ 
lous to expect a writer now to write a large 
separate work, as .seme had demanded from the 
professor. Ho is here, however, guilty of a 
fallacy, which wo wonder he allowed to escape 
from his pen: there is a ditTercnce between a 
large and a great work. No one wishes either 
Dc Qnincey or John Wilson to write a folio; 
what wc wish from each of them is. t^i arilstu- 
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'Whole, larj^e or comparatively small, fully re¬ 
flecting the image of his mind, and bearing the 
relation to his other works which the “ Para¬ 
dise Lost” docs to Milton's “ Lycidas,” “ Arca¬ 
des,” and “ Hymn on the Nativity.” And this, 
precisely, is what neither of those illustrious 
men has as yet effected. 

De Quincoy’s works, if collected, would cer¬ 
tainly possess suiBcient bulk; they lie scattered, 
in prodigal profusion, through the thousand and 
one volumes of our periodical literature; and 
we are certain, that a selection of their Ubtter 
portions would fill ten admirable octavos. Mr. 
De Cluinccy himself was lately urged to collect 
them. His reply was, “ Sir, the thing is abso¬ 
lutely, insuperably, and forever impossible. Not 
the archangel Gabriel, nor his multipotent ad¬ 
versary, durst attempt any such thing!” We 
suspect, at least, that death must seal the lips 
of the “ old man eloquent,” ere such a selection 
shall be made. And yet, in those unsounded 
abysses, what treasures might be found—of 
criticism, of logic, of wit, of metaphysical acu¬ 
men, of research, of burning eloquence, and es¬ 
sential poetry! Wo should meet there with ad¬ 
mirable specimens of translation ^-om Jean Paul 
Richter and Lessing; with a criticism on the 
former, quite equal to that more famous one of 
Carlyle’s; with historical chapters, such as those 
in “Blackwood” on the Caesars, worthy of Gib¬ 
bon ; with searching criticisms, such as one on 
the knocking in Macbeth, and two series on 
Landor and Skihlosscr; with the elephantine hu¬ 
mor of his lectures on “ Murder, considered as 
one of the fine arts;” and with the deep theo¬ 
logical iii.sight of his papers on Christianity, 
con.sidcrcd as a means of social progre.ss, and 
on the Kssencs. In fact, Dc Quinccy’s knowl- 
tjdge of theology is equal to that of two bishops 
—in metaphysics, ho could puzzle any German 
])rufcssor—in astronomy, he has outshone Pro¬ 
fessor Nichol—in chemistry, he can outdivo 
Samuel Brown—and in Greek, ^xcite to jeal¬ 
ousy the shades of Porson and Parr. There is 
another department in which he stands first, 
second, and third—wo mean, the serious hoax. 
Do our readers remcml>er the German romance 
of Walladmor, passed olT at the Leipsic fair as 
«ine of Sir Walter Scott's, and afterward trans¬ 
lated into English? The translation, which 
was, in fact, a new work, was executed by De 
Quinccy, who, finding the original dull, thought 
proper to rc-writo it; and thus, to charge trick 
upon trick. Or have they ever read hi.s chapter 
in “Blackwood'’ for July, 1837, on the “Re¬ 
treat of a Tartar tribe?'’ a chapter certainly 
containing the most powerful historical painting 
we ever read, and recording a section of adven¬ 
turous and romantic story not equaled, he says, 
“ since tlio retreat of the fallen angels.” This 
chapter, we have good reason ibr knowing, 
originated principally in his own inventive 
brain. Add to all this, the fiery eloquence of 
his “Confessions”—the labored speculation of 
his “Political Economy”—the cftriously-pcr- 
verted ingenuity of his “ KlcSterheim”—and | 


the solemn, sustained, linked, and lyrical rap- 
tures of his “ Suspiria,” and we have answered 
the question, What has he done ? But another 
question is less easy to answer, What can he 
or should he, or shall ho yet do ? And hero 
we venture to express a long-cherished opinion. 
Pure history, or that species of biography which 
merges into history, is bis forte, and ought to 
have been his selected province. He never 
could have written a first-rate fiction or poem, 
or elaborated a complete or original system of 
philosophy, although both his imagination and 
his intellect are of a very high order. But ho 
has every quality of the great historian, except 
compression; he has learning, insight, the power 
of reproducing the past, fancy to color, and wit 
to enliven his writing, and a style which, while 
it is unwieldy upon small subjects, rises to nrtfet 
all groat occasions, like a senator t(^salute a 
king. The only danger is, that if he were 
writing the history of the Crusade or Cmsars, 
for instance, his work would expand to the di¬ 
mensions of the “ Universal History.” 

A great history wo do not now expect from 
De Qm'ncey; but ho might produce some, as 
yet, unwritten life, .such as the life of Dante, or 
of Milton. Such a work would at once concen¬ 
trate his purpose, task his powers, and perpetu¬ 
ate his name. ' 

As it is, his place in the future gallery of 
ages i.s somewhat uncertain. For all he has 
'hitherto done, or for all the impression he has 
made upon the world, his course may bo mark¬ 
ed o-s that of a brilliant but timql meteor, shoot¬ 
ing athwart tho midnight, watched but by few 
eyes, but accompanied by the keenest interest 
and admiration of those who did watch it. Pas¬ 
sages of his writings may be preserved in col¬ 
lections; and, among natural caMOwiiu<:w-jb the 
mu.seum of man, his memory must assuredly be 
included as the greatest consumer of laudanum 
and learning—as possessing tho most potent of 
brains, and the weakest of wills, of almost all 
men who ever lived. 

We have other two remarks to ofTer ere wo 
clo.se. Our first is, that, with all his errors, De 
Quincey has never ceased to believe in Chris¬ 
tianity. In an ago when most men of letters 
have gone over to the skeptical side, and too 
often treat with insolent scorn, as sciolistic and 
shallow, those who still cling to tho gospel, it is 
refreshing to find one who stands confessedly at 
the head of them all, in point of talent and learn¬ 
ing, so intimately acquainted with tho tenets, so 
profoundly impressed by the evidences, and so 
ready to do battle for tho cause, of the blessed 
faith of Jesus. From those awful depths of 
sorrow in which ho was long plunged, ho never 
ceased to look up to the countenance and the 
cross of the Saviour; and now, recovered from 
his evils, and sins, and degradations, we seem 
to sec him sitting, “clothed and in his right 
mind, at the feet of Jesus.” Would to God tW 
others of his class were to go, and to sit down 
beside him 1 , 

We may state, in fine, that efl'orts are at 
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present being made to procure for Mr. Be 
Quinoey a pension. A memorial on the sub¬ 
ject has been presented to Lord John Russell. 
We need hardly say, that we cordially wish this 
efibrt all success. A pension would be to him 
a delicate sunset ray—soon, possibly, to shine 
on his bed of death—but, at all events, sure to 
minister a joy and a feeling of security, which, 
during all his long life, he has never for an hour 
experienced. It were but a proper reward for 
his eminent abilities, hafd toils, and the uniform 
support which he has given, by his talents, to a 
healthy literature, and a spiritual faith. We 
trust, too, that government may be induce^ to 
couple with his name, in the same generous be¬ 
stowal, another—inferior, indeed, in brilliance, 
but which represents a more consistent and a 
mdha us^ul life. We allude to Dr. Dick, of 
Broughty Ferry, a gentleman who has done 
more than any living author to popularize sci¬ 
ence—to aocoroplish the Sooratic design of 
bringing down philosophy to earth—who has 
never ceased, at the same time, to exhale moral 
and religious feeling, as a fine incense, from the 
researches and experiments of science to tho 
Eternal Throne—and who, for his laborious ex¬ 
ertions, of nearly thirty years’ duration, ha.s been 
rewarded by poverty, and neglect, the “ proud 
man’s contumely,” and, as yet, t)y the silence 
of a government which professes to be the pa¬ 
tron of literature and the succorer of every 
species of merit in distress. To quote a news¬ 
paper-writer, who is well acquainted with the 
case: “ I know (that Dr. Dick has lived a long 
and a laborious life, uniting books which have 
done much good to man. I know that he has 
often had occasion to sell these books to pub¬ 
lishers, at prices to which his poverty, and not 
his wlH'iHJRsented. I know, too, that through¬ 
out his life he has lived with tho moderation 
and the meekness of a saint, as he has written 
with the wisdom of a sage; and, knowing these 
things, I would fain save him from the death 
of a martyr.” 


[From Household Words ] 

THE MINER’S DAUGHTERS.—A TALE 
OF THE PEAK. 

IN TH^B CHAPTEaa 
CHAPraH I—THE CHILD'S TRAGEDY. 

T HERE is no really beautiful part of this 
kingdom so little known as the Peak of 
Derbyshire. Matlock, with its tea-garden trump¬ 
ery and mock-heroic wonders; Buxton, with its 
bleak hills and fashionable bathers; the*truly 
noble Chatsworth and the venerable Haddon, 
engross almost all that the public generally 
have seen of the Peak. It is talked of as a 
land of mountain.^, which in reality are only 
hills; but its true beauty lies in valleys that 
have been created by the rending of the earth 
in some primeval convulsion, and which present 
a thousand charms to the eyes of the lover of • 


nature. How deliciously do the crystal waters 
of the Wyo and the Dove rush along snch val¬ 
leys, or dales, as they there are called. With 
what a wild variety do the gray rocks soar up 
amid their woods and copses. Hew airily stand 
in tho clear heavens the lofty limestone preci¬ 
pices, and the gray edges of rock gleam on* 
from the bare green downs—there never called 
downs. What a genuine Saxon air is there oast 
over the population—^what a Saxon bluntness 
salutes you in their speech! 

It Is into tho heart of this region that we pro¬ 
pose now to carry the reader. Let him sup¬ 
pose himself with ns now on the road from 
Ashford-in-tbe-water to Tides well. We are at 
the Ball’s Head, a little inn on that rood. There 
is nothing to create wonder, or a suspicion of a 
hidden Arcadia in any thing you see, but another 
step forward, and—^thero ! There sinks a world 
of vallej's at your feet. To your left lies the 
delicious Monsal Dale. Old Finn Hill lifts his 
gray head grandly over it. Hobthrush’s Castle 
stands bravely forth ia tho hollow of his side— 
gray, and desolate, and mysterious. The sweet 
Wye goes winding and sounding at his feet, 
amid its narrepv green meadows, green as tho 
emerald, and its dark glos.sy alders. Before us 
stretches on, equally bcautibil, Cressbrook Dale; 
Little Edale shows its cottages from amidst its 
trees; and as we advance, the Monssclin-de- 
laine Mills stretch across the mouth of Miller’s 
Dale, and startle with the aspect of so much 
life 8unid so much solitude. 

But our way is still onward. We resist tho 
attraction of Crc.ssbrook village on its lofty emi¬ 
nence, and {dunge to the right, into Wardlow 
Dale. Hero wc are buried deep in woods, and 
yet behold still deeper the valley de.scend below 
us. There is an Alpine feeling upon us. We 
are carried once more, as in a di'eam, into tho 
Saxon Switzerland. Above ns .stretch the Ixild- 
est ranges of lofty precipices, and deep amid tho 
woods are heat^ the voices of children. These 
come from a few workmen’.s houses, couched 
at tho foot of a cliff that rises high and bright 
amid the sun. That is Wardlow Cop; and 
there we mean to halt for a moment. For¬ 
ward lies a w'lld region of hills, and valleys, 
and lead-mines, but forward goes no road, ex¬ 
cept such as you can make yourself through the 
tangled woods. 

At the foot of Wardlow Cop, before this little 
hamlet of Bellamy Wick was built, or the glen 
was .dignified with the name of Raven Dale, 
there lived a miner who hod no term for his 
place of abode. He lived, he said, under Ward 
low Cop, and that contented him. 

His house was one of those kttlo, solid, gray 
limestone cottages, with gray flagstone roofs, 
which abound in the Peak. It had stood under 
that lofty precipice when the woods which now 
so densely fill tho valley were but newly plant¬ 
ed. There had been a mine near it, which had 
no doubt been the occasion of its erection in so 
solitary a place; but that mine was now worked 
out and David l5nnstcr, the miner, now worked 
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at a mine right over the hills in Miller’s Dale. 
He was seldom at home, except at night, and 
on Sundays. His wife{ besides keeping her lit¬ 
tle house, and digging and weeding in the strip 
of garden that lay on the steep slope above the 
house, hemmed in with a stone wall, also seam¬ 
ed stockings for a framework-knitter in Ashford, 
whither sho went once or twice in the week. 

They had three children, a boy and two girls. 
The boy was about eight years of age; the girls 
were about five and six. These children were 
taught their lessons of spelling and reading by 
the mother, among her other multifarious tasks; 
for sho was one of those who are called regttlar 
plodders. She was quiet, patient, and always 
doing, though never in a bustle. She was not 
one of tho.se who acquire a character for vast 
industry by doing every thing in a mighty flurry, 
though they contrive to find time for a tolerable 
deal of gossip under the plea of resting a bit, 
and which “ resting a bit” they always termi¬ 
nate by an exclamation that “ they must bo oflT, 
though, for they have a world of work to do.” 
Betty Dunster, on the contrary, was looked on 
as rather “a slow coach.” If you remarked 
that sho w'as a hard-working waman, the reply 
was, ‘‘ Well, she's alway.s doing—Betty’s work’s 
never done; but then she docs na hurry hersen.” 
The fact was, Betty was a thin, spare W'oman, 
of no very strong constitution, but of an untir¬ 
ing spirit. Her pleasure and rest •were, when 
David came home at night, to have his supper 
ready, and to sit down opposite to him at the 
little round table, and help him, giving a bit 
now and then to the children, that came and 
stood round, though they had had their suppers, 
and were ready for bod as soon as they had seen 
something of their “dad.” 

David Dunster was one of those remarkably 
tall fellows that you .see about the.se hills, w'ho 
seem of all things the very worst made men to 
creep into the little mole holes on the hill sides 
that they call lead-mines. Butd^avid did man- 
ngc to burrow under and through the hard lime¬ 
stone rocks as well as any of them. Ho was a 
hard-working man, though he liked a sup of 
beer, ns most Dcrliyshire men do, and some¬ 
times came home none of the soberc.st. He 
was naturally of a very hasty temper, and would 
fly into great rages ; and if he were put out by 
any thing in the working of the mines, or the 
conduct of his fellow-workmen, ho would stay 
away from home for days, drinking at Tides- 
well, or the Bull’s Head, at the top of Monsal 
Dale, or down at the Miners’ Arms at Ashford- 
in-the-watcr. 

Betty Dunster bore all this patiently. She 
looked on thesd things somewhat as matters of 
course. At that time, and oven now, how few 
miners do not drink and “ rol a bit,” as they 
call it. Sho was, therefore, tolerant, and let the 
storms blow over, ready always to persuade her 
husband to go home and sleep oif his drink and 
anger, but if he were too violent, leaving him 
till another attempt might succcecf better. Sho 
was ^ry fond of her childron, and not only 


taught them on week-days their lessons, and to 
help her to seam, but also took them to the 
Methodist Chapel in “ Tidser,” as they called 
Tideswell, whither, whenever she could, she 
enticed David. David, too, in his way, was fond 
of the children, especially of the boy, who was 
called David after him. He was quite wrapped 
up in the lad, to use the phrase of the people in 
that part; in fact, ho was foolishly and mischiev¬ 
ously fond of him. He would give him beer to 
drink, “ to make a true,Briton on him,’i as he 
said, spite of Betty’s earnest endeavor to pre¬ 
vent it—telling him that ho was laying the 
foundation in the lad of the same faults tW be 
had himself. But David Dunster did not look 
on drinking as a fault at all. It was what Im 
had been used to all his life. It was what all 
the miners had been used to for generations^ A 
man was looked on as a milk-sop aiiT a Molly 
Coddle, that would not take his mug of ale, and 
he merry with his comrades. It* required the 
light of education, and the efforts that have been 
made by the Temperance Societies, to break in 
on this ancient custom of drinking, which, no 
doubt, has flourished in these hills since the 
Danes and other Scandinavians bored andl per¬ 
forated them of old for the ores of lead and 
copper. To Betty Dunster’s remonstrances, 
and commendations of tea, David would reply, 
“Botheration, Betty, wench! Dunna tell me 
about thy tea and such-like pig’s-wesh. It’s all 
very well for women; but a man, Betty, a man 
mun ha’ a sup of real stingo, lass. He mnn 
ha’ summut to prop his ribs, out, lass, as he 
delves through th’ chert and tood-stone. When 
tha weylds th’ maundrel (the pick), and I wesh 
th’ dishes, tha shall ha’ th’ drink, my wench, 
and I’ll ha’ th’ tea. Till then, prithee let mt 
aloon, and dunna bother me, for^tVuu u$e. It 
only kicks my monkey up.” 

And Betty found that it was of no use ; that 
it did only kick his monkey up, and so she let 
him alone, except when she could drop in a per¬ 
suasive word or two. The mill-owners at Cress- 
brook and Miller’s Dale bad forbidden any pub- 
lic-house nearer than Edale, and they had more 
than once called the people together to point out 
to them the mischiefs of drinking, and the ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from the very .savings 
of temperance. But all these measures, though 
they had some effect on the mill people, had 
very little on the miners. They either sent to 
Tideswell or Edale for kegs of heor to peddle 
at the mines, or they went thither themselves 
on receiving their wages. 

And let no one suppose that David Dunster 
was worse than his fellows, or that Betty Dun- 
ster'thonght her case a particularly hard one. 
David was “pretty much of a muchness,” ac¬ 
cording to the country phrase, with the rest of 
his hard-working tribe, which was, and always 
had been, a hard-drinking tribe; and Betty, 
though she wished it different, did not complain, 
just because it was of no use, and because she 
was no worse off than her neighbors. 

Often when sho went to “ carry in her hose” 
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to Ashford, she left the children at home by 
themselves. She had no alternative. They 
were there in that solitary valley for many hours 
{daying alone. And to them it was not solitary. 
It was all that they knew of life, and that all 
was very pleasant to them. In spring, they 
hunted for birds’-nests in the copses, and among 
the rocks and gray stones that had fallen from 
them. In the copses built the blackbirds and 
thrushes; in the rocks the hretails; and the 
gray vgagtails in the stones, which were so ex> 
aotly of their owm color, as to make it difficult 
to see them. In summer, they gathered flow¬ 
ers and berries, and in the winter they playep at 
horses, kings, and shops, and sundry other things 
in the house. 

On one of these occasions, a bright afternoon 
inWKtumn, the three children had rambled down 
the gleii^and found a world of amusement in 
being teams of horses, in making a little mine 
at the foot yf a tall clilT, and in marching for 
soldiers, for they had one daj'—^tho only time in 
their lives—seen some soldiers go through the 
village of Ashford, when they had gone there 
with their mother, for she now and then took 
them with her when she had something from 
the shop to carry besides her bundle of hose. 
At length they came to the foot of an open hill, 
which swelled to a considerable height, with a 
round and climbable side, on which grow a wil¬ 
derness of bushes, amid which lay scattered 
masses of gray crag. A small winding path 
went up this, and they followed it. It was not 
long, how’ever,,before they saw some things 
which excited their eager attention. Little 
David, who was the guide, and assumed to 
himself much importance as the protector of 
his sisters, exclaimed, “ See here!” and spring¬ 
ing foMHwd, plucked a fine crimson cluster of 
the mountain bramble. His sisters, on seeing 
this, rushed on with like eagerness. They soon 
forsook the little winding and craggy footpath, 
and hurried through sinking masses of moss and 
dry grass, from bush to bush, and place to place. 
They were soon far up above the valley, and al¬ 
most every step revealed to them some delight¬ 
ful prize. The clusters of the mountain-bram¬ 
ble, resembling mulberries, and known only to 
the inhabitants of the hills, were abundant, and 
were rapidly devoured. The dewberry was as 
eagerly gathered-yits large, purple fruit passing 
with them for blaokberries. In their hands 
were soon seen posies of the lovely grass of 
Parnassus, the mountain cistus, and the bright 
blue geranium. 

Higher and higher the little group ascended 
in this quest, till the sight of the w'ide, naked 
hills, and the hawks circling round the lofty, 
tower-like crags over their heads, made them 
feel serious and somewhat afraid. 

“ Where are we?” asked Jane, the elder sis¬ 
ter. “ Arn’t we a long way from hom ?” 

“Let us go hom,” said little Nancy. “I’m 
afreed here;” clutching hold of Jane’s frock. 

“ Pho, nonsense!” said David; “ what are 
you afreed on ? I’H tak care on you, niver fear.” 


And with this be assumed a bold and defy- 
ing aspect, and said, “ Come along; there are 
nests in th’ hazzles up yonder.” 

He began to mount again, but the two girls 
hung back and said, “Nay, David, dunna go 
higher; wo are both afreed;” and Jane added, 
“It’s a long woe from hom, I’m sure.” 

“ And those birds screechin’ so up there; I 
darna go up,” addod little Nancy. They were 
the hawks that she meant, which hovered whim¬ 
pering and screaming about the highest cliffs. 
David called them little cowards, but began to 
descend, and, presently, socking for berries and 
flow’ers as they descended, they regained the 
little winding, craggy road, and, while they 
were calling to each other, discovered a re¬ 
markable echo on the opposite hill side. On 
this, they shouted to it, and laughed, and wore 
half frightened when it laughed and shouted 
again. Little Nancy said it must be an old 
man in the inside of the mountain; at which 
they were all really afraid, though David put on 
a big look, and .said, “ Nonsense! it was noth¬ 
ing at all.” But Jane asked how nothing at all 
could shout and laugh us it did? and on this 
little Nancy plpckcd her again by the frock, and 
said in turn, “ Oh, dear, let's go hom !” 

But at this David gave a wild whoop to 
frighten them, and when the hill whooped 
again, and the sisters began to run, ho burst 
into laughter, and the strange spectral Hu ! ha! 
ha! that run along the inside of the hill, ns it 
were, completed their fear, and they stopped 
their cars with their hands, and scuttled away 
down the hill. But now David seized them, 
and pulling their hands down from their heads, 
he said, “ Sec here ! what a nice place with the 
stones sticking out like seats. Why, it’s like a 
little house; let us stay and play a bit here.” 
It was a little hollow in the hill side surrounded 
by projecting stones like an amphitheatre. The 
sisters were still afraid, but the sight of this lit¬ 
tle holloiA' with |{s seats of crag had such a charm 
for them that they promised David they would 
stop awhile, if he would promise not to shout 
and awake the echo. David readily promised 
this, and so they sat down. David proposed to 
keep a school, and cut a hazel wand from a 
bush, and began to lord it over his two scholars 
in a vciy pompous manner. The two sisters 
pretended to be much afraid, and to read very 
diligently on pieces of fiat stone which they hod 
picked up. And then David became a sergeant, 
and was drilling them for soldiers, and stuck 
pieces of fern into their hair for cockades. And 
then, soon after, they were sheep, and ho was 
the shepherd; and ho was catching his flock 
and going to shear them, and 4nado so much 
noise that Jane cried, “ Hold I there’s tho echo 
mocking us.” 

At this they all were still. But David said, 
“ Pho 1 never mind the echo; I must shear my 
sheepbut just as he was seizing little Nancy 
to pretend to shear her with a piece of stick, 
Jane cried out, “ Look ! look ! how black it 
is coming down* tho valley there 1 There’s 
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going to be a dreadful starm. Let us hurry 
horn!” 

David and Nancy both looked up, and agreed 
to run as fast down the bill as they could. But 
the next moment the driving storm swept over 
the hill, and the whole valley was hid in it. 
The three children still hurried on, but it be¬ 
came quite dark, and they soon lost the track, 
and were tossed about by the wind, so that they 
liad diiliculty to keep on their legs. Little Nancy 
began to cry, and the three taking hold of each 
other, endeavored in silence to make their*way 
homeward. But presently they all stumbled 
over a largo stone, and fell some distance dowm 
the hill. They were not hurt, but much fright¬ 
ened, for they now remembered the precipices, 
and were afraid every minute of going over 
them. They now strove to find the track by 
going up again, but they could not find it any 
where. Sometimes thej' went upward fill they 
thought they wxre cjuile too far, and then they 
went downward till they were completely be¬ 
wildered ; and then, like the Babes in the Wood, 
“ They sale them down and cried.” 

But ere they had sate long, they heard foot¬ 
steps, and listened. They certaiqly heard them 
and shouted, but there was no answer. David 
shouted, “ Help! fnyther! mother ! help!” but 
there was no answer. The wind swept fierce¬ 
ly by; the hawks whimjiered from the high 
crags, lost in the darkness of the storm; and 
the rain fell, driving along icy cold. Presently 
there was a gleam of light through the clouds; 
the hill side became visible, and through the 
haze they saw n tall figure as of an old man 
ascending the hill. He appeared to carry two 
loads slung from Ills shoulders by a strap; a 
box hanging before, and a bag hanging at his 
back. He wound up the hill slowly and weari¬ 
ly, and pre.scntly ho stopped, and relieving him¬ 
self of his load, seated himself on a piece of crag 
to rest. Again David shouted, but there still 
was no answer. The old mai^ sate as if no 
shout hud been heard—immovable. 

“ It ts a man.” said David, ‘‘ and 1 will mak 
him hear;” and with that he shouted once more 
with all his might. But the old man made no 
sign of recognition. He did not even turn his 
head, but he took olT bis hat and began to wipe 
his brow as if warm with the ascent. 

“ What can it be ?” said David in astonish¬ 
ment. ‘‘It u a man, that's sartain. I'll run 
and see.” 

“ Nay, nay !” shrieked the sisters. “ Don't, 
David, don’t! It’s perhaps the old man out of 
the mountain that’s been mocking us. Perhaps,” 
added Jane, “he only comes out in starms and 
darkness.” • 

“ Stuff!” said David, “ an echo isn’t a man; 
it's only our own voices. I’ll see who it is;” 
itnd away he darted, spite of the poor girls’ cry¬ 
ing in terror, “ Don’t; don’t, David; oh, don’t 1" 

But David was gone. Ho was not long in 
reaching the old man, who sate on his stone 
breathing hard, as if out of brehth with his 
ascent, but not appearing to ficrccive David’s 


approach. The rain and the wind drove fierce¬ 
ly upon him, but he did not seem to mind it. 
David was half afraid to approach close to him" 
but he called out, “ Help I help, mester!” The 
old man remained as unconscious of his pres¬ 
ence. “Hillo!” cried David again. “Can 
you toll us the way down, mester?” There 
was no answer, and David was beginning to 
feel a shudder of terror run through every limb, 
when the clouds cleared considerably, and he 
suddenly exclaimed, “ WJiy, it’s old Tobiaa Tur- 
ton of top of Edalc, and he’s os deaf as a door 
nail I” 

Iq an instant David was at his side; seized 
his coat to make him aware of his presence, 
and, on the old man perceiving him, shouted in 
his ear, “ Which is the way down here, !Mester 
Turton? Where’s the track ?’’ 

“Down? Weighs o’ the back?”'said the 
old man; “ ay, ray lad, I was fain to sit down; 
it docs weigh o’ th’ back, sure enopgh." 

“Where's the foot-track?’’ shouted David, 
again. 

“ Th’ foot-track ? Why, what an la doing 
here, my lad, in such a starm ? Isn't it David 
Dunster’s lad ?” • 

David nodded. “ Why, the track's here— 
sec !” and the old man stamped his foot. "Get 
down hom, my* lad, as fa.st as thou can. What 
dun they do letting thee be upon th’ hills in such 
a dec as this ?” 

David nodded his thanks, and turned to de¬ 
scend the track, while the old man, adjusting his 
burden again, silently and wearily recommenced 
his way upward. 

David shouted to his sisters as he descended, 
and they quickly replied. He called to thent to 
come toward him, as he was on the track, and 
was afraid to quit it again. They ei.d.,.iVorcd 
to do this; but the darkness was now redoubled, 
and the wind and rain became more iurioiis than 
ever. The two sisters were soon bewifdorcd 
among the bushes; and David, who kept calling 
to them at intervals to direct their course toward 
him, soon heard them crying bitterly. At this, 
he forgot the necessity of keeping the track, and 
darting toward them, soon found them, by con¬ 
tinuing to call to them, and t(x>k their hands to 
lead them to the track. But they were now 
drenched thiough with the rain, and shivered 
with cold and fear. David, with a stout heart, 
endeavored to cheer them. He told them the 
track was close by, and that 'they would soon 
be at homo. But though the track was not ten 
yards ofij somehow they did not find it. Bashes 
and projecting rocks turned them out ol their 
course; and, owing to the confusion caused by 
the vfind, the darkness, and their terror, they 
searched in vain for the track. Sometimes they 
thought they had found it, and went on a few' 
paces, only to stumble over loose stone-, or get 
entangled in the bushes. 

It was now absolutely becoming night. Their 
terrors increased greatly. They .«houted and 
cried aloud, in the hope of making their parents 
hear them. They felt sure that both father and 
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mother must be come home; and as sure that 
they would be hunting for them. But they did 
not reflect that their parents could not tell in 
what direction they had gone. Both father and 
mother were come home, and the mother had 
instantly rushed out to try to find them, on per¬ 
ceiving that they were not in the house. She 
had hurried to and fro, nnd called—not at first 
supposing they would be far. But when she 
beard nothing of them, she ran in, and begged 
of hoi husband to joij^ in the search. But at 
first David Dunster would do nothing. He was 
angry at them for going away from the house, 
and said he was too tired to go on a 'wild-^pose 
chase through the plantations after them. “They 
arc i’ th’ plantations,” said ho; “ they are shel¬ 
tering there somewhere. Let them alone, and 
thif^l come home, with a good long tall behind 
them.”^ 

With this piece of a child’s song of sheep, 
David sat dpwn to his sapper, and Betty Dun- 
ster hurried up the valley, shouting, “ Children, 
where are you? David! Jane! Nancy! where 
are you ?’’ 

When she heard nothing of them, she hurried 
still* more wildly up the hill toward the village. 
When she arrived there—the distance of a mile 
—she inquired from house to house, but m one 
had seen any thing of them. It 'was clear they 
had not been in that direction. An alarm was 
thus created in the village; and several young 
men set out to join Mrs. Dunster in the quest. 
They again descended the valley toward Dun- 
ster’s house, sly>uting every now and then, and 
listening. The night was pitch dark, and the 
rain fell heavily; but the wind had consider¬ 
ably abated, and once they thought they heard 
a faint cry in answer to their call, far down the 
valley.- -They were right; the children had 
heard the shouting, and had replied to it. But 
they were far off. The young men shouted 
again, but there was no answer; and after 
shouting once more without success, they hast¬ 
ened on. When they reached David Diinster’s 
house, they found the door open, and no one 
witlan. They knew that David had set off’ in 
quest of the children him.solf, and they determ¬ 
ined to descend the valley. The distracted 
mother Mrent with them, crying silently to her¬ 
self, and praying inwardly, and every now and 
then trying to sfaitut. But the }'oung men raised 
their strong voices above hers, and made the 
cliffy echo with their appeals. 

Anon a voice answ’ered them down the val¬ 
ley. They ran on as well as the darkness wraild 
let them, and soon found that it was David Dun- 
Eter, who had been in the plantations on the other 
Bide of the valley; but hearing nothing %f the 
lost children, now joined them. He said he had 
heard the cry from the hill side farther down, 
that answered to their shouts; and he was sure 
that it was his boy David’s voice. But he had 
ahouted again, and there had been no aii.su’cr 
but a wild scream as of terror, that made his 
blood run cold. 

“ 0 God!” exclaimed the distracted mother, 


“ what can it be I David 1 David 1 Jane! 
Nancy!” 

'J'here was no answer. The young men 
bade Betty Dunster to contain herself, and they 
would find the children before they went homo 
again. All held on down the valley, and in the 
direction whence the voice came. Many times 
did the young men and the now strongly agi¬ 
tated father shout and listen. At length they 
seemed to hear voices of weeping and moaning. 
Thev listened—they were sure they heard a la¬ 
menting—it could only bo the children. But 
why then did they not answer ? On struggled 
the men, and Mrs. Dunster followed wildly after. 
Now, again, they stood and shouted, and a kind 
of terrified scream followed the shout. 

“ God in heaven 1” exclaimed the mother; 
“what is it? There is something dreadful. 
My children ! my children! where arc you ?” 

“ Be silent, pray do, Mrs. Dunster,” said one 
of the young men, “or wo can not catch the 
sounds so as to follow them. They again list¬ 
ened, and the wailings of the children were 
plainly heard. The whole party pushed for¬ 
ward over stock and stone up the hill. They 
called again, /ind there was a cry of “ Here! 
here ! fa)'ther! mother ! where are you ?’’ 

In a few moments more the whole party had 
reached the children, who stoo<l drenched with 
rain, and trembling violently, under a cliff that 
gave no shelter, but was exposed especially to 
the wind and rain. 

“ 0 Christ! my children !’’ cried the mother, 
wildly, struggling forward and cla.sping one in 
her arms. “ Nancy! Jane ! But where is 
David ? David ! David! Oh, where is David ? 
Where is vour brother?” 

V I 

The whole party was startled at not seeing 
the boy, and joined in a simultaneous “ Where 
is he? where is your brother?” 

The two children only wept and trembled 
more violently, and burst into loud er\ing. 

*‘ Silence !”* shouted the father. “ Where 
i.s David ? I tell ye ? Is he lost ? David, lad, 
where ar ta ?” 

All listened, but there was no answer but the 
renewed crying of the two girls. 

“ Where is the lad, then ?” thundered forth 
the father with a terrible oath. 

The two terrified children cried, “ Oh, down 
there! down there !” 

“Down where? Oh, God !’’ exclaimed one 
of the }'oung men; “ why it's a precipice! 
Down there!” 

At this dreadful intelligence the mother gave 
a wild shriek, and fell senseless on the ground. 
The young men caught her, and dragged her 
hack from the edge ol the precipice. The 
father in the same moment, furious at what he 
heard, seized the vfiniiger child, that happened 
to be near him, and slinking it violently, swore 
he would fling it down afier the lad. 

He was angry with the. poor children, ns if 
they had caused the destruction of his boy. 
The young men .seized him, and bade him think 
what he was ab?mt; but the man belic^ving hii 
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boy had fallen down the precipice, was like a I 
m^man. He kicked at his wife as she lay on ^ 
the ground, as if she w«re guilty of this calamity 
by leaving the children at home. He was fu¬ 
rious against the poor girls, as if they had led 
their brother into danger. In his violent rage 
he was a perfect maniac, and the young men 
pushing him away, cried shame on him. In a 
while, the desperate man, torn by a hurricane 
of passion, sate himself down on a crag, and 
burst into a tempest of tears, and struck his 
head violently with his clenched lists, and cursed 
himself and every body. It was a dreadful 
scene. 

Meantime, some of the young men had gone 
down below the precipice on which the children 
had stood, and, feeling among the loose stones, 
had found the body of poor little David. He 
was truly dead! 

When he had heard the shout of his father, 
or of the young men, he had given one loud 
shout in answer, and saying, “ Come on ! never 
fear now!” sprang forward, and was over the 
precipice in the dark, and flew down, and was 
dashed to pieces. His sisters heard a rush, a 
faint shriek, and suddenly .stoppiiig, escaped the 
destruction that poor David had found. 


CHAPTER II.—MfLL LIFE. 

We must pass over the painful and dreadful 
particulars of that nisht, and of a long time to 
come ; the maniacal rnge of the father, the shat¬ 
tered heart and feelings of the mother, the dread¬ 
ful state of the two remaining children, to whom 
their brother was one of the most precious ob¬ 
jects in a world which, like theirs, contained so 
few. One moment to have seen him full of 
life, and fun, and bi'av:ulo, and almo.st the next 
a lifeless and battered corjise, was something 
too strange and terrible to bo soon surmounted. 
But this was woefully aggravalpd by tlio cruel 
anger of their father, who continued to regard 
them as guilty of the death of bis favorite boy. 
He seemed to take no pleasure in them. He 
never spoke to them but to scold them. He 
drank more deeply than ever, and came home 
later; and when there, was sullen and morose. 
When their mother, who suflercd severely, but 
still plodded on with all her duties, said, “ David, 
they arc thy children too,” he would reply, 
savagely, “ Hod thy tongue 1 What’s a pack o’ 
wenehes to my lad 

What tended to render the miner more hard 
toward the tw'o girls was a circumstance which 
would have awakened a better feeling in a softer 
father’s heart. • Nancy, the younger girl, since 
the dreadful catastrophe, had seemed to grow 
gradually dull and defective in her intellect, she 
had a slow and somewhat idiotic air and man¬ 
ner. Her mother perceived it, and w'as struck 
w'ith consternation by it. She tried to rouse 
her, but in vain. She could not perform her 
ordinary reading and spelling lessons. She 
seemed to have forgotten tlhat was already | 


learned. She appeared to have a difficulty in 
moving her legs, and carried her hands as if she 
had su&red a partial paralysis. Jane, her sis¬ 
ter, was dreadfully distressed at it, and she and 
her mother wept many bitter tears over her. 
One day, in the following spring, they took her 
with them to Ashford, and consulted the doctor • 
there. On examining her, and hearing fully 
what had taken place at the time of the broth¬ 
er’s death—^the fact of which he well knew, for 
it, of course, was known to the whole tountry 
round—he shook his head, and said ho w'as 
afraid they must make up their minds to a sad 
casp; that the terrors of that night had affected 
her brain, and that, through it, the whole nerv¬ 
ous system had suilered, and was continuing to 
suffer the most melancholy effects. The only 
thing, ho thought, in her favor was ^Cf*^*** > 
and added, that it might have a gootTeffect, if 
they could leave the place where she had under¬ 
gone such a terrible shock. But wvhother they 
did or not, kindne.ss and soothing attentions to 
her wmald do more than any thing else. 

Mrs. Dunstcr and little Jane returned home 
with heavy hearts. The doctor’s opinion had 
only confirmed their fears; for Jane, though but 
a child, had quickness and aflcction for her sis¬ 
ter enough to make her comprehend the awful 
nature of poor Nancy’s condition. Mrs. Dunster 
told her husband the doctor’s words, for she 
thought they would awaken some tenderness in 
him toward the unfortunate child. But ho said. 
That’s Ju.st what 1 expected. Hou ’ll grow 
soft, and then who’s to maintain her? Hou 
mun goo to th’ workhouse,” 

With that ho took his maundrel and went off 
to his work. Instead of softening his nature, 
this intelligence seemed only to harden and bru¬ 
talize it. He drank now more stnd more. But 
all that summer the mother and Jane did all 
that they could think of to restore the health 
and mind of poor Nancy. Every morning, when 
the father was gone to work, Jane went to a 
spring up in the opposite wood, famed for the 
coldness and sweetness of its waters. On thi.s 
account the proprietors of the mills at Cress- 
brook had put down a largo trough there under 
the spreading trees, and the people fetched the 
water even from the' village, lienee Jane 
brought, at many journeys, this eold, delicious 
water to bathe her sister in; they then rubbed 
her wann with cloths, and gave her new milk 
for her breakfast. Her lessons were not left oflj 
lest the mind should sink into fatuity, but were 
made as easy as possible. Jane continued to 
talk to her, and laugh with her, as if nothing 
was amiss, though she did it with a heavy heart, 
and %ho engaged her to weed and hoe with her 
in their little garden. She did not dare to lead 
her far out into the valiey, lost it might excite 
her memory of the past fearful time, but she 
gathered her flowers, and continued to play with 
her at all their accustomed sports, of building 
houses with p'cccs of pots and stones, and im¬ 
agining gardens and parks. The anxioas moth¬ 
er, when some weeks were gone by, fancied that 
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there was really some improvement. The cold¬ 
bathing seemed to have strengthened the system: 
the poor child walked, and bore herself with 
more freedom and firnmess. She became ar¬ 
dently fond of being with her sister, and atten¬ 
tive to her directions. Bat there wtis a dull 
• cloud over her intellect, and a vacancy in her 
eyes and features. She was quiet, easily pleased, 
but seemed to have little volition of her own. 
Mrs. Dunstcr thought if they could but got her 
away {rom that spot, jf might rouse her mind 
from its sleep. But, perhaps, the sleep was 
bettor than the awaking might be ; however, the 
removal came, though in a more awful way (hen 
Was looked for. The miner, who had continued 
to drink more and more, and seemed to have 
almost estranged himself from his home, staying 
aWl^i^is drinking bouts for a week or more 
together, was one day blasting a rock in the 
mine, and being half-stupefied with beer, did not 
take care to get out of the way of the explosion, 
was struck with a piece of the flying stone, and 
killed on the spot. 

The poor widow and her children w'ere now 
obliged to remove from under Wardlow-Cop. 
Theiplace had been a sad one to her; the death 
of her husband, though he had been latterly far 
from a good one, and had left her with the chil¬ 
dren in deep poverty, was a fresh source of 
severe grief to her. Her religious mind was 
struck down with a weight of melancholy by the 
reflection of the life he had led, and the sudden 
way in which ho had been summoned into eter¬ 
nity. When shp looked forward, what a pros- 
(Mscl was there for her children ! It was impos¬ 
sible for her to maintain them from her small 
earnings, and as to Nancy, would she ever be 
able to earn her own bread, and protect herself 
in the world ? • 

It was amid such reflections that Mrs. Dun¬ 
stcr quitted this deep, solitary, and, to her, fatal: 
valley, and took up her abode in the village of 
Cressbrook. Here she had one small room, and 
by her ow'n labors, and some aid from the parish, 
she managed to support herself and the children. 
For seven years she continued her laborious life, 
assisted by the labor of the two daughters, w'ho 
also seamed stockings, and in the evenings were 
instructed by her. Her girls were now thirteen 
and fifteen years of age: Jane was a tall and 
very pretty girl %f her years; she was active, 
industrious, and sweet-tempered : her constant 
afiection for poor Nancy was something as ad¬ 
mirable as it was singular. Nancy had now 
confirmed good health, but it had ^ected her 
mother to jicrceive that, since the catastrophe 
of her brother’s death, and the cruel treatment 
of her father at that time, she had never gtown 
in any degree as she ought; she was short, stout, 
and of a pale and very plain countenance. It 
could not be now said that she was deficient in 
mind, but-ahe was slow in its operations. She 
displayed, indeed, a more than ordinary depth 
of refiection, and a shrewdness of observation, 
but the evidences of this came forth in a very 
quiet way, and were observable only to her 1 


mother and sister. To all besides she was ex¬ 
tremely reserved : she was timid to excess, and 
shrunk from public notidh into the society of her 
mother and sister. There was a feeling abroad 
in the neighborhood that she was “not quite 
right,” but the few who were more discerning, 
shook their heads, and observed, “ Right, she 
was not, poor thing, but it was not wont of 
sense; she had more of that than most.” 

And such was the opinion of her mother and 
si.stcr. They perceived that Nancy had received 
a shock of which she must bear the effects 
through life. Circumstances might bring her 
feeble but sensitive nerves much misery. She 
required to be guarded and sheltered from the 
rudenesses of the world, and the mother trembled 
to think how much .she might be exposed to 
them. But in every thing that related to sound 
judgment, they knew that she surpassed not only 
them, but any of their acquaintimcc. If any 
dilficulty had to bo decided, it was Nancy who 
]K>ndcred on it, and, ]>erhaps, at some moment 
when least expected, pronounced an opinion that 
might be taken as confidently as an oracle. 

The afleclion of the two sisters was some¬ 
thing beyond the ties of this world. June had 
watched and attended to her from the time of 
her constitutional injury with a love that never 
seemed to know a moment’s wcarinc.ss or 
change; and the affection which Nancy evinced 
for her was equally intense and affecting. She 
seemed to hang on her scH-iety for her very life. 
Jane felt this, and vowed that they would never 
quit one another. The mother sighed. How 
many tbing.s, she thought, might tear asunder 
that beautiful resolve. 

But now they vrere of an age to obtain work 
in the mill. Indeed, Jane could have had em¬ 
ployment there long before, but she would not 
quit her sister till she could go with her—and 
now there they went. The proprietor, who 
knew the case familiarly, so ordered it that the 
two sisters should work near each other; and 
that poor Nancy should bo as little exposed to 
the rudeness of the work-people as possible. 
But nt first so slow and awkward were Nancy’s 
endeavors, and such an effect had it on her 
frame, that it wa.s feared she must give it up. 
This w’ould have been a terrible calamity; and 
the tears of the two sisters and the benerolencs 
of the employer enabled Nancy to pass through 
this severe ordeal. In a while she acquired 
sufficient dexterity, and thenceforward went 
through her work with great accuracy and per- 
severance. As far as any intercourse with the 
workpeople was concerned, .she might bo said 
to be dumb. Scarcely over did she exchange a 
word vvith any one, but she rotflmed kind nods 
and smiles; and every morning and evening, and 
at dinner-time, the two sisters might be seen 
going to and fro, side by side—Jane often talk¬ 
ing with some of them j the little, odd-looking 
sister walking silent and listening. 

Five more years, and Jane was a young 
woman. Amid her companions, who were few 
of them above tie middle size, she had a tall 
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i^nd striking appearance. Her father had been 
a remarkably t^l and strong man, and she pos¬ 
sessed something of his stature, though none of 
his irritable disposition. She was extremely 
pretty, of a blooming, fresh complexion, and 
graceful form. She was remarkable for the 
sweetness of her expression, which was the in¬ 
dex of her disposition. By her side still went 
that odd, broEtd-built, but still pale and little 
sister. Jane was extremely admired by the 
young men of the neighborhood, and had already 
many offers, but she listened to none. “ M/^ere 
I go must Nancy go,” she said to herself, “ and 
of whom can I bo sure ?” 

Of Nancy no one took notice. Her pale, 
somewhat large features, her thoughtful, silent 
look, and her short, stout figure, gave you an 
idea of a dwarf, though she could not strictly 
bo called one. No one would think of Nancy as 
a wife—where Jane went she must go; the two 
clung together with one heart and soul. The 
blow which deprived them of their brother seem¬ 
ed to bind them inseparably together. 

Mrs. Dunster, besides her seaming, at which, 
in truth, she earned a miserable sum, had now 
for some years been the post-wpraan from the 
village to the Bull’s Head, where the mail, going 
on to Tideswell, left the letter-bag. Thither 
and back, wet or dry, summer or winter, she 
went every day, the year round. With her 
earnings, and those of the girls, the world vtent 
as well with them as the world goes on the aver¬ 
age with the poor; and .she kept a small, neat 
cottage. Cramps and rheumatisms she began 
to feel sensibly from so much exposure to rain 
and cold; but the never-varying and firm affec¬ 
tion of her two children was a balm in her cup 
which made her contented with every thing 
else. 

When Jane was about two-and-twenty, poor 
Mrs. Dunster, seized with rheumatic fever, died. 
On her death-bed, she said to Jane, “ Thou will 
never desert poor Nancy; and ihat's my com¬ 
fort. God has been good to me. After all my 
trouble, he has given mo this faith, that, come 
weal, come woo, so long as thou has a home, 
Nancy will never want one. God bless thee 
for it! God bless you both; and ho will bless 
you!” So .saying, Betty Dunster breathed her 
lost. 

The events immediately following her death 
did not seem to bear out her dying faith; for 
the two poor girls were obliged to give up their 
cottage. There was a want of cottages. Not 
half of the work-people could be entertained in 
tflis village; they went to and fro for many 
miles. Jane and Nancy wore now obliged to 
do the same. Their cottage was wanted for an 
overlooker—and they removed to Tideswell, 
ihrco miles off. They had thus six miles a day 
to walk, besides standing at their work; but 
they were young, and had companions. In 
Tideswell they wore more cheerful. They had 
a snug little cottage; were near a meeting; and 
found friends. They did not complain. Hero, 
again,^Jane Dunster attracted groat attention. 


and a young, thriving grocer paid his addresses 
to her. It was an offer that made Jane t^he 
time to reflect. Every one said it was an op¬ 
portunity not to be neglected: but Jane weiwh. 
ed in her mind, “ Will he keep faith in my com¬ 
pact with Nancy ?” Though her admirer mode 
every vow on the subject, Jane paused and de¬ 
termined to take the opinion of Nancy. Nancy 
thought for a day, and then said, “ Dearest sis¬ 
ter, I don’t feel easy; I fear that from some 
cause it would not do in/he end.” , 

Jane, from that moment, gave up the idea of 
the connection. Thcro might be those who 
woujd suspect Nancy of a selfish bias in the 
advice she gave; but Jane knew that no such 
feeling influenced her pure soul. For one long 
year the two sisters traversed the hills between 
Cresshrook and Tideswell. But they 
panions, and it was pleasant in the summer 
months. But winter came, and then it was a 
severe trial. To rise in tho dark, ^nd traverse 
those wild and bleak hills; to go through show 
and drizzle, and face the sharpest wind.s in win¬ 
ter, was no trifling matter. Before winter was 
over, the two young women began seriously to 
revolve the chances of a nearer residence, tor a 
change of employ. There were not few who 
blamed Jane excessively for the folly of refusing 
the last good offer. There were even more 
than one who, in the hearing of Nancy, blamed 
her. Nancy was thoughtful, agitated, and wept. 
*■ If I can, dear sister,” she said, “ have advised 
you to your injury, how shall I forgive myself? 
What thalt become of mo , 

But Jane clasped her sister to her heart, and 
.said, “ No! no I dearest sister, you are not to 
blame. I feel you are right; let us wait, and 
we shall see!” 


CHAPTER III.—THE COURTSHIP AND ANOTHLR 
SHIP. 

OxE evening, as tho two sisters were hasten¬ 
ing along tho road through the woods on their 
way homeward, a young farmer drove up in his 
spring-cart, cast a look at them, stopped, and 
said, “ Young women, if you are going ray way. 
I shall be glad of your company. You are quite 
welcome to ride.” 

Tho sisters looked at each other. ‘‘Dunna 
bo afreod,” said the young farmer; “ray name's 
James Cheshire. I’m well known in the.se 
parts; you may trust yerseiis wi’ me, if it’s 
agreeable.” 

To Jane's surprise, Nancy .said, “No, sir, 
we arc not afraid; we are much obliged to 
you.* 

The young farmer helped them up into the 
cart, and away they drove. 

“I’m afraid wo shall crowd you,” said Jane. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied the young farmer. 
“ There’s room for three bigger nor u.s on this 
scat, and I'm no ways tedious.” 

The sisters saw nothing odd in his use of the 
word “ tedious,” as strangers would have dona • 
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they knew it merely meant “ not at all particu¬ 
lar.” They were soon in active talk. As he 
had told them who he was, he asked them in 
their turn if they worked at the mills there. 
They replied in the affirmative, and the young 
man said, 

“I thought so. I’ve seen you sometimes 
going along together. I noticed you because 
you seemed so sisterly like, and you are sisters, 

1 reckon.” 

. They ** Yes.” » 

“ I’ve a good spanking horse, you seen,” said 
James Cheshire. “ I shall get over th’ ground 
rayther faster nor you done a-foot, eh? ,My 
word, though, it must bo nation cold on these 
bleak hills i’ winter.” 

The sisters assented, and thanked the young 
faMaic.ibr taking them up. 

“Wo%re rather late,” said they, “for we 
looked in on a friend, and the rest of the mill- 
hands were gone on.” 

“Well,” said the young farmer, “never mind 
that. 1 fancy Bess, my mare here, can go a lit¬ 
tle faster nor they can. We shall very likely 
be at Tidser as soon as they are.” 

“■But }'ou are not going to Tidser,” said Jane, 
“your farm is just before us there.” 

“ Yay, I’m going to Tidser though. I’ve a 
bit of business to do there before I go horn.” 

On drove the farmer at what bo called a 
spanking rate; presently they saw the young 
mill-people on the road before them. 

“There are your companions,” said James 
Cheshire; “ we»shall cut past them like a flash 
of lightning.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Jane Dunster, “ what will 
they say at seeing us riding here?” and she 
blushed brightly. 

“Say?” said the young farmer, smiling, 
“ never mind what they’ll say; depend upon it, 
they'd like to be here theirsens.” 

James Cheshire cracked his whip. The horse 
flew along. The party of the young mill-hands 
turned round, and on seeing Jane and Nancy in 
the cart, uttered exclamations of surprise. 

“ My word, though!” said Mary Smedley, a 
fresh buxom lass, somewhat inclined to stout¬ 
ness. 

“Well, if ever I” cried smart little Hannah 
Bowyer. 

“ Nay, then, Wdiat next ?” said Tetty Wilton, 
a tall, thin girl of very good looks. 

The two sisters nodded and smiled to their 
companions; Jane still blushing rosily, but 
Nancy sitting as pale and as gravely as if they 
were going on some solemn business. 

The only notice the farmer took was to turn 
with a broad, smiling face, and shout to them, 
“ Wouldn’t you like to be here too?” 

“ Ay, take us up,” shouted a number of voices 
together; but the farmer cracked his whip, and 
giving them a nod and a dozen smiles in one, 
said, “1 can’t stay. Ask the next farmer that 
comes up.” 

With this they drove on; the young farmer 
vary merry and full of talk. They were soon 


by the side of his farm. “ There’s a flock of 
sheep on the turnips there,” he stud, proudly; 
“they’re not to be bedten on this side Ash¬ 
bourne. And there are some black oxen, going 
for the night to the straw-yard. Jolly follows, 
those, eh ? But I reckon you don’t understand 
much of farming stock?” 

“No,” said Jane, and was again surprised 
at Nancy adding, ■“ I wish we did. I think a 
farmer’s life must be the very happiest of any.” 

“You think so?” said the farmcr,'tuming and 
looking at her earnestly, and evidently with some 
wonder. “ You are right,” said ho. “ Yon lit¬ 
tle ones are knowing ones. Yon are right: it’s 
the life for a king.” 

They were at the village. “ Pray stop,” said 
Jane, “ and let ns get down. I would not for 
the world go up the village thus. It would 
make such a talk!” 

“ Talk! who cares for talk ?” said the farm¬ 
er ; “ won’t the youngsters we left on the road 
talk?” 

“ Quite enough,” said Jane. 

“ And are you ^raid of talk ?” said the farmer 
to Nancy. 

“ I’m not afmid of it when I don’t provoke it 
willfully,” said Nancy; “ but we are poor girk, 
and can’t afford to lose even the good word of 
our acquaintance. You've been very kind in 
taking us up on the road; but to drive us to 
our door would cause .such wonder ns would 
perhaps make us wish we had not been obliged 
to you.” 

“ Blame me, if you arn’t right atrain!” said 
the young farmer, thoughtfully. “These are 
scandal-loving times, and th’ neebors might 
plsLgue you. That’s a deep head of yourn, 
though—Nancy, I think your sister caw’’d you. 
Well, here I stop then.” 

He jumped down, and helped them out. 

“If you will drive on first, said Jane, “wc 
will walk on after, and wo arc greatly obliged 
to you.’^ t> 

“Nay,” said the young man, “I shall turn 
again here.” 

“ But you’ve business.” 

“ Oh I my business was to drive you here— 
that’s all.” 

James Cheshire was mounting his cart, when 
Nancy stepped up, and said, “ Excuse me, sir, 
but you’ll meet the mill-people on your return, 
and it will make them talk all the more, as you 
have driven us past your farm. Have you no 
business that you can do in Tidser, air ?” 

“ Gad! but thou’rt right again I Ay, I’ll 
go on!” and with a crack of bis whip, and % 
“ Good night!” ho whirled into the village be¬ 
fore them. * 

No sooner was he gone than Nancy, pressing 
her sister’s arm to her side, said, “ There’s the 
right man at last, dear Jane.” 

“ What!” said Jane, yet blushing deeply at 
the same time, and her heart beating quicker 
against her side. “ Whatever are you talking 
o^ Nancy? That young farmer fall in love 
with a miU-girl?” , 
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“He’s done it,” said Nancy; “I see it in 
him—feel it in him. And I feel, too, that ho 
is trae and stanch as steel.” 

Jane was silent. They walked on in silence. 
Jane’s own heart responded to what Nancy had 
said; she thought again and again on what he 
said. “I have seen you sometimes;” “I no¬ 
ticed you because you seemed so sisterly.’’ “He 
must have a good heart,” thought Jane; “ but 
then he can never think of a poor mill-girl like 
me.” 

The next morning they had to undergo ](llenty 
of raillery from their companions. We will pass 
that over. For several days, as they passed to 
and fro, they saw nothing of the young former. 
But one evening, as they were again alone, hav¬ 
ing staid at the same acquaintance’s as before, 
the young farmer popped his head over a stone 
wall, and said, “ Good evening to you, young 
women.” Ho was soon over the wall, and 
walked on with them to the end of the town. 
On the Sunday at the chapel Jane saw Nancy’s 
grave face fixed on some object steadily, and, 
looking in the same direction, was startled to 
see James Cheshire. Auain her heart beat 
pit-a-pat, and she thought, “ Cpn ho really be 
thinking of me ?” 

The moment chapel was over, James Cheshire 
was gone, stopping to speak to no one. Nancy 
again pressed the arm of Jane to her side, as 
they walked home, and said, “1 was not wrong.” 
Jane only replied by returning her alTcctionate 
pressure. 

Some days after, as Nancy Dunster was com¬ 
ing out of a shop in the evening, after their re¬ 
turn home from the mill, James Cheshire sud¬ 
denly put his hand on her shoulder, and. on her 
turning, shook her hand cordially, and said, 
‘'Come along with me a bit. 1 must have a 
little talk with you.” 

Nancy consented without remark or he.sita- 
tion. James Cheshire walked on quickly till 
they came near the fine old chuigph whieh strikes 
travelers as so superior to the place in which it 
is located, when he slackened his pace, and tak¬ 
ing Nancy's hand, began in a most friendly man¬ 
ner to tell her how much he liked her and her 
sister. That, to make a short matter of it, as 
was his way, he hod made up his mind that the 
woman of all others in the world that would 
suit him for a wife was her sister. “ But before 
I said so to her, I thought I would say so to you, 
Nancy, for you arc so sensible. I’m sure you will 
say what is best for us all.” 

Nancy manifested no surprise, but said calm¬ 
ly, “You are a well-to-do farmer, Mr. Che¬ 
shire. You have friends of property; my sister, 
and—” • 

“ Ay, and a mill-girl; I know all that. I’ve 
thought it all over, and so for you are right 
again, my little one. But just hear what I’ve 
got to say. I’m no fool, though I say it. I’ve 
an eye in my head and a head on my shoulders, 
eh?” 

Nancy smiled. * 

“ Well now, it’s not any mill-girl—mind you. 


it’s not any mill-girl; no, nor perhaps another 
in the kingdom, that would do for me. 1 don’t 
think mill-girls are in the main cut out for farm¬ 
ers’ wives, any more than farmers’ wives are fit 
for mill-girls; but, you see, I’ve got a notion 
that your sister is not only a very forrantly lass, 
but that she’s one that has particular good sense, 
though not so deep as you, Nancy, neither. Well, 
I’ve a notion she can turn her hand to any thing, 
and that she’s a heart to do it when it’s a duty. 
Isn’t that so, eh? Ai^ if it is so, thqn Ja,ne 
Dunster’s the lass for me; that is, if it’s quite 
agreeable.” 

Nancy pressed James Cheshire’s hand, and 
saii. “ You are very kind.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” said James. 

“ Well,” continued Nancy; “ but I would have 
you to consider what your Mends will saiys>nd 
whether you will not be made uii^ppy by 
them.” 

“Why, as to that,” said Jame^ Cheshire, in¬ 
terrupting her, “mark me, Miss Dunster. I 
don’t ask my friends for any thing. I can farm 
my own farm; buy my own cattle; drive my 
spring-cart, without any advice or assistance of 
theirs; and therefore I don’t think I shall ask 
their advice in the matter of a wife, eh ? No, 
no, on that score I'm made up. My name’s In¬ 
dependent, arfd, at a word, the only living thing 
I mean to ask advice of is yourself. If you. 
Miss Dunster, approve of the match, it’s settled, 
ns far as I’m concerned.” 

*• Then so far,” said Nancy, “ as you and my 
sister are concerned, without reference to world¬ 
ly circumstances, I approve it with all my heart. 
1 believe you to be as good and honest as I know 
my sister to be. Oh, Mr. Cheshire I she is one 
of ten thousand.” 

“Well, 1 was sure of it,” said the young 
former; “ and so now you must tell your sister 
all about it; and if all’s right, chalk me a white 
chalk inside of my gate as you go past i’ th’ 
[ morning, and to-morrow evening I’ll come up 
and see you.” 

Here the two parted with a cordial shake of 
the hand. The novel signal of an accepted love 
was duly discovered by James Cheshire on his 
gate-post, when he issued forth at day-break, 
and that evening he was sitting at tea with Jane 
and Nancy in the little cottage, having brought 
in his cart a basket of egg.s, apples, fresh but¬ 
ter, and a pile of the richest pikelets (crumpets), 
country pikelets, very diflerent to town-made 
ones, for tea. 

We need not follow out the courtship of James 
Cheshire and Jane Dunster. It was cordial and 
happy. James insisted that both the sisters 
shoAld give immediate notice to quit the mill- 
work, to spare themselves the cold and severe 
walks whieh the winter now occasioned them. 
The si.steiis had improved their education in 
their evenings. They were far bettor reatl and 
informed than most formers’ daughters. They 
bad been, since they came to Tideswell, teach¬ 
ers in the Sunday-school. There was compara¬ 
tively little to be learned in a farm-house for the 
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wife in winter, and James Cheshire therefore miles round that wore an air of so much bright* 
proposed to the sisters to go for three months to ness and evident good management as that of 
Manchester into a wholesale house, to learn as James Cheshire. For iVaney, from the first 
much as they could of the plain sewing and cut* moment of their acquaintance, he had conceived 
ting out of household linen. The person in a most profound respect. In all cases that re* 
question made up all sorts of household linen, quired counsel, though ho consulted freely with 
, sheets, pillowcases, shirts, and other things; in his wife, he would never decide till they had had 
fact, a great variety of articles. Through an Nancy’s opinion and sanction, 
old acquaintance he got them introduced there, And James Cheshire prospered. But, spite 
avowedly to prepare them for housekeeping. It of this, he did not escape the persecution from 
WM a ^sensible step, ajd answered well. At his relations that Nancy had foreseen. On all 
spring, to cut short opposition from his own rel- hand.^ho found coldness. None of them called 
atives, which began to show itself, for these on him. They felt scandalized at his evening 
things did not fail to be talked of, James C^he* himself, as they called it, to a mill-girl. He 
shire got a license, and proceeding to Manchos- was taunted, when they met at market, with 
ter, was then and there married, and came homo having been caught with a pretty face; and 
with his wife and sister. told that they thought he had had more sense 

'til ^.tal k and gossip which this wedding made than to marry a dressed doll with a witch by 
all romfrlhe country, was no little; but the her side. 

parties themselves were well satisfied with their At first James Cheshire replied w’ilh a care- 
mutual choice, and were happy. As the spring less wagger)', “ The pretty face makes capital 
advanced, the duties of the household grew upon butter though, ch ? The dressed doll turns out 
Mrs. Cheshire. She had to learn the art of a tolerable dair}', eh? Better,’’ added James, 
cheese-making, butter-making, of all that re- “ than a good many can, that 1 know, who have 
latcs to poultry, calves, and household manage- neither pretty faces, nor havo much tiisto in 
men^ But in these matters she had the aid of dressing to craq)t of.” 

an old servant, who had done all this for Mr. The allusion to Nancy’s dwarfish plainness 
Cheshire, since he began farming. She took a was what peculiarly provoked James Cheshire, 
great liking to her mistres-s, and showed her Ho might have laughed at the criticisms on hi.s 
with hearty good-will how every thing was wife, though the envious neighbors’ wives did 
done; and as Jane took a deep interest in it. | *.!iy that it was the old servant and not Mrs. 
.'he rapidly made herself mistre.ss of the man* j Cheshire who produced such fine butter and 
agement of the house, as well as of the house' chec.se; for wherever she appeared, spite of 
itself. She did ^ot disdain, herself, to take a' envy and detraction, her lovely person and (juiet 
hand at the churn, that she might be familiar, gof)d sense, and the growing rumor of her g(Kxl 
with the whole process of butter-making, and mnniigemcnt, did not fail to produce a due irn- 
all the signs by which the prewess is conducted pression. And James had prepared to laugh it 
to a .successful issue. It was soon seen that no! olT; but it would not do. He found himself 
farmer's wife fiould produce a firmer, fresher, | getting every now and then angry and unsettled 
sweeter pound of butter. It was neither smiled I by it. A coarse jest on Nancy at any time threw 
by too ha.sty churning, nor spoiled, as is too often him into a desperate fit of indignation. The 
the case, by the buttermilk or by water being more the superior merit of his wife was known, 
left in it. for want of well kneading and pressing, the morotsceme^ to increase the env}’ and venom 
It was deliciously sweet, because the cream was of some of his relatives. He .saw, too, that it 
carefully put in the cleanest ves.sels and well at- had an eflect on his wife. She was often sad, 
tended to. Mrs. Cheshire, too, might daily be and sometimes in tears. 

seen kneeling by the side of the cheese-pan, sep- One day when this ocenrred, James Cheshire 
arating the curd, taking ofif the whey, filling the said, as they sat at tea, ‘‘ I’ve made up my mind. 
cheese*vat w'ith the curd, and patting the cheese Peace in this life is a jewel. Better is a dinner 
herself into press. Her cheese-chamber display- of herbs with peace, than a stalled ox with strife, 
ed as fine a sot of te’cll-salted, well-oolored, w'ell- Well now, I’m determined to havo peace. Peace 
turned and regular cheeses as ever issued from and luv,” said he, looking alTectionatcly at his 
that or any other farm-house. wife and Nancy, “ peace and luv, by God's 

James Cheshire was proud of his wife: and blcs.sing, have settled down on this hou.se; but 
Jane herself found a most excellent helper in there are stings here and .stings there, when 
Naney. Nancy took particularly to housekeep- wc go out of doors. Wo must not only have 
iiig; saw that all the rooms were cxqui.sitely peace and luv in the honsc, but peace all round 
•dean; that every thing was in nice repair; %.hat it. So I’ve made up my mind. I’m for 
not only the master and mistress, but the serv- America!” 

ants had their food preptured in a wholesome “For America!” exclaimed Jane. “Surely 
and attractive manner. The eggs she stored you can not bo in earne.st.” 
up; and as fruit came into season, had it col- “1 never was more in earnest in my life,” 
lected for market, and for a judicious household j said James Cheshire. “ It is true I do very well 
)ise. She made the tea and cofiTce morning and | on this farm here, though it’s a cowdi.sh .situa* 
evening, and did every thing but preside at the tion; but from all I can learn I can do much 
table There was not a farm-house for twenty j better in America. I can there farm a much 
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better farm of my own. We oan have a much 
finer climate than this Peak country, and our 
countrymen still about us. Now, I want to 
know what makes a man’s native land pleasant 
to him?—the kindness of his relations and 
friends. But then, if a man’s relations are not 
kind ?—^if they get a conceit into them, that be¬ 
cause they are relations, they are to choose a 
man’s wife for him, and sting him and snort at 
him because he has a will of his own 7—why, 
then, 1 say, God send a good big herring-pool 
between me and such relations 1 My relations, 
by way of showing their natural afiection, spit 
spite and bitterness. You, dear wife and sister, 
have none of yourn to spite you. In the house 
we have peace and lav. Let us take the peace 
and luv, and leave the bitterness behind.” 

There was a deep silence. 

“It is a serious proposal,” at length said Jane, 
with tears in her eyes. 

“ What says Nancy ?” asked James. 

“ It is a serious proposal,” said Nancy, “ but 
it is good. I feel it so.” 

There was another deep silence; and James 
Che.shiro said, “ Then it is decided.” 

“Think of it,” said Jane, earnestly—“think 
well of it.” 

“ I have thought of it long and well, my dear. 
There are some of these chaps that call me re¬ 
lation that I shall not keep my hands ofij if I 
stay among them—and I fain would. But for 
the present I will say no more; but,” added he, 
rising and bringing a book from his desk, “ here 
is a book by one Morris Birkbeck—^rcad it, both 
of you, and then let me know your minds.” 

The sisters read. On the following Lady-day 
James Cheshire had turned over his farm ad¬ 
vantageously to another, and he, his wife, Nancy, 
and the old servant, Mary Spendlove, all em¬ 
barked at Liverpool, and transferred themselves 
to thoTJnited States, and then to the State of 
Illinois. Five-and-twenty years have rolled over 
since that day. We could tell a^ong and curi¬ 
ous story of the fortunes of James Cheshire and 
his family—from the days when, half repenting 
of his emigration and his purchase, he found 
himself in a rough country, amid rough and 
spiteful squatters, and lay for months with a 
brace of pistols under his pillow, and a great 
sword by his bedside for fear of robbery and 
murder. But enough, that at this moment, 
James Cheshire, in a fine cultivated country, 
sees his ample estate cultivated by his sons, 
while as colonel and magistrate he dispenses 
the law and receives the respectful homage of 
the neighborhood. Nancy Dunstcr, now styled 
Mrs. Dunstcr, the Mother in Israel—the pro¬ 
moter of schools* and the counselor of old and 
young—still lives. Years have improved rather 
than deteriorated her short and stout exterior. 
The long exercise of wise thoughts and the 
play of benevolent feelings, have given even 
a sacred beauty to her homely features. The 
dwarf has disappeared, and there remains in¬ 
stead, a grave but venerable matibn—rhonored 
like a queen. * 

Vdt. I.—No. 2.—L 


MOORISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 

T the threshold of the door, leading from 
the court-yard to the house, the daughters 
of Sidi Mahmoud received us with cordial wel¬ 
come. They are two very beautiful girls. The 
eldest, who is about fourteen years of age, par¬ 
ticularly interested me. There is an expression 
in her soft, intelligent eyes which shows that 
she feels the oppression of captivity. Her feat¬ 
ures are not those of a regular beauty; but the 
grace which marks all her movements, the soul¬ 
breathing animation which lights up her coun- 
tenqpce, and the alternate blush and pallor which 
overspread her delicate cheek, seem to mark the 
fair Zuleica for a heroine of romance. 

While I gazed on her, I thought she looked 
like a personification of her lovely n^'XVKe, 
the glorious creation of Byron’s muse. Her 
beautiful chestnut hair was unfortunately (in 
compliance with the custom of the country) 
tinged with a reddish dye. It was combed to 
the nape of the neck, and a red woolen band 
was closely twisted round it, so that the most 
beautiful adornment of a female head was con¬ 
verted into a long, stiff rouleau, which either 
dangled down her back, or was hidden in the 
folds of her dress. On her head she wore a 
small, closely-fitting fez. Her sister, a pretty, 
smiling girl of ten years of ago, had her hair 
arranged in the same manner, and she wore the 
same sort of fez. She was wrapped in a shawl 
of a clear sea-green hue, which was draped 
round her figure very graaseful’y, but entirely 
concealed her arms. Her full trowsers of rose- 
colored calico descended nearly to her ankles. 
The costume of the elder sister was marked by 
greater elegance. Her shawl was dark red, 
but of less size and thinner texture than that 
worn by her sister. After we had been a few 
minutes together, w’e became quite familiar 
friends, and the young ladies permitted me to 
have a minute inspection of their dresses. They 
conducted us to their drawing-room, or, as they 
called it, their talon. This apartment, like all 
the rooms in the house, is exceedingly snoall; 
and on my expressing some surprise at its lim¬ 
ited dimensions, the elder sister replied in her 
broken French, “ Mauresques pas tener salons 
pas jolies comme toi Fran^ais j” by which she 
meant to say that their houses or saloons are 
not so fine as those of the Europeans; for they 
call all Europeans, indiscriminately, French. 
There was but little furniture in the drawing¬ 
room. 

Over the middle part of the floor was spread 
a very handsome Turkey carpet; and along the 
sides <rf the apartment were laid several carpets 
of various kinds and patterns. In one corner of 
the room there was a looking-lass in a miser¬ 
able-looking frame, add beside it a loaded mus¬ 
ket. Whether this weapon be destined for the 
defense of the elegant mirror or of the lovely 
Zuleica, I pretend not to say. 

Having observed a telescope fixed at the 
window, I expressed some surprise. Zuleioa, 
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■who convenes veiy intellig'ibJy in what she calls 
lingua franca (a jarj^on principally composed 
of Trench words), inform^ me that this tele* 
scope oonstitates her principal source of amuse¬ 
ment, and that she is almost continually occupied 
in looking through it, to watch the arrival of her 
friends, and the movements of the steamers in 
the harbor. The walls of the apartment were 
simply whitewashed, and the window and doors 
were arched as a precaution against accidents 
in the earthquakes so frequent in this country. 
The only decorations on the walls were two lit¬ 
tle frames, containing passages from the Koran. 

Among the other articles of furniture, con¬ 
tained in this apartment, I must not omit to 
mention a small table, on which lay some sheets 
of paper (having Arabic characters inscribed on 
book, and an inkstand. 

When I entered the romn, the young ladies 
brought a straw stool, and requested me to sit 
down on itf while they themselves squatted on 
the floor. A white muslin curtain hung over a 
doorway, which led to the sleeping apartment 
of the father and mother. Nothing could bo 
more plain than the furniture of this apartment. 
T#o small French iron bedsteads indicated, it is 
true, great advancement in civilization; and be¬ 
tween these bedsteads a piece of carpet covered 
the rough red tiles with whioli the floor was 
paved. Tbcic was neither washing-stand nor 
toilet-table; but, indeed, the apartment ■was 
so small that there was no room for them. I 
was next conducted to the boudoir, where coflee, 
pomegranate*, melons, and sweetmeats were 
served. To decline taking any thing that is 
offered is regarded as an aflront by the Moham¬ 
medans, so I was compelled to receive in my 
bare hand an immensely large slice of some 
kind of sweet cake, spread over -with a thick 
jelly. 

The collation being ended, the young ladies 
conducted rao to their own sleeping-room. Here 
■wo found a slave at work. She was a negress, 
for whom I was told Sidi Mahmoud had paid 
600 francs. I suppase this negreas saw some¬ 
thing irresistibly droll in my appearance, for as 
soon as I appeared she burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, and it was some time ere she 
recovered her composure 

Little Zuleica very good-naturedly opened 
several trunki^to gratify me with the sight of 
some of her best dresses. She drew forth a 
number of garments of various descriptions, all 
composed of rich and beautiful materials. When 
1 say that she had at least twenty elegant tunics 
of silk or gauze, and several others richly em¬ 
broidered with gold, I do not overrate the num¬ 
ber. I express^ my astonishment at tie num¬ 
ber and variety of the garments, of which 1 
imagined I had seen the last; but Zuleica turn¬ 
ed to me with an arch smile, ■which seemed to 
say she had a still greater surprise in store for 
me. Then diving into the lowest depths of one 
of the trunks, she drew forth a complete bridal 
costume. It cousistod of a robe or tunic of 
ridi red damask silk, embroidered with gold, a 


gold girdle, a splendid caftan, loose trowsera of 
silk, and a vail of white gauze, several yards 
in length, and sprigged with gold. I was also 
shown several valuable jeweled ornaments, des¬ 
tined to be worn with this splendid costume. 

Seeing the bridal dress thus ready prepared, 
I conjectured that Zuleica was betrothed, and I 
ventured to ask her when she was to be mar¬ 
ried. At this question she blushed and looked 
confused; then, after a little hesitation, she re¬ 
plied, “Quand trouver mari.”. 

itmong Zuleica's ornaments were several set 
with splendid diamonds and pearls. My host¬ 
ess, after having examined and admired them, 
asked whether the jewels were all real. Zuleioa 
looked a little offended at this question, and an¬ 
swered proudly, “ Mauresques jamais tenir ce 
que n’est pas vrai.” We were greatly amused 
by the interest and curiosity with which these 
Moorish girls examined every thing we wore, 
and even asked the price of any article which 
particularly pleased them. No part of my dress 
escaped the scrutinizing eyes of Zuleica. She 
was particularly charmed with a small handker¬ 
chief I wore round my throat. I took it off and 
requested hej to accept it as a token of my re¬ 
membrance. 

The elde.st sister had so engaged my attention 
that the younger one appeared to think 1 had 
neglected her, and she timidly requested that, 
as 1 had seen all Zuleica's beautiful things, 1 
would look at some of hers also. According¬ 
ly, she begaa showing me her dolls, meanwhile 
relating to roe in her lingua franca the history 
of each. These dolls were attired in the cos¬ 
tumes of Moorish ladies, and little Gumara 
aasured me that the dresses were all her own 
making. After I had admired them, and com-' 
plimonted Gumara on her ta.stc, she told me 
with an air of mystery that she had yet one 
thing more to sho'w. So saying, she jiroduced 
a doll with a huge black beard and fierce coun¬ 
tenance, and,dressed completely in imitation of 
the Saltan. While I was engaged in admiring 
it, Sidi Mahmoud entered. He had heard that 
I could speak Italian, and he came to have a 
little conversation ■with me about Italy, a coun¬ 
try with which he is acquainted, and in which 
he has himself traveled much. The fathcr’.s 
unexpected appearance di.smayed the young la¬ 
dies, who colored deeply while they endeavored 
to hide the miniature cfligy of the Sultan. I 
afterward learned that Zuleica and her sister 
are brought up under such rigorous restraint, 
that even the pos.sessian of a doll in male attire 
is a thing prohibited .—Leaves from a Lady's 
Diary. 


The works of men of genius alone, where 
great faults are united with great beauties, afford 
proper matter for criticism. Genius is always 
executive, bold, and daring: which at the same 
time that it commands attention, is sure to pro¬ 
voke criticism. It is the regular, cold, and 
timid composer who escapes censure and de 
serves praise.^Str Joshua Reynolds 
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[From HMuehold Wordij 

THE RAILWAY STATION. 

HEY judge Dot ‘well, who deem that once 
among us 

A Spirit moved that now from earth has fled; 
Who say that at the busy sounds which throng 
us, 

Its shining wings forevermore have sped. 

Not all the turmoil of the Age of Iron , 
Can scare that Spirit hence; like some sweet 
bird 

That loud harsh voices in its cage environ, 

It sings above them all, and will be heard I 

Not, for the noise of axes or of hammers. 

Will that sweet bird forsake her chosen nest; 
Her warblings pierce through all those deafen¬ 
ing clamors 

But surer to their echoes in the breast. 

Ami not the Past alone, with all its guerdon 
Of twilight sounds and shadows, bids them 
rise; 

But soft, above the noontide heat and burden 
Of the stern present, float those melodies. 

Not with the baron bold, the minstrel tender. 
Not with the ringing sound of shield and lance. 
Not with the Field of Oold in all its splendor. 
Died out the generous flame of oldRomance. 

Still, on a nobler strife than tilt or tourney. 

Rides forth the errant knight, wdth brow elate; 
Still patient pilgrims take, in hope, their jour- 

^till meek and cloistered spirits “ stand and wait.” 

Still hath the living, moving world around ns. 

Its legends, fair with honor, bright with truth; 
Still, as in tales that in our childhood bound 
us. • * 

Love holds the fond traditions of its youth. 

We need not linger o’er the fading traces 
Of lost divinities; or seek to hold 
Their serious converse ’mid Earth’s green waste- 
places. 

Or by her lonely fountains, ns of old : 

For, far remote from Nature’s fair creations. 
Within the busy mart, the crowded street. 

With sudden, sweet, unlooked-for revelations 
Of a bright presence we may chance to meet; 

E’en note, beside a restless tide’s commotion, 

1 stand and hear, in broken music, swell 
Above the ebb and flow of Life’s great ocean. 
An under-song of greeting and farewell. 

For here are meetings: moments that inherit 
' The hopes and wishes, that through months and 
years 


Have held such anxious converse with the spirit 
That now its joy can only speak in tears; ’ 

And here are partings: hands that soon must 
sever, 

Tet clasp the firmer; heart, that unto heart, 
Was ne’er so closely bound before, nor ever 
So near the other as when now they port; 

And here Time holds his steady pace unbroken. 
For all that crowds within his narrow scope; 
For all the language, utteted and unspoken, 
That will return when Memory comforts Hope! 


One short and harried moment, and forever 
Flies, like a dream, its sweetness and its pain, 
And, for the hearts that love, the hands that 



They who are left, unto their homes returning. 
With musing step, trace o’er eacdi by-gone 
scene; 

And they upon their jonmey—doth no yearning, 
No backward glance, revert to what hath been? 

Yes! for awhile, perchance, a tear-drop startiifg. 
Dims the bright scenes that greet the eye and 
mind; , 

But hero—as ever in life’s cup of parting— 
Theirs is the bitterness who stay behind 1 

So in life’s sternest, last farewell, may waken 
A yearning thought, a backward glance be 
thrown * 

By them who leave; but oh! how blest the 
token. 

To those who stay behind when TUEY^are gone 1 


THE SICK MAN’S PRAYER. 

Come, soft sleep! 

Bid thy balm my hot eyes meet— 

Of the long night’s heavy stillness. 

Of the loud clock’s ceaseless beat. 

Of the weary thought of illness. 

Of the room’s oppressive heat— 

Steep me in oblivion deep, 

That my weary, weary brain. 

May have rest from all its pain; 

Come, oh blessedness again,— 

Come, soft sleep 1 

Come, soft sleep! 

Let this weary tossing end. 

Let my anguished watch be ceasing, 
Yet no dreams thy steps attend. 

When thou bring'si from pain releasing. 
FtSicies wild to rest may lend 
Sense of waking misery deep, 

Calm as death, oh, on me sink. 

That my brain may quiet drink. 

And neither feel, nor know, nor think. 
Come, soft sleep 1 

W. C. Bennett. 
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[From die Autoldography of Leigh Hun^ uopobliihed.] 

SOPHISTRY OF ANGLERS—IZ A AK 

WALTON. 

M any brare and good men have been an¬ 
glers, as well as many men of a diflerent 
description; but their goodness would have 
been complete, and their bravery of a more 
generous sort, had they possessed self-denial 
endhgh to look th^ argument in the face, and 
abstained from procuring themselves pleasure at 
the expense of a needless infliction. The charge 
is not answered by the favorite retorts about 
efieminacy, God’s providence, neighbors’ faults, 
and doing “ no worse.” They are simple beg- 
cings of the question. I am not aware that 
alllars, or sportsmen in general, are braver 
than the ordinary run of mankind. Sure I am 
that a great fuss is made if they hurt their 
fingers; much more if they lie gasping, like 
fis^ on the ground. I am equally sure that 
many a man who would not hurt a fly is as 
brave as they are; and as to the reference to 
God’s providence, it is an edge-tool that might 
llhve been turned against themselves by any 
body who chose to pitch them into the river, or 
knock out their brains. Thqy may lament, if 
they please, that they should be forced to think 
of pain and evil at all; but the lamentation 
would not be very magnanimous under any cir¬ 
cumstances ; and it is idle, considering that the 
manifest ordination and progress of things de¬ 
mand that such thoughts be encountered. The 
question still returns; Why do they seek amuse¬ 
ment in sufferings which are unnecessary and 
avoidable ? and till they honestly and thoroughly 
answer this question, they must be content to 
be looked npon as disingenuous reosoners, who 
are determined to retain a selfish pleasure. 

As to old Izaak Walton, who is pm forward 
as a substitute for argument on this question, 
and whoso sole merits consisted in his having a 
taste for nature and his being a respectable 
citizen, the trumping him up into an authority 
smd a kind of saint is a burlesque. He was a 
writer of conventionalities; who, having com¬ 
fortably feathered his nest, as he thought, both 
in this world and in the world to come, con¬ 
cluded he nothing more to do than to amuse 
himself by patting worms on a hook, and fish 
into his stomach, and so go to heaven, chuckling 
and singing psalnu. There would be some¬ 
thing in such a man and in his book, offensive 
to a real piety, if that piety did not regard what¬ 
ever has happened in the world, great and small, 
with an eye that makes the best of what is per¬ 
plexing, and trusts to eventual good (At of the 
worst. Walton was not the hearty and thorough 
advocate of nature he is supposed to have been. 
There would have been something to say for 
him on that score, had he looked upon the sum 
of evil as a thing not to be diminished. Bat he 
■bond the opinions of the most ocmunonplaoe 


believers in sin and trouble, and only congratu¬ 
lated himself on being^ exempt from their conse¬ 
quences. The overweening old man found 
himself comfortably oBT somehow; and it b good 
that he did. It is a comfort to all of us, wise 
or foolish. But to reverence him is a jest. You 
might as well make a god of an otter. Mr. 
Wordsworth, because of the servitor manners 
of Walton and his biographies of divines (all 
anglers), wrote an idle line about his “mcek- 
nqss” and his “heavenly memory.” When this 
is quoted by the gentle brethren, it will be as 
well if they add to it another passage from the 
same poet, which returns to the only point at 
issue, and upsets the old gentleman altogether. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s admonition to us is, 

“ Never to link our putime, or our pride, 

With tuSering to the meancat thing that lirea.” 

It was formerly thought effeminate not to 
hunt Jews; then not to roast heretics; then not 
to bait bears and bulls; then not to fight cocks, 
and to throw sticks at them. All these evi¬ 
dences of manhood became gradually looked 
npon as no such evidences at all, but things fit 
only for manhcxid to renounce; yet the battles 
of Waterloo and of Sobraon have been won, and 
Englishmen are not a jot the less brave all over 
the world. Probably they are braver, that is 
to say, more deliberately brave, more serenely 
valiant; also more merciful to the helpless, and 
that is the crown of valor. 

It was 9ring my infancy, if I am not mis¬ 
taken, that there lived at Hampstead (a very 
unfit place for such a resident), a man whoso 
name I suppress lest there should be possessors 
of it surviving, and who was a famous cock- 
fighter. He was rich and idle, and therefore 
had no bounds to set to the unhappy pa>.sion.s 
that raged within him. It is related of this 
man, that, having lost a bet on a favorite bird, 
he tied the noble animal to a spit in bis kitchen 
befove the fire, and notwithstanding the screams 
of the suficrer and the indignant cries of the 
beholders, who.se interference ho wildly resisted 
with the poker, actually persisted in keeping it 
there burning, till he fell down in his fury and 
died. 

Let us hope ho was mad. What, indeed, is 
more probable? It is always a great good, 
when the crimes of a fellow-creature can bo 
traced to madness; to some fault of the tomper.- 
ament or organization; some “jangle of the 
sweet bells;” some overbalance in the desired 
equipoise of the facultie.s, originating, perbap.s. 
in accident or misfortune. It does not subject 
us the more to their results. On the contrary, 
it sets us on our guard against them. And, 
meantime, it diminishes one of the saddest, most 
injurious, and most preposterous notions of hu¬ 
man ignorance—the belief in the wickedness of 
our kind. 

But I have said enough of these barbarenu 
customs. 
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[From Hauieliold Wordi.] 

GLOBES, AND HOW JHEY ARE MADE. 

O NE of the most remorhable of self-educated 
men, James Ferguson, when a poor agricul¬ 
tural laborer, constructed a globe. A friend 
had made him a present of Gordon’s Geogra¬ 
phical Grammar,” which, he says, “ at that time 
was to mo a groat treasure. There is no figure 
of a globe in it, although it contains a tolerable 
description of the globes and their use. From 
this description I made a globe in three wetks, 
at my father’s, having turned the ball thereof 
out of a piece of wood; which ball 1 covered 
with paper, and delineated a map of the world 
upon it, made the meridian ring and horizon of 
wood, covered them with paper, and graduated 
them i and was happy to find that by my globe 
(which was the first I ever saw) I could solve 
the problems.” 

“ But,” he adds, “ this was not likely to afford 
me bread.” 

In a few years this ingenious man discovered 
the conditions upon which he could earn his 
bread, by a skill which did not sufler under the 
com{)etitton of united labor. He had made 
also a wooden clock. He carried about his 
globe and bis cluck, and “ began to pick up 
some money about the country” by cleaning 
clocks. He became a skilled clock-cleaner. 
For six-aiid-twenty j'oars afterward he earned 
his bread as an artist. He then became a sci¬ 
entific lecturer, and in connection with his pur¬ 
suits, wtis also a globe maker. His name may 
be seen upon old globes, associated with that of 
Scucx. The demand for globes must have licen 
then very small, but Ferguson had learned that 
'cheapness is produced by labor-saving contriv¬ 
ances. A pretty instrument fur graduating lines 
upon the meridian ring, once belonging to Fer¬ 
guson, is in use at this hour in the manufactory 
of Messss. Malby and Son. The poor lad " who 
made a globe iu three weeks” finally won the 
honors and riches that were due*to his genius 
and indu.stry. But ho would never have earned 
a living in the continuance of his first attempt 
to turn a ball out of a piece of wood, cover it 
with paper, and draw' a map of the world upon 
it. The nicest application of his individual 
skill, and the must careful employment of his 
scientific knowledge, w'ould have been wasted 
upon those portions of the work in which the 
continued application of common routine labor 
is the most efficient instrument of production. 

Let us contrast the successive steps of Fer- ^ 
guson’s first experiment in globe-making with 
the procesess of a globe mani^actory. | 

A globe is,nol made of “ a ball turned out 
of a piece of wood.” If a solid ball of largo 
dimensions were so turned, it would be too 
heavy for ordinary use. Erasmus said of one 
of the books of Thomas Aquinas, “ No man can 
carry it about, much loss get it into his head 
and so would it bo said of a solid globe. If it 
were made of hollow wood, it would warp 
and split at the junction of its parts. A globe 
» 


is made of paper and plaster. It is a beautiful 
combination of solidity and lightness. It is per¬ 
fectly balanced upon its axis. It retains its 
form under every variety of temperature. Time 
afiects it less than most other works of art. It 
is as dtirable as a Scagliola column. 

A globe may not, at first sight, appear a 
cheap production. It is not, of necessity, a low- 
priced production, and yet it is essentially 
cheap; for nearly all the principles of manu¬ 
facture that are conditions of cheapness are ex¬ 
hibited in the various stages of its construction. 
There arc only four globe-makers in England, 
and one in Scotland. The annual sale of globes 
is onl/ about a thousand pair. The price of a 
pair of globes varies from six shillings to fifty 
pounds. But from the smallest 2-inch, to the 
largest 36-inch globe, a systematic process ^ 
carried on at every step of its formationv- We 
select this illustration of cheapness as a contrast, 
in relation to price and extent of demand, to the 
lucifer match. But it is, at the saihe time, a 
parallel in principle. If a globe were not made 
upon a principle involving the scientific com¬ 
bination of skilled labor, it would be a mere ar¬ 
ticle of luxury from its excessive costliness. It 
is now' a most useful instrument in education. 
For educational purposes the most inexpensive 
globe is as valuable as that of the highest price. 
All that properly belongs to the excellence of 
the instrument is found in combination with the 
commonest stained wood frame, as perfectly as 
w'ith the most highly-finished frame of rose-wood 
or mahogany. 

The mould, if we may so expre^ it, of a globe 
is turned out of a piece of wood. This sphere 
need not be mathematically accurate. It is for 
rough work, and flaws and cracks are of little 
consequence. This wooden ball has an axis, a 
I piece of iron wire at each pole. And here we 
j may remark, that, at every stage of the process, 

' the revolution of a sphere upon its axis, under 
the hands of the w'orkman, is the one great 
j principle which renders every operation one of 
^ comparative case and simplicity. The labor 
I would be enormously multiplied if the same 
class of operations had to be performed upon a 
cube. The solid mould, then, of the embryo 
j globe is placed on its axis in a w'ooden frame. 
In a very short time a boy w'ill form a paste¬ 
board globe upon its surface. He first covers 
it entirely with strips of strong paper, thorough¬ 
ly wet, which are in a tub of water at his side. 
The slight inequalities produced by the over- 
lapping of the strips are immaterial. The Mt- 
urated paper is not suffered to dry; but is im¬ 
mediately covered over with a layer tff pasted 
paper,,also cut in long narrow slips. A third 
layer of similarly pasted paper—brown paper 
and w'hite being used alternately—is applied; 
and then, a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth. Here the 
pasting process ends for globes of moderate size. 
For the large ones it is carried farther. This 
wet pasteboard ball has now to be dried—placed 
upon its axis in a rack. If we were determ¬ 
ined to Mow Ae progress of this individual 
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ball through all its stages, we should hare to 
wait a fortnight before it advanced another step. 
But as the large factory of Messrs. Malby and Son 
has many scores of globes all rolling onward to 
perfection, we shall be quite satisfied to witness 
the next operation performed upon a pasteboard 
sphere that began to exist some weeks earlier, 
and is now hard to the core. 

The wooden ball, with its solid papte cover* 
ing, is placed on its axis. A sharp cutting 
insti^ument, fixed on, a bench, is brought into 
contact with the surface of the sphere, which is 
made to revolve. In less time than we write, 
the pasteboard ball is cut in half. Ther^ is no 
adhesion to the wooden mould, for the first coat¬ 
ing of paper was simply itetted. Two bowls 
of thick card now lie before us, with a small hole 
ii^ach, made by the axis of the wooden ball. 
But rjunction is very soon efiected. Within 
every globe there is a piece of wood —xfe may 
liken it to a round ruler—of the exact length of 
the inner surface of the sphere from pole to 
pole. A thick wire runs through this wood, 
and originally projected some two or three 
inches at each end. This stick is placed up¬ 
right in a vice. The semi-globe is nailed to 
one end of the stick, upon which it restc, when 
the wire is passed through its center. It is now 
reversed, and the edges of the 6ard rapidly cov¬ 
ered with glue. The edges of the other semi¬ 
globe are instantly brought into contact, the 
other end of the wire passing through its center 
in the same way, and a similar nailing to the 
stick taking ^place. We have now a paper 
globe, with its own axb, which will bo its 
companion for the whole term of its existence. 

The paper globe is next placed on its axis in 
a frame, of which one side is a semi-circnlar 
piece of mejal; the horixon of a globe cut in 
half would show its form. A tub of white com¬ 
position—a compound of whiting, glne, and 
oil is on the bench. The workman dips his 
hand into this “gruel thick and slab,” and 
rapidly applies it to the paper sphere with 
tolerable evenness: but, as it revolves, the 
semi-circle of metal clears off the superfluous 
portions. The ball of paper is now a ball of 
plaster externally. Time again enters largely 
into the manufacture. The first coating mu.st 
thoroughly dry before the next is applied ; and 
80 again till thh process has been repeated four or 
five times. Thus, when we visit a globe work¬ 
shop, we are at first surprised at the number 
of white balls, from three inches’ diametor to 
three feet, which occupy a large space. They 
are all steadily advancing toward completion. 
They can not hurriedly dried. The duration 
of their quiescent state must depend upon the 
degrees of the thermcmieter ia the ordinary at- 
ii)psphere. They cost little. They consume 
nothing beyond a small amount of rent. As 
they advance to the dignity of perfOet spheres, 
increased pains are taken in the application of 
the piaster. At last they are polished. Their 
suT&ce is as bard and as fine as ivory. But, 
beautiful as they are, they may, like many other 


beautiful things, want a due equipoise. They 
must be perfectly balanced. They must move 
upon their poles withHhe utmost exactness. A 
few shot, let in here and there, correct all irregu¬ 
larities. And now Uie paper and plaster sphere 
is to be endued with intelligence. 

What may be cdlled the artistical portion of 
globe-making hCre commences. In the menu- 
ihetory we are describing there are two skilled 
workers, who may take their rank as artists, but 
whose skill is limited, and at the same time 
pelfectod, by the uniformity of their operations. 
One of these artists, a young woman, who has 
been familiar with the business from her earliest 
years, takes the polished globe in her lap, for 
the purpose of marking it with lines of direction 
for covering it with engraved strips, which will 
ultimately form a perfect map. The inspection 
of a finished globe will show that the larger 
divisions of longitude are expressed by lines 
drawn from pule to pole, and those of latitude 
by a series of concentric rings. The polished 
plaster has to be covered with similar lines. 
These lines are struck with great rapidity, and 
with mathematical troth, by an instrument call¬ 
ed a “ beam/:ompass,” in the u.se of which this 
workwoman is most expert. The sphere is 
now ready for receiving the map, which is cn. 
graved in fourteen distinct pieces. The arctic 
and antarctic poles form two circular pieces, 
from which the lines oflongitude radiate. The.se 
having been fitted and pasted, one of the remain¬ 
ing twelve pieces, containing 30 degrees, is alsc 
pasted on the sphere, in the preci.se space where 
the lines oflongitude have b<Mm previously mark¬ 
ed, its lines of latitude corresponding in a similar 
manner. The paper upon which these portions 
of the earth’s surface are engraved is thin and' 
extremely tough. It is rubbed down with the 
greatest care, through all the stages of this past¬ 
ing process. We have at length a globe cover¬ 
ed with a plain map, so perfectly joined that 
everyjine an^ every letter fit tc^ether as if they 
had been engraved in one piece—which, of 
course, would be absolutely impossible for the 
purpose of covering a ball. 

The artist who thus covers the globe, called 
a paster, is also a eolorer. This is, of neces¬ 
sity, a work which can not be carried on with 
any division of labor. It is not so with the 
coloring of an atlas. A map passes under many 
hands in the coloring. A series of children, 
each using one color, produce in combination a 
map colored in all its parts, with the rapidity 
and precision of a machine- But a globe must 
be colored by one band. It is carious to ob¬ 
serve the coiorer working without a pattern. 
By long experience the artiirt knows how the 
various boundaries are to be defined, with pink 
continents, and blue islands, and the green 
oceans, connecting the most distant regions. 
To a contemplative mind, how many thoughts 
must go along with the work, as he covers 
Europe with indications of populous eities, and 
has little to do with Africa and Australia but to 
mark tlie coastlines •, as year after year he hoa 
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to make some variation in the features of the 
great American oonlincnt, which indicates the 
march of the human fanlily over once trackless 
deserts, while the memorable plaocs of the an¬ 
cient world undergo few changes but those of 
name. And then, as he is finishing a globe for 
the cabin of some “ great ammirall," may he 
not think that, in some froacn nook of the Arctic 
Sea, the friendly Esquimaux may come to gaze 
upon his work, and seeing how petty a spot 
England is upon the ball, wonder what illimit- 
able riches nature spontaneously producel in 
that favored region, some of which is periodically 
scattered by her ships through those dreary 
climes in the search for some unknown road 
amidst everlasting icebergs, while ho would 
gladly find a short track to the sunny south. And 
then, perhaps, higher thoughts may come into 
his mind; and as this toy of a world grows un¬ 
der his fingers, and as he twists it around upon 
its material axis, he may think of the great art¬ 
ificer of the universe, having the feeling, if not 
knowing the words of the poet: 

“ la ambient air this ponderous ball He bung." 

Contemplative, or not, the color^ steadily pur¬ 
sues his uniform labor, and the .sphere is at 
length fully colored. 

The globe has now to be varnished with a 
preparation teebuically known as ‘‘white hard,” 
to which some softening matter is added to pre¬ 
vent the varnish cracking. This is a secret 
which globe-makers preserve. Four coats of 
varnish eoraploto the work. 

And next the ball has to be mounted. We 
have already mentioned an instrument by which 
the brass meridian ring is accurately graduated; [ 
that is, marked with lines representing .S60 de¬ 
grees, with corresponding numerals. Of what¬ 
ever size the ring is, an index-hand, connected 
with the graduating instrument, shows the ex¬ 
act s{>ot whore the degree is to be marked with 
a graver. The operation is com))aratively rapid; 
but for the largest globes it involves considerable 
expense. After great trouble, the ingenious men 
whoso manufactory we are de.<!cribing, have suc¬ 
ceeded in producing cast-iron rings, with the 
degrees and figures perfectly distinct; and these 
applied to 3G-inch globes, instead of the en¬ 
graved meridians, make a diflercncc of ten 
guineas in their price. For furniture they are 
not so beautiful; for use they are quite os 
valuable. There is only one other process which 
requires great nicety. The axis of the globe 
revolves on the meridian ring, and of course it 
is absolutely necessary that the [loles should be 
exactly parallel. This is eflbcted by a little 
machine which drills each extremity at one and 
tha same instant; and the operation is termed 
poleing the meridian. 

The mounting of the globe—the completion 
of a pair of gk>bes—^is now handed over to the 
cabinet-maker. The cost of the material and 
the elaboration of its workmanship determine 
the price. ' 

Be'bre we oooolude, we ^nld say a few 
$ 


W 

words as to the limited nature of the demand for 
globes. Our imperfect description of this manu¬ 
facture will have shown that experience, and con¬ 
stant application of ingenuity, have succeeded in 
reducing to the lowest amount the labor employ¬ 
ed in the production of globes. The whole pop. 
ulation of English globe-makers does not exceed 
thirty or forty men, women, and boys. Globes 
are thus produced at the lowest rate of cheap¬ 
ness, as regards the number of laborers, and 
with very moderate profit| to the manufacturer, 
on account of the smallness of his returns. The 
durability of globes is one great cause of the 
limitation of the demand. Changes of fashio% 
or caprices of taste, as to the mounting, new 
geographical discoveries, and modern informa¬ 
tion as to the position and nomenclature of the 
stars, may displace a few old globes annqgUy, 
which then find their way from broker^ shops 
into a class somewhat below that of their origin^ 
purchasers. But the pair of globes generally 
maintain for years their original position in the 
school-room or the library. They are rarely 
injured, and sufier very slight decay. The new 
purchasers represent that portion of society 
which is seeking after knowledge, or desire^ to 
manifest some pretension to intellectual tastes. 
The number of globes annually sold represents 
to a certain eJetent the advance of education. 
But if the labor-saving expedients did not exist 
in the manufacture the cost would be much 
higher, and the purchasers greatly reduced in 
number. The contrivances by which compara¬ 
tive cheapness is produced arise out of the ne¬ 
cessity of contending against the durability of 
the article by encouraging a new demand. If 
these did not exist, the supply would outrun the 
demand; the price of the article would less and 
less repay the labor expended in ^ts produotion; 
the manufacture of globes would cease till the old 
globes were worn out, and the few rich and sci¬ 
entific purchasers had again raised up a market. 


The Bodv. —Among the strange compliments 
which superstition pays to the Creator, is a 
scorn and contempt for the fleshy investiture 
which he has bestowed on us, at least among 
Christians; for the Pagans were far more pious 
in this respect; and Mohammed agreed with 
them in doing justice to the beauty and dignity 
of tha human frame. It is quite edifying, in 
the Arabian Nights, to read the thanks that are 
so often and so rapturously given to the Supreme 
Being for his bestowal of such charms on his 
creatures. Nor was a greater than Mahomet 
of a nature to undervalue the earthly temples 
of gentle and loving spirits. Ascetic mist^es 
have rfjver originated in want of heartiness or of 
heart; in consoiousne.ss of defect, or vulgarity 
of nature, or in spiritual pride. A well-balanced 
body and soul never, we may be sure, gave way 
to it. What an extraordinary flattery of the 
Deity to say, “Lord! I thank thee for this 
jewel of a soul which I possess; but what a 
miserable casket thoa hast given me to pat it 
in I ”—Ltigh Hunt, 
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[From The Ladies' Companloii.] 
LETTICE ARNOLD. 

Bj the Author of " Two Old Hbn's Taues," “ ExiLLa 
WntOHAK,” Sut. 

[CoMinutdfrom pagt 35.] 

CHAPTER V. 

Since trifles make the sum of human things .... 

Oh I let the ungentle spirit team from thence, 

A small unkindness is a great offense: 

' Hhrge favors to bestoV we strive in vain. 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain, 

Hannah Mouc. 

I F Lettioe liad made her reflections, anJ hod 
started upon her new undertaking with a 
heart yearning with the desire to perform its 
duti|s well, Mrs. Melwyn had not been without 
undergoing a somewhat similar process upon 
her side, and this was her course of thought: 

“ She had at first felt the utmost di^e to 
the plan. * 

“She had, in the course of her life, seen so 
much discomfort and dissatisfaction ari.se upon 
both sides from this sort of connection, that she 
ha4 taken up quite a prejudice against any thing 
of ^e sort. 

“ It was a very great pity,” she often said to 
herself, “ that so it should be, bbt the case was 
almost universal. If it could be otheru'ise, what 
desirable connections might be formed in a world ' 
snch as the present! Such numbers of women ' 
of all ages, and all degrees of mental qualifica-: 
tions, find themselves suddenly without resource, i 
through the accident of early death in the case 
of the professions, or of disaster in commercial 
life; and so many others, through disease or 
advanced age, or the still more cruel strobe of 
death, find [jiemselves stranded, lonely, and 
deserted, and languishing for a fireside friend. 
What comfortable, beneficial anions might be 
brought about in snch cases, one should think; 
and yet why did they never or seldom turn out 
well? 


endeavor to discharge duty upon the other- 
people must try to love. 

“ How soothing to a*poor, deserted orphan to 
be taken to the heart 1 How sweet to forlorn 
old age to find a fresh object of affection I Ah, 
but then these sort of people seem often so dis¬ 
agreeable, do one’s best, one can not love or like 
them 1 But why do they seem so disagreeable ? 
Partly because people will overlook nothing- 
have no mutual indulgence in relations which 
require so much. If one’s child has little ways 
one* does not quite like, who thinks of hating 
her for it ? If one’s mother is a little provoking 
and tedious under the oppressive weight of years 
or sickness, who thinks of making a great hard¬ 
ship of it? But if the poor, humble friend is 
only a little awkward or ungainly, she is odious; 
and if the poor, deserted mother, or widow, wife, 
or aged suflering creature is a little irritable or 
tedious, she is euch a tyrant I 

“ Oh how I wish 1 . . . . 

“Well, Catherine is a sensible, well-judging 
creature, and she assures me this Miss Arnold 
jis a remarkably sweet-tempered, affect ionates 
I mode.st, judicious girl. Why should 1 not try 
to make such^a being lore me ? Why should 
we not bo very bappy together? There is 
Randall, to be sure, sets herself extremely 
I against it; but, as Catherine says, ‘ Is Randall 
I to be mistress in this family, or am I ?’ It is 
^ come quite to that point. And then it will be 
a great thing to have somebody between mo and 
Randall. She will not be so necessary to me 
then, whatever she may be to the general; and 
when she makes herself so disagreeable, if this 
young lady is as comfortable to me as Catherine 
says she will be, I really shall not so much care. 

“Then,” continuing her meditations, which, 
though I put down in black and white, were 
thought, not spoken, “ then Catherine says she 
is so greatly to bo pitied, and is so exemplary; 
and she said, in her darling, coaxing way, ‘ door 
mammq, it will give you so much pleasure to 
make the poor thing a little amends for all her 


“Faults there must be. Where did they lie? . hardships, and if poor papa is a little cross at 


—On both sides,” answered her understanding, times, it w’ill be quite an interest to you to con- 
“ Not surely alone upon the side of the new trive to make up for it. She will be (juito a 
comer—4he paid one, consequently the obliged ' daughter to you, and. in one respect, you wiU 
one, consequently the only one of the parties! have more pleasure in making her happy than 
who had duties t^t she was pledged to perform, | even in your own loving daughter, because one 


and tghioli, it is tme, she too often very imperfectly is dear from our natural affections, and the other 
performed—^bnt also upon the other. She, it is will be so from generous beneficence; and though 
true, is pledged to nothing but the providing natural affection is such a sweet, precious, inem 
meat, lodging, and salary; but that will not timable thing, generous beneficence is yet nobler, 
dispense her from obligations as a Christian, and brings us still nearer to God.* 
and as a member of the universal sisterhood, “ If I could make her love me I—and with 
which are not quite so easily discharged. such an affectionate temper why should I not? 

“ It must doable the difficulty to th^ new She wants a parent, I want a child. If I study 
emner,” thought Mn. Melwyn, “the being her happiness disinterestedly, kindly, truly, she 
treated so carelessly os she too often is. How can not help loving me; but I will not even 
hard it must be to perfenm duties such as hers, think of myself, I will try to study her good, her 
If they are not performed in love! ud how im- well-being | and I will let the love for me come 
possible it murt l>e to love in such a can e — or not as it may, and God will help me. Ha 
unless we meet with love. Even to be treated always does help mo—^when I have the courage 
with consideration and kindness will not suffice to dare to forget myself, and leave the usues of 
epon the one side, nor the most aompnloas things to His PrcfTidenoe.” 


t 
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Such were the dispositions upon both sides 
with which the two met. But the best resolu¬ 
tions win no battle. They are part, and a very 
serions part of every undertaking, W they are 
far from being all. We are so imperfect our¬ 
selves, and wo have to do with such imperfect 
beings, that evils and difficulties, unexpected, 
are sure to arise in our communication with 
others, even w'hen both sides meet with the very 
best intentions; therefore, whoever intends to 
carry out such good intentions, and make a right 
piece of work of it, must calculate upon diese 
things, just as the mechanic is obliged to make 
a large allowance for unavoidable obstructions 
in carrying out any of his theories into action 
and reality—into useful, evory-day working 
order. 

In duo time, a fly from the railway—one of 
those dirty, hired carriages which are the dis¬ 
grace of England—deposited Miss Arnold and 
her luggage at the door of General Melwyn’s 
hnnd.somc mansion of the Hazels, and in all due 
form and order she was introduced into the 
dining-room. It was between six and seven 
o’clock in the evening when she entered the 
very handsomely furnished apa;;tmcnt, where, 
over a half-and-half sort of fire—it having been 
rather a warm February day—sat the general 
and his lady. 

Lottice was tired, heated, and red with the 
jumbling of the railway, the bother at the sta¬ 
tion, and the knocking about in the very uneasy 
carriage in which she had come up; and .she 
felt in that disagreeable sort of journey disorder' 
of toilet, which makes people feel and look so 
awkward. But she put the best face ap<m the 
^ matter, and entering, made a very respectful' 
oounc.sy to Mrs. Melwyn, who met her, holding 
out her hand; and with her face and appearance 
Lettiee felt charmed in a moment. Mrs. Mel¬ 
wyn, who did not want penetration, .saw that in 
Lettiee, spite of present disadt'antages, which | 
she was sure she should like ve|y much. Not 
so the general. He wa.s a perfect fool of the eye, 
a.s military men are too apt to be. Whatever 
wa.s awkward or ill-dressed, was perfectly ab¬ 
horrent to him; and he took a dislike to the 
creature” the moment he cast his eyes upon 
her. 

It seemed but an unpromising beginning. 

The heart of poor Lettiee sunk w'ithin her in 
a way she was little accustomed to, as the 
general, in a very pettish mood, stirred the Are, 
and said, “When are we to have dinner, Mrs. 
Melwyn? What art we waiting for? Will 
you never teach that cook of yours to be punc¬ 
tual ?” 

“ It is not her fault, indeed,” was the answer, 
in a lour, timid voice; “1 ventured to order 
dinner to be put off half an hour, to suit the 
railway time.” 

The general was too well bred to utter what 
he very plainly looked—^that to have been thus 
kept waiting for Miss Arnold he thought a very 
unwarrantable proceeding indeed. { 


He stirred up the fire with additional vigor—> 
made it blaze fiereely—then complained of these 
abominable coab, which burned like touchwood, 
and had no heat in them, and wondered wheth» 
Mrs. Melwyn would ever have the energy to 
order sea-borne coal, os he had desired; and 
then, casting a most ungracious look at the 
now comer, who stood daring this scene, feeling 
shocked and uncomfortable to a degree, he asked 
Mrs. Melwyn “how long she intended to keep 
the young lady standing ^ere before she dfessed 
for dinner ?” and suggested that the housemaid 
should be sent for, to show her to her room. 

“I will take that office upon myself,” said 
Mrs. Melwyn. “ Come, Miss Arnold, will you 
follow me ?” And lighting a candle, for it was 
now dark, she proceeded toward the door. 

“ For heaven’s sake, don’t be long!” said*her 
husband, in an irritable tone; “ it’s striking six 
and three quarters. It dinner to be upon the 
table at seven o’clock, or is it not?” 

“ Punctually.” 

“ Then, Miss—Miss—I beg your pardon— 
and Mrs. Melwyn, I hope you will be ready to 
take your usual place at table.” 

They heard no more; for Mrs. Melwyn cl«sed 
the door, with the air of one escaping—and, 
looking uncomfortable and half frightened, led 
the way up-st£rs. 

It was a pretty, cheerful little room, of which 
she opened the door; and a pleasant fire was 
blazing in the grate. The bed was of white 
dimity, trimmed with a border of colored chintz, 
as were the window-curtains; ijie carpet quite 
new, and uncommonly pretty; chairs, dressing- 
table, writing-table, all very neat and elegant; 
and the tables comfortably covered each with 
its proper appendages. 

It was quite a pretty little den. 

Mrs. Melwyn had taken much pleasure in the 
fitting up of this small room, which tvas next to 
her own dressing-room. She had fancied her¬ 
self going to receive into it a second Catherine: 
and though the very moderate amount of money 
of which she had the power of disposing as she 
pleased, and the noisy remonstrances and objec¬ 
tions of Randall, had prevented her indulging 
in many petty fancies which would have amused 
and occupied her pleasantly since the dismal 
day of Catherine’s wedding, still she had per¬ 
sisted, contrary to her wont, in having in some 
degree her own way. So, in spite of all Ran¬ 
dall could do, she had discarded the ugly old 
things—which the lady's maid, excessively jeal¬ 
ous of this new comer, declared were more than 
too good for such as her—and had substituted 
this cheerful simplicity; and the air of freshnew 
and aewneas cast over every thing rendered it 
particularly pleasing. 

“ What a beautiful little room I” Lettiee oould 
not help exclaiming, looking excessively de- 
lighted. She liked pretty things, and elegant 
little comforts as well as any body, did Lettiee, 
though they seldom fell to her share, because 
she was always for giving them up to other 
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‘*Do you like it, my dear?” said Mrs. Mel- 
wyn, in what Lettice thought the sweetest, 
softest voice she had ever heard. “1 have 
taken great pleasure in getting it ready for 
you; I shall ^ glad, indeed, if you can make 
yourself happy in it.” 

“ Happy I Who could help being happy in 
such a paradise ?” “ And with such a sweet, 
gentle, charming person as Mrs. Melwyn,” 
mentally added Lettioe. *‘What matters it 
hew cross the poor ojd general is,” thought 
she. 

" But, my dear, I don’t see your tnmks. Will 
yon ring the bell for them? The general ipust 
not be kept waiting for his dinner, and he can 
not endure those who sit down at his table, 
either to be too late, or not to be in an evening 
dressy Military men, you know, are so used to 
this sort of precision, diat they expeet it from 
all around them. You will remember another 
day, my dear, and—” then the under housemaid 
opened the door. “ Tell them to bring up Miss 
Arnold’s trunks directly.” 

Them. 

She did not at that moment exactly know 
whish was the proper servant whose office it 
ought to be to carry Miss Arnold’s trunks. 
Miss Arnold was an anomaly. There was no 
precedent. Not a servant in this family would 
stir vvithout a precedent. The trunk was prob¬ 
ably too heavy for the under-housemaid to carry 
up—that under-housemaid, one of the fags of an 
establishment like this, kept merely to do what 
the upper-servants are too fine to do. In house¬ 
holds like the one before us, you must have two 
in every department—^there is a chance, then, if 
you want any thing done, you may get it dune. 
The under-servant is always, as 1 said, a sort 
of fag or slave in the eyes of the upper one.s. 
They will allow her to make herself useful, 
though it should not be exactly her place. Mrs. 
Melwyn had provided for the attendance upon 
Miss Arnold by having recourse to this said 
under-housemaid, and adding a couple of sov¬ 
ereigns to her wages unknown to Randall, but 
she had forgotten the carrying up of her trunk. 
Had it been Catherine, this would have been 
done as a matter of course by the two footmen, 
and she had a sort of faint hope they would do 
it of course now. But, she did not like to ask 
such a thing, \o she said “ them hoping 
somebody would answer to it some way or 
other, but— 

“ Who?” asked Bridget, bringing the matter 
to a point. 

“Why, I am sure I don’t exactly know. 
Who is there below ? I suppose you could not 
carry them up yourself Bridget?” • 

“ 1 am afraid not, ma’am; riiere’s only one 
trunk, and it looks heavy.” 

“ Oh 1” cried Lettiee, “ I can come and help 
you. We can carry it up together, for Myra 
tad I earned it down together.” And she was 
^ttiag the room. But Mrs. Melwyn laid her 
hand upon her shoulder. 

“No, my dear, upon no account; Bridget, 


fetch up the gardener’s boy, he’U help you to 
carry the trunk up.” 

Mrs. Melwyn looked Excessively annoyed and 
distressed; Lettice could not imagine what 
could be the matter. 

The geutle, kind lady seemed nervous and 
embarrassed. At last, evidently making a very 
great eflTort with herself^ she got out, “ Excuse 
me, my dear, but there is a little thing .... I 
would rather not, if you please .... servants 
are so insolent, you know they are ill brought 
up; if you please, my dear, it will be better 
not to oiler to do things for yourself, which 
young ladies don’t usudly undertake to do; 
such as carrying up trunks. And then, 1 think, 
it will be better not to allude to jiast circum¬ 
stances, servants arc apt to have such a contempt 
for people that have not been very rich. It’s 
very strange and wrong, but so it is. You will 
be more comfortable, I think, if you maintain 
your own dignity. I hope you will not be hurt 
at me for giving you this little hint. Miss Ar¬ 
nold.” 

“ Hurt I Oh, madam 1” And Lettice could 
not forbear taking up the beautiful white hand 
of this most fab* and delicate woman, and kiss¬ 
ing it with the most respectful reverence. 
“ Whatever you will be so very kind as to sug¬ 
gest to me I will so c'arelully attend to, and 1 
shall be so much obliged to you.” 

How sweet was this gentle manner to poor 
Mrs. Melwyn! She began to feel lightened 
from quite a load of anxiety. She began to 
believe, that happen what would, she should 
never be afraid of Lettice. “ Catherine was 
quite right; oh, what a comfort it would be!” 

“ Well then,” she continued, with more cheer¬ 
fulness, “I will go away and see that your 
things arc sent up to you, for there is no time 
to be lost. Bless me! it's striking seven. You 
never can be ready. Oh! here it comes! 1 
forgot to tell you that Bridget is to answer your 
bell and wait ijnon you. I have settled all that 
—you will find her quite good natured and at¬ 
tentive ; she’s really an obliging girl.” 

And so she was. The upper housemaid took 
care to preserve strict discipline, and exact 
prompt obedience in her own department, what¬ 
ever the mistress of the mansion might do in 
hers. 

*' Well, then, I will leave yon and make your 
excuses to the general, and you will follow me 
to the dining-room as soon as you can. Wo 
must not keep dinner waiting any longer. You 
will excuse that ceremony, I am sure. The 
general is an invalid, you know, and these mat¬ 
ters are important to his health.” 

And so saying, she glided away, leaving Let¬ 
tioe almost too much astonished to be delighted 
with all this consideration and kindness—things 
to which she had been little accustomed. But 
the impression she received, upon the whole, was 
very sweet. The face and manner of Mrs. 
Melwyn were so excessively soft; her very 
dress, the color^ her hair, her step, her voice; 
every thing spohl so much gentleness. Lettioe 
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thought her the loveliest being she had ever met 
^th. More charming even than Catherine- 
more attaching even 4han Mrs. Danvers. She 
felt very much inclined to adore her. 

She was but a very few hours longer in the 
house before pity added to this rising feeling of 
attachment; and I believe there is nothing at¬ 
taches the inferior to the superior like pity. 

Dressed in one of her best new dresses, and 
with her hair done up as neatly as she possibly 
eould in that hurry, Lettice made her way to 
the dining-room. * 

It was a large, lofty, very handsome, and rather 
awfully rcBounding room, with old family pic¬ 
tures upon every side. There was a sideboard 
set out sparkling with glass and plate; a small 
table in the middle of the apartment with silver 
covers and dishes shining in the light of four 
wax candles; a blazing fire, a splendid Indian 
screen before the door; two footmen in liveries 
of pink and white, and a gentleman in a black 
suit, waiting. The general and Mrs. Melwyn 
were seated opposite to each other at table. 

The soup had been already discussed, and the 
first cour.se was set upon the table when Miss 
Arnold entered. 

Had she been a young lady b*om, an obsequi¬ 
ous f<H>tman would have been ready to attend her 
to her scat, and present her with a chair: as it 
wa.s, she would have been spared this piece of 
etiipicttc, and she was making her way to her 
chair without missing the attention, when the 
general, who observed his saucy footmen stand¬ 
ing lounging about, without offering to move 
forward, frowned in what Lettice thought a most 
alarming way, and said in a stern voice, and 
significant manner, “ What are you about?" to 
the two footmen. This piece of attention was 
bestowed upon her to her surprise and to Mrs. 
Melwyn's great satisfaction. 

“ We thought you would excuse us. The 
soup has been set aside for you,” said the lady 
of the hou.<ie. 

“ Oh, thank you, ma’am, prdy don’t* trouble 
yourself.” 

“ Give Miss Arnold soup.’’ 

Again in a stern, authoritative voice from the 
general. Mrs. Melwyn was used to the stern-< 
ness, and most agreeably surprised at the polite¬ 
ness, and quite grateful for it. Lettice thought 
the voice and look too terrible to take pleasure 
in any thing connected with it. 

She had no need to feel gratitude cither—it 
was not done out of consideration for her. The 
general, who, with the exceptiim of Randall, 
kept, as far as he was concerned, every servant 
in the utmost subservience, did not choose that 
any one who had the honor of a seat at his table 
should be neglected by those “rascals,” as he 
usually styled his footmen. 

It being the first evening, Mrs. Melwyn had 
too much politeness to require Miss Arnold to 
enter upon those after-dinner duties, the perform¬ 
ance of which had been expressly stipulated for ^ 
by Catherine; stipulated for, got only with Lot-1 
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tice, but with the general himself. She had 
made her father promise that he would suffer 
this young lady to undertake the place of reader 
—^which Catherine had herself filled for some 
time, to the inexpressible relief of her mother— 
and that Miss Arnold should be permitted to try 
whether she could play well enough at back- • 
gammon to make an advenary worth vanquish¬ 
ing. 

He had grumbled and objected, as a matter of 
course, to this arrangeigent, but had finqfiy con¬ 
sented. However, he was not particularly impa¬ 
tient to begin; and besides, he was habitually a 
well-bred man, so that any duty which came under 
his*category of good manners he punctually per¬ 
formed. People are too apt to misprize this 
sort of politeness of mere hiJiit; yet, as far as it 
goes, it is an excellent thing. It enhances the 
value of a r«dly kind temper in all the domestic 
relations, to an incalculaUe degree—a degree 
little appreciated by some worthy people, who 
think roughness a proof of sincerity, and that 
rudeness marks the honest truth of their affec¬ 
tions. And where there is little kindness of 
nature, and a great deal of selfishness and ill- 
tempered indulgence, as in this cross, old* man 
before us, still the habit of politeness was not 
without avail; it kept him in a certain check, 
and certainly'rendcred him more tolerable. He 
was not quito such a brute bear as he would 
have been, left to his uncorrected nature. 

Politeness is, and ought to be, a habit so con¬ 
firmed, that we exercise it instinctively—^with¬ 
out consideration, without attention, without ef¬ 
fort, as it were; this is the very essence of the 
sort of politeness I am thinking of. It takes it 
out of the category of the virtues, it is true, but 
it places it in that of the qualities; and, in some 
matters, good qualities are almost as valuable, 
almost more valuable, than if they still continued 
among the virtues—and this of politeness, in my 
opinion, is one. 

By virtues, I mean acts which are performed 
with a certain difficulty, under the sense of 
responsibility to duty, under the self-discipline 
of right principle; by qualities, I mean what is 
spontaneous. Constitutional good qualities are 
spontaneous. Such as natural sweetness of tem¬ 
per—natural delicacy of feeling—natural intre¬ 
pidity ; others are the result of habit, and end 
by being spontaneous—by being a second nature: 
justly are habits called so. Gentleness of tone 
and manner—attention to conventional proprie¬ 
ties—to people’s little wants and feelings—are 
of these. This same politeness being a sort of 
summary of such, I will end this little didactic 
digression by advising ali those who have the 
rearmg of the young in their hands, carefully to 
form them in matters of this description, so that 
they shall attain habits —so that the delicacy of 
their perceptions, the gentleness of their tones 
and gestures, the propriety of their dress, the 
politeness of their manners, shall befcme sponta¬ 
neous acts, done without reference to selij as 
things of course. By which means, not only 
much that is disagreeable to others is avoided 
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and much that is amiable attained, but a great 
deal of reference to self is in after life escaped; 
and temptations to the faults of vanity—pride— 
envious comparisons with our neighbors, and the 
feebleness of self-distrust very considerably di¬ 
minished. 

• And so, to return, the politeness of the gen¬ 
eral and Mrs. Melwyn 1^ to this result, the 
leaving Miss Arnold undisturbed to make her 
reflections and her observations, before com¬ 
mencing the task whiclv Mrs. Melwyn, for the 
last time, undertook for her, of reading the 
newspaper and playing the hit. 

Lettice could not help feeling rejoiced to be 
spared this sort of public exhibition of her pow¬ 
ers, till she was in a slight degree better ac¬ 
quainted with her ground; and she was glad to 
know, without being directly told, what it was 
customary to do in these respects. But in every 
other point of view, she had better, perhaps, 
have been repder than listener. For, if she 
gained a lesson as to the routine to be followed, 
she paid for it by receiving at the same time, a 
considerably alarming impression of the general’s 
ways of proceeding. 

Shall 1 read the newspaper this evening ?” 
began Mrs. Melwyn, timidly. 

“I don’t care if you do,” roughly. 

Polite men, be it observed, en pdssant, do not 
at all make it a rule to exercise that habit to 
their wives. The wife is a thing apart from 
the rest of the world, out of the category of 
such proprieties. To be rude to his wife is no 
impeachment of %man’s gentleman-like manners 
at all. 

“ Is there any thing urorth reading in it ?"’ 

“ 1 am sure 1 don’t know what you will think 
worth reading. Shall I begin wi^ the leading 
article ?” . 

“ What is it all about ?” 

“ I am sure I can’t say.” 

“ Can’t you look ?” 

“ The sugar question, I think.” 

“ Well, what has the fool to say about that?” 

“ '•The speech of Lord **♦* last night upon 
the much discussed subject of the sugar question, 
has no doubt been read and commented upon, in 
their various ways, and according to their differ¬ 
ent impressions—ehall we say prejudices ?—^by 
our readers. The performance, it is upon all 
bands agreed, lias masterly, and, as far as 
eloquence is concerned, that the accomplished 
statesman who uttered this remarkable speech 
did only justice to . . . .’” 

“Well—well—^well— mO," in a sneering 
tone—** I really do wonder how long you could 
go on droning and dinning, and dinning and 
Zoning such palpably empty editorial nonsense 
as that into a man’s ears. Now, I would be 
glad to ask yon—merely to ask you, as a rational 
woman, Mrs. Melwyn—^what possible amuse¬ 
ment or profit can ^ drawn from a long exor¬ 
dium which says absolutely nothing—tells one 
absolutely nothing but what every one knew 
before—stufT with which all editors of newspa- 
pen seem to th ink it necessary to prefiuse their 


remarks. What in the name of — is the use 
I of wasting your breath and my patience—can’t 
you skip ? Are you a mere r^ing machine, 
madam ?” 

** Shall I pass on to the next subject ?” 

*‘No, that's not my meaning—if you could 
take a meaning. What I want is only wiud 
every rational person expects when these con¬ 
founded lucubrations of a stupid newspaper 
editor are read up—^that the reader will have 
the sense to leave all these useless phrases and 
uselcsd syllables out, and give the pith and mar¬ 
row to the listener. Well—well, never mind— 
if you can’t, you can’t: get on, at all cvenU.” 

Mrs. Melwyn colored faintly, looked nervous 
and uneasy—glanced down the columns of the 
newspaper, and hesitated. 

** Well—can’t you go on ? What's the use 
of sitting there looking like a child of six years 
old, who’s afraid of being whipped? If you 
can’t, you can’t—^if you haven't the sense you 
haven't, but for-sake get on.” 

** * Mr. **** rose, and in a manner upon 
which we can not exactly bestow our approba¬ 
tion, but which, nevertheless, seemed to us in 
an unaccountably manner to obtain the ear and 
the attention of a very crowded house, &c., &o.’ ” 

** There you are again! why the deuce can’t 
you pass over all that, and tell us what the 
confounded blockheads on that side did really 
say?” 

** I read this debate to you yesterday, you 
know. These are only the editor's remarks 
upon it. Shall I give you the summary of last 
night’s debate ?” 

** No, let's hear what the fool savs upon this 
cursed sugar que.stion. He's ag.'iinst the meas¬ 
ure, that’s one comfort.” 

** He does not seem to be so exactly,'’ glanc¬ 
ing down the ]>agc. 

** I’ll take the liberty of judging that matter 
myself, Mrs. Melwj-n, if you’ll only be so par¬ 
ticularly .obliging a.s to read on.” 

Which she diu. Now reproached for reading 
in such a low, cluttering manner, with that d—d 
soft voice of hers, that it was impossible to hear} 

' and when she raised it, asked, ** What the deuce 
was the use of shouting so as to be heard by the 
fellows in the servants’ hall ?” 

In this style the newspaper was at last, for 
better for worse, blundered through, in the most 
uncomfortable manner possible, by the terrified 
reader. 

Letflce sat by, deeply attentive. She was a 
brave, high-spirited girl, and she did not feel 
dismayed ; her predominant sentiment was self- 
congratulation ^at she should be able to spare 
that sweet, sofl, kind Mrs. Melwyn the ungrate 
ful task. 

She sat observing, and laying down her own 
plans of proceeding. It was not the first time 
in her life she had been exposed to what is 
called scolding; a thing cvciy day, I verily 
believe—and am most happy to do so—going 
more and more out of fashion, though still re¬ 
tained, as a Aabt, by many people otherwise 
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well-meaning enough. It was retained in its full of that sort. The best endeavors, the best in¬ 
vigor by the general, who was not well-mean-' tentions, would be without avail in such cases • 
ing at all; ho usually* meant nothing on earth such suflerera would find their powers of endur* 
by what he did, but the indulgence of the present' ance destroyed by these successive nets of vio- 
humor, good, bad, or indiflerent. Lettice had lenoe, till it would bo impossible to meet them 
lived in a sphere of life where this sort of do- tolerably. Again she looked at Mrs. Melwyn, 
mestic violence used to be very common; and' and with great pity. Again she rejoiced in the 
sue had learned to bear it, even from the lips of ; idea of saving her from w’hat she perceived was, ’ 
those she loved, with patience. She knew this | indeed, to such a frame and temper as hers, a 
very well, and she thought to herself, “ if I could ^ source of very great suffering; and again she * 
get into the habit of hardly caring for it from' resolved to keep up her j}wn spirits, and maintain 
those very near and dear to mo, surely'it will i the only true defense, courage and inditferchco. 
be easy enough to meet it with indiiferenoe from ^ She felt sure, if she could only, by a little effort, 
a poor, cross, peevish, suffering old man, whom do this for a short time, the effort would terminate 
I don’t care for in the least. The way must be, I in’a habit; after which it would cost her little 


to get into the habit of it from the first, to let | 
the words | 

" PsM by mo u the Idle wind which I regard not" | 

1 must put all my vanity, all my spirit, all my 
own little tempers, quietly out of the way; and; 
never trouble myself with what he says, but go | 
reading on in the best way I can, to please him,: 
but with the most unrufHcd outward appearance 
of tranquillity; and the utmost secret indiflerence j 
as to whether I succeed or not. He shall be j 
sooner tired of scolding, than I of looking os if 1 1 
never heard it. He’ll give over if I can persevere, 
instead of looking all colors and all ways, as that | 
dear, gentle Mrs. Melwyn does.” 1 

The trial at backgammon was, if such a thing ! 
could be, worse. It seemed as if it was impos-1 
Bible to give satisfaction here. The general not '■ 
only played bis own game, but insisted upon | 
playing that of his adversary; and was by turns' 
angry at her stupidity in missing an advantage I 
through want of skill, asking, “ What could be' 
the possible interest or pleasure of playing with, 
such a mere child ?” and vexed, if the plan he 
pointed out ended in his own discomfiture, for he 
could not bear to lose. 

Backgammon, ton, was an unlucky game to 
bo played with one of a temj>er suqh as his. 
Every favorable throw of the dice, it is true, 
filled him with a disagreeable sarcastic exulta¬ 
tion ; but a positively bad one, and still more, a 
succession of bad ones, drove him furious. After 
a long course of provoking throws, such as some¬ 
times happen, he would seem half mad, storm, 
curse, and swear, in the most ridiculous, if it 
had not been blasphemous, manner; and some¬ 
times end by banging the tables together, and 
vowing he would never play at this confounded 
game again as long as ho lived. 

There was an exhibition of this sort that very 
evening. Mrs. Melwyn looked much distressed, 
and almost ashamed, us she glanced at Lcttice 
to see how she took it; but Lettice appeared to 
be too much engaged with a knot in her netting 
to seem to take it at all, which evidently relieved 
Mrs. Melwyn. The scene had not, however, 
been lost upon our friend, who had observed it 
with a smite of secret contempt. 

Mentally, however, congratulating herself upon > 
her good, robust nerves; such things, she well j 
knew, being perilous to those^ursed with delicacy 
s 


or nothing more. 

The general, though polite to Lettice in their 
first communications, held her in far too little 
esteem to care one doit what he did or said 
before her. He was an excessively proud man; 
and the idea that a girl, so greatly his inferior 
in every way, should keep him in check, or 
venture even to make a remark upon him, far 
less presume to judge his conduct, never entered 
his head. I wonder what he would have felt, 
if he could have been made aware of that^ecret 
smile. 

Now a tray with wine, spirits, and water, 
was introduted. The general took his accus¬ 
tomed glass of whisky and water, then opened 
his cigar-box, and began to smoke. This pro¬ 
cess invariably made Mrs. Melwyn feel rather 
sick, and she rose this evening to go away; but 
being asked what she was iqpving for, she re¬ 
sumed her seat, and sat till two cigars had been 
smoked, and the clock told half-past ten; when, 
as the general loved early hours, she was suf¬ 
fered to take her departure. 

The servant entered with .lighted candles. 
Mrs. Melwyn took one, and bade him give Miss 
Arnold another; and they went up stairs to¬ 
gether. 

“ Good night, ray dear,” said the lady of the 
house, with a wearied, worn air, and a tone in 
•which there was a good deal of sadness. 

She never could get used to the.se sccne.s, poor 
thing; every time the general was cross .she 
felt it acutely; he had grown dreadfully cross 
since Catherine married. Mrs. Melw 3 -n hardly 
knew what to do with him. or how to bear it. 

“ Good night, my dear, I hope you will sleep 
comfortably.” 

“ Can 1 bo of any further use to you, madam, 
to-night." 

Oh, no, fhonk yon; don’t come into my dress¬ 
ing-room—Randall is very particular: she con¬ 
siders that her own territory. She does not like 
any one to come in, especially at night; but just 
let me look whether your fire bums,” she added, 
entering Lettico’s room. 

The fire was blazing merrily; Mrs. Melwyn 
put her candle down upon the chimney-piece, 
and stood there a little while before it, looking 
again irresolute. It seemed as if she wished, and 
did not know how, to say something. Lettice 
stood at a short distance, respectfully ezpeettnt. 
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“1 dedare it’s very cold to-night,” mth a 
little shiver. 

“I did not feel it cold, but then this is so 
thoroughly comfortable a house.” 

"Do you think so? Shall you find it so? 
The wind comes sharply down the passages 
sometimes, but 1 wish, 1 hope, you won’t care 
* much for that.. or .. or .. or.. any little pain¬ 
ful things; they can’t be helped, you know, in 
this world.” 

“Ah, madam! if I may venture to say so, there 
is one good thing one gets out of great hard¬ 
ships—^little things do seem so very little after¬ 
ward.” 

" Ay, if they are reaUy little, but—” * 

" Things that are .... that dcHi’t seem little 
to people of more gentle nurture, who have lived 
in a diflercnt way, seem, and are, little to those 
who have roughed it till they are themselves 
roughened. That was what 1 intended to say. 
One is so very happy to escape dreadful, red, 
positive distress, that all the rest is like mere 
play.” 

Mrs. Melwyn looked at her in a pensive, 
anxious, inquiring manner. She wanted to see 
if she was understood; she saw that she was. 
She saw something truly heartening and en¬ 
couraging in the young girl’s countenance. She 
shook hands with her and bade her good night 
very ailectionately, and went to her own dress¬ 
ing-room. 

Randall was as cross that night as it was 
possible for the most tyrannical servant to be, 
but some way or other, Mrs. Melvijn did nyf 
feel as if she edred for it quite so much as 
usual; she had her mind fill^ with the image 
of Letticc. Something so very nice about her 
—she thought to herself—in one respect even, 
better than Catherine. She should not be so 
afrdd of her be’ing distressed by disagreeable 
things; she should venture to tell her about 
Randall, and other vexations which she had 
carefully concealed from Catherine, lest they 
should make her unhappy. Thus she represented 
it to herself: the truth was, lest Catherine should 
make a point of Randall being parted with, an 
efibrt she knew herself quite incompetent to 
make. 

She should be able to complain of Randall, 
without feeling that she should be urged to 
conquer her weakness, and part with her. There 
was something very comfortable in this; so Ran¬ 
dall pouted away, and Mrs. Melwyn heeded it 
not very much, not nearly so much as usual; 
and when Randall perceived this, Sle was ex¬ 
cessively oflended, and more and more cross and 
disagreeable. She bad quite quickness enough 
to perceive how much her despotism must^e 
weakened fay the rule being thus divided, and 
she saw even so early something of the eiieets 
she deprecated. The observation, however, did 
not tend to soften her or to render her more 
obliging, it ijras not the least in her plan to con¬ 
tend witbi^e new comer in this way; ahe meant 
to meet her, and her mistress, with (^len definnee, 
ind bear down by m*in fame. 


CHAPTER VI. 

■* Cowards die many tlm^ before Uielr death.” 

Srsxspkabb. 

Tax courage of Lettice, as I have told you, 
was strong, and her nerves good, but in spite 
of this, assisted by the best resolutions in the 
world, she did find it a hard matter to stand the 
general. She was .very hopeful the first day or 
two—the habitual politeness, of which 1 have 
spoken, came in aid. It exercised a sort of in¬ 
stinctive and involuntary check upon the old 
man's rude intemperance of language when ir¬ 
ritated. Lettice did her very best to read the 
newspaper to his satisfaction; skipping every 
unnecessary word, just as Catherine had been 
accustomed to do, without hurting the sense in 
the least; and getting over the ground with all 
the rapidity the old veteran desired. This was 
a plan poor Mrs. Melwyn was far too nervous 
to adopt. If she missed a word it was sure to 
be the wrong one to miss—one necessary to, 
instead of encumbering the meaning. It was 
quite indispensable that she should rcstd simply and 
straightforwardly what was put before her, or 
she was certain to get into confusion, and have 
herself scolded. *£ven the dreaded and dreadful 
backgammon did tolerably well, while the gen¬ 
eral's politeness to the stranger lasted. Lettioe 
was surprised herself, to find how easily the 
task, which had appeared so awful, was dis¬ 
charged; but she had not long to congratulate 
herself. Gradually, at first by slow degrees, 
but afterword like the accelerated de-seont of a 
stone down the bill, acquired habit gave way to 
constitutional ill-humor. Alas, they tell us nature 
expelled with a pitchfork w’ill make her way 
back again; most true of the unrcgencrated 
uaturo—^most true of the poor blind heathen— 
or the poor untutored Christian, to all intents 
and purposes a heathen—too true even of those 
as.sis^ by better considerations, higher prin¬ 
ciples, and higher aids. 

First it was a ITule low gnimhiing; then a few 
impatient gesture.s; then a few impatient words 
—words became sentences; sentences of invec¬ 
tive—soon it was with her, just a.s it had been 
with others. This graduated progression as- 
.sisted, however, gradually to harden and prepare 
her. She was resolved - not to look frightened, 
though her very knees would knock together at 
times. She was determined never to allow her¬ 
self to feel provoked or hurt, or ill-used, let the 
general be ever so rude; and to .soften her heart 
by any such ideas she never allowed herself. 
Steadily she kept in mind that he was a suffer¬ 
ing, ill-disciplined, irritable old man; and by 
keeping these considerations in view, she actually 
achieved the most difficult—almost heroic effort. 
She managed to attain a frame of mind in which 
she could pity his sufferings, feel indulgence for 
his faults, wd remain quite placid ui^er Uieir 
effects as regarded herself. 

This oondnet before a very long time had 
elapsed produced an effect for more agreeable 
than she had over sutured to anticipate. 
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The general began to like her. 

Like many other cross people, he was exces¬ 
sively difficult to be pleased in one article—the 
way people took his scoldings. He was offended 
if they were received with cheerfulness—in the 
way Edgar had tried to laugh them off—he was 
still more vexed if people seemed hurt or sufler- 
ing under them; if they cried, it was bad, indeed. 
Like many others not absolutely wicked and 
cruel, though he could not control his temper, 
fie really did feel vexed at seeing the pain he 
had produced. His conscience would ciy out 
a little at such times. Now, nothing made him 
so uncomfortable and irritable, as having a 
quarrel with his conscience; a thing that did 
not very often happen, to bo sure—the said 
conscience being in his case not a very watchful 
guardian, but it was all the more disagreeable 
when it spoke. The genuine good temper and I 
habitual self-possession—^the calmness witiiout 
disrespect—the cheerfulness without careless¬ 
ness—the respectful attention stripped of all 
meanness or suliser\’ience which Lettice managed 
to preserve in her relations with him—at last 
made its way quite to his heart, that is to .say, 
to his taste or fancy, for I don't think he had 
much of a heart. He began to grow quite fond 
of her, and one day delighted, as much as he sur¬ 
prised Mrs. Melwyn, b}’ saying, that Miss Arnold 
really was a very pretty sort of young woman, 
and he thought suited them very -well. And so 
the grand difficulty of managing with the gen¬ 
eral's faults was got over, but there remained 
Mrs. Melwyn’s and the servants’. 

Lettice had never laid her account at finding 
any faults in Mrs. Mclwjm. That lady from 
the first moment she beheld her, had quite vron 
her heart. Her elegance of appearance, the 
dove-like softness of her countenance, the gentle 
sweetness of her voice, all conspired to make the 
most charming impression. Could there lie any 
thing under that sweet outside, but the gentlest 
and most indulgent of temper? 

No, she was right there, nothing could be more 
gentle, more indulgent than was Mrs. Mclwjm’s 
temper; and Letliec had seen so much of the 
rough, the harsh, the captious, and the nnamia- 
blc during her life, that grant her the existence 
of those two qualities, and she could scarcely 
desire any thing more. She had yet to learn 
what arc the evils which attend the timid and 
the weak. 

She had yet to know that there may be much 
concealed self-inJnlgcnce, where there is a most 
yielding disposition; and that they who are too 
cowardly to resist wrong and violence courage¬ 
ously, from a weak and culpable indulgence of 
their own shyness and timidity, wall afford a poor 
defense to those they ought to protect, and ex¬ 
pose them to innumerable evils. 

Lettice bad managed to become easy with 
the general; she could have been perfectly happy 
with Mrs. Melwyn, but nothing could get over 
the difficulties with the servants. Consoioua of 
the misrule they exorcised; jealods of the new 
comer—who soon showed fieftelf to be a clever 


and ^rited girl—a sort of league was 
diately instituted among them; its declared ob¬ 
ject being either to br^k her spirit, or get rid 
of her out of the house. The persecutions she 
endured; the daily minute troubles and vexa¬ 
tions } tfie difficulties cast in her path liy these 
dangerous yet contemptible foes, it would be 
endless to describe. 

Whatever she wanted she conld not get done. 
Even Bridget, under the influence of the upper- 
housemaid, proved a broken reed to lean upon. 
Her Are would never be lighted; nor heV room 
done at the proper time; and when she came 
down with red hands, purple cheeks, and, worst 
of dll, a red nose, looking this cold spring the 
very picture of chill and misery, the general 
would look cross, and Mrs. Melwyn not pleased, 
and would wonder, “ How she could get so 
starved, and why she did not make them light 
her fire.” 

She could make no reply but that she would 
ask Bridget to be more punctual. * 

It was worse, w'ken do what she would—ring 
as she would—nobody would come to fasten her 
dress for dinner till the last bell was sounding, 
and when it was impossible for her to pqy all 
those nice attentions to her appearance which 
the general’s critical eye demanded. Thoiiga 
he said nothing he would upon such occasions 
look as if he thought her a sloven; and Mrs. 
Melwyn, on her side, .seemed excessively fretted 
and uneasy, that her favorite would do herself 
•so little justice, and run the risk of forfeiting the 
general’s favor; and this last piece of injustice, 
Lettice did feel it hard to bear. 

It was the same in all the other minutiie of 
domestic life. Every trifling circumstance, like 
a midge’s sting, though insignificant in itself, was 
rendered in the sum total most troublesome. 

If they were going out walking. Miss Arnold’s 
shoes were never cleaned. She provided her- 
self with several pairs, that one at least might 
alwa 3 's be ready, and she not keep the general 
and Mrs. Melwyn waiting. It was of no use. 
The shoes were never ready. If there were 
several pairs, they were lost, or odd shoes 
brought up. 

She did not care for labor. She had no foolish 
pride about serving herself, she had been used to 
that sort of thing; she had not the slightest wish 
on earth to be a fine lady; but that "was forbidden. 
It was one of the things Mrs. Melwyn had made 
a point of, and continued to make a point of; 
but then, why did she not take care she should 
be better served ? 

She, the mistress in her own house! Waa 
it indiflbrenge to her guest s comforts ? No, 
her 4 inremitfiDg personal kindness forbade that 
idea. What was it then, that left her helpless 
guest thus exposed to want and insult ? Yes, 
v>ant! I may use the word; for in her new 
sphere of action, the things she required were 
absolute necessaries. The want in its way was 
as great as she had ever known. Yes, insult— 
for every little negligence was felt as an insult 
—Lettice knew too well that as an insult it was 
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intended. What made this kind Mrs. Melwyn 
permit such things? Weakness, nothing but 
weakness—culpable weakness—horror of that 
which would give her feeble spirit pain. 

Lettice found it extremely difficult to be candid 
in this instance. She who had never experienced 
what this weakness of the spirit was, found it 
sdmost impossible to be indulgent to it. She felt 
quite vexed and sore. But when she looked so, 
poor Mrs. Melwyn would put on such a sad, 
anxious, weary face, that it was impossible not 
to fe&l concerned for \ier, and to forgive her at 
once. And so this good, generous, kind-hearted 
being’s temper achieved another victory. She 
was able to love Mrs. Melwyn in spite of all her 
weakness, and the evils she in consequence suf¬ 
fered; and this indulgent afibction made every 
thing easy. 

There were times, however, when she found 
it almost too difficult to get on; but upon one 
occasion after another occurring of this nature, 
and still mbre when she discovered that Mrs. 
Melwyn was a yet greater sufierer from this 
servile tyranny than hcrselA she at last determ¬ 
ined to speak out, and see whether things could 
not be established upon a more reasonable and 
proper footing. 

There was one day a terrible quarrel with 
Randall. It happened that Randall was from 
home, drinking tea with a friend. She had 
either bound up the general’s ailing arm too 
tight, or the arm had swelled; however, for 
some reason or other the injured part became 
extremely painful. The general fidgeted and 
swore, but bofe it for some time with the sort 
of resolute determination, with which, to do him 
justice, he was accustomed to meet pain. At 
last the aching became so intolerable that it was 
scarcely to be endured; and after ringing twenty 
times to inqui/e whether Randall was come home, 
and uttering a heavy imprecation each time he 
was answered in the negative; what between 
pain and impatience he became so fevered that 
he really seemed quite ill, and bis sufferings 
were evidently more than he could w'cll endure. 
Poor Mrs. Melwyn, helpless and feeble, dared 
not propose to do any thing for him, though she 
saflere.d—soft, kind creature that she was— 
almost more in witnessing his distress than he 
did in the midst of it. At last Lettice ventured 
to say, that she ^bought it a great pity the gen¬ 
eral should continue to suffer this agony, which 
she felt assured must be positively dangerous, 
and modestly ventured to suggest that she should 
be allowed to undo the bandage and relieve the 
pressure. 

“ Dear me,” said Mrs. Melvrp, in a harried, 
frightened way, “could you venture? Siyiposc 
you should do mischief; better wait, perhaps.” 

“Easily said, ma’am,” cried the general. 
“ It’s not your arm that’s aching as if it would 
drop from your body, that’s plain. What’s that 
you’re saying. Miss Arnold ?” 

“ If you could trust me to do it, I was saying; 
if yon would give me leave, I woa)d undo the 
bandagpi and endeavor to mulre it more comfort¬ 


able. I am afraid that this pain and tight bind¬ 
ing may bring on positive inflammation. I really 
should not be afraid tortry; I have seen Mrs. 
Randall do it hundreds of times. There is no 
difficulty in it.” 

“Dear Lettice, how yon talk I” said Mrs. 
Melwyn, as if she were afraid Randall was 
behind the door. . “ No difficulty! How could 
Randall bear to hear you say so?” 

“I don’t know, ma'am; perhaps she would 
contradict me. But I think at all events there 
is n» difficulty that I could not manage.” 

“Well, then, for Heaven’s sake, try, child I” 
cried the general; “ for really the pain is as if 
all the dogs in Hockley were gnawing at it. 
Come along; do something, for the love of—” 

He suffered Lettice to help him off with his 
coat, and to undo the bandage, which she ac¬ 
complished very handily; and then observed that 
Mrs. Randall, in her haste to depart upon her 
visit, had bound up the wound in a most careless 
manner; and the irritation had already produced 
so serious an inflammation that she was quite 
alarmed, and suggested that the doctor should 
be sent for. 

The general swore at the idea of the doctor, 
and yet more Violently at that old hag Randall's 
confounded carelessness. Mrs. Melwyn looked 
miserable; she saw the cose was bad, and yet 
she knew that to send for the doctor, and take 
it out of Randall’s hands, would be an insult 
never to be forgiven. 

But Lettice was steady. She was not quite 
ignorant in those matters, and she felt it her 
duty to bo firm. She expostulated and remon¬ 
strated, and was just carrying her ])oint when 
Mrs. Randall came home; and, having heard 
below how things were going on, hurried, un- i 
called for, into the dining-room. 

She came in in a mighty pucker, as she would 
herself have called it, and began asking who had 
dared to open the wound and expose it to the 
air: and, seeing .Miss Arnold preparing to apply 
a bread-and-wiRcr poultice, which she had made, 
fell into such a passion of rage and jealoasy that 
she forgot herself so far as to snatch it from 
Lettice’s hand, vowing, if any body wa.s to be 
allowed to meddle with her arm, she would 
never touch it again so long as she lived. 

Mrs. Melwyn turned pale, and began in her 
softest way, 

“Now, really, Randall. Don’t bo angry, 
Randall—do listen, Randall. The bandage was 
too tight; I assure you, it was. Wo should not 
have thought of touching it cl.se.” 

“ What the devil, Randall, are you about to 
do now?” cried the general, as she took po^cs- 
sion of the arm, in no gentle fashion. 

“ Bind it up again, to bo sure, and keep the 
air out of it.” 

“ But you hurt me confoundedly. Ah I it’s 
more than I can bear. Don’t touch it—it’s as 
if it were on fire!” 

“ But it must be bound up, I say,” going on 
without the least regard to the torture she was 
evidently pnttingjiim to 
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But Lettioo interfered. 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Randijl,” she said, “ I do not 
think that you seem to bo aware of the state of 
inflammation that the arm is in. I assure you, 
you had tetter apply the bread-and-water poul¬ 
tice, and send for Mr. Ly.sons.” 

“ You assure me. Much you know about the 
matter, I should fancy.” 

“I think I know this much. Dear Mrs. 
Melw}'n ! Dear general 1 It is more serious 
than yon think. Pray, let mo write for Mr. 
Lysohs!” 

“ I do telicve she’s right, Randall, for the in¬ 
fernal torture you put me to is more than I can 
bear. Ach ! Let it go, will you ? Undo it! 
Undo it 1” 

Bui Mrs. Randall, unrelentingly, bound on. 

“ Have done, I say! Undo it! Will no¬ 
body undo it? Letticc Arnold, for Heaven’s 
'.ake !” His face was bathed with the sweat of 
agony. 

Randall persisted; Mrs. Melwyn stood pale, 
helpless, and aghast; but Lcttice hastened for¬ 
ward, scissors in hand, cut the bandage, and 
literated the tortured arm in a minute. 

Mrs. Randall was in on awfifl rage. She 
forgot herself entirely; she had often forgotten 
herself tefore; but there was something in this, 
being done in the presence of a third person, of 
one so right-minded and spirited as Lattice, 
which ma<lo both the general and his wife view 
It in a new light. A sort of vail seemed to fall 
iVom before their eyes; and for the first time, 
they both seemeil—and simultaneously—aware 
of the im[»ropricty and the degradation of sub¬ 
mitting to it. 

• “• Handall! Randall!” remonstrated Mrs. 

Melwyn, still very gently, however: hut it was 
a great step to remonstrate at all—but Randall 
was abusing Lettiee most violently, and her 
master and mistress into the bargain, for being 
governed by such as her! “ Randall! Randall! 
Ikin'l—^t'oii forgot yourself!” • ’ 

But the general, who had b(<en silent a second 
or two, at last broke forth, and roared. 

*• Have done with your infernal noise! won’t 
you, you beldam! Here, Letticc, give me the 
poultice; put it on, and then write for Lysons, 
will you?” 

In matters such as this, the first step is every 
thing. Mrs. Melwyn and her fiery partner had 
both been passive as a poor bewitched hen, we 
arc told, is with a straw over her neck. Once 
shift her position nnd the incubus is gone. 

The arrival of Mr. Ly.sons completed the vic¬ 
tory. Mortification was upon the eve of setting 
in. The relief from the bandage, and the emol¬ 
lient poultice applied by Lettiee, had in all 
probability saved the general’s life. 

Little Mrs. Randall cared for this demonstra¬ 
tion of her mistaken treatment she had been 
.too long accustomed to triumph, to yield the 
field undisputed to a rival. She took refuge in 
sulky silence, and when Mr Lyson.s «’as gone, 
desired to speak with Mrs. Melv^'u. 

The usjial harangue was made. “As she 
Voi,. I.—No. 2—M 


could no longer give satisfaction—would Mrs. 
Melwyn please to provide herself in a month.” 

The blood ran cold to Mrs. Melwyn’s heart. 
What I Randall 1 Impossible I What .should 
she do 1 What would the general do ? What 
would become of the servants? Who would 
look after them ? What could be done without 
the faithful Randall ? 

“ Oh, Randall! you don’t think of leaving me,’’ 
she began. ^ ^ 

I am not going to repeat the dialogue, which 
was much the same as that which usually ensues 
when the mistress entreats the maid to stay, thus 
puttiffg herself into an irremediably false position. 
The result of such entreaties was the usual one. 
Randall, assured of victory, took the matter with 
a high hand, and, most luckily for all parties, 
refused to be mollified. 

Then poor Mrs. Melwyn, in dismay and 
despair, returned to the drawing-room. She 
looked quite ill; she dared not tell \he general 
what had happened—positively dared not. She 
resolved to make one other appeal to Randal) 
first; to bribe her, as she had often done before, 
to bribe high—higher than ever. Any thisg, 
rather than part with her. 

But she was so nervous, so restless, so miser¬ 
able, that Lettiee observed it with much com¬ 
passion, and came and sat by her, which was 
her way of comforting her friend when she saw 
she wanted comfort. Mrs. Melwyn took her 
hand, and held it between both hers, and looked 
as if she greatly wanted comfort, ^ndeed. 

The general, soon after this, rose to go to 
bed. It wa.s earlier than his usual hour, for 
he was quite worn out with what he had suf¬ 
fered. 

So he left the two ladies sitting pver the fire, 
and then Mrs. Melwyn at lost opened her heart, 
and disclosed to her friend the dismal tidings— 
the cause of her present misery—and related in 
detail the dreadful oceurrenee of Randail's resig¬ 
nation. 

It was time, Lcttice thought, to speak out, 
and .she determined to venture upon it. She 
had long anxiously desired to emancipate the 
woman she loved with all the intensity of a 
child, from the fearful yoke under svliieh she 
snfibred: to di.ssolve the pernicious enchantment 
which surrounded her. She spoke, and she did 
so with so much gentleness, rca.-on, firmness, 
good-nature; that Mrs. Melv^'n yielded to the 
iilessed influenee. In short, if was that night 
determined that Randall's re.signniion, so far as 
Mrs. Melwvn was concerned, should be accepted. 
If that potentate chose tocoininunicate her resolu¬ 
tion herself to the general, it was well, and he 
must decide: otherwise Lettiee would take upon 
herself to do this, and, unless he opposed the 
measure, Randall should go. 

With little dilBoulty Lcttice persuaded Mrs. 
Melwyn not to ring for Randall that night, 
savin? that now she had resigned her position, 
her inistress had better allow herself to bo put 
to bed by her friend. This wo-S not a difficult 
task. That she should not moot Randall agnin 
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was what Mrs. Molwjn in her terror as mnch 
desired as Lattice did in her prudence. In short, 
the general, under the influence of Lettice’s rep¬ 
resentations—she was beginning to gain great 
influence with him—consented to part with'the 
maid; and Lettice had the inconceivable satis¬ 
faction of herself carrying to that personage her 
wages, and a handsome gratuity, and of seeing 
her that very morning quit the house, which was 
done with abundance of tears, and bitter lamen¬ 
tations over the ingratitude of mankind. 

How the house felt after she was gone, those 
who have been visited with a domestic plague 
of this nature will understand. To thos^who 
have not, so great a result from so apparently 
insignificant a cause would be utterly unimagin¬ 
able. 

“And so they lived very happy ever after-] 
ward.” 

Well—don’t stare—^they really did. 

A good ^nius W'as substituted for an evil one. 
Under her benign influence it is astonishing how 
smoothly and merrily things went on. The gen¬ 
eral was so comfortable that he very often forgot 
to^ cross; Mrs. Melwyn, content with every 
thing, but her power of showing her love for 
Lettice—^though she did this in every w'ay she 
eould think of. • 

And so I will leave this good, sensible. God¬ 
fearing girl for the present, 

“ blening and bleat in aU abe doca,” 
and tell you how Myra went to Mrs. Fisher, and 
something about that lady. 

(To be eontiaued.) 


[rrom Guizut's Diacourac on the English RcToIution.] 

THE A;VIERICAN REVOLUTION. 

BT OVIZOT. 

EORGE III. had been seated on the throne 
sixteen years, when, at fourteen hundred 
leagues from his capital, more than two millions 
of his subjects broke the ties which bound them 
to his throne, declared their independence, and 
undertook the foundation of the republic df the 
United States of America. After a contest of 
seven years, England was brought to recognize 
that independence, and to treat upon equal terms 
with the new st^. Since that time sixty-seven | 
years have elapsed, and, without any violent 
afibrt, without extraordinary events, by the mere 
development of their institutions and of the pros¬ 
perity which is the natural attendant on peace, 
the United States have taken an honorable place 
among great nations. Never was so rapid an 
sderatiun, so little costly at its origin, nor so 
little troubled in its progress. 

It is not merely to the absence of any power¬ 
ful rival, or to the boundless space open to their 
population, that the United States of America 
have owed this singular good fortune- The 
rapidity and the serenity of dieir rise to great- 
neas ue not the result of such fortunate acci- 
deuts alone, but are to be attributed in a great 
degree to moral causes. 


They rose r>Tio existence as a state under the 
banner of right and justice. In their case, too, 
the revolution from wnich their history dates 
was an act of defense. They claimed guaran¬ 
tees and asserted principles which were inscribed 
in their charters, and which the English parlia¬ 
ment itself, though it now refused them to its 
subjects, had formerly triumphantly claimed and 
asserted in the mother-country, with far greater 
violence and disorder than were occasioned by 
their resistance. 

They did not, to speak strictly, attempt a 
revolution. Their enterprise was, no doubt, 
great and perilous. To achieve the conquest 
of their independence, they had to go through a 
war with a powerful enemy, and the construc¬ 
tion of a central government in the place of the 
distant power whoso yoke they threw olT: but 
in their local institutions, and those which re¬ 
garded the daily affairs of life, they had no 
revolution to make. Each of the colonies al¬ 
ready enjoyed a free government as to its 
internal aflairs, and when it became a state 
found little change necessary or desirable in the 
maxims and organization of power. There 
was no ancient order of things to fear, to hate, 
to destroy; the attachment to the ancient laws 
and manners, the aflfectionate reverence fur the 
past, were, on the contrary, the general senti¬ 
ments of the people. The colonial government 
under the patronage of a distant monarchy, was 
easily transformed into a republican government 
under a federation of states. 

Of all the fonns or inodes of government, the 
republican is unquestionably that to which the 
general and spontaneous assent of the country 
is the most indispcn-sable. It is possible to, 
conceive of an absolute monarchy founded by 
violence, and indeed such have existed; but a 
republic forced upon a nation, popular govern¬ 
ment established contrary to the instinct and the 
wishes of a people—this is a siioctaole revolting 
equally to eSmraon scn.se and to justice. The 
Anglo-American colonies, in their transition 
into the republic of the United States, had no 
such difficulty to surmount; the Republic was 
the full and free choice of the people; and in 
adopting that form of government they did but 
accomplish the national wish, and develop in¬ 
stead of overturning their existing institution-s. 

Ninr W'as the perturbation greater in social 
than in political order. There were no conflicts 
between diflerent classes, no violent transfer of 
influence from one order of men to another. 
Though the crown of England bad still partisans 
in the colonies, their attachment had nothing to 
do with their position in the scale of society; 
indeed the wealthy and important families were 
in general the most firmly resolved on the con¬ 
quest of their independence and the foundation 
of a new system. Under their direction the 
people acted, and the event was accomplished. , 

And if society underwent no revolution, ve 
neither did men’s minds. The philosophical 
ideas of the eighteenth century, its moral sko]> 
tkism and iu religious onbeli^ had, no doubt 
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pMetrated into the United States, and had ob¬ 
tained some circulation there; bat the minds to 
'which they found entice were not entirely 
carried away by them^ they did nut take root 
there with their fundamental principles and 
their ultimate consequences: the moral gravity 
and the practical good sense of the old Puri¬ 
tans survived in most of the admirers of the 
French philosophers in America. The mass 
of the population remained profoundly Chris¬ 
tian, as warmly attached to its creed as ^ its 
liberties. 

While they rebelled against the authority of 
the King and the Parliament of England, they 
were submissive to the will of God and the pre¬ 
cepts of the Gospel, and while struggling for 
indc{>cndciice, they were governed by the same 
faith which hud conducted their ancestors to this 
land, where they laid the foundations of what 
was now rising into a state. 

The ideas and passions which now convulse 
and disorganize society under the name of de¬ 
mocracy, have an extensive and powerful sway 
in the United State.s, and ferment there with all 
the contagious errors and destructive vices which 
they involve. But they have hitherto Wen con¬ 
trolled and purified b}’ Christianity, by the ex¬ 
cellent political traditions, and the strung habits 
of obedience to law, which, in the midst of liber¬ 
ty, govern the population. Though anarchical 
{H-inciplrs are boldly proclaimed on this vast 
theatre, princi)>lc.s of order and oonservittion 
maintain their ground, and exercise a solid and 
energetic influence both over society and over 
individual minds; their presence and their pow¬ 
er are every where felt, oven in the party which 
, especially claims the name of democratic. They 
moderate its actions, and often save it, unknown 
to itself^ from its own intemperance. It is to 
these tutelary principles, which presided over 
the origin of the American revolution, that it 
owes it success. May Heaven grant that in 
the formidable struggle which they hate now 
to sustain ou every side, they may continue to 
guide this powerftd people, and may be always 
at hand to warn them in time of the abysses 
which lie so near their path! 

Three great men, Cromwell, William III., 
and Washington, stand forth in liistory as the 
heads and representatives of those supreme 
crises wfaieh have determined the fate of two 
great nations. For extent and energy of nat¬ 
ural talents, Cromwell is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the three. His mind was won¬ 
derfully prompt, firm, just, supple, and inventive, 
and he possessed a vigor of charaetor which no 
obstacle could daunt, no conflict wonry; he 
pursued his designs with an ardor as ex¬ 
haustless as his patience, whether through the 
slowest and most tortuous ways, or the most 
abrupt and daring. Ho excelled equally in 
winning men, and in ruliog them by personal 
and familiar intercourse; he displayed equal 
ability in leading an army or a party, He had 
the instinct of popularity and the^ifl of authority, 
and he let loose factions with as much audacity 


as he suMued them. But born in the midst of 
a revolution, and raised to sovereign power by a 
succession of violent shocks, his genius was, from 
first to last, essentially revolutionary; and though 
he was taught by experience the necessity of 
order and government, he was incapable of 
either respecting or practicing the moral and 
permanent lawa on which alone government 
can rest. Whether it was the fault of his na¬ 
ture, or the vice of his position, he wanted 
regularity and calmnesk in the exerdse of 
power; had instant recourse to extreme mea¬ 
sures, like a man constantly in dread of mortal 
dangers, and, by the violence of his remedies, 
perpetuated or even aggravated the evils which 
he sought to cure. The establishment of a 
government is a work which requires a more 
regular course, and one more conformable to the 
eternal laws of moral order. Cromwell was able 
to subjugate the revolution he had so largely 
contributed to make, but he did not succeed in 
establishing any thing in the place of what be 
had destroyed. 

Though less powerful than Cromwell by na¬ 
ture, William 111., and Washington succeeded 
in the undertaking in which he failed; they £xed 
the destiny and founded the government of their 
('(luntry. Even in the midst of a revolution they 
never accepted nor practiced a revolutionary 
policy; they never placed themselves in that 
fatal situation in which a man first uses anaroh- 
ieat violence as a stepping-stone to power, and 
then despotic violence as a necessity entailed 
upon him by its possession. They were natu- 
r^Iy placed, or they placed themselves, in the 
regular ways and under the permanent conditions 
of government. William was an ambitions prince. 
It is puerile to believe that, up to the moment of 
the appeal sent to him from Loudbn in 1688, he 
had l^en insensible to the desire of ascending the 
throne of England, or ignorant of the schemes 
long going ou to raise bim to it. William fol¬ 
lowed the progress of these schemes step by 
step; ho accepted no ^are in the means, but 
he did not repel the end, ai>d, without diroetly 
encouraging, he protected its authors. His 
ambition was ennobled by the greatness and 
justice of the cause to which it was attached— 
the cause of religious liberty and of the balance 
of power in Europe. Never did man make a 
va.st politicnl design more exclusively the thought 
and purpose of Ms life than William did. The 
vrork which he accomplished on the field or in 
the cabinet was his passion; his own a^ran- 
dizement was but the means to that end. What¬ 
ever were his views on the crown of England, 
he never attempted to realize them by violence 
and disorder. His mind was too well regulated 
not to know the incurable vice of such means, 
and too bdly to accept the yoke they impose. 
But when the career was opened to him by 
England herself, he did not safier himself to be 
det^red from entering mi it by the scruples of 
a private man; he 'wished his cause to triumph, 
and ho wished to reap the honor of the triumph. 
Rare and glorious mixture of worldly ability and 
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Christian faith, of personal ambition and devotion 
to pnblio ends 1 

Washington had no ambition; his country 
wanted him to servo her, and he became groat 
rather from a sense of duty than from taste; 
sometimes even with a paiiifB! clTurt. The trials 
of his public life were bitter to him; he prefer¬ 
red independence and repose to the exercise of 
power. But ho accepted, without hesitation, 
the task which his country imposed on him, and 

fulfilling it did nothing to diminish its burden. 
Born to govern, though he had no delight in 
governing, he told the American people what 
be believed to be true, and persisted in dping 
what he thought wise, with a firmness as un¬ 
shaken as it was simple, and a saorifioe of 
popularity tho more meritorious as it was not 
compensated by the pleasures of domination. 
The servant of an infant republic, in which the 
democratic spirit prevailed, he won the confi¬ 
dence of the*peoplc by maintaining its interests 
in opposition to its inclinations. Wliile founding 
a new government, he practiced that polic}', at 


I do not exactly know how peo{de dressed at 
that time; but I believe that sacks, and neg¬ 
ligees, and toupees wed'e going out, and the 
pigtail and the simpler modern stylo of dress 
coming in. 1 recollect hearing my mother de¬ 
scribe the misery of having her hair dressed two 
or three stories high, and of lying in it ail night 
ready for some visit or spectacle next day.' 1 
think 1 also rccollecit seeing Wilkes himself in 
an old-fashioned flap-waistcoated suit of scarlet 
and gold; and I am sure I have seen Murphy, 
the uramatist, a good deal later, in a suit of n 
like fashion, though soberer, and a large cocked- 
hat. Tho cock^-hat in general survived till 
nearly the present century. It was superseded 
by the round one during the French Revolution. 
I remember our steward at school, a very solemn 
personage, making his appearance in one, to our 
astonishment, and not a little to the diminutbn 
of his dignity. Some years later, I saw Mr. 
Pitt in a blue coat, buckskin breeches and boots, 
and a round hat, with powder and pigtail. He 
was thin and gaunt, with his hat ofi' his fore- 


once modest and severe, measured and indc-! head, and his nose in the air. Much about the 
pendent, which seems to belong only to the head ' same lime I saw his friend, the first Lord Livor- 
ofifh aristocratic senate ruling over an ancient ipool, a respec^tble looking old gentleman, in a 
state. His success does equal honor to Wash-1 brown wig. Later still, I saw Mr. Fox, fat and 
ington and to his country. , i jovial, though he was then declining. He, who 

Whether we consider the general destiny of *had been a “beau” in his youth, then looked 
nations, or tho lives of the great men whom they j something quaker-like as to dress, with plain col- 
have produced; whether we arc treating of a ored clothes, a broad round hat, white waistcoat, 
monarchy or a republic, an aristocratic or a de-1 and, if I am not mistaken, white stockings. He 
mocratio society, we gather the same light from ! w'as standing in Parliament-street, jmst where the 
facU; we see fiiat the same laws determine the ' street commences as you leave Whitehall; and 
ultimate success or failure of goverments. The [ was making two young gentlemen laugh heartily 
policy which preserve.s and maintains a state in j at something which he seemed to he relating. 


its ancient security and customary order is also 
tho only policy that can bring a revolution to a 
successful clo$e, and give stability to the insti¬ 
tutions whose lasting excellence may justify 
it to succeeding ages. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

M y father, whose manners were at once high¬ 
bred and lively, had some great acquaint¬ 
ances ; but I recollect none of them personally, 
except an old lady of quality, who (if memory 
does not strangely deceive me, and give me a 
personal share in what I only heu-d talked of; for 
old autobiographers of childhood most own them¬ 
selves liable to such confusions) astumded me 
one day by letting her false teeth slip out, and 
slapping them in again. 

1 had no idea of the existence of such phe¬ 
nomena, and could almost as soon have expected 
her to take off her head and re-adjust it. She 
lived in Red Lion-square, a quarter in different 
estimation from what it is now. It was at her 
house, I believe, that my father one evening 
mot Wilkes. He did not know him by sight. 


My father once took me—^but I can not say 
at what period of my juvenility—into both ' 
houses of Parliament. In the Commons, I saw 
Mr. Pitt sawing the air, and occasionally turn¬ 
ing to appeal to those about him, while he spoke 
in a loud, important, and hollow voice. When 
the poisons hq, appealed to, said “ Hear! hear!” 

I thought they said “ Dear! dear!” in objec¬ 
tion; and I wondered that he did not seem in 
the least degree disconcerted. The house of 
Lords, 1 must say (without meaning disrespect 
to an assembly which must always have con¬ 
tained some of the most accomplished men in 
the country), surprised me with the personally 
insignificant look of its members. I had, to be 
sure, conceived exaggerated notions 6[ the mag¬ 
nates of all countries; and perhaps might have 
expected to behold a set of conscript fathers; 
but in no respect, real or ideal, did they appear 
to me in their corporate aspect, like any thing 
which is understood by the word “ noble.” Tho 
Commons seemed to me to have the advantage; 
though they surprised me with lounging on the 
benches, and retaining their hats. I was not 
then informed enough to know tho difference 
between apparent and substantial importance; 
much less aware of the positive exaltation, which 


and happening to fall into conversation with 
him, while the latter sat looking down, he said 
something in Wilkes’s disparagement on which j that very simplicity, and that absence of preten 
the jovial-demagogue looked up in his face, and . sion, gave to the most potent assembly in Europe 
bunt out a laughing. ! —Leigh Htmt'f Autobiography. 
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[From Hourehold Words.] 

A PARIS NEWSPAPER. 

ITHIN the precincts of that resort for 
foreigners and provincials in Paris, tlie 
Palais Royal, is situate the Rue du 24 Fevrier. 
This revolutionary name, given after the last 
ijiitbreak, is still pronounced with difficulty by 
ihose who, of old, wore wont to call it the Rue 
de Valois. People are becoming accustomed to 
call the royally named street by its revolution¬ 
ary title, although it is probable that no one 
will ever succeed in calling the Palais Royal 
Palais National; the force of habit being in 
this instance too great to efface old recollections. 
Few foreigners have ever penetrated into the 
Rue de 24 Fevrier, though it forms one of the 
external galleries of the Palais Royal,'and one 
may see inere the smoky kitchens, dirty conks, 

I he night-side in fact, of the splendid restaurants, 
whose gilt fronts attnact attention inside. Rubi¬ 
cund apples, splendid game, truffies, and orto¬ 
lans, deck the one side; .smoke, dirty plates, 
rags, and smutty saucepans may be seen on the 
other. 

It is from an offioc in the Rue 8c 24 Fevrier, 
almost opposite the dark side of a gorgeous 
Palais Royal restaurant, that i.s.'sue 40,000 copies 
of a daily print, entitled the “ Constitutionnel.” 

Newspaper offices, be it remarked, arc al¬ 
ways to be found in odd holes and corners. To 
the mass in London, Printing-house square, or 
Lombard-street, Whitefriars, are m 3 'stical local¬ 
ities; yet they are the daily birth-places of that 
fourth estate which fulminates anathemas on all 
the follies and weaknesses of governments; and, 

, without which, no one can feel free nr inde- 
])endcnt. The “ Coustitutionncl ” office is about 
ns little known to the mass of its subscribers 
us either Printing-house square or Whitefriars. 

There is always an old and re.spectablo look 
about the interior of newspaper establishments, 
in whatever country you may flntJ them.* For 
rusty dinginess, perhaps, there is nothing to 
equal a London office, with its floors strewed 
with newspapers from all parts of the world, 
parliamentary reports, and its shelves creaking 
under books of all sorts, thumbed to the lost 
extremity. Notwithstanding these appearances, 
however, there is discipline—-there is real order 
in the apparent disorder of things. Those 
newspapers that-arc lying in heaps have to be 
accurately filed; those books of reference can 
bo pounced upon when wanted, on the instant; 
and as to reports, the place of each is as well 
known as it all. labeled and ticketed with the 
elaborate accuracy of a pnblic^ibrary. 

Not less rusty and not less disorderly is the 
appearance of a French newspaper office; but 
how different the aspect of tilings from what 
you see in England! 

Over the office of the “ Constitutiunnol ” is a 
dingy tricolor flag. A few broken steps lead 
to a pair of folding-doors. Inside is the sanc¬ 
tuary of the office, guarded by^ha[ flag as if 
by the honor of the country; for tricolor repre¬ 


sents all Frenchmen, be he prince or prole¬ 
tarian. 

You enter through a narrow passage flanked 
with wire cages, in which are confined for the 
day the clerks who take account of advertise¬ 
ments and subscriptions. Melancholy objects 
seem these caged birds, whose hands alone 
emerge at intervals through the pigeon-holes 
made for the purpose of taking in money and 
advertisements. The universal beard and^ mus¬ 
tache that ornament their chins, look, however, 
more unba.siness-like than are the men really. 
They arc shrewd and knowing birds that arc 
incldled in these wire cages. 

At publishing time, boys rushing in for papers, 
a.s in London offices, arc not here to be scent 
The reason of this is simple ; French newspaper 
proprietors prefer doing their work themselves 
—they will have no middle men. They servo 
all their customers by quarterly, yearly, or half- 
yearly subscriptions. In every town in France 
there are subscription offices for this journal, as 
■well, indeed, as for all great organs of the 
press generally. There arc regular forms set 
up like registers at the past-office, and all, of 
these are gathered at the i»eriodica] renewal of 
subscriptions to the central office. The period 
of renewal is every fortnight. 

Passing still further up the narrow and dim 
pH.ssagc, one sees a pigeon-hole, over which is 
written the word “ Advertisements.” This su- 
j)erscription is now supererogatory, for there no 
advertisements are received; that branch of the 
journal having been farmed out to a company 
at 350,000 fr. a year. This is a system which 
evidently saves a vast deal of trouble. The Ad¬ 
vertising Company of Paris has secured almost 
a monopoly of announcements and puffs. It has 
bought up the last page of nearly every Paris 
journal which owns the patronage and confi¬ 
dence of the advertising public of the French 
capital. At the end of the same dark passages 
are the rooms specially used for the editors and 
writers. In France, joiRnals are bought for 
their polemics, and not for their news: many of 
them have fallen considerably, however, from 
the high estate which they held in public opin¬ 
ion previous to the last revolution. There are 
men who -wrote in them to advocate and en¬ 
force principles, but in the chopping and chang 
ing times that Franco lives in, it is not unusual 
to find the same men with different principles, 
interest, or gain, being the object of each change. 
This result of revolution might have been ex¬ 
pected •, and Ikougk it would be unfair to in^ 
volve the whole press in a sweeping accusation, 
cases ij. point have been sufficiently numerooB 
to cause a want of confidence in many quartets 
against the entire press. 

The doings of now-spaper editors are not 
catalogued in print at Paris, as in America; 
but their influence being more occult, is not the 
less powerful, and it is this feeling that leads 
people to pay more attention to this or that 
leading article than to mere news. The an¬ 
nouncement of a treaty having been concluded 
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betweea certain powers of Eiirope, may not 
lower the funds j but if an inauential journal 
expresses an opinion that certain dangers are to 
be apprehended from the treaty in question, the 
exchanges wdl be instantly aaeoted. This is an 
instance among many that the French pe^le 
axe to be led in masses. Singly they have 
generally no ideas, either politically or conuner- 
eially. 

The importance of a journal being chiefly 
(tenteled in that portion specially devoted to 
politics, the writers of which are supposed, right 
or wrong, to possess certain influences, it is not 
astonishing the editorial offices have few occu¬ 
pants. The editorial department of the “ Con- 
Btitutionnel ” wears a homely appearance, but 
borrows impcn-tance from the influence that is 
wielded in it—^writers decorated with the red 
ribbon are not unfrequently seen at work in it. 
In others, and especi^ly in the editorial offices 
of some jotirnals, may be seen, besides the pen, 
more oflensive weapons, such as swords and 
pistols. This is another result efl* the personal 
system of journalism. As in America, the 
editor may And himself in the necessity of de¬ 
fending his arguments by arms. Ho is too no¬ 
torious to be abie to resort to the stratagem of 
a well-known wit, who kept amoted boxer in 
bis front office to represent the editor in hostile 
encounters. He goes out, therefore, to ffght a 
duel, on which sometimes depends not only his 
own fate, but that of his journal. 

With regard to the personal power of a new-s- 
paper name. It is only necessary in order to 
show how frequently it still exists, to state that 
the provisional government of February, 1848, 
was concocted in a newspaper office, and the 
revolution of 1830 was carried on by the editors 
of a {topnlar journal—that among the lower or¬ 
ders in France, at the present time, the names 
that are looked up to us those of chiefs, be¬ 
long to newspaper editors, whose leading arti¬ 
cles are read and listened to in cheap news¬ 
paper clubs, and whose “ orders ” are folibwed 
as punctually and as certainly as those of a 
general by bis troops. A certain class of French 
politicians may balikened to sheep: they fellow 
their “ leaders.” I 

The smallness of the number of offleiab in a 
French newspaper office is to be accounted for 
from the fact that parliamentary debates are 
transcribed on th% spot where the speeches are 
made; and the reporting staff never stirs from 
the legislative assembly. The divers corps of 
reporters for Paris journals form a corporation, 
with iu aldermen, or syndic!, and other minor 
officers. Each reporter is relieved ov^ry two 
minutes; and while bis ccflleagues arc succed- 
ing each other with the same rapidity, ho tran¬ 
scribes the notes taken during his two minutes’ 
“ turn.” The result of this revolving system is 
ooUated and arrartged by a gentleman selected 
for the purpose. This mode of proceeding in¬ 
sures, if necessary, the most verbatim transmis¬ 
sion of an important speech, and more equably 
divides the wiurk, than does the English system. 


where each reporter takes notes for half or three 
quarters of an hour, i^d spends two or three 
hours, and sometimes Grar or five, to transcribe 
his notes. The French parliamentary reporter 
is not the dispassionate auditor which the Eng¬ 
lish one is. He ap{dauds or condemns the 
orators, cheers or hoots with all the vehemence 
of an excited partisan. 

“ Penny-a-liners”' are uifltnown in Paris; the 
foreign and home intelligence being elaborated 
in general news’ offices, independent of the 
newspapers. It is there that all the provincial 
journals are received, the news of the day 
gathered op, digested, and multiplied by means 
of lithography; which is found more efficacious 
than the stylet and oiled “ flimsy” paper of our 
Penny-a-liners. It is from these latter places 
too, that the country journals, as well as many 
of the foreign press, the German, the Belgium, 
and the Spanish, are supplied with Paris news 
England is a good market, as most of our news¬ 
papers are wealthy enough to have correspond¬ 
ents of their own. 

My first visit to the Constitutionnel” was in 
the (lay-time, and I caught the editor os he was 
looking over *)me of his proofs. Their curious 
appearance led me to ask bow they were struck 
oiij and, in order to satisfy me, bo led the way 
up a dark stair, from wiflefa we entered upon 
the composing-rooms of tlie premises. These, 
in appearance, were like all other composing- 
rooms that I had seen ; the forms, and cases for 
the type, were similar to those ia London ; the 
men themselves had that worn and pale look 
which characterizes the class to which they be- 
long, and their pallor was not diminished by 
their wearing of the long beard and mustache ■ 
Their unbuttoned shirts and bare brca.sts, the 
short clay pipe, reminded me of the heroes ol 
the barri^es; indeed, 1 have every reason to 
know that these very compositors are generally 
foremost in revolutions; and thmigb they oftea 
jMrint fninistesial articles, they are not sba^^ 
in the opinitms which they help to spread. ^|| 
head printer contracts for the printing, ana 
chooses his men where he can find them best. 
As a body, these men were provident, I was 
ufid, and all subscribed to a fund for their poor, 
their orphans and widows ; they form a sort of 
trade union, and have very strict regulations. 

I found a most remarkable want of convenientm 
in the working of the types. For in-stance, thor» 
were no galleys, or longtitudinal trays, on which 
to place the type when it was set np; but when » 
small quantity bad been put together in column 
on a broad copper table, a string was passed 
round it to keep it together. Nor was there 
any hand-press for taking proofs; and hero 1 
found the explanation of the extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance of the proofs I had seen below. For 
when I asked to have one struck offj the head 
printer placed a sheet of paper over the typo, 
and with a great brush licat it in, giving the 
prewf a sunken and cmliossed appearaRce, which 
it seemed to pie would render correction ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult. The French, it se^ms, cam 
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Bot for imfroTement in this respect, any more 
than the Chinese, 'whom the brush hsis served in 
place of a printing-prels for some three thou¬ 
sand years. 

This journal has, as I have said, from 40,000 
to 50,000 subscribiBrs, in order to serve whom 
11 was necessary that the presses should be at 
work as early as eleven o’clock at night. But 
there is no difficulty in doing this, where news 
not being the tine qua non of journalism, pro¬ 
vincial and foreign intelligence is give as fresh, 
which in England would be considered much 
behind in time. But even when commencing 
business at the early hour above mentioned, 1 
found that it had been necessary for the paper 
to be composed twice over, in order to save 
time; and thus two printers’ establishments 
were required to bring out each number oi the 
journal in sufficient time for the country circu¬ 
lation by early morning trains. The necessity 
for this double composition is still existing in 
most of the French newspaper offices, but had 
been obviated here lately, by the erection of a 
new printing-machine, which sufficed by the 
speed of its working to print the given number 
of copies necessary for satisfying the wants of 
each day. 

Having seen through the premises, and wit¬ 
nessed all that was interesting in the day-time, 
I was politely requested to return in the even¬ 
ing, and see the remaining process of printing 
the paper and getting it ready to send out from 
the office. 

Punctually at eleven o’clock I was in the 
Rue du 24 Fevrier. Passing through the offices 
which 1 had seen in the morning, 1 was led by 
a sort of guide down to some passages dimly 
lighted with lamps. To the right and to the left 
we turned, descending stone stops into the bowels 
of the cartii as it seemed to me; the walls ooz¬ 
ing with slimy damp in some parts; dry and 
saltpetry in others. A bundle of keys, which 
were jingling in my guide’s hajid, made noises 
which reminded me of the description of pris¬ 
oners going down into the Bastilo or Tower. 
At another moment a sound of voices in the 
distance, reminded me of a scene of desperate 
coiners in a cellar. 

These sounds grew louder, as we soon en¬ 
tered a va.st stone cellar, in which rudely dress¬ 
ed men, half-naked a.s to their breasts and arms, 
were to be seen flitting to and fro at the com¬ 
mand of a superior; their long lieards and 
grimy faces, their short pipes and dirty appear¬ 
ance, made them Icxik more like devils than 
men, and I bethought me that here, at last, I 
bad found that real animal—^the printer’s devil. 

There were two or three printing-presses in 
the room, only one of which was going. Its 
rolling sound was like thunder in the cave, in 
which we stood. As paper after paper flew out 
Irora the sides of this creaking press, they were 
carried to a long table and piled up in he ops. 

Presently some of the stoutest men shouldered 
a mass of these, and my conductor and my¬ 
self following them, wo c'Rtero'd a passage 


which led -to another oellar, oontigoous to ffiat 
in which the papers were printed. There, sit¬ 
ting round a number of tables, were several 
young women. These women seized upon a 
portion of the papers brought in, and with an 
amazing rapidity folded them into a small com¬ 
pass. In a few minutes all the papers 1 had 
seen printed were folded and numbered OS' by 
dozens. Then comes another operation: a num 
came round and deposited before each woman 
a bundle of little paperclips, which I found to 
be the addresses of the subscribers. The wom¬ 
en placed the labels and the paste on one side, 
and^ commenced operations. A bundle of pa¬ 
pers, folded, was placed before each; the fore¬ 
finger, dipped in the paste, immediately touched 
the paper and the Intel simultaneously, and the 
“ Conslitntxnnel” flew out with a speed per¬ 
fectly astonishing from the hands of these wom¬ 
en, ready to be distributed in down or country. 
They were then finishing the labeling of tte 
papers for Paris circulation; 20,000 copies 
scarcely sufficing for the supply. 

This was the concluding sight in my visit to 
a Paris Newspaper-Office- 


ON the; DEATH OF AN INFANT. 

TO A MOTHER. 

BY THE AUTHOBESS OF " THE DISCIPLINE OP LIFE.” 

H IS languid eyes are closing, 

On the pale, placid cheek. 

The lashes dark reposing, « 

So wearily, so weak. 

Ho gasps with failing breath, 

A faint and feeble strife with death; 

Fainter and fainter still—’tis past, 

That one soft sigh—^the last- 

Thy watching and thy fearing. 

Mother, is over now; 

The seal of death is tearing 
That pale but angel brow, 

And now in the deep calm 
That follows days of wild alarm, 

Thy heart sinks down, and weeps, and weeps, 
O’er him who silent sleeps. 

Oh, Mother, hush thy crying. 

The ill of life is o’er. 

E’en now his wings are flying 
Unto a happy shore; 

Those wings of stainless white 
Unfolded ne’er to earthly sight, 

He spreads them now, they bear him high, 
Unto the angel company, 
s 

Prom sight of evil shrinking. 

From thought of grief like thine, 

At the first summons sinking 
Info the arms' divine. 

Oh 1 thou who knowest life. 

Temptation, trial, toil and stnfe, 

Wilt thon not still thine aching breast, 

To bless his early r^t ? 
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[From the Autablography of Leigh Hunt] 

RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. 

BT LEIGH HUNT. 

TUST after this period 1 fell in with a new set 
, V of acquaintances, accounts of whom may not 
be uninteresting. 1 forget what it was that intro¬ 
duced me to Mr. Hill, proprietor of the Monthly 
Mirror; but at his house at Sydenham I used to 
meet bis editor, Du l^is; Thomas Campbell, 
who 'was his ncighl)or; and the two Smiths, 
authors of The Rejected Addreucs. I saw also 
Theodore Hook, and Mathews, the comedian. 
Our host was a jovial bachelor, plump and rosy 
as an abbot; and no abbot could have presided 
over a more festive Sunday. The wine flowed 
merrily and long; the discourse kept pace with 
it; and next morning, in returning to town, we 
felt ourselves very thirsty. A pump by the 
road-side, with a plash round it, was a bewitch¬ 
ing sight. * 

They who knew Mr. Campbell only as the 
author of Gertrude of Wyoming, and the Plcas- 
wret of Hope, would nut have suspected him to 
be a^erry companion, overflowing with humor 
and anecdote, and any thing but fastidious. 
These Scotch poets have always something in 
reserve. It is the only point in wflich the major 
part of them resemble their countrymen. The 
mistaken character which the lady formed of 
Thomson from his Seaions is well known. He 
let part of the secret out in his Castle of Indo¬ 
lence ; and the ipore ho let out, the more honor 
it did to the simplicity and cordiality of the 
j)oet's nature, though not always to the elegance 
of it. Allan Ramsay knew his friends Gay and 
Somerville as well in their writings, as he did 
when he came to be personally acquainted with 
them; but Allan, who had bustled up from a 
barber’s shop into a bookseller’s, was “ a cun¬ 
ning shaver;” and nobody would have guessed 
the author of the Gentle Shepherd to be penu- 
rioas. Let none suppose that any insinuation to 
that effect is intended against Campbell. Ho 
was one of the few men whom I could at any 
time have walked half a dozen miles through 
'be snow to spend an evening -with; and 1 could 
no more do this with a penurious man than 1 
could with a sulky one. I know but of one fault 
he had, besides an extreme cautiousness in his 
'writings, and that oi^ was national, a matter of 
words, and amply overpaid by a stream of con¬ 
versation, lively, piquant, and liberal, not the 
less interesting for occasionally betraying an in¬ 
timacy with pain, and for a high and somewhat 
{trained tone of voice, like a man speaking with 
■uspended breath, and in the habit of subduing 
-js feelings. No man felt more kindly towai^ 
his fellow-creatures, or took less credit for it. 
When he indulged in doubt and sarcasm, and 
■poke contemptuously of things in general, he 
did it, partly, no doubt, out of actual dissatisfac¬ 
tion, but more perhaps flian he suspected, out 
of a fear of being thought weak and sensitive; 
which is a blind that the best men very com¬ 


monly practice. He professed to be hopeless 
and sarcastic, and took pains ail the while to set 
up a university (the Lorfdon). 

When I first saw this eminent person, he 
gave mo the idea of a French Virgil. Not that 
he was like a Frenchman, much less the French 
translator of Virgil. I found him as handsome, 
as the Abbe Dclille is said to have been ugly. 
But he seemed to me to embody a Frenchman’s 
ideal notion of the Latin poet; something a little 
more cut and dry than I had looked for; com¬ 
pact *and elegant, critical and acute, with a 
consciousness of authorship upon him; a taste 
over-anxious not to commit itself, and refining 
and diminishing nature as in a drawing-room 
mirror. This fancy was strengthened in the 
course of conversation, by his expatiating on 
the greatness of Racine. 1 think he had a vol¬ 
ume of the French poet in his hand. His skull 
was sharply cut and fine; with plenty, accord¬ 
ing to the phrenologists, both of the rcflcctivo 
and amative organs: and his poetry will bear 
them out. For a lettered solitude, and a bridal 
properly got up, both according to law and 
luxury, commend us to the lovely Gertrude of 
Wyoming. Hij face and person were rather on 
a small scale; his features regular; his eye 
lively and penetrating; and when ho s|)okc, 
dimples played about bis mouth; which, never¬ 
theless, had something restrained and clo.su in it. 
Some gentle puritan seemed to have crossed the 
breed, and to have left a stamp on his face, such 
as we often see in the female Scotch face rather 
than the male. But ho appeared nut at nil 
grateful for this; and when his critics and his 
Virgilianism were over, very unlike a puritan 
he talked! He seemed to spite his restrictions ; 
and, out of the natural largeness of his sympathy 
with things high and lo'w, to break at once out 
of Dclille's Virgil into Cotton’s, like a boy let 
loose from school. When 1 had the pleasure of 
hearing him afterward, 1 forgot his Virgiiian- 
isms, aiyl thought only of the delightful com¬ 
panion, the unaflected philanthropist, and the 
creator of a beauty worth all the heroines in 
Racine. 

Campbell tasted pretty sharply of the ginxl 
and ill of the present state of society, and, for a 
bookman, had beheld strange sights. He wit¬ 
nessed a battle in Germany from the top of a 
convent (on which battle he has left us a noble 
ode); and he saw the French cavalry enter a 
town, wiping their bloody swords on the honses’ 
manes. He was in Germany a second time—1 
believe to purchase books; for in addition to his 
classical scholarship, and his other languages, 
he was a reader of Gcrmaa. The readers there, 
among whom he is popular, both for his poetry 
and his love of freedom, crowded about him with 
aflcctionate zeal; and they gave him, what be 
did not dislike, a good dinner. Like many oi 
the great men in Germany, Schiller, Wieland, 
and others, he did not scruple to become editor 
of a magazine; and his name alone gave it a 
recommendation of the greatest value, and such 
as made it a grac# to write under hinu 
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I remember, one day at Sydenham, Mr. The¬ 
odore Hook coming lu unexpectedly to dinner, 
and amusing us very ifinoh with his talent at 
extempore verse. He was then a youth, tall, 
dark, and of a good person, with small eyes, and 
features moro round than weak; a face that had 
character and humor, but no refinement. His 
extempore verses were really surprising. It is 
easy enough to extemporize in Italian—one only 
wonders how, in a language in which every 
thing conspires to render verse-making easy, 
and it is difficult to avoid rhyming, this tllent 
should be so much cried up—but in English it 
is another matter. I have known but one other 
lierson besides Hook, who could extemporize in 
English; and ho wanted the confidence to do it 
in public. Of course, 1 speak of rhyming. Ex¬ 
tempore blank verse, with a little practice, would 
be found as easy in English us rhyming is in 
Italian. In Hook the faculty was very une¬ 
quivocal. He could not have been aware of all 
the visitors, still less of the subject of conversa¬ 
tion when he came in, and he talked his full 
diare till called upon; yet he ran his jokes and 
his verses upon us all in the ea.siest manner, 
saying something characteristic ^f every body, 
or avoiding it with a pun j and he introduced so 
agreeably a piece df village scandal upon which 
the party had been rallying Campbell, that the 
poet, though not unjcnlous of his dignity, was, 
perhaps, the most pleased of us all. Theodore 
afterward sat down to the pianoforte, and cn- 
larging upon this subject, made un extemjiore 
parody of a modern opera, introducing sailors 
and their clap-traps, rustics, &o., and making 
the poet and his supposed flame, the hero and 
heroine. He parodied music as well as words, 
• giving us the most received cadences and flour¬ 
ishes, and calling to mind (not w’ithout some 
hazard to his filial duties) the commonplaces of 
the pastoral songs and duets of the last lialf 
century; so that if Mr. Dignum, the Damon of 
Vauxhall, had been present, he woul^ have 
doubted whether to take it as an affront or a 
compliment. Campbell certainly took the theme 
of the parody as a compliment; for having drank 
a little more wine than usual that evening, and 
hapjieniiig to wear a wig on account of having 
lost his hair by a fever, he saddeiily took off the 
wig, and dashed it at the head of the performer, 
exclaiming, “ You dog 1 I’ll throw my laurels 
at you.” 

Mathews, the comedian, I had the pleasure 
of seeing at Mr. Hill’s several times, and of 
witnessing his imitations, which, admirable as 
they were on the stage, were still more so in 
private. His wife occasionally came with him, 
with her handsome eyes, and charitably made 
tea for us. Many years afterward I had the 
pleasure of seeing them at their ows table; and 
1 thought that while Time, with unuaual courtesy, 
had spared the sweet countenance of the lady, 
. he had given more force and intoreet to that of 
the husband in the very plowing of it up. 
Strong lines had been cut, and the face stood 
them well. I had seldom beeoltmore surprised 


than on coming close to Mathews on that occa¬ 
sion, and seeing the bust which he possessed in 
his gallery of his friend Liston. Some of those 
comic actors, like comic writers, are as unfarci- 
cal as can be imagined in their interior. The 
taste for humor comes to them by the force of 
contrast. The last time I had seen Mathews, 
his face appeared to me insignificant to what it 
was then. On the former occasion he looked 
like an irritable in-door pet; on the latter, he 
seemed to have been grappling with the jivorld, 
and to have got vigor by it. His face had 
looked out upon the Atlantic, and said to the 
old waves, “ fluffet on; I have seen trouble as 
well as you.” The paralytic afibetion. or what¬ 
ever it was, that twisted his mouth when young, 
had formerly appeared to be master of bis face, 
and given it a character of indecision and alarm. 
It now seemed a minor thing; a tw'ist in a piece 
of old oak. And what a bust was Liston's! 
The mouth and chin, with the thryat under it, 
hung like an old bag; but the up])er part of the 
head was as fine as possible. There was a 
speculation, a lookout, and even an elevation of 
character in it, as unlike the Liston on the stage, 
as Lear is to King Pippin. One might imagine 
Laberius to have had such a face. 

The reasons why Mathews’s imitations were 
still better in private than in public were, that 
he was more at his case personally, more secure 
of his audience (“fit though few”), and able to 
interest them with traits of private character, 
which could nut have been introduced on the 
stage. He gave, fur instance, tp persons who 
he thought could take it rightly, a picture of 
the manners and conversation of Sir Walter 
Scott, highly creditable to that celebrated per¬ 
son, and calculated to add regard to admiration. 
His commonest imitations were nt)t superficial. 
Something of the mind and character of the in¬ 
dividual was always insinuated, often with a 
dramatic dressing, and plenty of sauce piquante. 
At Sydenham he used to give us a dialogue 
among the actors, each of whom found fault 
with another for some defect or excess of his 
own. Kemble objecting to stiffness, Muuden 
to grimace, and so on. His representation of 
Inclcdon was extraordinary: his nose seemed 
actually to become aquiline. It is a pity 1 can 
not put upon paper, as represented by Mr. 
]Mathew.s, the singular gabblings of that actor, 
the lax and sailor-like twist of mind, with which 
every thing hung upon him; luid his profane 
pieties in quoting the Bible; for which, and 
swearing, he seemed to have an equal reverence. 

One morning, after stopping all night at this 
pleasant house, I was getting up to breakfas^ 
when i hoard the noise of a little boy having his 
face washed. Our host was a merry baohelor, 
and to the rosiness of a priest might, for aughi 
I knew, have added the paternity; but I had 
never heard of it, and still less expected to find 
a child in his house. More obvious and ob¬ 
streperous proofs, however, of the existence of 
a boy w'ith a dirty face, could not have been 
met with. You heard the child crying and ob- 
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jecting; thea die woman remonstrating; then 
the cries of the child snubbed and swallowed up 
in the hard towel; and at intervals out came 
his voice bubbling and deploring, and was again 
swallowed up. At breakfast, the child being 
pitied, I ventured to speak abisit it, and was 
' laughing and sympathizing in perfect good faith, 
when Mathews came in, and I found that the 
little urchin w'as he. 

Of James Smith, a fair, stout, fresh-colored 
ipan, jvith round features, I recollect little, ex¬ 
cept that he used to read to us trim verse.s, with 
rhymes os pat as butter. The best of his verses 
are in the Rejected Addraus; and they are ex¬ 
cellent. Isaac Hawkins Browne with his Pipe 
of Ihbaeco, and all the rhyming jeux-d'esprit in 
^1 the Tracts, are extinguished in the compar¬ 
ison ; not excepting the Probationary Odes. Mr. 
Fitzgerald found himself bankrupt in non sequi- 
turs,- Crabbe could hardly have known which 
was which,,himself or his parodist; and Lord 
Byron confessed to me, that the summing up of 
his philosophy, to wit, that 

“ Naught is every thing, and every thing is naught," 

wm very posing. Mr. Smith would sometimes 
repeat after dinner, with bis brother Horace, an 
imaginary dialogue, stuffed .full of incongruities, 
that made us roll with laughter.* His ordinary 
verse and prose were too full of the ridicule of 
city pretensions. To bo superior to any thing, 
it should not always be running in one’s head. 

His brother Horace was delicious. Lord 
Byron used to. say, that this epithet should be 
applied only to eatables; and that he wondered 
a friend of his (I forget who) that was critical in 
matters of eating, should use it in any other 
sense. I know not what the present usage may 
be in the circles, but classical authority is against 
his lordship, from Cicero downward; and 1 am 
content with the modern warrant of another 
noble wit, the famous Lord Peterborough, who, 
in his fine, open way, said of Fenelon, that he 
was such a “delicious creature, he was forced 
to get away from him, else he would have made 
him pious!” I grant there is something in the 
word delicious which may be said to comprise a 
reference to every species of pleasant taetc. It 
is at once a quintessence and a compound; and 
a friend, to deserve the epithet, ought, perhaps, 
to be capable of delighting us as much over our 
wine, as on graver <^casions. Fenelon hinuelf 
could do this, with all his piety; or rather he 
could do it because his piety was of the true 
sort, and relished of every thing that was sweet 
and afl'ectionate. A finer nature than Horace 
Smith’s, except in the single instance of Shelley, 
I never met with in man; nor even in Kiat in¬ 
stance, all circumstances considered, have I a 
right to say that those who knew him as inti¬ 
mately as 1 did the other, would not have had 
(he same reasons to love him. Shelley himself 
had the highest regard for Horace Smith, as 
may be seen by the following verses, the initials 
in which the reader has hete the pleasure of 
filling up: 


“Wit and lenM, 

Virtue and human knowledge, all that mi^ 

Make thi* dull world ft buoincaa of dmigh^ 

Are all combined in H. S.” 

Horace Smith diflered with Shelley on some 
points; but on others, which all the world agree 
to praise highly, and to practice very little, he 
agreed so entirely, and showed unequivocally 
that he did agree, that, with the exception of 
one person (Vincent. Novcllo), too diffident to 
gain such an honor from his friends, they were 
the *only two men I had then met with, from 
whom I could have received and did receive 
advice or remonstrance with perfect comfort, 
because I could be sure of the nnmixed motives 
and entire absence of self-reflection, with which 
it would come from them. Shelley said to me 
once, “I know not what Horace Smith must 
take me for sometimes: 1 am afraid he must 
think me a strange fellow; but is it not odd, 
that the only truly generous person I ever know, 
who had money to be generous with, should be 
a stockbroker! And he writes poetry, too,” 
continued Shelley, his voice rising in a fervor of 
astonishment; “he writes poetry and jiastoral 
dramas, and yet knows how to make money, 
and does make it, and is still generous!” Shel¬ 
ley had reason to like him. Horace Smith wa« 
one of the few men, who, through a cloud of 
detraction, and through all that diflerence of 
conduct from the rest of the world, which nat¬ 
urally excites obloquy, discerned the greatness 
of my friend’s character. Indeed, he became a 
witness to a very unequivocal proof of it, which 
I shall mention by-and-by. The mutual esteem 
was accordingly very great, and aro.se from cir¬ 
cumstances most honorable to both parties. “ I 
believe,” said Shelley on another occasion, “ that' 
I have only to say to Horace Smith that 1 want 
a hundred pounds or two, and he would send it 
me without any eye to its being returned ; such 
faith has he that 1 have something within me, 
beyond what the world supposes, and that I 
could only ask his money for a go<xl purpose.” 
And Shelley would have sent for it accordingly, 
if the person for whom it was intended had not 
said Nay. I will now mention the circumstance 
which first gave my friend a regard for Horace 
Smith. It concerns the person just mentioned, 
who is a man of letters. It came to Mr. Smith's 
knowledge, many years ago, that this person 
was suffering under a pecuniary trouble. H« 
knew little of him at thb „me, but had mot him 
occasionally; and he availed himself of this cir¬ 
cumstance to write him a letter as full of del- 
ictusy and cordiality as it could hold, making it 
a matter of grace to accept a bank-note of c£lOO 
which he inclosed. I speak on the best au¬ 
thority, that of the obliged person himself; who 
adds that he not only did accept the money, but 
felt as light and happy under the oblignUun, a.s 
he has felt miserable under the very report of 
being obliged to some; and he says, that noth- ■ 
ing could induce him to withhold his name, but 
a rea-son, which the generous, during his liGs- 
time, would thllik becoming. 
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I have said that Horace Smith was a stock¬ 
broker. He left business with a fortune, and 
went to live in Prance,* where, if he did not in¬ 
crease, he did not seriously diminish it; and 
France added to the pleasant stock of his knowl- 
ed^e. 

On returning to England, he set about exert¬ 
ing himself in a manner equally creditable to 
his talents and interesting to the public. I 
would not insult either the modesty or the 
understanding of my friend while he was ^live, 
by comparing him with the author of Old Mor¬ 
tality and Guy Manwring: but I ventured to 
say, and I repeat, that the earliest of his novels, 
Srambletye House, ran a hard race with the 
novel of Woodstock, and that it contained more 
than one character not unworthy of the best 
volumes of Sir Walter. I allude to the ghastly 
troubles of the Regicide in his lone house; the 
outward phlegm and merry inward malice of 
Winky Boss (a happy name), who gravely smoked 
a pipe with his mouth, and laughed with his 
eyes; and, above all, to the character of the 
princely Dutch merchant, who would cry ont 
that he should bo ruined, at seeing a few nut¬ 
megs dropped from a bag, and ^en go and give 
a thousand ducats for an antique. This is hit¬ 
ting the high mercantile character to a niccity 
—minute and careful in its means, princely in 
its ends. If the ultimate eflect of commerce 
(permuUi transibunt, &c.) were not something 
very diflerent from what its pursuers imagine, 
the character would be a dangerou.s one to soci¬ 
ety at large, because it throws a gloss over the 
spirit of money-getting; but, meanwhile, nobody 
could [laint it belter, or has a greater right to 
recommend it, than he who has been the first to 
make it a handsome portrait. 

The personal appearance of Horace Smith, 
like that of most of the individuals 1 have met 
with, was highly indicative of his character. 
His figure was good and manly, inclining to the 
robust; and his countenance |xtrem«]y frank 
and cordial; sweet without weakness. I have 
been told he was irascible. If so, it must have 
been no common offense that could have irritated 
him. He had not a jot of it in his appearance. 

Another set of acquaintances which I made at 
this time used to assemble at the hospitable 
table of Mr. Hunter, the bookseller, in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. They were the survivors of the 
literary psurty that were accustomed to dine with 
his predecessor, Mr. Johnson. They came, as 
of old, on the Friday. The most regular were 
Fuseli and Bonnycostle. Now and then, God¬ 
win was present: oftener Mr. Kinnaird the 
magistrate, a great lover of Horace. 

Fuseli was a small man, with energetic feat¬ 
ures, and a white head of hair. Our host’s 
daughter, then a little girl, used to call him the 
white-beaded lion. He combed his hair up from 
the forehead; and, as his whiskers were large, 
his face was set in a kind of hairy frame, which, 
in addition to the fierceness of hi' 'onk, really 
gave him an aspect of that sort, ^•'hherwi.sc, 
his features were rather shar^ than round. He j 


would have looked much like an old militarv 
officer, if his face, besides its real energy, had 
not affected more. There was the same defect 
in it as in his pictures. Conscious of not having 
all the stren^h he wished, he endeavored to 
make out for it by violence and pretension. He 
carried this so far, as to look fiercer than usual > 
when he sat for his picture. His friend and 
engraver, Mr. Houghton, drew an admirable 
likeness of him in this state of dignified extrav¬ 
agance. He is sitting back in bis chair, leanipg 
on his hand, but looking ready to pounce withal. 
His notion of repose was like that of Pistol: 

• “ Now, PUtol, lay thy head in Furies’ lap." 

Agreeably to this over-wrought manner, he was 
reckoned, I believe, not quite so bold os he 
might have been. He painted horrible pictures, 
as children tell horrible stories; and was fright¬ 
ened at his own lay-figures. Yet he would 
hardly have talked as ho did aboqt his terrors, 
had ho been as timid as some .supposed him. 
With the afiected, impression is the main thing, 
let It be produced how it may. A student of 
the Academy told me, that Mr. Fuseli coming 
in one night, when a solitary candle had<been 
put on the floor in a corner of the room, to pro¬ 
duce some effect or other, he said it looked 
“ like a damned soul.” This was by way of 
being Dantesque, as Michael Angela was. 
Fuseli was an ingenious caricaturist of that 
master, making great bodily dbplays of mental 
energy, and being ostentations with bis limbs 
and muscles, in proportion as he could not draw 
them. A leg or an arm was to be thrust down 
one’s throat, because be knew we should dispute 
the truth of it. In the indulgence of this will¬ 
fulness of purpose, generated partly by impa¬ 
tience of study, partly by want of sufficient 
genius, and, no doubt, also by a sense of supe¬ 
riority to artists who could do nothing but draw 
correctly, he oared for no time, place, or cir¬ 
cumstance, in hb pictures. A set of prints, 
after his designs, for Sbokspearo and Cowper, 
exhibit a chaos of mingled genius and absurdity, 
such as, perhaps, was never before seen. He 
endeavored to bring Michael Angelo’s apostles 
and prophets, with their superhuman ponderous- 
ness of intention, into the common-places of 
modern life. A student reading in a garden, u 
all over intensity of muscle ; and the quiet tea- 
table scone in Cowper, he has turned into a 
preposterous conspiracy of huge men and women, 
all bent on showing their thews and postures, 
with dresses as fantastical as their minds. One 
gentleman, of the existence of whose trowsers 
you arc not aware till you see the terminating 
lin^at the ankle, is sitting and looking grim on 
a sofa, with his bat on and no waistcoat. Yet 
there is real genius in bis designs for Milton, 
though disturbed, as usual, by strainings after 
the encrgelio. His most extraordinary mistake, 
after all, b said to have been on the subject of 
hi.'^ coloring. It was a sort of livid green, like 
brass di.seased. Yet they say, that when praised 
for one of hb pictures, he would modestly ob- 
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aerre, “ It is a pretty color.” This might have 
been thought a jest on his part, if remarkable 
■tories were not told of the mistakes made by 
other people with regard to color. Sight seems 
the least agreed upon, of all the senses. 

Fuseli was lively and interesting in conversa* 
Uon, but not without his usual faults of violence 
and pretension. Nor was he always as decorous 
as an old man ought to be; especi^ly one whose 
torn of mind is not of the lighter and more 
pleasurable cast. The licenses he took were 
coarse, and had not sufficient regard to bis com¬ 
pany. Certainly they went a great deal bej'ond 
his friend Armstrong; to whose account, Lbe¬ 
lieve, Fuseli’s passion for swearing was laid. 
The poet condescended to be a great swearer, 
and Fuseli thought it energetic to swear like 
him. His friendship with Bonnycastle had 
something child-like and agreeable in it. They 
came and went away together, for years, like a 
oouple of oldjschoolboys. They, also, like boys, 
rallied one another, and sometimes made a sin¬ 
gular display of it—Fuseli, at least, for it was 
he that was the aggressor. 

Bonnycastle was a good fellow. He was a 
tall,agaunt, long-headed man, with large feat¬ 
ures and spectacles, and a deep, internal voice, 
with a twang of rusticity in it; and he goggled 
over his plate, like a horse. I often thought 
that a bag of corn would have hung well on 
him. His laugh was equine, and showed his 
teeth upward at the sides. Wordsworth, who 
notices similar mysterious manifestations on the 
part of donkcys,KWOuld have thought it ominous. 
Bonnycastle was passionately fond of quoting 
Shakspeare, and telling stories; and if the Edin¬ 
burgh Review had just come out, would give us 
all the Jokes in it. He had once an hypochon¬ 
driacal disorder of long duration; and he told 
us, that ho should never forget the comfortable 
sensation given him one night during this dis¬ 
order, by his knocking a landlord, tnat was 
insolent to him, down the man’s staircase. On 
the strength of this piece of energy (having first 
ascertained that the offender was not killed) he 
went to bed, and had a sleep of unusual sound¬ 
ness. Perhaps Bonnycastle thought more highly 
of his talents than the amount of them strictly 
warranted; a mistake to which scientific men 
appear to be more liable than others, the uni¬ 
verse they work in being so large, and their 
universality (in Bacop’s sense of the word) being 
often so small. But the delusion was not only 
pardonable, but desirable, in a man so zealous 
in the performance of his duties, and so much 
of a human being to all about him, as Bonny- 
oastle was. It was delightful one day to hear 
him speak with complacency of a translMion 
which had appeared of one of his books in 
Arabic, and which began by saying, on the part 
of the translator, that “ it had plea^ God, for 
the advancement of human knowledge, to raise 
us up a Bonnycastle.” Some of his stories were 


a little romantic, and no less authentic. He 
had an anecdote of a Scotchman, who boasted 
of being descended from the Admirable Crichton; 
in proof of which, the Scotchman said he had 
“ a grit quantity of tablc-leonen in his possession, 
marked A. C., Admirable Crccchton.” 

Kinnaird, the magistrate, was a stout, san¬ 
guine man, under the middle height, with a fine, 
lamping black eyo^ lively to the last, and a 
person that “ had increased, was increa.sing, and 
ougl)J to have been diminished;'* which is by 
no means what he thought of the prerogative. 
Next to his bottle ho was fond of his Horace; 
and, in the intervals of business at the police- 
office, would enjoy both in his arm-chair. Be¬ 
tween lire vulgar calls of this kind of magistracy, 
and the perusal of the urbane Horace, there 
must have been a gusto of contradiction, which 
the bottle, perhaps, was required to render quite 
palatable. Fielding did not love his bottle the 
less for being obliged to lecture the drunken. 
Nor did his son, who succeeded him in taste and 
office. I know not bow a former poet-laureat, 
Mr. Pyc, managed; another man of letters who 
was fain to accept a situation of this kind. 
Having been a, man of fortune and a member 
of Parliament, and loving his Horace to boot, he 
could hardly have done without his wine. I 
saw him once in a state of scornful indignatian 
at being interrupted in the perusal of a manu¬ 
script by the monitions of his police-officers, 
who were obliged to remind him, over and over 
again, that he was a magistrate, and that the 
criminal multitude were in waiting. Every time 
the door opened, be threatened and he implored. 

"Otium divog rogat in patenti 
PrcnaiM." 

Had you quoted this to Mr. Kinnaird, his eyes 
would have sparkled with good-fellowship; ho 
would have finished the verso and the bottle 
with yon, and proceeded to as many more as 
your head could stand. Poor fellow, the last 
time I sr.w him, he was an apparition formidably 
substantial. The door of our host’s dining-room 
opened without my hearing it, and, happening 
to turn round, 1 saw a figure in a great coat 
literally almost as broad as it was long, and 
scarcely able to articulate. He was dying of a 
dropsy, and was obliged to revive hirmself, be¬ 
fore he -was fit to converse, by the wine that 
was killing him. But he had cares besides, and 
cares of no ordinary description; and, for my 
part, I will not blame even his wine for killing 
him, unless his cares could have done it more 
agreeably. After dinner that day, he was com¬ 
paratively himself again, quoted his Horace as 
usual, talked of lords and courts with a relisl^ 
and tegged that God tave the King might be 
played to him on the piano-forte; to whieb ho 
listened, as if his soul had taken its hat off 1 
believe he would have liked to die to God satis 
the King, and to have ” waked and found those 
visions true.” 
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ODE TO THE SUN. 

BY LEIOK HUNT. 

T he main object of thU poem i-s to impreea 
the beantifu! and animating fact, that the 
greatest visible agent in our universe, the Sun, 
U also une of the most beneficent ■, and thus to 
lead to the inference, that spiritual greatness 
and goodness are in like proportion, ant^ its 
Maker benedccnce itself, through whatever ap¬ 
parent inconsistencies ho may work. The Sun 
is at once the greatest Might and Hight that 
we behold. 

A secondary intention of the poem is to ad* 
monish the carelessness with which people in 
general regard the divinest wonders of the erea- 
lion, in consequence of being used to their society 
—this great and glorious mystery, the Sun, not 
excepted. “Familiarity," it is said, “breeds 
contempt." To which somebody emphatically 
added, “ With the contemptible.” I am far 
from meaning to say that all who behold the 
Sun with too little thought are contemptible. 
Habit docs strange things, evcn«with the most 
reflecting. But of this 1 am sure, that in proper- 
lion as any body wishes to prove himself worthy 
of his familiarity with great objects, he will not 
bo sorry to bo reminded of their greatness, 
e.specially as reverence need not diminish de¬ 
light; for a heavenly “Father" can no more 
desire the admiration of him to be oppressive 
lo us, than an earthly one; else fathcrliness 
would bo unfathcrly, and sunshine itself a 
gloom. 

When the Florentines crowded to some lectures 
of Galileo, because they were on a eomet which 
hail just made its appearance, the philosopher 
was bold enough to rebuke them for showing 
such a childish desire to hear him on this par¬ 
ticular subject, when they were in the habit of 
neglecting the marvels of creatiqp whioh daily 
presented themselves to their eyes. 

ODE TO THE SUM. 

I’resence divine 1 Great lord of this our sphere I 
Bnngcr of light, and life, end joy, and beauty— 

God midst a milUun gods, that fur and near 
Hold cacli his orbs in rounds of rapturous duty ;* 
Oh, never may I, while I lilt this brow, 

Velievo in any god le$t like a god than thou. 

Thou art the mightiest of all tilings we see, 

And thou, the mightiest, art among the kindest; 

The planets, dreadfully and easily, 

About thee, os in sacred sport, thou wmdeet: 

And tliine illustrioua hands, for all that power, 

Ught soft on the babe’s check, and nurse die budding 
flower. 


* Aapturous—transporting, carrying away. The reader 
van take the word cither in its spiritual or material sense, 
or both; according as ho agrees or disagrees with Kep- 
pler and others respecting the nature of the planetary 
bodies. • • 
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They say that in thine orb is movement dire, 

Tempest and flame, as on a million oceans: 

Well may it be, thou heart of heavenly fire; 

Such looks and smiles befit a god's emotitnis; 

We know thee gentle in the midst of bU, 

By those smooth orbs in heaven, this sweet fruit on the 
walL 

1 feel thoo, here, myself, soft on my band; 

Around me is thy mute, cetestiid pieBence; 

Itcverenco and awe would make me fear to ahnd 
Within thy beam, were not all Good its essence: 

Were not all Good its csscnilb, and from thence* . 
All good, glad heart deriv'd, and cbild-Iikc confidence 

I kqpw that there is Fear, and Grief, and Pain, 

Strange foes, though stranger guardian friends of 
Pleasure: 

1 know that poor mea lose, and rich men gain. 

Though oft Oi' unseen adjusts tlie seeming measure: 

I know that Guile may teach, while Truth must bow. 
Or bear contempt and shame on his benignant brow. 

But while thou sit'st, mightier than all, O Sun, 

And e’en when sharpest felt, still throned in kindness, 

I sre that greatest and that best are one, 

And that all else works tow’rd it, though in blindness. 

Evil 1 sec, and Fear, and Grief, and Pain, 

Work under Good, tbcir lord, embodied in thy reign, 

I sec the molten gold darkly refine 
O'er the great sen of human jiiy and sorrow ; 

1 hear tlio deep voice of a grief divine 
Calling sweet notes to some diviner morrow; 

And though I know not how the two may part, 

] fuel tliy rays, U Son, write it upon my heart. 

Upon my heart thou writi'st it, ns thtu, 

Heart of those worlds, art writ on by a greater: 

Beam’d on with lore from some still mightier brow. 
Perhaps by that which waits some new relatur; 

Some amaz'd man, who sees new splendors driven 
Thick round a Sun of suns, and fears he looks at 
heaven.* 

'Tia easy for vain man, Time's growing child. 

To dare pronounce n i thy material seeming 

Heav’n, for its own gooi ends, is mute and mild 
To many a wrong of iium's presumptuous dream¬ 
ing. 

Matter, or mind, of cither, what knows lie I 
Or how with more than both thine orb diMnt. may be* 

Art thou a god, indeed ? or thyseJf heaven ? 

And do wc tastu thee here m light and flowers t 

Art thou the first sweet place, where hearts, made 
even. 

Sing tender songs in carth-rcmemlicring bowers t 

Enough, my soul. Enough tliruugli thi-e, (> Sun, 

To learn the sure good song—Greatest and Best are 
one. 

Enough for nsin to work, to hope, to love. 

Copying thy zeal iintii-’d, thy sniil(> uuscoming: 

Gladno see gods tliick ns the stars above. 

Bright with the God of gods’ eternal morning; 

Round about whom perchance endless they go. 
Ripening their earths to heavens, as love and wisdom 
grow. 


* Alluding to a central sun; that is to s-iy, a sun gov. 
emiiig other suns, which is st^poaed to exist in the eon- 
stsllation Heroules. 
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[From Amaohold Wordi.] 

TWO-HANDED DICK THE STOCKMAN. 

AM ADVEMTURB IN IKK BUSB. 

RAVELING in the Bush one rainy season, 

I put up for the night at a small, weather¬ 
bound inn, perched half way up a mountain 
range, where several Bush servants on the 
tramp had also taken refuge from the down¬ 
pouring torrents. I had had a long and fatigu- 
ing ride over a very had country, so, alter sup¬ 
per, retired into the furthest corner of the one 
room, that served for “ kitchen, and parlor, and 
all,” and there, curled up in my blank^, in 
preference to the bed olSsred by our host, which 
was none of the cleanest; with half shut eyes, 
1 glumly puffed at my pipe in silence, allowing 
the hubble-bubble of the Bushmen’s gossip to 
Bow through my unnoting ears. 

Fortunately for my peace, the publican’s stock 
of rum had been some time exhausted, and as I 
was the latest comer, all the broiling and frying 
had ceased, but a party sat round the fire, evi¬ 
dently set in for a spell at “ yarning.” At first 
the conversation ran in ordinary channels, such 
as abort reminiscences of old world rascality, 
perils in the Bush. Till at length a topic arose 
w'hich seemed to have a paramount interest for 
all. This w’Bs the prowess of a certain Two- 
handed Dick the Stockman. 

“Yes, yes; I’ll tell you what it is, mates,” 
said one; “ this confounded reading and writing, 
that don’t give plain fellows like you and me a 
chance; now if it were to come to fighting for 
a living, I don’t care whether it was half-minute 
time and London rules, rough and tumble, or 
single stick, or swords and Wyonets, or toma¬ 
hawks—I’m dashed if you and me, and Two- 
handed Dick, wouldn’t take the whole Legisla¬ 
tive Council, the Governor and Judges—one 
down t'other come on. Though, to be sure, 
Dick could thrash any two of us.” 

I was too tired to keep awake, and dozed ofi| 
to be again and again disturbed with cries of 
“ Bravo, Dick I” “ That’s your sort!” “ Hou- 
ray, Dick!” all signifying approval of that indi¬ 
vidual’s conduct in some desperate encounter, 
which formed the subject of a stirring narra¬ 
tive. 

For months after that night this idea of Two- 
handed Dick haunted me, but the bustle of 
establishing a new«tation at length drove it out 
of my head. 

I suppose a year had elapsed from the night 
when the fame of the double-fisted stockman 
first reached me. I had to take a three days’ 
journey to buy a score of fine-wooled rams, 
through a country quite new to me, which 1 
ohose because it was a short-cut recently dis¬ 
covered. 1 got over, the first day, forty-five 
miles comfortably. The second day, in the 
evefiing, 1 met an ill-looking fellow walking 
with a broken musket, and his arm in a sling. 
He seemed sulky, and 1 kept my hand on my 
double-barreled pistol all the time I was talking 
to him; he begged a little tea and sugar, which 


I could not spare, but I threw him a fig of 
tobacco. In answer to my questions about his 
arm, he told me, with a string of oaths, that a 
bull, down in some mimosa flats, a day’s journey 
ahead, had charged him, flung him into a water- 
hole, broken his arm, and made him lose his 
sugar and tea bag. Bulls in Australia are 
generally quiet, but this reminded me that some 
of the Highland black cattle imported by the 
Australian Company, after being driven off by 
a p^y of Gully Rakees (cattle stealers), had 
escaiied into the mountains and turned quite 
wild. Out of this herd, which was of a breed 
quite unsuited to the country, a bull sometimes, 
when driven off by a stronger rival, would de¬ 
scend to the mimosa flats, and wander about, 
solitary and dangerously fierce. 

It stnick me, as I rode offj that it was quite 
as well my friend's arm and musket had been 
disabled, for he did not look the sort of man it 
would be pleasant to meet in a thicket of scrub, 
if he fancied the horse you rode. So, keeping 
one eye over my shoulder, and a sharp look-out 
for any other traveler of the same breed, 1 rode 
off at a brisk pace. I made out afterward that 
my foot friend was Jerry Johnson, hung for 
shooting a bullock-driver the following year. 

At sun-down, when I reached the hut where 
I had Intended to sleep, I found it deserted, and 
so full of fleas, I thought it better to camp out; 
so 1 hobbled out old Gray-tail on the best piece 
of grass I could find, which was very poor in¬ 
deed. 

The next morning, when I went to look for 
my horse, he was nowhere to be found. I put 
the saddle on my head and tracked him fur 
hours; it was evident the poor lieast had been 
traveling away in search of grass. 1 walked 
until my feet were one moss of blisters; at 
length, when about to give up the search in 
despair, having quite lost the track on stony 
ground, 1 came upon the marks quite fresh in 
a bit of swai^py ground, and a few hundred 
yards further found Master Gray-tail rolling in 
the mud of a nearly dry water-hole as comfort¬ 
ably as possible. I put down the saddle and 
called him; at that moment I heard a loud roar 
and crash in a scrub behind me, and out rushed, 
at a terrific pace, a black Highland bull charg¬ 
ing straight at me. I had only just time to 
throw myself on one side flat on the ground as 
he thundered by me. My next move was to 
scramble among a small clump of trees, one of 
great size, the rest were more saplings. 

The bull having missed his mark, turned again, 
and first reveng^ himself by tossing my saddle 
up in the air, until, fortunately, it lodged in some 
bushes; then, having smelt me out, he com¬ 
menced a circuit round the trees, stamping, 
pawing, and bellowing frightfully. With his 
red eyes, and long, sharp horns, he looked like 
a demon; I was quite unarmed, having broken 
my knife the day before; my pistols were in my 
holsters, and I was wearied to death. My only 
chance consisted in dodging him round the trees 
until he should be tired out. Deeply did I regret 
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having left my faithful dogs Boomer and Bounder 

behind. ^ 

The bull charged again and again, sometimes 
coming with such force against the tree that he 
fell on his knees, sometimes bonding the sap¬ 
lings behind which I stood until his horns almost 
touched me. There was not a branch I could 
lay hold of to climb up. How long this awful 
game of “touchwood" lasted, I know not; it 
seemed hours; after the first excitement of self- 
preservation passed off, weariness again ,took 
possession of me, and it required all the instinct 
of self-preservation to keep me on my feet; 
several times the bull left me for a few seconds, 
pacing suddenly away, bellowing his malignant 
discontent; but before I could cross over to a 
better position he always came back at full 
speed. My tongue clave to the roof of my 
mouth, my eyes grow hot and misty, my knees 
trembled under me, I felt it impossible to hold 
out until dark. At length 1 grew desperate, 
and determined to make a run for the opposite 
covert the moment the bull turned toward the 
water-hole again. 1 felt sure I was doomed, 
and thought of it until I grew indiflerent. The 
bull seemed to know I was worn out, and grow 
more fierce and rapid in his charges, but just 
when 1 was going to sit down under the great 
tree, and let him do his worst, 1 heard the rat¬ 
tle of a horse among the rocks above, and a 
about that sounded like the voice of an angel. 
Then come the barking of a dog, and the loud 
reports of a stockwhip, but the bull, with his 
devilish eyes fixed on me, never moved. 

Up came a horseman at full speed; crack fell 
the lash on the black bull’s hide; out spirted 
the blood in a long streak. The bull turned 
savagely—charged the horseman. The horse 
wheeled round just enough to baffle him—no 
more—again the lash descended, cutting like a 
long, flexible razor, but the mod bull was not to 
be beaten off by a whip: he charged again and 
again; hut ho had met bi% match; right and 
left, as needed, the horse ^turned, sometimes 
pivoting on his hind, sometime on his fore-legs. 

The stockman shouted something, leapt from 
his horse, and strode forward to meet the bull 
with an open knife between his teeth. As the 
beast lowered his head to charge, he seemed to 
catch him by the horns. There was a struggle, 
a cloud of dust, a stamping like two strong men 
" wrestling—1 could not see clearly; but the next 
moment the bull was on his back, the blood 
welling from his throat, his limbs quivering in 
death. 

The stranger, covered with mud and dust, 
came to me, saying as unconcernedly as if he 
had been killing a calf in a slaughter-house, 
“He’s dead enough, young man; he won’t 
trouble any body any more.” 

I walked two or three paces toward the dead 
beast; my senses left me—^1 fainted. 

When I came to myself, my horse was sad¬ 
dled, bridled, and tied up to a bush. My stran¬ 
ger friend was busy flaying tl|e bulj. 

“ I should like to have a pair of boots out of 


the old devil,” he observed, in answer to my 
inquiring look, “before the dingoes and the 
eagle hawks dig into his carcase.” 

We rode out of the flats up a gentle ascent 
as night was closing in. 1 was not in 
humor; but I said, “ You have saved my life.” 

“ Well, I rather think I have,” but this was 
muttered in an under tone; “ it’s not the first I 
have saved, or taken either, for that matter.” 

I was too much worn out for thanking much, 
but I pulled out a silver diunting-watch and ppt 
it into his hand. He pushed it back, almost 
roughly, saying, “No, sir, not now; I shalln’t 
tak^ money or money’s worth for that, though 
1 may ask something some time. It’s nothing, 
after all. I owed the old black devil a grudge 
for spoiling a blood filly of mine; besides, though 
1 didn’t know it when I rode up first, and went 
at the beast to take the devil out of myself as 
much as any thing—I rather think that you are 
the young gentleman that ran through the Bush 
at night to Manchester Dan’s hut, when his wife 
was bailed up by the Blacks, and shot one-eyed 
Jackey, in spite of the Grovernor’s proclama¬ 
tion.” 

“You seem to know me,” I answered; “ifiwy, 
may I ask who you arc, if it i.s a fair question, 
for I can not.remember ever having seen you 
before.” 

“Oh, they call me ‘Two-handed Dick,’ in 
this country.” 

The scene in the roadside inn flashed on my 
recollection. Before I could say another word, 
a sharp turn round the shoulder «if the range we 
we were traversing, brought us in sight of the 
fire of a shepherd’s hut. The dogs ran out 
barking; we hallooed and cracked our whips, 
and the hut-keeper came to meet us with a fire- 
stick in his hemd. 

“ Lord bleas my heart and soul 1 Dick, is that 
thee at last? Well, I thought thee were’t 
never coming;” cried the hut-keeper, a little 
man, who came limping forward very fast with 
the help of a crutch-handled stick. “I say. 
Missis, Missis, here’s Dick, here’s Two-handed 
Dick.” 

This was uttered in a shrill, hysterical sort 
of scream. Out came “Missis” at the top of 
her speed, and began hugging Dick as he was 
getting off his horse, her arms reached a little 
above his waist, laughing and crying, both at 
the same time, while her husband kept fast hold 
of the stockman’s hand, muttering, “Lord, Dick, 
I’m so glad to see thee.” Meanwhile, the d<^ 
barking, and a flock of weaned lambs just 
nod, ba’aing, made such a riot, that I was fairly 
bewildered. So, feeling myself one too many, 
I slipped away, leading off both the horses to 
the other side the hut, where I found a shephenl, 
who showed me a grass paddock to feed tbs 
nags a bit before turning them out for the night. 
I said to him, “ What is the meaning of all this 
going on between your mate and his wife, and 
the big stockman ?” 

“ The meaning, stranger; why, that’s Two- 
handed Dick, and my mate is little Jemmy that 
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he saved, and Charley Anvils at the same time, sentinels, and every man sleeping with his gna 
when the blacks slaughtered the rest of the at hand. 

party, near on a dozen of them.” “ Now, as it was Dick’s business to tail 

On returning, I found .supper smoking on the (follow) the cattle, five hundred head, 1 advised 
table, and we had made a regular “ bush” meal, him to have his musket sawed off in the barrel, 
The stockman then told my adventure, and, so as to bo a more handy size for using on 
when they had exchanged all the news, I had horseback. He took my advice; and Charley 
little difficulty in getting the hut-keeper to the Anvils made a very good job of it, so that he 
point I wanted; the great difficulty lay in pre- could bring it under his arm when hanging at 
venting man and wife from telling the same his back from a roph sling, and fire with one 
story at the same time* However, by judicious hand^ It was lucky I thought of it, as it turned 
management, 1 was able to gather the following out. 

account of Tm-handcd Dick's Fight and Ride. “ At length the overseer fixed on a spot for 
“When first I met Dick ho was second the station. It was v-cry well for water and 
stockman to Mr. Ronalds, and I took a snep- grass, and a very pretty view, as he said, but it 
herd’s place there; it was my second place in was too near a thicket where the blacks would 
this country, for 3 ’ou see I loft the old country lie in ambush, for safety. The old bushmen 
in a bod year for the weaving trade, and was wanted it planted on a neck of land, where tire 
one of the first batch of free emigrants that waters protected it all but one side, and there a 
came out, the rest were chiefly Irish. I found row of fence would have made it secure, 
shepherding suit me very well, and my missis “ Well, wo set to work, and soon had a lot 
was hut-keeper. Well, Dick and I got very of tall trees down. Charley put up his forge 
thick; I used to write his letters for him, and and his grindstone, to keep the ax sharp, and I 
read in an evening, and so on. Weil, though 1 staid with him. Dick went tailing the cattle, 
undertook a shepherd’s place, I .soon found I and the overseer sat on a log, and looked on. 
could handle an ax pretty well. Throwing the The second daji a mob of blacks came down on 
shuttle gives the use of the arms, you .see, and the opposite side of the river. They were quitu 
Dick put into my head that 1 could make more wild, regular myals, but some of our men w’ith 
money if I took to making fencesI sharpening green branches, went and made peace with 
the rails, and making the mortice-holes, and a them. They liked our bread and sugar; and 
stranger man setting them. I did several jobs after a short time we had a lot of them helping 
at odd times, and was thought very handy.' to draw rails, fishing for us, bringing wild honey. 
Well, Mr. Ronalds, during the time of the great | kangaroos, rats, and firewood, in return for but- 
drought, five yepxs ago, determined to .send up ter and food, so we began to be less careful 
a lot of cattle to the north, where he had heard about our arms. Wc gave them iron tomahawks, 
there was plenty of vratcr and grass, and form and they soon found out that they eould cut out 
a station there. Dick was picked out as stock- an opossum from a hollow in half-an-hour with 
man; a young gentleman, a relative of Mr. one of our tomahawks, while it took a day wiih 
Ronalds, went as head of the party, a very one of their own stone ones, 
foolish, conceited young man, who knew very “And so the time passed very pleasantly, 
little of bu-sh life, and would not be taught. We worked away. The young men and gins 
There were eight splitters and fencers, besides worked for us. The chiefs adorned themselves 
Charley Anvils, the blacksmith, and two bullock with tha trink^s and clothes we gave them, 
drivers. and fished and hunted, and admired thumsclvo.s 

“ I got leave to go because I wanted to see the in the river, 
country, and Dick asked. My missis was sorely “ Dick never trusted them; he stuck to his 

against my going. I was to be storekeeper, as cattle; he warned ns not to trust them, and the 

well as do any farming and work, if wanted. overseer called him a blood-thirsty, murdering 
“ We had two drays, and were well armed, blackguard for his pains. 

Wo were fifteen days going up before we got “ One day, the whole party were at work, 

into the new country, and then wo traveled five chopping and trimming weather-boards fur the 
days; sometimes Iwenty-four hours without hut; the blacks helping os usual. I was turn- 
water, and sometimes had to unload the dra 3 's ing the grindstone for Charley Anvils, and Dick 
two or three times a day, to get over creeks, was coming up to the dray to get some tea, but 
The fifth day wo came to very fine land; the there was a brow of a hill between him and us; 
grass met over our horses’ necks, and the river the muskets were all piled in one corner. I 
was a chain of water-holes, all full, and as clear heard a howl, and then a scream—lOur camp 
as crystal. The kangaroos were hopping aBout was full of armed blacks. When I raised my 
as plentiful as rabbits in a warren; and the head, I saw the chief. Captain Jack, we called 
grass by the river side had regular tracks of him, with a broad ax in his hand, and the next 
the emus, where they went down to drink. minute he had chopped the overseer’s hotul 
“ We had been among signs of the blacks, clean off; in two minutes all my mates were 
too, for five days, but h^ not seen any thing on the ground. Three or four came running up 
of them, although we could hear the devils tons; one threw a spear at me, which I hi>lf 
oooing at nightfall, calling to each other. We parried with a paijjiikin I was using to wet the 
kept regular watch and watch at first—four grindstone, but it fixed deep in my hip, and 
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part of it I believe is there still. Charley Anvils j kept chawing and chawing it, and threateninir 
had an ax in his hand, and cut down the first, the black devils all the while, until at last U 
two fellows that came up to him, but bo was j was small enough, and then I rammed it down, 
floored in a minute with twenty wounds. They j and dropped on my knee, and waited until they 
were so eager to kill me, that one of them, | came within twenty yards, and then I picked 
luckily, or 1 should not have been alive now, | ofl' Captain Jack, the biggest villain of them 
cut the spear in my hip short olT. Another, a all.” 

young lad I had sharpened a tomahawk for a Here Dick, being warmed, continued the 
few days before, chopped mo across the head; story: “ Wo could not stop; wo marched all 
you can see the white hair. Down I fell, and evening and all night, and when the two poor 
nothing could have saved ns, but the otjier creturs cried lor water, asathey did most of the, 
savages had got the tarpaulin oli^ euid were night, as often as I could I filled my boots, and 
screaming with delight, plundering the drays, | gave them to drink. I led the horse, and trav- 
which ctdlcd my enemies off. Just then, Dick. eled seventy miles without halting for more than 
came in sight. He saw what was the matter; j a minute or two. Toward the last they were 
but although there were more than a hundred J as helpless as worn-out sheep. I tied them on. 
black devils, all armed, painted, bloody, and i We had the luck to fall in with a party traveling 
yelling, he never stopped or hesitated, but rode just when the old mare was about giving in, and 
slap through the camp, fired bang among them, then we must all have died for want of water, 
killing two, and knocking out the brains of an- Charley Anvils bod eighteen wounds, but, ex- 
other. As he passed by a top rail, whore an oept losing two fingers, is none the wprse. Poor 
ax was sticking, ho caught it up. The men in | Jemmy, there, will never be fit for any thing 
the camp were dead enough; the chief warriors! but a hut-keeper j as for me, I had some 
had made the rush there, and every one was scratches—^nothing to hurt; and the old mare 
pierced with several spears, or cut down from j lost an ear. I went back afterward with the 
cln.se behind by axes in the handf^of the chiefs, police, and squared accounts with the blocks. * 
We, lieiiig further off, had been attacked by the “ And so, you see, stranger, the old woman 
boys only. Dick turned toward us, and shouted thinks 1 saved ^her old man’s life, although I 
my name; I could not answer, but 1 managed | would have done as much for any one; but 1 
to .-.It up an instant; ho turned toward me,! believe there are some gentlemen in Sydney 
b-niicd down, caught me by the jacket, and think I ought to have been hung for what 1 did. 
drag<rcd me on before him like a log. Just Any how, .since that scrimmage in the bush, they 

. lin n Charley, who had crept under the grind- alwa 3 's call me ‘Two-kanded Dick.’” 

.'-lone, cried, ‘Oh, Dick, don't leave me!’ As • 

he s lid that, a lot of them came running down,- 

lor thev had seen enough to know that, unless 

ihcy killed us all, their job would not bo half i [iTora Household Words.] 

* doLP. As Dick turned to face them, they' gave j THE USES OF SORROW 

way. and flung spears, but thej' could not hurt • 

him they managed to get between us and poor! O®’ grieve not for the early dead, 

Clmrlcy. Dick rode back a circuit, and dropiicd | Vy Whom God himself hath taken j 


me among some bushes on a hill, where I could ■ 
see ail. Four times he charged, throu;|li and 
through a whole mob, with an ax in one hand, and 
lii.s .sliort mitskct in the other. He cut them! 
(b'Vin right and left, as if ho had been mowing;' 
he scared the wretches, although the old women 
kept .screeching and urging them on, as they 
always <lo. At length, by help of his stirrup 
Icatlicr, ho managed to get Charley up behind 
liim. He never could have done it, but his 
. mnro fought, and bit, and turned when he hid 
lii‘r. so he threw the bridle on her neck, and 
coidd use that terrible left arm of his. Well, 
he came up to the hill, and lifted mo on, and 
awn} wo went for three or four miles, but we 
knew tb 9 mare could not stand it long, so Dick, 
got ojT, and walked. When the blacks had pulled 
the drays’ loads to pieces, they began to follow 
us. but Dick never lost heart—” 

“Nay, mate,” interrupted Dick, “once I did; 

I shall never forget it, when I came to put my 
* last bullet in, it was too big.” 

“ Good Heavens!” 1 exclaimed, “ what did 
you do?” , 

“ Why, I put the bullet in my mouth, and. 

Von. I.—No. 2—N 
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THE USES OF SORROW. 

O H, grieve not for the early dead, 
Whom God himself hath taken; 

But deck with flowers each holy bed— 
Nor deem thyself forsaken. 

When one by one, they fall away. 

Who were to thee as summer day. 

Weep for the babes of guilt, who sleep 
With scanty rags stretch’d o’er them, 
On the dark road, the downward steep 
Of misery; while before them 
Looms out afar the dreadful tree, 

And solemn, sad Eternity! 

Nor weep alone; but when to Heaven 
The cords of sorrow bind thee. 

Let kindest help to such be given 
As God shall teach to find thee; 

Aid, for the sake of those above, 

Do deeds of Wisdom, Mercy, Love. 

The child that sicken’d on thy knee. 
Thou weeping Christian mother, 

Had learn’d in this world, lispingly. 
Words suited for another. 

Oh, dost thou think, with pitying mind, 
On untaught infants left behind ? 
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BENJAMIN WEST. 

BT LEIGH HUNT. 

HE two principal houses at which 1 visited, 
till the arrival of our relations from the 
West Indies, were Mr. West’s (late President 
of the Royal Academy), in Newman-street, and 
Mr. Godfrey Thornton’s (of the distinguished 
city family), in Aastin>Friars. How I loved the 
Graces in one, and every thing in the other I 
,Mr. - West (who, as 4 have already mentioned, 
had married one of my relations) had bought his 
house, I lielieve, not long after he oame to En¬ 
gland ; and he had added a gallery at thp back 
of it, terminating in a couple of lofty rooms. 
The gallery was a continuation of the house- 
passage, and, together with one of those rooms 
and the parlor, formed three sides of a garden, 
very small but elegant, with a grass-plot in the 
middle, and busts upon stands under an arcade. 
The galleiiy, as you vrent up it, formed an angle 
at a little distance to the left, then another to 
the right, and then took a longer stretch into 
the two rooms; and it was hung with the artist’s 
sketches all the way. In a corner between the 
t#o angles was a study-door, with caste of 
Yeans and Apollo, on each side of it. The turn 
rooms contained the largest of ^is pictures; and 
in the farther one, after stepping softly down 
the gallery, as if reverencing the dumb life on 
the walls, you generally found the mild and 
quiet artist at his work; happy, for he thought 
himself immortal. 

I need not* enter into the merits of an artist 
who is so well known, and has been so often 
criticised. He was a man with regular, mild 
features; and, though of Quaker origin, had the 
look of what he was, a painter to a court. His 
appearance was so gentlemanly, that, the mo¬ 
ment he changed his gown for a coat, he seemed 
-to be full-dressed. The simplicity and self- 
possession of the young Quaker, not having 
time enough to grow stiff (for he went early to 
study at Rome), took op, I suppose, with more 
case than most would have done, the urbanities 
of his new position. And what simplicity helped 
him to, favor would retain. Yet this man, so 
well bred, and so indisputably clever in his art 
(wlmtever might be the amount of his genius), 
had received so careless, or so homely an edu¬ 
cation when a boy, that he could hardly read. 
He pronounced alro son|e of his words, in read¬ 
ing, with a puritanical barbarism, such as haive 
for have, as some peo^de pronounce when they 
sing psalms. But this was perhaps an American 
custom. My mother, who both read md spoke 
remarkably well, would say haive, and thaul 
(for shall), When she sung her hymns.* But it 
was not so well in reading lectures at the 
Academy. Mr. West would talk of his art all 
day long, painting all the while. On other 
subjects he was not so fluent; and on political 
and religions matters he tried hard to maintain 
the reserve common with those about a court. 
He Buoceeded ill in both. There were always 
strong suspicions of his leaning to his native] 


side in politics; and during Bonaparte’s triumph, 
he could not contain his enthusiasm for the Re¬ 
publican chief, going ^ven to Paris to pay him 
his homage, when First Consul. The admira¬ 
tion of high colors and powerful effects, natural 
to a painter, was too strong for him. How he 
managed tliis matter with the higher powers in 
England, I can not say. Probably he was the 
less heedful, inasmuch as he was not very care¬ 
fully paid. 1 believe he did a great deal for 
Gqprge the Third with little profit. Mr. West 
certainly kept his love for Bonaparte no secret; 
and it was no wonder, for the latter expressed 
admiration of his pictures. The artist thought 
the conqueror’s smile enchanting, and that he 
had the handsomest leg he had ever seen. Ho 
was present when the “ Venus de Medlcis” was 
talked of, the French having just taken pos.sc.s- 
sion of her. Bonaparte, Mr. West said, turned 
round to those about him, and said, with his 
eyes lit up, “ She’s coming!” as if he had been 
talking of a living person. I believe he retained 
for the emperor the love that he had liad for the 
First Consul, a wedded love, “ for better, for 
worse.” However, I believe also that he re¬ 
tained it aftey the emperor’s downfall; which is 
not what every painter did. 


PEACE. 

P EACE has a dwelling near a river 
Where the darkened waters quiver, 
Where the ripple we can hear 
Bursting on the pebbly shore. 

Making music soft and clear 

For evermore, for evermore. 

Peace has a dwelling near a- wood 
Where the oooing pigeons brood, 

Where the sweet-voiced nightingale 
Unto the moon her song doth pour, 
And songsters swell the echoing vale 
For evermore, for evermore. 

Peace has a dwelling in the sou] 

That can its hopes and fears control; 

In silent wood or city’s din 

Alike it may be found to dwell; 

Its dearest homo is that within 

The chastened heart’s profoondest cell 

Peace has a dwelling where no mors 
The ear can hoar the torrent roar, 

Or lists the rippling of the river, 

As softly it turns np its wave, 

Where never more the moon-beams quiver 
Within the silent grave. 

Peace—oh, thou white-garmented 
Maiden, with the flower-decked head, 
Come, make thy mansion in my heart 1 
A tenant thou shaft freely rest. 

And thou shalt soothe each bitter smut 
That r^ks the chambers of my breast. 

Charles Dstden. 
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IFrom Houaebold Word*.] 
ALCHEMY ANIJ GUNPOWDER. 

T he day-dream of mankind haa ever been the 
Unattainable. To sigh for what is beyond 
our reach is, from infancy to age, a fixed con¬ 
dition of oar nature. To it we owe all the 
improvement that distinguishes civilized from 


] led; nor need it excite any wonder that in pur¬ 
suit of the ideal, they accidentally hit upon a 
I good deal that was real. The labors, there¬ 
fore, of the Arabian physicians were not thrown 
away, though they entangled the feet of science 
in mazes, from which escape was only efieoted, 
after the lapse of centuries of misdirected efibrts. 
From the period we have last spoken of. 


savage life—to it wo are indebted for all the until the commencement of the eleventh cen- 


great discoveries which, at long intervals, have 
rewarded thought. 

Though the motives which stimulated* the 
earliest inquiries were frequently undefined, and, 
if curiously examined, would be found to be 
sometimes questionable, it has rarely happened 
that the world has not benefited by them in the 
end. Thus Astrology, which ascribed to the 
stars an influence over the actions and destinies 
of man; Magic, which attempted to reverse 
the laws of nature, and Alchemy, which aimed 
at securing unlimited powers of self-reward; 
all tended to the final establishment of useful 
science. 

Of none of the sciences whose laws are fully 
understood, is this description truer than of that 
now called Chemistry, which once was Al- 
diemy. That “knowledge of t&e substance or 
composition of bodies,” which the Arabic root 
of both words implies, establishes a iaet in place 
of a chimera. Experimental philosophy has 
made Alchemy an impossible belief, but the 
faith in it was natural in an age when reason 
was seldom appealed to. The credulity which 
accepted witchcraft for a truth, was not likely 
to reject the theory of the transmutation of met¬ 
als, nor strain at the dogma of perpetual youth 
and health; the concomitants of the Philoso¬ 
pher's Stone. 

The Alchemists claim for their science the 
remotest antiquity possible, but it was not until 
three or four centuries after the Christian era 
that the doctrine of transmutation began to 


tury, the only Alchemist of note is the Arabian 
Geber, who, though ho wrote on the perfections 
of metals, of the now-found art of making gold, 
in a wor^ on the philosopher’s stone, has only 
descended to our times as the founder of that 
jargfin which passes under the name of “gibber¬ 
ish.” He was, however, a great authority in 
the middle ages, and allusions to “ Geber’s 
cooks,” and “Geber’s kitchen,” are frequent 
among those who at length saw the error of 
their ways, after wasting their substance in the 
vain search for the elixir. 

A longer interval might have elapsed but for 
the voice of Peter the Hermit, whose fanatical 
scheme for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre 
was the cause of that gradual absorption, by 
the nations of the West, of the learning which 
had so long been buried in the East. The 
emsaden, or those, rather, who visited the 
shores of Syria under their protection—the men 
whose skill in medicine and letters rmidered 
them useful to the invading armies—acquired 
a knowledge of the Arabian language.?, and of 
the sciences cultivated by Arabian philosophers, 
and this knowledge they disseminated through 
Europe. Some part of it, it il true, was de¬ 
rived from the Moors in Spain, but it was all 
conveyed in a common tongue which began 
now to be understood. To this era belong the 
names of Alfonso the Wise, King of Castile; of 
Isaac Beimirara, the son of Solomon the physi¬ 
cian ; of Hali Abbas, the scholar of Abimeher 
Moysos, the son of Sejar; of Aben Sina, better 


spread. It was among the Arabian physicians | known as Avicenna, and sometimes called .\bo- 
that it took root. Those learnotP men, flirough | hali; of Avcrrocs of Cordova, snrnamed the 
whom was transmitted so much that was useful | Commentator; of Basis, who is also called 
in astronomy, in mathematics, and in medicine, ‘ Almanzor and Albumasar; and of John of 
were deeply tinctured with tho belief in an' Damascus, whose name has been latinized into 
universal elixir, whoso properties gave tho' Johannes Damascenus. All these, physicians 
power of multiplying gold, of prolonging life by ^fession, wore more or less professors of 
indefinitely, and of making youth perpetual.' alchemy; and besides these wore such as Arte- 
The discoveries which they made of the sue- phius, who wrote alchemical tracts about the 
cessful application of mercury in many diseases, jyear 1130, but who deserves rather to be re¬ 
led them to suppose that this agent contained membered for tho cool assertion which bo makes 
within itself the germ of all curative influences, | in his “ Wisdom of Secrets” that, at the time he 
and was the basis of all other metals. An ^ wrote he had reached the patriarchal—or fab- 
Eastem imagination, ever prone to heighten j ulous—age of one thousand and twenty-five 


the eflects of nature, was not slow to ascribe 
a pretethatural force to this medicine, but not 
findfiig it in its simple state, the praedtioners 
oi tho new seience had recourse to combination, 
in the hope, by that means, of attaining their 
object. To fix mercury became their first 
endeavor, and this fixation they described as 
“catching the flying bird of Hermes.” Once 
embarked in the illusory experiment, it is easy 


years 

Tl^ thirteenth century came, and with it 
came two men who stand first, as they then 
stood alone, in literary and scientific knowledge. 
One was a German, the other an Englishman; 
the first was Albertos Magnus, the lut Roger 
Bacon. 

Of tho former, mai^ wonderful stories are 
told: such, for instance, as his having given a 


to perceive how far the Alchemists might be banquet to the king of the Romans, in the gar 
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deiui of his cloister at Cologne, when ho con*’ 
verted the intensity of winter into a season of 
sommer, full of flowers and fruits, which dis¬ 
appeared when the banquet was over; and his 
having constructed a marvelous automaton, call¬ 
ed “ Androis," which, like the invention of his 
contemporary, Roger Bacon, was said to be 
capable of auguring all questions, past, present, 
and to come. 

To know more than the rest of the world in 
any respect, but particularly in natural philoso¬ 
phy, was a certain method by which to earn 
the name of a necromancer in the middle ages, j 
and there arc few whoso occult fame has ^tond 
higher than that of Roger Bacon. Ho was' 
afraid, therefore, to speak plainly—indeed, it 
was the custom of the early philosophers to 
oouch their knowledge in what Bacon himself 
calls the “tricks of obscurity;” and in his cele¬ 
brated “ Epislola de Secrelis," he adverts to the 
possibility qf his being obliged to do the same 
thing, through “ the greatness of the secrets which 
ho shall handle.” With regard to the invention 
of his greatest secret, we shall give the words 
in which he speaks of the properties of gun- 
potvder, and afterward show in what terms he j 
concealed his knowledge. “ Noyscs," he sa 3 ’s,' 
“may be made in the airc like thunders, yea,' 
with greater honor than those tfiat coiiic of na- ' 
ture; for a little tnatter Jilted to the qtiantiUj of , 
a thimble, maketh a horrible noise and wonderful 
lightning. Aud this is done after sundry fish ions, | 
whereby any ettie or armic may he destroyed." 
A more accurate description of the explosion 
of gunpowder could scarcely be given, and it is \ 
not to be supposed that Bacon siiiipK' confined 
himself to the theory of his art, when bo knew' 
so well the consc((ucnccs arising from a prac¬ 
tical application of it. On this head there is a 
legend extant, which has not, to our knowledge, ^ 
been printed before, from which wc may clearly 
see why he contented him-clf with the cabalis-| 
tic form in which he conveyed his knowledge j 
of what he deemed a fatal .secret. 

Attached to Roger Bacoti'.s laboratory', and a 
zealous assistant in the manifold occupations 
with which the learned Franciscan occupied 
himself, was a youthful student, whoso name 
is stated to have been Hubert de Dreux. He 
was a Norman, and many of the attributes of 
that people were conspicuous in his character, 
lie was of a quick ii^elligencc, and hasty cour¬ 
age, fertile in invention, aud prompt in action, 
eloquent of discourse, and ready of hand; all 
excellent qualities, to which was superadded 
an insatiable curiosity. Docile to reacivc in¬ 
struction, and apt to profit by it, Hubert became 
a great favorite with the philosopher, and to. 
him Bacon expounded many of the secrets—or | 
.supposed secrets—of the art which he strove to, 
bring to perfection. Ho instructed him also in 
the composition of certain medicines, which' 
Bacon hira.self believed might be the means of i 
prolonging life, though not to the indefinite ox- j 
lent dreamed of by those who put their W’hole 
faith in the Great Elixir. ! 


But there never yet W'os an adopt in any art 
or science who freely communicated to his pupil 
the full amount of his *own knowledge; some¬ 
thing for experience to gather, or for ingenuity 
to discover, is alway'S kept in reserve, and the 
instructions of Roger Bacon stopped short at 
one point. He was him.self engaged in the 
prosecution of that chemical secret which he 
rightly judged to be- a dangerous one, and, 
while ho experimented with the compound of 
suljjjiur, saltpetre, and charcoal, ho kept him¬ 
self apart from his general laboratory, and 
wrought in a separate cell, to which not even 
Hubert had acce.ss. To know that the friar 
had a mysterious occupation, which, more than 
the making of gold or the universal medicine, 
engrossed him, was enough of itself to rou.se 
the young man’s curiosity'; but when to this 
was added the fact, that, from time to time, 
strange and mystcriuns noises were heard, ac¬ 
companied by bright eorruscations and a now 
and singular odor, penetmting through the 
chinks close to which his eyes were stealthily 
riveted, Hubert’s eagerness to know all that 
his master concealed had no limit. He resolved 
to discover thp secret, even though ho should 
perish in the attempt; he fc.ared that there 
was good reason for the accusal ion of dealing 
in the Black Art, which, more than all others, 
the monks of Bacon’s own convent coiintenanccd, 
hut this apprehension only .stimulated him tlic 
more. For some time Hubert waited without an 
opportunity occurring for gratifying the .secret 
longing of his heart; at last it presented itself. 

To afford medical assistance to the .sick, was, 
l)crhap«, the most useful praotiec of conventual 
life, and the monks had alwny's among them 
practitioners of the healing art. more or less 
skillful. Of this number, Roger Bacon was 
the nuxst eminent, not only in the monastery to 
which he belonged, but in all Oxford. 

It was about the hour of noon on a gloomy 
day toyi’ard the end of November, in the year 
1282, while the Friar and his pupil were sev¬ 
erally employed, the former in his secret cell, 
and the latter in the general laboratory, that 
there arrived at the gale of the Franciscan con¬ 
vent a messenger on horseback, the. hearer of 
news from Abingdon, that Walter de Losely, 
the sheriff of Berkshire, had that morning met 
with a serious aiuiident by a hurt from a lance, 
and wiis then lying dangerously wounded at the 
hostelry' of the Checkers in Abingdon, whither 
he had been hastily conveyed. The messenger 
added, that the leech who had been called in 
was most anxious for the assistance of the skill¬ 
ful Friar, Roger Bacon, and urgently prayed 
that he would lose no time in coming to the aid 
of the wounded knight. 

Great excitement prevailed among the monk.' 
on the receipt of this inlelligenoe, for Walter de 
Lo,sely was not only' a man of power and influ¬ 
ence, but moreover, a great benefactor to their 
order. Friar Bacon wa.s immediately sought' 
and speedily made his appearance, the urgency 
of the incssagA admitting of no delay. He 
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hastily enjoined Hubert to continue the prepara¬ 
tion of an amalgam whjch ho was desirous of 
getting into a forward state, and taking with 
him his ease of instruments with the bandages 
and salvos which ho thought nee.dful, wa-s soon 
mounted on an easy, ambling palfrey on his way 
toward Abingdon, the impatient messenger rid¬ 
ing before him to annonnee his approach. 

When ho was gone, quiet again reigned in 
the convent, and Hubert do Dreux resumed his 
occupation. But it did not attract him long. 
Suddenly he raised his head from the work and 
his eyes were lit up with a gleam in which jo}' 
and fear .seemed equally blended. For the first 
time, for months, he was quite alone. What if 
ho could obtain access to his master’s cell and 
l)enetrato the mystor)' in which his labors had 
been so long enveloped 1 He cautiously stole to 
the door of the laborator)', and peeped out into a 
long passage, at the further extremity of which 
a door opened into a small court where, de¬ 
tached from the main edifice and sere.cned from 
all observation, was a small building which the 
Friar had recently caused to be. constructed. 
He looked about him timorou.sly, fearing lest he 
might 1)6 observed; but there was no cause fur 
apprehension, scarcely any inducement could 
have prevailed with the superstitious Franci.s- 
cans to turn their steps w'illingly in the direction 
of Roger Banoii'.s solitary cell. 

Reassured by the silence, Hubert stole noise¬ 
lessly onward, and tremblingly approached the 
. forbidden spot. His quick eye saw at a glance 
that the key wn.s not in the door, and his coun¬ 
tenance fell. The Friar's treasure wa.s locked 
up! He might see something, however, if he 
could not enter the chamber. He knelt down, 
therefore, at the door, and peered through the 
keyhole. As ho pre.ssed against the door, in 
doing so, it yielded to liLs touch. In the haste 
with which Friar Bacon hiid closed tlic entrance, 
the bolt had not been shot. Herbert rose hastily 
to his feet, and the next momentJie w'ossin the 
coll, looking ciigerly round upon the crucibles 
and alembics, which boro witness to his ma.stcr’s 
labors. But beyond a general impression of 
work in bund, there was nothing to be gleaned 
from this survey. An open parchment volume, 
in which the Friar had recently been writing, 
next caught his attention. If the secret should 
be there in any known language. Hubert knew 
.something of the Hebrew, but nothing yet of 
Arabic. He was reassured; the characters 
were familiar to him; the language Latin. He 
seized the volume, and read the few lines which 
tlic Friar had just traced on the last page. 

Thoj^n thus: 

“ ISiOeas tamen ntrum loquar in senigmato vol 
sjji^dum veritatem.” And, further (which Mre 
“"translate): “ He that would see these things 
shall have the key that oponoth and no man 
shnttoth, and when ho shall shut no man is able 
"\o open again.” 

“ But the secret—the secret!” cried Hubert, 
impatiently, “ let me know whql ‘ these things’ 
are 1” 


He hastily turned the leaf back and road again. 
The passage was that one in the “ Epislola de 
Secretis" which spoke of the artificial Ibunder 
and lightning, and beneath it was the full and 
precise receipt for its composition. This at once 
explained the strange noises and the flashes ol 
light which he had so anxiously noticed. Siir- 
])rising and gratifying as this discovery might 
be, there was, Hubert thought, something l)e- 
yond. Roger Bacon, he reasoned, was not one 
to practice an experiment like this for mere 
amusement. It was, he felt certain, a new form 
of invocation, more potent, doubtless, over the be¬ 
ings af another world, than any eliarm yet record¬ 
ed. Be it as it might, he would try whether, 
from the materials around him, it were nut in 
his power to produce the same result. 

“ Here arc all the necessary ingredients,” he 
exclaimed ; “ this yellowish powder is the well 
known sulphur, in which I daily bathe the 
argent-vlve; this bitter, glistening «iibstanee i.s 
the salt of the rock, the salis petra;; and this 
black calcination, the third agent. But tint pro¬ 
portions ai'o given, and here stands a glass 
cucurbit in which they should be mingled. It 
is of the form mj' master mostly uses—round, 
with a small neck and a nari-ow mouth, to be 
luted closely, without doubt. He has often told 
me that the sole regenerating ]tower of the uiii- 
ver.se is heat; yonder furnace shall M)j)]))y it, and 
then Iluhcrt dc Dreux is his master’s equal!” 

The .short November day was drawing to a 
close, when, after csirefully tending the wounded 
sheriff, and leaving such instructions with tlie. 
Abingdon leech as ho judged sufficient for bis 
patient’s well-doing, Roger Bacon again mouiilod 
his palfrey, and turned its head in the direction 
of Oxford. He was unwilling to be. a loiterer 
after dark, and his beast was equally desirous 
to lie once more comfortably housed, so that his 
homeward journey was accomplished even more 
rapidly than bis morning excursion; and barely 
an hour had elapsed when the Friar drew the 
rein at the foot of the last gentle eminence, close 
to which lay the walls of the cloistered city. 
To give the animal brcathing-spiu'C, he rode 
quietly np the ascent, and then paused for a few 
moments before he proceeded, his mind intent 
on subjects foreign to the speculations of all his 
daily associations. 

Suddenly, as ho mused on his lafe.st discovery 
and calculated to what principal object it might 
be devoted, a stream of fiery light shot rapidly 
athwart the dark, drear sky, and before he had 
space t/think what the meteor might portend, 
a roar as of thunder shook the air, and simul- 
taneoifs with it, a shrill, piercing scream, min¬ 
gled with the fearful round; then burst forth a 
volume of flame, and on the wind came floating a 
sulphurous vapor which, to him alone, revealed the 
nature of the explosion ho had just witnessed. 

“ Gracious God!” he exclaimed, while the 
cold sweat poured like rain-drops down his fore¬ 
head, “ the fire has caught the fulminating 
powder! But what meant that dreadful cry ? 
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Sorely nothing of human life has sufiered! The 
boy Hubert—but, no—he -was at work at the 
further extremity of the building. But this is 
no time for viun, conjecture—^Ict me learn the 
worst at once 1” 

And with these words he urged his afirighted 
steed to its best pace, and rode rapidly into the 
city. 

All was consternation there : the tremendous 
n 9 ise had roused evesy inhabitant, and people 
wore hurrying to and fro, some hastening to¬ 
ward the place from whence the sound had 
proceeded, others rushing wildly from it. It 
was but too evident that a dreadful catastre^he, 
worse even than Bacon dreaded, hiul happened. 
It was with difficulty ho made his way through 
the crowd, and came upon tho ruin which still ] 
blazed fiercely, appalling the stoutest of heart, i 
Thero was a tumult of voices, but above the 
outcries of the aflrighted monks, and of the 
.scared multitude, rose the loud voice of the 
Friar, calling upon them to extinguish the 
flames. This appeal turned all eyes toward 
him, and then associating him with an evil, the 
cainc of which they were unable to comprehend, 
the maledictions of the monks broke forth. 

“Seize the accursed magician,” the)' shouted; 

“ he has made a fiery compact with the demon! 
Already one victim is sacrificed—our turn will 1 
come next! Sec, here are the mangled limbs ' 
of his pupil, Hubert dc Dreux! The fiend has 
claimed his rcwaid, and borne away his soul. | 
Seize on the w.jckcd sorcerer, and take him to a 
dungLonl” I 

Roger Bacon sate stupefied by the unexpected 
blow; he had no power, if ho had possessed 
the will, to offer tho slightest resistance to the j 
fury of the enraged Franciscans, who, in the 
true spirit of ignorance, had ever hated him for 
his acquirements. With a deep sigh for the fate 


I “ I will not die,” ho said, “ without leaving 
to the world the evidence that the secret was 
known to me whose marvelous power future 
ages shall acknowledge. But not yet shall it 
be revealed. Generations must pass away and 
the minds of men become better able to endure 
the light of science, before they can profit by 
ray discovery. Let him who already possc.sses 
knowledge, guess the truth these words convey." 

And in place of the directions by which 
Hubhrt de Dreux had been guided, ho altered 
the sentence as follow.s; 

“ Sed tamen siJLs petre, 

Ltjru Mose Cap Ubre 
et sulphuris." 

The learned have found that these mj'stical 
words conceal the anagram of Carbonumpulvtre, 
the third ingredient in tho composition of Gun¬ 
powder. 

(From a Montli at Constantinople.] 
GLIMPSES OF THE EAST. 

BT ALBERT SMITH. 

A TURKISH BATH.—The .second day I was 
at Constanlinojilo I had a bath, in the proper 
Turkish fashion; and this was quite as novel in 
its way as e.very thing else had been. The 
establishment patronized was tho head one in 
Stamboul; and we went from the street into a 
very large hall, entirely of marble, with n gallery 
round the walls, in which were couches, as well 
as down below. On these different visitors were 
reposing: some covered np and lying quite still, 
others smoking narghiles, and drinking coffee. 
Towels and cloths were drying on lines, anil in 
the comer was a little shed, serving as a Cafe 
We went np-stair.s and undres«cd, giving our 
watohes and money to the attendant, who tied 


of the young man, whose imprudence he now' our clothes up in a bundle. He then tucked n 
saw hod been the cause of this dreadful event, \ colored wrapper round our waists, and threw a 


ho yielded himself up to his enemies; they tore towel fiver ou. shoulders, after whieh wn walked 
him from his palfrey, and with many a curse, down stairs, and put on sumo wotiden clogs at 


and many a buffet, dragged him to the Ciastlc, the iloor of the next apartment. The first thing 
and lodged him in one of its deepest dungeons, these did was to send me head over heels, to tho 
Tho flames from the ruined cell died out of great discomfiture of my temporary costume, and 
themselves; but those which the envy and dread equal delight of tho bathers there &s.semblcd 


of Bacon’s genius had kindled, were never ex¬ 
tinguished, but with his life. 

In the long yews of imprisonment which 
followed—the doom of the stake being averted 
only by powerful intercession with the Pope— 
Bacon had leisure to meditate on the value of 
all be bad done to enlarge the understanding 
and extend the knowledge of his .species. “ The 
prelates and friars,” he wrote in a Ictter^which 
still remains, “have kept mo starving in close 


We remained in this room, which was of an in- 
I creased temperature, idling upon other couches, 
until we were pronounced ready to go into the 
second chamber. I contrived, with great oare 
and anxiety, to totter into it upon my clogs, 
and found another apartment of marble, very 
warm indeed, and lighted from the top by a 
dome of glass “ bull’s-eyes.” In the middle of 
this chamber was a hot, raised octagon {platform, 
also of marble, and in the recesses of tlii- sides 


prison, nor will they suffer any one to come to were marble vase.s, and tanks, with taps for mt 
me, fearing lest ray writings should come to any and cold water, and channels in the floor to 
other than the Pope and theiriteelves." j carry off the suds. Two savage, unearthly boys. 

He reflected that of all living men he stood ^ their heads all shaved, with the exception of a 
well-nigh alone in the consciousness that in the tuft on the top, and in their scant costume of t, 
greatest of his inventions he had produced a | towel only, looking more like wild Indians than 


discovery of incalculable value, hut one for' Turks, now .seized hold of me, and forcing mo 
whieh on every account the time was not ripe, j back upon tho hot marble floor commenced a 



GLIMPSES OF THE EAST. 


dreadfnl aeries of tortares, suoh aa I had only- 
read of as pertedning to the dark ages. It -was 
of no use to resist. Tney clutched hold of the 
back of my neck, and I thought they were going 
to strangle me; then they pulled at my arms 
and legs, and I thought again they -were going 
to put me on the rack; and lastly, -when they 
both began to roU backward and forward on my 
chest, doubling my cracking elbows underneath 
them, I thought, finally, that my last minute was 
come, and that death by sufibcation would ^nish 
mo. They wore fiends, and evidently delighted 
in my agony; not allowing me to look to the 
right or left after my companions, and throwing 
themselves on me again, whenever they con¬ 
ceived I was going to call the dragoman to 
my assistance. I do not know that 1 ever passed 
.such a frightful five minutes, connected with 
bathing, nervous os are some of the feelings 
which that pastime gives rise to. It is very 
terrible to take the first summer plunge in‘o a 
deep, dark river, and when you are at the bot¬ 
tom, and the water is roaring in your ears, to 
think of dead bodies and croeexiiles; it is almost 
worse to make that frightful journey down a 
steep beach, in a bathing machii^e, with a vague 
incertitude as to where you will find yourself 
when the doors open again: but nothing can 
come up to what 1 suflered in my last extremity, 
in this Constantinople bath. Thoughts of Turk¬ 
ish cruelty and the sacks of the Bosphorus j of 
home, and friends, and my childhood’s bowers— 
of the sadness of being murdered in a foreign 
bath—and the probability of ray Giaour body 
being eaten by the wild dog.s, crowded rapidly 
on me, as these demons increased their tortures; 
until, collecting all my strength for one last 
cifort, I contrived to throw them ollj one to the 
right and the other to the left, some half dozen 
feet—and regained my legs. 

The worst was now over, certainly; but the 
persecution still continued sufliuicntl}' exciting. 
They seized on me again, andjed ma to the 
tanks, where they almost flayed mo with horse¬ 
hair gloves, and drowned mo with bowls of 
warm water, poured continuously on my head. 
I could not see, and if I again tried to cry out, 
they thrust a large soapy swab, made of the 
fibres that grow at the foot of the date palm, 
into my mouth, accompanying each renewed 
act of cruelty with a demand for baksheesh. At 
last, being fairly exhausted, themselves, they 
swathed me in a great many towels; and I was 
then half carried, half pushed, up stairs again, 
whore I took my place upon ray couch with 
feelings of great joy and thankfulness. 

I began to think that all the horrors I 
hfi4>i(ndcrgone were balanced by the delicious 
upswing of repose that stole over me. I felt that 
I could have stopped there forever, with the 
fragrant coffee steaming at my side, and the 
soothing babble of the narghiles sounding in 
y every direction. I went off into a day dream— 
my last clear vision being that of a man having 
his head shaved all but a top knot, which was 
long enough to twist round %nd round, under 


If* 

his fez—end could soaroely believe that on hour 
had elapsed, when the dragemtan suggested cor 
return to the bustling world without. 


Thk Suave Maeket at Constantinople._ 

No European goes to the East with a clear 
idea of a Slave-market. Ho has seen fanciful 
French lithographs, and attractive scenes in 
Eastern ballets, where the pretty girls appeared 
ready, on the shortest notice, and in the 
most bewitching costumds, to dance the Gitana, 
Romaika, Tarantella, Rodowa, or any other 
characteristic pas that might be required of 
theip. Or if not schooled into these impressions, 
he takes the indignant view of the subject, and 
thinks of nothing but chains and lashes, and finds, 
at last, that one is just as false as the other. 

There is now no regular slave-market at 
Constantinople. The fair Circassians and Geor¬ 
gians reside in the house.s of the merchants, to 
whom many of them are regularly^on.signed by 
their friends, and of the.se it is impossible for a 
Frank to obtain a glimpse, for the usual privacy 
of the harem is granted to them. The chief d^ 
pot of the blacks is in a largo court-yard attached 
to the Mosque of Suleyman. In a strect'im- 
mediately outside the wall was a row of cofiee- 
house.s, wherq opium was also to be procured 
for smoking, which is by no means so general a 
practice as is imagined,- and over and behind 
tbc.se were buildings in which the slaves were 
kept. It is true that these -were grated, but tho 
lattices through which only the Turkish women 
can look abroad, gave a for gteater notion of 
imprisonment. 

There wore a great many women and chil¬ 
dren grouped about in the court-yard, and all 
those who appeared to possess any degree of 
intelligence were chatting and laughing. Soma 
were wrapped up in blankets and crouching 
about in corners; but in these, sense and feeling 
seemed to be at tho lowest ebb. I should be 
very sorry to run against any proper feelings on 
tho subject, but I do honestly believe that if any 
person of average propriety and right-minded, 
ness were shown these creatures, and told that 
their lot w’as to become the property of others, 
and work in return for food and lodging, he 
would come to the conclusion that it was all 
they were fit for—indeed, he might think that 
they had gained in exchanging their wretched 
savage life for one of comparative civilizatioo. 

I would not pretend, upon the strength of a 
harried visit to a city, to offer the slightest 
opinion upon tho native domestic and social 
econoj^y; but I can say, that whenever I have 
seen tho black slaves abroad, they have been 
neatly dressed, and apparently well kept; and 
that, if shopping with their mistresses in tho 
bazaars, tho conversation and laughing that 
passed between them was like that between 
two companions. The truth is that tho “vir¬ 
tuous indignation” side of tho question holds out • 
grander opportunities to an author for fine writ¬ 
ing than the practical fact. But this style of 
composition should not always bo implicitly 
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relied upon; I knew a man who was said by 
certain roviews and literary cliques to be “a 
creature of large sympathies for the poor and 
oppressed,” because he wrote touching things 
about them; but who would abuse his wife, and 
brutally treat bischildrea, and harass his family, 
and then go and drink until his largo heart was 
sufficiently full to take up the “ man-and-broth- 
er” lino of literary business, and suggest that a 
tipsy chartist was as good as a quiet gentleman. 
Of this class are the wiiters who even call livery 
“ a badge of slavery,” and yet, in truth, if the 
real slave felt as proud of his costume and 
aalvos os John feels, he might be considerably 
envied for his content by many of us. 

As we entered the court-yard, a girl rose and 
asked Demetri if I wanted to buy her. I told 
him to say that I did, and would take her to 
England. She asked Demetri whore that w'as, 
and on being told that it was so many days’ 
journey, she ran away, declaring that she would 
never go so far with any body. We next went 
up to a circle of black females, who had clustered 
under the shade of a tree. A Turkish woman 
in her vail was talking to them. I made De- 
mefri tell them that we had no slaves in En¬ 
gland, as our queen did not allow it, but that 
every one was free as soon as they touched the 
land. This statement excited a laugh of the 
loudest derision from all the party, and they ran 
to toll it to their componion.s, who screamed 
with laughter as well; so that I unwittingly 
started a tine joke that day in the slave-market. 

Dors in Constavtinopi..e. —After an hour's 
doze I woke up again, and went and sat by the 
window. The noise 1 then heard 1 shall never 
forget. 

To say that if all the sheep-dogs going to 
Smitbfield on a market-day had been kept on the 
constant bark, and pitted against the yelping 
curs upon all the carts in London, they could 
have given any idea of the canine uproar that 
now first astonished me, would be to make the 
feeblest of images. The whole city rang with 
one vast riot. Down below me at Tophan6— 
over at Stamboul—far away at Scutari—the 
whole eighty thousand dogs that are said to 
overrun Constantinople, appeared engaged in 
the most active extermination of each other, 
without a moment’s cessation. The yelping, 
howling, barking, growling, and snarling, were 
all merged into one uniform and continuous, 
even sound, as the noise of frogs become.s when 
heard at a distance. For hours there was no 
lull. 1 went to sleep, and woke agaw; and 
still, with my windows open, I hoard the same 
tumult going on: nor was it until daybreak that 
any thing like tranquillity was restored. In 
spite of my early instruction, the dogs delight 
to bark and bite, and should be allowed to do 
so, it being their nature, I could not help wish¬ 
ing that, for a short season, the power was 
vested in me to carry out the most palpable 
service for which brickbats and the Bosphorus 
could be made conjointly available. 


Going out in the day-time, it is not difficult 
to find traces of the lights of the night, about 
the limbs of all the street-dogs. There is not 
one, among their vast number, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of a perfect skin. Some have their eais 
gnawed away or pulled oil; others have had 
their eyes taken out; from the Imaks and 
haunches of others, perfect steaks of flesh have 
been torn away; and all bear the scars of 
desperate combats. 

'MJjld and desperate as is their nature, thes'’ 
poor animals are susceptible of kindness. 11 a 
scrap of bread is thrown to one t)f them now 
I and then, ho docs not forget it; for they h.avc 
I at times, a hard matter to live—not the dog- 
araong the shops of Galata or Stanibnul, Imt 
! those whose “piirish” lies in the large, burying- 
grounds and desert-places without the city; Icr 
each keeps, or rather is kept, to liis distrii i , 
and if he chanced to venture into a striiiige oiu’. 
the odds against his return would be vcr\ largi. 
i One battered old animal, to whom I u«ed oci':i. 
! sionally to toss a scrap of fond, alway- followcil 
'me from the hotel to the cross-street at I’era, 

j ' 

I where the two soldiers stand on guard, but 
! would never cqpie beyond this jKiiiil. He knew 
the fate that awaited him had he done so: and 
therefore, when 1 left him, ho would lie down 
in the road and go to sleep until I came back. 
When a horse or camel dies, and is left about 
the roads near the city, the lames an* soon 
picked very clean by these dogs, and they will 
I carry the skulls or pelves to great distances, 
j I was told that they will eat their dead fellows 
' —a curious fact, I believe, in canine economy 
j They are always troublesome—not to .say dan- 
' gerous—at night; and arc especially irritated 
by Europeans, whom they will single out among 
a crowd of Levantines. 


[From the Autobiography of Leigh Hunt] 

CHRIST-HOSPITAL WORTHIES. 

C HRIST-HdfePITAL is a nursery of trades¬ 
men, of merchants, of naval officers, of schol¬ 
ars ; it has produced some of the greatest orna¬ 
ments of their time; and the feeling among the 
boys themselves is, that it is a medium, between 
the patrician pretension of such schools as Eton 
the Westminster, and the plebeian submission of 
and charity schools. In point of University honors, 
it claims to be equal with the best; and though 
other schools can show a greater abundance of 
eminent names, I know not where many w'ill be 
found who are a greater host in themselves. 
One original author Is worth a hundred tran.«- 
mitters of elegance; and such a one is to be 
found in Richard.son, who here rcceiv^Hywhat 
education he .possessed. Here Camden alsoS^- 
ceived the rudiments of his. Bishop Stillingfleei >». 
according to the memoirs of Pepys, lately pub¬ 
lished, was brought up in the school. Wc have 
had many eminent scholars, two of them Greek ^ 
professors, to wit, Barne.s, and the present Mr. 
Scholefield, the latter of whom attained an ex¬ 
traordinary succlfe,sion of University honors. The 
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rc.st are Markland; Middleton, late Bishop of 
Caluutta; and Mitchell,^tho translator of “Aris¬ 
tophanes.” Christ-Ho.spital, I believe, toward 
the close of the last century, and the beginning 
of the present, sent out more living writers, in 
its proportion, than any other school. There 
was Dr. Richards, author of the “Aboriginal 
BritonsDyer, whoso life was one unbroken 
dream of learning and goodness, and who used 
lo iiinko us wonder with passing through the 
school-room (where no other person in “ t^jwn- 
clothes” ever appeared) to consult books in the 
library ; Le Grice, the translator t)f “Longus:” 
Horne, author of srmo well-known productions 
in eonlroversial divinity; Surr, the novelist (not 
in the Grammar school); James White, the 
friend of Charles Lamb, and not unworthy of 
him, author of “ Ralstair’s Letters” (this was 
he who used to give an anniversary dinner to 
the chimney-sweepers, merrier than, though not 
.so magniliecnt as Mrs. Montague's); Pitman, a 
celebrated preacher, editor of some school-books, 
and religious classics; Mitchell, helbrc men¬ 
tioned; myself, who .stood next him; Barnes, who 
came next, the exlitor of the “Times,” than 
whom no man (if he had carc|J for it) could 
have been more certain of obtaining celebrity, 
for wit and literature; Townsend, a prebendary' 
of Durham, author of “ Armageddon,” and sev- j 
oral theological works; Gilly, another of the 
Durham prebendaries, who wrote the “ Narrative ' 
of the Waldenses Scargill, a Unitarian minis-! 
ter, author of some tracts on Peace and War, 
&c.; and lastly, whom I have kept by way of j 
climax, Coleridge and Charles Lariih, two of the' 
most original geniuses, not only of the day, hut 
of the eountr}'. We have had an embassador, 
among us; but as he, I understand, is ashamed, 
of us, wo arc hereby more ashamed of him, and 
accordingly omit him. 

CuLERivGE 1 never saw till ho was old. 
Lamb I rccolleot coming to see the boy.s, with i 
a pensive, brown, handsome, ai:|^ kindly face,' 
and a gait advancing with a motion from side to, 
side, between involuntary consciousness and at -1 
tempted ease. His brown complexion may have' 


the smallest boy that could ever have attained to 
so distinguished an eminence. He was liitlo in 
person, little in face, and he had a singularly 
juvenile cast of features, even for one so petite. 
It was MiTCiiKLi., the translator of Aristopha¬ 
nes. Ho had really attained his position prema¬ 
turely. I rose afterward to be next to him in the 
school; and from a grudge that existed betwco 
us, owing probably to a reserve, which I thought 
pride, on his part, and to an ardency which he 
may have considered frivSlous on mine, we be¬ 
came friends. Circum.stanccs parted us in after 
I life: I became a reformist, and he n ([uartorly 
' reviiyvcr; but he sent me kindly remembrances 
I not long before he died. 1 did not know he was 
declining; and it will ever be a pain to me to 
reflect, that delay conspired with accident to 
! hinder my sense of it from being known to him, 

I csjiecially as I learned that ho had not been .so 
I pro.spcrou.s as I supposed. He had his wcak- 
, nesses as well as myself, but they .were mixed 
I with conscientious and noble qualities. Zealous 
as he was for aristocratieal government, he was 
no indiscriminate admirer of persons in high 
, places; and, though it would have bettered his 
views in life, he had declined taking ordfrs, 

, from nicety of religious .scruple. Of his admir- 
' able scholarship I need .say nothing, 
j Equally good scholar, but of a less yealons 
temperament was Bati.se.s, who stood next me 
on the dcpiity-Greeian form, and who was after¬ 
ward identified with the sudden and striking 
increase of the Times newspaper in fame and 
influence. He was very haiidsonfe when 3 ’oung, 
with a profile of Grecian regularitj'; and was 
famous among us for a ctsrlain dispa'-sionate 
humor, for his admiration of the works of Field¬ 
ing, and for his delight, nevcrthnlcs.s, in pushing 
a narrative to its utmost, and drawing upon his 
stores of fancy for intensifying it; an amusement 
for which he possessed an understood privilege. 
It was painful in after-life to sec his good looks 
swallowed up in corpulency, and his once hand¬ 
some mouth thrusting its under lip out, and 
panting with asthma. I believe he was origin¬ 
ally so well constituted, in point of health and 


been owing to a visit in the country; his air of bodily feeling, that he fancied he could go on 
uneasiness to a groat burden of sorrow. He all his life without taking any of the usual 
dressed with a quaker-like plainness. I did not methods to preserve his comfort. The editor- 
know him as Lamb; I took him for a Mr. ship of the Timet, which turned his night into 
“ Guy,” having hoard somebody address him by day, and would have been a trying burden to 
that appellative, I suppose in jest. any man, completed the bad consequences of his 

Every upper boy at school appears a giant negligence, and he died painfully before he was 
to a little one. “ Big boy” and senior are old. Barnes wrote elegant Latin verso, a class- 
synonymous. Now and then, however, extreme ical En^sh stylo, and might assuredly have 
smallness in a senior .scholar gives a now kind made luffself a name in wit and literature, had 
of digi^, by reason of the testimony it bears j he eared much for any thing beyond his gloss 
to tjpi^cendcncy of the iutelleot. It was the of wiHe and his Fielding, 
ye^m for the monitors at Christ-Hospital, What pleasant days have I not passed with 
during prayers before meat, to stand fronting him, and other sohooirellow.s, bathing in the New 
the tenants of their respective wards, while the River, and boating on the Thames. He and I 
objects of their attention were kneeling. Look- began to learn Italian together; and any body 
Vying up, on one of these occasions, toward anew not within the pale of the enthusiastic, might 
monitor who was thus standing, and whose face have theiight ns mad, as we wont shouting the 
was unknown to me (for there were six hundred beginning of Metnstasio’s ode to Venus, as loud 
of us, and his ward was not miDB|, I thought him j as we could bawl, over the Hornse^’-flclds. 
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LEIGH HUNT DROWNING. 

A t Oxford, ray love of boating had nearly cost 
me ray life. I had already had a bit of a taste 
of drowning in the river Thames, in consequence 
of running 9 boat too hastily on shore; but it was 
nothing to what I experienced on this occasion. 
The schoolfellow whom I was visiting was the 
friend whose family lived in Spring Gardens. We 
had gone out in a littl^ decked skiff, and not ex¬ 
pecting disasters in the gentle Isis, I had fastened 
the sail-line, of which I had the direction, in 
order that I might read a volume which I had 
with me, of Mr. Cumberland’s novel c&lled 
“ Henry.” My friend was at the helm. The 
wind grew a little strong, and we had just got 
into Mey Reach, when I heard him exclaim, 
“ Hunt, we are over!” The next moment I was 
under the water, gulping it, and giving myself 
up for lost. The boat had a small opening in j 
the middle Vif the deck, under which 1 had! 
thrust my feet; this circumstance had carried 
me over with the boat, and the worst of it was, 
I found I had got the sail-line round my neck.' 
M]^ friend, who sat on the deck itself, had been | 
swept off| and got comfortably to shore, which | 
was at a little distance. 

My bodily sensations were not" so painful as 
I should have fancied they would have been. 
My mental reflections wore very different, 
though one of them, by a singular meeting of 
extremes, was of a comic nature. I thought j 
that 1 should never sec the sky again, that I 
had parted with all my friends, and that I was | 
about to contradict the proverb which said that! 
a man who was born to he hung would never; 
be drowned; for the sail-line, in which I felt! 
entangled, seemed destined to perform for me j 
both the offices. On a sadden, 1 found an oar : 
in my hand, and the next minute 1 was climbing,' 
with assistance, into a wherry, in which there i 
sat two Oxonians, one of them helping me, and 
loudly and laughingly differing with the other,; 
who did not at all like the rocking of the boat, | 


WILLIAM PITT. 

BY S. T. COLEBIDGE. 

T he following very graphic and very severe 
critical estimate of William Pitt, the great 
Prime Minister of England daring the stormy 
era of the French Revolution, wa.s written by 
CoLEKiDGE for the London Morning Post, with 
which he was then Connected. It appeared in 
the number of that paper, dated Wednesday, 
Mar*h 19,1800. We copy it from Coleridge’s 
“ Essays on His Own Times,” just published in 
London. 

Plutarch, in his comparative biography of 
Rome and Greece, has generally chosen for each 
pair of lives the two contemporaries who most 
nearly resemble each other. His work would, 
perhaps have been more interesting, if he had 
adopted the eontrary arrangement and selected 
those rather, who had attained to the possession 
of similar influence or .similar fame, % means, 
actions, and talents, the most dissimilar. For 
power is the sole object of philosophical atten¬ 
tion in man, as in inanimate nature ; and in the 
one equally as* in the other, we understand it 
more intimately, the more diverse the circum¬ 
stances are with which we have observed it co¬ 
exist. In our days the two persons, who appear 
to have influenced the interests and actions of 
men the most deeply and the most diffusively 
are beyond doubt the Chief Consul of Frnnoc, 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain; and in 
these two are presented to ns similar situations 
with the greatest dissimilitude of characters. 

William Pitt was the younger son of Lord 
Chatham ; a fact of no ordinary importance in 
the solution of his character, of no mean signi¬ 
ficance in the heraldry of morals and intellect. 
His father’s rank, fame, political connections, 
and parental ambition were his mould; ho was 
cast, rafher than grew. A palpable election, a 
conscious prcikstination controlled the free agen¬ 
cy, and transfigured the individuality of his mind; 


and who assured me, to the manifest contradic- and that, which ho might have been, was eom- 


tion of such senses as I had left, that there was polled into that, which ho was to be. From his 


no room. This gentleman is now no more, ] early childhood it was his father’s custom to 
and I shall not mention his name, because 1 make him stand up on a chair, and declaim be- 


might do injustice to the memory of a brave i fore a largo company; by which exercise, prac- 
man struck with a panic. The name of his' ticed so frequently, and continued for so many 
companion, if I mistake not, was Russell. I' years, he acquired a premature and unimtural 
hope he was relatedk to an illu.striaus person of dexterity in the combination of words, which 
the same name, to whom I have lately been in- must of necessity have diverted his attention 
debted for what may have been anotl cr prolon- from present objects, obscured his impressions, 
gation of my life. ^ and deadened his genuine feelings. Not the 

On returning to town, which I did o^hc top, thing on which he was speaking, but the praises 
of an Oxford coach, I was relating this stpry to j to bo gained by the speech, were present to his 
the singular person who then drove it (Bobart,' intuition; hence he associated all the operations 
who had been a collegian), when a man who of his faculties with words, and his pleasuAs 
was sitting behind surprised us with the excess | with the surprise excited by them, 
of his laughter. On asking him the reason, he | But an inconceivably large portion of human 
touched his hat, and said, “ Sir, I’m bis foot- j knowledge and human power is involved in the 
man.” Such were the delicacies of the livery, i science and raanagement of words; and an 
and the glorifications of their masters with | education of words, though it destroys genius, 
which they entertain the kitchen. — From the , will often create, and always fester, talent. 
Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. I The young Pitt was conspicuous far beyond his 
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fellows, both at school and at college. He wets 
always full grown; hoihad neither the promise 
nor the awWardness of a growing intellect. 
Vanity, early satiated, formed and elevated itself 
into a love of power; and in lo.sing this colloquial 
vanity he lost one of the prime links that connect 
the individual with the species, too early for the 
affections, though not too early for the under¬ 
standing. At college he was a severe student; 
his mind was founded and elemented in words 
and generalities, and these too formed all the 
superstructure. That revelry and that debauch¬ 
ery, which are so often fatal to the powers of 
intellect, would probably have been serviceable 
to him; they would have given him a closer 
communion with realities, they would have in¬ 
duced a greater presentness to present objects. 
But Mr. Pitt’s conduct was correct, unimpressi- 
bly correct. His after-discipline in the special 
pleader’s office, and at the bar, carried on the 
scheme of his education with unbroken uniformi¬ 
ty. His first political connections were with the 
Reformers, but those who accuse him of sym¬ 
pathizing or coalescing with their intemperate 
or visionary plans, misunderstand his character, 
and arc ignorant of the histoncal facts. Im¬ 
aginary situations in an imaginary state of things 
rise up in minds that possess a power and facility 
in combining images. Mr. Pitt’s ambition w'as 
conversant with old situations in the old state of 
things, which furnish nothing to the imagination, 
though much to the wishes. In his endeavors to 
realize his father’s plan of reform, he was probably 
as .sincere as a being, who had derived so little 
knowledge from actual impressions, could be. 
But his sincerity had no living root of affection; 
while it was propped np by his love of praise 
and immediate power, .so long it stood erect and 
no longer. He became a member of the Par¬ 
liament—supported the popular opinions, and in 
a few years, by the influence of the popular 
party, was placed in that high and awful rank 
in which he now is. The fortuaes of Ms eoun- 
tiy, wo had almost said, the fates of the wmrld, 
were plaec«l in his wardship—we sink in prostra¬ 
tion belbre the iascrutablo dispensations of Prov¬ 
idence, when we reflect in whose wardship the 
fates of the world were placed ! 

The influencer of his country and of his species 
wa.s a young man, the creature of another’s pre¬ 
determination, .sheltered and weather-fended from 
all the elements of experience; a young man, 
whose feet hud never wandered; whoso very 
eye had never turned to the right or to the left; 
whose whole track had been as curvcle.ss as the 
motion of a fascinated reptile! It was a young 
man, ^ose heart was solitary', because he had 
ex;,i‘:tDd always amidst objects of futurity, and 
Arhose imagination, too, was unpopulou.s, because 
those objects of hope, to which his habitual wishes 
had transferred, and as it were projected, his ex¬ 
istence, were all familiar and long established 
yobjoctsi A plant sown and reared in a hot¬ 
house, for whom the very air that surrounded 
him, had been regulated by th« thermometer of 
ptevious purpose; to whom 'the light of nature 


had penetrated only through glasses and covers; 
who had had the sun without the breeze; whom 
no storm had shaken; on whom no rain had 
pattered; on whom the dews of heaven had not 
fallen! A being, who had had no feelings con¬ 
nected with man or nature, no .spontaneous im¬ 
pulses, no unbiased and desultory stisdies, no * 
genuine science, nothing that constitutes individ¬ 
uality in intellect, nothing that teaches brother¬ 
hood in affection! Su^h was the man—such, 
and so denaturalized the spirit—on whose wisdom 
and philanthropy the lives and living enjoyments 
of so many millions of human beings wmre made 
unatvoidably dependent. From this time a real 
enlargement of mind became almost impossible. 
Pre-occupation.s, intrigue, the undue passion and 
anxiety with which all facts must be surveyed; 
the crowd and confusion of those facts, none of 
them seen, but all communicated, and by that 
very circumstance, and by the noccs.sity of per¬ 
petually classifying them, transmuted into words 
and generalities; pride, flattery, irritation, ar¬ 
tificial power , these, and circumstances resem¬ 
bling these, necessarily render the heights of 
office barren heights, which command, indeed, 
a vast and extensive prospect, but attract so 
many clouds and vapors, that mo.st often all 
prospect is pnccludcd. Still, however, Mr. Pitt’s 
situation, however inauspicious for his real being, 
was favorable to his fame. He heaped {wriod 
on period; persuaded himself and the nation, 
that extemporaneous arrangement of scntonccs 
was eloquence; and that elotiucnce implied wis¬ 
dom. His father’s slntgglc.s for freedom, and 
his own attempts, gave him an almost unexam¬ 
pled popularity; and his office necessarily asso¬ 
ciated with his name all the groat events, that 
happened during his administration. There 
were not, however, wanting men, who saw 
through tills delusion ; and refusing to attribute 
the industiy, integrity, and enterprising spirit 
of our merchants, the agricultural improvements 
of our land-hnldei'.s, the great inventions of our 
manufacturers, or the valor and bkiUfulncss of 
our sailors to the merits of a minister, they have 
continued to decide on his character from those 
acts and those merits, which belong to liim and 
to him alone. Judging him by this standard, 
they have been able to discover in him no one 
proof or symptom of a commanding genius. 
They have discovered him never controlling, 
never creating events, but alwa^'S yielding to 
them w'ith rapid change, and sheltering himself 
from inqtosistency by perpetual indefiniteness. 

In thejfussian war, they saw him abandoning 
meanjf what ho had planned weakly, and 
threj^tened insolently. In the debates on the 
Regency, they detected the laxity of his consti¬ 
tutional prineiplo.s, and received proofs that his 
eloquence consisted not in the ready application 
of a general system to particular questions, but 
in the facility of arguing for or against any 
question by specious generalities, without refer- * 
cnee to any .system. In those debates, he com¬ 
bined what is most dangerous in democracy, 
with all that is most degrading in the old super- 
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stitions of monarchy; and taught an inherency' himself to be persuaded to evince a talent for 
of the office in the person, in order to make the the Real, the Individual; and he brought in his 
office itself a nullity, and the Premiership, with rooii bill !! When wo hear the minister’s 
its accom'jianying majority, the sole and perma- talent for finance so loudly trumpeted, we turn 
nent power of the State. And now came the involuntarily to his pooa bill —to that acknowl- 
Frcnch Revolution. This was a new event; edged abortion—that unanswerable evidence of 
the old routine of reasoning, the common trade his ignorance respecting all the fundamental 
of politics were to become obsolete. He ap- relations and actions of property, and of the 
pcared wholly unprepared for it: half favoring, social union! 

half condemning, ignorant of what he favored, As his reasonings, even so is his eloquence, 
and why he condcmned,*bo neither displayed the One character pervades his whole being. Words 
honest enthusiasm and fixed principle of Mr. on words, finely arranged, and so dexterously 
Fox, nor the intimate acquaintance with the consequent, that the whole bears the semblance 
general nature of man, and the consequent of argument, and still keeps awake a sense of 
prescience of Mr. Burke. surprise; but when all is done, nothing remero- 

After the declaration of war, long did he berable has been said; no one philosophical re* 
continue in the common cant of office, in dccla* mark, no one image, not even a pointed aphorism, 
mation about the Scheldt and Holland, and all Not a sentence of Mr. Pitt’s has ever been quoted, 
the vulgar causes of common contests! and or formed the favorite phrase of the day—a thing 
when at last the immense genius of his new unexampled in any man of equal reputation, 
supporter hadibcat him out of these words (words But while he spcak.s, the effect varies according 
signifying places and dead objects, and signifying to the character of his auditor. The man of no 
nothing more), he adopted other words in their talent is swallowed up in surprise; and when 
places, other generalities—Atheism and Jacob- the speech is ended, he remembers his feelings, 
inism — phrases, which he learned from Mr. but nothing distinct of that which produced them 
Burke, but without learning the philosophical —(how opposite an effect to that of niiturc and 
definitions and involved consequences, with genius, from whoso works the idea still remains, 
which that great man accompanied those words, when the feeling is passed away—remains to 
Since the death of Mr. Burke, the forms and the connect itself with the other feelings, and com- 
sentiments, and the tone of the French have bine with new imprc.ssions!) The mere man 
undergone many and important changes : how, of talent hears him with admiration—the mere 
indeed, is it possible that it should be otherwise, man of genius with contempt—^the philosopher 
while man is the creature of experience ! But neither admires nor contemns, but listens to him 
still Mr. Pitt proceeds in an endless repetition with a deep and solemn interest, tracing in the 
ofthcsanicgriicj-a/pArasrs. This is his element; eflccts of his eloquence the power of words and 
deprive him of general and abstract phrases, and phrases, and that peculiar constitution of human 
you reduce him to silence. But you can not affairs in their present state, which so eminently 
deprive him of them. Press him to specify an favors this power. 

individual fact of advantage to be derived from Such appears to us to be the prime minister 
a war, and he answers, Security ! Call upon of Great Britain, whether wo consider him as a 
him to particularize a crime, and he exclaims, statesman or as an orator. The same character 
Jacobinism ! Abstractions defined by abstrac- betrays itself in his private life; the same cold- 
tions! Generalities defined by generalities! ness to»realiti(p, and to all whose excellence 
As a minister of finance, he is still, as ever, | relates to reality. He has patronized nescience, 
the man of words and abstractions ! Figurc-s, j he has raised no man of genius from obscurity ; 
custom-house reports, imports and exports, com- ; he counts no one prime work of God among his 
mcrce and revenue—all ilourLshing, all splendid! | friends. From the same source he has no at* 
Never was such a prosperous country, as England, , tachment to female society, no fondness for chil- 
under his administration! Let it be objected, ' dren, no perceptions of beauty in natural scenery; 
that the agriculture of the country is, by the I but ho is fond of convivial indnlgence.s, of that 
overbalance of commerce, and by various and stimulation, which, keeping up the glow of self- 
complex causes, in sftch a state, that the coun-1 importance and the sense of internal power, gives 
try hangs as a pensioner for bread on its neigh-' feelings without the mediation of ideas, 
bors, and a bad season uniformly thnentens us i These arc the elements of his mind; the 
with famine. This (it is replied) is \wing to ' accidents of his fortune, the circumstances that 
our pRosPEaiTY—all prosperous nations^(j.rc in enabled such a mind to acquire and retain such 
great distress for food ! — still pkospebity, still | a power, would form a subject of a philosophical 
general phrases, uninforoed by one singR im- ' history, and that, too, of no scanty size.** Wo 
age, one single factoi real national amelioration; ^ can scarcely furnish the chapter of contents to 
of any one comfort enjoy’ed, where it was not be* ^ a work, which would comprise subjects so im- 
fore enjoyed ; of any one class of society becom* portant and delicate, as the causes of the difliision 
ing healthier, wiser, or happier. Those are and intensity of secret infiucnce; the machinery 
things, these are realities; and these Mr. Pitt and state intrigue of marriages; the overbalance 
has neither the imagination to body forth, nor of the commercial intere.st; the panic of property 
the sensibility to feel for. Once, indeed, in an .struck by the lalf revolution; the short-sighted- 
evil hour, intriguing for popularity, he suffered ness of the careful; the carcle-ssncss of the far* 
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sighted j and all those many and various events in wealth, but wallowing in ignorance, is put to 
which have given to decorous profession of the txperimentum crucit of “his mark.” The 
religion, and a secmlincss of private morals, such number of petty jurors—in rural district^espe- 
an unwonted weight in the attainment and pres- cially—who can only sign with a imoss is 
ervation of public power. Wo are unable to enormous. It is not unusual to Ac, parish 
determine whether it be more coasolatary or documents of great local importaj^e defaced 
humiliating to human nature, that so many with the same humiliating symbdl by persons 
complexities of event, situation, character, age, whoso office shows them to be not only “ men of 
and country, should bo necessary in order to the mark,” but men of substance. We have printed 
production of a Mr. Pitt. already specimens of the partial ignorance which 

__,_ passes under the ken of Ae Post Office authori¬ 
ties, and wc may venture to assert, that such 
(From Household Words.] specimens of penmanship and orthography are 

IGNORANCE OF THE ENGLISH. matched in any other country in 

Europe. A housewife in humble life need only 

T he lamentable deficiency of the commonest turn to the file of her trade.smon’s bills to dis- 
rudiments of education, which still exists cover hieroglyphics which render them so many 
among the humbler classes of the nation, is never arithmetical puzzles. In short, the practical 
so darkly apparent as when we compare their evidences of the low ebb to which the plainest 
condition with that of people of .'•imilar rank in rudiments of education in this country has fallen, 
other countries. When we do so, wo find that are too common to bear repetition. ^ Wo can not 
England stands the lowc.st in the scale of wliat pass through the streets, wc can not enter a 
truly mast be looked upon as Civilization ; for place of public a.ssembly, or ramble in the fields, 
she provides fewer means for promoting it Ihua without the gloomy shadow of Ignorance sweep- 
any of her neighbors. With us, education is a ing over ns. The rural population is indeed in 
commodity to bo trafficked inr^abroail, it is a a wmrse plight than the other classes. We 
duty. Here, schoolmasters are perfectly irre- quote—with the attestation of our own experi 
sjion.sible except to their paj'raasters ; in other cnee—the following pa.ssage from one of a scric.s 
countries, teachers are appointed by the state, of articles which have recently appeared in a 
and a rigid supervision is mHintiiincd over the. morning new.spap’r; “ Taking tlic adult class 
trainers of youth, both as regards competency of agricultural laborers, it is almost imjiosslblo 
and moral conduct, la England, wht)e\cr is to exaggerate the ignorance in which they live 
too poor to Imy the article education, can get and move and have their being. As they work 
none of it for himself or liis ofisjn-ing ; in other in the Helds, tins external worlik has some hold 
parts of Europe, cither the government (as in upon them through the medium of their senses; 
Germany), or jmblic opinion (as in America), but to all the higher exorcises of intellect, they 
enforces it upon the youthful population. ! are, perfect strangers. You (;an not addniss ono 

* What arc the consequences? One is re-J of them without being at once painfu'ly .struck 
vcalcd by a Comparison between the proportion! with the intellectual darkne.ss which en.shroiids 
ol scholars in elementary schools to the entire, him. There Is in gcneriil neither speculation in 
population of other countries, and that in our his cyc.s, nor inlelligeneo in his counlcimncc. 
own. Talfing the whole of northern Europe—11'he whole expression is more that of an animal 
including Scotland, and Fraiie<‘, and pidoluin than of a man. He is wanting, too, in the erect 
(where education is at a low cliff), we (ind that^ and indeiicndcnt bearing of a man. When you, 
to every of the population, there, is one child j accost him, if he is not insolent—which he 
aeqniiirig the rudiments of knowledge; whde in seldom is—he is timid and shrinking, his wliolo 
England there is only ono such piqiil to every [ manner .showing that he feels himself .it a dis- 
foarli'fii inhabitants. ' tanoo from you, greater than .should separatn 

It has been calculated that there are, at the any two classes of men. He is often doubtful 
present day in England and Wales, nearly' when yon address, and suspicious when you 
8,000,000 persons who can neither read nor question him; he is seemingly oppressed with 
write—that is to say, nearly one quarter of the the interview, while it la-sts, and obviously 
[lopulatioii. Also, that of all the children be- i relieved when it is over. These arc the traits 
tween tivo and fourfceii, more than one half j which I aan affirm them to possess as a class, 
attend no place of instriieflon. These state-1 after lia^g come in contact with many hundreds 
inents—compiled by Mr. Kay, from olKoial and of fai nj^aborers. They belong to a generation 
other antheniie source.s, for his work on the for w^sc intellectual culture little or nothing 
Social tlondition and Education of the Poor in'wasConc. As a class, they have no amusements 
F.ngland and Europe, would be hard to believe, | beyond the indiilgcn«‘c of sense. In nine cases 
if we had not to encounter in our every-day life | out of ten, recreation is associated in their minds 
degrees of illiteracy which would be startling, if I with nothing higher than sensuality. I have 
we 'were not thoroughly used to it. Wherever! frequently asked elerg 3 'mcn and others, if they 
wc turn, ignorance, not always allied to poverty,' often find the adult peasant reading for his own 
^stares us in the face. If we, look in tho Gazette, I or others" amusement ? The invariable answer 
at tho list of partnerships dissolved, no; a rnoiilli' is. that suoli a sight is seldom or never witnessed, 
passes but some unhajipy m«#, rolling j)orhap.s In the first place, the great bulk of them can mt 
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read. In the next, a large proportion of those 
who can, do so with too much difficulty to admit 
of exercise being an amusement to them. 
AgaiiJ*,' few of those who can read with com- 
parativ^^^ase, have the taste for doing so. It is 
but juslid''to them to say, that many of those 
who can nm read, have bitterly regretted, my 
hearing, their inability to do so. I shall never 
forget the tone in which an old woman in Corn¬ 
wall intimated to mo what a comfort it would 
now be to her, could (ihe only read her Bible in 
her lonely hours.” 

We now turn to the high lights of the picture 
as presented abroad, and which, from their very 
brightness, throw our own intellectual glooih into 
deeper shade. Mr. Kay observes in the work 
wo have already cited: 

“It is a great fact, however much, wo may bo 
inclined to doubt it, that throughout Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, Bohemia, Wirtemberg, Baden, 
Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Cassel, Gotha, Nassau, 
Hanover, Dfenmark, Switzerland, Norway, and 
the Austrian Empire, all the children are ac¬ 
tually at this present time attending school, and 
are receiving a careful, religious, moral, and 
intellectual education, from highly educated and 
efficient teachers. Over the vast tract of country 
which I have mentioned, as well as in Holland, 
and the greater part of France, HU the children 
above six years of age are daily acquiring useful 
knowledge and good habits under the influence 
of moral, religious, and learned teachers. All 
the youth of the greater part of these countrie.s, 
below the age of twenty-one years, can read, 
write, and cipher, and know the Bible History, 
and the history of their own country. No chil¬ 
dren are left idle and dirty in the streets of the 
towns—there is no class of children to be com¬ 
pared in any respect to the children who frequent 
our “ ragged scWls”—all the children, even of 
the poorest parents, arc, in a great piirt of these 
countries, in dress, appearance, cleanliness, and 
manners, as polished and civilized as the children 
of our middle classes; the children of the poor 
in Germany ore so civilized that the rich often 
send their children to the schools intended for 
the poor; and, lastly, in a great part of Germany 
and Switzerland, the children of the poor arc 
receiving a better education than that given in 
England to the children of the greater part of 
our middle classes.” 

“I remember one day,” says Mr. Kay in 
another page, “ w^n walking near Berlin in the 
company of Herr Hintz, a professor in Dr. Dio- 
sterweg’s Normal College, and of an(?her teach¬ 
er, we saw a poor woman cutting up, i^*he road, 
logs of wood for winter Use. My coi&'^tanions 
pointed her out to me, and said, ‘ Pcrha| s you 
will scarcely believe it, but in the neighborhood 
of Berlin, poor women, like that one, read trans¬ 
lations of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, and many 
of the interesting works of your language, 
besides those of the principal writers of Ger¬ 
many.’ This account was afterward confirmed 
by the testimony of several other persons. Often 
and often have I scon the poor cab-drivers of 


Berlin, while waiting for a fare, amusing them¬ 
selves by reading German books, which they bad 
brought with them in the morning, expressly for 
the purpose of supplying amusement and occu¬ 
pation for their leisure hours. In many parts 
of these countries, the peasants and the work¬ 
men of the tow'ns attend regular weekly lectures 
or weekly classes, where they practice singing or 
chanting, or learn mechanical drawing, history, 
or science. The intelligence of the poorer 
classes of these countries is shown by their 
madners. The whole appearance of a German 
peasant who has been brought up under this 
system, t. c., of any of the poor who have not 
attained tho age of thirty-five years, is very 
I different to’that of our own peasantry. The 
German, Swiss, or Dutch peasant, who has 
grown up to manhood under the now system, 
and since the old feudal system was overthrown, 
is not nearly so often, as with us, distinguished 
by an uncouth dialect. On the contrary, they 
speak as their teachers speak, clearly, without 
hesitation, and grammatically. They answer 
questions politely, readily, and with the ease 
which shows they have been accustomed to 
mingle with men of greater wealth and of better 
education than“themselves. They do not appear 
embarrased, still less do they appear gawkish or 
stupid, when addressed. If, in asking a peasant 
a question, a stranger, according to the polite 
custom of the country, raises his hat, the first 
w’ords of reply are the quietly uttered ones, 
‘I pray you, sir, bo covered.’ A Prussian 
peasant is always polite‘and respectful to a 
stranger, but quite as much at his ease as w’hcn 
speaking to one of his own fellow's.” 

Surely the contrast presented between the 
efforts of the schoolmaster abroad and bis inac¬ 
tivity at home—refuting, as it does, our hourly 
boastings of “intellectual progress”—should 
arouse us, energetically and practically, to the 
work of educational extension. 


LINES BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

(from an dnpvblisiisd autograph.) 

T he days of Infancy are all a dream. 

How fair, but oh 1 how short they seem— 
’Tis Life’s sweet opening Sprihg ' 

The da 3 's of Youth advance : 

The bounding limb, the ardent glance, 

Tho kindling soul they bring— 

It is Life’s burning Summer time. 

Manhood—matured with wisdom’s fhiit, 
Reward of learning’s deep pursuit— ' 
Succeeds, as Autumn follows Summer's prime 

And that, and that, alas I goes by, 

And what ensues ? Tho languid eye. 

The failing frame, the soul o’ercast; 

’Tis Winter’s sickening, withering blast, 
Life’s blessed season—^for it is the Inst. 
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[From Ibe Autobiography of Leigh Hunt] 

THE SCHOOLMASTER OF COLERIDGE 
AND LAMB. 

BT IiElOU BUNT. 

B oyer, the upper master of Christ-Hospital 
—funous for the mention of him by Cons* 
BiDGE and Lamb —^wos a short, stout man, in¬ 
clining to ponchiness, with l&rge face and hands, 
an aquiline nose, long upper lip, and a sharp 
mouth. His eye was close and cruel. The 
spectacles which he wore threw a balra.over it. 
Being a clergyman, he dressed in black, with a 
powdered wig. His clothes were,cut short; 
his hands hung out of the sleeves, with tight 
wristbands, as if ready for execution; and as he 
generally wore gray worsted stockings, very 
tight, with a little balustrade leg, his whole ap¬ 
pearance presented something formidably suc¬ 
cinct, bard, and mechanical. In fact, his weak 
side, and undoubtedly his natural destination, 
lay in carpentry; and ho accordingly carried, in 
a side-pocket made on purpose, a carpenter^ 
rule. 

The merits of Botee consisted in his being 
a good verbal scholar, and consAentiously act¬ 
ing up to the letter of time and attention. I 
have seen him nod at the close of the long 
summer school-hours, wearied out; and I should 
have pitied him, if he had taught us any thing but 
to fear. Though a clergyman, very orthodox, 
and of rigid morals, he indulged himself in an 
oath, which was “ God’s-my-Ufo!” When you 
were out in your lesson, he turned upon you a 
round, staring eye like a fish; and he had a 
trick of pinching you under the chin, and by 
t the lobes of the ears, till ho would make the 
blood come. He has many times lifted a boy 
off the ground in this way. He was, indeed, a 
proper tyrant, passionate and capricious; would 
take violent likes and dislikes to the same bop; 
fondle some without any apparent reason, though 
he had a leaning to the servile, afld, perhaps, to 
the sons of rich people; and ho would persecute 
others in a manner truly frightful. I have 
seen him beat a sickly-louking, melancholy boy 

(C-n) about the head and ears, till the poor 

fellow, hot, dty-eyed, and confused, seemed lost 
in bewilderment. C——n, not long after ho 

took orders, died out of his senses. 1 do not 
attribute that catastrophe to the master; and 
of course ho could not wish to do him any last¬ 
ing mischief. He had no imagination of any 
sort. But there is no saying how far his treat¬ 
ment of the boy might have contributed to pre¬ 
vent a cure. Tyrannical schoolmasters nowa¬ 
days are* to be found, perhaps, exclusively in 
such inferior schools as those described with 
such masterly and indignant edification by my 
friend Charles Dickens; but they formerly seem¬ 
ed to have abounded in all; and masters, as well 
. as boys, have escaped the ohance of many bitter 
Veflections, since a wiser and more generous in¬ 
tercourse has come up between them. 

I have some stories of Boyeif that will com¬ 


pletely show his character, and at the aamo 
relieve the reader’s indignation 1^ something^ 
ludicrous in their excess. We had a few Wip¬ 
ers at the school; boys, whose parents uf&e too 
rich to let them go on the foundation./Among 
them, in my time, was Carlton, a s^ of Lord 
Dorchester; Macdonald, one of the^ord Chief 
Baron’s sons; and R- , the son of a rich mer¬ 

chant. Carlton, who was a fine fellow, manly, 
and full of good sense, took his new master and 
his caresses very coolly, and did not want them. 
Little Macdonald also could dispense with them, 
and would put on his delicate gloves after les- 
son, with an air as if he resumed bis patrician 

plumftge. R-was meeker, and willing to 

be encouraged; and there would the master sit, 
with his arm round his tall waist, helping him 
to his Greek verbs, as a nurse does bread and 
milk to an infant; and repeating them, when he 
missed, with a fond patience, that astonished us 
criminals in drugget. 

Very difibrent was the treatment *of a boy on 
the foundation, whoso friends, by some means or 
other, had prevailed on the master to pay him 
an extra attention, and try to get him on. He 
had come into the school at an age later than 
usual, and could hardly read. There was a 
book used by the learners in reading, called 
“ Dialogues bdtween a Missionary and an In¬ 
dian.” It was a poor performance, full of in¬ 
conclusive arguments and other commonplaces. 
The boy in question used to appicar with this 
book in his hand in the middle of the school, 
the master standing behind him* The lesson 
was to begin. Poor ■, whose great fault 
lay in a deep-toned drawl of his syllables and 
the omission of his stops, stood htdf-looking at 
the book, and half-casting his eye toward the 
right of him, whence the blows were to pro¬ 
ceed. The master looked over him; and his 
hand was ready. I am not exact in my quota¬ 
tion at this distance of time; but the spirit of 
one of the passages that I recollect was to the 
following purport, and thus did the teacher and 
his pupil proceed: 

MasUr. “Now, young man, have a care; 
or Fll set you a swinging task.” (A common 
phrase of his.) 

Pupil. (Making a sort of heavy bolt at his 
calamity, and never remembering his stop at 
the word Missionary.) ‘^Missionary Can you 
see the wind ?” 

(Master gives him a slap on the cheek.) 

Pupil. (Raising his voice to a cry, and still 
forgettingXis stop.) “Indian No!” 

Jlfa«te^“God’s-my-life, young man] have a 
care hw you provoke me.” 

Pujtl. (Always forgetting the stop.) 
sionary How then do you know that there is 
such a thing ?” 

(Here a terrible thump.) 

Pupil. (With a shout of agony.) “ indiaa 
Because I feel it.” 

One anecdote of his injustice will suffice for 
all. It is of ludicrous enormity; nor do I be¬ 
lieve any thing more flagrantly willfnl was ever 
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done by himself. I heard Mr. C- , the suf- 

'■'ferer, now a most respectable person in a gov¬ 
ernment office, relate it with a due relish, long 
after quitting the school. The master was in 
the haOk of “spiting” C—; that is to say, 
of taking every opportunity to bo severe with 
him, nobra/ knew why. One day he comes 
into the school, and finds him placed in the 
middle of it with throe other boys. He was 
not in one of his worst humors, and did not 
feem inclined to pdaish them, till he saw his 
antagonist. “ Oh, oh, sir 1” said he; “ what! 
you are among them, are yon ?” and gave him 
an exclusive thump on the face. He thei^ turn¬ 
ed to one of the Grecians, and said, “ I have not 
time to flog all these boys; make them draw 
lots, and I’ll punish one.” The lots were drawn, 
and C-’s was favorable. “ Oh, oh!” return¬ 

ed the master, when he saw them, “you have 
escaped, have you, sir?” and pulling out his 
watch, an^ turning again to the Grecian, ob¬ 
served, that he found he had time to punish the 

whole three; “and, sir,” added ho to C-, 

with another slap, “I’ll begin with you.” He 
then took the boy into the library and flogged 
him; aud, on issuing forth again, had the face 
to say, with an air of indifference, “ I have not 
time, after all, to punish these two other boys; 
let them take care how they provoke me another 
time.” 

Often did I wish that I was a fairy, in order 
to play him tricks like a Caliban. We used to 
sit and fancy what we should do with his wig; 
how we would hamper and vex him; “put 
knives in his pillow, and halters in his pew.” 
To venture on a joke in our own mortal per¬ 
sons, was like playing with Polyphemus. One 
afternoon, when he was nodding with sleep over 
a lesson, a boy of the name of Meaer, who stood 
behind him, ventured to take a pin, and begin 
advancing with it up his wig. The hollow, ex¬ 
hibited between the wig and the nape of the 
neck, invited him. The boys encouraged this 
daring act of gallantry. Nods and becks, and 
then whispers of “ Go it, M. 1” gave more and 
more valor to his hand. On a sudden, the mas¬ 
ter’s head falls back; he starts, with eyes like 
a shark; and seizing the unfortunate culprit, 
who stood helpless in the act of holding the 
pin, caught hold of him, fiery with passion. A 
“swinging task” ensued, which kept him at 
home oil the Imlidays. One of these tasks 
would consist of an impossible quantity of Vir- 
which the learner, unable toti^tain it at 
once, wasted bis heart and soul o^t “to get 
up,” till it was too late. 

Sometimes, however, our despot goT^ into a 
dilemma, and then he did not know hoi^to get 
out of it. A boy, now and then, would be 
roused into open and fierce remonstrance. I 
recollect S., afterward one of the mildest of 
preachers, starting up in his place, and pouring 
forth on his astonished hearer a torrent of in¬ 
vectives and threats, which the other could only 
answer by looking pale, and uttering a few 
threats in return. Nothing came of it, He 


did not like such matters to go before the gov¬ 
ernors. Another tinie, FaveU, a Grecian, a 
youth of high spirit, whom he had struck, wont 
to the school-door, opened it, and, turning round 
with the handle in his grasp, told him he would 
never set foot again in the place, unless he prom¬ 
ised to treat him with more delicacy. “ Come 
back, child—come back!” said the other, pale, 
and in a faint voice. There was a dead si¬ 
lence. Favell came back, and nothing more 
wa^ done. 

A sentiment, unaccompanied with something 
practical, would have been lost upon him. 

D-who went afterward to the Military 

College at Woolwich, played him a trick, ap¬ 
parently between jest and earnest, which amus^ 
us exceedingly. He was to be flogged; and 
the dreadful door of the library was approached. 
(They did not invest the books with flowers, a.** 
Montaigne recommends.) Down falls the crim¬ 
inal, and, twisting himself about the master’s 
legs, which he does the more when the other 
attempts to move, repeats without ceasing, 
“Oh, good God! consider my father, sir: my 
father, sir; you know my father!” The point 
was felt to be,getting ludicrous, and was given 

up. P-, now a popular preacher, vras in 

the habit of entertaining the boys that way. 
Ho.was a regular wag; and would snatch his 
jokes out of the very flame and fury of the 
master, like snap-dragon. Whenever the other 
struck him, F. -would get up; and, half to avoid 
the blows, and half render them ridiculous, be¬ 
gin moving about the school-room, making all 
sorts of antics. When ho was struck in the 
face, ho would clap his hand wit', affected 
vehemence to the place, .and cry as rapidly, 
“ Oh, Lord!” If the blow came on the arm, ho 
would ^asp his arm, with a similar exclama¬ 
tion. The master would then go, driving and 
kicking him; while the patient accompanied 
every blow with the same comments and illus¬ 
trations, making faces to us by way of index. 

. What a bit of a golden age was it, when the 
Rev. Mr. Steevens, one of the under grammar- 
masters, took his place, on some occasion, for a 
short time! Steevens was short and fat, with 
a handsome, eordial face. You loved him as 
you looked at him; and seemed as if you should 
love him the more, the fatter he becamlo I 
stammered when I was at that time of life; 
which was an infirmity that used to get me 
into terrible trouble with the ma.ster. Steevens 
used to say, on the other hand, “ Here comes 
our littlo black-haired friend, who stammers so. 
Now, lot us see what we can do for him.” The 
consequence was, I did not hesitate half so much 
as with the other. When I did, it was out of 
impatience to please him. 

Such of us were not liked the better by the 
master, as were in favor with his wife. She 
was a sprightly, good-looking woman, with black 
eyes, and was beheld with transport by the boys, 
whenever she apiwared at the school-door. Htr 
husband’s name, uttered in a mingled tone of 
good-nature a$id imperativeness, brought him 
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down from his seat with smiling haste. Some¬ 
times he did not return. On entering the 
school one day, he found a boy eating cherries. 
“ Where did you get those cherries ?” exclaim¬ 
ed he, thinking the boy had nothing to say for 
himself. “ Mrs. Boyer gave them me, sir.” He 
turned away, scowling with disappointment. 

Speaking of fruit, reminds me of a pleasant 
trait on the part of a Grecian of the name of 
Le Orioe. He was the maddest of ail the great 
boys in ray time; clever, fall of address, and not 
hampered with modesty. Remote rumors, not 
lightly to be heard, fell on our ears, respecting 
pranks of his among the nurses’ daughters. He 
had a fair, handsome face, with delicate, aquiline 
nose, and twinkling eyes. 1 remember bis 
astonishing me, when I was “a new boy,” with 
sending me for a bottle of water, which be pro¬ 
ceeded to pour down the buck of 6., a grave 
Deputy Grecian. On the master asking him 
one day, why he, of all the boys, had given up 
no exercise (it was a particular exercise that 
they were bound to do in the course of a long 
set of holidays), he said he bad had “a lethar¬ 
gy.” The extreme impudence of this puzsled 
the master; and I believe notlung came of it. 
But what 1 alluded to about the Trait was this: 
Le Grice was in the habit of eating apples in 
school-time, for which he had been often re¬ 
buked. One day, having particularly pleased 
the master, the latter, who was eating apples 
himself, and who would now and then with great 
o.stentation present a boy with some half-penny 
token of his mansuetnde, called out to his favor¬ 
ite of the moment; “ Le Grice, here is an ap¬ 
ple for you.” Le Grice, who felt his ^ignity 
hurt as a Grecian, but was more pleased at hav¬ 
ing this opportunity of mortifying his reprovCr, 
replied, with an exquisite tranquillity of assur¬ 
ance, “Sir, I never eat apples.” For this, 
among other things, tfte b^ adored him. 
Poor fellow! He and Favell (who, though 
very generous, was said to be a little too sens¬ 
ible an humble origin) wrote* to the Duke 
of York, when they were at college, for com-- 
missions in the army. The duke g^-naturedly 
sent them. Le Grice died in the West Indies. 
Favell w'as killed in one of the battles in Sjihin, 
but not before he had distinguished himself as 
an odicer and a gentleman. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

HAT is the enterprise and general pros¬ 
perity of the Americans to be attributed 
to (their country is not naturally so rich or 
fruitful ad Mexico), except to their general en¬ 
lightenment? The oldest manufacturers of 
cotton in the world are the Hindoos; labor with 
them is cheaper than it is in any other part of 
the world: yet wo take the cotton that grows 
«at the doors of their factories, bring it 13,000 
aules to this country, manufacture it here where 
VoL. I.—No. 2.—0 
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labor is so expensive, take it back 13,000 miles, 
and undersell the native manufacturer. LA '' 
is dearer in America than in any part^^the 
world, and yet we dread and fear their J^peti- 
tion more than that of any other nnt^. The 
reason of all this is obvious. All the^vantages 
which the Hindoo possesses are far more than 
counterbalanced by his intellectual inferiority to 
ourselves; while we dread the American, with 
reason, because he is, intellectually at least, our 
equal, and, considering thi general intelligenop 
and good conduct of the hands he employs, our 
superior. To what cause, except that of a de¬ 
cided superiority in captains and crews, can we 
attribute thi fact that the Americans have de¬ 
prived us of so large a portion of the whale 
fishery, os in a measure to have monopolized it? 
American clocks, which we now see in almost 
every hall and cottage, ought to set us thinking. 
We may bo sure of tins, the commerce of the 
world will fall into the hands of those who are 
most deserving of it. If-politioaf or philan¬ 
thropic considerations should fail to show us the 
necessity of educating our people, commercial 
considerations will one day remind us of what 
we ought to have done. We can only hope 
that the reminder may not oome too late. 

I Enlightenment is the great necessity and the 
great glory of*our age; ignorance is the most 
expensive, and most ^ngerous, and most press¬ 
ing of all our evils. Among ourselves we find 
a variety of motives converging upon this con¬ 
clusion. The statesman has become aware that 
an enlightened population is morw orderly, more 
submissive, in times of public distress, to the 
necessity of their circumstanons; not so easily 
led away by agitators; in short, more easily 
and more cheaply governed. The political 
economist is well aware of the close connection 
between general mtelligenoe and successful en¬ 
terprise and industry. The greater the num¬ 
ber of enlightened and intelligent persons, the 
greater is Ae number of those whose thoughts 
are at work in subduing nature, improving arts, 
iuid increasing national wealth. The benevolent 
man is anxious that all should share those en¬ 
joyments and advantages which he himself finds 
to be the greatest. Both Churchman and Dis¬ 
senter know well enough that they are under 
the necessity of educating. And the manufac¬ 
turer, too, who is employing, perhaps, many 
more hands than the colonel of a regiment com¬ 
mands, is now becoming well aware how much 
to his advMtage it is that his men should prefer 
a book oyn reading-room to the parlor of a 
public l^se; should understand what they are 
aboat,mstead of being merely able to go 
throu||h their allotted task as so many beabts ef 
burden; tmd that they should have the Mraug 
motive of making their homes decent aiid re¬ 
spectable, and of bettering their condition. All 
these motives are now Working^--strongly, top 
—in the public mind, amd have begun to bear 
fruit.— Frazer't Magazine. 
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[From Bartlett’s “ NBe Boat"] 

"V SCENES IN EGYPT. 

T HEltGYPTIAN PYRAMIDS.—How many 
travelers in all ages have sat and 
gazed up^ythe scene around! and how'endless 
are the speculations in which they have inddlged 1 
“The epochs, the builders, and the objects of the 
pyramid,” says Gliddon, “ had, for two thousand 
years, been dreams, fallacies, or mysteries.” To 
begin at the beginning, some have supposed them 
to be antediluvian; others, that they w'ero built 
by the children of Noah to escape from a second 
flood—by Nimrod, by the Pali of Hindostai), end 
even the ancient Irish. It was a favorite theory 
until very lately, that they were the work of 
the captive Israelites. The Arabians attributed 
them to the Jins or Genii; others to a race of 
Titans. Some have sitpposed them to have 
been the granaries built by Joseph; others, in¬ 
tended for hW tomb, or those of the Pharaoh drown¬ 
ed in the Red Sea, or of the bull Apis. Yeates 
thinks they soon followed the Tower of Babel, 
and both had the same common design; while, 
ai!Cording to others, they were built with the 
spoils of Solomon’s temple and the riches of 
the queen of Sheba. They have been regartlcd 


as temples of Venus, as reservoirs for purify* 
ing the waters of the Nile, as erected for astro¬ 
nomical or mathematical purposes, or intended 
to protect the valley of the Nile from the en¬ 
croachments of the sands of the desert (this 
notable theory, too, is quite recent) j in short, for 
every conceivable and inconceivable purpose that 
could be imagined by superstitious awe, by 
erudition groping without data in the dark, or 
reasoning upon the scanty and suspicious evi¬ 
dence of Grecian unriters. At length, after a 
silence of thousands of years, the discoveries of 
Chatnpollion have enabled the monuments to 
tell their own tale; their mystery has been, in 
great measure, unraveled, and the names of 
their founders ascertained. The explorations 
of Colonel Vyse, Perring, and recently of Leji- 
sius, have brought to light the remains of no 
less than nxty-nine pyramids, extending in a 
line from Abouroash to Dashoor. These, by 
the discovery of the names of their founders, 
are proved to have been a succession of royal 
mansolca, forming the most sublime Necropolis 
' in the world. The size of each difl'erent pyra- 
' mid is supposed to bear relation to the length 
of the reign of its builder, being commenced 
with the delving of a tomb in the ruck fur him 



THE PYKAMIOS. 

at his accession, over which a fre^S layer of by an indigenous race, or by an Asiatic immi- 
stones was added every year until hi decease, gration, already bringing with them from their 
when the monument was finished and clfised up. Asiatic birth-place the elements of civilization. 
Taking the number of these Mem] Ihiteso^i■lreigns or whether they grew up on the spot, and the 
and the average length of their reigns, the long, long ages that might have elapsed, and the 
gradual construction of the pyramids would, progress that must have been made, before monu- 
tberefore, it is presumed, extend over a period, ments so wonderful could have been erected, 
in round numbers, of some fix/een/timdred years/ Such is the latest theory, we believe, of the 

Imagination is left to conceive the antecedent construction and import of the pyramids, 
peri^ required for the slow formation of the The entrance to the great pyramid is abrjt 
alluvial valley of the Nile until it became flt for forty feet from the ground. At the entrance, 
human habitation, w'hcther it was first peopled , the stones follow the inclination of the passage; 
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there a few foot-holes to aid you in descend¬ 
ing the slippery ttlooks.| Stooping down at the 
entrance of the low passage, four feet high, we 
•began the sloping descent into the interior. 
This first passage continues on a slope, down 
to a subterranean room ; but at the.distance of 
106 feet, a block of granite closes it; and an 
upper passage ascends from this point at an 
angle of 27°. Climbing by a few stops into 
the second passage, you ascend to the entrance 
of the great gallery. From this point a l^ori- 
zuntal passage loads into what is called the 


Queen’s Chamber, which is small, and 
by long blocks, resting against each other 
forming an angle: its height to this 
about twenty feet. There is a nicl^ in the 
east end, where the Arabs, have ^ken the 
stones in search for treasure; and ^ G. Wilk¬ 
inson thinks, that “ if the pit whdre the king’s 
body was deposited dues exist in any of these 
rooms, it should be looked for beneath this 
niche.” Ho remarks besides, that this chamber 
stands under the apex of fbe pyramid. At the 
base of the great gallery, to which we now re¬ 



turn, is the month of what is called the well, a 
narrow I'unncl-shaiied pas.sage, leading down to 
the chamber at the base of the edifice, hollowed 
in the ruck, and if the thcoiy of Dr. Lopsius 
is correct, originally containing the body of 
the founder. The long ascending slope of the 
great gallery, six feet wide, is formed by succe.s- 
sive courses of masonry overlaying each other, 
and thus narrowing the passage toward the top. 

Advancing 158 feet up this impressive avenue, 
we come to a horizontal passage, where four 
granite portcullises, descending th(pagh gsooves, 
once opposed additional obstacles to the rash 
curiosity or avarice which might tempt any to 
invade the eternal silence of the sepulchral 
chamber, which they besides concealed; but the 
cunning of the spoiler has been there of old, the 
device was vain, and you are now enabled to 
enter this, the principal apartment in the pyra¬ 
mid, and called the King’s Chamber, entirely 
constructed of red granite, as is also the sarcoph¬ 
agus, the lid and contents of which had been 
removed. This is entirely plain, and without 
hieroglyphics; the more singular, as it seems 
to bo ascertained that they were then in use. 
The sarcophagus rests U|K»n an enormous granite 
block, which may, as suggested by Mrs. Poole, 
in her minute account of the interior, have been 
placed to mark the entrance to a deep vault or 
pit beneath. There are some small holes in the 
walls of the chamber, the purpose of which was 
for ventilation, as at length discovered by Col. 
lloward Vyse. 

Abovfe the King’s Chamber,^and only to bo 
reached by a narrow passage,* ^cending at the 


' south-east corner of the great gallery, having 
notches in which pieces of wood were formerly 
inserted, and from the top of fhat, along an¬ 
other passage, is the small chamber discovered 
by Mr. Davison; its height is only three feet 
six inchc.s; above it are four other similar niches, 
discovered by Colonel Howard Vyse, the top¬ 
most of which is angular. Wilkinson supposes 
that the sole purpose of these chambers is to 
relieve the pressure on the King’s Chamber, 
and here was dhscovered the cartouche contain¬ 
ing the name of the founder, Supbis, identical 
with'that found upon the tablets in Wady Mag- 
hara, in^ the desert of Mount Sinai. 

The second pyramid, generally attributed, 
though without hieroglypliical confirmation, to 
Cephrenes, is more ancient and ruder in its 
masonry than that of Cheops. Standing on 
higher ground, it has from some points an ap¬ 
pearance of greater height than that of the great 
pyramid, and its dimensions am hardly less 
stupendous. It is distinguished by having a 
portion o^the smooth casing yet remaining, 
with whijm all the pyramids were once oovefed, 
and it ilfa great feat to climb up this dangerous, 
slipp^y surface to the summit. Yet there are 
plenty of Arabs who for a trifling beokshish'will 
dash “down Cheops and up dephrenes” with 
incredible celerity. Its interior arrangements 
differ from those of the great pyramid, in that 
in accordance with Lepsius’s theory, the sar¬ 
cophagus of the builder is sunk in the floor, and 
not placed in the centre of the edifice. The 
glory of opening this pyramid is due to the 
enterprising Belzoni. 
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The Uurd pyramid is of much smaller dimen* 
^thaa the two others, but beautifully oon> 
It was the work, as is proved by the 
disoove^b of his name, of Myeerinus or Men- 
oberes, ^ose wooden coffin in the British 
Museum, yery simple, mid unornamented, as 
well as tl^ dasiocated body, supposed -to be 
that of the monarch himself, has probably at¬ 
tracted the notice of our readers. This pyra¬ 
mid is douUe, t. s., cased over with a distinct 
covering. Besides tKese principal ones, there 
we still standing other a^ smaller pyramids, 
more or less entire, grouped about these larger 
ones, and forming a portion of this stupesdous 
Neeropolis of Memphis. 

Tub GasaT Hall atKabnae.— Wehad spent 
so much time in the examination of Luxor, and 
of the other portions of Karnak, that the evening 
was advanced when we arived at the Great 
Hall. The. shadows were creeping solemnly 
through the intrioete recesses of its forest of 
cdumns, but the red light rested for a while 
upon their beautiful flower-shaped capitals, the 
paintings upon which, scarred and worn as they 
bi 3 by the accidents of 300U years, still display, 
under a strong h'ght, much of their original 


vividness. It is a perfect wilderness of ruin, 
almost outrunning the^. wildest imagination or 
the most fantastic dream. We paced slowly 
down the central avenue. The bases of the. 
columns are buried among the fallen fragment* 
of the roof and a mass of superincumbent earth; 
from bis hiding-place, amidst which the jackal 
began to steal forth, and wake the echoes of the 
ruins with his blood-curdling shriek; while the 
shadowy bat flitted, spirit-like, from dusky pil¬ 
lar,to pillar. Frqm the centre of the hiJl, 
whichever way we looked through the deepen¬ 
ing gloom, theiie seemed no end to the laby¬ 
rinthine ruins. Obelisks and columns, some 
erect in their pristine beauty, others fallen across, 

^ and hurled together in hideous confuswn, form¬ 
ing wild arcades of ruin; enormous masses of 
prostrate walls and propylssa, seemed to have 
required either to construct or to destn^ them 
the power of a lablod race of giants. Pillars, 
obelisks, and walls of this immense hall, were 
covered with the forms of monarchs who reign¬ 
ed, and of the gods who were once worshiped 
within it. Involuntarily the mind goes back, in 
gazing on them, to the period of its original 
splendor, when Rameses in triumph returned 
' from his oriental conquests—pictures the pile in 
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all its completeness, die ball of a handred and Next morning, after an early breakfast, I wa.s 
thirty oolumns with itS' superb roof, glittering again among the ruins cd' the Great Hall, which 
in ail the vivid beauty of its paintings, thronged I had but imperfectly surveyed the previous 
with monarchs, and priests, end worshipers, evening. I give its dimensions from Wilkin.sdli, 
and devoted to splendid and gorgeonn ^oere- with a description of the rest of the temple. 

“ It measures 170 feet by 329, supported by a 
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central avenue of twelve masbive oolumns, 66 
feet high (without the p^evtal and abacus) and 
12 in diameter, besides a hundred and twenty- 
two of smaller, or rather less gigantic dimen¬ 
sions, 41 feet 9 inches in height, and 27 feet 
6 inches in circumference, distributed in seven 
lines on either side of the former. The twelve 
central columns were originally fourtfi^, but 
the two northernmost have been inolosea within 
the front towers or popylsa, apparently in the 
time of Osirei himself, the founder of the hall. 
The two at the other end were also partly built 
into thi projecting vrall of the doorway, as a*p- 
pears from their rough sides, which were l^t 
uneven for that purpose. Attached to this are 
two other towers, closing the inner extremity 
of the hall, beyond which are two obelisks, one 
still standing on its original site, the other having 
been thrown down and broken by human vio¬ 
lence. Similar but snudkir propylssa succeed 
to this court, of which they form the inner 
bide.” This is the spot which 1 have selected 
for a retrospective view of'the Great Hall, the 
obelisk still standing, but the propylea in the 
fore-ground a mass of utter ruin. Still following 
the intricate plan of the groat temple through the 
ruined propylsea in the fore-ground, we reach 
another court with two obelisks of larger dimen¬ 
sions, the one now standing being 92 feet high 
and 8 square, surrounded by a peristyle, if I 
may be allowed the expression, of Ouride figures. 
Passing between two dilapidated propylssa, yon 
. enter another smaller area, ornamented in a 
similar manner, and succeeded by a vestibule, 
in front of the granite gateways that form the 
facade of the court before the sanctuary. This 
last is also of red granite, divided into two 
* apartments, and surrounded by numerous oham^ 
bers of small dimensions, varying from 29 feet 


by 16, to 16 feet by 8. The walls of thiv'*’ 
small sanctuary, standing on the site of a radii 
ancient one, are highly poluhed, scolptur<!j|i^ud 
painted, and the ceiling of stars oi^a blue 
ground, the whole exquisitely iinisbm. The 
entire height of the hall, i, e., the rmtral por¬ 
tion, is not less than 60 feet, the propylEBa sdll 
higher. 

The imagination is no doubt bewildered in 
following these numerous ^tails, and yet much 
is left undescribed and even unnoticed, and the 
eye, even of the visitor, more than satisfied with 
seeing, will return to the prominent objects, 
those«alone, of which he can expect to retain a 
vivid recollection. The Great Hall will attract 
his attention above every thing else. 


SCENERY ON THE ERIE RAILROAD. 

HE construction of the Erie railroad through 
the hitherto secluded valleys of the Delaware 
and Susquehanna rivers, and reaching now al¬ 
most to the Allegany, has opened to access new 
fields for the tourist, abounding with the love¬ 
liest and the grandest works of Nature. From 
the Hudson to the Lakes, the scenery is oAi- 
stantly changing from the romantic and beautiful 
to the bold aqd rugged; and again from the 
sublime and feufully grand to the sweetest 
pictures of gentle beauty. There is probably 
no road m the world that passes through snob 
a variety of scenery as does the Erie, airi there 
h certainly none that can present to the traveler 
such a succession of triumphs df art over the 
formidable obstacles which nature has, at almost 
every step, raised against the iron-clad intrud¬ 
ers into her loveliest recesses. The enchanting 
magnificence of the scenery keeps the attention 
alive, while hs varying character at every turn, 
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^pMa BOW sooroes d[ eajajmmt, 
Jndkj oxoavatons salute you upou 
)• Miles of mountain aoolmties of 
bave been borne asmy by the Heron* 
of persevering induotry Ton see 
^t^wre tiie\^y obfi has been beaten down, the 
Itee mountain-barrier leveled, rough and mg- 
gen praoipioes overcome, chasms spanned, and 
Wide valleys and nvers crossed 
The scenery in the valley of the Delaware is 


grand beyond desonption, and in the valley of 
the Susquehanna, nfteKpassing out of a wilder¬ 
ness, where every portion is stamped with the 
impress of grandeur, a traly agricultural region, 
m a high state of cultiiation, and smiling with 
abundante, meets the ejo At the point where 
the mad first strikes the Susquehanna that noble 
river i^jben in the plenitude of its magnificent 
beauty 

It IS not our pui pose to point out the particular 
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^ objects most worthy of examination or to de- 
senbe any one of the numerous landscapes w hioh 
he all along the track, but we will venture to 
assert, that nowhere between sun and sun can 
such a ctmibiDation and variety of the wonder- 
lul m nature and art, with the beautilul be seen, 
as in a day’s nde on ^e Erie railroad Sketches 
ol some of these views accompany this article, 
and we may, from time to tune, give such others 
as we think will nrave interesting to oar readers 

The reader isTamiliar with the geography of 
the road commencing at PienuMt, on the 
Hudson, twenty-four miles from NeV York, on 
the long pier that projects a gple intoThe river. 
It wmds Its way westward among the hiM along 
the course of the Sparkill. Just before leaving 
the pier looking ntnrth, the view on the preceding 
page IS presented 

From the gparfcill the road leads over to the 
Ramapo, where the first lovely soenery com- 
menoes, in a wild and broken, but picturesque 
region, thence through Orange county, beauti¬ 
ful mo^y Irom its fertility and high cultivation 
Fassmg on, the road approaches the Shawan- 


gUnic snoantagfis w hu h are seen sirt ti liiiig av, ij 
to the northeast, where the eye cati lus a mistj 
glimpse of the distant Catskills 1 hi apja u 
ance ol these mountains from the cast is truh 
sublime, and ascending toward thi summit the 
countiy IS as rugged as the wildest steeps ol the 
Appenincs or Stynan Alps After imssing the 
summit ol the mountain through a rock-cutting, 
half a mile in length the road w inds bj a gentle 
slope of a do/en miles along the mountain side 
to the valley below About half way down, 
another deep cutting through the rock is passed, 
on emerging hom which, a view of remarkalile 
loveliness meets the tye At this point the 
tiaveler has an unbroken siew of the enchanting 
valley of the Netorsink in all its cultivated 
I beauty The at i orapanying view represents 
the scene irom the spot where the road boldly 
sweeps toward the south, and shows the west¬ 
ern verge of the valley bordered by a chain of 
mountains, at the foot of which gleams the vil- 
li^e of Port Jervis and its level fields, losing 
themselves fa^ in the south whero rolls the 
Delaware, beyond which again the distant town 
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qf Milford may be aeen in the misty light. 
Running south through ihu beaubful area u a 
wuiding grove of trees, nlvkiag the course of the 
Neversink to where it unites with the Delaware. 

We will present only one other view, which 
represents one of the imposing structures which 


charaoterne the Erie road. Thu is the vtaduct. 
over the valley of tb» Starmoca, hnilt of sum. 
It u devated one hundred feet above the 
u over tweive hundred feet long, and^^nty* 
five wide, and u composed of eighty heavy 
piers, with arches of fl^y feet span Jit u sim> 



blAUKI CCA viaduct. 


I>1>> <n Its UHmui, but symmetrical and beautiful, 

I ' ihei (he noblest pu. ce of work upon 

V of the roiu] It is one of the 

most I . , objeits vihuh invito the notice 
1)1 I hi I iiid gives dignity ind grandeur, 

AS w iicUiiesque chdialter to the work 

In (b late neighboihood is some of the 

h lest sicniiy to be found on the whole lino of 
the I I and will timpt many a tiaveler to 
ler sit, and linger to explore new boau- 

tii ' t ' it e\e in the lolling cir does not 

Jf ‘l I L • * 

liTom Ui lIooK ■ ui w work on Iluiltb, Disease, and 

lo mL<l> ] 

B\THING—ITS UTILirr 

T he efiiets of cold and heat recall to my 
mind the words that I heaid in my youth 
from the lips of Abeinethy, “Cold is bracing, 
heat relaxing—that is the notion, but only con¬ 
sider Its absurdity He it excites, how then tan 
It relax ’ There is a dillereneo between heat 
and moisture and more heat Thov say a cold 
bath IS biacing Ah ' a man jumps into a cold 
bath, and.he feels chilled, ho jumps out again, 
and rubs himself with a ooaise cloth, he is in¬ 
vigorated, refreshed, and cheery, he feels as if 
he could jump over the moon So, if a man 
takes a glass of brandy, he feels vigorous enough | 
for a little while, but the brandy is any thing 
'but bracing Keep the man in the cold W'atci, 
and see what a poor, shiveiing moital he would 
be, you might almost knock h)yi down with a 


foather, and add more brandy to the m^n, andi|||L 
he becomes a lump ” Heat an4 cold, in faot^w 
both operate in the same manner, by exciting 
the vital powers into action, but to use either to 
excess as surely debilitates, disorders, and over¬ 
powers the system as an abuse of brandy woulu 
do All things that cause action of course must 
act as stimuli, and whatever rouses the heart 
and nerves must be proportioned to the degree 
of power existing in the patient, or it can not 
be safe, it is spuinng the laded horse that kills 
him Moderation is the course prescribed m 
the law' of nature and of God and it needs no 
exquisite discernment to distinguish right fiom 
wrong in a geneial way, or to see when the 
system needs rest, and when rousing 

Sra-bathini; is serviceable only as a stimulus 
to all the functions by rousing the nerves, and 
hence the heart and arteries, to greater activity 
In this manner, I have seen vast benefit in a 
multitude of cases, more ptrtiiiilvrlv those in 
which the lymphatic system and the glands 
were diser ed, as in sdufufa tumid abdomen, 
and harsl* skin, with deheicnt appetite, and in- 
disposiDon to take exercise It does mischicif 
if It di/s not At once impiovo power In such 
eases, however, great caie is required to avoid 
too long a chill which always aggravates the 
glandular congi siion Salt stimulates the skin, 
but a certain degice of cold, and, perhaps, of 
shock, IS necossaiy for the beneficial effeo^ a 
waim bath very often increasing the malady I 
speak fiom my experience of the effects of wa- 
bathing, and would strongly urge the propiiety 
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pnpariBg chiUreo for plunging in tlw ^ I 7 
dim Booostomed to noM ^nging at 
diin plan will often anperse^ the need 
•f vi^wg the sea for their benefit, and enable 
4 «aa to^Hsar the sea the better when adTinble. 

Sea^i^nd sea-water exert a very deoided 
influence u^n children, and, indeed, upon all 
who are not accustomed to it, whether in health 
or disease, foung persons coining from inland 
situations are verjr apt to become somewhat 
fevered by the change, and bilious disorder is a 
common consequence of their approaching the 
sea; and in almost all persons sea-bathing be¬ 
gets after a while a slight intermittent disorder, 
which seldom goes quite off in less than a fort¬ 
night from the last bath. If the bath be resorted 
to daily, this disorder usually comes on in about 
a week; if only twice or thrice a week, it may 
not appear for a month, and those who bathe 
only now and then, withput regularity, do not 
seem to^be pubject to it. I am dispc»ed to think 
that this new action of the system promotes the 
cure of glandular disease, but it may, if neglect¬ 
ed, conduce to internal d^order of a worse kind, 
and I have frequently seen a dangerous remit- 
test fever supervene npmt it in delicate and 
excitable children. ‘These results prove the 
stimulating operation of sea-wpter, and suffi¬ 
ciently dhow the necessi^ of caution in its use. 
Instead of improving the powers of the body, it 
may produce debility by over-exciting them; 
^ence it is prudent in most oases not to bathe 
Mtendk than every other day, and to use milder 
^measures if, after the second or third occasion, 
there is not a visible increase of vigor. ' Where 
exercise can not be taken immediately after the 
bath, friction of the body, especially over the 
back and stomach, is drairable. The best time 
for cold bathing, where there is any debility, is 
about tw'o hours after breakfast. Early bathing 
is best for the robust. Let it be rememembered 


that cold acts always as a stimulant; whenever 
it does good, it rouses the nervous system; it 
makes a greater demand for oxygen; it enables 
the body to absorb more of the vital air, and 
thus it facilitates the changes on which the 
energy of life depends. In this respect it acts 
like dl other stimulants proper to the body, and 
not like alcoholic stimuli, which excite the brain, 
while they diminish the influence of the vital air 
upon the blood, and favor capillary olistructions 
and inflaramati^nai. 

The influence of cold on the nervous system 
is no new discovery, for ever since ^an has felt 
and inferred from his feeling, he >musf have 
known that influence alike from expi^encc and 
observation. Used as a bath, W'e have dsen that 
it may produce very contrary effects; llxe any 
other powerful agent, it both excites and de¬ 
presses. The first action of nearly all reme- 
dfhe is to excite; from fire to frost, from aqua 
fortis to aqua funtis, the influence is always 
miNra or less stimulating, and it is capable of 
de|weasiag the vital powers in proportion to its 
power of exciting them. Thus the hydropa- 
ihists have in their hands the power of producing 


I ail the stages of the most vehement fever, from 
the rigor d the severest cold fit to the fiercest 
excitement which the heart and brain will bear, 
succeeded by a perspiration proportionately vio¬ 
lent; and hence sometimes in^vertently they 
lose a patient by the production of a sadden 
sinking like the collapse of cholera. Some tact 
and skill, therefore, are requisite for the safe 
employment of such an agency as cold water. 

Paracelsus treated that form of St. Vitus’ 
Dapee which prevailed in his day, and which he 
called cAorea lasriva, by cooling his patients in 
tubs of cold water; and Priesnitx brings his 
patients also to the right point by batlu that 
allow ne idleness to whatever function of nature 
may remain capable of action within them, and 
thus he often removes partial complaints by a 
general diversion. Aubrey, in his account of 
the great Harvey, informs us of a bold piece of 
practice with cold water. He says, that when 
Harvey had a fit of the gout that interfered 
with his studies, ” He would sitt with his legges 
bare, though it were frosty, on the leads of 
Coolmyne-house, put them into a payle of water 
till he was almost dead with cold, and betake 
himself to bis ^tove, and-so ’twos gone.” Har¬ 
vey doubtless knew how to balance matters in 
his own mind between the risk and the remedy, 
and be might feel justified in treating himself 
with less gentleness than his patients; but, per¬ 
haps, physicians should try such extreme reme¬ 
dies only on themselves. Since Harvey’s day, 
the virtues of cold water in fever and inflamma¬ 
tion have been abundantly tested, and we find it ' 
is capable of producing contrary effects, accord¬ 
ing to the condition of the b^ at the time 
Thus, if it be long applied, or applied when the 
vital action is low, it dangerously depresses the e 
vascular system, to be followed by a more or 
less dangerous and obstinate reaction; but if the 
system be tolerably strong, without being very 
excitable, the use of cold in a moderate degree 
always safely increases vigor. It is therefore 
always safe so far to employ cold, as will help 
to maintain the ordinary temperature of the 
body. Thus,* in fever, when the skin is hot, 
sponging it with cold water is both most refresh¬ 
ing and curative; while a free use of cold water 
as drink is almost always in such cases highly 
advantageous. 

It has been well shown by Dr, R. B. Todd, in 
his Lumloian Lectures at the College of Phy¬ 
sicians, on what principle cold may bo employeil 
to modify and control a great iiunilior of dis. 
eases, especially those of a convulsive character 
But those things are of coarse known, or ought 
to be known, by professional men; and as they 
are not of a character to admit of practical ap¬ 
plication, except by those accustomed to treat 
disease, it will answer no good purpose to en¬ 
large on the subject in this place. 

The warm-bath is among tiie most useful of 
remedial measures. One who baa experienced 
the delicious refreshment of a warm-bath -at 
about the temperature of the blood ( 100 °), aftei 
exhausting fatigue and want of sleep, whether 
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fiiom disease or exertion, wUl need no arguments 
in its favor. It is exao|ly under such, conditions 
That it is most useful. 'From time immemorial, 
thermal springs of tepid warmth have been 
lauded for their virtues in relieving nervous dis¬ 
orders, and diseases dependent on insufficiency 
of blo^, and exhaustion of the brain, such as 
the dyspepsy of anxious persons, and individuals 
debilitated by excitement, bad habits, and hot 
climates. The mode in which it acts seems 
evident—^it checks waste of warmth fronj the 
skin, invigorates its vessels without producing 
perspiration, admits a little pure water into the 
blood by absorption, and by its tranquillizing 
influence on the nerves, favors the action of any 
function that may have been checked or dis¬ 
turbed. The body becomes highly electric in 
warm water, and probably all the conditions of 
increased ])ower are pre.sent for the time at 
least; and of course, so far as warm bathing 
promotes appetite, digestion, assimilation, and 
sound sleep, it contributes to the establishment 
of increased vigor. Thus wo find, that hypo¬ 
chondriacal patients have often found new hopes 
in the genial lymph as it embraced and laved 
their naked limbs; they have f^lt the elements 
were still in their favor; they nave rejoiced in 
the sunny air, and taken their homely meals as 
if they were ambrosia, with hearts grateful to 
the Hand that helped them. The blessing ma.y, 
however, be abased—^thc remedy may be made 
a luxury, the means of health a cause of weak¬ 
ness. When continually resorted to by persons 
well nourished, but inactive, it is apt to produce 
a llaceidity of the system, and to encourage that 
relaxation of the veins which predisposes to ex¬ 
cessive formation of fat. Fur the same reason, 
it is generally injurious where there is a tend¬ 
ency to dropsy, and in sonic such eases I have 
known it immediately followed by grciil lyinpli- 
atic effusion in the cellular tissue, which has 
been quickly removed, however, by saline ape¬ 
rients .'inJ tunics. , 

As it IS the combination of hca? and moisture 
that renders the thermal bath so efficacious, it 
frequently happens that a thoroughly hot bath 
most effectually facilitates the cure, and wo are 
not astonished that the parboiling waters of 
Fmmaus, at 148°, on the shores of Tiberias, 
are as famous for their cures as any of the Ger¬ 
man baths. The semi-barbarians about the sea 
of Galilee, the inhabitants of Iceland, and the 
savages of America, know how to employ the 
hot bath skillfully; and if wo were equally 
accustomed with them to exercise our natural 
instinct and common sense, w'o also might bathe 
in hot water without consulting the doctor; but 
as it is, we had better take advantage of a bet¬ 
ter opinion than our own. I the more oarnastly 
urge this course, because I know the danger of 
all hot baths, wherever there is acute disease of 
an inflammatory kind aflecting internal organs, 
more especially of the lungs, heart, and bowels. 
Fven acute rnoumatism is more Jikoly to attack 
the heart when tho hot bath is employed; and 
where there is any considerabhf structural dis- 
VoL. I.—No. 2.—0* 


order of that organ, tho use of the bath in aa^^ 
form is at all times attended with risk, 

Warm baths are useful in all norvovv. disor¬ 
ders attended with debility, in all cases in wluoh 
there is dryness of the skin and a tendency to 
feverishness, in mental fidgetiness, «n irregulu 
circulation, as when a person oa^ not take due 
exercise, and is subject to coldness of the feet or 
hands, and in many forms of congestion and 
dyspepsia, with tendern^s over the stomach. 
It is serviceable in the Convulsive diseases nf 
children, and in painful diseases, especially of a 
spasmodic kind, but more particularly in cases 
of ehronio irritation from local causes, whether 
of the skin or of internal parts. It is injurious 
to plethoric persons, to persons subject to hem¬ 
orrhage of any kind, and in the active stage of 
fever. But whether it would be good or bad in 
any individual case, can bo determined only by 
one who has ability to examine and judge of 
that case. , . 

As a general rule, mineral and salt-water 
warm baths are less relaxing than those of pure 
water. The vapor bath, when the vapor is not 
breathed, acts more powerfully, though much in 
the same manner as tho warm bath, but R is 
more useful in common cold and rheumatism. 
The warm-aij bath, at from 100° to 120°, is 
highly convenient and useful, where it is desira¬ 
ble to excite pci’.spiration, as in rheumatism, 
scaly eruptions, and certain stages of fever and 
cholera. The plan most readily adopted is that 
of Dr. Gower: A lamp is placed under tho end 
of a metallic tube, which is ihtroduced under 
tho bed-clothes, which arc raised from the body 
by a wicker frame-work, and the degree of heat 
rogolatcd by moving the lamp. 

The cold bath is unsafe in infancy and old age, 
in plethoric habits, in spitting of blood, in erup¬ 
tive diseases, in great debility, daring preg¬ 
nancy, and in case of weakness from any exist¬ 
ing local disease of an acuto nature; but in 
nearly all other states of tho body, cold water 
is the best stimulant of the nerves, the finest 
quickener of every function, the most delightful 
invigorator of the whole frame, qualifying both 
brain and muscles for their utmost activity, and 
clearing alike the features and tho fancy from 
clouds and gloom. 

Cold may always bo safely applied when the 
surface is heated by warmth from without, as 
I from hot water or the vapor bath, and, indeed, 

I whenever the body is hot without previous ex¬ 
ercise of an exhausting kind. Probably, the 
method a* .opted bv the Romans, in their palmi¬ 
est days; of plunging into tho baptieterium, or 
cold lAth, immediately alter the vapor or hot 
bath, or, as a substitute, tho pouring of cold 
water over the head, was well calculated to 
invigorate tho system, and give a high enjoy¬ 
ment of existence. Tho Russian practice of 
plunging into a cold stream, or rolling in the 
snow, after tho vapor-bath, is said to bo favor¬ 
able to longevity. The Finlanders are accus¬ 
tomed to leave their bathing-houses, heated to 
167°, and to pass into tho open air withoitt 
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Ni^jr covering whatever, oven when the ther- 
mora^er indioates a temperature 24° below 
zero, aid that without any ill efTect, but, on the 
oontrarj, it is said that by this habit they are 
quite exeidpted from rheumatism. Would that 
, the luxury Of bathing, so cheaply enjoyed by all 
classes of olJ Rome, were equally available 
among ourselves. The conquerors of the world 
introduced their baths wherever they established 
their power; but we j^ave repudiatetl the bless¬ 
ings of water in such a form, and now the Rus¬ 
sian boor and the Finnish peasant, the Turk, the 
Egj'ptian, the basest of people, and the barba¬ 
rians of Africa, shame even the inhabitantis of 
England’s metropolis; for every where but in 
our land, though the duty of cleanliness may not 
be enjoined as next to godliness, as with us, yet 
the benefit and the luxury of the bath are freely 
enjoyed, as the natural means of ablution and of 
health. 

"With us tub man of no complaint demands 
The warm ablution, Just enough to clear 
The sluices of the akin, enough to keep 
The body sacred from indecent aoil. 
sun to be pure, even did it not uonduco 
•(As much it does) to health, were greatly worth 
Your daily pains.”— Arhstbong. 


POVERTY OF THE ENGLISH BAR. 

ITH the exception, perhaps, of the lower 
order of the working clergy, there is no 
class of the community, as a body, so desperately 
poor as the bir. If it were not for extrinsic 
aids, one-half, at least, of its members must 
necessarily starve. Of course a considerable 
number of them have private property or income, 
and in point of fact, as a general rule, he who 
goes to the bar without some such assistance 
and resource is a fool—and probably a vanity- 
stricken fool—a fond dreamer about the 

Eloquium ac famom Demofitheuia ant Ciceronis; 

forgetting that at the outset these w-orthics had 
the leisure to acquire, and the ample means to 
pay for the best education that the world could 
afford. The ospirant for forensic fame who can 
not do this is dreadfully overweighted for the 
race, and can scarcely hope to come in a win¬ 
ner ; for the want of all facilities of tuition and 
of one’s own library, which is a thing of great 
cost, must bo se^rely felt, and the necessity of 
working in some extraneous occupation for hi.s 
daily bread mast engross much o£ that time 
which should be devoted to study, aiid the fur¬ 
therance otherwise of the cardinal objdbt he has 
in view. Wc have read of many cases ih which 
men have struggled triumphantly against all 
such obstacles, and no doubt some thero were— 
but for the most part, as in Lord Eldon’s in¬ 
stance, they w’ore grossly exaggerated. Next, 
of those who have no patrimony or private al¬ 
lowance from friends, the press, in its various 
departments, supports a very large number. 
Some are editors or contributors to magazines 
or reviews—.daily, weekly, monthly, quarterly; 


some are parliamentary reporters; some short¬ 
hand writers; some repofters of the proceedings 
in the courts of law for the daily journals and 
the now almost innumcrous legal publications, 
from the recognized reports down to the two¬ 
penny pamphlet; then-some are secretaries to 
public boards or bodies, some to private individ¬ 
uals. All these are comparatively well off in 
the world, and may “ bide their time," though 
that time very rarely comes in any prolific shape, 
and pieanwhiic devote their tmpora subseciva to 
the profession without the physical necessity of 
doing any thing nngentlcmanly. But there are 
hundreds' of others hanging on to the profes.sion 
in a most precarious position from day to day, 
who would do any thing for business, and who 
taint the whole mass with the disgrace of their 
proceedings. These are the persons who resort 
to the arts of the lowest tradesmen, such as un¬ 
der-working, touting for employment, sneaking, 
cringing, lying, and the like. These are the 
persons who, in such shabby or fraudulent oases 
as may succeed, share the fees with low attor¬ 
neys, and who sign habitually, for the same 
pettifogging practitioners, half-guinea motions 
in the batch, fpr half-a-crown or cighteenpence 
apiece; and, in short, do any thing and every 
thing that is mean and infamous. Alas for the 
dignity of the bar! Tlie common mechanic, 
who earns his regular thirty shillings a week, the 
scene-shifter, the paltry play actor, enjoys more 
of the comforts and real respectability of human 
life than one of those miserable aspirants to the 
wool-sack, who spends his day in the dc.spcrato 
quest for a brief, and sits at night in his garret 
shivering over a shovel-full of coals and an old 
edition of Coke upon Littleton .—Frazer s Maga¬ 
zine. • 


SONNET ON THE DEATH OF WORDS¬ 
WORTH. 

’ , 23d ..Sprit, 1850. 

Beneath the .solemn shadow he doth .sleep 
Of his own mountains! clo.scd the poet’s 
eyes 

To all earth’s beauty—wood, and lake, and 
skie.s. 

And golden mists that up the valleys creep. 

Sweet Duddon’s stream and Rydal's grassy 
steep. 

The “snow-white lamb,” his cottage-maid¬ 
en’s prize. 

The cuckoo’s note, and flowers, in which his 
wise 

And gentle mind found “thoughts for tears too 
deep”— 

These, Wordsworth I thou hast left; but oh, 
on those. 

And the deep human sympathies that flow 
Link’d with their beauty, an immortal train, 
Thy benediction rests; and as the breeze 

Sweeping the clond-capp’d hills is heard below, 
Descends to us a rich undying strain I 

‘ H. M. R. 
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MAURICE* TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 
[Omtiimed from Page 10.] 

CHAPTER II. 

THE EESTAUEANT “aH SCKLEEAT.” 

A S I gained the street, at a considerable distance 
from the “Place,” I was able to increase my 
speed; and I did so with an eagerness as the 
world depended on my haste. At any other time 
I would have bethought me of my disobedience 
to the Perc’s commands, and looked forward to 
meeting him with shame and sorrow, but now I 
felt a kind of importance in the charge intnisted 
to me. I regarded my mission a.s something 
superior to any petty consideration of self, while 
the very proximity in which I had stood to peril 
and death made me seem a hero in my own 
eyes. 

At last I reached the street where we lived, 
and, almost breathless with exertion, gained th'' 
door. What was my amazement, however, to 
find it guarded by a sentry, a large, solemn- 
looking fellow, with a tattered,cocked hat on 
his head, and a pair of worn striped trowsers on 
his legs, who cried out, as I appeared, “Halle 
la !" in a voice that at once arrested my steps. 

“Where to, youngster?” said he, in a some¬ 
what melted tone, seeing the shock his first 
words had caused me. 

“I am going home, sir,” said I, submissively. 
“I live at the third story, in the apartment of 
the Pere Michel.” 

“ The Pure Miehcl will live there no longer, 
my boy; his apartment is now in the Temple,” 
said he, slowly. 

“In the Temple !” said I, whoso memory at 
once recalled my father'.s fate ; and then, unable 
to control my feelinjis, I sat down upon the steps, 
and burst into tc.ars. 

“ There, there, child, you must not cr^ithus,” 
said ho; “ these arc not days when one should 
weep over misfortunes; the}’ come too fust and 
too thick on all of us for that. The Pere was 
your tutor, I suppose?” 

I nodded. 

“ And your father—where is ho ?” 

“Dead.” 

Ho made a sign to imitate the guillotine, and 
I assented by another nod. 

“Was he a royalist, boy?” 

“ He was an officer in the gardes du rorps'' 
said I, proudly. The soldier shook his head 
mournfully, but with what meaning I know not. 
“ And your mother, boy ?” 

“ 1 do not know where she is,” said I, again 
relapsing into tears at the thought of my ntter 
desolation. The old soldier leaned upon his 
musket in profound thought, and for some time 
did not utter a word. At last he said, 

“ There is nothing but the Hotel do Ville for 
you, my child. They say that the Republic 
adopts all the orphans of France. What she 
does with them I can not tell.’** 


“But I can, though,” replied I, fiereelv-- 
“the Noyades or the Seine are a quick'^nd 
sure provision; I saw eighty drowned one 
morning below the Pont Ncuf myself.” 

“ That tongue of yours will bring you into 
trouble, youngster,” s Lid he, reprovingly: “ min.] 
that you say not such things as ^Ifese.” 

“What worse fortune can betide me, than 
to see my father die at the guillotine, and 
my last, my only frie^, carried away to 
prison.” 

“You have no care for your own neck, 
then ?” 

“,Why should I—^what value has life for 
me ?” 

“Then it will be spared to you,” said he, 
.sententiously; “ mark my words, lad. You 
need never fear death till yon begin to love life. 
Get up, my poor boy, you must not be found 
there when the relief come.s, and that will be 
•soon. This is all that I have,” said he, placing 
three sous in my palm, “which will buy a loaf; 
to-morrow there may be better luck in store for 
you.” 

I shook the rough hand he offered, with cordial 
gratitude, and resolved to bear myself as a 
man os I could- I drew myself up, touched 
niy cap in sqldier-like fashion, and cried out, 
“ Adieuand then, descending into the street, 
hurried away to hide the tears that were almost 
suffocating me. 

Hour ^ter hour I walked the streets; the 
mere act of motion seemed to divert my grief, 
and it was only when foot-sore Snd weary, that 
I could march no longer, and my sorrnw.s came 
back in full force, and overwhelmed me in their 
flow. It was less pride or shame than a sense 
of my utter helplessness, that prevented me 
addressing any one of the hundreds who passed 
me. I bethought me of my inability to do any 
thing for my own support, and it was this eon- 
scioiisnc.ss that served to weigh me down more 
than all else; and yet I felt with what devotion 
I could serve him who would but treat me with 
the kindness he might bestow upon his dog; I 
fancied with what zeal 1 could descend to very 
slavery for one word of aflcction. The streets 
were crowded with people; groups were gath¬ 
ered here and there, either listening to some 
mob orator of the day, or hearing the news¬ 
papers read aloud. I tried, by forcing my way 
into the crowd, to feel my.self “one of them,” and 
to think that I had my share of interest in what 
was going forward, but in vain. Of the topics 
discussed I knew nothing, and of the bystandezs 
none even noticed me. High-swelling phrases 
met 1^0 ear at every moment, that sounded 
strangely enough to me. They spoke of Fra- 
ternitv-^f that brotherhood which linked man 
to man in close affection; of Equality—^that 
made all sharers in this world’s go^s; of Lib¬ 
erty_that gave freedom to every noble aspira¬ 

tion and generous thought; and, for an instant, 
carried away by the glorious illusion, I even 
forgot my solitary condition, and felt proud of 
my heritage as a youth of France. 1 looked 
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found me, however, and what faces men mj 
gitae! The same fearful countenances I had 
seen around the soalTold: the wretches, blood¬ 
stained, and influenced by passion, their bloated 
checks and strained eye-balls glowing with in¬ 
temperance i their oaths, their gestures, their 
very voices Ih^'ing something terrible ill them. 
The mockery soon disgusted me, and I moved 
away, again to wander about vrithout object <nr 
direction through tlm weary streets. It was 
past midnight when'I found myself, without 
knowing where I was, in a large open space, in 
the midst of which a solitary lamp was burning. 
I approached it, and, to my horror, saw t\}at it 
was the guillotine, over which, in mournful 
cadence, a lantern swung, creaking its chain as 
the night-wind stirred it. The dim outline of 
the fearful scofibld, the fitful light that fell upon 
the platform, and the silence, all conspired to 
strike terror into my heart; dl I had so lately 
witnessed seemed to rise up again before me, 
and the victims seemed to stand up again, pale, 
and livid, and shuddering as last I saw them. 

I knelt down, and tried to pray, but terror 
was too powerful to suffer my thoughts to take 
thR direction, and, half-fainting with fear and 
exhaustion, I lay down upon the ground and 
slept—«lept beneath the platforip of the guillo¬ 
tine. Not a dream crossed my slumber, nor 
did I awake till dawn of day, when the low 
rumbling of the peasants’ carts aroused me, as 
they were proceeding to the market. I know 
not why or whence, but I arose from the damp 
earth, and looked about mo with a more daring 
and courageous spirit than I had hitherto felt. 
It was May; the first blight rays of sunshine 
were slanting along the “Place,” and the fresh, 
brisk air felt invigorating and cheering. Whith¬ 
er to? asked I of myself, and my eyes tamed 
from the dense streets and thoroughfares of the 
great city to the far-off hills beyond the barrier, 
and for a moment I hesitated which road to 
take. I almost seemed to feel as if the decision 
involved my whole future fortune—whether I 
should live and die in the humble condition of a 
peasant, or play for a great stake in life. “ Yes,” 
said I, after a short hesitation, “ I will remain 
here; in the terrible conflict going forward many 
must be new adventurers, and never was any 
one more greedy to learn the trade than myself. 
I will throw sorrow behind me. Yesterday’s 
tears are the la||t I shall shed. Now for a bold 
heart and a reaiiy will, and here goes for the 
world 1” With these stout words I placed my 
cap jauntily on one side of my head, and, with 
a fearless air marched off for the very centre 
of the city. \ 

For some hours I amused myself gazing at 
the splendid shops, or staring in at the richly- 
decorated califs, where the young celebrities 
of the day were assembled at breakfast, in all 
the extravagance of the new-fangled costume. 
Then 1 followed the guard to the parade at the 
“ Carousel,” and listened to the band; quitting 
which, I wandered along the quays, watching 
the boats, as they dngged the river, in search 


of murdered bodies or suicides. Thence I re¬ 
turned to the Palais Rpyal, and listened to tlie 
news of the day, as read out by some elected 
enlightener of his countiy'men. 

By w'hat chance I know not, but at last my 
rambling steps brought me opposite to the great, 
solemn-looking towers of the “ Temple.” The 
gloomy prison, within whose walls hundreds 
were then awaiting the fate which already their 
friends had suffered; little groups, gathered 
herq and there in the open Place, were com¬ 
municating to the prisoners by signs and ges¬ 
tures, and from many a small-gratod window, 
at an immense height, handkerchiefs were seen 
to wave in recognition of those below. Then 
signals seemed to excite neither watchfulness 
nor prevention; indeed, they needed none, and 
perhaps the very suspense they excited was a 
torture that pleased the inhuman jailers. What¬ 
ever the reason, the custom was tolerated, and 
was apparently enjoyed at that moment by sev¬ 
eral of the turnkeys, who sat at the windows, 
much amused at the efforts made to communi¬ 
cate. Interested by the sight, I sat down upon a 
stone bench to watch the scene, and fancied that 
I could read sopiething of the rank and condition 
of those who signalled from below' their messages 
of hope or fear. At lost a deep bell w'ithin the 
prison tolled the hour of noon, and now' every 
window' was suddenly deserted. It was the hour 
for the muster of the prisoners, which always 
took place before the dinner at one o’clock 
The curious groups soon after broke up. A 
few lingered round the gate, with, perhaps, 
some hope of admission to vi.sit their friends, 
but the greater number departed. 

My hunger was now' such, that I could no 
longer deny myself the long-promised meal, and 
I looked about me for a shop where I might buy 
a loaf of bread. In ray search, 1 suddenly found 
myself opposite an immense shop, where viands 
of every tempting de.scripiion were ranged w'ith 
all that artistic skill so purely Parisian, making 
up a picture whose composition Snyders w'ould 
not have despised. 0\'er the door was a paint¬ 
ing of a miserable w'rctch, with hand.s bound 
behind him, and his hair cut close in the well- 
known crop for the scaflbld, and underneath was 
written, “ Au Sceldrat;” while on a larger board, 
in gilt letters, ran the inscription: 

« Boivin Pdre ct Fils, TraiCcors pour M. los Condamnidca." 

I could scarcely credit my eyes as I read and 
re-read this infamous announcement; but there 
it stood, and in the crowd that poured incessant¬ 
ly to and from the door, I saw the success that 
attended the traflic. A ragged knot wrore 
gathered around the window, eagerly gazing 
at something, which, by their exclamations, 
seemed to claim all their admiration. I pressed 
forward to see what it was, and behold a min¬ 
iature guillotine, which, turned by a wheel, was 
employed to chop the meat for sausages. This 
it was that form^ the great object of attraction, 
even to those to whom the prototype had grown 
flat and uninteresting. 
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Disgasted as I was by this shocking sight, I 
stood watching all that went forward within 
with a strange interest. It was a scene of in* 
cessant bustle and moTement, for now, as one 
o'clock drew nigh, various dinners were getting 
ready for the prisoners, while parties of their 
friends were assembling inside. Of these latter, 
there seemed persons of every rank and condi¬ 
tion : some, dressed in ail the brilliancy of the 
modi; others, whose garments bespoke direst 
poverty. There were women, too, whose*cos- 
tume emulated the classio drapery of the an¬ 
cients, and who displayed, in their looped togas, 
no niggard share of their forma; while others, 
in shabby mourning, sat in obscure comers, not 
noticing the scene before them, nor noticed 
themselves. A strange eqniimge, with two 
horses extravagantly bedizened with rosettes 
and bouquets, stood at the door; and as I 
looked, a pale, haggard-looking man, whose 
foppery in dress contrasted oddly with his care¬ 
worn expression, hurried from the shop, and 
.spriug into the carriage. In doing so, a pocket- 
book fell from his pocket. I took it up, but as 
I did so, the carriage was already away, and 
far beyond my power to overtake it. 

Without stopping to examine my prize, or 
hesitating for a second, I entered the rataurant, 
and asked for M. Boivin. 

“ Give your orders to mo, hoy,” said a man 
busily at work behind the counter. 

“ My business is with himself,” said I, stoutly. 

“ Then you’ll have to wait with some pa¬ 
tience,” said he, sneeringly. 

‘‘1 can do so,” was my answer, and I sat 
down in the shop. 

I might have been half-an-hour thus seated, 
when an enormously fat man, with a huge “bon¬ 
net rouge" on his head, entered from an inner 
room, and, passing close to where I was, caught 
sight of me. 

“ Who are you, sirrah—what brings you 
here?” , • 

“ 1 want to speak with M. Boivin.” 

“ Then speak,” said he, placing his hand upon 
his immense chest. 

“ It must be alone,” said I. 

“ How so, alone, sirrah ?” said ho, growing 
suddenly pale; “ 1 have no secrets—I know of 
nothing that may not be told before all the 
world.” 

Though he said this in a kind of appeal to 
all around, the dubious looks and glances inter¬ 
changed seemed to make him far from comfort¬ 
able. 

“ So you refuse mo, then,” said I, taking up 
my cap,, and preparing to depart. 

“ C^e hither,” said he, leading the way into 
the room from which he had emerged. It was 
a very small chamber; the most conspicuous 
ornaments of which were busts and pictures of 
the various celebrities of the revolation. Some 
of these latter were framed ostentatiously, and 
dne, occupying the post of honor above the chim¬ 
ney, at once attracted me, for ^ a glance I saw | 
that it was a portrait of him who owned the ‘ 


pocket-book, and boro beneath it the 
“ Robespierre.” 

“Now, sir, for your communication,” said 
Boivin; “ and take care that it is of sufficient 
importance to warrant the interview you have 
asked for.” 

“ 1 have no fears on that scor^ said I, calm¬ 
ly, still scanning the features of the portrait, and 
satisfying myself of their identity. 

“ Look at me, sir, andyiot at that picture,” 
said Boivin. 

“ And yet it is of M. Robespierre I have to 
speak,” said I, coolly. 

“ilow so—of M. Robespierre, boy? What 
is the meaning of this ? If it bo a snare—if this 
bo a trick, you never leave this spot living,” 
cried he, as he placed a massive hand on each 
of my shoulders, and shook me violently. 

“ 1 am not so easily to be terrified, Citoyen,” 
said I; “ nor have I any secret cause for fear— 
whatever you may have. My business is of an¬ 
other kind. This morning, in passing out to his 
carriage, he dropped his pocket-book, which I 
picked up. Its contents may well be of a kind 
that should not be read by other eyes than his 
own. My request is, then, that you will seSl it 
up before me, and then send some one along 
with me, while I restore it to its owner.” 

“ Is this a snare—what secret mischief have 
we here ?” said Boivin, half aloud, as he wiped 
Uie cold drops of perspiration from his forehead. 

“ Any mishap that follows will depend upon 
your refusal to do what T ask.” 

“ How so—I never refused if; you dare not 
tell M. Robespierre that 1 refused, sirrah ?” 

“ I will tell him nothing that is untrue," said 
1, calmly; for already a sense of power had gifi- 
ed me with composure. “ If M. Robespierre—” 

“ Who speaks of me here ?” cried that identi¬ 
cal personage, as he dashed hurriedly into the 
room, and then, not waiting for the repl}^ went on, 
“ You must send out your scouts on every side— 
I lost my pocket-book as I left this a while ago.” 

“ It is here, sir,” said I. presenting it at once. 

“ How—^where was it found—in w'hose keep¬ 
ing has it been, boy ?” 

“ In mine only; I took it from the ground the 
same moment that you dropped it, and then came 
here to place it in M. Boivin's bands.” 

“ Who has taken care of it since that time,” 
continued Robespierre, with a slow and sneer¬ 
ing accentuation on every word. 

“ The pocket-book has never left my posses¬ 
sion since it quitted yours,” was my reply. 

“ Just so,” broke in Boivin, now slowly re¬ 
covering from his terror. “Of its contents I 
knov;' nothing; nor have I sought to know nay 
thing." 

Robespierre looked at me, as if to oorrobomie 
this statement, and I nodded my head in acqui¬ 
escence. 

“ Who is your father, boy ?'* 

“ I have none—ho was guillotined.” 

“ His name ?” 

“ Tierney.” 

“ Ah, I remember; he was called L’lrlandais.’* 
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“The same.” 

A* A famous Royalist was that same Tiernay, 
and, doubtless, contrived to leave a heritage of 
his opinions to his son.” 

“ He left me nothing—I have neither house, 
nor home, nor even bread to eat.” 

“ But you k^ve a bead to plan, and a heart to 
feel, youngster;'and it is better that fellows like 
you should not want a dinner. Boivin, look to 
it that he is taken ca^e of. In a few days I will 
relieve you of the charge. You will remain here, 
boy; there arc worse resting-places, I promise 
you. There are men who call themselves teach¬ 
ers of the people, who would ask no better life 
than free quarters on Boivin. And so saying, 
he hurriedly withdrew, leaving me face to face 
with my host. 

“So then, youngster,” said Boivin, as he 


other i “ I wouldn’t trust thee to carry a casse¬ 
role to the fire.” r 

“ Nor shall I be,” said I, coolly. 

“ What trade, then, has the good fortune to 
possess your shining abilities ?” 

“ A trade that thrives well just now, friend- 
pass me the flask.” 

“ Indeed, and what may it be ?” 

“Can you not guess, Citoym'' said I, “if I 
tell you that it was never more in vogue; and, if 
thorf. be some who will not follow it, they’ll wear 
their heads just as safely by holding their peace.” 

ParbleuJ thou hast puzzled me,” said the 
chief cook; “ and if thou bc’st not a coffin-mak¬ 
er—.” A roar of merriment cut short his speech, 
in which I myself could not but join heartily. 

“ That is, I know,” said 1, “ a thriving business; 
but mine is even better; and, not to mystify you 


scratched his ear thoughtfully, “I have gained 
a pensioner! Parbleu ! if life were not an uncer- 
tam thing in those times, there’s no saying how 
long we might not be blessed with your amiable 
company.” j around the table, that my sojourn among them, 

“ You shall not be burthened heavily, Ciloy- whether destined to be of short or long duration, 
en,” said I; “ Let mo have my dinner—I have | would not bo disturbed by further liberties. It 
nol^eaten since yesterday morning, and I will go was truly a reign of terror that same period ! 
my ways peacefully.” The great agent of every thing was the vague 

“ Which means straight to . Robespierre’s and shadowy dread of .some terrible vengeance, 
dwelling, to tell him that I have turned you out against which precautions were all in vain, 
of doors—eh, sirrah Men met each other with secret misgivings, and 

“ Yon mistake me much,” .said I; “ this parted with the same dreadful distrust. The tics 
would be sorry gratitude for eaten bread; 1 of kindred were ail broken; brotherly aflectinn 
meant what 1 said—^that 1 will not be an un- died out. Existence was become like the 
welcome guestr even though the alternative be, struggle for life upon some shipwrecked raft, 
as it is, something very nigh starvation.” where each sought safety by his neighbor's doom! 

Boivin did not seem clearly to comprehend the At such a time—with such terrible teachings— 


, longer. I’ll just tell you what I am—which is, 
simply, a friend of the Citoym Robespierre.” 

The blow told with full force; and 1 saw, in 
the terrified looks that were interchanged 


meaning of what I said; nr perhaps my whole children became men in all the sterner features 
conduct and bearing puzzled him, for he made of character : cruelty is a lesson so easily learned, 
no reply for several seconds. At last, with a As for myself, energetic and ambitious by na- 
kind of sigh, he said, ture, the ascendency my first assumption of pow- 


“ Well well, it can not be helped; it must be cr suggested was too grateful a passion to be 
even as he wished, though the odds are, he’ll relinquished. The name—whose spell was like 
never think more about him. Come, lad, you a talisman, bqeansc now the sc’crct engine by 
shall have your dinner.” which I determined to work out my fortune— 

I followed him through a narrow, unlighted Robespierre had become to my imagination like 
passage, which opened into a room, where, at the slave of Aladdin's lamp; and to conjure him 
a long table, were seated a number of men and up was to be all-powerful. Even to Boivin him- 
boys at dinner. Some were dressed as cooks— self this influence extended; and it was ea.sy to 
others wore a kind of gray blouse, with a badge perceive that he regarded the whole narrative 
upon the arm bearing the name “ Boivin” in of the pocket-book os a more fable, invented to 
largo letters, and were, as I afterward learned, obtain a position as a spy over his household, 
the messengers igmployed to carry refreshments I was not unwilling to cnconmgo the belief— 
into the prison, and who, by virtue of this sign, it added to my importance, by increasing the fear 
were freely admitted within the gates. 1 inspired; and thus I walked indolently about. 

Taking my place at the board, I proeeeded giving my.self those airs of “ mouchard” that I 
to eat with a voracity that only a long fast could deemed most fitting, and taking a mischievous 
have excused; and thus took but little hsed of delight in the terror I was inspiring, 
my companions, whose solecisms in table eti- The indolence of my life, however, soon woa- 
quette might otherwise have amused me. ried me, and I began to long for some occupation, 

“ Art a marmiton, thou ?” asked an elderly or some pursuit. Teeming with excitement as 
man in a cook’s cap, as he stared fixedly at me the world was—every day, every hour, brimful 
for some seconds. of events—it was impossible to sit calmly on the 

“No,” said I, helping myself, and eating beach, and watch the great, foaming current ol' 
away os before. human passions, without longing to be in the 

“Thou can’st never be a commissionaire, stream. Had I teen a man at that time, I should 
friend, with an appetite like that,” cried an- have become a mrious orator of the Mounlaifr— 
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•n impassioned leader of the people. The im¬ 
pulse to stand foremost, lo take a Md and prom¬ 
inent position, would have carried me to any 
lengths. I h^ canght up enough of the horrid 
fanaticism of the time, to think that there was 
something grand and horoie in contempt for hu¬ 
man suffering; that a man rose proudly above 
all the weakness of his nature, when, in the pur¬ 
suit of some great object, he stifled within his 
breast every throb of aflection——every sentiment 
of kindne.ss and mercy. Such were the teach¬ 
ings rife at the time—such the first lessons that 
boyhood learned; and oh! what a terrible hour 
had that been for humanity if the generation then 
born had grown up to manhood, unohastened and 
unoonvorled! 

But to return to my daily life. As I perceived 
that a week had now elapsed, and the Citizen 
Robespierre had not revisited the “ restaurant,” 
nor taken any interest in my fate or fortunes, I 
began to fear lest Bnivin should master his ter¬ 
ror regarding me, and take heart to put me out 
of doors—an event which, in my present inner 
titude, would have been sorely inconvenient. J 
resolved, therelbre, to practice a petty deception 
on my ho.st, to sustain the infiuenae of terror over 
him. This was, to absent myself every day at 
a certain hour, under the prcten.se of visiting ray 
patron—letting fall, from time to time, certain 
indications to show in 'what }mrt of the city I 
had been, and occa.sionally, as if in an unguard¬ 
ed moment, condescending to relate some piece 
of popular gossip. None ventured to inquire 
the source of my information—not one dared to 
impugn its veracity. Whatever their misgivings 
in secret, to myself they displayed the most 
credulous faith. Nor was their trust so much 
misplaced, for I had, in reality, become a per¬ 
fect chronicle of all that went forward in Paris ^ 
—never missing a debate in the Convention,' 
where my retentive memory could carry away 
filmost verbally all that 1 heard—ever present 
at every public fete or proeessioj, whether the 
occasions were some insulting desecration of 
their former faith, or some tasteless mockery of ^ 
heathen ceremonial. ! 

My powers of mimicry, too, enabled me tol 
imitate all the famous characters of the period ; 
and in my assumed inviolability, I used to ex-1 
hibit the uncouth gestures and spluttering utter-1 
ance of Marat—the wild and terrible ravings of ■ 
Danton—and even the reedy treble of my own 
patron, Robespierre, as he screamed denuncia-! 
tions against the enemies of the people. It is i 
true these exhibitions of mine were only given | 
in secret to certain parties, who, by a kind of ' 
instinct, I felt could be trusted. { 

Such was my life, as one day, returning from 
the Convention, I beheld a man affixing to a wall 
a great placard, to which the passing crowd 
seemed to pay deep attention. It was a decree 
of the Committee of Public Safety, containing 
the names of above seven hundred royalists, who 
^re condemned to death, and who were to be 
executed in three “ tourndes,” on three suocess- 
nedays. '• 


SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

For some time back the mob had not been 
gratified with a spectacle of this nature. In the 
ribald language of the day, the “ holy guillotine 
had grown thirsty from long droughtand they 
read the announcement with greedy eyes, com¬ 
menting as they went upon those whose names 
were familiar to them. Thoreyffere many of 
noble birth among the proscribe^ but by far the 
greater number were priests, the whole sum of 
whose offending seemed yritten in the simple 
and touching words, “anrirn cure,” of such-a 
parish 1 It was strange to mark the bitterness 
of invective with which the people loaded these 
poor^nd innocent men, as though they were the 
source of all their misfortunes. The lazy indo¬ 
lence with which they reproached them, seemed 
ten times more offensive in their eyes than the 
lives of ease and aflluence led by the nobility. 
The fact was, they could not forgive men of their 
own rank and condition what they pardoned in 
the well-born and the noble! an ipconsistency 
that has characterized democracy in other situ¬ 
ations besides this. 

As I ran my eyes down the list of those con¬ 
fined in the Temple, 1 came to a name which 
smote my heart with a pang of iiigratitude*as 
well as sorrow—the “Pere Michel Deiannois, 
soi disant cur4 de St. Blois ”—my poor friend 
and protector was there among the doomed! 
if, up to that moment, I had made no effort to 
see him, I must own the reason lay in my own 
selfish feeling of shame—the dread that he should 
mark the change that had taken place in me— 
a change that I felt extended td all about me, 
and showed itself in my manner, as it influenced 
my every action. It was not alone that I lost 
the obedient air and quiet snbmissiveness of the 
child, but I had assumed the very extravagance 
of that democratic insolence which was the mode 
among the leading characters of the time. 

How should 1 present myself before him, the 
very impersonation of all the vines against which 
ho used to 'warn me—how exhibit the utter fail¬ 
ure of all his teachings and his hopes ? What 
would this be but to imbitter his reflections 
needlessly. Such 'were the specious reasons 
with which I fed my self-love, and satisfied my 
conscience; but now, as 1 read his name in that 
terrible catalogue, their plausibility served me 
no longer, and at last I forgot myself to remem¬ 
ber only him. 

“ I will see him at once,” thought I, “what¬ 
ever it may cost me—I will stay beside him for 
his last few hours of life; and when he carries 
with him from this world many an evil memory 
of shame and treachery, ingratitude from me 
shall not increase the burden.” And with this 
resolve I turned iny steps homeward. 

CHAPTER IIL 

TUB “XEMFLE.” 

At the time of which I write, there was but 
one motive-principle throughout France—“ Tkr- 
BOR.” By the agency of terror and the threat 
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of dedonolatioa was cnreiy thing earned on, not i worda, and in his shaking cheeks and faUen jaw, 
only in tiia paUio departments of the state, but I saw that my spell wao working, 
in die omnmon ooeurrences of evety'.day life. And now, I ask for the last tune, do yon 

Fathers used it toward their children—children consent or not 

toward their parents; mothers coerced their I “ How is it to be done ?’* cried he, in a voice 
daughters—daughters, in turn, braved the an-, of downright wretchedness. “ You are not * in- 
tbority of thU;: mothers. The tribunal of pub- scribed’ at the secretaries’ oiEce os one of the 
lie opinion, opeit to all, scattered its decrees with ‘ rats.’" 

a reckless cruelty—denying to-day what it had " I should hope not,” said I, cutting him 
decreed but yesterdtj, and at last obliterating short; “ but I may take the place of one lor an 
every trace of “right” or “principle,” in a hour or so. Tristan is about my own size; his 
people who now only lived for the passing hour, blouse and badge will just suit me. 
and who had no faith in the future, even of this “Ay, leave me to a fine of a thousand francs, 
world. r if you should be found out,” muttered Bojvin, 

Among the very children at j»lay, this horrible “not to speak of a worse mayhap. ’ 
doctrine had gained a footing; the tyrant urchin, “ Exactly so—far worse in ca.so of your rc- 
whoso ingenuity enabled him to terrorize, be- fusing: but there sounds the bell for mustering 
came the master of his playfellows. I was not the prisoners; it is now Ujo late.” 
slow in acquiring the popular education of the “Not so—^not so,” cried Bnivin, eagerly, as 
period, and soon learned that fear was a “Bank” ho saw me prepared to leave the Ijouso. “ You 
on which one might draw at will. Already the shall go in Tri-slan’s place. Send him here, that 
domineering habit had given to my air and he may tell you every thing about the‘service,’ 
manner all the insolence of seeming power; and give you his blouse and badge.” 
and, while a mere boy in years, 1 was a man I was not slow in availing myself of the per- 
in all the easy assumption of a certain im- mission; nor was Tristan sorry to find a sutisti- 
pdhance. tute. He wa% a dull, depressed-looking boy. 

It was with a bold and resolute air I entered not over communicative as to his functions, 
the restaurant, and calling Bnivia aside, said, | merely telling mo that 1 was to follow the 
“ I have business in the Temple this morning, others—that I came fourth in the line—to an- 
Boivin; see to it that I shall not be denied ad-1swer when ray name was culled "Tristan,” 
mittancc.” j and to put the money I received in my leathern 

“ 1 am not governor of the jail,” grunted ’ pocket, without uttering a word, lest the jailors 
Boivin, sulkily, “nor have I the privilege to ' should notice it. 

pass any one. To accoutre myself in the white cotton night- 

“But your boys have the entree; the ‘rats’ cap and the blouse of the craft, was the work 
(so were they called) arc free to pass in and of a few seconds, and then, with a great knife 
out.” in my girdle, and a capacious jiocket slung at 

“ Ay, and I’m responsible for the young my side, I looked every inch a “ Marmilon." 
rascals, too. and for any thing that may be laid In the kitchen, the bustle had ala-aily begun; 
to their charge.” and half a dozen cooks, with as many undcr- 

“ And you shall extend this same protection cooks, were dealing out “portions” with all the 
to me, Master Boivin, for one day, at least, speed of a well-practiced jierforraancc. Nothing 
Nay, my good friend, there’s no use in sulking short of great; habit could have prevented the 
about it. A certain f^riend of ours, whose name confusion degenerating into downright anarchy. 

I need not speak aloud, is little in the habit of The “ service” was, indeed, efleeted with a 
being denied any thing: are you prepared for wonderful rapidity, and certain phrases, uttered 
the consequence of disobeying his orders ?” with speed, showed how it progressed. ^'Maigre 
“Let me see that they are his orders,” said des Cures" —“finished.” “Bouillon for the 
he, sturdily; “who tells me that such is his ‘expectants’”—“ready here.” “Canards aux 
will?” olives des condamn6s”—“all served.” “Red 

“ I do,” was my brief reply, as, with a look partridges for the reprieved at the upper table” 
of consummate effrontery, I drew myself up, —“ dispatched.” Such were the quick de- 

and stared him insolently in the face. mands, and no less quick replies, that rung out, 

“ Suppose, then, that I have my doubts on amidst the crash of plates, knifes, and glasses, 
the matter; suppose—” and the incessant movement of feet, until, at 

“ I will suppose all you wish, Boivin,” said T, last, we were aU marshaled in a long line, and, 
interrupting, “ and even something morev for 1 preceded by a dram, set out for the prison, 
will suppose myself returning to the quarter As we drew near, the heavy gates opened to 
whence I have just come, and within one hour receive, and closed tehind ns with a loud bang, 
—ay, within one hour, Boivin—^bringing back that I could not help feeling must have smote 
with me a writtea order, not to pass me into heavily on many a heart that had passed there, 
the Temple, but to receive the charge of tho We were now in a large court-yard, where 
Citizen Jean Baptiste Boivin, and be account- several doors led off, each guarded by a sentinel, 
able for the same to the Committee of Public whoso ragged clothes and rusty accoutrements 
Safety.” proclaim^ a true soldier of the republic. One 

He trembled from head to foot as I said these of the largo huMles used for carrying the pris- 
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oners to the “ Place” stood in one comer, and | 
two or three workmen 'Stere busied in repairing 
it for the coming occasion. 

So much I h^ time to observe, as we passed 
along; and now we entered a dimly4ighted 
corridor, of great extent, passing down which, 
we emerged into a second “Cour,” traversed 
by a .species of canal or river, over which a 
bridge led. In the middle of this was a strongly- 
barred iron gate, guarded by two sentries. As 
we arrived here, our names were called alou4 by 
a species of turnkey, and at the call “ Tristan” 
I advanced, and, removing the covers from the 
different dishes, submitted them for inspection to 
an old, savage-looking follow, who, with a long 
steel fork, prodded the pieces of meat, os though 
any thing could have been concealed within 
them. Meanwhile another fellow examined my 
cotton cap and pocket, and passed his hands 
along my arms and body. The whole did not 
last more than a few minute.s, and the word 
“forward” was given to pass on. The gloom 
of the place—the silence, only broken by the 
heavy bang of an iron-barred door, or the clank 
of chains—the sad thoughts of the many who 
trod these corridors on their wajr to death, de¬ 
pressed me greatly, and equally unprepared me 
for what was to come; for as we drew near 
the great hall, the busy hum of voices, the 
sound of laughter, and the noises of a large 
assembly in full converse, suddenly burst upon 
the ear, and as the wide doors were thrown 
open, 1 beheld above a hundred people, who, 
cither gathered in .single groups, or walking up 
and down in parties, seemed all in the fullest 
enjoyment of social intercourse. 

A great tabled with hero and there a large 
flagon of water, or a huge loaf of the coarse 
bread used by the peasantry, ran from end to 
end of the chamber. A lew had already taken 
their places at this; but some were satisfied 
with laying a cap or a kerchief on the bench 
op|iosite their accustomed seat; while .others 
again had retired into windows and corners, as 
if to escape the general gaze, and partake of 
their humble meal in solitude. 

VV^hatever restrictions pri.son discipline might 
have exercised elsewhere, here the widest lib¬ 
erty seemed to prevail. The talk was loud, and 
even boisterous; the manner to the turnkeys 
exhibited nothing of fear; the whole assemblage 
presented rather the aspect of a gathering of 
riotous republicans, than of a band of prisoners 
under sentence. And yet such were the greater 
number; and the terrible slip of paper attached 
to the back of each, with a date, told the day on 
which he was to die. 

As I lingered to gaze on this strange gather¬ 
ing, I was admonished to move on, and now per¬ 
ceived that my companion had advanced to the 
end of the hall, by which a small flight of stone 
steps led out upon a terrace, at the end of which j 
we entered another, and not less spacious cham¬ 
ber, equally crowded and noisy. Here the com¬ 
pany were of both sexes, and of every grade and 
condition of rank, from tho bigfibst noble of the 
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once court, to the humblest peasant of La 
Vend6e. If the sounds of mirth and levity 
were less frequent, the buzz of conversation 
was, to the full, as loud as in the lower hall, 
where, from diflerenoe of condition in life, tho 
scenes passing presented stranger and more 
curious contrasts. In one cornea group of 
peasants were gathered arouni^ white-haired 
priest, who, in a low but ennest voice, was 
uttering his last cxhortatioi^o them; in another, 
some young and fashionably-dressed men were 
exhibiting to a party of ladies the very airs and 
graces by which they would have adorned a 
salAoq; here, was a party at piquet; there, a 
little group arranging, for the last time, their 
household cares, and settling, with a few small 
coins, the account of mutual expenditure. Of 
the iadic.s, several were engaged at needlework, 
some little preparation for the morrow—the last 
demand that ever vanity was to make of them ! 

Although there was matter of puriosity in 
all around me. my eyes sought for but one 
object, the cure of St. Blois. Twice or thrice, 
from the similarity of dress, I was deceived, and 
at last, when I really did behold him, as ho sat 
alone in a window, reading, I could scarcely 
.satisfy myself of tho reality. Ho wtts lividly 
pale; his eyes.dcep sunk, and surrounded with 
two dark circles, while along his worn cheek 
the tears had marked two channels of purple 
color. What need of the guillotine there; tho 
lamp of life was in its last flicker without it. 

Our name.s were called, and the meats placed 
upon the table. Just as the heafl turnkey was 
about to give the order to be seated, a loud 
commotion, and a terrible uproar in the court 
beneath, drew every one to the window. It 
w'us a hurdle which, emerging from an archway, 
broke down from overcrowdmg; and now the 
confusion of prisoners, jailors, and sentries, with 
plunging horses and screaming suflerers, made 
a scene of the wildest uproar. Chained two by 
two, the prisoners wore almost helpless, and in 
their eflbrts to escape injury made the most 
terrific struggles. Such were the instincts of 
life in those on the very road to death! 

Resolving to profit by the moment of confu¬ 
sion, I hastened to the window, whore alone, 
unmoved by tho general commotion, sat tho 
Pcrc Michel. He lifted his gla.ssy eyes as 1 
came near, and, in a low, mild voice, said, 

“ Thanks, my good boy, but I have no money 
to pay thee; nor does it matter much now, it 
is but another day.” 

I could have cried as I heard these sad words, 
but mastering emotions which would have lost 
time so precious, I drew close, and whispered, 

“ Pero Michel, it is I, your own Maurice!” 

He started, and a deep flush suflfused his 
cheek, and then stretching out his hand, he 
pushed back my cap, and pauted the hair off" my 
forehead, as if doubting the reality of what he 
saw, when, with a weak voice, he said, 

“ No, no, thou art not my own Maurice. JBRt 
eyes shone not with that worldly lustre thine 
do; hi$ brow was calm and fair as children's 
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bhould be —thine is marked with manhood’s oraft 
and subtlety; and yet thou art like him.” 

A low sob broke from me as I listened to his 
words, and the tears gashed forth, and rolled in 
torrents down my cheeks. 

“Yes,” cried he, clasping me in his arms, 
“ thou art mj^wn dear boy. I know thee now: 
but how art\^u here, and thus?” and ho 
touched my “bloV.se" as he spoke. 

“ I came to see ai^d to save you, Pere,” said 
1. “Nay, do not try to discourage me, bat 
rather give mo all your aid. I saw her —1 was 
with her in her last moments at the guillotine; 
she gave me a message for you, but thi^ you 
shall never hear till we are without these 
walls.” 

“It can not be, it can not be,” said he, sor¬ 
rowfully. 

“It can, and shall be,” said I, resolutely. 
“ I have merely assumed this dress for the occa¬ 
sion; I hatjB friends, powerful and willing to 
protect me. Let us change robes; give me 
that ‘soutane,’ and put on the blouse. When 
you leave this, hasten to the old garden of the 
chapel, and wait for my coming; I will join 
ydb there before night.” 

“It can not be,” replied he, again. 

“Again I say, it shall, and niust be. Na}', 
if you still refuse, there shall be two victim.s, 
for I will tear off the dress here 'where I stand, 
and openly declare myself the son of the royalist 
Tiernay.” 

Already the commotion in the court beneath 
was beginning to subside, and even now the 
turnkeys’ voices were heard in the refectory, 
recalling the prisoners to table, another moment 
and it would have been too late; it w'as, then, 
less by persuasion than by actual force I com¬ 
pelled him to yield, and palling off his black 
serge gown, drew over his shoulders my yellow 
blouse, and placed upon his head the white ca]> 
of the “Marmiton.” The look of shame and 
sorrow of the poor cure would have betrayed 
him at once, if any had given themselves the 
trouble to look at him. 

“And thou, my poor child,” said he, as he 
saw me array mj-self in his priestly dress, 
“ what is to be thy fate.” 

“ All will depend upon you, Pere Michel,” 
said I, holding him by the arm, and trying to 
fix bis wandering attention. “ Once out of the 
prison, write to Boivin, the restaurateur of the 
‘ Sceiirat,’ and tell him that an escaped convict 
has scruples for the danger into which he has 
brought a poor boy, one of bis ‘Marmitons,’ and 
whom, by a noxious drug, bo has lulled into in¬ 
sensibility, while having exchanged clothes, he 
has managed his escape. Boivin will compre¬ 
hend the danger he himself runs by leaving me 
here. All will go well—and now there’s not a 
moment to lose. Take up your basket, and fol¬ 
low the others.” 

“But the falsehood of all this,” cried the 
Pere. 

“But, your life and mine, too, lost, if you 
refuse,” said I, pushing him away. 


t “Oh, Maurice, how changed have you be¬ 
come !” cried he, sorrc^wfully. 

J “ You will sec a greater change in me yet, 
i as 1 lie in the sawdust beneath the scaflbld,” 
said 1, hastily. “ Go, go.” 

, There was, indeed, no more time to lose. The 
; muster of the prisoners was forming at one end 
s of the chiuiiber, while the “ Mai-milons" were 
gathering up their plates and dishes, previous 
I to departure, at-the other; and it was only by 
t the decisive step of laying myself doum within 
I the recesses of the window, in the attitude of 
; one overcome by sleep, that I could force him 
1 to obey ray direction. I could feel his presence 
I as he bent over me, and muttered something 
that must have been a prayer. 1 could know, 

' without seeing, that he still lingered near me, 
but as I never stirred, ho seemed to feel that 
my resolve was not to be shaken, and at last he 
moved slowly away. 

At first the noise and clamor sounded like 
the crash of some desperate conflict, but by 
degrees this subsided, and 1 could hear the 
names called aloud, and the responses of the 
prisoners, as they were ‘‘told oil'" in parties 
from the difler^nt ]iarts of the prison. Tender 
leave-takings and aflectionato farewells from 
many who never expected to meet again accom¬ 
panied the.se. and the low sobs of anguish were 
mingled with the terrible chaos of voices; and 
at last 1 beard the name of “ Michel Delannois 
I felt as if my death-summons was in the words 
“Michel Delannois.” 

“ That crazy priest can neither hear nor see, 
I believe,” said the jailor, savagely. “ Will no 
one answer for him 

“ He is asleep yonder in the window,” replied 
a voice from the crowd. 

“Let him sleep, then,’’ said the turnkey; 
“ when awake he gives us no peace with his 
prayers and exhortations.” 

He has eaten nothing for three days,” ob¬ 
served, another; “he is, perhaps, overcome by 
weakness more than by sleej).” 

“ Be it so! if he only he quiet, I care not,” 
rejoined the jailor, and proceeded to the next 
name on the list. 

The monoUmous roll-call, the heat, the atti¬ 
tude in which I 'was lying, ail conspired to make 
me drowsy; even the very press of sen.sations 
that crowded to my brain lent their aid, and at 
last 1 slept as soundly os ever I had done in my 
bed at night. 1 was dreaming of the dark alleys 
in the wood of Belleville, 'W'herc so often I had 
strolled of an evening with Pere Michel; 1 
was fancying that wo were gathering the fresh 
violets beneath the old trees, when a rude haitd 
shook my shoulder, and I awoke. One of the 
turnkeys and Boivin stood over me, and 1 saw 
at once that my plan had worked well. 

“Is this the fellow?” said the turnkey, push¬ 
ing me rudely with hi.s foot. 

“Yes,” replied Boivin, white with fear; 
“this is the boy; his name is Tristan.” The 
latter words were accompanied with a look of 
great signifioanle toward me. 
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“What care we how he is called; 
hear in what manner he»caine here." 

“1 can tell you little," said I, staring and 
looking wildly around; “1 must have been 
asleep and dreaming, too." 

“ The letter,” whispered Boivin to the turn¬ 
key_“the letter says that he was made to 

inhale some poisonous drug, and that while in¬ 
sensible—” 

“Bah!” said the other, derisively, “this will 
not gain credit here; there has been compliaity 
in the afTair, Master Boivin. The commissaire 
is not the man to believe a trumped-up tale of 
the sort; besides, you are well aware that you 
are responsible for these ‘ rats’ of yours. It is 
a private arrangement between you and the 
commissaire, and it is not very probable that 
he’ll get himself into a scrape for you." 

“Then what are we to do?” cried Boivin, 
passionately, as ho wrung his hands in de¬ 
spair. 

“ 1 know what 1 should, in a like case," was 
the dry reply. 

“And that is—?” 

“ Laisscr aller 1” was the curt rejoinder. 
“ The young rogue has passed Jbr a cure for 
the last afternoon; I’d even let him keep up the 
disguise a little longer, and it will be all the 
same by this time to-morrow.” 

“ You’d send me to the guillotine for another ?” 
said 1, boldly; “ thanks for the good intention my 
friend; but Boivin knows better than to follow 
.your counsel. Hoar me one moment," said I, 
addressing the latter, and drawing him to one 
side—“ if you don’t liberate me within a quarter 
of an hour. I'll denounce you and yours to the 
commissary. I know well enough what goes 
•on at the Scelerat—you understand me well. 
If a priest has really made his escape from the 
prison, you are nut clean-handed enough to meet 
the accusation; sec to it then, Boivin, that I may 
be free at once.” 

“ Imp of Satan,” exclaimed Boiyin, grinding 
his teeth, “ 1 have never enjoyed ease or quiet¬ 
ness since the first hour I saw you." 

“ It may cost a couple of thousand francs, Boi¬ 
vin,” said I, calmly; “ but what then ? Better 
that than take your seat along with us to-morrow 
in the ‘ Charretto rouge.’ ” 

“ Maybe he’s right, after all,” muttered the 
turnkey in a half whisper; “ s{H:ak to the com¬ 
missary.” 

“ Yes,” said I, afl'ecting an air of great inno¬ 
cence and simplicity—“ tell him that a poor or¬ 
phan boy, without friends or home, claims his 

pity-” , ^ . 

“ Scelcrjit infame I" cried Boivin, as he shook 
his fist at me, and then followed the turnkey to 
the commissary’s apartment. 

In less time than I could have believed pos¬ 
sible, Boivin returned with one of the upper 
jailors, and told me in a few dry words that I 
was free. “ But, mark me,” added he, “ we 
part here—come what may, you never shall 
plant foot within my doors againJ’ 

“Agreed,” said I, gayly; “the world has 


other dupes as easy to play upon, and I was 
getting well nigh weary of you.” 

“ Listen to the scoundrel 1" muttered Boivin; 
“ what will he say next ?” ' 

“ Simply this,” rejoined I—“ that as these are 
not becoming garments for me to wear—for I’m 
neither ‘ Pero’ nor ‘ Frere’—^I have others 

ere I quit this.” 

If the insolence of my d^and occasioned 
some surprise at first, a l^le cool persistence 
on my part showed that compliance would bo 
the better policy; and, after conferring together 
for a few minutes, during which 1 heard the 
sound* of money, the turnkey retired, and came 
back speedily with a jacket and cap belonging 
to one of the drummers of the “Republican 
Guard"—a gaudy, tasteless affair enough, but, 
as a disguise, nothing could have been more 
perfect. 

“ Have you not a drum to give him ?” said 
Boivin, with a most malignant sneer at my 
equipment. 

“He’ll make a noise in the world without 
that!” muttered the jailor, half soliloquizing; 
and the words fell upon my heart with a stranj'O 
significance. 

“Your blessing, Boivin,” said I, “and we 
part.” • 

“ Te te—” 

“ No, no; don’t curse the boy,” interposed the 
jailor, good humored ly. 

“Then, move ofT, youngster; I’ve lost too 
much time with you already.” ^ 

The next moment I was in the “ Place’’—a 
light, misty rain was falling, and the night was 
dark and starless; the “ Scelerat" was brilliant 
with lamps and candles, and crowds were pass¬ 
ing in and out, but it was no longer a home for 
me—so 1 passed on, and continued my way to- 
w’ard the Boulevard. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ THE NIGHT OF THE NINTH THEllMIDOn.” 

I HAD agreed with the Pere Michel to ren¬ 
dezvous at the garden of the little chapel of St. 
Blois, and thitherward 1 now turned my steps- 

The success which followed this my first en¬ 
terprise in 'life had already worked a wondrous 
change m all my feelings. Instead of looking 
up to the poor Cure for advice and guidance, I 
felt as though our parts M'crc exchanged, and 
that it was 1 who was now the protector of the 
other. The oft-repeated sneers at “ les bons 
Pretres,” who were good for nothing, must 
have had a share in this new estimate of my 
friend; but a certain self-rolianoe just then 
springing up in my heart, efl'eutualiy completed 
the change. 

The period was essentially one of action and 
not of reflection. Events seemed to fashion 
themselves at the will of him who had daring 
and courage to confront them, and they alone 
appeared weak and poor-spirited who would not 
stem the tide of fortune. Sentiments like these 
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were not, as may be supposed, best calculated 
to elevate the worthy Pare in my esteem, and I 
already began to feel how unsuited was such 
companionship for me, whose secret promptings 
whispered ever, “ go forward.” 

The very vagueness of my hopes served but 
to extend the\orizon of futurity before me, and 
I fancied a thou^nd situations of distinction that 
might yet be min^ Fame—or its poor counter¬ 
feit, notoriety—seet^d the most enviable of all 
possessions. It mattered little by what merits 
it were won, for, in that fickle mood of popular 
opinion, great vices vi’ero as highly prized as 
transcendent abilities, and one might be a!»illas- 
trious by crime as by genius. Such were not 
the teachings of the Pere; but they were the 
lessons that Paris dinned into my ears unceas¬ 
ingly. Reputation, character, was of no avail, 
in a social condition where all was change and 
vacillation. What was idolized one day, was 
execrated tke next. The hero of yesterday, was 
the object of popular vengeance to-day. The 
success of the passing hour was every thing. 

The streets were crowded as 1 passed along; 
aljhough a drizzling rain was falling, groups 
and knots of people were, gathered together at 
every corner, and, by their eager looks and ges¬ 
tures, showed that some event of great moment 
had occurred. I stopped to ask what it meant, 
and learned that Robespierre had been denounced 
in the Assembly, and that his followers w'cre 
hastening, in arms, to the Place de Grevo. As 
yet, men sfioke in whispers, or broken phrases. 
Many were seen afiectionately embracing and 
clasping each other’s hands in passionate emotion, 
but few dared to trust themselves to words, for 
none knew if the peril were really passed, or 
if the power of the tyrant might not become 
greater than ever. While I yet listened to the 
tidings which, in half sentences and broken 
words, reached my ears, the roll of drums, beat¬ 
ing the ‘‘ generale,” was heard, and suddenly the 
head of a column appeared, carrying torches, and 
seated upon ammunition-wagons and caissons, 
and chanting in wild chorus the words of the 
“ Marseillaise.” On they came, a terrible host 
of half-naked wretches, their heads bound in 
handkerchiefs, and their brawny arms bare to 
the shoulders. 

The artillery of the Municipale followed, many 
of the magistrates riding among them dressed in 
the tiicolored scarfs of olfioers. As the proces¬ 
sion advanced, the crowds receded, and gradually 
the streets were left free to t^e armed force. 

While, terror-struok, I continued to gaze at 
the countenances over which the lurid torch¬ 
light cast a horrid glare, a strong hand grasped 
my collar, and by a jerit swung me up to a seat 
on one of the caissons; and at the same time a 
deep voice said, “ Come, youngster, this is more 
ik thy way than mine,” and a black-bearded 
“sapeur” pushed a drum before me, and order¬ 
ed me to beat the generate. Such was the din 
and tiproar that my performance did not belie 
my uniform, and I beat away manfully, scarcely 
sorry, amid all my fears, at the elevated position 


from which 1 now surveyed the exciting scene 
around me. 

As we passed, the shops were closed on either 
side in haste, and across the windows of the up¬ 
per stories beds and mattre.saes were speedily 
drawn, in preparation for the state of siege now 
so imminent. Lights flickered from room to 
room, and all betokened a degree of alarm and 
terror. Louder and louder pealed the “ Mar¬ 
seillaise,” as the'eolurans deployed into the open 
Plate, from which every street and lane now 
]K)ured its tributaires of armed men. The line 
w'as now' formed by the artillery, which, to the 
number of sixteen pieces, ranged from end to 
end of the square, the dense crow'd of horse and 
foot forming behind, the mass dimly lighted by 
the waving torches that here and there marked 
the presence of an officer. Gradually the sounds 
of the *■ Marseillaise” grew fainter and fainter, 
and soon a dreary silence pervaded that varied 
host, more terrible now, as they .stotwl speech¬ 
less, than in all the tumultuous din of the wild¬ 
est uproar. Meanwhile, from the streets w’hich 
opened into the Place at the furthest end, the 
columns of the National Guard began to niovo 
up, the leading files carrying torches; behind 
them came ten pieces of artillery, which, as 
they issued, were speedily placed in battery, 
and flanked by the heavy dragoons of the Guard; 
and now, in breathless silence, the two forces 
.stood regarding each other, the cannoniers with 
lighted matches in their hands, the dragoons 
firmly cla.xping their sabres—all but waiting for 
the word to plunge into the deadliest strife. It 
was a terrible moment—the slightest stir in the 
ranks—the rattling of a horse’s panoply—the 
clank of a sabre—fell upon the heart like the 
toll of a death-bell. It was then that two or 
three horsemen were seen to advance from the 
troops of the Convention, and approaching the 
others, were speedily lost among their ranks. 
A' low and indistinct murmur ran along the 
lines, which naoh moment grew louder, till at 
last it burst forth into a cry of “Vive la Con¬ 
vention.” Quitting their ranks, the men gath¬ 
ered around a general of the National Guard, 
who addressed them in words of passionate clo 
qnenco, but of which I was too distant to hear 
any thing. Suddenly the ranks began to thin; 
soma were seen to pile their arms, and move 
away in silence; others marched across the 
Place, and took up their position beside the 
troops of the National Guard: of the cannoniers 
many threw down their matches, and extin¬ 
guished the flame with their feet, while others 
again, limbering up their guns, slowly retired 
to the barracks. 

As for myself, too much interested in the 
scene to remember that I was, in some sort, an 
actor in it, I sat upon the caisson, watching all 
that went forward so eagerly, that I never no¬ 
ticed the departure of my companions, nor per¬ 
ceived that I was left by myself. I know not 
how much later this discovery might have been 
deferred to r(g, had not an officer of the 
“Guard” ridden up to where I was. and said 
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“ Move up, move up, my lad; keep close to the 
battery.” He pointed ^ the same time with 
his sabre in the direction where a number of 
gnns and carriages were already proceeding. 

Not a little flattered by the order, I gathered 
up reins and whip, and, thanks to the gc^ drill¬ 
ing of the beasts, who readily took their proper 
places, soon found myself in the line, which now 
drew up in the rear of the artilleiy of the Guard, 
separated from the front by a groat mass of 
horse and foot. I knew nothing of what w^nt 
forward in the Place; from what I gathered, 
however, I could learn that the artillery was in 
position, the matches burning, and every thing 
in readiness for a cannonade. Thus wo re¬ 
mained for above an hour, when the order was 
given to march. Little knew I that, in that 
brief interval, the whole fortunes of France— 
ay, of humanity itself—had undergone a mighty 
change—that the terrible reign of blood, the 
tyranny of Robespierre had closed, and that hr 
who had sent so many to the scaffold, now lay 
bleeding and mutilated upon the very table 
where he had signed the death-warrants. 

The day was just beginning to dawn os wo 
entered the barracks of the Oonpiorgerie, and 
drew up in a double lino along its spacious 
square. The men dismounted, and stood “at 
ea.se,” awaiting the arrival of the staff of the 
National Guard, which, it w’as said, was com¬ 
ing; and now the thought occurred to me, of 
what I should best do, whether make my escape 
.while it was yet time, or remain to sec by what 
accident 1 had come there. If a sense of duty 
to the Pcrc Michel urged me on one side, the 
glimmering hope of some opening to fortune 
swayed me on the other. I tried to persuade 
•myself that my fate was bound uji with bis, and 
that ho should be my guiilc through the wild 
waste before me; but these convictions could 
not stand against the very scene in which I 
stood. The glorious panoply of war—the har¬ 
nessed team—the hclmcted dragoqp—thc^roud 
etecd in all the trappings of battle! How faint 
were the pleadings of duty against such argu¬ 
ments. The Pere, too, designed me for a priest. 
The life of a “ seminarist” in a convent was to 
be mine! I was to wear the red gown and the 
white cape of an “ acolyte!”—to be taught how 
to swing a censer, or snuff the candles of the 
high altar—to be a train-bearer in a procession, 
or carry a relio in a gla«s-case 1 The hoarse 
bray of a trumpet that then rung through the 
court routed these ignoble fancies, and as the 
staff rode proudly in, my resolve was taken. I 
was determined to be a soldier. 

The d^, I have said, was just breaking, and 
the ofllcers wore their dark gray capotes over 
their uniforms. One, however, had his coat part¬ 
ly open, and I could see the blue and silver be¬ 
neath, which, tarnished and worn ns it was, ha/l 
to my eyes all the brilliancy of a splendid uni¬ 
form. He was an old man, and by his position 
iii advance of the others, showed that ho was 
the chief of the staff. This wu General La- 
ooste, at that time “ en mission*^from the army 
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■ of the Rhine, and now sent by the Convention 
’ to report upon the state of events among the 
troops. Slowly pas.sing along the line, the old 
general halted before each gun, pointing out to 
his staff certain minutiie, which, from his gest¬ 
ures and manner, it was easy to see were not 
the subject of eulogy. Many of tl^ pieces were 
ill slung, and badly balanced oythe trucks; the 
wheels, in some cases, wcre^&clessly put on, 
their tires worn, and the irqfi shoeing defective. 
The harnessing, too, was patched and mended 
in a slovenly fashion; the horses lean and out 
of condition; the drivers awkward and inex- 
pericqpcd. 

“ This is all bad, gentlemen,” said he, ad¬ 
dressing the ollicers, but in a tone to be easily 
heard all around him; “and reflects but little 
credit upon the state of your discipline in the 
capital. We have been now seventeen months 
in the field before the enemy, and not idle either; 
and yet I would take shame to myself if the 
worst battery in our artillery were not bettor 
equipped, better horsed, better driven, and bet¬ 
ter served, than any I see here.” 

One, who seemed a superior officer, here ap¬ 
peared to interpose some explanation or excuse, 
blit the general would not listen to him, and 
continued his W 9 ,y along the line, passing around 
which he now entered the space between the 
guns and the caissons. At last he stopped di¬ 
rectly in front of where I was, and fixed his 
dark and penetrating eyes steadily on mo. 
Such was their fascination, that I could not look 
from him, but continued to stacef as fixedly at 
him. 

“Look here, for instance,” cried he, as he 
pointed to me with his sword, “ is that ‘ gamin’ 
yonder like an artillery-driver? or is it to a 
drummer-boy you intrust the caisson of an eight- 
pounder gun ? Dismount, sirrah, and come 
hither," cried he to me, in a voice that sounded 
like an order for instant execution. “TbU 
popinjay dress of yours must have been the 
fancy of some worthy shop-keeper of the ' Quai 
Lcpclletier;’ it never could belong to any regu¬ 
lar corps. Who are you?” 

“ Maurice Tiernay, sir,” said I, bringing my 
hand to my cap in military salute. 

“ Maurice Tiernay," repeated he, slowly, 
after me. “ And have you no more to say for 
yourself than your name ?” 

“Very little, sir,” said I, taking courage 
from the difficulty in whioh I found myself. 

“ What of your father, boy ?—is he a sol¬ 
dier?” 

“ He was, sir,” replied I, with firmness. 

“ Then he Is dead ? In what corjis did he 
serve ?” 

“ In the Garde du Corps,” said I, proudly. 

The old general gave a short cough, and 
seemed to search for his snulT-box, to cover his 
confusion; the next moment, however, he had 
regained his self-possession, and continued ; 
“ And since that event—mean, since you lost 
your father—what have you been doing ? How 
have you supported yourself?” 
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“ In Marions ways, sir,” said I, with a shrug 
of the shoulders, to imply that the answer might 
be too tedious to listen to. “ I have studied to 
bo a priest, and I have served as a ‘ rat’ in the 
Prison du Temple.” 

“ You have certainly tried the extremes of 
life,” said h%. laughing; “and now y6u wish, 
probably, to I^tho ‘juste milieu,’ by becoming 
a soldier ?” \- 

“Even so, sir,”Vsaid I, easily. “It •was a 
mere accident that mounted me upon this 
caisson; but I am quite ready to believe that 
fortune intended me kindly when she did so.” 

“ These ‘ gredins’ fancy that they are ay born 
to be generals of France,” said the old man, 
laughing; “ but, after all, it is a harmless delu¬ 
sion, and easily curable by a campaign or two. 
Come, sirrah. I’ll find out a place for you, 
where, if you can not serve the republic better, 
you will, at least, do her less injury, than as a 
driver in her artillery. Bertholet, let him be 
enrolled in your detachment of the gendarme, 
and give him my address; 1 wish to speak to 
him to-morrow.” 

“At what hour, general?” said I, promptly. 

‘At eight, or half-past—after breakfast,” re¬ 
plied he. 

“It may easily be before mine,” muttered I 
to myself. 

“What .says he?” cried the general, sharply. 

The aid-dc-camp whispered a few words in 
answer, at which the other smiled, and said, 
“ Let him come somewhat earlier—say eight 
o’clock.” 

“You hear that, boy?” said the aid-de-camp 
to me, while, ■with a slight gesture, he intimated 
that I might retire. Then, as if suddenly re¬ 
membering that he had not given me the address 
of the general, he took a scrap of crumpled 
paper from his pocket-book, and wrote a few 
words hastily on it with his pencil. “There,” 
cried he, throwing it toward me, “there is 3 -our 
billet for this day at least.” I caught the scrap 
of paper, and after deciphering the words, per¬ 
ceived that they were written on the back of an 
“assignat” for forty sous. 

It was a large sum to one who had not 


“ Grevebut there was no limit to the throng 
of enjoyments which came rushing to my imag¬ 
ination, and it was in a kind of ecstasy of delight 
I set forth on my voyage of pleasure 

CHAPTER V. 

TKC CHOICE OF A LIFE. 

In looking back, after a long lapse of years, 
I c|tn not refrain from a feeling of astonishment, 
to think how little remembrance 1 possess of 
the occurrences of that day—one of the most 
memorable that ever dawned for Franc* -the 
eventful 29th of July, that closed the reign of 
terror by the death of the tyrant! It is true 
that all Paris was astir at daybreak; that a 
sense of national vengeance seemed to pervade 
the vast masses that hlled the streets, which 
now were scenes of the most exciting emotion. 
I can only account for the strange indifl'erenco 
that I felt about these stirring themes, by the 
frequency with which similar, or what, to me, 
at least, appeared similar scenes had already 
passed before ray eyes. 

One of thq, most remarkable phases of the 
revolution was, the change it produced in all 
the social relations, by substituting an a.ssumcd 
nationality for the clo.ser and dearer tics of 
' kindred and affection. France was every thing 
j—the family nothing; every generous wish, 
'every proud thought, every high ambition or 
noble endeavor belonged to the country. In 
thU waj', whatever patriotism may have gained, 
certainly all the home affections were utterly 
^ wrecked; the humble and unobtru‘>ivo virtues 
j of domestic life seemed mean and insignificant 
! beside the grand display’s of patriotic devotion 
which each day exhibited. 

! Hence grew the taste for that “ life of the 
streets,” then so popular; everything should be 
“jen evidence.” All the emotions which delicacy 
Would rendeg sacred to the seclusion of home, 
were now to bo paraded to tlic iioondav. Fa¬ 
thers were reconciled to rebellious children be¬ 
fore the eyes of multitudes; -wives received for- 
givene.ss from their husbands in the mid.st of 


wherewithal to buy a morsel of bread; and as 
I looked at it over and over, I fancied there 
would be no end to the pleasures such •u’ealth 
could purchase. I can breakfast on the Quai 
Voltaire, thoi%ht I, ay, and sumptuously too, 
with coffee, and chestnuts, and a slice of melon, 
and another of cheese, and a “petite goutte” to 
finish, for five sous. The panther, at the corner 
of the Pont Neuf, costs but a sou; and for three 
one can see the brown bear of America, the 
hyena, and another beast w’hose name I forget, 
but •whose image, as ho is represented outside, 
carrying off a man in his teeth, I shall retain to 
my last hour. Then, there is the panorama of 
Dunkirk, at the Rue Chopart, with the Duke 
of York begging his life from a terrible-looking 
soldier in a red cap and a tri-colored scarf. 
After that, there’s the parade at the “Carousel,” 
and mayhaps something more solemn still at the 


approving crowds; Icatc-takings, the mo.st af¬ 
fecting, parting.s, for those never to meet again, 
the last utterings of the death-bed, the faint 
j whispers of expiring aficetion, the imprecations 
' of undying hate, all, all were exhibited in pub¬ 
lic, and the gaze of the low, the vulgar, and 
the debauched, associated with the most ago¬ 
nizing griefs that ever the heart endured. The 
i scenes, which now are shrouded in all the se¬ 
crecy of domestic privacy, were then the daily 
life of Paris; and to this cause alone can 1 
attribute the hardened indifference with which 
events the mo.st terrible and heart-rending were 
witnessed. Bred up amidst such examples, I 
saw little matter for emotion in scenes of har¬ 
rowing interest. An air of mockery was on 
every thing, and a bastard classicality destroyed 
every semblance of truth in whatever would 
have been touting and affecting. 
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The commotion of Paris on that memorable 
morning was, then, to thinking, little more 
than usual. If the crowds who pressed their 
way to “The Place de la Revolution” were 
greater; if the cries of vengeance wore in 
louder utterance; if the imprecations were 
deeper and more terrible, the ready answer, 
that satisfied all curiosity, was—it was Robes¬ 
pierre, who was on his way to be executed. 
Little knew I what hung upon that life ! and 
how the fate of millions depended upon ^ho 
blood that morning was to shed. Too full of 
myself and my own projects, 1 disengaged my¬ 
self from the crowds that pressed eagerly toward 
the Tnileries, and took my way by less fre¬ 
quented streets in the direction of the Boulevard 
Mont Parnassc. 

I wished, if possible, to see the Pere once 
more, to take a last farewell of him, and ask 
his blessing, too; for still a lingering faith in 
the lessons he had taught me, continued to 
haunt my mind, amidst all the evil infiuonces 
with which my wayward life surrounded me. 
The further I went from the quarter of the 
Tuilerics, the more deserted and solitary grew 
the streets. Not a carriage or |}or.scman was 
to be seen; scarcely a foot-passenger. All 
Paris had, apparently, assemhled on the “ Place 
do la Revolution;” and the very beggars had 
quilted their accustomed haunts to repair thith¬ 
er. Even the distant hum of the vast multitude 
faded away, and it was only as the wind bore 
them, that I could catch the sounds of the hoarse 
cries that bespoke a peojilc's vengeance; and 
now I found myself in the little silent street 
which once had been my home. I stood oppo¬ 
site the house where we used to live, afraid to 
•enter it, lest I might compromise the safety of 
her I wlslied to save, and yet longing onre more 
to sec the little chamber where we once sat 
together—the ehimney-corner where, in the 
dark nights of winter, 1 nestled, with my hymn- 
hook, and tried to learn the rhymes that every 
plash of the falling hail against the windows 
routed; to lie liown once more in the little bed. 
where so often I had passed whole nights of 
happy imaginings—^bright thoughts of a peace¬ 
ful fntnre, that were never to be realized! 

Half-choking with my emotion, I passed on, 
and soon saw the green fields, and the windmill- 
covered hill of Montmartre, rising above the 
embankment of the Boulevards; and now the 
ivy-clothed wall of the garden, w’ithin which 
ijtocxl the chapel of St. Blois. The gate lay 
ajar, as of old, and pushing it open, I entered. 
Every thing was exactly as I had left it—the 
same desolation and desertion every where—so 
much so, that I almost fannied no hnm.an foot 
had crossed its dreary precincts since last I was 
there. On drawing nigh to the chapel, I found 
the door fast barred and barricaded, as before; 
but a window lay open, and on examining it 
closer, I discovered the marks of a recent foot- 
track on the ground and the window-sill. Could 
the Pere Michel have been there? was the 
question that at once oocurredT to my mind, j 


Had the poor priest come to take a last look 
and a farewell of a .spot so dear to him ? It 
could scarcely have been any other. There was 
nothing to tempt cupidity in that humble little 
church; an image of the “Virgin and Child” 
in wax was the only ornament of the altar. No, 
no; pillage had never been the motive of him 
who entered here. ^ 

Thus reasoning, I climber up to the win¬ 
dow, and entered the chaper As my footsteps 
echoed thrijiigh the silent building, I felt that 
sense of awe and reverence so inseparably con¬ 
nected with a place of worship, and which is 
ever qioro impressive still, as wo stand in it 
alone. The present, however, was less before 
me than the past, of which every thing remind¬ 
ed me. There was the seat the marquise used to 
sit in; there the footstool 1 had so often placed 
at her feet. How different was the last service 
I had rendered her! There the pillar, beside 
which I have stood spell-bound, gazing at that 
fair face, whose beauty arrested the thoughts 
that should have wended heavenward, and made 
my muttered prayers like offerings to herself. 
The very bouquet of flowers—^some peri’s hand 
hod placed beneath the shrine—withered anS 
faded, was there still. But where were they 
whoso beating hearts had throbbed with deep 
devotion ? How many had died upon the scaf¬ 
fold !—how many were still lingering in im- 
prisonment, some in exile, some in concealment, 
dragging out lives of misery and anxiety. 
What was the sustaining spirit of sneh martyr¬ 
dom? I asked myself again and'again. Was 
it the zeal of true religion, or vras it the energy 
of loyalty, that boro them up against every dan¬ 
ger, and enabled them to brave death itself with 
firmness?—and if this faith of theirs was thus 
ennobling, why could not France bo of one mind 
and heart? There came no answer to the.se 
doubts of mine, and I slowly advanced toward 
the altar, still deeply buried in thought. What 
was my surprise to see that two candles stood 
there, which bore signs of having been recently 
lighted. At once the whole truth flaushed across 
me—the Pore hitd been there; he had come to 
celebrate a mass—the ]a.st, perhaps, he was 
ever to offer up at that altar. I knew with 
what warm affection he loved every object and 
every spot endeared to him by long time, and I 
fancied to mj'self the overflowing of his heart, 
as he entered once more, and for the last time, 
the little temple, associated with all the joys 
and sorrows of his existence. Doubtlc.ss, too, 
he had waited anxiously for my coming; may¬ 
hap, in the prayers ho offered. I was not forgot¬ 
ten. I thought of him kneeling there, in the 
silence of tho night, alone, as he was, his gen¬ 
tle voice tho only sound in tho stillne.s.s of the 
hour; his pure heart throbbing with gratitude 
for his delivernnec, and prayerful hopes for those 
who had been his persecutors. I thought over 
all this, and, in a torrent of emotions, I knelt 
down before tho altar to pray. I know not 
what woii'j I uttered, but his name must some¬ 
how have escaped my lips; for suddenly a door 
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opened beside the altar, and Ae Pere Michel, 
dressed in his full vestments, stood before me. 
His features, wan and wasted as thej were, had 
regained their wonted expression of calm digni- 
tj; and by his look I saw that he would not 
suffer the sacred spot to be profaned by any 
outburst of feeling on cither side. 

“ Those drc^j'ul shouts tell of another mas¬ 
sacre,” said he, ^’emnly, as the wind bore to¬ 
ward us the deafenVeg erics of the angry mul¬ 
titude. “ Let us pray for the souls’ rest of the 
departed.” 

“ Then will your prayers be offered for Robe¬ 
spierre, for Couthon, and St. Just,” said I, l^ldly. 

“ And who are they who need more the saints’ 
intercession—who have ever been called to judg¬ 
ment with such crimes to expiate—^who have 
ever so widowed Franco, and so desecrated her 
altars ? Happily a few yet remain where piety 
may kneel to implore pardon for their iniquity. 
Let us recipe the Litany for the Dead,” said he, 
solemnly, and at onco began the impressive 
service. 

As 1 knelt beside the roils of the altar, and 
heard the prayers which, with deep devotion, 
hS uttered, I could not help feeling the contrast 
between that touching evidence of Christian 
charity, and tho tumultuous joy uf the populace, 
w’hose frantic bursts of triumph were borne on 
the air. 

“And now come with me, Maurice,” said 
he, as the mass was concluded. “ Hero, in this 
little sacristy, we are safe from all molestation; 
none will thime of ns on such a day as this.” 

And as he spoke, he drew his arm around 
me, and led me into the little chamber where 
once the precious vessels and the decorations of 
the church were kept. 

“ Here we are safe,” said he, as he drew me 
to his side on the oaken bench, which formed 
all the furniture of the room. “To-morrow, 
Maurice, we must leave this, and seek an asy¬ 
lum in another land; but we are not friendless, 
my child—^the brothers of the ‘ Sacred Heart’ 
will receive us. Their convent is in the wilds 
of the Ardennes, beyond the frontiers of Franco, 
and there, beloved by the faithful peasantry, 
they live in security and peace. We need not 
take tho vows of their order, which is one of the 
strictest of all religious houses; but we may 
claim their hospitality and protection, and neither 
will be deniechus. Think what a blessed exist¬ 
ence will that be, Maurice, my son, to dw'cU 
under the same roof with these holy men, and 
to imbibe from them the peaee of mind that 
holiness alone bestows; to awake at the solemn 
notes of the pealing organ, and to sink to rest 
with the solemn liturgies still chanting around 
you; to feel an atmosphere of devotion on every 
side, and to see the sacred relies whose mira¬ 
cles have attested the true faith in ages long 
past. Does it not stir thy heart, my child, to 
know that such blessed privileges mav be thine ?” 

I hung my bead in silence, for. m trutn, I 
felt nothing of the enthusiasm with which he 
sought to inspire me. The Fere quickly saw 


what passed in my mind, and endeavored to de¬ 
pict the life of the monastery as a delicious ex¬ 
istence, embellished by all the graces of litera¬ 
ture, and adorned by the pleasures of intellectual 
converse. Poetiy, aomanee, scenery, all were 
pressed into the service of bis jiersaasions; but 
bow weak w'ere such arguments to one like me, 
the boy whose only education had been w’hat 
the streets of Paris afforded—-whose notions of 
eloquence were, formed on tho insane ravings of 
“Tjie Mountain,” and whose idea of greatness 
were centred in mere notoriety. 

My dreamy look of inattention showed him 
again that he had failed; and I could see in the 
increased pallor of his face, the quivering motion 
of bis lip, the agitation the defeat w'as costing 
him. 

“Alas! alas!” cried he, passionately, “the. 
work of ruin is perfectj the mind of youth is 
corrupted, and the fountain of virtue defiled at 
the very source. Oh! Maurice, I had never 
thought this possible of thee, the child of my 
heart!” 

A burst of grief here overcame him; for some 
minute.s he could not speak. At last he arose 
from his seat, ,and wiping off the tears that cov¬ 
ered his checks, with Ills robe, .spoke, but in a 
voice whose full round tones contrasted strongly 
with his former weak accents. 

"Tho life I have pictured seems to thee 
ignoble and unworthy, boy. So did it not a])- 
pear to Chrysostom, to Origen, and to Augustin; 
to tho blessed saints of our church, the eldest- 
born of Christianity. Bo it so. Thine, mayhap, 
is not the age, nor this the era in which to liojic 
for better things. Thy heart yearns lor heroic 
actions—thy spirit is .set upon high ambitions— 
be it so. I say, never was the time more fftiing 
for thee. The enemy is up; his armies arc in 
tho field; thousands and tens of thousanils swell 
tho ranks, already flushed with victory. Be a 
soldier, then. Ay, Maurice, buckle on the 
sword—the battle-field is before thee. Thou 
hast made choice to seek the enemy in the far¬ 
away countries of heathen darknc.ss, or here in 
our own native France, where his camp is al¬ 
ready spread. If danger be the lure that tempts 
thee—if to confront peril be thy wish—there is 
enough of it. Be a soldier, then, and gird thee 
fur the great battle that is at hand. Ay ! boy, 
if thou feelcst within thee tho proud darings that 
foreshadow success, speak the word, and thou 
shalt be a standard-bearer in the very van.” 

I waited not for more; but springing up, I 
clasped my arms around his neck, and cried, in 
ecstasy, “ Yes! Perc Michel, you have guessed 
aright; my heart's ambition is to bo a soldier, 
and 1 want but your blessing to bo a brave 
one.” 

“ Ar.d thou shalt have it. A thousand bless¬ 
ings follow those who go forth to tho good fight. 
But thou art yet young, Maurice—too young 
for this. Thou needest time and much teaching, 
too. He who would brave the enemy before us, 
must be skillful as well as courageous. Thou 
art as yet but*a child.” 



“The general said be liked boy-soldiers, 
said I, promptly; “ he told me so himself.” 

“ What general—who told thee ?” cried the 
Fere in trembling eagerness. 

“General Lacoste,‘the Chef-d’-Elat, major 
of the army of the Rhine; the same who gave 
me a rendezvoas for to-morrow at his quar¬ 
ters.” 

It was not till I had repeated my explanation 
again and again, nor, indeed, until I had re¬ 
counted all the circumstances of my last nigljt’s 
adventure, that the poor Pore could be brought 
to see his way through a my.stery that bad al¬ 
most become equally embarrassing to myself. 
When ho did, however, detect the clew, and 
when he had perceived the diilerent tracks on 
which our minds were traveling, his grief 
burst all bounds. Ho inveighed against the 
armies of the Republic as hordes of pillagers 
and bandits, the sworn enemies of the church, 
the desecrators of her altars. Their patriotism 
he called a mere pretense to shroud their infi¬ 
delity. Their heroism was the bloodthirstiness 
of democratic cruelty. Seeing me still un¬ 
moved by all this passionate declamation, he 
adopted another tactic, and suddenly asked me 
if it were for such a cause as this my father 
had been a soldier ? 

“ No !” replied I, firm])'; “ for when my 
father was alive, the soil of France had not 
been desecrated by the foot of the invader. 
The Austrian, the Prussian, the Englishman 
had not yet dared to dictate the laws under 
which we were to live.” 

He appeared thunderstruck at my reph', re¬ 
vealing, as it seemed to him, the extent of those 
teachings, whose corruptions he trembled at. 

» “ 1 knew it, I knew it,” cried he. bitterly, 

as he wrung his hands. “The .seed of the 
iniquity is sown—the harvest-time will not bo 
long in coming! And so, boy, thou hast spoken 
with one of these men—these generals, as they 
call themselves, of that republican Jiorde 

“ The officer who commands the .artillery of 
the army of the Rhine may write himself gen¬ 
eral with little presumption,” said I, almost 
angrily. 

“They who once led our armies to battle 
were the nobles of France—men whose proud 
station was the pledge for their ehivalroiis 
devotion. Rut why do I discuss the question 
with thee ? lie who deserts his faith mat’ well 
forget that his birth w’as noble. Go, boy, join 
those with whom your heart i.s alroadx iiiiked. 
Your lesson will be an easy one—^you have 
nothing to unlearn. The songs of the Girondins 
arc already more grateful to your car than onr 
sacred canticles. Go, 1 say, since between us, 
henceforth, there can be no companionship. 

“ Will you not blc.ss me, Perc,” said I, ap- 
proacljing him in deep humility; “ will you not 
let me carry with me thy benediction?” 

“ How .shall I bless the arm that is lifted to 
wound the Holy Church ? how .shall I pray for 
one whose place is in the ranks of the infidel ? 
Hadst thou faith in my blessing, Imy, thou hodst I 
VoL. 1—No. 2.—P* 
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never implored it in such a cause. Renounce 
thy treason—and not alone my blessing, but 
thou shall have a ‘Novena’ to celebrate thy 
fidelity. Be of us, Maurice, and thy name shnit 
be honored, where honor is immortality.” 

The look of beaming affection with which he 
uttered this, more than the words themselves, 
now shook ray courage, and, ^ a conflict of 
doubt and indecision, I hel^^own my head 
w’ithout speaking. What ir^ht have been my 
ultimate resolve, if left completely to myself, I> 
know not; but at that very moment a detach¬ 
ment of soldiers marched past in the street 
withoqt. They were setting off to join the 
army of the Rhine, and were singing in joyous 
chorus the celebrated song of the day, “Le 
chant du depart.” The tramp of their feet— 
the clank of their weapons—their mellow voices 
—but, more than all, the associations that 
thronged to my mind, routed every other thought, 
and I darted from the spot, and nevpr stopped 
till 1 reached the street. 

A great crowd followed the detachment, 
composed partly of friends of the soldiers, partly 
of the idle loungers of the capital. Mixing with 
these, I moved onward, and speedily passed th? 
outer boulevard, and gained the open country. 

^TV? be contimui.) 

[From Ilouacholil Words.] 

THE PLANET-WATCHERS OF GREEN- 
WICH. 

T here is a morsel of GrcenwicR Park, which 
has, for now nearly two centuries, been held 
sacred from intrusion. It is the portion inelosod 
by the walls of the Observatory. Certainly a 
hundred thousand visitors must ramble over the 
surrounding lawns, and look with curious eye 
upon the towers and outer boundaries of that 
little citadel of science, for one who finds admis¬ 
sion to the interior of the building. Its brick 
towers, with flanking turrets and picturesque 
roofs, [lerchcd on the side of the gravelly hill, 
and sheltered round about by groups of fine old 
frees, are as well known as Greenwich Hospital 
Itself. But what work goes on inside its care¬ 
fully preserved boundary, and under those mov¬ 
able, black-domed roofs, is a popular mystery. 
Many a holiday-maker’s wonder has been ex¬ 
cited by the fall, at one o'clock, of the huge, 
black ball, high up there, by the weather vane 
on the topmost point of the eastern turret. He 
knows, or is told if he asks a loitering pensioner, 
that the descent of the ball tclJ.s the time as truly 
as the sun; and that all the ships in the river 
watch it to set their chronometers by, before 
they sail; and that al! the railway clocks, and 
all the railway trains over the kingdom are 
arranged punctuolly liy its indications. But how 
the heavens are watched to secure this punctual 
definition of the flight of time, and what other 
curious labors are going on inside the Observ¬ 
atory, is a sealed book. The public have 
always been, of necessity, excluded from the 
Observatory walls, for the place is devoted to 
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the prosecution of a scionoe whose operations 
ore inconsistent with the bustle, the interrup¬ 
tions, the talk, and the anxieties of popular 
onriosity and examination. 

But when public information and instruction 
are the objects, the doors are widely opened, 
and the press and its attaches find a way into 
diis, as into i^ny other sacred and forbidden 
spots. Only la^sweek one of “ our own con¬ 
tributors” was se^in a carriage on the Green¬ 
wich railway, poring over the paper in the last 
Edinburgh Review that describes our national 
astronomical establishment, and was known 
afterward to have climbed the Observatory hill, 
and to have rung and gained admission at the 
little, black, mysterious gate in the Observatory 
wall. Let us see what is told in his report of 
what he saw wdtbin that sacred portal. 

In the park on a fine day all seems life and 
gaycty—once within the Observatory boundary, 
the first feeling is that of isolation. There is a 
curious stiflness about the place, and the foot¬ 
step of the old pensioner, who clo.ses the gate 
upon a vLsitor, echoes again on the pavement as 
he goes away to wake up from his astronomical 
or meteorological trance one of the officers of 
this sanctum. Soon, under the guidance of the 
good genius so invoked, the secrets of the place 
begin to reveal themselves. 

The part of the Observatory so con*!picuous 
from without is the portion least used within. 
When it was designed by Christopher Wren, the 
general belief was that such buildings should be 
lofty, that tho'observer might be raised toward 


ago; another is an old braxen quadrant, with 
i which many valuable,observations were made 
in by-gone times; and another, an old iron quad¬ 
rant, still fixed in the stone pier to which it 
was first attached. Some’of the huge telescopes 
that once found place in this old Observatory, 

I have been sent away. One went to the Capa 
of Good Hope, and has been useful there. An¬ 
other of the unsatisfactory, and now unused 
instruments, had a tube twenty-five feet lung, 
w^pse cool and dark interior was so pleasant to 
the spiders that, do what they would, the astron¬ 
omers could not altogether banish the persever¬ 
ing insects from it. Spin they would; and, spite 
of dusting and cleaning, and spider-killing, spin 
they did; and, at length, the savans gut more 
instruments and less patience, and the spiders 
were left in quiet possession. This has boon 
pleasantly spoken of as an instance of poetical 



omers rob spiders for the completion of their 
choicest instruments. No fabric of human con¬ 
struction is fine enough to strain across tho eye¬ 
piece of an important telescope, and opticians 
preserve a pa|'licular race of spiders, that their 
webs may be taken for that purpose. The spider 
lines are strained across the best instruments at 
Greenwich and elsewhere; and when the spin¬ 
ners of these beautifully fine threads disturbed 
the accuracy of the tube in tho western wing of 
the old Observatory, it was said to be but fair 
retaliation for tho robberies the indu.strious in¬ 
sects had endured. 


ihe heavenly bodies whose motions he was to A narrow stair leads from the unused rooms 
watch. More modern science has taught its of the old Observatory to its leaded roof, whence 
disciples better; and in Greenwich—which is a magnificent view is obtained; the i)ark, tho 


an eminently practical Ob.servatory—the work- | hospital, the town of Greenwich, and the wind¬ 
ing part of the building is found crouching i ings of the Thames, and, gazing further, Lon- 
behind the loftier towers. These are now oc- don itself comes grandly into the prospect, 
cupied as subsidiary to the modern practical Tho most inveterate astronomer could scarcely 
bnilding. The ground floor is used as a resi- faij to turn for a moment from the wonders of 


dence by the chief astronomer; above is the | the hoavens to admire these glories of the earth, 
large hall originally built to contain huge move- From the lea^s, two turrets arc reached, where 
able telescopes and quadrants—.such as are not tho first constantly active operations in this por- 
now employed. Nowadays, this hall occasion- tion of the building, are in progress, 
ally becomes a sort of scientific counting-house At the prc.sent time, indeed, thc.se turrets are 
—^irreverent but descriptive term—in which, the most useful portions of the old bnilding. 
from time to time, a band of scientific clerks In one is placed the well-known contrivance 
are congregated to post up the books, in which for registering, hour after hour, and day after 
tho daily business of the planets has been jotted day, the force and direction of the wind. To 
down by the a^onoraors who watch those mar- keep such a watch by human vigilance, and to 
velous bodies. Another portion is a kind of make such a register by human labor, would be 
museum of astronomical curiosities. Flamstead a tedious, expensive, and irksome task; and hu- 
and Holley, and their immediate successors, man ingenuity taxed itself to make a machine 
worked in these towers, and here still rest some for perfecting such work. Tho wind turns a 
of the old, rude tools with which their discov- weather-cock, and, by aid of cog-wheels the 
eries were completed, and their reputation, and motion is transferred to a lead pencil Rxed over 
the reputation of Greenwich, were established, a sheet of paper, and thus the wind is made to 
As time has gone on, astronomers and opticians write down the direction which itself is blowing, 
have invented new, and more perfect, and more Not far distant is a piece of metal, the flat side 
inxarious instruments. Greater accuracy is of which is ever turned by the weather-cock to 
thus obtainable, at a less expenditure of human meet the full force of the wind, which, blowing 
patience and labor; and so the old tools are cast upon it, drives it back against a spring. To thu 
aside. One of them belonged to Halley, and spring is affixed a chain passing over pullies 
was put u|i.by him a handled and thirty years toward anolhef pencil, fixed above a sheet of 
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paper, and moving faithfully, more or less, as 
the wind blows harder or softer. And thus the 
“ gentle zephyr” and the fresh breeze, and the 
heavy gale, and, when it comes, the furious 
hurricane, are made to note down their charac¬ 
ter and force. The sheet of paper on which 
the uncertain element, the wind, is bearing wit¬ 
ness against itself, is fixed upon a frame moved 
by clock-work. Steady as the progress of time, 
this ingenious mechanism draws the paper under 
the suspended pencils. Thus each minute«and 
each hour has its written record, without human 
help or inspection. Once a day only, an assist¬ 
ant comes to put a new blank sheet in the place 
of that which has been covered by the moving 
pencils, and the latter is taken away to be bound 
up in a volume. The book might with truth 
bo lettered, ” The History of the Wind; written 
by Itself”—an ^olian autobiography. 

Close by is another contrivance for registering 
in docimals of on inch the quantity of rain that 
fulls. The drops are caught, and passing down 
a tube, a permanent mark is made by which the 
quantity is determined. 

The eastern turret is devoted to the Time 
Ball and its mechanism. Far 014 at sea—away 
from all sources of information but those to bo 
asked of the planets, his compass, his quadrant, 
his chronometer, and his almanack, the mariner 
feels the value of time in a way which the lands¬ 
man can scarcely conceive. If his chronometer 
is right, he may feel safe; let him have reason 
_ to doubt its accuracy, and he knows how the 
perils surrounding him are increased. An error 
of a few .seconds in his time may place him in 
danger—an error of a few minutes may lead 
him to steer blindly to his certain wreck. 
Hence his desire when he is leaving port to 
have his time-pieces right to a second; and 
hence the expenditure of thought, and labor, 
and money, at the Greenwich Observatory, to 
afibrd the shipping of the great port of London, 
and the Engli-h navy, the cxact^timo—true to 
the tenth of a second, or six hundredth of a min¬ 
ute—and to atrord them also a book, the Nauti¬ 
cal Almanack, containing a mass of astronomical 
facts, on which they may base their calculations, 
with full reliance as to their accuracy. Every 
day for the last seventeen years, at five minutes 
before one o’clock, the black ball five feet across 
and stufied with cork, is raised halfway up its 
shaft above the eastern turret of the observatory 
—at two-and-a-half minutes before that hour, it 
rises to the top. Telescopes from many a point, 
both up and down the river, are now pointed to 
this dark spot above the Greenwich trees, and 
many an anxious mariner has his time-pieces 
beside hihi, that their indications may bo made 
true. Watch the ball as you stand in the Park. 
It is now just raised. You must w'ait two min¬ 
utes and a half, and as you do so, you feel what 
a minute may be. It seems a long, palpable, 
appreciable time, indeed. In the turret below, 
stands a clock tolling the true time, gained by 
a laborious watching of the cloek~$tars; and be¬ 
side the clock, is a man with if practiced hand 


upon a trigger, and a practiced eye upon the 
face of the dial. One minute—two minutes 
pass. Thirty seconds more, and the trigger has 
released the Ball. As it leaves the top of the 
shaft, it is one o’clock to the tenth of a second. 
By the time it has reached the bottom it is some 
five seconds later. 

Leaving the Ball Turret, ajid the old build¬ 
ing which it surmounts, tho^ew Observatory, 
where the chief work of me establishment is 
done, claims our notice. This attention would 
scarcely be given to its outward appearnaeo for 
it is a long, low building, scarcely seen beyond 
its o^n boundaries. The Greenwich Observa¬ 
tory is not a $how place, but an eminently prac¬ 
tical establishment. St. Petersburg and other 
cities have much more gorgeous buildings de¬ 
voted to astronomical purposes, and Russia and 
other countries spend much more money on 
astronomy than England does, yet the Green¬ 
wich Tables have a world-wide reputation, and 
some of them are used as the groundwork for 
calculations in all Observatories at home and 
abroad. The astronomer does not want marble 
halls or grand saloons for his work. Galileo 
used a bell-tower at Venice, and Kepler stoSl 
on the bridge at Prague to watch the stars. 
The men, not ihe buildings, do the work. No 
disappointment need bo felt, then, to find the 
modern Ob.servatory a range of unadorned build¬ 
ings running cast and west, with slits in the roof, 
and in some of the walls. Within these simple 
buildings ore the instruments now used, display¬ 
ing almost the perfection of mechanical skill in 
their construction and finish—-beautifully adapted 
to the object they have to fulfill, and in perfect 
order. They are fixed on solid piers of masonry, 
deeply imbedded in the earth, to secure freedom 
from vibration—a quality better obtained when 
the foundations are on sand or gravel than when 
on rock. 

To describe the instruments by their technical 
names, and to go into any particulars of the in¬ 
struments they have superseded, would take 
space, only to do the work of a scientific treat¬ 
ise. Enough, therefore, to say, that there are 
the telescopes best adapted to the chief duty of 
the place, which is, watching the moon when¬ 
ever she is visible; watching the clock-stars, by 
which the true time is calculated more exactly 
than it could be from observations of the sun 
alone; and watching other planetary bodies as 
they pass the meridian. Eclipses, occultations, 
and other phenomena, of course, have their share 
of attention, and add to the burden of the obser¬ 
ver’s duties. 

The stair of the Observatory includes a chief 
astronomer, Mr. Airy, with a salary of .^800 a 
year: and six assistants who ore paid, ^470, 
.£290, £240, £150, £130, and c£l30, re¬ 
spectively. This docs not include the officers 
of the Meteorological branch of the establish¬ 
ment, to be spoken of hereafter; and which 
consists of Mr. Glaisher, with .£240 a year, 
one assistant at .£ 120 , and two additional 
compatexe. At times, when these scientffic 
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laborers have collected more observations than 
they ore able to work out; additional help is 
summoned, in shape of the body of scientifio 
clerks before spoken of; who, seated at desks, 
cast up the accounts the planetary bodies, in¬ 
cluding such regular old friends as the moon 
and fixed stars, but not forgetting those wander¬ 
ing celestial exigences that rush, from time to 
time, over the mcnJian, and may be fairly called 
the chance customs- of the astronomer. 

.Though the interior of the Observatory seems 
so still, the life of those employed there has its 
excitements. Looking through telescopes forms 
a small part only of their duty—and that duty 
can not be done when the weather is unfavor¬ 
able. On cloudy days the observer is idle; in 
bright weather he is busy; and a long continu¬ 
ance of clear days and nights gives him more 
employment than he can well complete. Sum¬ 
mer, therefore, is his time of labor; winter his 
time of rest. It appears that in our climate the 
nights, on tlie whole, arc clearer than the days, 
and evenings less cloudy than mornings. Every 
assistant takes his turn as an observer, and a 
chain of duty is kept up night and day; at other 
periods, the busiest portion of the twenty-four 
hours at the Observatory, is between nine in the 
morning and two in the afternoon. During this 
time they work in silence, the task being to 
complete the records of the observations made, 
by filling in the requisite columns of figures 
upon printed forms, and then adding and sub¬ 
tracting them 05 the cose requires. While thus 
engaged, the assistant who has charge of an 
instrument looks, from time to time, at his star- 
regulated clock, and when it warns him that his 
expected planet is nearly due, he leaves his 
companions, and quietly repairs to the room 
where the telescope is ready. The adjustment j 
of this has previously been arranged with the 
greatest nicety. The shutter is moved from the 
slit in the roof, the astronomer sits upon an easy 
chair with a movable back. If the object he 
seeks is high in the heavens, this chair-hack i.s 
lowered till its occupant almost lic.s down; if 
the star is lower, the chair-back is raised in 
proportion. He has his note-book and metallic 
pencil in hand. Across the cyc-piece of the 
telescope are stretched seven lines of spider¬ 
web, dividing the field of view. If his se.’ii re¬ 
quires change, the least motion arranges it to 
his satisfactioA; for it rests upon a railway of its 
own. Beside him is one of the star-clock.s, and 
as the moment approaches for the appearance 
of the planet, the excitement of the moment in- 
crcase.s. “The tremble of impatience for the 
entrance of the star on the field of view,” says 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, “ is like that of a sports¬ 
man whose dog has just made a full point, and 
who awaits the rising of the game. When a 
star appears, the observer, in technical language, 
take* a second from the flock face ; that is, he 
reads the second with his eye, and counts on by 
the ear the succeeding beats of the clock, nam¬ 
ing the seconds mentally. As the star passes 
each wire of the transit, he marks down in his 


iotting-book with a metallic pencil the second, 
and the second only, of hin observation, with such 
a fraction of a second as corresponds, in his judg¬ 
ment, to the interval of time between the passage 
of the star, and the beat of the clock which pre¬ 
ceded such passage.” 

An experienced observer will never commit 
an error in this mental calculation, exceeding 
the tenth of a sebond, or six hundredth of a min¬ 
ute. When the star has been thus watched over 
the ^ven cobweb lines (or wires), the observer 
jots down the hour and minute, in addition to 
the second, and the task is done. Stars, not 
very near the sun, may bo seen in broad day¬ 
light, but, at night, it is requisite to direct a ray 
of light from a lamp, so far to enlighten the 
field of the telescope, as to permit the spider 
lines to he seen running acrass the brighter 
ground on which the expected star is to bo 
visible. 

The adjustment of the instruments is a task 
of groat nicety. If they are out of trim only a 
shadow of a shade of a hair’s-breadth, the desired 
accuracy is interfered with, and they have to 
be re-adjusted. Tcm]>erature is of course an 
important element in their condition, and a slight 
sensibility may do mischief. The warmth of 
the observer’s body, when approaching the in- 
strument.s, has been known to aflcct their ac¬ 
curacy ; and to avoid such sources of error, 
instruments have at tintes been cased in fi.'innel, 
that the non-conducting powers of that homely 
fabric might .screen the too-.sensitive metal. 

Sunday is a comparative holiday at the Ob¬ 
servatory, for then, except when any extraordi¬ 
nary phenomena arc cxjiectcd, the only duty 
done is to drop the Time Ball, and observe the 
moon's place. The moon is net or neglected, 
and her motions have been here watched, dur¬ 
ing the last hundred and seventy years, with 
the most pertinacious enre—to the great .ser¬ 
vice of astronomy, and the great benefit of nuvi- 
gaiion., ^ 

The library should not pass unnoticed. It is 
small j but being devoted to work.s upon astron¬ 
omy, and the kindred sciences, there is ain|ilc 
room for all that has hitherto been written on 
the subject, or that can, fur many generations, 
be produced. The observations of a lifetime 
spent in watching the stars may be jirintcd in 
marvelously few page.s. A glance through the 
Greenwich Astronomical Library gives a rough 
general idea of what the world has done and is 
doing for the jiromotioii of this .science. Ru.ssJa 
contributes large, imperial-looking tomc.s, that 
tell of extended observations made under the 
munificent patronage of a despot; Germany 
sends from different points a variety orsmaller, 
cheaper-looking, yet valuable contributions ; 
Franco gives proofs of her genius and her dis¬ 
coveries; but her forte is not in observation. 
The French are bad observers. The)’ have no 
such proofs of unremitting, patient toil in search 
of facts, as tho.se afforded in the records of the 
Greenwich Tables of the Moon. Indeed, Green¬ 
wich, as we hdve already .said, Ls a working 
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Observatory j and thosj who go into its library, 
and its fire-proof manuscript-room, and see how 
its volumes of observations have been growing 
from the small beginnings of the days of Flam- 
stead and Halley, to those of our later and more, 
liberal times, will have good reason to acknowl¬ 
edge that the money devoted to this establish¬ 
ment has been well employed. 

One other spot must be noticed as among the 
notable things in this astronomical sanctum. It 
is the Chronometer-room, to which, during the 
first three Mondays in the year, the chief watch¬ 
makers of London send in their choicest instru¬ 
ments for examination and trial. The M'atches 
remain ior a good portion of a year; their rates 
being noted, day by day, by two persons; and then 
the makers of the best receive prizes, and their 
instruments are purchased for the navy. Other 
competitors obtain certificates of excellence, 
which bring customers from the merchant ser¬ 
vice ; while others pass unrewarded. To enter 
the room where these admirable instruments arc 
kept, suggests the idea of going into a Brob- 
dingnag watch-factory. Round the place arc 
rtingcd shelves, on which the large watches are 
placed, all ticking in the most flistinct and for¬ 
midable way one against another. When they 
first arrive, in January, they arc left to the ordi¬ 
nary atmospheric temperature for some months. 
Tlicir rates being taken under these circum- 
stancc.s, a largo stove in the center of the apart¬ 
ment is lighted, and heat got up to a sort of 
artificial East India or Gold Coast point. Tried 
under these inlluence.s, they are placed in an 
iron tray over the stove, like so many watch- 
pies in a baker's dish, and the fire being encour¬ 
aged, they are literally kejrt baking, to see how 
their metal will stand that style of treatment. 
While thus hot, their rates are once more taken; 
and then, after this fiery ordeal, such of them 
as their owners like to trust to an opposite test, 
are put into freezing mixtures! Yet, so beau¬ 
tifully made are these triumphs ctf human inge¬ 
nuity—so well is their mechanism ‘ corrected' for 
compensating the expansion caused by the heat, 
and the contraction induced by the cold—that 
an even rate of going is c.stablished, .so nearly, 
that its variation under opposite circumstances 
becomes a matter of close and certain esti¬ 
mate. 

The rates of chronometers on trial for pur¬ 
chase by the Board of Admirality, at the Ob¬ 
servatory, arc posted up and printed in an ofii- 
eial form. Upon looking to the document for 
last year, wo find a statement of their perform¬ 
ances during six months of 1849, with memo¬ 
randa of.the exact weeks during which the 
chronometers were exposed to the open air at 
a north window; the week.s the Chronometer- 
room was heated by a stove, the chronometers 
being dispersed on the surrounding shelves; and 
the weeks daring which they were placed in the 
tray above the stove. The rate given during 
the first week of trial is in every case omitted, 
like newly entered schoolboys thfir early vaga¬ 
ries are not taken into account; but after that. 


every merit and every fault is watched witk 
jealous care, and, when the day of judgment 
comes, the order of the arrangement of the 
chronometers in the list is determined solely by 
consideration of their irregularities of rate as 
expressed in the columns, “ Difference between 
greatest and least,” and, “ Greatest difierence 
between one week and the next.” 

The Royal Observatory, according to a super¬ 
stition not wholly extinct, is the h^-quartess, 
not only of Astronomy, but of Astrology. The 
structure is awfully regarded, by a small section 
of the community which ignorance has still left 
among us, as a manufactory of horoscopes, and 
a repository for magic mirrors and divining-rods. 
Not long ago a well-dressed woman called at 
the Observatory gate to request a hint as to the 
means of recovering a lost sum of money; and 
recently, somebody at Brighton dispatched the 
liberal sum of five shillings in a post-office order 
to the same place, with a request to have his 
nativity cast in return! Another, only last year, 
wrote as follow:.': “ I have been informed that 
there are persons at the Observatory who will, 
by my inclosing a remittance and the hour W 
my birth, give me to understand who u to be my 
tei/e/ An early answer, stating all particulars, 
will oblige,’' &c. 

This sketch descriptive of its real duties and 
ii'.e.s are not nece,ssary to relieve the Greenwich 
Observatory from the charge of being an abode 
of sorcerers and astrologers. A few only of 
the most ignorant can yet entertain such notions 
of its character; but they are not wholly un¬ 
founded. Magician.s, whose symbols arc the 
Arabic numerals, and whoso arcana are mathe¬ 
matical computations, daily foretell events in 
that building with unerring certainty. They 
prc-discovcr the future of the stars down to 
their minutest evolution and eccentricity. From 
data furnished from the Royal Observatory, is 
compiled an extraordinary prophetic Almanack 
from which all other almanacks arc copied. It 
foretells to a second when and where each of 
the planets may be seen in the heavens at any 
minute for the next three years. The current 
' number of the Nautical Almanack is for the 
Year of Grace 1853. 

In this quiet sanctuary, then, the winds are 
made to register their own course and force, and 
the rain to gauge its own quantity as it falls; the 
planets are watched to help the mariner to steer 
more safely over the seas; end the heavens 
themselves are investigated for materials from 
which their future as well as their past history 
may bo written. 


RAPID GROWTH OF AMERICA. 

VERY one who visits America has some¬ 
thing to say of the rapidity with which 
towns spring up in the West. Sir Charles 
Lyell, however, mentions some facts which re¬ 
mind us very forcibly how close to our own 
times was the settlement of the first English 
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oolonj upon tbe continent. At Plymouth he 
aees the tombs of the first pilgrims, vrho came 
out .in the Mayflower. Stnue of the houses 
whioh they built of brick brought from Holland, 
are still romauning, with their low rooms and 
paneled walls. In some private houses he saw 
many venerated^eir-looms, kept os relics of the 
first settlers; among others, an antique chair 
of oarved wood, v\ich came over in the May- 
Qower, and which still retains the marks of the 
staples which fixed it to the floor of the cabin. 
Ha also saw a chest, or cabinet, which had be- 
lo."ged to Peregrine White, the first child born 
in the colony. Part of the rock upon whidh the 
pilgrim fathers landed has been removed to the 
centre of the town, and, with the names of forty- 
two of their number inscribed upon it, inclosed 
within an iron railing. This is the American 
JioU of Battle Jlbbey. But to return to Pere¬ 
grine White, the first child born in the colony: 
Colonel Pe'Vkins, the munificent founder of the 
asylum for the blind, where we found our friend 
Laura Bridgman, informed Sir Charles Lyell, in 
1846, “ that there was but one link wanting in 
Ike chain of personal communication between 
himself and Peregrine White.” White was 
known to a man of the name of Cobb, whom 
Colonel Perkins visited, in 18l}7, with some 
friends, who still survive. This Cobb remem¬ 
bered when there were many Indians near Ply¬ 
mouth; the inhabitants of the town frequently 
firing a cannon to frighten them, to which can¬ 
non the Indiass gave the name of “Old Speak- 
um.” So that, in this case, one link is suilicient 
to connect men now alive with the first whites 
born in New England, and with the time when 
Indians were in the neighborhood of the first 
town that was settled. 

As a pendant to this, we may mention some¬ 
thing connected with the originals of that other 
continent which our race is peopling at the an¬ 
tipodes. A few weeks ago, we were dining at 
the table of a naval officer, well known in the 
scientific and literary world, upon which occa¬ 
sion he mentioned, that being off the infant town 
of Sydney, in New South Wales, in the year 
1806, he ate some of the first home-bred bullock 
which was killed in the colony. The son of the 
first governor having just returned from the; 
colony, which he had now made his home, hap¬ 
pening to b« of our party, added, that “ since 
that time their progress had been so rapid, that 
this year they were to melt down two million 
sheep for their tallow.” 

There are three events in the history of the 
world which will bear comparison with this 
rapid extension of the English race. The first 
—and this has alwa}m appeared to us to be the 
roost striking occurrence in history—is the mar¬ 
velous manner in which a handful of Greeks, 
under Alexander and his successors, overran 
and held for a long period the whole of the 
East. The wonder is increased when we con¬ 
sider the difficulty of maintain i n g communica¬ 


tions in that port of the world. They, in a great 
measure, changed the language and ideas of the 
East. The Gospel was written in Greek; and 
the law of Moses, the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets, were translated into Greek on the 
banks of the Nile. A Greek kingdom was even 
able to maintain itself for a long period of time 
on the very confines of Tartary; and specimens 
of the Grteoo-Bactrian coinage are even to this 
day abundant in that part of the world. All 
thisj however, passed away, and has not left 
any very obvious traces on the present state of 
things. The second event was the establishment 
of the Roman empire. Strongly as wc are dis¬ 
posed to maintain that, on a general view of 
human affairs, every thing happens for the best, 
yet we may say of tbe Roman empire that it 
was in many respects a giant evil. No man of 
great original genius ever spoke tbe Roman 
language; in the sense in which many Greeks, 
and among ourselves Bacon, Shakspeare, and 
Newton, were men of original genius. There 
was a time when there were men of spirit and 
ability in every Greek city: there was a time 
when the Roman empire governed the world, 
and there wa^not one great man from Britain 
to the Euphrates. Having fulfilled its destiny 
—which seems to have been the introduction 
into the Western World of the ideas of unity, 
law, and order, though unintentionally on iu 
part, fur it was nothing but a military despotism 
—it perished as it deserved, and its language is 
now nowhere spoken. 

The third event was the irruption of the Bar¬ 
barians. That a higher civilization followed this 
every body knows; but how many centuries did 
it take to civdize the Barbarians ? 

Now these, the three great events of past 
history, arc all dwarfed very much when com¬ 
pared with what we are now doing. We are 
sending out every year, literally, hundreds ol 
thousands of civilized men to people two con- 
tinenft in opposite hemispheres, and on opposite 
sides of the globe. In North America there arc 
already twenty millions of our race. This pop¬ 
ulation doubles every twenty-two years. Aus¬ 
tralia will inevitably become “ the Queen of the 
South.” Now that literature has given perma¬ 
nency to language, no other tongue than our.s 
will ever be spoken upon those continents. We 
can sec no limit to the spread of our laws, liter¬ 
ature, and language. Greek and Roman great¬ 
ness arc really, in comparison, nothing to tbi.*. 
And, compared with the millions of civilized 
men which wc have sent and are sending to 
occupy so large a portion of the earth’s surface, 
how insignificant becomes the irruption of some 
savage, or half-savage hordes, into Italy, France, 
Spain, and England 1 

At a time when civilization is at a standstill, 
if not retrograding, upon the continent of Europe, 
it is very delightful, particularly to an English¬ 
man, to have such a picture to contemplate.— 
Frazer's Magazine. 
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[From Uio London Times.] 

LORD COKE ANfi LORD BACON. 

ORD CAMPBELL has devoted a consider¬ 
able portion of his first volome of the Live.s 
of the Chief J u.stices of England to the biography 
of Sir Ed ward Coke. The theme is worthy of the 
space afforded it. Independently of the profes¬ 
sional renown of this great man, there arc cir¬ 
cumstances connected with his career that render 
it, perhaps, more deeply interesting than that of 
any other legal functionary. He began the 
world with the immortal Bacon; the two were 
rivals during life; they fought together for dis¬ 
tinction, and were even competitors in love. 
Both were devoured by a raging desire for wealth 
and honors, both gained the objects of their fiery 
ambition, and neither found happiness when they 
wore acquired. If Bacon was more unscrupu¬ 
lous than Coke in the ignoble race, his fall also 
was more fatal and ignominious. Both represent 
to our minds distinct forms of undoubted great- 
ne.ss. The Body of the Common Law of England 
is the type that speaks for Coke. The glory of 
human wisdom shines forever around the droop¬ 
ing head of Bacon. Both teael^ posterity how 
much inlellcelual grandeur may co-exist with 
the most glaring moral turpitude; both jiay 
homage to virtue by seeking refuge in disgrace 
in the tranquil pursuits that have since immor¬ 
talized them. Bacon, with a genius only less 
than angelic, condescends to paltry crime, and 
^dics branded. Coke, with a profound contempt 
for the arts that Bacon loved, enraged by disap- 
jKiintment, takes revenge for neglect, and dies 
w-patriot. In the days of Cuke there would 
seem to have been a general understanding on 
> the part of roj'al .sycophants to mislead the 
monarch, and all became his sycophants who 
received his favors. Coke is no exception to 
the rule. It is true enough that to him we are 
mainly indebted for the movement which, be¬ 
ginning on the 30th of .Tanuary,^! 621, .ended 
that very day cight-and-twenty years with the 
decapitation of the king; but it is likewise un¬ 
deniable that the nation’s difficulties would have 
waited some time longer fur solution had not the 
defender of the people’s rights been inoculated 
with a love of liberty by the sudden application 
of the royal lancet, whose sharp edge his 
judicious self-love would never have provoked. 

Coke was born in what a Royalist of the 
days of Charles the First might well have called 
“the good old times,” when Queens were gen¬ 
tle despots and Parliaments the most devoted 
of sclf-constiluted slaves; when Mr. Speaker 
“ upon his allegiance was commanded, if a cer¬ 
tain bill bh exhibited, not to read it,” and when 
“ Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, to the groat comfort 
of the Speaker and the House, brought answer 
of Her Majesty’s acceptance of the submission” 
of legislators who had presumed to speak of 
matters “ not proper and pertinent for the house 
to deal in.” Elizabeth was on her splendid 
throne when Coke, having quitted the University 
of Cambridge without a degrei^ was working 
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like a horse at Clifford's-inn. Stony-hearted 
and stony-minded, he loved neither poetry nor 
pleasure. From the moment he began the 
appointed task of his life, he dreamed of nothing 
but fame, and of that only for the sake of the 
sterling recompense it brings. Friendships not 
convertible to cash. Coke resolutely foreswore 
at the commencement of his career, and he was 
blessed with none at the cl<:se of it. Spenser 
yielded him no delight, Shi^spearc no seduction. 
The study of law began at three in the morning: 
and, with short intervals of rest, ceased at nine 
in the evening, at which hour the indefatigable 
studept at la.st took repose. Fortified by such 
discipline, and brim full of law, Coke was called 
to the bar in the year 1578, being then twenty- 
seven years of age, and he rose in his profession 
as rapidly as he had all along resolved to rise. 

In pursuance of his design Coke married well 
in 1582; the lady was young, beautiful, and ac¬ 
complished ; virtues thrown, as it ware, into the 
bargain, since the lawyer had been well sati.sfied 
with the ample fortune by which they were ac¬ 
companied. Before he was thirty years old the 
desperate nioncy-sceker had made himself master 
of manor upon manor, and laid the foundation ^ 
the enormous possessions which atlength alarmed 
the Crown, Icstihey should prove too magnificent 
for a subject. In 1585 he was elected Recorder 
of Coventry, in 1586 of Norwich, and in 1592 
of London itself. In the last-named year he was 
also appointed Reader in the Inner Temple by 
the Benchers, and in 1592, being in his forty- 
first year, by the influence of Burleigh, he was 
made Solicitor-General to the Queen. The soli- 
citorship secured the Speakership of the House 
of Commons, according to custom. Coke in his 
address to the Queen upon his appointment 
compared himself to a star in the heavens, 
” which is but opacum corpus until it receiveth 
light from the sun.” Her Majesty in answer 
graciously condescended to accept the metaphor, 
for she informed her humble Speaker that liberty 
of speech W'as granted him, “but you must know 
what privilege you have; not to speak every one 
what he listeth, or w'hat cometh in his brain to 
utter, but your privilege is ay or no; where¬ 
fore, Mr. Speaker, Her Majesty’s pleasure is, 
that if you perceive any idle heads which will 
meddle with reforming the church and trans¬ 
forming the commonwealth, and do exhibit bills 
to such purpose, you receive them not until they 
be viewed and considered by those who it is fitter 
should consider of such things, and cun better 
judge of them.” The times were sweetly Ar¬ 
cadian. Elizabeth should ho painted a shep¬ 
herdess, and her faithful railiament a meek and 
timid flock about her. 

The obsequiousness of Coke to his Royal 
mistress was in perfect keeping with his char¬ 
acter. Nothing exceeds bis abject servility 
while in the sunshine, save his fixed malignity 
when dismissed to the shade. In 1594 the 
office of Attorney-General became vacant; Coke 
regarded the prize as his own until he found 
one ready to dispute it with him. Bacon, eager 
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to outstrip his rival, had made interest at Court,' agreed to lipfoino the wife of a man whom sho 
and, bad his ape been as ripe ns his penius, disliked on her wfdding-day and hated ever 
Coire might have been thrust aside in the en- ' afterward. Bacon, her cousin, had preferred 
counter. Intrigues failed, because “one pre- his suit to bo rejeemd, aJihouph Lmd La&ox, 
cedent of so raw a youth being jiromoted to so then powcrlnl enough, had declared to the lady 
great a place” it was impossible to find. Coke that if ho had a daughter of his own ho would 
■was left master of the fields but neither com-; rather match her with the aocomplishcu 
batant forgot the result of the contest. The than with a man of far greater titles. lo 
new Attorney-Geaeral declined his marvelous ‘ spite Bacon, and to add to his heaps, Coke con- 
opponent for Solicuor-Gcneral, and Bacon re-' sented to a private marriage, to break the law, 
solved to take unmeaMirod revenge both for the and, to listen complacently to the ojwnly de- 
disappointment and the insult. dared aversion of his bride. Ho enjoyed all 

A fitter tool for its melancholy work prero- the happiness he hail earned. The lady refused 
pative never found than in Atiorney-Gc^eral' to adopt her husband’s name, spurned his com- 
Coke, who, for his punishment, lived to destroy ; pany and dry pursuit.s, took her pleasure abroad, 
the foul 8 bu.ses he had been paid to nourish. ■ and, giving birth lo a daughter, flatly refused to 
The liberty of the subject is identified with the live with him any longer; and greater punish- 


name of the individual who, as much as any of ^ 
his time, sought to crush it. The perversion.s 
of criminal law to which this man condescended, 
as prosecutpr for the Crown, are familiar to the ' 
readers of history. His cruel arrogance and ' 
atrocious bearing toward the unfortunate (wc do 
not speak of the guilty) can never be forgotten. { 
Lord Campbell tells us that Coke, in his age, | 
“^ade noble amends” for the licentious and 
unscrupulous dealings of his earlier life. We 
can not admit the term ; for rqjientance to be 
noble, the motive must be pure. The pain to 
society by the stand made by Coke, in the name 
of the people, against the encroachments of the ; 
Crown is not to be overestimated; but respect 
docs not attach to the soiled instrument liy which j 
our blessings \fcrc secured. A singular instance , 
of the brutality of the Attorney-General, and of j 
his overstrained duty to the Crown, occurred at' 
the trial of the unfortunate and gallant Essex.' 
Well may the present biosrrapher exclaim, “This 
was a humiliating day for our order!'' Esse.x' 
had striven hard to obtain for Bacon the office' 
then held by his accuser. The insurrection iii 
the city might sooner be pardoned than that 
oflense, which, indeed, received no mercy. For j 
once, Bacon and Coke ceased to be rivals, but' 
only that they might be co-partners in inexpia¬ 
ble guilt. Divines may preach even to the in¬ 
fidel of the inherent rottenness of oar fallen 
nature, when they can point to Bacon, the pride 1 
of humanity, the wonder of the civilized world, 1 
imploring to be counsel against his best friend. 
and benefactor, and leaving no base means un-1 
tried to brin§ that high and chivalrous spirit to | 
the seafTold. Prerogative never boasted so rare j 
a sacrifice; the might of kings never extorted j 
so signal an acknowledgment. | 

On the 27th of June, 1598, Coke lost his, 
wife, who had borne him ten children. Ilis 
memorandum-book feelingly describes the vir¬ 
tues of the departed; but within four months 
of her burial the disconsolate widower had taken 
unto himself a second mate, whose bcanty, 
though extraordinary, was still 8urpa.ssed, as 
before, by the brilliancy of the marriage portion. 
Lady Hatton, daughter of Thomas Cecil, was 
the widow of the nephew of Lord Chancellor | 
Hatton, and but 20 years of ago when sho 


ment came hereafter. 

Upon the death of Elizabeth, James I. con¬ 
ferred upon Coke the dignity of knighthood, and 
continued him in his oifiee. The first appear¬ 
ance of the Attorney-General as public prose¬ 
cutor in the new reign was at the trial of iho 
adventurous Raleigh, the judge upon the oeca- 
sion being the reformed highway-robber, Pop- 
ham, who mac^ amends for the delinquencies 
of his youth by hanging every criminal within 
Ills reach. Raleigh laid down the law as Coke 
himself years afterward knew how to define it; 
but the legal tools of the Court were neither to 
lie shamed nor argued from their purpose. Coke 
di.sgraeefully bullied the high-soiiled pri.soncr. 
Fupham shrunk from his calm and unanswerable 
defense; hut both contrived to prove him guilty. 
The instance is one of a hundred. So long as 
Coke could find payment for unclean work, h'> 
betrayed no uneasy desire to wasli his fingers. 
It was not until all hu|)e of turning .sycophancy 
to further account was gone that he took up 
with patriotism. 

Coke's last prosecution as Altornej’-General 
was a famous one ; fur the objects of his tnalcv- 
olcncc.werc no other than Guv Faux and his 
accomplices. It would have been sufficient to 
dismiss in silence to the .scaffold men upon 
whom the brand of guilt was so deeply fixed. 
Justice required no more than their death; 
much more readly satisfied the officious love of 
the king’s devoted servant. While the Attor¬ 
ney-General was hurling iitsult at the heads of 
the culprits, one of tliem, Sir Evemrd Digby, 
interrupted him, confessing “that he deserved 
the vilest death, nnd the most severe punishment 
that might be,” but humbly petitioned “for 
mercy and some moderation of justice.” Coke, 
overflowing with mercy, promised him such 
moderation as he might discover in the Psalms, 
where it is written, “ Let his wife be a widow 
and his children vagabonds—let his posterity bo 
destroyed, and in the next generation lot his 
name be quite put out.” Digby’s pathetic ap¬ 
peal upon the rising of the Court may well 
stand side by side with this brutality. “If I 
may but hear any of your lordships,” exclaimed 
the doomed man, “ say you forgive me, I shall 
go more chcerlftlly to the gallows.” The lords 
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answered in Coke’s presence, “ The Lord for* 
give you, and we do." • 

The gunpowder plot disposed of, Coke, in 
the year 1606, became Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas, “fatigued,” as Lord 
Campbell has it, “ if not satiated, with amassing 
money at the bar.” The new judge was as 
fully alive to the rights of his office as ho had 
been before to the prerogatives of the king. 
The pedantic presumption of Jame.s was safe 
till it rubbed against the more stubborn pride 
of Coke. The monarch was of opinion that the 
constitution and the law allowed him personally 
to try causes between his loyal subjects. “By 
my soul,” he said pettishly to Coke, who begged 
leave to dilFcr, “ 1 have often heard the boast 
that your English law was founded upon reason. 
If that be so, why have not I and others reason 
as well as yoUj the judges?” Coke explained 
why, and by the manner of his explanation com¬ 
pelled the king to think no more of his fully 
LTnfortnnatcly ibr all parties His Majesty at the 
same time remembered the affront. 

Had he been disposed to forget it there was 
one at his side eager enough to jog his memory., 
Bacon’s ndvaneentent depended upon the down-, 
fall of Coke, and the sublimest yet meanest of ' 
men gave his whole heart to the accomplish¬ 
ment of cither work. By the elevation of the 
Attorney-General. Bacon had become Solicitor- 
General, and a more servile s])irit never filled 
the office. The first triumph of Coke over the 
. king encouraged him to more open war against 
despotism and abuse. The monarchs before 
the Revolution loved to repair laws by royal 
“TiFoclamation, and none were busier at that 
trade than the silly James. Coke asserted his 
authority again, and again defeated him. To 
console lli.s Majesty and to help himself, Bacon 
recommended the promotioH of the incorrigable 
assailant. Coke was made, accordingly, Chief 
Justice ol the King’s Bench. Thu profits of 
the office were much less than^ those ¥j1 the 
Justice of the Coniniuii Pleas, although the rank 
was higher. Hcin-e Coke's disgust at the be.t- 
tering of his condition, which aUo helped Bacon 
on a step, by furnishing Attorney-General Ho- 
hurt with the chicfship of the Common Pleas. 

Coke continued to display his independence 
during the three years that he presided in the ^ 
Court of King’s Bench, but ho had stopped' 
short of committing an net that might dejirivo' 
him of the reversion of the Chancellorship, to' 
whinh his great acquirements and reputation 
well entitled him. Bacon, always alive to his' 
master’s interests, urged upon the king the dan- j 
ger of elevating the Chief Justice to the wool-; 
sack, long before the vacancy occurred. “ If , 
you take my Lord Coke,” said he, “this will 


saddle.” His Majesty, easily frightened, cher¬ 
ished the warning, while Coke took no pains to 
disarm suspicion. His triumphs gave him 
courage, and he went from bad to worse. A 
question arose as to the power of the king to 
grant ecclesiastical preferments to be held along 
with a bishopric. A learned counsel at the bar 
denied the power. Bacon, the Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral, not caring to defend it, mentioned another 
jiower of the king’s—viz., his right to prohibit 
the hearing of any cause in which his prerogor 
tive is concerned until he should intimate his 
pleasure on the matter to his judges; and ad¬ 
vised/uch a prohibition to bo issued in tbe case 
in question. Coke treated the advice with dis¬ 
dain, proceeded as with an ordinary cause, 
heard it, and judicially determined it. Bacon 
could have wi.shcd for nothing more suicidal. 

Coke W.IS summoned before the Privy Coun¬ 
cil. It was suddenly discovered that ho had 
been guilty of a breach of duty while Attorney- 
General. in concealing a bond given to the 
' Crown by Sir Ch*’istopher Hatton. Ho had 
also misconducted himself in a dispute with the 
Lord Chancellor respecting injunctions; more¬ 
over, he had insulted the king when called bc^ 
fore him in the case of commendams. In addi¬ 
tion, many exteavagant and exorbitant opinions 
had been set down and published in his re|iorts 
for positive and good law. So heinous an 
oflendcr could not go unpunished. By royal 
mandate the delinquent was suspended from his 
office of Chief .lusticc. Simple suspension, how¬ 
ever, brought no consolation ttf Bacon, who 
goaded the king to downright persecution. On 
the 16th of November, 1616, the Chief Justice 
received his dismissal. Lord Campbell pleads 
for the fallen man, who heard his sentence with 
“dejection and teal’s.” We must, nevertheless, 
not forget the weakness when we reflect upon 
I his abject submission to royalty during his days 
of dependence, and as wo approach the more 
' stormy times when the spirit of vengeani’e in- 
. cited him to grapple with niyalty in the temper 
of a rebel. Magnanimity is wanting through¬ 
out. 

As Coke tumbled down Bacon rose to his 
zenith. While the former was shedding tears 
for his disnii.s.sal, the latter was intoxicated with 
joy by his elevation to the Chanecllorsliip. The 
defeated judge, however, was not the man to 
submit without a struggle to his fate. By his 
•second wife he had a daughter; she had reached 
a marriageable age and was heiress to a prince¬ 
ly fortune. Coke resolved that .she .should 
marry Sir John Villiers, the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham's eldest brother. Sir John was very poor, 
and the Duke of Buckingham all powerful. The 
union effecteil, what should hinder his return to 


follow ; first, your Majesty shall put an over-, favor ? Baeoii, terrified at the plot, encouraged 
ruling nature into an overruling place, which mother and daughter to resist the will of the 
may breed an extreme; next, you shall blunt father; but Sir John and the duke wore more 
his industries in the matter of your finances, than a match for the counter-conspirators. After 
which scemeth to aim at another place (tbe a gallant opposition the ladies yielded, and the 
office of Lord Treasurer); aniL lastly, popular j marriage was celebrated at Hampton Court, 
men are no sure mounters for your Majesty’s “ in the presence of the king and queen and all 
VoL. I.—No. 2.—Q 
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the chief nobility of England.” Sir John was self to the dignified ocoiipations which have 
old enough to be his wife’s father, bat that was since induced his coumrymon to forget the fail- 
a trifle. The results of the match wore such ings that compelled tho fortunate seclusion, 
as might be expected. Coke was restored to Coke having brought his victim to tho dust left 
the Privy Council, but received no judicial pro- him there to linger. Ho never visited his fallen 
motion. Sir John Villiers and his wife never enemy. The two never mot again, 
passed a happy day together, and before Jong Revenge called for further sacrifice. Coke a 
tho lady eloped with Sir John Ifoward. “After fierceness against the Court increased rather 
traveling abroad in man's attire she died young, than abated with Bacon’s removal. The Chan¬ 
leaving a son, who, on the ground of illegit- cellorship which might have made him a roy- 
imacy, was not allowed to inherit the estate and alist and high churchman again was bestowed 
honors of her husband.” upon another. The shortsightedness of mon- 

The last blow decided the ex-Chief Justice, archs is even more unpardonable than their 
Rejected as a friend, he gave himself up Jo the crimes. After a struggle against adjournment, 
warfare of relentless enmity. Tho fame and led on by Coke, Parliament was adjourned in 
glory acquired at this juncture by his rival in May to meet again in November. In a letter 
consequence of tho publication of the Nnvutn to the Speaker tho king desired it to be made 
Organum gave venom to his hate. A Parlia- known in his name unto the House, “ that none 
ment was called in 1620. Coke then in his therein shall presume henceforth to meddle with 
70th 3 'ear, was elected for the borough of Lis- any thing concerning our Government or deep 
heard. Ju^ after his election the olHco of Lord matters of state.” Coke, leading the opposi- 
Treasurer fell vacant. Cuke had looked for it, tion, moved “ a protestation,’’which was carried 
but it was given elsewhere. All things served and entered on the journals. The king, with 
to fan the fire of his indignation. The Puri- his own hand, tore the protestation out of tho 
tans were returned to the House in great nnra- Jourtial Book, and declaring it “ an usurpation 
Bfers. Coke, hitherto a high churchman, placed which the majesty of a king can by no means 
himself at their head, and prepared for deadly' endure” at once dis.solved the Parliament. 
Opposition. Opportunities camc,to him as thick Coko fur his pains was committed to the 
as summer leaves upon a tree. The nation had Tower, but after a few months’ imprisonment 
rare cause for discontent, and no man knew was released at the intercession of the Prince 
better than he how to turn popular grievances of Wales. Before the popular leader was fair- 
to personal account. ly in harness again, that Prince was on the 

He set to work at once. A motion was made throne. Charles’s first Parliament was called 
by Mr. Secrethr}'Calvert for a supply. Sir Ed- in 1625, and Coke was returned for Coventrj-. 
ward Coke moved as an amendment, “ That A motion for supply being submitted, Coke moved 
supply and grievances should be referred logeth- as an amendment for a committee to inquiiv 
er to a committee of the whole House.” The into the expenditure of the Crown. Tho uiiiend- 
amendment was carried, and business forthwith ment was carried, and Hi.s Majesty, according to ' 
commenced with an attack upon the monopo- custom in such cases, dis.solvcd the Parliament, 
lists. A report was drawn vtp directed against Supply being, however, indispensable to mon- 
the king’s prerogative, in virtue of which mo- archs as to meaner men, a new Parliament was 
nopolics flourished, and Coke himself carried it summoned, and Coke, now 75 years old, was 
to the bar of tho Upper House, where Bacon, as returned witljput solicitation for Norfolk. This 
Chancellor received him. The second effort must Parliament fared no better than its predecessor, 
have been a labor of love indeed. The Lord Chan- and upon another attempt being made the king 
oellor himself had been accused of a king bribes, suflbred the extreme mortification of seeing bis 
A committee of the House was appointed to unappeasable pursuer returned for two counties, 
investigate the charges, and Coke, with a willing His Majesty opened the scs.sioii with a sicrn re- 
heart, guided its proceedings. The king sent a bukc. He did not call it a threatening, “for ho 
message to the Commons with the view of sav- scorned to threaten any but bis equals, but an ad- 
ing Bacon from the odium of an inquiry thus monition from him who by nature and duty has 
vindictively phrsued, but Coke had fastened on most care of his [leople’s preservation and pros- 
his prey and was not to be cajoled or frightened perity.” Whatever it might be, whether men- 
ofl". He besought the Commons not to stand ace or reproof, it had no effect upon the sturdy 
between jastiee and a huge delinquent, and be veteran. “ What a w'ord,’’ exclaimed Cuke in 
procured Bacon’s impeachment. The imjicach- his speech upon the usual motion for siqqily “is 
ment being voted. Coke, to his intense delight, that franchise ! The lord may tax his villein, 
was ordered to conduct it. Bacon, conscious high or low; hut it i.s again.st the franchise of 
of the spirit with which his rival would settle to the land fur freemen to be taxed but by their 
his task, disappointed his vengence by pleading consent in Parliamentand the speaker im- 
guilty to the charge j but it was the deep hu- plored his li.stcners to withhold that consent 
miliation of the chancellor, in the pre.senoe of while there remained one legitimate grievance 
his foe, to hear in one breath both judgement for the king to remedy. Having made his 
and destruction pronounced. The battle was speech he brought forward and curried rcsulu- 
over. Bacon made restitution to societ)’ by tions that are memorable in the annals of our 
withdrawing from public life and devoting him- constitutional mstory, and which, ind' .-d. 
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mado tbe foundation of the Habeas Corpus Act 
fifty years afterward. His next step was his 
greatest. He formed the famous Petition of 
Right, the scrond Magna Chnrla, as it has been 
aptly called, of the nation’s liberties. Tbe pe¬ 
tition enumerated all the abuses of prerogative 
under which the country groaned, and after de¬ 
claring them all to be contrary to law “assumed 
the form of an act of the Legislature, and in 
the most express and stringent terms protected 
the people in all time to come from sirai'ar »p- 
prossions.” The king attempted to evi.do the 
obligation about to be forced upon him, but his 
adversary M'as us inflexible as iron, “ not that 
he distrusted the king, but that he could not 
take his trust save in a Parliamentary way.’’ 
The lords passed the bill, but loyally introduced 
a proviso that completely nullified its opera¬ 
tion. “ This,’’ exclaimed Coke, “ turns all about 
again,” and at his instigation the accommoda¬ 
ting proviso was at once rejected. The Lords 
agreed “ not to insist upon it,” and nothing was 
left for Uis Majesty but to resort, under the 


willing to attribute many of the fanlu of both 
to the ago in which their lot was cast. Their 
virtues and intellectual prowess were all their 
own; and let us once enter upon a comparison 
of these, and the lofty, universd genius of Bacon 
will shine as the noonday sun in the firmament 
whore the duller orb o'* Coke shall cease to be 
visible. 

[From IJousebold Words.] 

FATHER AND SON. 

O NE evening in the month of March, 1798— 
that dark time in Ireland’s annals whose 
memory (overlooking all minor subsequent 
emeutes) is still preserved among us, as “the 
year of the rebellion”—a lady and gentleman 
were seated near a blazing fire in the old-fash¬ 
ioned dining-room of a large, lonely mansion. 
They had Just dined; wine and fruit were on 
the table, both untouched, while Mr. Hewson 
and his wife sat silently gazing at the fire, 
watching its fliekoring light becoming gradually 


direetion of Buckingham, to fraudulent dealing. 
The trick did not answer. Buckingham was 
denounced, the retition of Right,en .spite of the 
king, received the royal assent in due form, and 
bonfires throughout London testified to the hap¬ 
piness of the people at the restoration of their 
liberty. King Charles would never have died 
on the scatfold had be nut violated in later years 
the solemn pledge ho gave on this occasion to 
Ais trusting subjects. 

With this achievement eniled Coke’s political 
career. The Petition of Right was carried in 
'TTBSS. Ho W'as absent from Parliament during 
the short and violent session of 1G29, and before 
* another Parliament was called he hod quitted 
life. He died in 1634, in the eighty-third year 
of his age and in the full possession of his facul¬ 
ties. What he performed for public liberty is 
seen; his claims to esteem as a lawyer were 
recognized in his own time, and^are still ac¬ 
knowledged. His publications are the hand¬ 
books of our legal men. His general charac¬ 
ter may be gathered from our short record. It 
Is further to be noted that he had a sublime 
contempt for science and literature of every kind. 
Ujion the title-page of his cojiy of the Novum 
Organum, presented to him by the author, he 
wrote, 

*' It dracTvcB not to be rend in scboolca, 

But to be freighted m the Hkip of Foolt.” 

Shakspeare and Ben Jonson were vagrants, de¬ 
serving of the stocks ; poetry was foolishiio.ss ; 
law, politjcs, and money-making the solo occu¬ 
pations w'orthy of a masculine and vigorous 
mind. “ For a profound knowledge of tbe com¬ 
mon law of England,” says the biographer, 
“ he stands unrivaled. As a Judge ho was 
above all suspicion of corruption; 3 ’et most 
men.” adds Lord Campbell, “ 1 am afraid, would 
rather have been Bacon than Coke.” W'e par- 
ticijmle in his Lordship’s fear. ^ Aware of the 
tax period in which both flourished, we are 


more vivid as the short spring twilight faded 
into darkness. 

At length the husband poured out a glass 
of wine, drank it oiT, and then broke silence, by 
saying, • 

“ Well, well, Charlotte, these are awful times; 
there were ten men taken up to-day for burning 
Cotter’s house at Knockane; and Tom Dycor 
says that every magistrate in the country is a 
marked man.” 

Mrs. Hewson cast a frightened glance toward 
the windows, which opened nearly to the ground, 
and gave a view of a wide, tree-besprinkled lawn, 
through whose centre a long straight avenue led 
to the high-road. There was also a footpath at 
cither .<<ide of the house, branching off through 
close thickets of trees, and reaching the road by 
a circuitous route. 

“Listen, James!" she said, after a pause; 
“what noi.se is that?” 

“ Nothing but tbe sighing of the wind among 
the trees. Come, wife, you must not give way 
to imaginary fears.” 

“ But really I heard something like footsteps 
on the gravel, round the gable-end—I wish—” 

A knock at the parlor dour interrupted her. 

“ Come in.” 

The door opened, and Tim Gahan, Mr. Hew- 
son’s confidential steward and right-hand man, 
entered, followed by a fair-haired, delicate-look¬ 
ing boy of six years’ old, dressed in deep 
mourning. 

“ Well, Gahan, what do yon want ?” 

“ I ask your honor’s pardon for disturbing you 
and the mistress; but I thought it right to come 
and tell you the bad nows 1 heard.” 

“ Something about the rebels, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I got a whisper Just nowthat there’s 
going to be a great rising entirely, to-morrow; 
thousands are to gather before daybreak at Kil- 
crean bog, where I’m told they’ve a power of 
pikes hiding; and then they’re to march on and 
sack every house in the country. I’ll engage. 
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when I heard it, I didn’t let grass grow under 
iny feet, but came off straight to your honor, 
thinking maybe you’d like to walk over this fine 
evening to Mr. Warren’s, and settle with him 
what’s best to be done.” 

“ Oh, James! I beseech you, don’t think of 
going.” 

“ Make your mind easy, Charlotte; I don’t 
. intend it: not that I suppose there would be 
much risk; but, all things considered, 1 think 
• I’m just as comfortable at home.” 

The steward’s brow darkened, as he glanced ! 
nervously toward the end window, which jutting ' 
out in the gable, formed a deep angle* in the 
outer wall. 

“ Of course, ’tis just as your honor pluses, but 
I’ll warrant you there would be no harm in going. 
Come, Billy,” he added, addressing the child, who 
by this time was standing close to Mrs. Hewson, 
make your bow, smd bid good-night to master 
Sind mistress.” 

The boy did not stir, and Mrs. Hewson taking 
his little hand in hers, said, 

“ You need not go home for half-an-hour, 
Gahan; stay and have a chat with the servants 
“in the kitchen, and leave little Billy with me— 
and w-ith the apples and nuts,” she added, smil¬ 
ing a.s she filled the child's hands with fruit. 

‘•Thank you, ma’am,” said the steward, has¬ 
tily. '■ I can’t stoji—I’m in a hurry home, where 
1 wanted to leave this brat to-night; but he mould 
follow me. Come, Billy; come this minute, you 
young rogue.” 

Still the child looked reluctant, and Mr. Hew¬ 
son said, peremptorily, { 

Don’t go yet, Gahan; I want to speak to you 
by-and-by; and you know the mistress always! 
likes to pet little Billy.’’ 

Without replying, the steward left the room; * 
and the next moment his hasty footsteps resounded 
through the long flagged ]iassage that led to the 
offices. 

“There’s something strange about Gahan, 
since his wife died,” remarked Mrs. Hewson. 
“I suppose ’tis grief for her that makes him look 
so darkly, and seem almost jealous when any one 
speaks to bis child. Poor little Billy! your mother 
was a sore loss to you.” 

The child’s blue eyes filled with tears, and 
pressing closer to the lady’s side, he said, 

“ Old Peggy doesn’t wash and dress me as 
nicely as m^my used.” 

“ But your father is good to you ?” 

“ Oh, yes, ma’am, but he’s out all day busy, 
and I’ve no one to talk to me as mammy used; 
for Peggy is quite deaf, and besides she’s always 
busy with the pigs and chickens.” 

“ I wish I had you, Billy, to uke care of and 
to teach, for your poor mother’s sake.” 

“ And so you may, Charlotte,” said her hus¬ 
band. “ I’m sure Gabon, with jl his odd ways, 
is too sensible a fellow not to know how much 
it would be for his child’s benefit to be brought 
up and educated by us, and the boy would be an 
amusement to us in this lonely house. I'll speak 
to him about it before he goes home. Billy, my 


fine fellow, come here,” he continued, "jump 
up on my knee, and fell mo if you’d like to live 
here always and learn to read and write.” 

“I would, sir, if I eould be with father, too.” 

“ So you shall; and what about old Peggy?” 

The child paused. 

“ I like to give her a pen’north of snuff and 
a piece of tobacco every week, for she said the 
other day that that would make her quite happy.” 

Mr. Hewson laughed, and Billy prattled on, 
sttll seated on his knee; when a noise of foot¬ 
steps on the ground, mingled with low suppressed 
talking, was heard outside. 

“ James, listen! there’s the noise again.” 

It was now nearly dark, but Mr, Hewson, still 
holding the boy in his arms, walked toward the 
window and looked out. 

“ I can see nothing,” he said; " stay, there 
arc figures moving off among the trees, and a 
man running round to the back of the house— 
very like Gahan he is, too.” 

Seizing the bell-rope, he rang it loudly, and 
said to the servant who answered his summons, 

“Fasten the shutters and pul up the bars, 
Connell; and then tell Gahan 1 want to see 
him.” • 

The man obeyed ; candles were brought, and 
Gahan entered the room, 

Mr. Hewson remarked that, though liLs checks 
were flushed, his lips were very white, and his 
bold dark eyes were ea.st on the ground. 

“ What took you round the house just now, 
Tim asked his master, in a carelcs.s manner. 

“ What took me round the house, is it *’ Why, 
then, nothing in life, sir, but that just as I went 
outside the kitchen door to take a smoke, I .saw 
the pigs, that Shanecn forgot to put up in their^ 
stye, making right for the mi.stres.s's flower- 
garden ; so 1 just put my dudheen. lighted ns it 
was. into ray pocket, and ran after them. I 
caught them on the grand walk under the end 
window, and, indeed, ma'am, I had my own 
sharer of wodc turning them back to their proper 
spear.” 

Gahan spoke with unusual volubility, but 
without raising his eyes from the ground. 

“ Who were the people,” asked his master, 
“whom I saw moving through the western 


grove ?” 

“ People! your honor—not a sign of any 
people moving there. I'll bo bound, barring the 
pigs.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Hewson, smiling, to hi.s 
wife, “ the miracle of Circe must have been 
reversed, and swine turned into men; for, nn- 
doubtedly, the dark figures I saw were human 
beings.” 

“ Come, Billy,” said Gahan, anxious to turn 
the conversation, “ will you come home with me 
now? I am sure ’twas very good of the mis 
tress to give you all them fine apples.” 

Mrs. Hewson was going to propose Billy’s 
remaining, but her husband whispered, “ Wait 
till to-morrow.” So Gahan and his child were 
allowed to depjut. 

Next morning the magistrates of the district 
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were on the alert, and several suspicious>looking 
men found larking nbout,»wero taken up. A 
hat which fitted one of them was picked up in 
Mr. Hewson's grove ; the gravel under the end 
window bore many signs of trampling feet; and 
there were marks on the wall a.s if guns had 
rested against it. Gahan’s information touch¬ 
ing the intended meeting at Kilcrean bog proved 
to be totally without foundation; and after a 
careful search, not a single pike or weapon of 
any description could be found there. All these 
circumstances combined certainly looked sus¬ 
picious ; but, after a prolonged investigation, as 
no guilt could be actually brought homo to Ga- 
ban, ho was dismissed. One of his examiners, 
however, said privately, “ 1 advise you take care 
of that fellow, Ilew.son. If 1 were in your place, 
I’d just trust him a-s far as I could throw him, 
and not an inch beyond.” 

An indolent, hospitable Irish country gentle¬ 
man, such as Mr. Ilcwson, is never without an 
always shrewd and often roguish prime minister, 
who saves his master the trouble of looking after 
his own aflairs, and manages every thing that is 
to be done in both the home and foreign depart- 
ment.s—frori putting a new door on,the pig-stye, 
to letting a farm of an hundred acres on lease. 
Now in this, or rather the.se capacities, Gahan 
had long served M r. Ilewson; and some seven 
years previous to the evening on which our story 
commences, he had strengthened the tie and 
inerea.sed his inflnciice considerably by marrying 
Mrs. Hewson’s favorite and faithful maid. One 
child was the result of this union ; and Mrs. 
Hewson, who had no family of her own, took 
';ja.:h interest in little. Billy—more especially 
after the death of his mother, who, poor thing ! 
flte neighbors said, was not very happy, and 
would gladly, if she dared, have exchanged her 
lonely cottage for the eas 3 ' service of her former 
mistress. 

Tims, though for a time Mr. and Mrs. Hew- 
soii regarded Gahan with some doi^it, the Reel¬ 
ing gradually wore away, and the steward re¬ 
gained Ins former influence. 

After the lapse of a few storm}' months, the 
rebellion was quelled : all the ])risuners taken 
up were severally disposed of by hanginji, trans¬ 
portation, or acquittal, according to the nature 
and amount of the evidence brought again'''! 
them; and the country became as peaceful as it 
is m the volcanic nature of our Irish soil ever 
to he. 

The,Hcwsons’ kindness toward Galian's child 
was steady and unchanged. They took him 
into their liouse, and gave him a plum but solid 
educalion; so that William, while yet a boy, 
was enabled to be of .some use to Ins patron, and 
daily enjoyed more and more of his confidence. 

Another evening, the twentieth anniversary 
of that with which this narrative commenced, 
oorac round. Mr. and Mrs. Hewson wore still 
> hale and active, dwelling in their hospitable 
home. About eight o’clock at night, Tim Ga- 
lian, now a stooping, gray-hairod man, entered 
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Mr. Hewson’s kitchen, and took his seat oa the 
corner of the settle next the fire. 

The cook, directing a silent, significant 
glance of compassion toward her fellow-serv¬ 
ants, said, 

“ Would you like a drink of cider, Tim, or 
will you wait and take a cup of tay with my¬ 
self and Kitty ?” 

The old man’s eyc.s were fixed on the fire, 
and a wrinkled hand was planted firmly on each 
knee, as if to check their involuntary trembling. 

” I'll not drink any thing this night, thank you 
kindly, Nelly,” he said, in a slow, musing man¬ 
ner, dwelling long on each word. 

“ Where's Billy?” he asked, after a pause, in 
a quick, hurried tone, looking up suddenly at 
the cook, with an expression in his eyes which, 
as she afterward said, took away her breath. 

“ Oh, never heed Billy! I suppose he’s busy 
with the master.” 

‘‘ Where’s the use, Nelly,” said tljc coach¬ 
man, “ in hiding it from him ? Sure, sormer or 
la’cr, he must know it. Tim,” ho continued, 

“ God knows 'lis sor.-ow to my heart this ble.ssed 
night to make yours sore—hut the truth is, that 
William has done what he oughtn't to do to the' 
man that w'as all one as a father to him.” 

“ What has he,done? what will you dar say 
again my boy ?’’ 

“Taken money, thori,” replied the coachman, 

“ that the master hnd marked and put by in his 
desk; fur he suspected this some time past that 
gold was missing. This morning ’twas gone; 
a .search was made, and the marked guineas 
were found with your son William.” 

The old man covered his face with his bands, 
and rocked himself to and fro, 

“ Where is he now?'’ at length ho asked, in 
a hoarse voice. 

“ Locked up safe in the inner store-room; the 
master intends sending him to jail early to-mor¬ 
row morning.” 

“He will not,'’ said Gahan, .slowly. “Kill 
the boy that saved his life !—no, no.'’ 

“Poor fellow! the grief is .selling his mind 
astray—and sure no wonder!"’ said the cook, 
com passii iiiutc ly. 

“ I'm not a.stray I" cried the old man. fiercely. 

“ Where’s the master?—take me to him." 

“Conic with me,” said the butler, ''.'uid I'll 
ask him will ho .see you.” 

With faltering steps the father complied. and 
when they reached the parlor, he Ireniblcd ex¬ 
ceedingly, and leant against the wall for sup¬ 
port, while the butler ojicncd the door, and said, 

“ Gahan is here, sir, and wants to know will 
you let him s])eak to yon for a minute. ’ 

“ Toll him to come in,"’ .said Mr. Hewson, in 
a solemn tone of sorrow, very different from his 
ordinary cheerful voice. 

“Sir,” said the steward, advancing, “they 
tell me you arc going to send my boy to prison 
—is it true?” 

“ Too true, indeed, Gahan. The lad who 
was reared in my house, whom my wife watch¬ 
ed over in health, and nursed in sicktics.s—whom 
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vn loved almoet as if he were oar own, has followed his mother to the grave. Ho could uy 
robbed as, and that not once or twice, but many litUc, but he knelt m the ground, and clasping 
tines. He is silent and sullen, too, and refuses tiie kind hand of her who had supplied to him 
to tell why he stole the money, which was never that mother's place, he murmured, 
withheld from him when he wanted it. I can “ Will you tell him 1 would rather die than 
make nothing of him, and must only give him sin again ?” 

up to justice in the morning.” Old Gahan died two years ^terward, truly 

“ No, sir, no. The boy saved your life; you penitent, invoking ble'isings on his son and on his 
can’t take his.” benefactors; and the young man’s- conduct, now 

“ You’re raving, Gahan.” no longer under evil influence, was so steady 

• “ Listen to me, sir, and you won't say so. and so upright, that hi-s adopted parents felt ihat 

You remember this night twenty years ? I their pious work was rewardwl, and that, in 
came here with my motherless child, and your- William Gahan, they had indeed a .son. 

self and the mistress pitied us, and spoke,Ioving- 

words to him. Well for us all you did so 1, [From frascr’i' Jtfagnslne.J 

That night—JittJo you thought it.'—I was / pjpiQ^ij^cY—LORD CHESTERFIELD, 
banded with them that were sworn to take your, 

life. They were watching yon outside the win- j fTlHL qualifications required for the diplomatio 
dow, and I was sent to inveigle 3 ’ou out, that: J- career, we need hardi}' say, arc many and 
they might shoot you. A faint heart 1 had for [ various. To a perfect knowledge of history 
the biood}^ business, for you were ever and iil-' and the law of nations .should be united a 
ways a good master to me; but I was under an '• knowledge of the privileges and duties ol diplo- 
oath to them that I darn’t break, supposing (hey / matic agents, an acquaintance with the conduct 
ordered me to shoot my own mother. Well!' and management of negotiations, the physical 
the hand of God was over you, and you wouldn’t and moral statistics, the political, military, and 
*come with me. I ran out to them, and I said, * social history ^if the powers with which the cm- 
‘Boys, if yon want to shoot him, you must do it basssador's nation comes into most frequent in- 
through the window,’ thinking 4hey'd be afe.ird tcrcommunication. To this varied knowledge, it 
of that; but they weren't—they were daring ! is needless to state, the negotiator should join mo- 
fellows, and one of them, sheltered by the angle deration, dexterity, temper, and tact. An embas- 
of the window, took deadly aim at you. That' sador should be a man of learning and a man of 
very moment you took Billy on your knee, and the world; a man of books and a man of men, 

1 saw his fair head in a line with the musket, a m,an of the drawing-room and a man of the 
I don’t know'exactly then what I said or did, but counting-house ; a preux rhcvalieur, and a man 
1 remember I caught the man’s hand, threw it of labor and of business. Ho should possess 
up, and pointed to the child. Knowing 1 was, quick faculties, ai-tivc powers of observatic.., 
a determined man. I believe they didn't wish to , and that which military men call the coup d'onl, 
provoke me; so they watched you for a while. He should be of urbane, pleasant, and atfabla' 
and when j-ou didn't put him down, they got manners; of cheerful temper, of good humor, 
daunted, hearing the sound of .soldiers riding by and of good sense. He should know when and 
the road, and they stole away through the grove. 1 where to yicM, to retreat, or to advance; when 
Most of that gang swung on Ihn gallows, but “to pres.-, his suit strongly, or when merely gently 
the last of them died this morning quietly in his to insinuate ^{t indirectly, and, as it were, by in¬ 
bed. TTp to yesterday he used to make me give uendo. He should know how to unbend and 
him money—sums of money to buy his silence , how to uphold his dignity, or rather the dignity 
—and it was for that I made my boy a thief, of his sovereign; for it his business, in whatever 
It was wearing out his very life. Often ho quarter of the world he may be (iluced, to muin- 
went down on bis knees to me, and said, ‘ Father, tain the rights and dignities of his .sovereign 
I’d die myself sooner than rob my master, but 1 with vigor and cfl'eet. It is the union of these 
can’t see you disgraced. Oh, let ns fly the ^ diverse, and yet not rejuignant qualities, that 
country!’ Now, sir, I have told you all—do gives to an embassador prestige, ascendency, 
what you liae with me—send me to jail, I dc- and power over the minds of others, that acquires 
serve it, but spare my poor, deluded, innocent for him that reputation of wi.sdom, straightfor- 
boy !” ' wardness, and sagacity, which is the rarest and 

It would be difficult to describe Mr. Hewson’s ^ most valuable gift of a statesman. One part of 
feeliDg.s, but his wife’s first irapolso was to has- the science of diplomacy may be, by even a 
ten to liberate the prisoner. With a few inco- ’ dull man, mastered without any wonderful diffi- 
herent words of explanation, she led him into cullies. It is that po.sitivc, fundamental, and 
the pre.sence of his master, w’ho, looking at him juridical portion of the study which may ha 
sorrowfully but kindly, said, i found in books, in treatises; in the history of 

“ William, you have err^ deeply, but not so treaties and of wars; in treatises on intcr- 
deeply as I supposed. Your father has told me ] national law; in memoirs, letters, and negotia- 
•very thing. I forgive him freely, and you abo.” tions of embassadors ; in historical and statistical 
The young man covered his face with his | works concerning the states of Europe, tha 
bands, and wept tears more bitter and abundant j balance of power, and the science of politics 
than he had ever shed since the day when he' generally. 
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But the abstract, hypoUiotioal, and variable been an embassador to Vienna. In our own 
portions of the craR--os, if you will, of the day there is scarcely an instance. For though 
science—depending on ten thousand varying George Canning was embassador for a short 
and variable circumstances—depending on per- time to Lisbon, uid the Marquis of Wellesley 
sons, passions, fancies, whims; caprices royal, to Spain; though the Duke of Wellington was 
national, parliamentary, and personal, is above embassador to Paris, was charged with a special 
theory, and beyond the reach of books; and can mission to Russia, was plenipotentiary at Verona, 
only bo learned by experience, by practice, and yet none of these noblemen and gentlemen ever 
by the most perfect and intuitive tact. The regularly belonged to the diplomatic corps. The 
traditional political maxims, the character of most illustrious and striking instance of an em- 
the lending sovereigns, statesmen, and public bassador raised into a Secretary of State is the 
men in any given court, as well os the conduct case of Philip Dormer Stanhope, carl of Ches- 
«»f negotiations, may be acquired by study, by terfield. The character of no man within a 
observation, by a residence as secretary, as century and a half has been so misrepresented 
attache; but who, unless a man of real genius and misunderstood. Lord John Russell, in the 
for his art—who, unless a man of real ability jBcf(/bre/CorrMpomien«, which he edited, charges 
and talent, shall seize on, fix, and turn to his pur- this nobleman with conducting the French no- 
pose, the ever-mobile, the ever-varying phases bility to the guillotine and to emigration. But 
of courts, of camps, of councils, of senators, of Lord Chesterfield died on the 24th March, 1773, 
parliaments, and of public bodies ? No doubt .sixteen years lieforc 1789, and nineteen years 
there are certain great cardinal and leading prin- before 1792. To any man of readigg and re- 
ciples with which the mind of every aspirant .search—^to any man of a decent acquaintance 
should be stored. But the mere knowledge of with literature, it is unnecessary now to vindi- 
principles, and of the history of the science can cate the character of the Earl of Chesterfield, 
never alone make a great embassador, any more He was uncqualcd in his time for the solidity and 
than the reading of treatises on ^c art of war variety of his attainments; for the brilliancy of hi#* 
can make a great commander. wit; for the graces of his conversation, and the 

An embassador at a first-rate court should, polish of his s^'le. His embassy to Holland 
indeed, he the minister of foreign aflairs for his marks his skill, his dexterity, and his address, as 
country on a small scale; and we know well an able negotiator; and his admini.stration of Ire- 
enough that the duties devolving on a minister land indicates his integrity, his vigilance, and his 
for foreign affairs arc grave, are delicate, arc sound policy as a statesman and as a politician, 
all important. | He was at once the most accomplished, the 

The functions appertaining to the ministry [ most learned, and the most far-seeihg of the men 
for foreign affairs have been in England during i of his day; and in our own, these is not one 
- fk; last two years, and certainly also were from' public man to compare with him. He foresaw 
1793 to 1815, the most important and the most' and foretold, in 175(>, that French Revolution 


•difficult connected with the public administra-! whose outbreak ho did not live to witness. In 
tion. A man to fill such a post properly, re-! 1744 he was admitted into the cabinet on his 


quires not merely elevation and uprightness of ' own terms, and was soon after intru.sted with 


character, but experience, tried discretion, the' a second embassy to Holland, in which his skill 


highest capacity, the most extensive, and varied | and dexterity were universally admitted. Ha 
knowledge and accompli.shments. Yet hoy few wa.s not more remarkable for a quick insight 
embassadors (wo can .scarcely name one) have; into the tem[ter of others, than for a command 


been in our day, or, indeed, for the last century, 
elevated into Principal Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs! Such promotions in France 
have been matters of overy-day occurrence since 
and previous to 1792. Diimouricz, Talleyrand, 
Reinhard, Champogny, Maret, Bignon, Mont-! 
raorency, Chantcaubriand, Polignac, Sebastiani, J 
De Broglie, Guizot, Soult, had all been embassa- j 
dors before they were elevated into the higher, the 
more responsible, and the more onerous office. 
In England, since the accession of George I., 
we can scarcely cite, speaking off-hand, above 
four instances. 

In 1716' there was Paul Methuen, who had 
been omba5.sador to Portugal in the reign of Queen 
Anno, named Secretary of State, for a short 
time, in the absence of Earl Stanhope; there 
was Philip Dormer, earl of Chesterfield, in 1746; 
there was John, duke of Bedford, who succeeded 
Lord Chesterfield in 1748, and who had pre¬ 
viously been embassador to Paris; and there 
was Sir Thomas Robinson in tl54, who had I 


of his own. In history, in literature, in foreign 
i languages, ho 'was equally a proficient. With 
classical literature he had been from his boy¬ 
hood familiar. He wrote Latin prose with cor¬ 
rectness, ease, and purity; and spoke that tongna 
with a fluency and facility of the rare.st among 
Englishmen, and not vety common even among 
foreigners. In the House of Lord.s his speeches 
were more, admired and extolled than any others 
of the day. Horace Walpole had heard his 
own father, had heard Pitt, h.ad hoard Pultcney, 
had heard Wyndham, had heard Carteret; yet 
ho in 1743 declared, as is recorded by Lord 
Mahon, that the finest speech he had ever list- 
i cned to was one from Chesterfield 

For the diplomatic career. Chesterfield pre- 
I pared himself in a manner not often practiced 
in his own, and never practiced by Englishmen 
in our day. Not content, as an undergraduate 
of Cambridge, with assiduously attending a 
course of lectures on civil law at Trinity Hall, 
he applied—43 the laws and customs of othei 
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countries, and the general law of Europe, were 
not comprehended in that course—to Vitriarios, 
a oelebrated professor of the University of Ley¬ 
den ; and, at the recommendation of the pro¬ 
fessor, took into his house a gentleman qualified 
to instruct him. Instead of pirouetting it in the 
eoulmes of the opera, or in the Redouten Saal 
of Vienna, instead of graduating at the Jardin 
Mabjlle, or the Salle Ventadour, instead of 
breakfasting at the C.afo Anglais, instead of 
dining at the Cafe do Paris, or swallowing his 
ices, after the Italicns or Academie Royale, at 
Tortoni’s, instead of attending a funcion or bull¬ 
fight at Madrid, or spending his mornings and 
evenings at Jagers'.s Untcr den Linden at Berlin, 
instead of swallowing Beaune for a bet against 
Russian Boyars at Petersburgh or Mo.scow, at 
Andrieux’s French Restaurant, cr spending his 
nights at the San Carlos at Naples, or the Scala 
at Milan, Chesterfield, eschewing prima donms, 
and the ddights of French cookery, and the 
charms of French vaudevilles, set himself down 
in the town, and in the university in which 
Joseph Scaligcr was a professor, and from 
whence those famous Elzevir editions of clas- 
^cal works issued, to le.arn the public law of 
Europe. These are the arts by which to attain 
the eminence of a Wol.singham end a Burghlcy. 
of a D'0.s.sat and a Jeannin, of a Temple and a 
De Witt. 


Qui cupit optaUm curau continjp<ro metam, 
Multa tulit fccitquc pucr, su(la\il et alsit. 


(From the Bublin University Magazine.] 
THOMAS MOORE. 

H OW manv associations ri«c to the mind at 
the name of Moore ! The brilliant wit. the 
clcaant scholar, the most charming poet of sen¬ 
timent our literature possesses ! His vivacitv 
and versatility were quite as remarkable ns his 
fancy and comm.and of melody. He has been 
admitted, by rare, judges of personal merit, to 
have been, with the siturle exception of the 
late Chief Justice Biishe, the most attractive 
of companions. An attempt has, in some quar¬ 
ters, we have heard, been made to represent 
Moore as sacrificing to society talents meant for 
graver pursiiit.s than convivial enjoyments; and 
it has been insinuated that he wanted that manly 
.sternness of character, without which there can 
be no persoiftil dignity or political consistency. 
The facts of Moore’s life overthrow, of ihcni- 
selvcs, such insinuations. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to point to any literary character who 
has, during the vicis-situdes of an eventful age, 
more honorably and stcadfa,stly adhered to the 
same standard of opinion —qualis ab ineepto. 
His honorable conduct, when compelled to pay 
several thousand-pounds, incurred by the error 
of his deputy at Bermuda (for whose acts he w.as 
legally responsible), exhibits the manlinc.ss of his 
nature. He determined, by honest labor, to pay 
off the va.st demand upon him, even though it 
made him a beggar! Several of the Whig party 
came forward and o/rured in a manner mf>st 


creditable to them, to elTcct a aubseription for 
the purpose of paying off the poet s debt, ihore- 
most among them was a delicate young noble¬ 
man, with sunken cheek and intellectual aspect, 
who, while traveling for his health on the Con¬ 
tinent, bad met Mwwe, with whom he journeyed 
for a considerable time, and from whom ^he part¬ 
ed with an inten.se admiration of the jwet s geniu.s 
and manly character. The ttiung nobleman— 
then far from being a rich man—^liended the list 
with eleven hundred pounds. The fact descr\-es 
to be recorded to the honor of that young noble¬ 
man, wh(». by slow and .<urc degri'c-s, has risen 
to be prime minister of England—Lord John 
Russell. 

Of the fact of Moore's .steadfastly refusing to 
accept the subscription ofierod t(» be raised for 
him by his aristocratic Whig friend.s. there can 
be no doubt whatever; and the matter is more 
creditable to him when the fact is remembered 
that it was not he him.sclf who committed the 
error by which he was rendered liable to the 
judgment given against him. lie mioht also 
have sheltered him.sclf under the example ol 
Charles James Fox, who con.scnted to aee.ept a 
provision maiki for him by the leaders of his 
parly. But Moore detested all eleemosynary 
aid. He spi'aks in one of his most vigorous 
poems with contempt of that cla.«s of "patriots" 

(to what vile uses can language be profaned!), 

'• tVTio hawk their country'll wrongs bs hi’ggnrs do their 


While sojourning at Paris uiion that occasion. 
Moore received a very renmrkablc oiler. Barnes, 
the editor of the Times, became scvcrciv ill. w' 
was obliffcd to recruit his health by a year's 
rest, and the editorship of the Times was acinnlly i 
j oflered to Moore, who, in tcllhijr the story to a 
brilliant living Irishman, said, ■■ 1 had great dif- 
1 ficulty ill refusing. The otfer was so icmjiting 
! T—to he the Times for a twelvemonth !" 'J’lie 
j offering him the editorship of " the daily miracle" 
(as Mr. Justice Talfourd called it) might, how¬ 
ever. have been only a ruse de guetre of his 
aristocratic and jioliiical friends to bring him 
back to London, where, for a variel v ol reasons 
social and political, his coin|iaiiy was then very 
dc.sirahle. 

There is a very interesting cireunisiancc eon- 
nccted with the birth of Mmire, which dcservc.s 
record. 'J'he. fact of the birth, as every one 
knows, took place at Aungicr-sirect, and its 
occasion was at a moment singularly ajipropi i- 
atc for the lyric poet being ushered into tlic 
world. Jerry Keller, the wit and hiiiiuuist, 
rented aparlmerils in ihe house of Moore’s 
brother, in Aniigici-siree.t, and had a diiiner- 
parly on the very day of the poet’.s birth. Just 
a.s the guests were assembled, and the dinner 
on the table, it was announced to them that 
Mrs. Moore’s anouihement had taken jilaee, and 
that she wa.s in a precarious state, the physicians 
particularly enjoining that no noise should be 
made in the. house; a diffieult matter, when 
Keller, Lysagrfr, and other convivial .spirits were 
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assembled. What was to bo done ? Ono of the probed. Had he left out all mention of cold 
company, who lodged n&r him, solved the dif- punch in connection with turtle ; had his receipt 
ficulty by proposing that the feast should bo for curry contained no cayenne; had he forgot- 
odjourned to his house close by, and that the j ten to send up tongues with asparagus, or to or- 
viands and wine should be transferred thither. ^ der a service of artichokes without napkins, ho 
•‘Ay!” cried Jerry Keller, “be it so; let us would have been thought forgetful; but when 


adj.iurn pro re nala." Thus, in the hour of 
icasting, just as Keller dropped one of his best 
w’itliidsiiis, was Moore’s birth registered by a 
classic pun. 

Moore had few friends whom ho loved iJfore 
than Mr. Corry, and he has left upon record an 


with the unction of a gastronome, and the 
thoughtful skill of an artist—ho marshals forth 
all the luxuries of the British breakfa.st-tablc. 
and forgets to mention its first necessity, he 
shows a sort of ignorance. We put it to his 
already extensive knowledge of English charac- 


exipji.sito proof of his friendship in tho following , ter, whether he thinks it possible for any English 
lines, which are very ollecting to read at the subjeet whose means bring him under the screw 
present time. | income-tax, to break his fast without— 

On one occasion, Moore and Corry were or-. ncw.spaper. 
dered, liv medical advice, to drink port wine, | The city clerk emerging through folding doors 
while they were sojourning for their health at from bed to sitting-room, though thirsting for tea 

and hungering for toast, darts upon that morn¬ 
ing's journal with an eagerness, and unfolds it 
with a satisfaction, which show (liat all his 
wants are graliiicd at once. Exactly at the 
.ame hour, lii.s master, the M.P., crosses the 
hull of his mansion. As he enters the break- 


Brighton. The idem velle altjuc idem nolle was 
pcricclly applicable to their friendship, and they 
detested port wine with jierfcct antipathy. How- 
e\cr, they were under ad\ico which required 
obethence. Moore got the port-wine from his 
winc-inerchant, Ewart; but in traveling from 
Lornloii it had been .shaken about so much, and I'a-st parlor, he fixes his eye on the fender, wher^ 
was so muddy, that it reipiircd aLstrainer. IMr. , he knows his favorite damp sheet will bo hung 
Cm IT bought a very handsome wine-.straincr, up to dry. When the noble lord first rings his 
)ircUily ornamented with Bucchaiialiun emblems, bell, docs not liis valet know that, however tardy 
uiul presented it, with a friendly inscription, to j the still-room-maid may be with the early coflee, 
Moore, who wrote in reply, the following lines, j lie dares not appear belorc his lordship without 

the “Morning Post?"’ Would the minister of 
•state presume to eommciice the day in town till 
he has opened tlie “ Tunes,’’ or in the country 
till he has perused the “ Globe f"’ Could the 
oppressed farmer handle tho massive .spoon for 
his first sip out of his So\ res cup till ho has read 
of niin in tho “ Herald’’ or “ Standaid ?’’ Might 
the jutcnilc Conservative open his lips to inibtbt 
old Pliiglish faro or to utter Young England 
opinions, till he has glanced over the “ Chron¬ 
icle Can tho financial reformer know break- 
last-table happiness till ho has digested the 
"Daily News,’’ or skimmed the “Express?” 
And how would it be possible for mine host to 
cuininencc the day without keepuig hi.s custom¬ 
ers waiting till he has perused the “Advertiser” 
or the “ Suii ?’’ 

In like manner the provinces can not—once 
a week at least—salisly their digestive organs 
till their local organ has satisfied their minds. 

Else, what beeaino of the t57,47fi,7CS news¬ 
paper stainjis which were issued in 1848 (the 
latest year of which a return has been made) 
to the’ IbO London and the 238 provincial 
Plnglish journals: of the 7,41)7.064 stamps 
impressed on the, cornci-s of tho 97 Scottish, 
and of the 7,028.956 which adorned the H7 
Irish iiows|)aia‘rs ? A professor of the new 
science of literary mensuration has applied hi.s 
foot-rule to this mass of print, and publishes th 
result in “Bentley's Miscellany.” According 


never, wc believe, before printed: 

TO J.AMICS CORRY, Esq., 

O.V ms .MAKI.S'C; me a PIIESE.VT ok a WlfTE-STRAIXES. 

This hie, dear ferry, wlin can doiilit, 

iimrb friciul Ewurt'ji wine—• 
first the rof>y i1r(>])5 roini* out, * 

lJuw boaiitifiil, liow rleitr they shme ! 

Ami tiiu**. a wlulo thoy kcop tlioir tint, 

Ho tri’fj from rvoii a slmde with Humo, 

Tiiat llii’V would rtiMilcs dul you but hint, 

Tliat darker drup«) uuuld t\cr uom«'. 

Uiit <^oun ruby tidt* riiim Bhort^ 

Knell Anonient mnken the mhI tmlh plulnftr^ 
Till libs bko old imd rrusty port, 

WliDii ueur ltd close, requiieB ustruiuer. 

y’/iiN fiinidoliip nm ulonr eonfer, 

Alone can h'ncli the drn|;s to pasp— 

If not iit» biiuht as om*e tlu’y vt're, 

i\( lea<t uiK’loud>‘d Miroukdi tho gliifid. 

Mor, Cony, could a l*yOii bo 

f)i uliifli in^ li'-art won* loinler. raiiicr, 

Than thim, if lift- iriow like oKl wirn*, 

To li.u'L' th^ fnoiidj-liip tor iu ‘‘trainor I 

Thomas Moons. 

Iiin;liloii, Juno, ISSk 


|Fiom lIuiHchuld Words.] 
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n^ill'.. be-t great work of that great pliilosojibcr 
•L ii'i'l Iricnd of the modern hou.sewife, Mon- 
■siciir Ab'.vi.s Sojer, is remarkable fur a curious j to him, the pre.ss sent forth, in daily papers 
oiii'i-sioii. Although the author—a foreigner— | alone, a printed surface amounting in twelve 
ha,s iiliundaiilly proved his exicii.sivo knowledge ; montlis to 349,308,000 superficial feet. If to 
ol the wcakne.ss of his adopted nation ; 3-01 there these are added all the papers printed weekly 
is one of our peculiarities whi.'li be has nut ami forluightly in London and tho prov’.aces, the 
VoL L—No. 2 .—Q* 
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whole amounts to 1,446,150,000 square feet of 
printed surface, which was, in 1849, placed 
before the comprehensive vision of John Bull. 
The area of a single morning paper—^the Times 
say—is more than nineteen and a half square 
feet, or nearly five feet by four, compared with 
an ordinary octavo volume, the quantity of mat* 
ter daily issued is equal to three hundred pages. 
There are four morning papers whose superficies 
are nearly as great, without supplement^ which 
they seldom publish. A fifth is only half the 
size. We may reckon, therefore, that the con¬ 
stant craving of Londoners for news is supplied 
every morning with as much as would filhabout 
twelve bundi^ pitges of an ordinary novel; or 
not less than five volumes. 

These acres of print sown broad-cast, produce 
a daily crop to suit every appetite and every 
taste. It has winged its way from every spot 
on the earth’s surf^e, and at last settled down 
and arranged itself into intelligible meaning, 
made instinct with ink. Now it tells of a next- 
door neighbor; then of dwellers in the utter¬ 
most comers of the earth. The black side of 
^^is black and white daily history, consists of' 
battle, murder, and sudden death; of lightning 
and tempest; of plague, pestilence, and famine; 
of sedition, privy conspiracy, and rebellion; of 
false doctrine, heresy, and schism; of all other 
crimes, casunlities, and falsities, which we arc 
enjoined to pray to be defended from. The 
white side chronicles heroism, charitableness, 
high pirposc, and lofty deeds; it advocates the 
truest doctrines, and the practice of the most 
exalted virtue; it records the spread of com¬ 
merce, religion, and science; it expresse.s the 
wisdom of the few sages and shows the ignor¬ 
ance of the neglected many—in fine, good and 
evil, as broadly defined or as inextricably mixed 
in the newspapers, as they are over the great 
globe itself. 

With this variety of temptation for all tastes, 
it is no wonder that those who have the power 
have also the will to read newspapers. The 
former arc not very many in this country where, 
among the great bulk of the population, reading 
still remains an accomplishment. It was so in 
Addison’s time. “There is no humor of my 
oountrymen,” says the Spectator, “ which I am 
more inclined to wonder at, than their great 
thirst for news.” This was written at the time 
of imposition o^ the tax on newspapers, when 
the indnlgenoB in the appetite received a check 
from increased costliness. From that date (1712) 
the statistical history of the public appetite for 
news is written in the Stamp Office. For half 
a centniy from the days of the Spectator, the 
number of British and Irish newspapers was 
few. In 1782 there were only seventy-nine, 
bat in the sueoeeding eight years they increased 
rapidly. There was “great news” stirring in 
the world in that interval—the American War, 
the French Revolution; beside which, the prac¬ 
tice had sprung up of giving domestic occur¬ 
rences in fuller detail than heretofore, and 
journals became more interesting from that 


cause. In 1790 they had nearly doubled in 
number, having reachdd one hundred and forty 
six. This augmentation took place partly in 
oonscqnenoe of the establishment of weekly 
papers—which originated in that year—and ol 
which thirty-two had been commenced before 
the end of it. In 1809, twenty-nine and a half 
millions of stamps were issued to newspapers in 
Great Britain. The circulation of journals na¬ 
turally depends upon the materials existing to 
fiirthero. While wars and rumors of wars 
wore rife they were extensively read, but with 
the peace their sale fell off. Hence we find, 
that in 1821 no more than twenty-four millions 
of newspapers were dispo.sed of. Since then the 
spread of education—slow as it has been—^has 
increased the productiveness of journalism. Dur¬ 
ing the succeeding eight-and-twenty years, the 
increase may be judged of by reference to the 
figures we have already jotted down; the sum 
of which is, that during the year 1848 there 
were issued, for English, Irish, and Scotch 
newspapers, eighty-two millions of stamps— 
more than thrice as many as were paid for in 
1821. The cause of this increase was chiefly 
the rcduction;of the duty from an average of 
thrce-pcnce to one penny per stamp. 

A curious comparison of the quantity of news 
devoured by an Englishman and a Frenchman, 
was made in 1819, in the Edinburgh Review — 
“ thirty-four thousand papers,” says the writer, 
are “ dispatched daily from Paris to the depart¬ 
ments, among a population of about twenty-six 
millions, making one journal among 776 persons. 
By this, the number of newspaper readers in 
England would be to those in France as twenty 
to one. But the number and circulation of 
country papers in England are so much greater 
than in France, that they raise the proportion of 
English readers to about twenty-five to one, and 
our papers contain about three times as much 
letter-press as a French paper. The result of 
all this is ‘hat an Englishman reads about 
seventy-five times as much of the newspapers 
of his country in a given time, as a Frenchrnar 
does of his. But in the towns of England, most 
of the papers are distributed by means of porters, 
not by post; on the other hand, on account of 
the number of coflee-houses, public gardens, and 
other modes of communication, less usual in En¬ 
gland, it is possible that each French paper may 
be read, or listened to, by a greater number of 
persons, and thus the English mode of distribu¬ 
tion may be compensated. To be quite within 
bounds, however, the final result is, that every 
Englishman reads daily fifty times as much ns 
the Frenchman does, of the newspapers of his 
country.” 

From this it might be inferred that the crav¬ 
ing for news is peculiarly English. But the 
above comparison is chiefly affected by the re¬ 
strictions put upon the French pres-s, which, in 
1819, were very great. In this eountiy, the 
only restrictions were of a fiscal character; for 
opinion and news there was, as now, perfect 
liberty. It is pro\'ed, at the present day, that 
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Frenohmen love news as much as the English; 
for now that all restriction is nominally token 
oflj there are os many newspapers circulated in 
France in proportion to its population, as there 
are in England. 

The appetite for nows is, in truth, universal; 
but is naturally disappointed, rather than bound¬ 
ed, by the ability to read. Hence it is that the 
circulation of newspapers is proportioned in 
various countries to the spread of letters; and 
if their sale is proportionately less in this Em¬ 
pire, than it is among better taught populations, 
it is because there exist among us fewer persons 
who are able to read them; either at all, or so 
imperfectly, that attempts to spell them give the 
tyro more pain than pleasure. In America, 
where a system of national education has made 
a nation of readers (whose taste is perhaps sus¬ 
ceptible of vast improvement, but who are read¬ 
ers still) the sale of newspapers greatly exceeds 
that of Great Britain. All over the continent 
there are also more newspapcr,rraders, in pro¬ 
portion to the number of people, though perhaps, 
fewer buyers, from the facilities afforded by 
coffee-houses and reading-rooms, which all fre¬ 
quent. In support of this fact, need go no 
farther than the three kingdoms. Scotland— 
where national education has largely given the 
ability to read—a population of three millions 
demands yearly from the Stamp Office seven 
and a half millions of stamps; while in Ireland, 
where rational education has had no time for 
development, eight millions of people take half 
n million of stamps less than Scotland. 

Although it can not be said that the appetite 
for mere new's is one of an elevated character; 
yet as we have before hinted, the dissemination 
•of news takes place side by side with some of 
the igpst sound, practical, and ennobling senti¬ 
ments and precepts that issue from any other 
channels of the press. As an engine of public 
liberty, the newspaper press is more effectual 
than the Magna Charta, because ijp powers are 
wielded w'ith more ease, and exercised with 
more promptitude and adaptiveness to each par¬ 
ticular cose. 

Mr. F. K. Hunt in his “ Fourth Estate"’ re¬ 
marks, “ The moral of the hi.story of the press 
seems to be, that when any largo proportion of 
a people have been taught to read, and when 
upon this possession of the tools of knowledge, 
there has grown up a habit of perusing public 
prints, the state is virtually powerless if it 
attempts to cheek the press. James the Second 
in old times, and Charles the Tenth, and Louis 
Philippe, more recently, tried to trample down 
the Newspapers, and everybody knows how the 
attempt resulted. The prevalence or scarcity 
of newspapers in a country afibrds a sort of in¬ 
dex to its social state. Where journals are nu¬ 
merous, the people have power, intelligence, 
and wealth; where journals are few, the many 
are in reality mere slaves. In the United States 
every village has its newspaper, and every city 
a dozen of these organs of popi^ar sentiment. 
In England we know how numerous and how 
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influential for good the papers are; while in 
France they have perhaps still greater power. 
Turn to Russia, where newspapers are com- 
paratively unknown, and we see the people sold 
with the earth they are compelled to till. Au¬ 
stria, Italy, Spain, occupy positions between the 
extremes—^the rule holding good in all, that in 
proportion to the freedom of the press is the 
freedom and prosperity of the people.” 


[From Sharpe’s Magazine.] 

A FEW WORDS ON CORALS. 

I T is the object of the following papers to il¬ 
lustrate the natural history of the ocean, and 
to introduce to the reader a few of the forms of 
life which the naturalist meets with in the deep 
sea. The sea that bathes the globe contains as 
countless multitudes of living beings as does the 
land we tread, and each possesses an organiza¬ 
tion as interesting and as peculiar to itself, as 
any of the higher forms of the animal creation. 
But the interest does not cease hero, for those 
marine invertebrate play an important part in 
the vast economy of nature, some living but to, 
alTord food for the larger kinds, others devouring 
all matter devoid of vitality, and so removing all 
putrescent materials, with which the sea would 
otherwise bo surcharged; while others, again, 
living in largo communities, surely and slowlj', 
by their gr^ual growth, so alter the physical 
construction of the globe as to render seas and 
harbors unnavigablc, and in many^cases even to 
give rise in eourse of ages to those islands, ap¬ 
parently of spontaneous growth, which arc so 
common in the Southern Seas. 

Corals and Madrepores first claim our atten¬ 
tion, because they occupy the lowest place, with 
the exception of sponges, in the animal scale. 
Indeed, so low is their organization, that former 
naturalists denied their animal character, and 
from superficial examination of their external 
appearance, placed them among the wonders of 
the vegetable world. And from the arborescent 
and plant-like form assumed by many kinds, in 
the Flnstra and others, in which the resemblance 
I to .sea-weeds is so strong as generally to cause 
[ them to be confounded together under the same 
group, and being fixed to submarine rocks, or 
marine shells, observers might easily have been 
led to the mistake, bad not modern research 
rectified the error. Corals and Madrepores, as 
they are known to us, consist but of the stony 
skeletons of the animals themselves, for in the 
living state, while dwelling in the ocean, each 
portion of the stony framework was covered 
with an animal coating of gelatinous matter, 
which, closely investing it, was the living por¬ 
tion of the animal. But the structure of the 
animal is not simply this, for attached to differ¬ 
ent portions of it in the living state are to bo 
found a countle&s number of little cells, which, 
armed with tentkcles of great prehensile and 
tactile powers, are the iqmrtnres through which 
the particles of food are conveyed for the sus¬ 
tenance of the animal Those bodies, as they 
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may be called, arc the analogues of that simple 
polyp, the common hydra, which, abounding in 
almost every pond, has been long known to 
naturalists. It consists of a single dilated gel¬ 
atinous vesicle, which is terminated at one ex¬ 
tremity by a sucker, and at the other by a num¬ 
ber of contractile filaments, which serve as the 
tentaculm, by which it seizes its prey. This is 
all that represents the animal, the dilated por- 
fion of the tube being the part in which the pro¬ 
cess of digestion is carried on, and where the 
food is as.similated to the wants of the little 
creature. These hydrm live singly, each animal 
being independent of another, and each poSsos.ses 
the power of self-reparation; so that, should it 
happen that a tentacle is lost, another sprouts to 
supply its place, or should the naturalist by way 
of experiment divide it in half, each portion 
immediately reproduces the wanting section. 
Such, then, is briefly the structure of the simple 
fresh-watdb hydra, a polj'p of common occur¬ 
rence, and from this description the reader will 
gain some idea of the polyps of the Coral family 
before us; but he must remember that in the 
^wasc now under discussion, the polyps arc 
aggregated together, a number on one common 
stem, each possessing independent life, but all 
ministering to the support of the comiwund 
animal. 

The hydra, then, of the Coral and Madrepore, 
thus explained, would appear to bo the parts 
through which food is absorbed for the general 
nourishment of the body, which, as before ob¬ 
served, consists simply of a gelatinous film of 
animal matter, possessing but little evidence of 
vitality. Here, then, is a community of nour¬ 
ishment, and with it al.so a community of .sensa¬ 
tion, for if one iwrtion be irritated, contiguous 
portions of the animal are ajrt to sympathize. 
When the Coral polyps are not in an active 
state, or in other words, when they are not in 
want of food, these hydra-form polvps may not 
be vi.sible, but being retracted into cells found 
as dcpre.ssions in the skeletons of the Madre¬ 
pores, they are lost to observation, and it is only 
when in quest of food and nourishment that their 
contractile tentacles are expanded, and distinct¬ 
ly prominent. 

The physiology of the growth of the skeleton, 
both in the Madrepores and the Coral, is the 
same. The ^ntire skeleton, however ramified 
it may bo, or. whatever form it may assume, is 
secreted by the living matter with which it is 
invested, the material.s for its formation being 
derived from the clement in which it lives; and 
as its deposition takes place at diflerent times, 
the central stem of some corals is apt to assume 
a beautiful concentric arrangement of laminae. 
But the material deposited or secreted need not 
nece-ssarily be hard or calcareous, but even may 
partake of the character of horn or other flexible 
materials, as is the case with some of the coral 
family. In other cases there is an alternation 
of each material; and the necessity of this 
change in the character of the skeleton will 
now demand our attention. 


The common coral of the Mediterranean, 
pos.se.ssing a stony skeleton, is found in situa¬ 
tions w'here its stunted form and its extreme 
hardness sufficiently preserve it from the vio¬ 
lence of the waves; but place a coral under 
other circumstances, and expose it to the storms 
of the Indian Ocean, where the waves rage with 
fury, dashing on and uprooting all things within 
their power, and the structure of the simple 
coralium would fail to withstand their violence. 
Here, then, under such circutastanecs, in the 
case of the Gorgonia, nature has provided a 
horny and flexible Skeleton, which, spreading 
majestically in the sea, shall be capable of bend¬ 
ing beneath the weight of the snperinoiimbent 
waves, and so yielding to the storms. Nature, 
has thus adapted herself to each contingent cir¬ 
cumstance. 

The next point to which wo shall advert will 
be coral formatioas, which form so interesting a 
study to the naturalist and geologist. When we 
consider that we have at hand only a soft, gela¬ 
tinous covering, stretched on a hard, stony frame- 
work—that the material on which this animal 
substance exists is furnished by the sea in which 
it lives—^weytan not but bo surprised at the 
smallnc.ss of the means which nature uses for 
the execution of her great designs. But time 
compensates for the insignificance of the means 
employed, and the continued activity of nature’.s 
architects, during continuous ages, accomplishes 
these Stupendous results, which have nt various 
times excited the wonder of the navigator, and 
aroused the attention of the naturalist. Many 
examples of these are to be found in t!ic Pa(“ifie 
Archipelago. Seas and shallows, once naviga¬ 
ble, become in the process of time so filled by 
these living animals, as to become impassable.' 
their slon)’ skeletons forming hard, massy roeks 
and impenetrable barriers, which, rising from 
the bottom of the sea and shallows, constitute 
solid masonry of living stone.s. 

Bdt besides thus aggregating in the neigh¬ 
borhood of land and continents, formations simi¬ 
larly produced are constantly mot with durinji 
the. circumnavigation of the globe. Not only 
barriers and reefs owe their origin to the.se hum. 
blc means, but large lands, stretching for miles 
in tlic centre of the ocean, rise gradually from 
beneath the surface of the sea, and, liccoming 
clothed with verdure and vegetnti 9 n, at last 
offer a resting-place for the daring seafarer. 
But now occurs the interesting question. How 
happens it that these island.s are found in situa¬ 
tions wlicro the sea is ton deep to allow of any 
animal life to exist? And yet these eoral.s mti.st 
have grown upward from some resting-place. 
The researches of Darwin have shown that the 
greatest depth in which corals live, is between 
thirty and forty fathoms beneath the surface of 
the sea; hence it is absolutely certain that for 
every island some foundation must exist in the 
sea for these reef-building animals to attach 
themselves to. Such foundation, from the ob¬ 
servation of Parwin, would appear to be pro¬ 
vided by submarine mountains which have 
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gradually subsided into the sea, having origin- j apostles of spectres (if the phrase will be al- 
ally existed above its Surface. Upon these . lowed me) have, like other men with a mission, 
foundations the reef-building saxigeuous corals j been, perhaps, a little precipitate in assuming 
have become attached, and slowly accumulating .their facts, and sometimes find “true ghostv' 
in large numbers, and gradually depositing their j upon evidence much too slender to satisfy the 
carbonate of lime, during the lapse of ages, by ; hard-hearted and unbelieving generation we live 
degrees construct these large piles, which, at! in. They have thus brought scandal not only 
hist emerging from the ocean’s bosom, appear jupon the useful class to which they belong, but 
as newly-formed continents and islemds. Once | upon the world of spirits itself—causing ghosts 
above the surface, the work of the corals is at to bo so generally discredited, that fifty visits 
an end; no longer exposed to the salt water, made in their usual private and confidential* 
the ewerged portion dies, and then now agencies way, will now hardly make a single convert 
are called into play, before iu surface can be beyond the individual favored with the intcr- 
clothed with vegetable life. The storms of the view;,and, in order to reinstate themselves in 
ocean and the rising waves gradually deposit on their former position, they w’ill be obliged 
its surface the sand and mud torn up front the henceforward to appear at noon-day, and in 
bottom of the sea, and the sea-weed, too, that places of public resort. 

is cast upon its tenantless shores soon crumbles The reader will perceive, then, that I am 
into mould, and unites with the debris of the convinced of the equal impolicy and impropriety 
former polyps. At last, some .seeds from the of resting the claims of my clienu (ghosts in 


neighboring lands arc driven to its strand, and 
there finding a soil suited for their growth, soon 
sprout, under the influence of a tropical sun, into 
fresh life, and clothe the ocean Isle with vc^ure 
and vegotatinn. 

Then, last, man comes, and taldng po.ssession 
of the land, erects him a house ti^wcll in, and 
cultivating the soil he finds, soon converts the 
ocean-rcscued land into cultivated plains. Isl¬ 
ands thus formed are constantly increased in 
cireumfcrcnco by the same means as those that 
gave them birth; the same agency is ever at 
work, adding particle on particle to the rising 
land. But is it not strange that such simple 
moans can resist tho ever-flowing and roaring 
- ocean—that such simple animals can uprear a 
masonry which .shall resist tho violence of the 
•waves and defy tho power of the breakers ? Is 
it not strange that a single polyp can form a 
structure in tho bosom of the ocean, which shall 
stand, a victorious antagonist to tho storm when 
works of miui and other “inanimate works of 
nature'’ would have erumblcd int^ nothing be¬ 
fore the rolentlc.ss fury of a disturbed ocean? 
“Let the hurricane tear up its thousand huge 
fragments, yet w'hat will that tell against the 
accumulated labor of myriads of architects at 
work d.-iy and night, month after month?’’ for 
here organic force is opposed to the raging ele¬ 
ments, and opposing, is victorious. 

[From the Dublin Universit; Magazine.] 

A NIGHT IN THE BELL INN. 

T hough few men are themselves on visiting 
terms with their ancestors, most are fur¬ 
nished w’ith one or two docently-authcnticatcd 
ghost stories. I mj'self am a firm believer in 
spectral phenomena, for reasons which I may, 
perhaps, be tempted to give to tli% public when¬ 
ever the custom of printing in folio shall have 
been happily revived; meanwhile, as they will 
not bear compression, I keep them by me, and 
content myself with now and then stating a fact j 
leaving the theory to suggest itself. I 

Now it has always appeared A mo that the 


general) upon facts which will not, stand the 
test of an impartial, and even a skeptical scru¬ 
tiny'. And, perhaps, I can not give a happier 
illustration of the temper of my philosoph}’, at 
once candid and cautions, than is afforded by 
tho following relation, for every tittle of which' 
I solemnly pledge my character at once os a 
gentleman and as a metaphysician. 

There is a very agreeable book by Mrs. 
Crowe, entitled “Tho Night Side of Nature,” 
and which among a dvbia cxna of authentic 
tales of terror, contains several which go to 
show tho very trivial causes which have from 
time to time caused tho rcappesA'ance of de¬ 
parted spirits in this grosser world. A certain 
German professor, who, for instance, actually per- 
secuted an old college friend with preternatural 
visitations for no other purpose, as it turned out, 
than to procure a settlement of some small six- 
and-eightpenny accounts, which he owed among 
his tradcs-pcoplc at the time of his death. I 
could multiply, from rny own notes, cases still 
odder, in which sensible and rather indolent 
men, too, have been at the trouble to re-cro-s 
the awful interval between us and the invisible, 

' for purjioses apparently still less important—so 
^ trivial, indeed, that for the present I had rather 
,not mention them, lest I should expose their 
'memories to tho ridicide of the unreflecting. 

1 shall now proceed to my nairativc, with the 
rejieated assurance, that the reader will no¬ 
where find in it a single syllable that is not 
most accurately and positively true. 

About four-and-thirty years ago I was travel¬ 
ing through Denbighshire njion a mission which 
needed dispatch. I had, in fact, in my charge, 
some papers which were j’oquircd for the legal 
preliminaries to a marriage, which was about 
to take place in a family ol consideration, upon 
the borders of that county. 

Tho season was winter, but the weather de¬ 
lightful—that w to say, clear and frosty; and, 

I even without foliage, tho country through which 
I posted was beautiful. The subject of my jour¬ 
ney was .1 jdeasant one. I anticipated an agree¬ 
able visit, and a cordial welcome; and the 
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weather and scenery were precisely of the sort 
to second the oheerfnl associations with which 
my excursion had been undertaken. Let no 
one, therefore, suggest that I was predisposed 
for the reception of gloomy or horrible impres- 
' sions. When the sun set we had a splendid 
moon, at once soft and brilliant and I pleased 
myself with watching the altered, and, if possi¬ 
ble, more beautiful efibots of the scenery through 
which we were smoothly rolling. I was to 

put up for the night at the little town of-; 

and on reaching the hill—over w’hicH the ap¬ 
proach to it is conducted, about a short mile 
from its quaint little street—I dismounted, and 
directing the postillion to walk his jaded horses 
leisurely op the winding road, I trod on before 
him in the pleasant moonlight, and sharp, braeing 
air. A little by-path led directly up the steep 
acclivity, while the carriage-road more grad¬ 
ually ascended by a wide sweep—this little 
path, leading through fields and hedgerows, I 
followed, intending to anticipate the arrival of 
my conveyance at the summit of the hill. 

I had not proceeded very far when I found 
^;piyself close to a pretty old church, whose 
ivied tower, and countless diamond window 
panes, were glittering in the moonbeams—a 
high, irregular hedge, overtopped by tall and 
ancient trees inclosed it; and rows of funereal 
}'ows showed black and mournful among the 
wan array of headstones that kept watch over 
the village dead. I was so struck wnth the 
glimpse I hqd caught of the old church-yard, 
that I could not forbear mounting the little 
stile that commanded it—^no scene conld be 
imagined more still and solitary. Not a human 
habitation was near—every sign and sound of 
life was reverently remote; and this old church, 
with its silent congregation of the dead mar¬ 
shaled under its wails, seemed to have spread 
round it a circle of stillness and desertion that 
pleased, while it thrilled me. 

No sound was here audible but the softened 
rush of waters, and that sweet note of home 
and safety, the distant baying of the watch-dog, 
now and then broken by the sharper rattle of 
the carriage-wheels upon the dry road. But 
while I looked upon the sod and solemn scene 
before me, these sounds were interrupted by one 
which startled, and, indeed, for a moment, froze 
me with horror. The sound was a cry, or 
rather a how^ of despairing terror, such as I 
have never heard before or since uttered by 
human voice. It broke from the stillness of 
the church-yard; but I saw no figure from 
which it proceed^-—though this circumstance, 
indeed, was scarcely wonderful, as the broken 
ground, the trees, weeds, and tomb-stones 
afforded abundant cover for any person who 
might have sought concealment. This cry of 
unspeakable agony was succeeded by a silence; 
and, I confess, my heart throbbed strangely, 
when the same voice articulated, in the same 
tone of agony, 

“ Why will yon trouble the dead ? Who 
can torment us before the time ? I w'ili come 


to you in my flesh, though after my skin worms 
destroy this body—and you shall speak to me, 
face to face.” 

This strange address was followed by another 
cry of despair, which died, away as suddenly as 
it was raised. 

I never could tell why it was I was not more 
horror-stricken than I really was by this mys- 
terimis, and, all things considered, oven terrible 
interpellation. It was not until the silence had 
Bgdin returned, and the faint rustling of the 
frosty breeze among the crisp weeds crept to¬ 
ward me like the stealthy approach of some 
unearthly influence, that I felt a superstitious 
terror gradually inspire me, which hurried me 
at an accelerated pace from the place. A few 
minntes, and I hoard the friendly voice of my 
charioteer hallooing to me from the summit of 
the hill. 

Reassured, as I approached him, I abated 
my speed. 

“ I saw you standing on the stile, sir, by the 
church-yard,” he said, as I drew near, “ and 1 
ask your pardon for not giving you the hint be¬ 
fore, but they say it is not lucky; and I called 
to 3 'ou loud fipA lusty to come away, sir; but 
I see you are nothing the worse of it.” 

“Why, what is there to be afraid of ther», 
my good fellow?” I asked, aflecting as much 
indi^erence os I was able. 

“ Why, sir,” said the man, throwing an un¬ 
easy look in the direction, “ the^ do say there's 
a bad spirit haunts it; and nobody in thesq 
parts would go near it after dark for love or 
money.” 

“ Haunted!” I repeated; “ and how does 
the spirit show himself?” I asked. 

“ Oh 1 laM'k, sir, in all sorts of shapes—some¬ 
times like an old woman almost doubled in two 
with years,” he answered, “sometimes like a 
little child agoing along a full foot high above 
the grass of the graves; and sometimes like a 
big Mack ra^, strutting on his hind legs, and 
vrith a pair of eyes like live coals; and some 
have seen him in the shape of a man, with his 
arm ndsed up toward the sky, and bis head 
hanging down, as if his neck was broke. 1 
can’t think of half the shapes ho has took at 
different times; but they’re all bad; the very 
child, they say, tvhen he comes in that shape, 
has the face of Satan—God bless us! and no¬ 
body’s ever the same again that sees him 
once.” 

By this time I was again seated in my 
vehicle, and some six or eight minutes’ quick 
driving whirled us into the old-fashioned street, 
and brought the chaise to a full stop before 
the open door and well-lighted liall of the 
Bell Inn. To me there has always been an air 
of indescribable cheer and comfort about a sub¬ 
stantial country hostelrie, especially when one 
arrives, as I did, upon a keen winter’s night, 
with an appetite as sharp, and something of that 
sense of adventure and excitement which, before 
the days of 4pwn-trains and tickets, always in 
a greater or less degree, gave a zest to travel- 
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iag. Greeted with that warmest of welcomes 
for which inns, alas.! are celebrated, I had soon 
satisfied the importunities of a keen appetite; 
and having for some hours taken mine ease in a 
oomiortable parlor before a biasing fire, I began 
to feel sleepy, and betook myself to my no less 
oomfortable bed-chamber. 

It is not to be supposed that the adventure of 
the church-yard bad been obliterated from my 
recollection by the supressed bustle and good 
cheer of the “ Bell.” On the contrary, it haikoc- 
cupied me almost incessantly during my solitary 
ruminations; and as the night advanced, and 
the stillness of repose and desertion stole over 
the old mansion, the sensations with which this 
train of remembrance and speculation was ac¬ 
companied became any thing but purely pleas¬ 
ant. 

I felt, I confess, fidgety and queer—I 
searched the corners and recesses of t^ oddly- 
shaped and roomy old apartment—^I turned 
the face of the looking-glass to the wall—I 
poked the fire into a roaring blaze—I looked 
behind the window-curtains, with a vague anx¬ 
iety, to assure myself that nothing could l)e 
lurking there. The shutter wim a little open, 
and the ivied tower of the little church, and 
the tufted tops of the trees that surrounded it, 
were visible over the slope of the intervening 
hill. 1 hastily shut out the unwelcome object, 
and in a mood of mind, I must confess, favorable 
enough to any freak my nerves might please to 
play me, I hurried through my dispositions for 
*the night, humming a gay air all the time, to 
rc-as.suro myself, and plunged into bod, extin¬ 
guishing the candle, and—shall I acknowledge 
the weakness? nearly burying my head under 
• the blankets. 

I lay awake some time, as men will do under 
such eircum-stances, but at length fatigue over¬ 
came me, and I fell into a profound sleep. From 
this repose I was, iiowever, aroused in the man¬ 
ner 1 am about to describe. A very copsidcr- 
ablo interval must have intervened^ There was 
a cold air in the room veiy’ unlike the comfort¬ 
able atmosphere in which I had comfiosed my¬ 
self to sleep. The fire, though much lower 
than when 1 had gone to bed, was still emitting 
flame enough to throw a flickering light over 
the chamber. My curtains were, however, 
closely drawn, and I could not see beyond the 
narrow tent in which 1 lay. 

There hod been as 1 awaked a clanking 
among the fire-irons, as if a palsied hand was 
striving to arrange the fire, and this rather un¬ 
accountable noise continu^ for some seconds 
after I hod become completely awake. 

Under ihe impression that I was subjected to 
an accidental intrusion, 1 called out, first in a 
gentle and afterward in a sharper tone, 

“ Who’s there ?” 

At the second summons the sound ceased, 
and 1 heard instead the tread of naked feet, as 
it seemed to me, upon the floor, pacing to and 
fro, between the hearth and the bed in which I 
lay. A superstitioiu terror, %rhich I could 


not combat, stole over me; with an effort I re¬ 
peated my question, and drawing myself upright 
in the bed, expected the answer with a strange 
sort of trepidation. It came in terms and ac¬ 
companied with accessaries which I shall not 
soon forget. 

The very same tones which had so startled 
me in the church-yard the evening before, the 
very sounds whioh I had heard then and there, 
were now filling my ears, and spoken in the 
chamber where I lay. 

“ Why will you trouble the dead ? Who can 
torment us before the time? I will come to you 
in my flesh, 'though after my skin worms de¬ 
stroy this body,’ and you shall speak with me 
face to face.” 

As I live, I can swear the words and the 
voice were the very same I had heard on the 
occasion I have mentioned, but (and mark this) 
repeated to no one. With feelings which 1 shall 
not attempt to describe, 1 heard the speaker ap¬ 
proach the bod—a hand parted the bed-curtains 
and drew them open, revealing a form more hor¬ 
rible than my fancy had ever seen—an almost 
gigantic figure—naked, except for what might 
well have been the rotten remnant of a shroud 
—stood close beside my bed—livid and cadav¬ 
erous—grimedaos it seemed with the dnst of the 
grave, and staring on me with a gaze of de¬ 
spair, malignity, and fuiy, too intense almost for 
human endurance. 

I can not say whether I spoke or not, but this 
infernal .sjiectre answered mo as if I had. 

“I am dead and yet alive,” *it said, “the 
child of perdition—in the grave I am a mur¬ 
derer, but here I am AroLLVON. Fall down 
and worship me. 

Having thus spoken, it stood for a moment at 
the bedside, and then turned away with a shud¬ 
dering moan, and I lost sight of it, but after a 
few seconds it came again to the bedside as be¬ 
fore. 

“ When I died they put me under Mervyn’s 
tombstone, and they did not bury me.. My feet 
lie toward the teest —turn them to the east and 
I will rest—^maybo I will rest—I will rest- 
rest—rest.” 

Again the figure was gone, and once again it 
returned, and said, 

“ I am your master—^I am your resurrection 
and your life, and therefore, fall down and wor¬ 
ship me.” 

It made a motion to mount upon the bed, but 
what farther passed I know nor, for I fainted. 

1 must have lain in this state for a long time, 
for when I became conscious the fire was almost 
extinct. For hours that seemed interminable I 
lay, scarcely daring to breathe, and afraid to 
get up lost I should encounter the hideous ap¬ 
parition, for aught 1 knew, lurking close beside 
me. I lay, therefore, in an agony of expecta¬ 
tion such as I w'ill not attempt to describe, 
awaiting the appearance of the daylight. 

Gradually it came, and with it the cheerful 
and reassuring sounds of life and occupation. 
At length I mustered courage to reach the bell- 
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rope, and having rung lustily, 1 plunged again 
into bed. 

“ Draw the window-curtains—open the shut¬ 
ters,” 1 exclaimed as the man enter^, and, these 
orders executed, “ look about the room,” 1 add¬ 
ed, “ and see whether a cat or any other animal 
has got in.” 

There was nothing of the sort; and satisfied 
that my visitant w'as no longer in the chamber, 
I dismissed the man, and hurried through my 
toilet with breathless precipitation. 

Hastening from the hated scene of my terrors, 
I escaped to the parlor, whither I instantly sum¬ 
moned the proprietor of “ the Bell” in ptopria 
persona. I suppose 1 looked soared and hag¬ 
gard enough, for mine host looked upon me 
with an expression of surprise and inquiry. 

“ Shut the door,” said I. 

It was done. 

“ I have had an uneasy night in the room yon 
assigned njo, sir; I may say indeed, a miser¬ 
able night," I said. 

“Pray,” resumed I, interrupting his apolo¬ 
getic expressions of surprise, “ has any person 
but myself over complained of—of being dis- 
^turbed in that room ?” 

“ Never,” he assured me. 

1 hod suspected the ghastly ohl practical joke, 
so often played off by landlords in story-books, 
and fancied I might hare been deliberately ex¬ 
posed to the chances of a “ haunted chamber.” 
But there uras no acting in the frank look and 
honest denial of mine host. 

“ It is a vfery strange thing,” said I hesita¬ 
ting ; and “ I do not see why I should not tell 
you what has occurred. And as I could swear, 
if necessary, to the perfect reality of the entire 
scene, it behoves you. I think, to sift the matter 
carefully. For myself, I can not entertain a 
doubt as to the nature of the truly terrible vis¬ 
itation to which I have been subjected; and, 
were I in your position, I should transfer my 
establishment at once to some other house as 
well suited to the purpose, and free from the 
dreadful liabilities of this. 

1 proceeded to detail the particulars of the 
occurence of the past night, to which he ILstened 
with nearly as much horror as 1 recited them 
with. 

“ Mervyn’s tomb!” he repeated after me; 
why that’s down there in L-r: the church¬ 

yard you can «ee from the window of the room 
you slept in.” 

“Let ns go there instantly,” I exclaimed, 
with an almost fet'erish anxiety to asc^in 
whether we should discover in the place indi¬ 
cated any thing corroborative of the authenticity 
of my vision. 

“ Well, I shan’t say no,” said he, obviously 
bracing hinmelf for an effort of courage; “ but 
we’ll take Faukes, and James the helper, vrith 
ns; and please, sir, you’ll not mention the cir¬ 
cumstance as has occurred to either on ’em.” 

I gave him the assurance he asked for, and in 
a few minutes our little party were in full march 
upon the point of interest. 


There had been an intent black frost, and 
the ground, reverberating to our tread with the 
hollow sound of a vault, emitted the only noise 
that accompanied our rapid advance. 1 and my 
host were too much preoccupied for conversa¬ 
tion, and our attendants maintained a respectful 
silence. A few minutes brought us to the low, 
gray walls and bleak hedgerows that surrounded 
the pretty old'church, and all its melancholy 
and picturesque memorials. 

W Mervyn’s tomb lies there, I think, sir,” he 
said, pointing to a corner of the churchyard, in 
which piles of rubbish,withered weeds, and bram¬ 
bles were thickly accumulated under the solemn, 
though imperfect shelter of the wintry trees. 

He exchanged some sentences with our at¬ 
tendants in Welsh. 

“Yes, sir, that’s the place,” he added, turn¬ 
ing to me. 

And as wo all approached it, I bethought me 
that the direction in which, as I stood upon the 
stile, I had heard the voice on the night pre¬ 
ceding, corresponded accurately with that indi¬ 
cated by my guides. The tomb in question was 
a huge slab of black marble, supported, as was 
made apparenj when the surrounding brambles 
were removed, upon six pillars, little more than 
two feet high each. There was ample room for 
a human body to lie inside this funeral pent¬ 
house ; and, on stooping to look beneath, I was 
unspeakably shocked to see that something like 
a human figure was actually extended there. 

It was, indeed, a corpse, and, what is more, 
corresponded in every trait with the infernal 
phantom which, on the preceding night, had 
visited and appalled me. 

The body, though miserably emaciated, was 
that of a large-boiied, athletic man, of fully six' 
feet four in height; and it was, therefore, no 
easy task to withdraw it from the receptacle 
where it had been deposited, and lay it. ns our 
assistants did, upon the tombstone which had 
coverpd it. Strange to say, moreover, the feet 
of the body,^as we found it, had been placed 
toward the west. 

As I looked upon this corpse, and recognized, 
but too surely, in its proportions and lineaments, 
every trait of the apparition that had stood at 
my bed-side, with a countenance animated by 
the despair and malignity of the damned, my 
heart fluttered and sank within me, and I re¬ 
coiled from the effigy of the demon with terror, 
second only to that which had thrilled me on the 
night preceding. 

Now, reader —honest reader—I appeal to 
your own appreciation of testimony, and ask 
you, having these facts in evidence, and upon 
the deposition of an eye and ear witness, whose 
veracity, through a long life, has never once 
been compromised or questioned, have you, or 
have you not, in the foregoing story, a well- 
authenticated ghost story? 

Before you answer the above que.stion, how- 
, ever, it may Ifc convenient to let you know cor- 
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tain other facts which were clearly established' 
upon the inquest that \jas very properly hold 
upon the body which in so strange a manner 
we had discovered. 

I purposely avoid details, and without assign* 
ing the dcp<Jsitions respectively to the witnesses 
who made them, thall restrict myself to a naked 
outline of the evidence as it appeared. 

The body I have described was identified as 
that of Abraham Smith, an unfortunate lunatic, 
who had, upon the day but one preceding, mpdo 
his escape from the neighboring parish work- 
house, where he had been for many years con¬ 
fined. His hallucination was a strange, but not 
by any means an unprecedented one. He fan¬ 
cied that he hod died, and was condemned; and, 
as these ideas alternately predominated, some¬ 
times spoke of himself as an “evil spirit,’’ and 
sometimes importuned his keepers to “ bury 
himusing habitually certain phra.scs, which 
I had no difficulty in recognizing as among 
those which he had addressed to me. Ho had 
been traced to the neighborhood w’here his body 
was found, and had been seen and relieved 
scarcely half a mile from it, about two hours 
before my visit to the church-yard ! There 
were, further, unmistakable cvid^cs of some 
person's having climbed up the trellis-work to 
my window on the previous night, the shutter 
of which had been left unbarred, and, as the 
window might have been easily opened with a 
push, the cold which I experienced, as an ac- 
comi)animent of the nocturnal visit, was easily 
•accounted for. There was a mark of blood 
upon the window-stool, and a scrape upon the 
knee of the bcnly corresponded with it. A mul¬ 
tiplicity of other slight circumstances, and the 
• positive assertion of the chamber-maid that the 
window had been opened, and was but imper¬ 
fectly closed again, came in support of the con¬ 
clusion, which was to my mind satisfactorily 
settled by the concurrent evidence of the med¬ 
ical men, to the oirect that the unhappy man 
could not have been many hours 9lead wfien the 
body was found. 

Taken in the mass, the evidence convinced 
me; and though I might still have clung to the 
preternatural theory, which, in the opinion of 
some persons, the facts of the case might still 
'have sustained, I candidly decide<I with the 
weight of evidence, “ gave up the ghost,” and 
accepted the natural, but still .somewhat horrible 
explanation of the occurrence. For this candor 
I take credit to myself. I might have stopped 
short at the discovery of the corpse, but I am no 
friend to “spurious gospels;’’ let our faith, what¬ 
ever it is, bo founded in honest fact. For my 
part, I sieadfa-stly believe in ghosts, and have 
dozens of stories to support that belief; but 
this is not among them. Should I ever come, 
therefore, to tell you one, pray remember that 
you have to deal with a candid narrator. 

VoL. I.—No. 2.—R 


DEATH OF CROMWELL. 

T he flowers of autumn, withering fast, 

Before the bitter Northern blast; 

The earth with hoary frost o’erspread, 

And Nature’s leafy mantle shed. 

Proclaimed abroad through earth and sky 
That winter’s gloomy reign drew nigh. 

t 

And he, whose hand, with mighty stroke, 
Oppression’s chains had often broke. 

Whose patriot heart and fearless voice 
Hod m^e oppression’s slaves rejoice. 

Like autumn’s beauty, day by day, 

Was passing rapidly away. 

Life’s spring had brought him hopes and 
fears. 

Its summer many toils and cares; 

Autumn had brought him power and fame; 
But autumn pa.ssed—^life’s winter came; 

And then, like nature, seeking rest,' 

His head a dying pillow press’d. 

A furious storm, with dreadful roar. 

Shook Britain’s isle from shore to shore; 

The raging sea, with thundering sound. 

Spread ruin, fear, and death around; 

And seem’d to toll throughout the land 
Some dire event was near at hand. 

Surrounded by the howling blast. 

His tide of life was ebbing fast; 

But ho was calm as evening air, • 

And raised on high a voice of prayer; 

For neither storm nor death’s fierce dart 
Could shake the faith that nerv’d his heart. 

Ho knew the hand that kept his life 
Throughout a long, protracted strife. 

Could never fail or know deea}', 

Though earth itself should pass away; 

And as the stormy night rolled on, 
j His spirit hasted to be gone. 

I But morning dawn’d at length, and brought 
That day’s* return on which he fought 
' So often—^till the evening sun 
Set o’er the mighty victories won ; 

I And darkness, like the warrior'^ .‘■hiold, 

Spread o’er the bloody battle-field. 

' That day brought victory no more; 
i His earthly triumphs then were o’er: 
j The battle of his life had pass’d, 

! And D^th claim’d Victory at last; 

For when the evening shades came down 
His wearied spirit thence had flown. 

William Ilott. 


* 3d .'(cptembor, tlio anniversary of his greatest vie 
tories. 
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[From Bouacliold Words.] 

MY WONDERFUL ADVENTURES IN 
SKITZLAND. 

CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

THE BBOINNINO IS A BORE—I FALL INTO liISFfl)RTaMB. 

I AM fond of gardening. I like to dig. If 
among the operations of the garden any need 
for such a Mrork can bo at any time discovered 
or invented, I like to dig a hole. On the third 
of March, 1848,1 began a hole behind the kitchen 
wall, whereinto it was originally intended to 
transplant a plum-tree. The exercise vias so 
much to my taste, that a strange humor im¬ 
pelled me to dig on. A fascination held me to 
the task. I neglected my business. I disap¬ 
peared from the earth’s surface. A boy who 
worked a basket by means of a rope and pulley, 
aided me; so aided, I confined my whole atten¬ 
tion to sppde labor. The centripetal force 
seemed to have made me its especial victim. 
I dug on until autumn. In the beginning of 
November I observed that, upon pcrcn.ssion, the 
sound given by the floor of my pit was resonant. 
**1 did not intermit ray labor, urged as I was by 
a mysterious instinct downward. On applying 
my ear, I occasionally heard a subdued sort of 
rattle, w'hich caused me to form a theory that 
the centre of the earth might be composed of 
mucus. In November, the ground broke beneath 
me into a hollow and I fell a considerable dis¬ 
tance. I alighted on the box-scat of a four- 
horse coach, which happened to be running at 
that time immediately underneath. The coach¬ 
man took no notice whatever of my sudden 
arrival by his side. He was so completely 
muilled up, that I could observe only the skillful 
way in which he manipulated reins and whip. 
The horses were yellow'. I bad seen no more 
than this, when the guard's horn blew, and 
presently we palled up at an inn. A waiter 
came out, and appeared to collect four bags 
from the passengers inside the coach. He then 
came round to me. 

“ Dine here, sir ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said I. I like to dine—not 
the sole point of resemblance between myself and 
the great Johnson. 

“ Trouble you for your stomach, sir.” 

While the waiter was looking up with a polite 
stare into my^puzzled face, my neighbor, the 
coachman, put one hand within his outer coat, 
as if to feel for money in his waistcoat-pocket. 
Directly afterward his fingers come again to 
light, and pulled forth an enormous sack. Not- 
withstanding that is was abnormally enlarged, 
I knew by observation cfl* its form and texture 
that this was a stomach, with the oesophagus 
attached. This, then, the waiter caught as it 
was thrown down to him, and hung it carelessly 
over his arm, together with the four smaller bags 
(which I now knew to be also stomachs) collected 
from the passengers within the coach. I started 
up, and as I happened to look round, observed a 
skeleton face npon the shoulders of a gentleman 


who sat immediately behind my back. My own 
features were noticed at the same time by the 
guard, who now came forward, touching his hat. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir, but you’ve been and 
done it.” 

“Done what?” 

“ Why, sir, you should have booked your place, 
and nut come up in this clandestine way. How¬ 
ever, you’ve been and done it 1” 

“My good man, what have I done?” 

V Why, sir, the Baron Terroro’s eyes had the 
box-seat, and I strongly suspect you’ve been and 
sat upon them.” 

I looked involuntarily to see whether I had 
been sitting upon any thing except the simple 
cushion. Truly enough, there was an eye, which 
I had crashed and flattened. 

“ Only one,” I said. 

“Worse for you, and better for him. The 
other eye had time to escape, and it will know 
yon again, that’s certain. Well, it’s no business 
of mine. Of course you’ve no appetite now for 
dinner? Better pay your fare, sir. To the 
Green Hippopotamus and Spectacles, where we 
put up, it’s ten-and-six.” 

“ Is there jpom inside ?” I inquired. It was 
advisable to’Shrink from observation. 

“ Yes, sir. The inside passengers arc mostly 
skeleton. There’s room for three, sir. Inside, 
one-pound-one.” 

I paid the money, and became an inside pas¬ 
senger. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

or DIVISIONB WUICU OCCCR IN ■KITZLAHO—I AX TAKEN UF 

PnoFEssoB Essie’s Lectures on Anatomy had * 
so fortified me, that I did not shrink from enter¬ 
ing the Skitzton coach. It contained living 
limbs, louse or attached to skeletons in othci 
respects bare, except that they were clothed 
with hroadcli^h garments, cut after the English 
fashion. One passenger only had a comjilcte 
face of flesh, he had also one living hand) the 
other hand I guessed was bony, because it was 
concealed in a glove obviously padded. By ob 
serving the fit of his clothes, I came to a con- 
elusion that this gentleman was stufled through¬ 
out; that all his limks, except the head and 
hand, were artificial. Two pairs of Legs, in 
woolen stockings, and a pair of Ears, were in a 
corner of the coach, and in another corner there 
were nineteen or twenty Scalps. 

I thought it well to look astonished at nothing, 
and, having pointed in a careless manner to the 
scalps, asked what might be their destination? 
The person with the Face and Hand replied to 
me; and although evidently himself a gentle¬ 
man, he addressed me with a tone of unconcealed 
respect. 

“They arc going to Skitzton, sir, to the hair¬ 
dresser’s.” 

“ ’ ■<, to be sure,” I said. “ They arc K# 
mak< < Btural ^kin Wigs. I might have known.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. There is a ball to- 
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morrow night at Culmsgy. But the gentry do 
not like to employ village barbers, and therefore 
many of the better class of people send their hair 
to Skitzton, and receive it back by the return 
coach, properly out and oui;led.” 

“ Oh," said I. “ Ah! Oh, indeed!” 

“Dinners, gentlemen I” said a voice at the 
window, and the waiter handed in four stomachs, 
now tolerably well filled. Each passenger re¬ 
ceived his property, and pulling open his chest 
with as much composure as if he were untiut- 
toning his waistcoat, restored his stomach, with 
a dinner in it, to the right position. Then the 
reckonings were paid, and the coach started. 

I thought of my garden, and much wished 
that somebody could throw Professor Essig down 
the hole that I had dug. A few things were to 
be mot with in Skitzland which would rather 
puzzle him. They puzzled me; but I took 
refuge in silence, and so fortified, protected my 
ignorance from an ex|K>suro. 

“ You are going to Court, sir, I presume ?” 
said my Face and Hand friend, after a short 
pause. His was the only mouth in the coach, 
excepting mine, so that ho was the only passen¬ 
ger able to enter into conversatits^ 

“ My dear sir,” I replied, “ let me be frank 
with you. I have arrived here unexpectedly 
out of another world. Of the manners and cus¬ 
toms, nay, of the very nature of the i>eoplo who 
inhabit this country, I know nothing. For any 
information you can give me, I shall bo very 

• grateful.” 

My friend smiled incredulity, and said, 

“ Whatever you are pleased to profess, I will 
believe. What you arc pleased to feign a wish 

• fur, I am proud to furnish. In Skitzland, the 
inhabitants, until they come of age, retain that 
illustrious appearance which you have been so 
fortunate as never to have lost. During the 
night of his twenty-first birthday, each Skitz- 
lander loses the limbs w’hich up to that period 
have received from him no care^nu eddeation. 
Of those neglected parts the skeletons alone 
remain, but all those organs which ho has em¬ 
ployed sufficiently continue unimpaired. I, for 
example, devoted to the study of the law, forgot 
all occupation hut to think, to use my senses, and 
to write. I rarely used my legs, and therefore 
Nature has deprived me of them." 

“ But,” I observed, “ it seems that in Skitz¬ 
land you arc able to take yourselves to pieces.” 

“No one has that power, sir, more largely than 
yourself. What organs we have we can detach 
on any service. When dispersed, a simple force 
of Nature directs all corresponding members 
whither to fly that they may re-assemble.” 

“ If they can fly,” I asked, “ why are they 
sent in coaches? There were a pair of eyes on 
the box seat.” 

“ Simply for safety against accidents. Eyes 
flying alone are likely to be seized by birds, and 
incur many dangers. They are sent, therefore, 
usually under protection, like any other valuable 
parcel.” • 

“ Do many accidents occur?” 


“ Very few. For mutual protection, and also 
because a single member is often all that has 
been left existing of a fellow Skitzlander, our 
laws, as you, sir, know much better than my- 
self, estimate the destruction of any part ab¬ 
sent on duty from its skeleton as a crime equiv¬ 
alent to murder—” 

After this I held my tongue. Presently my 
friend again inquired whether I was going up 
to Court?” 

“ Why should I go to Court ? ” 

“ Oh, sir, it pleases you to be facetious. You 
must bo aware that any Skitzlander who has 
beon*left by nature in possession of every limb, 
sits in the Assembly of the Perfect, or the Up¬ 
per House, and receives many state emoluments 
and dignities.” 

“Are there many members of that Upper 
Assembly ?” 

“ Sir, there were forty-two. But if you are 
now traveling to claim your seat, the number 
will be raised to forty-three.” 

“ The Baron Terroro—” I hinted. 

“ My brother, sir. His eyes are on the box- 
seat under my care. Undoubtedly he is a mem^ 
her of the Upper House.” 

I was now anxious to get out of the coach 
as soon as posable. My wish was fulfilled after 
the next pause. One eye, followed by six pairs 
of anus, with strong hard hands belonging to 
them, flew in at the window. I was collared ; 
the door was opened, and all hands were at 
work to drag me out and away. The twelve 
hands wished me through the air, while the one 
eye sailed before us, like an old bird, leader of 
the flight. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

MV mrziso.viiEN'r and trial for kdrdkr. 

What sort of sky have they in Skitzland? 
Our earth overarches them, and, as the sunlight 
filters through, it causes a subdued illumination 
with very pure rays. Skitzland is situated near¬ 
ly in the centre of our globe, it hangs there like 
a shrunken kernel in the middle of a nutshell. 
The height from Skitzland to the over-arching 
canopy is great; so great, that if I had not fallen 
personedly from above the firmament, 1 should 
have considered it to be a blue sky similar to ours. 
At night it is quite dark; but during the day 
there is an appearance in the heaven of white 
spots; their glistening reminded me of stars. 1 
noticed them as 1 was being conveyed to prison 
by the strong arms of justice, for it was by 
a detachment of members from the Skitzton 
police that I was now hurried along. The air 
was very warm, and corroborated the com¬ 
mon observation of an Increase of heat as you 
get into the pith of our planet. The theoiy of 
central fire, however, is, you perceive, quite 
overturned by my experience. 

Wo alighted near the outskirts of a large and 
busy town. Through its streets I was dragged 
publicly, much stured at and much staring. 
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The street life was one busy nightmare of dis¬ 
jointed limbs. Professor Essig, could he have 
been dragged through Skitzton, would have de¬ 
livered his farewell lecture upon his return. 
“Gentlemen—Fuit Ilium, Fuit Ischium, Fuit 
Sacrum, anatomy has lost her seat among the 
sciences. My occupation's gone.’’ Professor 
Owen’s book “ On the Nature of Limbs,” must 
contain, in the next edition, an Appendix “ Upon 
Limbs in Skitzland.” I was dragged through 
the streets, and all that I saw there, in the pres¬ 
ent ago of little faith, I dare not tell you. I 
was dragged through the streets to prison, and 
there duly chained, after having been sub^cted 
to the scrutiny of about fifty couples of eyes drawn 
up in a line within the prison door. 1 was 
chained in a dark cell, a cell so dark that I 
could very faintly perceive the figure of some 
being who was my companion. Whether this 
individual had ears wherewith to hoar, and 
mouth whgrowith to answer me, I could not 
see, but at a venture I addressed him. My 
thirst for information was unconquerable; I 
began, therefore, immediately with a question : 

“ Friend, what are those stars which we see 
Shining in the sky at mid-day?” 

An awful groan being an unsatisfactory re¬ 
ply, I asked again. • 

“Man, do not mock at misery. You will 
yourself bo one of them.” 

“ The teachers shall .shine like stars in the 
firmament.” 1 had a propen.sity for teaching, 
but was puzzled to discover how I could give 
so practical an illustration of the text of Fichte. 

*• Believe me,” I said, “ I am strangely ig¬ 
norant. Explain yourself.” 

He answered with a hollow voice: 

“ Murderers are shot up out of mortars into 
the sky, and stick there. Those white, glisten¬ 
ing specks, they are their skeletons.” 

Justice is prompt^ in Skitland. I was tried 
incredibly fast by a jury of twelve men, who 
had absolutely heads. The judges had nothing 
but brain, mouth, and car. Three powerful 
tongues defended me, but as they were not suf¬ 
fered to talk nonsense, they had little to say. 
The whole case was too clear to be talked into 
cloudiness. Baron Terroro, in person, deposed 
that he had sent his eyes to see a friend at 
Culmsey, and that they were returning on the 
Skitzton coach, when I, Ulegally, came with my 
whole bulk upbu the box-seat, which he occu¬ 
pied. That one of his eyes was, in that man¬ 
ner, totally destroyed, but that the other eye, 
having escaped, identified me, and brought to 
his brain intelligence of the calamity which bad 
befallen. He deposed further, that having receiv¬ 
ed this information, he dispatched his uncrushed 
eye with arms from the police-office, and accom¬ 
panied with several members of the detective 
force to capture the offender, and to procure 
the full'.'proofs of my crime. A sub-inspector 
of Skitzton police then deposed that he sent 
three of his faculties, with his mouth, eye, and 
ear, to meet the coach. That the driver, con¬ 
sisting only of a stomach and hands, had been 


unable to observe what passed. That the guard, 
on the contrary, had taxed me with my deed, 
that ho had seen me rise from my scat upon the 
murdered eye, and that he had heard me make 
confession of my guilt. The guard was brought 
next into court, and told his talc. Then I was 
called upon for my defease. If a man w’caring 
a cloth coat and trowsers, and talking excellent 
English, were to plead at the Old Bailey that 
he had broken into some citizen’s premises ac¬ 
cidentally by falling from the moon, his tale 
would bo received in London as mine was in 
Skitzton. I was severely reprimanded for my 
levity, and ordered to be silent. The judge 
summed up, and the jury found me guilty. The 
judge, who had put on the black cap before the 
verdict was pronounced, held out no hope of 
mercy, and straightway sentenced me to death, 
according to the laws and usage of the realm. 


[ CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

; THE LAST BOCRH OF THE CONDEXKED IN BKITZLAND- 1 
, AH EXBCVTE&. 

The period which intervenes between the 
.sentence aml^^ecution of a criminal in Skitz¬ 
land, is not lunger than three hours. In order 
to increase the terror of death by contrast, the 
condemned man is suffered to taste at the table 
of life from which he is banished, the. most lus¬ 
cious viands. All the attainable enjoyment that 
his wit can ask for, he is allowed to have, dur¬ 
ing the three hours before he is shot like rub¬ 
bish off the fields of Skitzland. 

Under guard, of course, 1 was now to be led 
whithersoever 1 desired. 

Several churches were open. They never 
are all shut in Skitzton. I was taken into one. 
A man with heart and life was preaching. 
People with hearts were in some pews; people 
with brains, in others; people with ears only, 
in some. In a neighboring church,, there was 
a popular pr^cher, a skeleton with life. His 
congregation was a crowd of cars, and nothing 
more. 

There was a day-performance at the Opera 
Lwent to that. Fine lungs and mouths pos¬ 
sessed the stage, and afterward there was a 
great bewilderment with legs. I was surprised 
to notice that many of the most beautiful ladies 
were carried in and out, and lifted about like 
dolls. My guides sneered at my pretense of 
ignorance, when I asked why this was. But 
they were bound to please me in all practicable 
ways, so they informed me, although sometvhat 
pettishly. It seems that in Skitzland, ladies 
who possess and have cultivated only their good 
looks, lose at the age of twenty-one all other 
endowments. So they become literally dolls, 
but dolls of a sa|)erior kind; for they can not 
only o]ien,pnd shut their eyes, but also sigh j 
wag slowly with their heads, and sometimes 
take a pocket handkerchief out of a bag, and 
drop It. But as their limbs are powerless, they 
have to be lifted and dragged almut after the 
fashion that excited my astonishment., 
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1 said then, “ Lot mo,see the poor.” They 
took mo to a Workhouse. The mon, there, 
were all yellow; and they wore a dress which 
looked as though it were composed of as- 
phalto ; it had also a smell like that of pitch. 
I asked for explanation of these things. 

A Superintendent of Police remarked that I 
was losing opportunities of real enjoyment for 
the idle purpose of persisting in my fable of 
having dropped down from the sky. However, 
I compelled him to explain to me what was the 
reason of these things. The information I ob¬ 
tained was briefly this: that Nature, in Skitz- 
land, never removes the stomach. Every man 
ha.s to feed himself; and the necessity for 
finding food, joined to the necessity for buying 
clothes, is a mainspring whereby the whole 
clockwork of civilized life is kept in motion. 
Now, if a man positively can not feed and clothe 
himself, ho becomes a pauper. He then goes 
to the Workhouse, where be has his stomach 
tilled with a cement. That stopping lasts a 
life-lime, and he thereafter needs no food. His 
body, however, becomes yellow by the super¬ 
fluity of bile. The yollow-bo}', which is the 
Skitzland epithet for pauper, h^t the same 
time provided with a suit of clothes. The 
clothes arc of a material so tough that they can 
bo worn unrepaired for more than eighty years. 
The pauper is now freed from care, but were he 
in this stale cast loose upon socict}’, since ho has 
not that stimulus to labor which excites industry 
■ in other men, be would become an element of 
danger in the state. Nature no longer compel¬ 
ling him to work, the law compels him. The 
rL-maindcr of his life is forfeit to the uses of his 
country. He labors at the workhous(!, costing 
nothing more than the expense of lodging, after 
the first inconsiderable outlay for cement where¬ 
with to plug his stomach, and for the one suit of 
apparel. 

When we came out of the workhouse, all the 
bells in the town were tolling. 'Jhc sujicrintcn- 
dent told me that I had sadly frittered away time, 
for I had now no mure than half an hour to live. 
Upon that I leaned niy back against a post, and 
asked him to prepare mo for my part in the im¬ 
pend mg ceremony by giving me a little informa¬ 
tion on the subject of executions. 

1 found that it was usual for a man to bo 
executed with great ceremony upon the spot 
whereon his crime had been committed. That 
in case of rebellions or tumults in the provinces, 
when large numbers were not unfrequcntly con- 
demnod to death, the sentence of the law was 
carried out in the chief towns of the disturbed 
districts.* That large numbers of people were 
thus sometimes discharged from a single mar- 
kct-placo, and that the repeated strokes appear¬ 
ed to shake, or crock, or pierce in some degree 
that portion of the sky toward which'fho artillery 
had been directed. I here at once saw that I 
bad discovered the true cause of earthquakes and 


volcanoes; and this shows how great light may 
be thrown upon theories concerning the hidden 
constitution of this earth, by going more deeply 
into the matter of it than had been done by any 
one before I dug my hole. Our volcanoes, it is 
now proved, are situated over the market-places 
of various provincial towns in Skitzland. When 
a revolution happens, the rebels are shot up—- 
discharged from mortars by means of an explo¬ 
sive material evidently far more powerfuj than 
our gun-powder or gun-cotton; and they arc 
pulverized by the friction in grinding their way 
through the earth. How simple and easy 
truth* appears, when we have once arrived 
at it. 

The sound of muffled drums approached us, 
and a long procession turned the corner of a 
street. 1 was placed in the middle of it—- 
Baron Terroro by my side. All then began to 
float so rapidly away, that I was nearly left 
alone, when forty arms came back and collared 
mo. It was considered to be a proof of my re¬ 
ft actor}* disposition, that I would make no use 
of ray innate power of flight. I was therefore 
dragged in this procession swiftly through the 
air, drums playing, fifes lamenting. 

Wo alighted on the spot where I had fallen, 
and the hole through which I had come I saw 
aliove mo. It was very small, but the light 
from above shining more vividly through it 
made it look, with its rough edges, like a crum¬ 
pled moon. A quantity of some explosive liquid 
was poured into a largo mortar, which had 
been erected (under the eye of Baron Terroro) 
exactly where my misfortune happened. I wa!> 
then thrust in, the baron ramming me down, 
and pounding with a long stock or pestle upon 
my head in a noticeably vicious manner. The 
baron then cried “ Fire 1" and as I shot out, in 
the midst of a blaze, 1 saw him looking up¬ 
ward. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

KT aCVBSaC os THE SSITZLANOERS. 

Bv great good fortune, they had planted 
their artillery so well, that I was fired up 
through my hole again, and alighted in my own 
garden, just a little singed. My first tbouglit 
was to run to an adjoining bed of vegetable 
marrows. Thirty vegetable marrows and two 
pumpkins I rained down to aslonish the Skitz- 
landcrs, and I fervently hope that one of them 
may have knocked out tlie remaining eye of my 
vindictive enemy, the baron. I then went into 
the pantry, and obtained a basket full of eggs, 
and having rained these down upon the Skitz- 
landcrs, I left them. 

It was after breakfast when I went down to 
Skitzland, and I came back while tiio dinner 
boll was ringing. 
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[From the Peoplo'e Journal.] 

CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

P erhaps the event that lingers longest in 
the memory, among all the appalling episodes 
and startling passages of the French Revolution, 
is the assassination of the tyrant Marat, by Char¬ 
lotte Corday. With the blood of old Corneille 
running in her veins, and possessing something 
of his stern and masculine love of liberty, this 
.•simple child of nature hears in her distant home 
that her friends, the Girondists, are proscribed, 
and that a bated triumvirate in Paris, tramples 
on the feelings and liberties of the people.* Full 
of one idea, she purchases a knife, and, without 
a single confidant, sets out for the metropolis, 
where, procuring an interview with Marat, she 
stabs him to the heart, and with one blow ac¬ 
complishes her revenge, and what she vainly 
supposed to be the people’s redemption. 

In Missjulia Kavanagb’s charming volumes 
she gives us a pretty faithful memoir of this 
extraordinary woman. Among the women of 
the French Revolution, there is one, says the 
^gifted authoress, who stands essentially apart: 
a solitary episode of the eventful story. She 
appears for a moment, performs a deed—heroic 
as to the intention, criminal as to the means— 
and disappears forever; lust in the shadow of 
time—an unfatbomed mystery. 

The greatest portion of the youth of Charlotte 
Corday—^to give her the name by which she is 
generally known—^was spent in the calm ob¬ 
scurity of her convent solitude. Many high 
visions, many burning dreams and lofty aspira¬ 
tions, already haunted her imaginative and en¬ 
thusiastic mind, as she slowly paced the silent 
cloisters, or rested, lost in thought, beneath the 
shadow of the ancient elms. It is said that, 
like Madame Roland, she contemplated seclud¬ 
ing herself for ever from the world in her mon¬ 
astic retreat; but, affected by the skepticism of 
the age, which penetrated even beyond convent 

walls, she gave up the project. 

All the austerity and republican enthusiasm 
of her illustrious ancestor, Pierre Corneille, 
seemed to have come down to his young de¬ 
scendant. Even Rousseau and Raynal, the 
apostles of democracy, had no pages that could 
absorb her so deeply as those of ancient history, 
with its stirring deeds and immortal recollec¬ 
tions. Often,^fte Manon Philipon in the recess 
of her father’s workshop, might Charlotte Cor¬ 
day be seen in her convent cell, thoughtfully 
bending over an open volume of Plutarch, that 
powerful and eloquent historian of all heroic 
sacrifices. 

When the Abbaye anx Dames was closed, in 
consequence of the Revolution, Charlotte was in 
her twentieth year, in the prime of life, and. of 
wonderful beauty; and never, perhaps, did a 
vision of more dazzling loveliness step forth 
from beneath the dark convent portal into the 
light of the free and open world. She was 
rather tall, but admirably proportioned, with a 
figure full of native grace and dignity: her 


hands, arms, and shoulders were models of pure 
sculptural beauty. Ita expression of singular 
gentleness and serenity characterized her fair, 
oval countenance and regular features. Her 
open forehead, dark and vrell-arched eyebrows, 
and eyes of a gray so deep that it was often 
mistaken for blue, added to her natural grave 
and meditative appearance; her nose was straight 
and well formed, her mouth serious but exquisite¬ 
ly beautiful. 

On leaving the convent in which she had 
been educated, Charlotte Corday went to reside 
with her aunt, Madame Coutellier de Bretteville 
Gouville, an old royalist lady, w'ho inhabited an 
ancient-looking house in one of the principal 
streets of Caen. There the young girl, who 
had inherited a little property, spent several 
years, chiefly engaged in w'atching the progress 
of the Revolution. 

A silent reserve characterized this epoch of 
Charlotte Corday’s life j her enthusiasm was 
not external but inward; she listened to the 
discussions which were carried on around her 
without taking a part in them herself. She 
seemed to feel instinctively that great thoughts 
are always better nursed in the heart's .solitude: 
that they eSn only lose their native depth and 
intensity by being revealed too freely before the 
indifferent gaze of the world. Those with whom 
she then occasionally conversed took little heed 
of the substance of her discourse, and could 
remember nothing of it when she afterward 
became celebrated; but all recollected well her 
voice, and spoke with strange enthusiasm of its 
pure, silvery sound. 

The fall of the Girondists, on the 31st of 
May, first suggested to Charlotte Corday the 
possibility of giving an active shape to her' 
hitherto passive feelings. She watched with 
intense, though still silent interest, the progress 
of events, concealing her secret indignation and 
thoughts of vengeance under her habitually 
calm aspect.^ Those feelings were heightened 
in her soul by the presence of the fugitive Gi¬ 
rondists, who had found a refuge in Caen, and 
were urging the Normans to raise an army to 
march on Paris. She found a pretense to call 
upon Barbaroux, then with his friends at the 
Intendonce. She came twice, accompanied by 
an old servant, and protected by her own mod¬ 
est dignity. Pethion saw her in the hall, where 
she' was waiting for the handsome Girondist, 
and observed with a smile, “So the beautiful 
aristocrat is come to see republicans.” “ Citi¬ 
zen Pethion,” she replied, “ you now judge me 
without knowing me, but a time will come when 
you shall learn who I am.” With Barbaroux, 
Charlotte chiefly conversed of the imprisoned 
Girondists; of Madame Roland and Marat. 
The name of thb man had long haunted her 
with a mingled feeling of dread and horror. 
To Marat she ascribed the proscription of the 
Girondists, the woes of the Republic, and on 
him she resolved to avenge her ill-fated country. 
Charlotte was (not aware that Marat was but 
the tool of Danton and Robespierre. “ If such 
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actions ooald be counseled,” afterward said Bar- 
baroux, “ it is not Maratwrhom we would have 
advised her to strike.” 

While this deadly thought was daily strength* 
ening itself in Charlotte’s mind, she received 
several offers of marriage. She declined them, 
on the plea of wishing to remain free: but 
strange indeed must have seemed to her, at 
that moment, those proposals of earthly love. 
One of those whom her beauty had enamored, 
M. de Franquelin, a young volunteer in the 
cause of the Girondists, died of grief on learning 
her fate; his last request was, that her portrait, 
and a few letters he had formerly received from 
her, might be buried with him in his grave. 

For several days after her last interview with 
Barbaroux, Charlotte brooded silently over her 
groat thought; often meditating on the history 
of Judith. Her aunt subsequently remembered 
that, on entering her room one morning, she 
found an old Bible open on her bed: the verse 
in which it is recorded that “the Lord had 
gifted Judith with a special beauty and fair¬ 
ness,” for the deliverance of Israel, was under¬ 
lined with a pencil. 

On another occasion Madame do Bretteville 
found her niece weeping alone {"^o inquired 
into the cause of her tears. “They flow’,” 
replied Charlotte, “ for the misfortunes of my 
country.” Heroic and devoted as she was, she 
then also wept, perchance, over her own youth 
and beauty, so soon to bo .sacrificed forever. No 
jtcrsonal considerations altered her resolve: she 
procureil a passport, provided herself with money, 
and paid a farewell visit to her father, to inform 
him that, considering the uascttlcd condition 
of France, she thought it best to retire to En- 
* gland. He approved of heuntention, and bade 
her adieu. On returning to Caen, Charlotte 
told the same tale to Madame do Bretteville, 
loft a secret provision for an old nurse, and dis¬ 
tributed the little property she possessed among 
her friends. ^ ■ 

It was on the morning of the ftth of July, 
1793, that she left the house of her aunt, with¬ 
out trusting herself with a last farewell. Her 
most earnest wish was, when her deed .should 
have been accomplished, to perish, wholly un¬ 
known, by the hands of an infuriated multitude. 
The woman who could contemplate such a fate, 
and calmly devote herself to it, •without one sel¬ 
fish thought of future renown, had indeed the 
heroic soul of a martyr. 

Her journey to Paris was marked by no other 
event than the unwelcome attentions of some 
Jacobins with whom she traveled. One of them, 
struck by her modest and gentle beauty, made 
her a very serious proposal of marriage: .she 
playfully evaded his request, but promised that 
he should learn who and what she was at some 
future period. On entering Paris, she proceeded 
immediately to the Hotel de la Providence, Rue 
des Vieux Augu-stins, not far from Marat’s 
dwelling. Here she rested for two days before 
calling on her intended victim^ Nothing can 
mark more forcibly the singular calmness of her j 


mind: she felt no hurry to accomplish the deed 
for which she had journeyed so far, and over 
which she had meditated so deeply; her soul 
remained serene and undaunted to the l as t 
Tho room which she occupied, and which has 
often been pointed out to inquiring strangers, 
was a dark and •a’retched attic, into which light 
scarcely ever penetrated. There she read again 
the volume of Plutarch she had brought •with 
her—^unwilling to part from her favorite author, 
even in her last hours—and probably composed 
that energetic address to the people which was 
found upon her after her apprehension- 

Charlotte perceived that to call on Marat was 
tho only means by which she might accomplish 
her purpose. She did so on the morning of tho 
13th of July, having first purchased a knife in 
tho Palais Royal, and written him a note, in 
which she requested an interview. She was 
refused admittance. She then wrote him a 
second note, more pressing than the first, and 
in which she represented herself as persecuted 
foi tho cause of freedom. Without wailing to 
see what effect this note might produce, she 
called again at half-past seven the same evening. 

Marat then resided in the Rue des Cordeliers, 
in a gloomy-looking house, which has since been 
demolished. His constant fears of assassination 
were shared by those around him; tho porter 
seeing a strange woman pass by his lodge, with¬ 
out pausing to make any inquiry, ran out and 
called her back. She did not heed his remon¬ 
strance, but swiftly ascended the old stone stair¬ 
case, until she had reached the dfior of Marat’s 
apartment. It •was cautiously opened by Al- 
bertine, a woman with whom Marat cohabited, 
and who passed for his wife. Recognizing the 
same young and handsome girl who had already 
called on her husband, and animated, perhaps, 
by a feeling of jealous mistrust, Albertine re¬ 
fused to admit her; Charlotte insisted with 
great earnestness. The sound of their alterca¬ 
tion reached Marat: he immediately ordered 
his wife to admit tho stranger, whom he recog¬ 
nized as the author of tho two letters he had 
received in the course of the day. Albertine 
obeyed reluctantly; she allowed Charlotte to 
enter; and after crossing with her an ante¬ 
chamber, where she had been occupied with a 
man named Laurent Basso in folding some 
numbers of the “ Ami du Peuplc,” she ushered 
her through two other rooms, until they came 
to a narrow closet where Marat was then in a 
bath. Ho gave a look at Charlotte, and ordered 
his wife to leave them alone: she complied, but 
allowed tho door of the closet to remain half 
open, and kept within call. 

According to his u.sual custom, Marat wore 
a soiled handkerchief bound round his head, 
increasing his natural hideousness. A coarse 
covering w’as thrown across the bath; a board, 
likewise, placed transversely, supported his pa¬ 
pers. Laying down his pen, he asked Char¬ 
lotte tho purport of her visit. Tho closet was 
.so narrow that .she touched the bath near •which 
she stood. She gazed on him with ill-disguised 
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horror and disgust, but answered as composedly 
as she could, that she had come from Caen, in 
order to give him correct intelligence concern¬ 
ing the proceedings of the Girondists there. 
He listened, questioned her eagerly, wrote down 
the names of the Girondists, then added, with a 
smile of triumph: “ Before a week they shall 
have perished on the guillotine.” “These 
words,” afterward said Charlotte, “sealed his 
fate.” Drawing from beneath the handkerchief 
Vhich covered her bosom the knife she had kept 
there all along, she plunged it to the hilt in 
Marat’s heart. He gave one loud, expiring 
cry for help, and sank back dead, in the bath. 
By an instinctive impulse, Charlotte had instant¬ 
ly drawn out the knife from the breast of her 
victim, but she did not strike again; casting it 
down at his feet, she left the closet, and sat 
down in the neighboring room, thoughtfully 
passing her hand across her brow: her task 
was done.* 

The wife of Marat had rushed to his aid on 
hearing his ciy for help. Laurent Basse, seeing 
that all was over, turn^ round toward Charlotte, 
, and, with a blow of a chair, felled her to the 
floor; while the infuriated Albcrtine trampled 
her under her feet. The tumult aroused the 
other tenants of the house; thh alarm spread, 
and a crowd gathered in the apartment, who 
learned with stupor that Marat, the Friend of 
the People, had been murdered. Deeper still 
was their wonder when they gazed on the mur¬ 
deress. She, stood there before them with still 
disordered garments, and her disheveled hair, 
loosely bound by a broad green ribbon falling 
around her; but so calm, so serenely lovely, 
that those who most abhorred her crime gazed 
on her with involuntary admiration. “ Was she 
then so beautiful?” was the question addressed, 
many years afterward, to an old man, one of the 
few remaining witnesses of this scene. “ Beau¬ 
tiful !" he echoed, enthusiastically; adding, with 
the eternal regrets of old age; “ Ay, there are 
none such now'!” 

On the morning of the 17th, she was led be¬ 
fore her judges. She was dressed with care, 
and had never looked more lovely. Her bear¬ 
ing was so imposing and dignified, that the 
spectators and the judges seemed to stand 
arraigned before her. She interrupted the first 
witness, by ^Glaring that it was she who hod 
killed Marat.' “ Who inspired you with so much 
hatred against him ?” asked the President. 

“1 needed not the hatred of others, I had 
enough of my own,” she energetically replied; 
“besides, wo do not execute well that w'hich 
we have not ourselves conceived.” 

“What, then, did you hate in Marat?” 

“ His crimes.” 

“ Do you think that you have assassinated all 
the Marats?” 

“Njoj but now that he is dead, the rest may 
fear.'” 

She answered other questions with equal firm¬ 
ness and laconism. Her project, she declared, 
had been formed since the Slst of May. “ She 


had killed one man to save a hundred thousand. 
She was a repnblioan fong before the Revolution, 
and had never failed in energy.” 

“ What do yon understand by energy ?” ask¬ 
ed the President. 

“ That feeling,” she replied, “ which induces 
us to cast aside selfish considerations, and sacri¬ 
fice ourselves for our country.” 

Fouquier Tinville here observed, allnding to 
the surd blow she had given, that she must be 
w&ll practiced in crime. “ The monster takes 
me for an assassin I” she exclaimed, in a tone 
thrilling w'ith indignation. This closed the de¬ 
bates, and her defender rose. It was not Doul- 
cct de Pontocoulant—who had not received her 
letter—but Chauveau de la Garde, chosen by 
the President. Charlotte gave him an anxious 
look, os though she feared he might seek to 
save her at the expense of honor. Ho spoke, 
and she perceived that her apprehensions were 
unfounded. Without excusing her crime, or 
attributing it to insanity, he pleaded for the fer¬ 
vor of her conviction; which ho had the courage 
to call sublime. The appeal proved unavailing. 
Charlotte Corday w'as condemned. Without 
deigning t^.jinswcr the President, who asked 
her if she Imd aught to object to the penalty of 
death being carried out against her, she rose, 
and walking up to her delbnder, thanked him 
gracefully. “ These gentlemen,” said she, point¬ 
ing to the judges, “ have just informed int; that 
the whole of my property is confiscated. 1 owe 
something in the prison : as a proof of my friend¬ 
ship and esteem, 1 request yon to pay this little 
debt.” 

On returning to the oonciergeric, she fouml 
an artist, named Hauer, waiting for her, to fin 
ish her portrait, i^iich he had begun at the tri¬ 
bunal. They conversed freely together, until 
the executioner, carrying the red chemise des¬ 
tined for assassins, and the scissors with which 
he was to cut her hair off, made hi.s appearance. 
“ WMkt, so rioii!” exclaimed Charlotte Corday. 
slightly turning pale; but rallying her comiige. 
she resumed her composure, and presented a 
lock of her hair to M. Hauer, as the only re¬ 
ward in her power to offer. A priest eaino to 
offer her his ministry. She thanked him and 
the persons by whom he had been sent, but 
declined his spiritual aid. The executioner cut 
her hair, bound her hands, and threw the red 
chemise over her. M. Hauer was struck witlt 
the almost unearthly loveliness which the crim¬ 
son hue of this garment imparted to the ill-futud 
maiden. “ This toilet of death, though performed 
by rude hands, leads to immortality,” said Char¬ 
lotte, with a smile. 

A heavy storm broke forth a.s the car of the 
condemned left the conciergerio for the Place 
de la Revolution. An immense crowd lined 
every street through which Charlotte Corday 
passed. Hootings and execrations at first rose 
on her path; but as her pure and serene Ijcauty 
dawned on multitude, as the exquisite love¬ 
liness of horecoantenance and the sculptural 
beauty of her figure became more fully revealed, 
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pity and admiration anperaeded every other 
feeling. Her bearing 6^ ao admirably calm 
and dignified, as to rouse sympathy in the breasts 
of those who detested not only her crime, but the 
oanse for which it had been committed. Many 
tnwn of eveiy party took off their hats and bow¬ 
ed as the cart pass^ before them. Among those 
who waited its approach, was a young German, 
named Adam Lua, who stood at the entrance of 
the Rue Saint Honor6, and followed Charlotte to 
the scaffold. He gazed on the lovely and hdl'oic 
maiden with all the enthusiasm of his im^ina- 
tive race. A love, unexampled perhaps in the 
history of the human heart, took possession of 
his soul. 

Unconscious of the passionate love she had 
awakened, Charlotte now stood near the guillo¬ 
tine. She turned pale on first beholding it, but 
soon resumed her serenity. A deep blush suf¬ 
fused her face when the executioner removed 
the handkerchief that covered her neck and 
shoulders, but she calmly laid her bead upon 
the block. The executioner touched a spring 
and the ax came down. One of Samson’s assist¬ 
ants immediately stepped forward, and bolding 
up the lifeless head to the gaze pf the crowd, 
struck it on either cheek. The brdlal act only 
excited a feeling of horror; and it is said that 
-‘—as though even in death her indignant spirit 
protested against this outrage—an angry and 
crimson flush passed over the features of Char¬ 
lotte Corday. 


[From IIouBchold Words.] 

GREENWICH WEATHER-WISDOM. 

'‘TN England every body notices tiie weather, 

* JL and talks about the weather, and suffers by 
the weather, yet very few of us know any thing 
about it. The changes of our climato havo 
given us a constant and an insatiable national 
disease—consumption; the density of our winter 
fog has gained an European celfbrity ;• while 
the general haziness of our atmosphere induces 
an Italian or an American to doubt whether we 
are ever indulged with a real blue sky. “ Good 
day’’ has become the national salutation; um- 
brell'is, water-proof clothes, and cough mixtures 
are almost necessities of English life; yet, de¬ 
spite these daily and hourly proofs of the im¬ 
portance of the weather to each and all of us, 
it is only within the last ten years that any 
effootual steps have been taken in England to 
watch the weather and the proximate elements 
which regulate its coarse and variations. 

Yet, in those ten years positive wonders have 
boon done^ and good hope established that a 
continuance of patient inquiry will be rewarded 
by still farther discoveries. To take a single 
result, it may bo mentioned, that a careful study 
of 'the thermometer has shown that a descent 
of the temperature of London from forty-five to 
thirty-two degrees, generally kills about 300 

• persons. They may not all die in the very 
week when the los/j of warmth ^kes place, but 
the number of deaths is found to increase to that 
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extent over the previous average within a short 
period after the change. The fall of tempera¬ 
ture, in truth, kills them as certainly as a weU- 
aim^ cannon-shot. Our changing* climate, or 
deficient food and shelter, has prepared 
for the final stroke, but they actually die at last 
of the weather. 

Before 1838, several European states, less 
apt than ourselves to talk about the weather, 
had taken it up as a study, and had made 
various contributions to the general knowledge 
of the subject; but in that year England began 
to act. The ofiicials who now and then emerge 
from* the Admiralty under the title of the 
“ Board of Visitors,” to see what is in progress 
at the Greenwich Observatory, were reminded 
by Mr. Aiiy, the astronomer royal, tiiat much 
good might be done by pursuing a coarse of 
magnetic and meteorological observations. The 
ofiicials “ listened and believed.” 

The following year saw a wooden fence 
pushed out behind the Observatory walls, in 
the direction of Blsckheath, and soon afierward 
a few low-roofed, unpainted, wooden buildings 
were dotted over the inclos’ire. Those struc¬ 
tures are small enough and humble enough to 
outward view, yet they contain some most 
beautifully-coifttmcted instruments, and have 
been the scene of a series of observations and 
discoveries of the greatest interest and value. 
The stray holiday visitor to Greenwich Park, 
who feels tempted to look over the wooden 
paling, sees only a scries of deal,sheds, upon a 
rough grass-plat; a mast some eighty feet high, 
steadied by ropes, and having a lantern at the 
top, and a windlass below; and if he looks 
closer, he perceives a small inner inclosure, 
surrounded by a dwarf fence; an upright stand, 
with a movable top, sheltering a collection of 
thermometers; and hero and there a pile of 
planks and unused partitioning, that helps to 
give tho place an appearance of temporary ex¬ 
pediency, an aspect something between a col¬ 
lection of emigrants’ cottages and the yard of a 
dealer in second-hand building materials. But 
—as was said when speaking of tho Astronom¬ 
ical Observatory — Greenwich is a practical 
place, and not one prepared for show. Science, 
like virtue, does not require a palace for a 
dwelling-place. In this collection of deal houses, 
daring tho last ten years. Nature has been con¬ 
stantly watched, and interrogated with tho zeal 
and patience which alone can glean a knowledge 
of her secrets. And tho results of those watches, 
kept at all hoars, and in all weathers, aro curious 
in tho extreme; but before wo ask what they 
are, let us cross tho barrier, and see with what 
tools tho weather-students work. 

The main building is built in the form of a 
cross, with its chief front to the magnetic north. 
It is formed of wood, all iron and other metals 
being carefully excluded; for its purpose is to 
contain three large magnets, which have to be 
isolated from all influence likely to interfere 
with their truthful action. In three arms of the 
cross these magnets are suspended by ba.i of 
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unvroaght, lutwisted tilk. In the fourth erm 
is ft sort of doable window, filled with apparatus 
for receiving the eleotrioitj collected at the top 
of the mast which stands close by. Thus, in this 
wooden shed, we find one portion devoted to 
electricity—^to the detection and registry, of the 
stray lightning of the atmosphere—and the other 
three to a set of instruments that feel the influ¬ 
ence and register the variations of the magnetic 
changes in the conditions of the air. “Tme 
as the needle to the pole,” is the harden of an 
old song, which now shows how little our fore- 
lathers knew about this same needle, which, 
in truth, has a much steadier character than it 
deserves. Let all who still have faith in the 
legend go the the magnet-house, and when they 
have seen the vagaries there displayed, they 
will have but a poor idea of Mr. Charles Pib- 
din’s sea-heroes, whoso constancy is declared to 
have been ns true as their compasses were to 
the north. > 

Upon entering the magnet-house, the first 
object that attracts attention are the jars to 
which the electricity is brought down. The 
fluid is collected, as just stated, by a conductor 
running from the top of the mast outside. In 
order that not the slightest portion may be lost 
in its progress down, a lamp is kept constantly 
homing near the top of the pole, the light of 
which keeps warm and dry a body of glass that 
outs olTall communication between the conductor 
and the machinery which supports it. Another 
light, for the purpose of collecting the electricity 
by its flame, is placed above the top of the pole. 
This light, burning at night, has given rise to 
many a strange supposition in the neighborhood. 
It is too high up to be serviceable as a lantern 
to those below. Besides, who walks in Green¬ 
wich Park afler the gates are closed ? It can 
light only the birds or the deer. “Then, 
surely,” says another popular legend, “ it is to 
guide the ships on the river, when on their way 
up at night; a sort of landmark to tell where¬ 
abouts the Observatory is when the moon and 
stars are clouded, and refuse to show where 
their watchers ate.” 

All these speculations are idle, for the lights 
bum when the sun is shining, as well as at 
night; and the object of the lower one is that 


no trace of moisture, and no approach of cold. 


shall give tba elcotrioity a chance of slipping 
down the mast^ or the ropes, to the earth, but 


who jots down the snocessive indications. In 
his book ho registers fiom day to day, through¬ 
out the year, how much electricity has been in 
the air, and what was its character, even to 
such particulars as to whether its sparks were 
blue, violet, or purple in color. At times, how¬ 
ever, he has to exercise great care, and it is 
not always that he even then escapes receiving 
severe shocks. 


Passing on, we approach the magnets. They 
are "three in number; of large size, and dif¬ 
ferently suspended, to show the various ways in 
which such bodies are acted upon. All bang 
by bands of unwrought silk. If the silk were 
twisted, it would twist the magnets, and the 
accuracy of their position would be disturbed. 
Magnets, like telescopes, must be true in their 
adjustment to the hundredth part of a hair’s 
breadth. One magnet hangs north and south; 
another east and west; and a third, like a 
scale-beam, is balanced on knife-edges and 
agate planes, .so beautifully, that when once 
adjusted and inclosed in its case, it is opened 
only once a year, lest one grain of dust, or one 
small spider, should destroy its trath; for spi¬ 


ders are as^oublosome to the weather-student 
as to the ^ronomer. These insects like the 


perfect quiet that reigns about the instruments 
of the philosopher, and with heroic perseverance 
pcrsi.st in spinning their fine threads among his 
machines. Indeed, spiders occasionally betray 
the magnetic observer into very odd behavior. 
At times he may be seen bowing in the sun-, 
shine, like a Persian fire-worshiper; now stoop¬ 
ing in this direction, now dodging in that, but 
always gazing through the sun’s rays up toward 
that laminar}'. He seems demented, staring at 
nothing. At last he lifts his hand; he snatches 
apparently at vacancy to pull nothing down. 
In truth his eye had at last caught the gleam 
of light reflected from an almost invisible spider 
line running from the electrical wire to the 
neighlmring planks. The spider who had ven¬ 
tured on the charged wire paid the penalty of 
such daring with his life long ago, but ho had 
left his web behind him, and that beautifully 
minute thread has been carrying off to the earth 
a portion of the electric fluid, before it had been 
received, and tested, and registered by the 
mechanism below. Such facts show the ex¬ 


ceeding delicacy of the observations. 

For seven years, the magnete suspended in 


shall leave it no way of escape from the wise ^ this building were constantly watched every 
men below, who want it, and will have it, two hours—every even hour—day and night, 
whether it likes or no, in their jars, that they except on Sundays, the object being that some 
may measure its quantity and its quality, and light might be thrown npon the laws regulating 
write both down in their journals. It is thus the movements of the mariner’s compos; hence, 
dtat electricity comes down the wires into those that while men became wiser, navigation might 
Jars on our right as we enter. If very slight, be rendered safer. The chief observer—the 
its presence there is indicated by tiny morsels genius loci —is Mr. Glaisher, whose name figures 
of pendent gold-leaf; if stronger, the divergence in the reports of the Register-General. He, 
of two straws show it; if stronger still, the with two assistants, from year to year, went on 
third jar holds its greater force, while neighbor- making these tedious examinations of the varia- 
ing instruments measure the length of the eJeo- tions of the magnets, by means of small tele¬ 
trio sparks, or mark the amount of the aleotrio scopes, fixed wf^h great precision upon pedestals 
force. At the desk, close by, sits the observer, of masonry or wood fixed on the earth, and 
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unconnected vrith the ficm of the building, oc¬ 
cupying a position exactly between the three 
magnets. This mode of proceeding had con¬ 
tinued for some years with almost unerring 
regularity, and certain large quarto volumes 
full of figures wore the results, when an in¬ 
genious medical man, Mr. Brooke, hit upon a 
photographic plan for removing the necessity 
for this perpetual u'atchfulness. Now, in the 
magnet-house, wo see light and chemistry dq|ng 
the ta.sks before performed by human labor; and 
doing them more faithfully than even the most 
vigilant of human eyes and hands. Around the 
magnets are oases of zinc, so perfect that they 
exclude all light from without. Inside those 
cases, in one place, is a lamp giving a single 
ray of prepared light, which, falling upon a 
mirror soldered to the magnet, moves with its 
motions. This wandering ray, directed toward 
a sheet of sensitive photographic paper, records 
the magnet’s slightest motion! The paper 
moves on by clock-work, and once in four-and- 
twenty hours an assistant, having closed the 
shutters of the building, lights a lantern of 
yellow glass, opens the magnet-boxes, removes 
the paper on which the magnets h<>ge been en¬ 
abled to record their own motions, and then, 
having put in a frc.sh sheet of sensitive paper, 
he shuts it securely in, winds up the clock-work, 
puts out his yellow light, and lets in the sun¬ 
shine. Ilis lantern glass is yellow, because the 
yellow rays are the only ones which can be 
ssifely allowed to fall upon the photographic 
paper during its removal from the instrument, 
to the dish in which its magnetic picture is to 
be Jtxed by a further chemical process. It is 
^the blue ray of the light that gives the da- 
guerrotypic likeness—as most persons w'lio have 
had their heads oflj under the hands of M. Clau- 
det, or Mr. Beard, or any of their numerous 
competitors in the art of preparing sun-pictures, 
well know. 

Since the apparatus of Mr. Biboke il!lr the 
self-registration of the magnetic changes has 
been in operation at Greenwich, the time of 
Mr. Gluisher and bis assistants has been more 
at liberty for other branches of their duties. 
These arc numerous enough. Thermometers 
and barometers have to be watched as well as 
magnets. To these instruments the same in¬ 
genious photographic contrivance is applied. 

The wooden building next to the magnet- 
house on the southwest contains a modification 
of Mr. Brooke’s ingenious plan, by which the 
rise and fall of the temperature of the air is 
self-registered. Outside the building are the 
bulbs of tljerraomcters freely exposed to the 
weather. Their shafts run through a zinc case, 
and as the mercury rises or falls, it moves a 
float having a projecting arm. Across this arm 
is thrown the ray of prepared light which falls 
then upon the sensitive paper. Thus we see 
the variations of the needle and the variations in 
•heat and cold both recording their own story, 
within these humble-looking woVden sheds, os 
completely as the wind and the rain are made 


to do the same thing, on the top of the towers 
of the Observatory. The reward given to the 
inventor of this ingenious mode of self-registra¬ 
tion has been recently revealed in a parliament¬ 
ary paper, thus: “ To Mr. Charles Brooke for 
his invention and establishment at the Royal 
Observatory, of the apparatus for the self-regis¬ 
tration of magnetical and meteorological phe¬ 
nomena, ^.500.” Every year the invention 
will save fully c£500 worth of human toil; and 
the reward seems small when we see every 
year millions voted for warlike, sinecure, and 
other worse than useless purposes. 

Phfitography, however, can not do all the 
work. Its records have to bo checked by inde¬ 
pendent observations every day, and then both 
have to be brought to their practical value by 
comparison vrith certain tables which test their 
accuracy, and make them available for disclos¬ 
ing certain scientific results. The preparation 
of such tables is one of the practice triumphs 
of Greenwich. Many a quiet country gentle¬ 
man amuses his leisure by noting day by day 
the variations of his thermometer and barometer. 
Heretofore such observations were isolated and 
of no general value, but now, by the tables 
completed by Mr. Glaisher, and published by 
the Royal Society, they may all bo converted 
into scientific values, and be made available for 
the increase of our weather-wisdom. For nearly 
seventy years the Royal Society had observa¬ 
tions made at Somerset House, W they were a 
dead letter-—mere long columns of figures—till 
these tables gave them significance. And the 
same tables now knit into one scientific whole, 
the observations taken by forty scientific volun¬ 
teers, who, from day to day, record for the 
Registrar-General of births and deaths, the 
temperature, moisture, &c., of their different 
localities, which vary from Glasgow to Guern¬ 
sey, and from Cornwall to Norwich. 

What the Rosetta stone is to the history of 
the Pharaoh.s, these Greenwich tables have 
been to the weather-hieroglyphics. They have 
afforded something like a key to the language 
in which the secrets are written; and it remains 
for industrious observation and scientific zeal to 
complete the modern victory over ancient igno¬ 
rance. Already the results of the Greenwich 
studies of the weather have given ns a number 
of curious morsels of knowledge. The whole¬ 
sale destruction of human life induced by a fall 
in the temperature of London has just been 
noticed. Besides the manifestation of that 
fact, wo are shown, that instead of a w'arm 
summer being followed by a cold winter, the 
tendency of the law of the weather is to group 
wiirm seasons together, and eold seasons to¬ 
gether. Mr. Glaisher has made out, thM; the 
character of the weather .seems to follow certain 
curves, so to speak, each extending over periods 
of fifteen years. During the first half of each 
of these periods, the seasons become warmer 
and warmer, till they reach their warmest point, 
and then they sink again, becoming colder and 
colder, till they reach the lowest point, whence 
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thejr rise a^in. His tables range over the 
last seventy-nine years—from 1771 to 1849. 
Periods shown to be the coldest, were years 
memorable for high-priced food, increased mor- 
tality, popular discontent, and political changes. 
In his diagrams, the warm years are tmted 
brown, and the cold years gray, and as the 
sheets are turned over and the dates scanned, 
the fact suggest itself that a gray period saw 
Lord George Gordon’s riots; a gray period 
vras marked by the Reform Bill excitement; 
and a gray period saw the Corn Laws repealed. 

A few more morsels colled from the expe¬ 
rience of these weather-seers, and we* have 
done. 

Those seasons have been best which have 
enjoyed an average temperature—not too hot 
nor too cold. 

The indications are that the climate of En¬ 
gland is becoming warmer, and, consequently, 
healthier; % fact to be partly accounted for % 
the improved drainage and the removal of an 
excess of timber from the land. 

The intensity of cholera was found greatest 
in those places where the air was stagnant; 
and, ther^ore, any means for causing its mo¬ 
tion, as lighting fires and improving ventilation, 
are thus proved to bo of the* utmost conse¬ 
quence. 

Some day near the 20th of January—the 
lucky guess, in 1838, of Murphy'.s Weather 
Almanac—will, upon the average of years, be 
found to be the coldest of the whole year. 

In the middle of May there are generally 
some days of cold, so severe as to be unex¬ 
plainable. Humboldt mentions this fact in his 
Cosmos; and various authors have tried to ac¬ 
count for it—at pre.sent in vain. The favorite 
notion, perhaps, is that which attributes this 
period of cold to the loosening of the icebergs 
of the north. Another weather eccentricity 
is the usual advent of some warm days at the 
beginning of November. 

Certain experiments in progress to test the dif¬ 
ference between the temperature of the Thames, 
and of the surrounding atmosphere, are expect¬ 
ed to show the cause of the famous J.iOndon fog. 
During the night the Thames is often from ten 
to seventeen degrees warmer, and in the day 
time from eight to ten degrees colder than the 
air above it. ^ 

If the theoiy of weather-cycles holds good, 
we are to have seasons colder than the average 
from this time till 1853, when warmth will 
begin attain to predominate over cold. A 
'•hilly prophecy this to close with, and therefore, 
rather let an anecdote complete this chapter on 
the Weather-Watchers of Greenwich. 

Among other experiments going on some 
time ago in the observatory inolosurc, were 
some by which Mr. Glaisher sought to discover 
how much warmth the earth lost during the 
hours of night, and how much moisture the air 
would take up in a day from a given surface. 
Upon the long grass, within the dwarf fence 
already mention^, were placed all sorts of odd 


substances, in little djstinot quriities. Ashes, 
wood, leather, linen, cotton, glass, lead, copper, 
and stone, among other things, were there to 
show how each afiTected the question of radiation. 
Close by upon a post was a dish six inches 
across, in which every day there was punctually 
poured one onnoe of water, and at the same 
hour next day, as punctually was this fluid re¬ 
measured to see what had been lost by evapora¬ 
tion. For three years this latter experiment 
had been going on, and the results were posted 
up in a book; but the figures gave most con¬ 
tradictory results. There was either some¬ 
thing very irregular in the air, or something very 
wrong in the apparatus. It was watched for 
leakage, but none was found, when one day 
Mr. Glaisher stepped out of the magnet-house, 
and looking toward the stand, the mystery was 
revealed. The evaporating dish of the philoso¬ 
pher was being used as a bath by an irreverent 
bird! a sparrow was scattering from his wings 
the water left to be drunk by tbo winds of 
Heaven. Only one thing remained to be done; 
and the next minute saw a pen run through 
the tables that had taken three years to compile. 
The labor p>as lost—the work had to be begun 
again. 


DOING. 

O H, friend, whoe’er thou art, who dost rejoice 
In the sweet tones of thy melodious voice ; 
Which to thy fancy are so rich and clear, 
Falling like music, on the list’ning car, 

Of thee I ask. 

What hast thou done of that thou hast to do ? 

Art silent ? Then I say, 

Until thy deeds are many let thy words bo few. 

Oh, man, whoe’er thou art, within who.se breast 
The glowing thoughts disdain ignoble rest; 
Whoso soul is laboring with a monstrous birth 
Of wJhged ■words, to scatter through the earth, 
Of thee I ask. 

What hast thou done of that thou hast to do ? 

Art silent? Then I siiy, 

Until thy deeds are many let thy word.s be few. 

Oh, brother mine, who would’st reform mankind. 
Purging the dross, and leaving all rcfine<l; 
Preaching of .sinless love, sobriety. 

Of goodness, cndle.ss peace, and charily. 

Of thee I ask. 

What hast thou done of that thou hast to do ? 

Art .silent ? Then I say, 

Until thy deeds are many let thy words be few. 

Speech without action is a moral dearth. 

And to advance the world is little worth : 

Let us think much, say little, and much do, 

If to ourselves and God wc will be true ; 

And ask within, 

What have I done of that I have to do? 

Is conscience silent—say, 

Oh! let my detds be many and my words be few. 

J. G. L. Buli.xid. 
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[Ftrom Bonidiold Word*.] 

YOUNG RUSSIA. 

ERTAIN social theorists have, of late years, 
proclaimed themselves to the puzzled public 
under the name and signification of “ Young.” 
Young France, Young Germany, and Young 
England have had their day, and having now 
grown older, and by consequence wiser, are 
comparatively mute. In accordance with what 
seems a natural law, it is only when a fasBion 
is being forgotten where it originated—in the 
west—that is reaches Russia, which rigidly 
keeps a century or so behind the rest of the 
Continent. It is only recently, therefore, that 
we hear of “ Young Russia.” 

The main principles of all these national 
youths are alike. They are pleasingly pictur* 
esque—simperingly amiable; with a pretty and 
piquant dash of paradox. What they propose 
is not new birth, or dashing out into new systems, 
and taking advantage of new ideas; but revert* 
ing to old systems, and furbishing them up so as 
to look as good as new. Ro-juvenescence is 
their aim; the middle ages their motto. Young 
England, tc wit, desires to replace things as 
they were in the days of the paciF>horse, the 
thumb'serew, the monastery, the ducking-stool, 
the knight errant, trial by battle, and the donjon- 
Iceep. To these he wishes to apply all possible 
modern improvements, to adapt them to present 
ideas, and to present events. Though he would 
{lave no objection to his mailed knight traveling 
per first-class railway, he would abolish luggage- 
trains to encourage intestine trade and the breed 
of that noble animal the pack-horse. He has, 
indeed, done something in the monastic line; 
* but his efforts for the dissemination of supersti¬ 
tion, and his denunciations of a certain sort of 
witchcraft, have signally failed. In truth, the 
task he has set himself—^that of re-constructing 
society anew out of old materials—though highly 
archsological, historical, and poetic has the fatal 
disadvantage of being simply impossible. It is 
telling the people of the nineteenth century to 
carry their minds, habits, and sentiments back, 
so as to become people of the thirteenth century; 
it is trying to make new muslin out of mummy 
cloth, or razors out of rusty nails. 

“ Young Russia” Is an equal absurdity, but 
from a precisely opposite cause; for, indeed, this 
sort of youth out of age is a series of paradoxes. 
The Russian of the present day i$ the Russian 
of past ages. He exists by rule^—^the rule of 
despotism—^which is as old as the Modes and 
Persians; and which forces him into an iron 
mould that shapes his appearance, his mind, and 
his actions, to one pattern, from one generation 
to another. Hence every thing that lives and 
breathes in Russia being antique, there is no 
appreciable antiquity. The new school, there¬ 
fore—even if amateur politics were allowable in 
Russia, which they are not, os a large popula- 
r,tion of exiles in Siberia can testify—has no 
materials to work upon. Stagnation is the 
political law, and “ Young Russia” dies in its 


babyhood for want sustenance. What goef. 
by the name of civilization, is no advance in 
wealth, morals, or social happiness. It is merely 
a tinsel coating over the rottenness and rust with 
which Russian life is “sioklied o’er.” It has 
nothing to do with a single soul below the rank 
of a noble; and with him it means Champagne, 
bad pictures, Parisian tailors, operas, gaming, 
and other expenses and elegancies imported from 
the West. Hundreds of provincial noblemen arc 
rained every year in St. Petersburg, in undef- 
going this process of civilization. The fortunes 
thus wasted are enormous; yet there is only one 
railroad now in operation throughout the whole 
empire, and that belongs to the Emperor, and 
leads to one of his palaces a few miles from the 
capital. Such is Russian civilization. What 
then is “ Young Russia” to do ? Ask one of its 
youngest apostles, Ivan Yassilievitsch. 

This young gentleman—for an introduction 
to whom we are indebted to Count £ollogub— 
was, not long ago, parading the Iverskoy boule¬ 
vard—one of the thirteen which half encircle 
Moscow—when he met a neighbor from the 
province of Kazan. Ivan had lately returned 
from abroad. He was a perfect specimen of the 
new school, inside and out. Within, he had im¬ 
bibed all the Ideas of the juvenile or verdant 
schools of Germany, France, and England. 
Without, he displayed a London macintosh; his 
coat and trowsers had been designed and ex¬ 
ecuted by Parisian artists; his hair was cut in 
the stylo of the middle ages; and hys chin showed 
the remnants of a Vandyke beard. He also re¬ 
sembled the new school in another respect: ho 
had spent all his money, yet he was separated 
from Wme by the distance of a long—-a Russian 
—journey. 

To meet with a neighbor—which he did— 
who traveled in his own carriage, in which he 
offered a seat, was the height of good fortune. 
The more so, as Ivon wbhed to see as much 
of Russian life on the road as possible, and to 
note down his imprettiotu in a journal, whose 
white leaves were as yet unsullied with ink. 
From the information he intended to collect, he 
intended to commence helping to rc-construct 
Russian society after the order of the new Rus- 
siaites. 

The vehicle in which this great mission was 
to be performed, was a humble family affair 
called a Tarantas. After a series of adventures 
—but which did not furnish Ivan a single im¬ 
pression for his note-book—they arrive at Vla¬ 
dimir, the capital of a province or “ government.” 
Here the younger traveler meets with a friend, 
to whom he confides his intention of visiting all 
the other Government towns for “ Young Russia” 
purposes. His friend’s reply is dispiriting to the 
last degree. 

“ There is no difference between our govern¬ 
ment towns. See one, and you’ll know them 
all!” 

“ Is it possible ?” 

“ It is so, 1 assure you. Every one has a 
High-street; one principal shop, whore the 
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ooontty gentlemen bay silks for their wives, and 
Champagne for themselves; then there are the 
Coarts of Jostice, the assembly-rooms, an apoth¬ 
ecary’s shop, a river, a square, a bazaar, two 
or time street-lamps, sentry-boxes for the watoh- 
men, and the governor’s house.” 

“The society, however, in the government 
towns must be different ?” 

“ On the contrary. The society is still more 
uniform than the buildings.” 

' “ You astonish me - bow is that ?” 

“ Listen. There is, of course, in every gov¬ 
ernment town a governor. These do not ^ways 
resemble each other; but as soon as any one 
of them appears, police and secretaries imme¬ 
diately become active, merchants and tradesmen 
bow, and the gentry draw themselves up, with, 
however, some little awe. Wherever the gov¬ 
ernor goes, he is sure to find Champagne, the 
wine so much patronized in the province, and 
every bodyvdrinks a bumper to the health of the 
^fathtr of the province.' Governors generally 
are well-bred, and sometimes very proud. They 
like to give dinner-parties, and benevolently con¬ 
descend to play a game of whist with rich 
brandy-contractors and landowners.” 

“That’s a common thing,” remarked Ivan 
Vassilievitscb. * 

“ Bo not interrupt me. Besides the governor, 
there is in nearly every government town the 
governor’s iady. She is rather a pecoliiu' per¬ 
sonage ; genendly brought up in one of the two 
capitals, and spoiled with the cringing attentions 
of her company. On her husband’s first entry 
into office, she is polite and afiable; later, she 
begins to feel w'eary of the ordinary provincial 
intrigues and gossips; she gets accustomed to 
the slavish attentions she receives, and lays 
claim to them. At this period she surrounds 
herself with a parasitical suite; she quarrels 
with the lady of the vice-governor; she brags of 
St. Petersburg; speaks with disdain of her pro¬ 
vincial circle, and finally draws upon herself the 
utmost universal ill-feeling, which is kept up till 
the day of her departure, when all goes into 
oblivion, every thing is pardoned, and every 
body bids her farewell with tears.” 

“ Two persons do not form the whole society 
of ^mwn,” interrupted again Ivan Vassilievitsch. 

Patience, brother, patience! Certainly there 
are other per|oiis besides the two 1 have just 
spoken of; there is the vice-governor and his 
lady; several presidents, with their respective 
ladies, and an innumerable crowd of function¬ 
aries serving under their leadership. The ladies 
are ever quarreling in words, while their hus¬ 
bands do the same thing upon foolscap. The 
presidents, for the most part, are men of ad¬ 
vanced age and business-like habits, with great 
crosses hanging from their necks, and are, dur¬ 
ing the day time, to be seen out of their courts 
only on holidays. The government attorney is 
generally a single man, and an enviable match. 
The superior officer of the gens-tPartnee is a 
‘good fhllow.’ The nobility-marshal a great 
snortsman. Besides the government and the 


local officers, there live in a government town 
: stingy landowners, or tliose who have squander¬ 
ed away their property; they gamble from 
evening to morning, nay, from morning to 
evening too, without getting the least bit tired 
of their exercise.” 

“ Now, about their mode of living ?” asked 
Ivan Vassilievitsch. 

“ The mode of living is a very dull one. An 
exchange of ceremonious visits. Intrigues, 
canis—cards, intrigues. Now and then, per¬ 
chance, you may meet with a kind, hospitable 
family, but such a cose is very rare; you much 
oftener find a ludicrous afiectation to imitate the 
manners of an imaginary high life. There are 
no public amusements in a government town. 
During winter a series of balls are announced 
to take place at the Assembly-rooms; however, 
from an absurd primness, these bolls are little 
frequented, because no one wants to be the first 
in the room. The ‘ bon genre' remains at home 
and plays whist. In general, I have remarked, 
that on arriving in a government town, it seems 
as if you were too early or too late for some 
extraordinaiy event. You are ever welcomed .- 
‘ What a nity you were not here yesterday!’ 
or, ‘ You should stay here till to-morrow.’ ” 

In process of time Ivan Vassilievitsch and his 
good-natured fat companion, Vassily Ivanovitsch, 
reach a borough town, where the Tarantas 
breaks down. Tliere is a tavern, and here is a 
description of it. 

‘‘The tavern was like any other tavern—a 
large wooden hut, with the usual out-buildings. 
At the entrance stood an empty cart. The 
stedrease was crooked and shaky, and at the top 
of it, like a moving candelabrum, stood a waiter , 
with a tallow candle in his hand. To the right 
was the tap-room, painted from time immemo¬ 
rial to imitate a grove. Tumblers, tea-pots, 
decanters, three silver and a great number of 
pewter spoons, adorned the shelves of a cup¬ 
board^ a couple of lads in chintz shirts, with 
dirty napkins over their shoulders, busied them¬ 
selves at the bar. Through an open door you 
saw in the next room a billiard-table, and a hen 
gravely promenading upon it. 

“ Our travelers were conducted into the prin¬ 
cipal room of this elegant establishment, where 
they found, seated round a boiling tea-urn, threo 
merchants—one gray-haired, one red-haired, 
and one dark-haired. Each of thc.se was armed 
with a steaming tumbler; each of them sipped, 
smacked bis lips, stroked his beard, and sipped 
again the fragrant beverage. 

“ The red-haired man was saying, 

“ ‘ I made, last .summer, a splendid bargain - 
I had bought from a company of Samara-Tar¬ 
tars, some five hundred bags of prime quality, 
which I purchased from a nobleman who was in 
want of money, but such dreadful stuff it was, 
that if it had not been for the very low price, 1 
would never have thought of looking at it. 
What did I do ? I mixed these two cargoes, ’ 
and sold the whole lot to a brandy-contractor at 
Ribna, for prime quality.’ 



YOUNG RUSSIA. 


“ ‘ It was a olever speoaiation,’ remarked the 
datk'haired. * 

“‘A commercial trick I’ added the gray¬ 
haired. 

“While this conversation was proceeding, 
Vassily Ivanovitsch and Ivan Vassiiievitsch h^ 
taken seats at a separate little table; they had 
ordered their tea, and were listening to what the 
three merchants were saying. 

“A poor-looking fellow came in, and took 
from his breast-pocket an incredibly dirty dheet 
of paper, in which wore wrapped up bank-notes 
and some gold, and handed it over to the gray¬ 
haired merchant, who, having counted them 
over, said, 

“ ‘ Five thousand two hundred and seventeen 
roubles. Is it right ?’ 

“ ‘ Quite right, sir.’ 

“‘It shall be delivered according to your 
wish.’ 

“ Ivan asked why the sender had not taken a 
receipt ? 

“The rod and dark-haired merchants burst 
out laughing; the gray-haired got into a passion. 

“ ‘ A receipt!’ ho cried out, furiously, ‘ a re¬ 
ceipt! 1 would have broken his jaw with his 
own money, had he dared to ask me for a re¬ 
ceipt. I have been a merchant now more than 
fifty years, and I have never yet been insulted 
by being asked to give a receipt.’ 

“' You see, sir,’ said the red-haired merchant, 

’ it is only with noblemen that such things as 
.receipts and bills of exchange exist. We com¬ 
mercial people do not make use of them. Our 
simple word suffices. Wo havo no time to 
spare for writing. For instance, sir: boro is 
Sidor Avdeivitsch, who has millions of roubles 
in his trade, and his whole writing consists of a 
few scraps of papier, for memory’s sake, sir.’ 

“ ’ I don’t understand that,’ interrupted Ivan 
Vassiiievitsch. 

“ ‘ How could you, sir ? It is mere commer¬ 
cial business, without plan or fa^pde. We our¬ 
selves learn it from our childhood: first as errand 
boys, then as clerks, till we become partners in 
tho business. I confess it is hard work.’ 

Upon this text Ivan preaches a “Young 
Russia discourse.” 

“ ‘ Allow me a few words,’ ho said with fer¬ 
vor. ‘ It ap’ioars to me that wo have in Russia 
a great number of persons buying and selling, 
but yet, I must say, wo have no systematic 
commerce. For commerce, science, and learn¬ 
ing, arc indispensable; a conflux of civilized 
men, clover mathematical calculations—but not, 
as seems to be the case with you, depehdonce 
upon mere chance. You earn millions, because 
you convert tho consumer into a victim, against 
whom every kind of cheat is pardonable, and then 
you lay by farthing by farthing, refusing your¬ 
selves not only all the enjoyments of life, but even 
the most necessary comforts ... You brag of 
your threadbare clothes; but surely this extreme 
parsimony is a thousand times more blamable 
than the opposite prodigality #f those of your 
oomr&des who spend their time among gipsies, 
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and their money in feasting. You boast of your 
ignorance, because you do not know what civiliz¬ 
ation is. Civilization, according to your notions 
consists in shorter laps of a coat, foreign furni¬ 
ture, bronzes, and champagne—^in a word, in 
outward trifles and silly customs. Trust me, 
not such is civilization . . . Unite yourselves! 
Be it your vocation to lay open all the hidden 
riches of our great country; to diffuse life and 
vigor into all its veins; to take the whole man¬ 
agement of its material interests into your hands. 
Unite your endeavors in this beautiful deed, and 
you may be certain of snccessl Why should 
Russia be worse than England? Comprehend 
only your calling; let the beam of civilization 
full upon you, and your love for your fatherland 
will strengthen such a union; and you will see 
that not only the whole of Russia, but even the 
whole world will be in your hands.’ 

“ At this eloquent conclusion, tho red and the 
dark-haired merchants opened wide their eyes. 
They, of course, did not understand a single 
word of Ivan Vassilievitsch’s speech. 

“Alas, for Young Russia!” Ivan dolefully 
remarks in another place : 

“I thought to study life in tho provinces: 
there is no life in the provinces; every one 
there is said to be of the same out. Life in the 
capitals is not a Russian life, but a weak imita¬ 
tion of the petty perfections and gross vices of 
modern civilization. Where am 1 then to find 
Russia ? In the lower classes, perhaps, in the 
every-day life of tho Russian peasant? But 
have I not been now for five days chiefly among 
this class ? I prick up my ears and listen; I 
open wide my eyes and look, and do what I 
may, I find not the least trifle worth noting in 
my ‘ Impressions.’ Tho country is dead; there 
i.s nothing but land, land, land; so much land, 
indeed, that my eyes get tired of looking at it; 
a dreadful road, wagons of goods, swearing 
carriers, drunken stage inspectors; beetles 
'creeping on every wall; soups with tho smell 
of tallow candles! How is it possible for any 
respectable person to occupy himself with such 
nasty stuff? And what is yet more provoking, 
is tho doleful uniformity which tires you so much, 
and affords you no rest whatever. Nothing 
new, nothing unexpected! To-morrow wl^ has 
been to-day; to-day what has been yesIRay. 
Here, a post-stage, there a post-stage, and fur¬ 
ther the same post-stage again; here, a village 
elder asking for drink-money, and again to in¬ 
finity village elders all asking for drink-money. 
What can I write ? I begin to agree with Vas¬ 
sily Iveuiovitsch; he is right in saying that we 
do not travel, and that there is no traveling in 
Russia. Wo simply are going to Mordassy. 
Alas ! for my ‘ Impressions.’ ” 

Whoever wants to know more of this amus¬ 
ing Young Russian, must consult “ The Taran- 
t(u.” We can assure the reader that the book 
is fraught with a store of amusement—chiefly 
descriptions of town and country life in Russia— 
not often compressed into the modest and inex 
pensive compass of a thin duodecimo. 
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[Pimn Homehidd Wcffdi. 

THE ORPHAN’S VOYAGE HOME. 

T he men could hardly keep the deck, 

So bitter was the night; 

Keen northeast winds sang tluroogh the shrouds, 
The deck was frostj white; 

While overhead the glistening stars 
Put forth their points of light. 

• 

On deck, behind a bale of goods. 

Two orphans crouch’d, to sleep; 

But ’twas so cold, the youngest tey • 

In vain tried not to weep: 

They were so poor, they had no right 
Near cabin doors to creep. 


Only the orphans do not stir, 

Of all this bustling tiUn : 

They reached their home this stany night 1 
They will not stir again 1 
The winter’s breath proved kind to them, 

And ended all their pain. 

But in their deep and freezing sleeps 
Clasp’d rigid to each other, 

In dreams they cried, “ The bright morn breaks, 
Hbme I home 1 is hnre, n^ hither 1 
The Angel Death has been our friend— 

We crane I dear Father! Mother !” 


[From the Autobiography of Leigh Hunt.} 

LORD BYRON, WORDSWORTH, AND 
CHARLES LAMB. 


The elder round the younger wrapt 
His little ragged cloak. 

To shield higt from the freezing sleet, 

And surf that o’er them broke; 

Then drew him closer to his side, 

And softly to him spoke: 

“ The night will not be long”—^he said, 

“ And if the cold winds blow, 

We shall the sooner reach our home. 

And see the peat>iire glow; 

But now the stars are beautiful— 

Oh, do not tremble so I 

“ Come closer!—sleep—forget the frost— 
Think of the' morning red— 

Our father and our mother soon 
Will take us to their bed; 

And in their warm arms we shall sleep." 

He knew not they were dead. 

For them no father to the ship 
Shall with the morning come; 

For them no mother’s loving arms 
Are spread to take them home: 

Meanwhile the cabin passengers 
In dreams of pleasure roam. 

At length the orphans sank to sleep 
All on the freezing deck; 

Clos^huddled side to side—each arm 
C^P^’d round the other’s neck. 

With heads bmt down, they dream’d the earth 
Was fading to a speck. 

The steerage passengers have all 
Been taken down below. 

And round the stove they warm their limbs 
Into a drowsy glow; 

And soon within their berths forget 
The icy wind and snow. 

Now morning dawns: the land in sight, 

Sfflilup beam on every face I 

The pale and qualmy passengers 
Begin the deck to pace, 

Seeking along the sundit clifii 
Some weU'known spot to trace. 


r r this house. Lord Byron continued the visits 
which ho made me in prison. Unfortunately, 
I was too ill to return them. He pressed me 
very much to go to the theatre with him; but 
illness, and the dread of committing my critical 
independence, alike prevented me. His lord* 
ship was one of a management that governed 
Drury-lane Theatre at that time, and that were 
not sucoessliSl. He got nothing by it, but petty 
vexations and a good deal of scandal. 

Lord Byron’s appearance at that time was 
the finest I ever saw it. He was fatter than 
before his marriage, but only just enough so to 
complete the elegance of his person; and the 
turn of his head and countenance had a spirit 
and elevation in it, which, though not unmixed 
with disquiet, gave him altogether a very noble 
look. His dress, which was black, with white 
trowsers, and which he wore buttoned close over 
the body, completed the succinctness and gentle- 
manliness of his appearance. 1 remember one 
day, os he stood looking out of the window, he 
resembled in a lively manner the portrait of him 
by Phillips, by far the best that has appeared; 
I raeantthc be|t of him at his best time of life, 
and the most like him in features as well as 
expression. He sat one morning so long, that 
Litdy Byron sent up twice to let him know she 
was waiting. Her ladyship used to go on in 
the carriage to Henderson’s nursery.ground, to 
get flowers. I had nut the honor of knowing 
her, nor ever saw her but once, when I caught 
a glimpse of her at the door. I thought she 
had a pretty, earnest look, with her “pippin” 
face; an epithet by which she playfully desig¬ 
nated herself. 


It here also I had the honor of a visit 
from Mr. Wordsworth. He came to thank me 
for the zeal I had shown in advocating the cause 
of his genius. I had the pleasure of showing 
him his book on my shelves by the side of Mil- 
ton ; a sight which must have been the more 
agreeable, inasmuch as the visit was unexpect¬ 
ed. He favored me, in return, with giving his 
opinion of some of the poets his contemporaries, 
who would assq|;edly not have paid him a visit 
on the same ground on which he was pleased 
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to honor m 3 raelf. Nor do I believe, that from 
that day to this, he thoaght it becoming in him 
to reciprocate the least part of any bencSt which 
a word in good season may have done for him. 
Lord Byron, in resentment for ray having called 
him the “ prince of the bards of his time,” would 
not allow him to bo even the “ one-eyed mon¬ 
arch of the blind.” He said he w|is the “ blind 
monarch of the one-eyed.” I must still difier 
with bis lordship on that point j but 1 must own, 
that, after all which I have seen and read, pos¬ 
terity, in my opinion, will diiler not a little with 
one person respecting the amount of merit to 
be ascribed to Mr. Wordsworth; though who 
that one person is, I shall leave the reader to 
discover. 

Mr. Wordsworth, whom Mr. Hazlitt desig¬ 
nated as one who would have had the wide 
circle of his humanities made still w'idcr, and a 
good deal more pleasant, by dividing a little 
more of his time between his lakes in West¬ 
moreland and the hotels of the metropolis, had 
a dignified manner, with a deep and roughish, 
but not unpleasing voice, and an exalted mode 
of speaking. He had a habit of keeping his loft 
hand in the bosom of his waistcoat; and in this 
attitude, except when he turned roimd to take 
one of the subjects of his criticism from the 
shelves (for his contemporaries were there also), 
he sat dealing forth his eloijuont but hardly 
catholic judgments. In his “lather’s house,” 
there were not “many mansions.” He was as 
skeptical on the merits of all kinds of poetry but 
one, as Richardson was on those of the novels 
of Fielding. 

Under the study in which my visitor and I 
were sitting was an archway, leading to a 

Nursery-ground; a cart happened to go through 
it while 1 was inquiring whether he would take 
any refreshment; and he uttered, in so lofty a 
voice, the words, “Any thing which is going 
forteard,’' that I felt inclined to ask him whether 
he would take a piece of the cart. JLismb would 
certainly have done it. But this was a levity 
which would neither have been so proper on 
my part, after so short an acquaintance, nor 
very intelligible perhaps, in any sense of the 
word, to the serious poet. There are good- 
humored warrants for smiling, which lie deeper 
even than Mr. Wordsworth’s thoughts for tears. 

I did not see this distinguished person again 
till thirty years afterward; when, I should ven¬ 
ture to say, his manner was greatly superior to 
what it was in the former instance; indeed, 
quite natural and noble, with a cheerful air of 
animal as well as spiritual confidence; a gallant 
bearing, curiously reminding one of a certain 
illustrious duke, as I have seen him walking 
some dozen years ago by a lady’s side, with no 
unbecoming oblivion of his time of life. I ob¬ 
served, also, that he no longer committed him¬ 
self in scornful criticisms, or, indeed, in any 
criticisms whatever, at least as far as I knew. 

,He had found out that he could, at least, aSbrd 
to be silent. Indeed, he spoke^very little of 
any thing. 

Von. I.—No. 2.—S 
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Walter Scott said, diat the eyes oi Bums 
were the finest he ever saw. I can not say the 
same of Mr. Wordsworth; that is, not in the 
sense of the beautiful, or even of the profound. 
But certainly I never beheld eyes that looked so 
inspired or supernatural. They were like fires 
half burning, half smouldering, with a sort of 
acrid fixture of regard, and seated at the further 
end of two caverns. One might imagine Eze¬ 
kiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes. 

Charles Lamb bad a bead worthy of Aris¬ 
totle, with as fine a heart as ever beat in human 
bosom^ and limbs very fragile to sustain it. 
There was a caricature of him sold in the shops, 
which pretended to be a likeness. Procter went 
into the shop in a passion, and asked the man 
what he meant by putting forth such a libel. 
The man apologized, and said that the artist 
meant no olTense. There never was a true 
portrait of Lamb. His features were strongly 
yet delicately cut: he had a fine eye ^ well as 
forehead; and no face carried in it greater 
marks of thought and feeling. It resembled 
that of Bacon, with less worldly vigor and more 
sensibility. 

As his frame, so was his genius. It was as 
fit for thought as could be, and equally as unfit 
for action; and this rendered him melancholy, 
apprehensive, humorous, and willing to make 
the best of every thing as it was, both from 
tenderness of heart and abhorrence of alteration. 
His understanding was too great to admit an 
absurdity; his frame was not stroflg enough to 
deliver it from a fear. His sensibility to strong 
contrasts was the foundation of his humor, which 
was that of a wit at once melancholy and willing 
to be pleased. He would beard a superstition, 
and shudder at the old phantasm while he did it. 
One could have imagined him cracking a jest in 
the teeth of a ghost, and then melting into thin 
air himself, out of a sympathy with the awful. 
His hnmor and his knowledge both, were those 
of Hamlet, of Moliere, of Carlin, who shook a 
city with laughter, and, in order to divert his 
melancholy, was recommended to go and hear 
himself. Yet ho extracted a real pleasure out 
of bis jokes, because good-heartedness retains 
that privilege when it fails in every thing else. 

I should say ho condescended to bo a pun^r, 
if condescension had been a word befitting wis¬ 
dom like his. Being told that somebody had 
lampooned him, he said, “ Very well, I’ll Lamb- 
pun him.” His puns were admirable, and often 
contained as deep things as the wisdom of some 
who have greater names; such a man, for in¬ 
stance, as Nicole the Frenchman, who was a 
baby to him. Ho would have cracked a score of 
jokes at him, worth his whole book of sentences; 
pelted his head with pearls. Nicole would not 
have understood him, but Rochefouoault would, 
and Posoal, too; and some of our old English¬ 
men would have understood him still better. Ha 
would have been worthy of hearing Shakspeare 
read one of his scones to him, hot from the brain. 
Commonplace found a great comforter in him 
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ta long as it was good-natured; it was to the 
iU-natiired or the diotatorial only that he was 
startling* Willing to see society go on as it 
did, because he despaired of seeing it otherwise, 
but not at all agreeing in his interior with the 
oommon notions of crime and pnnihhment, he 
^dumh-foundtd:' a long tirade one evening, by 
taking the pipe out of his mouth, and asking the 
speaker, “ Whether he meant to say that a thief 
was not a good man?" To a person abusing 
■Voltaire, and indiscre-tly opposing his character 
to that of Jesus Christ, he said admirably well 
(though he by no means overrated Voltaire, nor 
wanted reverence in the other quarter^ that 
“ Voltaire was a very good Jesus Christ/or the 
French.'' He liked to see the church-goers 
continue to go to church, and wrote a tale in 
his sister's admirable little book (il/rs. Leicester's 
School) to encourage the rising generation to do 
so; but to a conscientious deist he had nothing 
to object’^ and if an atheist bad found every 
other door shut against him, ho would assuredly 
not have found his. I believe he would have 
had the world remain precisely as it was, pro¬ 
vided it innovated no farther; but this spirit in 
him was any thing but a worldly one, or for his 
ovrn interest. He hardly contemplated with 
patience the new buildings in the Regent’s 
Park; and, privately spciiking, he had a grudge 
against official heaven-expounders, or clergymen. 
He would rather, however, have been with a 
crowd that he disliked, than felt himself alone. 
He said to roe one day, with a face of great 
solemnity, “What must have been that man’s 
fecling.s, who thought himself the first deist ?" 
Finding no footing in certainty, he delighted to 
confound the borders of theoretical truth and 
falsehood. Ho w'as fond of telling wild stories 
to children, engrafted on things about them; 
wrote letters to people abroad, telling them that 
a friend of theirs had come out in genteel 
comedy; and persuaded George Byer that Lord 
Castlereagh was the author of Waverley 1 The 
same excellent person walking one evening out 
of his friend’s house into the New River, Lamb 
(who was from home at the time) wrote a paper 
under his signature of Elia, stating, that common 
friends would have stood dallying on the bank, 
have sent for neighbors, &c., but that he, in his 
m^lpianimity, jumped in, and rescued his friend 
after the old noble fashion. He wrote in the 
same magrahie two lives of Liston and Munden, 
which the public took for serious, and which 
exhibit an extraordinary jumble of imaginary 
facts and truth of by-painting. Munden he 
made born at ** Stoke Pogeisthe very sound 
of which was like the actor sjieaking and digging 
his words. He knew how many false conclusions 
and pretensions are made by men who profess 
to be guided by facts only, os if facts could not 
be misconceived, or figments taken for them; 
and, therefore, one day, when somebody was 
speaking of a person who valued hHUself on 
being a matter-of-fact man, “Now," said he, 


“I value myself on being a tmtter-of-Jie man " 
This did not hinder* his being a roan of the 
greatest veracity, in the ordinaiy sense of the 
word; but “ Truth,” he said, “ was precious, 
and not to bo wast^ on every body.” 

Lamb had seen strange faces of calamity; 
but they did not make him love those of his 
fellow-creatures the less. Few persons guessed 
what he had suA'ered in the course of his life, 
till bis friend Talfourd wTote an account of it, 
aitd showed the hapless warping that disease 
had given to the fine brain of his sister. 


AMERICAN VANITY. 

E are not at all surprised at what in this 
country is most foolishly called the conceit 
and vanity of the Americans. What people in 
the world have so fine, so magnificent a coun¬ 
try? Besides that, they have some reason to 
bo proud of themselves. Wo have given the 
chief features of their eastern and inland terri¬ 
tory ; if the reader has any imagination for ideas 
of this kind, let him picture to himself what will 
be the aspect of things when the tide of popula¬ 
tion has crossed the long range of the Rocky 
Mountain!^ and, occupying the valleys of the 
W'estern coast, has built other Bostons and New 
Yorks in the harbors of Oregon and California. 
This tide of population is now advancing along 
a line of more than a thou-sand miles, at the rate 
of eighteen miles a year; and each year, as the 
population behind becomes larger, the number of 
new settlers is increased, and the rate of ad¬ 
vance is accelerated. This vast crowd of ever- 
onward-pressing settlers is not formed of tlic 
same materials as the inhabitants of an Euro¬ 
pean province: that is, there are not at its head 
a few intelligent, but delicatcly-brought-up men 
of capital, w’hile all the rest are ignorant labor¬ 
ers ; but every one of these pioneers of civiliza¬ 
tion can handle the ax and the rifle, and can 
“ caleulate.’^ If ever these magnificent dreams 
of the American people are realized—and all 
that is wanted for their realization is that things 
should only go on as they have been going on 
for the last two centuries—there will bo seated 
upon that vast continent a population greater 
than that of all Europe, all speaking the same 
language, all active-minded, intelligent, and well 
off. They will stand, os it wore, the centre of 
the world, between the two great oceans, with 
Europe on one hand and Asia on the other. 
With such a future before him, we must pardon 
the Yankee if we find a little dash of self-com¬ 
placency in his composition; and bear with the 
surprise and annoyance which he expresses at 
finding that we know so little of himself or of 
his country. Our humble opinion is that we 
ought to know better. 

Great os is the influence which America has 
already had upon Europe, we conceive that this 
is a mere intimation of the influence which it is 
destined to have upon the world.—Frazer’s Mag.'^ 




MONTHLY EECORD OF CUREENT EVENTS, 


T he domestic events of the month 

(which, in accordance with requests from 
many quarters, this Magazine will hereafter 
regularly record) have not been numerous or 
very important. The Invation of Cuba, a 
force collected, organized, armed, oiBcered, and 
disciplined within the United States, and the 
successful repulse of that invasion, have been 
the leading topic of comment. The expedition, 
300 in number, left New Orleans, under com- 
mand of General Lofez, on the 25th of April 
and the 2d of May, and landed at Cardenas on 
the morning of the 19 th of May. A brief 
struggle ensued between the invaders and the 
troops, in which the latter were repulsed, the 
governor captured, his palace plundered, and a 
large quantity of public money seized. The 
invaders had counted upon accessions to their 
ranks from the Spanish army, and from the dis- 
afibeted inhabitants. In tnis, however, they 
were entirely disappointed, and Lofez accord¬ 
ingly re-embarked on the steamer which had 
taken him thither, and with a few of his follow¬ 
ers, made his escape to the United States, leav¬ 
ing the groat body of his adherents to the tender 
mercies of the authorities of Cuba. Lopez has 
•been arrested at New Orleans, and awaits trial 
ar charge of having violated the United States 
neutrality act of 1818 ; and a good deal of in¬ 
terest Is felt in the disposition which the Cuban 
authorities will make of the prisoners who have 
fallen into their hands. It seems that a Spanish 
steamer captured two vessels in the Mexican 
waters, laden with men whom they suspected 
of having intended to join the invading expedi¬ 
tion, and took them into Havana. The Presi¬ 
dent of the United States has madg a peremptory 
demand for the release of these prisoners, and 
declares that a clear distinction must be made 
between those proved guilty of actual participa¬ 
tion. and those suspected of an intention to join, 
in the invasion. The result of this demand is 
not yet known. It is not believed, however, 
that the Cuban authorities will pursue a courset 
of unnecessary or unjust rigor, as it could scarce¬ 
ly fail to involve them in serious difficulties with 
the United States. 

Both Houses of ConaaEss are still engaged 
in debating the various questions growing out 
of slavery. In the House a bill for the imme¬ 
diate adnqission of California is pending, and de¬ 
bate upon it has been closed; but a decisive 
vote is evaded from day to day. Whenever 
that can be reached, there will probably bo 
found to bo a majority in favor of the bill. In 
the Senate a bill is ponding which provides; 
1. For the admission of California; 2. For organ¬ 
izing territorial governments for New Mexico 
and Utah, without any provision on the subject 
ol slavery; and 3. For paying Texas a sum not 


specified, for relinquishing her claim to a [art 
of New Mexico. The bill has been very fully 
and veiy ably discussed, and votes have been 
taken upon a great number of amendments to^ 
it, the most important of which was one prohib^ 
iting slavery forever from these territories. This 
was offered by Senator Seward of New York, and 
rejected, 33 to 23. It is believed that the final 
vote will be taken upon the bill before many days : 
the chances are in favor of its passage. 

The attention of Congress has been so thorough¬ 
ly occupied with these bills, that no other busi¬ 
ness of any importance has been tran.sacted or 
even entertained. The general subject of slavery, 
which gives to them all their intercst,has enter^ 
largely into the public discussions of the month. 
Mr. Webstee has WTitten a letter to tho citi¬ 
zens of Newburyport, Mass., upon the wrong 
done to the South by refusing to surrender their 
fugitive slaves, urging the necessity for a more 
stringent law, and expressing the opinion, that 
there is nothing, either in the spirit or the letter 
of the Constitution, requiring a jury trial to de¬ 
termine the question of slavery, when an alleged 
fugitive is seized. This letter has elicited a 
reply from Hon. Horace Maxn, of the House, 
also from Massachusetts, which enforces the 
contrary opinion, with abundant and vehement 
rhetoric and cogent argument. Prof. S’ruART, 
of Andover, has also published a pamphlet in 
support of Mr. Webster’s views on the general 
subject.——Tho convention of delegates in¬ 
tended to represent the slave-holding states^ 
called some months since, met at Nashville, 
Tenn., on the 3d of June, and adjourned after a 
session of ten days. Judge Sharkey, of M>s- 
si.ssippi, presided. The attendance was thin, 
delegates being present from less than half the 
districts interested, and they having been elected 
by less than a tenth of the popular vote. Reso¬ 
lutions were adopted, affirming the claims of the 
slave-holding states, and the convention adjourn¬ 
ed to meet again six weeks after the adjourn¬ 
ment of Congress, then to take such octiem as 
the legislation of tho present session may render 
necessary.- A new paper called “ The South¬ 

ern Press” has been established at Washington, 
for the express purpose of advocating the interests 
of slavery. It is under the patronage of 57 
southern members of Congress, and is intended 
to abstain from jmrlisan discussions. " -The 
subject of slavery also influences the action of 
the State Legislatures, which are in session, to a 
great extent. In the Connecticut Senate, reso- 
lutioas approving of the bill pending in the U. S. 
Senate were rejected, 16 to 6. Tho Legislature 
has made two unsuccessful efibrts to elect a 
U. S. Senator, in place of Mr. Baldwin, whose 
terra expires with this session.-Senator Dick¬ 

inson, of New York, received from his polit- 
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ioal friends the oompUment of a public dinner 
in the city of New York, on the 17th ult.— 
Hon. Edwabd Gilbert, Member of Congress 
elect from California, attended a public dinner 
at Albany, the place of his early residence, on 
the 4th. In an eloquent speech which .he made 
upon that occasion, he expressed the ardent 
attachment of California to the Union, and the 
determination of her people not to permit slavery 
to be introduced within her limits.——A con¬ 
vention in Ohio, to revise the Constitution of that 
state, is now in session. The tendency of its 
action, so far as it is developed, has been toward 

greater equality and democratic freedona- 

A similar convention is also in session in 
Michigan.——Gov. Crittenden of Kentucky, 
recently visited Indiana by special invitation of 
Gov. Wright, of that state. The two being 
political opponents, and the visit being in some 
sense of an official character, the circumstance 
has attractpd a good deal of attention. The 
reception of Gov. Crittenden was public, and 
very happy greetings were exchanged on both 
sides. Gov. C. made a very eloquent speech, 
expressing the value of the American Union 
and the devotion of the American people to its 
preservation.—The anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill was celebrated with great eclat 
at Boston, on the 17th. The Oration was de¬ 
livered by the Hon. Edward Everett, and was 
one of his most finished and eloquent efforts. 

-The treaty between Great Britain and the 

United States^ negotiated at Washington, has 
been ratified by the Senate. It is highly honor¬ 
able to both countries, and advantageous to the 
interests of commerce throughout the world. 
The neutrality of the Isthmus, in case of war, 
is mutually guaranteed.——The war between 
Faustin and the Dominicans is still continued: 
a vessel fitted out at New York, and laden with 
cannon and munitions of war, for the emperor, 
has been seized by the U. S. authorities, and 
detained fur violation of the neutrality act of 
1818. 


Our intelligence from California is to the 
1st of May. Trade was dull but was receiving 
on impulse from the reopening of the season for 
mining. The Legislature had adjourned after 
passing a large number of bills. One of its | 
most important acts was one imposing a tax of 
$25 per montk upon eveiy foreigner who should 
dig for gold in the mines. The measure was 
vindicated on grounds of justice as well as from 
the necessities of the state treasury: difficulty 
was apprehended in some quarters in attempting 
to carry it out.—Public meetings had been 
held in regard to the unjust delay to which the 
application of the state for admission into the 
Union, is subjected by Congress. Intimations 
were thrown out that the state would withdraw 
her ap|dication and maintain her independence, 
unless action should be had: but they do not 
express any thing like the general sentiment 
of the people. — New veins of gold had been 
discovered—new towns commenced, and emi¬ 


grants continued to arrive. Several heavy fail¬ 
ures had occurred, biit business generally was 
good. 

From the Isthmus of Panama we have news 
to the 1st of June. A serious riot had occurred 
there between the emigrants and the natives in 
which two or three were killed on each side. 
It grew out of the arrest of a negro boy on 
charge of theft, and a supposition on the part 
of the natives that the Americans intended to 
hadg him. Such an incident, however, indicates 
an unpleasant state of feeling between the par¬ 
ties. Quiet, however, had teen restored. 

Of Literary and Scientific Intelligence 
there is not much. Notices of the most im¬ 
portant books published during the month will 
be found in another department of this Magazine. 
The question of the Vhily of the Human Race 
has been recently revived by some incidental 
remarks made at Charleston, S. C., by Prof. 
Agassiz of Harvard, which were opposed to 
that theory. Dr. Smyth, a learned divine of 
that city, wrote a book in refutation of the Pro¬ 
fessor ; and we observe that the latter has per- 
sued the matter still farther in a lecture sub- 
scquently Sclivered at Boston. He docs not 
enter, however, into any full discussion of the 
subject, but takes occasion to disavow the inten¬ 
tion imputed to him, of designing to quc.stion 
the authenticity or authority of the Mosaic 
Record. 

Prof. Lewis, of Union College, has published 
an Address delivered there some months since, 
in which he reviews with great ability the 
theories £nd schemes so abundant at the present 
day, of which Nature, Progress, and Ideas are , 
the common watchwords. He treats them all 
as branches of Naturalism and as in direct hos¬ 
tility to the Scriptural doctrine of the Divine 
government. The discourse is marked by the 
scholarship, vigor, and clear analysis which char- 
acterire all tlvi productions of this distinguished 

writer. -Bishop Hughes has also entered 

the lists against the prevalent Socialism of the 
day; no^ however, in an original work but by 
causing to be reprinted the French work of the 
Abbe Martinet, entitled “ Religion in Society,” 
and by writing an introduction to it.——A new 
book on California, by Rev. Walter Colton, 
is soon to be issued. Even in the multiplicity 
of books upon this subject that have recently 
been given to the public, one from Mr. Colton’s 
}^n can hardly fail to attract and reward atten¬ 
tion.-A work on the Logic and Utility of 

Mathematics, by Prof. Davies, is announced ^ 
Barnes & Co. Prof. D. is singularly happy in 
presenting mathematieal truth clearly and at¬ 
tractively to the mind, and we anticipate, in this 
new work upon the oharacteristio advantages 
of his favorite studies, a production that will 
be widely useful, in promoting juster views of 
Education and tetter modes for its successful 

prosecution.-Prof. Bartlett of the West 

Point Academy^ announces a new work on Na¬ 
tural Philosophy, for the use of Colleges, which 
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will be of value.——Mr. E. D. MAMsnaLD 
of Cincinnnati, a olear,* strong and judicious 
writer, has also in press, a Treatise on .Jmeriean 
Education, which will be pretty certain to con¬ 
tain a good many practical suggestions worthy 
of attention.-^The Reader of the opening ar¬ 

ticle in this number of the New Monthly Maga¬ 
zine, will be glad to learn that an edition of the 
writings of Dz Quincst is soon to be issued from 
the Boston press of Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 
No living English writer equals Do Quincey in 
his peculiar department; in acute analytical 
power, and in the precision with which he uses 
language. He does not write for the masses— 
but to literary men, persons of cultivated taste 
and a critical habit, an edition of his Essays and 
multifarious sketches will be exceedingly accept¬ 
able. We presume, however, that nothing like 
a complete collection of his writings can be made. 
——An illustrated Edition of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline is also announced, and a new volume 
of Poems by John G. Whittier, one of the most 
vigorous and masculine of living poets. Like 
other poets of the day, Mr. Whittier addicts 
hunseir .somewhat overmuch to hobbies, and his 
present volume is to be mainly made up of 
Poenw upon Labor.— Lowell, also, has a 

new Poem in press, called The Nooning. -A 

new volume by Rev. Henry Giles, entitled 
Chr’stian Thoughts on Life, is announced. Mr. 
Giles is an exceedingly fluent, vigorous and 

brilliant writer.-A spicy controversy has 

grown out of a needless fling at the memory of 
John J.-toob Astor, in a lecture delivered some 
months s.nee by the Hon. Horace Mann. Mr. 
C. A. Bristed, grandson of the deceased Mr. 

0 Astor, has replied to it in a pungent letter, vin¬ 
dicating his kinsman's character and assailing 
with a good degree of vigor and success some 
of the radical theories propounded by Mr. Mann. 

' — A new play, entitled The Very Age, by 
E. S. Gould, is in press, and will soon bo issued 
by the Applctons. It is said to he a shEA*p and 
successful hit at sundry follies which have too 
much currency in sociely. — A good deal of 
public interest has boon excited by the announce¬ 
ment of an alleged scientifle discovery made by 
Mr. Henry M. Paine, of Massachusetts. He 
claims to have established the positions that 
Water is a simple substance: that hydrogen gas 
is produced by the combination of po.«!iiivo elec¬ 
tricity, and oxygen by the combination of nega¬ 
tive electricity, with water; and that by passing 
the hydrogen thns obtain^ through spirits of 
turpentine in its natural state, it becomes car¬ 
bonized and will support combiLstion. The 
practical jesult claimed from the discovery is 
the ability to furnish light and heat indefinitely 
at a merely nominal expense. The importance 
of it, if it prove to be real, can not well be over¬ 
rated. The possibility of the thing, however, is 
peremptorily denied by scientific men, and it must 
be evident to all that it directly contradicts scien¬ 
tific principles that have been regarded as fun¬ 
damental. Practical cxperimtnt alone, made 
under proper restrictions and scientific super¬ 


vision, can determine its reality. If 
the revolution it would produce in the economy 
of life would not be greater than that which would 
result from it in the received theories of science. 


The PoREiGif events of the past month , 
have not been of striking interest or importance. 

A diplomatic quarrel between England and 
France is the only incident which has attracted 
any general attention. This misunderstanding ^ 
has grown out of the demands of British sub¬ 
jects, supported by their government, against 
the government of Greece, for losses sustained 
through its agency; but it is so entirely a mat¬ 
ter of form that no serious result can well be 
apprehended. For some years past the English 
government has been pressing King Otho to an 
adjustment of these claims. One of the most im¬ 
portant of them is that of Mr. George Finlay, 
who, when the Turks were leaving Greece on 
the formation of the Hellenic Kingdom, pur¬ 
chased certain portions of land from some of 
these emigrants. This was as long ago as in 
1830, and his right to the property thus pur¬ 
chased and paid for was never disputed. But 
six years afterward King Otho seized upon these 
lands in order to inclose them in the royal gar¬ 
dens, and he hhs never paid for the property to 
this day. Another claim is that of Mr. Pacifico, 
a British subject, born at Gibraltar, and occupy¬ 
ing at Athens the office of Portuguese Consul. 

It has been the custom for some years at Athens, 
on Eoster-day, to burn an effigy of {udas Iscariot; 
but, in 1847, in consequence of the presence of 
Baron Rothschild, the government prevented the 
ceremony. The idle and reckless portion of the 
people, to whom such public spectacles are al¬ 
ways matters of most interest, spread the report 
that Mr. Pacifico, being a Jew, had occasioned 
the discontinuance of this custom. A mob was 
soon raised by this report, which went to the 
house of the obnoxious consul, boat in the door, 
plundered the house of money to the amount of 
9800 drachmas, and destroyed papers proving 
claims upon the Portuguese government to the 
amount of c£21,295. For these losses Mr. 
Pacifico claimed rc.stitation, and invoked the 
protection and aid of the British government in 
scouring it. 

These are the leading claims which have 
given occasion to the pending difficulties. The 
British government took up the subject and 
pressed the Greek authorities for pa 3 ’ment of the 
claims. This was refused, and force was re¬ 
sorted to. The ports of Greece wore block¬ 
aded and a bombardment threatened. This led 
France to offer her mediation, and Baron Gros 
Wiis dispatched by the French government to 
Athens to arrange the dispute with Mr. Wyse, 
the British agent. The British government, for 
a long time, refused to allow the intervention of 
France, as the question in controversy was one 
which did not require or allow such interference. 

But M. Drou}’n de Lhuys being sent to London, 
a negotiation was prosecuted for three or four 
months, which resulted in an agreement between 
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the two governments. Meantime Baron Gros 
at Athens, having interrupted proceedings there, 
Mr. Wyse resumes his demands upen the gov¬ 
ernment of Greece, and, by strenuous coercion, 
secures all he had demanded. And Lord Pol* 
merston decided that his proceedings must hold 
good. The French government was, of course, 
indignant at this disregard of the London con¬ 
vention, and withdrew her Minister from Lon¬ 
don. The dispute, at the latest dates, had not 
been settled, but it is not likely to lead to 
any thing more serious than a temporary es¬ 
trangement between the two nations. It is 
generally believed that the quarrel is kept open 
by the French government, because it serves to 
divert public attention somewhat from the un¬ 
popular and unconstitutional abridgment of the 
Bufirage, and because it has created an excite¬ 
ment favorable to the views and purposes of 
Louis Napoleon. 

Not the Jeast important result of this contro¬ 
versy has been the new position which it has 
induced Russia and Austria to take, in regard 
to the rights of British subjects residing within 
their dominions. The sympathies of these two 
nations, as well as of France, are, of course, 
with Greece: and the attempt of England to 
extend full protection to its subjects residing at 
Athens, has led the Emperor of Russia to ad¬ 
dress a note to Lord Palmerston, stating that he 
utterly rejects the principle on which British 
subjects or any other foreign residents in his 
own states, or those of any other government, 
had a right lo be treated more favorably than 
the native subjects of such state; and he added, 
that for his part, he should expect such .strangers, 
the moment they came to reside in his dominions, 
to conform themselves to the law's and usages 
practiced by Russians. An old law or custom 
had existed in Russia to this effect; it had long 
fallen into desuetude; but on the present occa¬ 
sion it has been revived by the emperor, and is 
now in force. The note of the Emperor of 
Anstria is to the same effect; and though sep¬ 
arate from that of Russia, runs concurrently 
with it. Lord Palmerston replied to this note, 
and received an answer coached in still stronger 
language and concluding in the following em¬ 
phatic clause : “ As the manner in which Lord 
Palmerston understands the protection due to 
English sut^^cts in foreign countries carries with 
it such serious inconvenience, Russia and Au.stria 
will not henceforth grant the liberty of residence 
to English subjects, except on condition of their 
renouncing the protection of their Government.'’ 
These documents have not been published, but 
their substance is given on the authority of the 
London Times. 

The doings of the British Parliament have 
not been of special importance, though they 
have involved the discussion of important meas¬ 
ures. TJ^mLsunderstanding with France gave 
rise to js^ated demands on the part of Lord 
Brougham and others, and explanations by the 
ministers, in which the latter have been vehe¬ 
mently, and with apparent justice, charged with 


prevarication and concealment.—The Subject 
of University Reform'has been incidentally dis¬ 
cussed in the House of Lords but without decisive 
results. 

In the House of Commons attention was called 
to the case of the black steward of a British 
vessel who had been taken out of the ship ai 
Charleston, S. C. and imprisoned for two months, 
simply because he was a Man of Color .— Lord 
Palmeustox said that the case was not new; 
that such a law as that mentioned existed in 
the State of Carolina; and that the British gov¬ 
ernment had remonstrated against it as a viola¬ 
tion of the principles of international law, as 
well as of the treaty of 1815: but the reply 
had been that the Federal government was un¬ 
able to revoke the law, and that, if England 
insisted, the American government would be 
compelled to terminate the treaty of 1815. The 
English government, therefore, had not thought 
it expedient to press the matter farther; but it 
should be remembered that the law is known, 
and that those who go there expose themselves 
to it voluntarily. This acquiescence of the 
British government in a law' and practice of one 
of the TJnited States, directly in violation of the 
rights of British subjects, has not escaped severe 
animadversion. 

The subject of a sinecure oilicc in the Arch¬ 
diocese of Canterbury has attracted some atten¬ 
tion. It seems that the emoluments of the ofllce 
of Register of the Prerogative Court of Canter¬ 
bury, have been from ,£9000 to <.£12,000 per 
annum, and that the ofllce itself is a sinecure. 
The usage has been, that the archbishop for the 
time being should nominate the incumbent of 
the ofllce and two successors. Archbishop , 
Moore appointed his two sons, and they in suc¬ 
cession held the ofllce. Dr. Manners Sutton 
appointed his grandson, the present Lord Can¬ 
terbury, to the reversion of the ofllce—that 
grandson being then ten or twelve years old. 
The IfAo Dr. Mowloy made a communication to 
the government, that, in the conscientious ful- 
flllroent of his duty he could not fill up the re¬ 
version of this sinecure when it became vacant 
in 1845; and it remained vacant at his death. 
When Dr. Sumner, the prc-scnt archbishop, suc¬ 
ceeded, ho found the reversion of the office 
vacant, and immediately filled it up, by appoint¬ 
ing his son, a young gentleman studying in tlie 
Temple. Lord John Russell stated that the 
matter was under inquiry and that the oifico 
would either be abolished or greatly altered.— 
The general subject of reducing the salaries 
and wages paid in every department of the 
public service, has also been discussed. Tha 
general .sentiment seemed to bo that the serv¬ 
ants of government were not overpaid, and the 
motion fur an address upon the subject was 
negatived. 

While the bill for the government of tha 
Australian Colonics was up, an amendment was 
submitted to deprive the Colonial office of all 
interference with the local administration of tha 
colonies, and to give them the uncontrolled 
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management of their own affurs. Sir W. Moles- 
worth, who moved the Anendment, closed a 
speech in support of it by saying that there was 
a striking an^ogy between the government of 
the Unit^ States and that which ought to bo 
the system of government m their colonial em¬ 
pire. “For," he said, “the United States form 
a system of states clustered round a central re¬ 
public ; our colonial empire ought to be a system 
of colonies clustered round the hereditary mon¬ 
archy of England. The hereditary monarcSy 
should possess the powers of government, with 
the exception of that of taxation, which the 
central republic possesses. If it possessed less, 
the empire would cease to be one body politic; 
if it continue to possess more, the colonies will 
be discontented at the want of self-government, 
and on the first occasion will imitate their breth¬ 
ren in America.’* The motion was negatived 
by 165 to 42. This vote is important as an 
indication of the sentiment of Parliament in 
regard to Colonial government.—A motion to 
form an ecclesiastical Constitution for the Au¬ 
stralian Colonies was defeated. 

The bill reducing the franchise required to 
constitute a Parliamentary voter in Ireland to 
oG8, has been passed. The discussion of this 
bill, and the action upon it, is important as 
showing the tendency of publio sentiment in 
England toward a greater infusion of tlie dem¬ 
ocratic element into the government. The bill 
was opposed expressly upon the ground of its 
rJemocratio tendencies by Lord Bernard, Mr. 
Napier, Lord Jocelyn, Mr. DLsraeli, and others, 
and its principal supporters were ISTr. Shell, Sir 
James Graham, and Lord John Russell. Sir 
^AMEs Graham’s speech was remarkable for 
the broad ground on which he supported the 
measure; alluding to the objection that the bill 
w’onld unduly enlarge the constituent body, he 
said, “ I do not object to it on that ground. I 
must say, considering the increase of the dem¬ 
ocratic element in unr institutions, 4liat I see the 
greatest danger in erecting an immense super¬ 
structure upon a narrow electoral basis. Sir, 
if that superstraotnre can not stand upon an ex¬ 
tended electoral basis, I am sure that a narrow 
basis can not long sustain it. On principle, 
therefore, I can not object to this bill as it ex¬ 
tends that basis. Allusion has been made to 
what has lately been witnessed elsewhere, and 
I think it is not good policy to neglect examples 
which are patent and before our eyes. If I 
were to mention what in my humble judgment 
was the immediate cause of the fall of the kingly 
power of Louis Philippe, it would bo, that he 
attempted to maintain the semblance of repre¬ 
sentative government with a constituent body, 
which, as compared with the great bulk of the 
population, was dangerously narrow, and utterly 
inadequate. What was the consequence? A 
tumult arose in the metropolis, and the govern¬ 
ment was overthrown without a struggle. His 
‘^power was buried in this ruin; and the conse¬ 
quence has been, that for the 1^ two years the 
nation has been plunged into anarchy, and prop¬ 


erty and life have been rendered insecure. But 
what is the return of the wave, and the reaction 
from that state of things following the universal 
extension of the suffrage in France? The re¬ 
turn is a desire to base the suffrage, restricted 
as compared with universal suffrage, on house¬ 
hold suffragp, on permanent residence, and the 
payment of local taxation. And, I am sure 
that that is a safe basis on which to rest the 
franchise.” These remarks were loudly cheered 
throughout. The result of the division was*' 
that the third reading was carried by 254 to 
186, and the bill passed. 

Other questions not directly political, but 
involving interests of importance, have been 
brought in various ways into discussion, of which 
we find a summary notice in the “ Household 
Narrative.” The Metropolitan Interments bill 
has made no further progress in the House of 
Commons. Lord Ashley has withdrawn his 
opposition to the government proposqj for giv¬ 
ing practical efficacy to the Ten Hours Act; 
and all the more rational of the Ten Hours 
champions have signified acquiescence in the 
compromise. When the bill shall have passed, 
factories will be worked from six to six on five 
days in the week, and between six and two on 
Saturdays, with<perfec1 leisure after two on the 
latter day, and with an hour and a half for meals 
and leisure on each of the former. A measure 
not less interesting to masses of the most indus¬ 
trious part of the population, is the scheme for 
securing more direct responsibility in the man¬ 
agement of Savings Banks, mid fSr extending 
the power of government to grant annuities and 
life assurances of small amounts through the 
medium of those institutions, which is now 
before the House of Commons for discussion. 
Various projects of law reform have been started. 
A commission bos been issued, preparatory to a 
reform of the system of special pleading. Lord 
Campbell has introduced a bill to simplify crim¬ 
inal pleadings, and prevent the lamentable and 
too notorious defects of justice on small technical 
points; the same dignitary has declared, in 
judgment on a case in the Queen’s Bench, that 
the intervention of an attorney is not essential 
in the employment of a barrister, but that the 
latter may receive his instructions directly from 
the party to the suit. A spirited attempt is in 
progress, by Mr. Keogh, to reform the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Courts in Ireland; and the Lord High 
Chancellor Cottenham has is.saed a series of 
orders which will have the effect of dispensing, 
in a largo class of suits, with the formality of 
bill and answer, and of providing for the refer¬ 
ence to the master, on a more observance of 
certain very simple forms. A motion to repeal 
the advertisement duty was lost, 208 to 39. A 
motion to inquire into the sanitary condition of 
the journeymen bakers was negatived, 90 to 
44. A bill, the principal object of which was 
to place in the hands of the Board of Commis¬ 
sioners the regulation of all the Irish fisheries, 
was lost by a msjority of 197 to 37. A bill 
proposing to allow railway companies to buy 
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vaatB lands on the margins of their railways 
and establish cemeteries on them, was thrown 
oat by 123 to 4. Lord John Ros^ has intro* 
doced a bill to abolish the Vktngal Office m 
Inland. The bill gives power to the Queen 
to abolish the office by order in Couifoil; to ap¬ 
point a fourth Secretary of State, chargeable, 
like the others, with any of the functions of 
a Secretary of State, but in practice with Irish 
afiurs: some of the functions of the Lord Lieu* 
"tenant will be transferred to the Secretary for 
the Home Department, others be given to Her 
Majesty in Council. The Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland will be President of the Privy Council 
in Ireland. The bill was opposed by several 
Irish members, but leave was given to bring it 
in by 107 to 13. 

An official correspondence on the intention 
of Ministers to issue a Royal Commission of 
inquiry into the state and revonuos of the 
TTkivsbsi^iss of Oxford and Cambridge has ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers. Lord John Rnsseil, 
after announcing the Ministerial intention in hb 
place in Parliament, wrote to the Chancellor of 
the two Universities “to explain the views of 
her Majesty’s confidential servants in recom¬ 
mending this measure to her Majesty's appro¬ 
bation.” His letter is now published; and the 
other portion of the correspondence given to the 
public, is the letter of the Duke of Wellington 
to the authorities of the University of Oxford, 
requesting them to take the Premier’s letter 
into consideration, and give him the assistance 
of their opiiuons in a report; and the report of 
the University authorities rendered in compliance 
with that request. Lord John Russell, in his 
letter, after alluding briefly to the legality of 
the Commission, puts forward the following gen¬ 
eral considerations: “ No one will now deny, 
that in the course of three centuries the increase 
of general knowledge, the growth of modem 
literature, the discoveries of physical and chem¬ 
ical science, have rendered changes in the course 
of study at our national Universities highly ex¬ 
pedient. The Universities themselves have ac¬ 
knowledged this expediency, and very large 
reforms of this nature have been adopted both 
at Oxford and at Cambridge. These improve¬ 
ments, so wisely conceived, reflect the highest 
credit on those learned bodies.” He then pro¬ 
ceeds to st^ta the general line of the limitations 
of the proposbd action of the government, saying 
ftint it is not to obstruct, but only to facilitate 
the changes and improvements already in pro¬ 
gress. Both the Universities have warmly pro¬ 
tested against the Commission. 

Preparations for the Irdusteial Exhibition 
of 1851 continue to be made. It is stated that 
about £ 50,000 has been subscribed toward the 
grand Industrial Exhibition, and nearly 200 
local oommitteea formed to promote. A pro¬ 
ject has been started to ominect widi it a 
religions congress of the Christians of all na¬ 
tions. To questioning in Pariioment, it has 
been answer^ 1^ the Minister that no govern¬ 
ment supply was contemplated beyond the ex- 


pmises of the RctoI Commissimi. The varioiif 
German Powers havh united, and the Commis¬ 
sion in London has apportioned 100,000 square 
fset of space to the servioe of the German ex¬ 
hibitors generally, 60,000- square feet being 
reserved for the States of the ZoU-Vereia 
30,000 for Austria, and 10,000 for the Nortl 
German States and the Hanse Towns. 


The transactions of the London Scikhtivio 
S&cixTiEs for the month present nothmg worthy 
of record. The Zoological Society has received 
a new and valuable collection of animals, and 
among them the first live hippopotamus ever 
brought to Europe.—Letters from Mr. Layaxp, 
who is prosecuting his researches in the East, 
have been receiv^ to the 18th of March, in 
which he mentions the Arab reports of remark¬ 
able antiquities in the desert of Khabour, which 
have never been visited by European footsteps, 
and toward the exploration of which he was 
just setting out, with an escort of Arab Sheiks 
and their followers, in all, to the number of 
seventy or eighty in company. Daring his 
absence on this new track, the excavations at 
Nimrood are to be continued by the parties em¬ 
ployed oif that work, which has recently fur¬ 
nished interesting acquisitions to Mr. Layard’s 
collection. One important inscription is men¬ 
tioned, and more winged-lions and bulls. 

The Times has an account of a new inven¬ 
tion for extinguishing fires, the work of Mr. 
Phillips—the agent used being a mixture of 
gas and vapor. A public experiment was 
made with it, at which a compartment of a 
large open building, quite twenty feet high in¬ 
side, was fitted up with partitions and temporary 
joisting of light wood, well soaked with pitch 
and turpentine, and overhung be.sides with rags 
and shavings soaked in the like manner. The 
torch was applied to this erection, and the 
flames, which a.sccndcd immediately, at length 
roared withai vehemence which drove the spec¬ 
tators back to a distance of forty feet, and were 
already beyond the power of water. The in¬ 
ventor then brought forward one of his hand 
machines, and threw out a volume of gaseous 
vapor, which in half a minute entirely suppressed 
all flame and combustion; and to show that 
the vapor which now filled the space was quite 
innoxious, Mr. Phillips mounted into the loft, and 
passed and repas.sed through the midst of it 
vith a lighted candle in his hand. The ma¬ 
chine with which this cflect was accomplished, 
was rather larger than a good sized coffee-pot, 
and consisted of three tin cases, one within 
another, and mutually communioatipg. There 
was a small quantity of water in the bottom of 
the machine, and in Uie centre case was a com¬ 
posite cake, of the size and color of peat, con¬ 
taining in the middle of it a phial of sulphuric 
acid and chlorate of potash. In order to put 
the machine into action this phial is broken, 
and a gaseous vapor is generated so rapidly' 
and in such quantity that it immediately rashes 
out from a lateral spout with great impetuosity 
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MowivBtiinDOiv^ cuiixstit^ VfiBirn. 

Mr. Miljppi W(ltSotA k vAdiiitci Iir‘i4i| TiA Lsximiinr l^ixMcvoa 4 f the montft 
sin oonld be mede eoMtiQa^ to the pt«lpoJ consfiriiee the Me dfso bsob of verf great 
for tfbioh it tree ietondefl' I preteoMe. TlM.4MdbMg«eg>Ay Burnt 

Sotoe rtoeot ex|teriauMito 4k light, in PirM, ‘waa jnat rekdp'ftr paUiMon, and ftom the ax. 
have ettieoted • giod gttention in the toaota givania the praoadii^pageaof thu Mag. 

Mtaatign oinlea. M. 7oiMMtlt% eidd to have aauie, oar naaden vOl raadify judge it to ba a 
prnotieally.damonati«ted 1 &b» l%ht trav^ laas book of mors than onSnair; Intareat. It ia fall 
rapidly thraagh water tM tfMgh air, thea|^ of anaodoto aad iaoident, often trivial in them* 
ha hia «^ pan>n»nfc« wHk inatmmenti &• aelvaa, hot akatehad with titotoritorif and wgnnth 
viaed by M. fttago, aad HUdniy under bit dh of maimer which oonatitnte the ohaftn of what* 
reotion. The hnpntanee ef the diaoovsry may avwr Homt vrritea. It will be a fkverite with 
be judged of from toe fkot that for the last summer raaders. Two octavo volumes of Seiao. 
twelve years M. Arego has been pdudering tiims from JfoiforK Stati TrialM, by Mr. Towmi. 
over It, and on toe means of efleoting it. nun, hade been published: they oompriae only 

Experiments have been made on toe maani five state trials properly so oalled, toe rest 
of proteoting the hands against molten metal, bring trials for murder, forgery, dueling, Iw. 
M. Cmae, in a paper submitted to^thk Aeademy The book k interesting and eminently readrirle. 
of Scienoes, thus detrils them: * General Kuapka's Mmoirt of tht War m Am. 

“ Having determined on investigating the gary have been publkhed, and attract toe attm. 
qaestom, whether the employment of liquid tion of the orit^ pen. The author was one 
snlphurons acid for moktening the hands woald of the I^ing generak in that gallant*bnt uto 
produce a sensation of coldness, when they are suooessfiil struj^^j and hk opinioas at the men 
immersed in toe melted metal, I iuunersed my engaged in U, aUfi toe caosee of its fidlnte, are 
hands, previously moktened with eulpharoik therefore entitled to notice and respaot. He 
aoid, in the meM lead, and experlenecd a een* regarde thd rakiag ri* the siege of E«»iam as 
sation of decided cold. I repeated tog experi* toe turning point in the oampaign. He epeaks 
ment of immersing toe hand in melted lead and of Kossuth ani^ Gdxsxir as the two great 
in fused oast-iron. Before experimenting with spirits of the vrar—the one a civilian, toe other 
the melted iron, I placed a stick, previously a soldier. The Athensum condenses hk vkws 
moktened with water, in the stream of hquid concerning them very sucoessfully. Kossuth, 
metal, and on withdrawing it found it to be according to him was a great and generous man, 


almost as wet os it was before, soareely any of of noble heart and fervid patriotism, at onoe an 
the moisture was evaporated. The moment a enthusiast and a Statesman, gifted with “ a 
dry piece of wood was placed m contact with the mysterious power” over “the hearts of hk 
heated metal, oombustion took pkoe. M. Cov* countrymenpossibly, however, of too mriaa* 
let and 1 then dipped our han^ into vessels of obolic and spiritual a temperament for toe 
tos liquid metal, and pqssed our fingers several crisis, and unfortunately a civilian, so that nut. 
times backward and forward through a stream withstanding his “ marvelous influenoe to touse 
of metal flowing from the famaoe, toe heat and bring into action the hidden energies of the 
from toe*radtation of the fused metal being at masses,” he could not “ give them a mlKtary 
the same ume almost unbearable. We varied organisation, Gorgey, on the other band, an 
these experiments for upward of two hours; able, hard-headed soldier, believing only in bat- 
and Madame Covlet, who assisted A these* ex- talions, and capable of using them weU, but 
periments, permitted her child, a girl of nine wanting enthusiasm, without great principle, 
years of age, to dip her hand in a crucible of without even patriotism, teoiturn and suspioions, 
red hot metal with impunity. We experiment- chafing against authority, and aiming torongfa- 
ed on toe melted iron, both with our hands out chiefly at hk own enddjjto the struggle, want- 
quite dry, and also when moistened with water, ing that breadth of intellect or strength of oour- 
aloohol, ud ether. The same results were j age that might have made bis selfishness splendid 
obtained as with melted lead, and each of ns in its aohievement. %d Kossuth had the mil- 
experienoed a sensation ri oold when employing itary training of Gdrgey, or had Gorgey had toe 
Buiphnrous aoid.” heart of Kossuth; or, finally, bad there been a 

A ciroular from Prof. Schumaoher has brought perfeot co-operation tetween the two men and 
an annonnoement of the discovery of a new toe pertks whioh they represented, Hungary 
tele^opio comet, by Dr. Peterson, at the Royal might have been saved. Nor, so far as Kossuth 
Observatory of Altona, on toe let of fiiay. was oonoemed, wm there any obstacle to simh 
“ TTnfavoralde weather,” says Mr.liiiid, writing oo-opention. Hkdirinterestedness, as ittei^hiBi 
to the limet, “ prevented any aoeurate observa- at last to resign ell into toe hands of Gorgey, 
torn that evening, but <m the following morning would have led him to do so, had it been neUes- 
at 11 o’otoek. mean time, toe position was in sary, at first. But Perosel and toe other g^n- 
ri^t ascension <49'’ 24" 8 *, and- north ^iunlin*- erak, who were friends of Kossuth, dkliked 
tion 710 19 / 34 >/ toemfwe Oo^y; never had full trust in him, and even 

sMte in the oonstellation Dtaoe. The right aooused him from the first of treachery. Gorgey 
asoenrion dimiBiriies about 48 " aad too ^li- k ahvo and rioh; toe earth covers the dead 
uatioa iaereases about 8 ' in the %iace of one bodies of many of hk former oomrades, pkroad 
.. I by toe bullet or strangled by toe ignorainious 
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oUMia live exiles in ▼nrioos lands. Of 
tiiM Ust is Eossotii. l^Fe is somcf^ibg 
stAing in the nnanhnitj with which aB teeti- 
amies combine as to the nobility of this man. 
Elren Gorgey, his foe, once wrote to Gettuml 
Klapka^" Kossuth alone is a damoal hpd 
generous oharaoter. It is a pitf he it not a 
soldier." Oeneral Klapka's own bode is an in> 
vdnntarj commentary <m this one tort—"O 
that Kossuth had been a soldier!" 

A volnme of selections from papdrs oontnb- 
uted to the Edinburgh Jlntiew, by Mr. Hkioit 
Eooers, has been published. They relate 
chiefly to questions of religions intdte^ or 
have an indirect bearing upon religions philoso* 
phy. Comparing them with the similar papers 
of Sir James Stephen, a oritioal journal says, 
the author is less wide and comprehensive in 
his range, in ex{Nression less eloquent and"orig« 
inal, but more practical in his views. ^He at* 
tioks tlfe two extremes of TraotariaOism and 
^epticiam; gives large and sound exjporitions of 
Dr. Whately’a views of criminal jurtspradenoe; 
and attempts special biograidiieal riceAes, such 
as Fuller’s, Luther's, Pascal’s, and PIsto's. 

The fourth volnme of Southvy's Lift and 
Corrapotuience has been issued, and sustains the 
interest of this veiy attractive ^rk. Southey’s 
Letters are among the best in the language, 
easy, nnafleoted, full of genial, intelligent criti¬ 
cisms upon men, books, and things; and abound¬ 
ing in attractive glimpses of the lives and char¬ 
acters of the eminent literary men who were 
his contemporaries. The new volume mentions 
that after Southey’s acrimonious letters to Mr. 
William Smith, M. P. for Norwich, appeared, 
he was ofier^ the editorship of the London 
Times, vrith a salary of oS2000, and a share of 
the paper, but declined it. 

The readers of the Excursion will remember 
diat it was announced ns the second part of a 
poem in three parts, called the Recluse. The 
first part was biographical, '^conducting the 
history of the author’s mind to the point when 
he was emboldened to hope that his faculties 
were snfliciently matured for entering upon the 
arduous labor whicliUbu had proposed to him¬ 
self;’’ and the third part consisted mainly of 
meditations in the author’s own person. It is 
now stated that the poem has been left in the 
hands of the author’s nephew. Rev. Dr. Chris¬ 
topher Wordswotth,Vdth directions that it should 
be published after his decease, together with 
such biographical notices as may be requisite to 
illustrate his writings. It is in fourteen cantos. 
A meeting of the personal friends and admirers 
of Wordsworth has been held, to take steps to 
erect a monument to his memoiy. 

There have been published a la^^ number 
of books of travel, among, wbioh the following 
are mentionedLord Cbeaney has issued the 
first portion of his narrative of the Government 
Expedition to the EuphnUa; and a certain 
Count SoUognb has recorded his traveling im¬ 
pressions of Young Russia, in a Ihrely little book 
called The Tarantas. An English artist, lately 


g lent in America has desoribed bis Jdvtn- 
I in' Cali/ondttf and Mr. Robert Baird, a 
ch invalid traveliag for health, with strong 
f prepossessions, but shrewd observant 
habits, has published two volumes on the West 
Juditi and Earth America in 1849. Also, pic¬ 
tures ed travel in the Canadas, in a book called 
die Shoe and Cdnot, by the Secretary to the 
Bonndaiy Commissioners, Dr. Bogley; a very 
qurions and complete revelation of Eastern life, 
in a ZWo Ttart* Rtuidtnee in a Levantine Fam¬ 
ily, desoribed by Mr. Beyle St. John; a peep 
into Earemberg and Franconia, by Mr. Whiting; 
a stkmmer ramble through Auvergne and Pied¬ 
mont, by the inteUigent Secretary of the Royal 
Society, Mr. Weld; the record of a brief holi¬ 
day in Spain, Qazpacho, by a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cunlhidge; Notes from Nineveh, by a 
clergyman who lately had religious duties 
in the East; and a satisfactory and compendious 
compilation called Nineveh and Pertepolit, by 
one of the oifioials of the British Museum. 

An article in the Quarterly Review, on the 
Flight of Lome Philippe and hit Family, in the 
Revolution, has attracted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion in faris. It was written by Mr. Croker, 
from materials supplied by the ex-king himself, 
and denounces Lamartine and the leading actors 
of the revolution, with the utmost bitterncM 
Lamartine has written a reply to it, the chief 
object of which is to refute one of the principal 
assertions of Mr. Croker, by proving that be, 
Lamartine, not only did not take measures* to 
prevent the flight of Louis Philippe and the 
members of his family, but that he actually 
exerted himself actively to have them placed 
out of the reach of danger. Ledbu Rolliu h«s 
occupied his leisure, during his exile in London, 
by writing a book on the Decadence of England. 
which abounds in the most extravagant state¬ 
ments and predictions. It is denounced, in the 
strongest terms, as a worthless compound of 
mafice an# credulity. 


The Obituary for the month embraces the 
name of M. Gay-Lussac, one of the great sci¬ 
entific men of Paris. The Press* says that few 
men have led a life so useful, and marked by so 
many labors. There Ls no branch of the phy.sical 
and chemical sciences which is not indebted to 
him for some important discoveiy. Alone, oi 
in conjunction with other eminent men, partic¬ 
ularly with M. Th6nard and M. de Humboldt, 
he carried his spirit of investigation into them 
all. At a very early age he was elected a memhei 
of the Academy of Sciences. In 1810, says M. 
Pouillet, speaking in the name of that academy, 
when the university opened, at length, its public 
courses of high teaching, it sought to associate 
in that object the most eminent scientific men of 
France, and M. Gay-Lussac, though very young, 
recommended himself to it by the double title 
of chemist and natural philosopher. “ M. G^- 
Lnssac was already famous by his discovery of 
the fundamdhtal laws of the expansion of gas 
and vapors; by a balloon ascent the most im 
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poKtHfi and alttPrt the enly one of wUeb the Mn. Empwi hbt «ott.iB7uw mA 
hiMoiy ct foienoe has ai^ record to keep; Ind Though netutidly ekderful, her spirito d«mr 
(or many enrks on oheipytry which tend^ to recovered the d|o(A lAie sustiuoed hy the di^th 
hw the haws o* which $t»t science wee slon of her distki||«i8hed partner, vj^om she has not 
anenrard to he estab&hed.” M. Ony-Lnmaa survived but months. Mrs. JeShey was horn 
was a peer of France. in Amerioat and was the grandniece of the 

The Brunels papers mention the premature oelehmted John Wilkes, and second wife of the 
death of M. P> Sodtbt, the eminent chemist,tat ^ late Lord Jeffrey, to whom she was married in 
the early age of thirty*two. M. Souyet was 1813. 
professor of chemistry at the Mut£$ de flrndtu^, I ——— 

and at the Royal Veterinary School at Brussels. I AITairs in Fsakcb ore without change. Thff * 
His funeral, on the 6th inst., wag attended by Assembly was proceeding with the bill for re* 
the most eminent scientific men fn firOsaeb; stricting thd suffiage, and some of its sections 
and M. Quetelet delivered an address, in which hod been adopted. No donbt was entertained 
he briefly enumerated the important discoveries of its final passage. It meets, however, with 
and chemical investigations that have rendered stem opposition, and will lay the foundation for 
the name of M. Souyet so well known. M. a settled popular discontent, highly unfavorable 
Sonyet had written several valuable obemicid to the permanence of the government or the 
works. I tranquillity of the Republic. No immediate 

The EMPKRoa of Crima, TAir-EwANs (the outbreak is apprehended, as the preparations of 
Lustre of Reason), “ depart npon the great the government are too formidable to allow it 
jonrney, and mounted upward on the dragon, the least chance of success. The government 
to be a gnest on high”—4n other words died, has adopted very stringent measures against 
on the 2dth of February, in the sixty-ninth year the opposition press. ()ii the 14th, M. Bonl^, 
of his age, and thirtieth ^ his reign.^ His death the great jnrinter of the Rue de Coq*Her»n, was 
is said to have been caused by the fatigne he deprived of his license as a printer. He was 
underwent at the funeral ceremonies*of the late the printer d* the Voix dii Peuple,” the “ R6 
Empress^Dosvager, his mother-in-law. The«publique,” the*" Estafette,” and several other 
nomination of a successor in China rests always papers. The authorities seized all the presses, 
with the Emperor, and before his death Tan- and placed seals on them. In consequence of 
Kwang decreed that his fourth and only surviv- this step, the Editors issned a jrant letter ex- 
ing son should stieceod him. He ascended the plaining how their papers were prevented from 
throne the day of the Emperor’s death, and is to appearing. The e^tor of the “ Voix do Peu- 
reign under the title of Sze-hing. He is only pie" was brought again before the tribunals 
nineteen years of age. Keying, the former on the same day for attacks on the government 
Viceroy at Canton, is appointed his principal In the one cose the sentence previously pro* 

^ guardian, and will no doubt hold a high and an nuuncod against him of a year’s imprisonment 
influential position in the Cabinet. It is not and a fine of 4000f for an attack on M. Fonld’s 
likely that any material change in the policy of budget was confirmed, and for the other he 
the Government will take place, bnt from the was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a 
enlightened charneter of Keying and his knowl- line of 5000f. Conrtois and the Ahb6 Chatel 
edge of foreigners, the tendency of any new have been convicted by juries, of inflammatory 
measures will probably be toward o more liberal speeches at electoral meetings. The former was 
course. j condemned to a year’s imprisonment and lOOOf 

The Eart. op Roscommo-s died on the 15th fine, and two years’ more imprisonment if the 
Inst, at Blackrock, near Dublin, in the flfly-scoond flne be not paid. The Abbd Chatel has a 
year of his age. year’s imprisonment and 500f. fine. It seems 

MATOR-GENURAt. Sir James Sutherland, rather surprising that the government sbonld 
of the Ea.st India (’ompanj’s Service, died snd- obtain verdicts against the Socialists, consider- 
(lenly on the 15th, at his house. He had cn- ing bow Socialism has spread in Paiis 
joyod perfect health up to the day of his death, The French Embassador having been rivalled 
when he invited a large number of friends to from St. James's, General la Hitlc, the Minister 
dinner. He was giving instructions to his but- of War, read to the National Assembly on the 
ler with respect to the wines in his drawing- 16th, a letter he had written to the French 
room, and Lady Sutherland was standing near Embassador at London, in consequence of in- 
him. He suddenly grasped her shoulder, fell to fraction, by England, of the conditions on which 
the grouni), and di^ in a lew minutes. He' Franco had agreed to net as mediator in the 
was m the sixty-sixth year of his age, and had aflairs of Greece. The letter, after a summary 
seen a great deal of service in India. of the oirourastanccs of the misunderstanding, 

The “ Scottish Press ’’ records the demise of and the demand that it should bo set to rights, 
Mrs. Jxfprev, the widow of one whoso death proceeded to say; “ This demand not having 
was so recently the cause of an almost universal been listened to, it has appeared to us that the 
sorrow. Shortly after Lord Jefllrey’s decease, prolongation of your sojourn at London is not 
^his widow, alTootod in a more than ordinary compatible with the dignity of the Republic, 
degree by the sad event, broke her establish- The President has ordered me to invite you to 
and took up her abode with Mr. and return to France, after having adcredited M. 
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of Ciuurgi d’Afi»re$,” o iw ovul, o 00000 ^ of minirtew ww hold, m 
nil ooaa|lBdBa» **yoo witt hove the goodMae to ^ Woh k was decided to oppose hy uwoe the 
Mai^tUo pw ^ dispatoh to Ifard Palmerston.” I ng’s departure. His Majes^ was pus^ 
’haoeuaoeaKnt was raoeived fay the R^t a der arrest. Sentries were statiDned at the 
‘OSMk loud acclamations, the Left, or Masintani door of his apartment, and the King remained 
fMtrty remaining sdent. a prisoner during four hours, at the end of which 

time his Majesty capitoJsted, and oven consented 


In 6bxxany the Erfurt Parliament, having 
finished the revisal of its proposed Constitution 
for the German Union, dissolved itself, and has 
'*been succeeded by two separate Convocations. 
The one is held in Frankfort, and consists of the 
representatives of the old Germanic confedera¬ 
tion, convoked by the Emperor of Austria, with 
the objeot of re-organizing that confederation. 
This oonferenoe includes all the secondary States 
of the old confoderatfon except Oldenburg and 
Frankfort itself though the assembly is bold 
within its own walls. The other, held at Berlin, 
was assembled by the king of Prussia, and con¬ 
sisted of twenty-one heads of sovereign houses, 
with representatives of the three Hanse to«’ns, 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Lnbeck. This last con¬ 
vention has finished its sittings, and the mem¬ 
bers, previous to separating, were entertained 
I 7 the king at a banquet on the 16th, when hts 
iniyes^ addressed them in a speech expressive 
of his satisfaction with their pt^eedings. 

On the 22d Jn Attrmpt v>a* Made on the Lift 
of the King of Prossia, by a serjeant of artillery 
named Semloga, who fired a pistol at him as 
he was setting oat for Potsdam, and wounded 
him slightlyjn the arm. The assassin was im¬ 
mediately apprehended. 

The only political news from Spaiv during 
the month, rdated to some palace intrigues in 
which the Queen, King-Consort, and General 
Narvaez were concerned. One evening m the 
last week of April the King suddenly notified to 
General Narvaez and the rest of the cabinet his 
intmition of quitting Madrid in order not to be 
present at the acconehement of the Queen. 
After exhausting all means of persuasion to in¬ 
duce hinl to change his purpose, but which were 1 
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The ir»HTr of tA Human Races proved to 
Bx THE Doctrine op Scripture, Reason, ' 
AND Science. By the Rev. Thomas Smyth, 
D.D. Now Tork: George P. Putnam. | 
12mo, pp. 404. I 

The question discussed in the present volume, 

18 one that has excited great attention among 
modern savans, and more reeeoUy, has obtained 
a fresh interest from the speculatimu oin^rning 
it by the popular scientific leoturer Irofessor 
Agassiz of Harvard Univerai^. In many re¬ 
spects, Dr. Smyth has shown himself admirably 
qnalified for ftie task he has nndertaken. He 
Mngs to the discussion of the subject, the re- * 


I te accompany the Queen in an open carriage in 
I her nsual evening drive on the Prado. 

After a Drought of Five Yean, the province 
I of Murcia has been visited by a copious rain. 

I It was enrions to observe the young children 
, who had never seen rail, in their lives, evince 
as much alarm as if some frightful accident had 
happened. Rain also has fallen in the vast 
1 Huerta,” or garden-land of Valencia: the sim¬ 
ple inhabitants of the villages, in the height of 
their joy, have carried their tutelary saints about 
the streets with bands of rustic music. 

At about a league from Saragossa a Powder- 
mill exploded and many lives were lust. Parts 
oS human bodies, remnants of clothing, and the 
remains of beasts of burden, were fonnd scattered 
in every direction. The ediflc-o was shattered 
to pieces. 

t _ 

Since the Pope bas established himself iii 
Rovb. that capital has been very quiet. The 
French commandant, General Paraguay d'Hil- 
liers, has returned to Pans, but the French 
troops remain. The Pope adheres to his high¬ 
handed measures of reaction. Rome is full of 
mysterious rumors, not entitled, however, to 
much credit. The Pope is accused of an at¬ 
tempt to escape from that city, and his con¬ 
tinuance there is only attiihiitcd to the vigilance 
with which his movements are watched by thev 
French. Tuscany is about to lie occupied by 
14,000 Austrian troops, the time ol occu|)atiun 
to be determined by the will and convenience 
of the Cabinet of Vienna. There is a rumor 
that, as a counterbalance. Savoy is to be occu- 
pied by a Ftench army It is feared that plans 
are in agitation for the political enthrallment ol 
all Italv. 


NOTICES. 

•sources of great and various learning, the mature 
rcsidts of elaborate investigation, a familiarity 
with the labors of previous writers, and a lively 
and attractive style of composition. The argu¬ 
ment from Scripture is dwelt upon at consider¬ 
able length, and though presented in a furoible 
manner, betrays the presence of a certain tinc¬ 
ture of professional zeal, which will tend to 
vitiate the eflect on the mind of the scientific 
reader. Under the head of the Former Civil- 
ization of Black Races of Men, a great variety 
of curious facts are adduced, showing the orig¬ 
inal sagacity and advancement in all worldly 
knowledge an6 science, by which the family of 
Ham was distingnished The testimony of a 



^oatfaem divine ot eueh Ugh emioenon'M |>r 
Sinyth, td.the primitive equality in the iinU 
leotnal {aonUiaa of th#i«egm and Euronan 
racei^ ia not a little Ke|iiarkU>le, and epcw 
well for his pandor and breadth of oomprehenann. 
The disoussion of the origin of the varietienin 
the baman race is oonduoted with great ui«- 
nuity and copious erndition, bat it must be )d- 
mitted, hardly succeeds in making oat a case 
to the satisfaction of the inquirer, who reg^r^ 
the subject only in the light of histoiy and phi¬ 
losophy. 

The influence of the theory which he opposes, 
on the relations of the Southern States, is con¬ 
sidered by Dr. Smyth to be of a difierent char¬ 
acter from that set forth by many writers. He 
believes that it would be soicidU to the South 
in the maintenance of her true position toward 
her colored population. The diversity of the 
Black and White races was never admitted by 
the fathers of the country. They always re¬ 
cognized the colored race which had been prov¬ 
identially among them for two centuries and a 
half as fellow-beings with the same original 
attributes, the same essential character, and the 
same immortal destiny. The introduction of a 
novel theory on the subject, Dr. Sfhyth main¬ 
tains, would be in the highest degree impolitic 
and dangerous, removing from both master and 
servant the strongest bonds which now unite 
them, and by which they are restrained from 
licentious, immoral, and cruel purposes. 

Without reference to many statements, which 
will prmluce the widest latitude of opinion in 
regard both to their soundness and their accu¬ 
racy, the work of Dr. Smyth may be commended 
as a treatise of the highest importance in the 
scicntiiic discussion to which it is devoted, 
' abounding in materials of inestimable value to 
the student, tilled with the proofs of rare culti¬ 
vation and scholar-like refinement, and every 
way creditable to the attainments and the ability 
of the author and to the literatiirg of th» South. 


lIisTOKiCAL View of the LanoUaoes ano 
Literatfre of the Slavic Nations ; with 
A Sketch of their Popflar Poetry. By 
Talvi. With n prefaeo by Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D. New York: George P. Put¬ 
nam. 12mo., pp. 412. 

It is rarely that a subject is treated with the 
profound investigation, vigorous anal)’sis, and 
intelligent comprehensiveness which are exhib¬ 
ited in the discussion of the interesting literary 
topics to which the present work is devoted. 
The authoress, whose name is concealed in the 
mystic wbrd Talvi, is understood to be the lady 
of Rev. Professor Robinson, and her rare ac¬ 
complishments in various departments of learn¬ 
ing have long since established her intellectual 
reputation in the most cultivated European 
circles. TTsually written in her native German 
language, her productions are perhaps not so 
extensively known in this oounffy, although few 
of our educated scholars are ignorant of her 


— ■ ■ 

researches itt ft provlaoe of literatiue wkh wUob 
her name has become, to a great degree, idw 
tified. OB--. 

The vbiattft tkow published is oharaoterized 
by the extent and thoroughness of iu investiga- 
tions, its acute and judicious oriticisms, its warm¬ 
hearted reoognition of true poetry, even in an 
bumble garb, and the force and facility of its 
style. The last trait is quite remarkable, con¬ 
sidering the writer is using a foreign language.. 
There is little, either in the translations or the 
original portion of the work, to remind us that 
it is the production of one to whom the language 
is noftnative. 

After describing the old, ecclesiastical Slavic 
Literature, the authoress proceeds to the literary 
monuments of the Eastern and Western Slavi, 
giving an elaborate account of the Russian, 
Servian, Bohemian, and Polish literatures, with 
glances at the achievements of several less im- 
liortant branches of the great Slavic race. In 
the coarse of this discussion, a great variety of 
rare and curious information is presented, of 
high importance to the student of ethne^raphy 
and history, and accompanied with complete and 
lucid references to the original sources- The 
most attractive feature of the work to the gen¬ 
eral reader witl doubtless be the sketch of the 
popular poetry of the Slavic nations, illustrated 
with abundant specimens of songs and ballads, 
many of which are marked with a strong natural 
pathos and tenderness, and all of them possess¬ 
ing a oertain rustic simplicity, wUch Ls usually 
of a very pleasing character, and seldom oflensive. 


Hints toward Reforms, in Lectures, Address¬ 
es, and other Writings. By Horace Greeley. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 12mo, 

pp. 400. 

A HANDSOME volumo. Consisting principally 
of Lectures delivered before popular Lyceums 
and Young Men’s Associations, with several 
brief Essays on subjects of popular interest. 
The distinguished author presents his views on 
the various topics which come under discussion 
' with inimitable frankness and good humor, and 
in the fresh, flowing, unaffected style, which 
gives snob a charm to the productions of his 
pen, even with readers who most strongly dissent 
from his conclusions. Among tho questions con¬ 
sidered in this volume arc Tho Emancipation of 
Labor, The Ideal and the Actual of Life, The 
Formation of Character, The Social Architects, 
Alcoholic Liquors, Tolmoco, The Trade Reform, 
The Chimsh and the Age, Humanity, and several 
others of perhap.*! still more general interest. 
The admirers of the author, as woll as all who 
are interested in the que-stion of Social Reform, 
whether ranking themselves among the Conserv¬ 
atives or Progressives, will welcome this work 
as the only compact and systematic expression 
of his peculiar theories, now before the public, 
and os a ^uable manual for reference on many 
points wbm engage a large share of attention 
at the present day. 
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ANToRihA; oa, the Fall of Rome. A Romanoe 

a the Fifth Century. By W. Wilkie Collins. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 8vo, 

pp. 160. 

It is long since 'ho English press h^s sent 
ftnth a more truly classical and magnificent 
romanoe, than the present narrative of some of 
the thrilling scenes which attended the downfall 
of the Roman Empire. The author has been 
**known heretofore by the biography of his father, 
die celebrated historical and Wdsoape painter, 
the friend of Coleridge and Allston; but that 
work gives no promise of the splendor of.imag- 
ination, and the rare constructive power which 
are shown in the composition of Antonina. It 
is one of those rich and gorgeous portraitures, 
glowing with life and radiant with beauty, which 
make a profound impre.ssion on their first ex- 
Ubition, and long continue to haunt the mem¬ 
ory with ^eir images mingled loveliness and 
terror. 

D. and J. Sadiier have issued a translation of 
the Abbe Martinet’s celebrated Sofution of 
OrttU Problenu placed vAthin the Reach of every 
Mind, with a preface by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
oS New York, Dr. Hughes. TKis work holds a 
high rank in modem Catholic literature, and is 
brought before the American public by Bishop 
Hugh» in a warm introductory encomium. It 
discusses many of the leading religious quc.stiuns 
of the day iq a racy and pointed style, and while 
opposing what the author deems the errors of 
Protestantism in general, reserves its hottest fire 
for modern Pantheism, Socialism, Rationalism, \ 
and other kindred innovations, w'hich ho reg.ards 
as gaseous exhalations from the bottomless pit, 
taking a visible form in these latter days. From 
the well-known ability of the author, and the .spicy 
relish of his pen, the work is adapted to make a 
sensation beyond the pale of the Catholic Church, 
without taking in account the high-toned sarcasm 
of the preface, in which department of composi¬ 
tion the talents of Bishop Hughes are unques¬ 
tionable. 


sti tistical, mid practiqal details, and which will 
be 'considered as essential to all who wish to 
00 nprehend the subject, in its various bearings 
w ether engineers, stockholders, or travelers, 
as fire and water to the locomotive. Dr. Lard- 
n|r has brought together the results of long and 
laborious research, and many portions of his do- 
sanptive narrative arc as entertaining as a novel, 
and more so. 

,D. Appleton & Co. have published The Lon* 
Dove, an Indian story of the revolutionary period, 
redolent of sentimentality and romance run wild, 
betraying a great waste of power on the part of 
the anonymous writer, who has evidently more 
talent than is made use of to advantage in the 
present work. 

MezzofantPs Method apjdied to the Study of the 
French Language, by J. Romer, published by 
the same house, is a work of great plulological 
interest, on account of the curious an.alogics 
which it describes, and contaias an excellent 
collection of specimens from French poets and 
prose writers, but its value a.s a practical manual 
for the teacher can be determined only by use. 

The Ojibway Conquest, by Kah-gc-gnh-gah- 
bowh, or George Copway, is.sued by G. Putnam, 
will find a place among the curiositic.s of litera¬ 
ture as the production of a native Indian Chief, 
whose muse has been inspired by the forest 
and stream of his original haunts, without having 
incurred a large debt to the influence of civiliza¬ 
tion. Copwiiy is an exemplary Christian and 
an intelligent man, but he will get less fame 
from his poetry than from his descent. 

Stx Months in the Gold Mines, by E. Gonlil 
Buffum, from the press of Lea and Blanchard, 
is one of the most readable books which have, 
sprung up under the California excitement, the. 
I author having been familiar with the country 
' before the gold fever hud broken out. His st\ le is 
j .straight-forward and pleasant, showing mure of 
I the soldier and adventurer than the scholar, but 
< none vhc wofse for th,at. His information aji- 
I pears to have been collected with great care, 
j when it was not gained by personal observation. 

: and has the outward and inward signs of authen. 


Harpei^ and Brothers have issued the second tieity, to a very satisfaetorv degree. The book 
number of Lossing’s Field Booh of the Revolu- j can not fail to be aceejitable to all who have one 
tion, a work, which from the novelty of its plan j foot in California, as well as m the few readers 
and the ability of its execution, ha.s already proved I who are not in that condition, 
a general favorite with the reading public. It j Crocker and Brewster. Boston, have publi.shed 
combines the atltltentioity of history with the an admirable treatise, entith'd Jlslronumy, or the 
freshness of personal narrative, and in the rich- World as It Is and as It Jppears, iiiiderstiKJd to 
ness and beauty of its embellishments is hardly be from the pen of a highly intelligent lady of 
surpassed by any of the serials of the day. i that city. It is equally excellent for the chaste 
The same bouse have published an original beaut}' of its style, the clearness of it.s scientific 
translation of Lamartine’s Past, Present, and expositions, and the completeness and accuracy 
Future of the French Republic, which will be read of the inform,ation which it presents, 
with interest on account of the character of the ; W. B. Smith and Co,, Cincinnati, have pub- 
author, and the light it throws on the practical lishod a large Treatise on the Principal Diseases 
workings of Democracy in Franoa, though it has of the Interior Valley of North America, by 
little of the fiery rhetoric of most of his former Daniel Drake, M.D,, which discusses the subject 
writings. great learning, and in a popular stylo. It 

Harper and Brothers have issue^^reprint of can hardly fail to take the rank of a standard' 
Dr. Lardner's Railway Economy inEurope and | authority in fhf important department which it 
jSmerica, a work overflowing with scientific, treats. 
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C ARRIAGE COSTUME.—Dioss of bright apple-green silk; the skirt'with three 
deep flounces pinked at ih# edges. The corsage high and plain. Mantelet 
of very pale lilac silk, trimmed with two rows of lace de laine of the same color, and each row of 
^ , lace surmounted by pasM- . 

mentcrie. The lace dx- 
tends merely round the 
back part of the mantelet, 
and the fronts are trimmed 
with passementerie only. 
Bonnet of white crinoline, 
with rows of lilac ribbon 
set on in bonillonndes. 
The bonnet is lined with 
white crape, end the un¬ 
der-trimming consists of 
bouquets of lilac and white 
flowers. Straw-colored 
kid gloves. White silk 
parasol. 

Fig. 2. Bridal Dress 
FOR THE Marriage Cer¬ 
emony. — Robe of white 
poult de soie. The skirt 
very full, and ornamented 
in front with five rows of 
lace, finished at each end 
with bowg of white satin 
The rows of lace are of 
graduated lengths, the 
lower row being about a 
quarter and a half long, 
and the upper one not 
more than five or six 
inches. The corsage is 
high at the back, but open 
in front nearly as low as 
the waist, and edged round 
with a fall of lace, narrow’- 
ing to a point in front. 
Within the corsage is worn 
a chemisette, composed of 
rows of lace failing down¬ 
ward, and finished at the 
throat by a band of inser¬ 
tion and an edging stand¬ 
ing up. The .sleevc.s arc 
demi-Iong and loose at tho 
lower part, and the under- 
sloevcs are composed of 
three broad rows of lace. 
The hair in waved ban¬ 
deaux on the forehead, mid 
the back hair partly plut- 
ed and partly curled, two 
long ringlets dropping on 
each side of the neck. 
Wreath of orange blw- 
som, jasmine, aiui white 
roses. Long bridal vail 
of Brussels net. 
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Pio. 8.^The reirt*al of an old fashion has recently hxcited the attentiop of Hie havt ton abroad. 
A: of the style is given in the Engraving, M 3. It is designed chiefly for a rich riding- 

. , dress, ro being too long in the skirt for the prom- 

' '' enade, knd not convenient for the drawing-room. 

It' is c/ftied the Moldavian Style; a petite vute of 
dark gpen cloth entirely covered with an embroidery 
of laooi imitating gwtp«re royal, and displaying the 
i ^ shape fri> the greatest perfection. The skirt is very 

\ ample and cut in a novel manner so as to fall in 

' !|pRm \ long folds like an antique drapei^'. The front is 

ijll Mm K vE \ ornamented with an apron-trimming of deep lace. 

* // sleeves are demi-long; the hands and wrists 

/ '/ covered by long white gloves. When in full dress 

/ M h for the saddle, a gray beaver hat is worn, the brim 
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low in front, and turned up at 
the sides, and ornamented with 
a long, ta'isted ostrich feather; 
cambric collar and manchettes 
(ruffles) each closed by a dou¬ 
ble button of rubies or other 
precious stones. 
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SIR THOMAS UOEB 




(From tlio Art Joamtl ] 

PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOME OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE 
»9 MRS S C HALL. 

HILE living 
in the netgh- 


to look up¬ 
on the few 
brc^en walls 
that once in¬ 
closed the 
resklenoe of 
Sir Thomas 
More, a man 

who, despite the bitterness inseparable from a 
persecuting age, was of most wonderful good- 
Yol. L— Ko, 3—T 


hoffaood of 
ditolaea, we 
dKenmned 



ness as well as intdlectual power We first 
read over the memones of km preserved by 
Erasmus, Hoddesdon, Roper. Aubrey, his own 
namesake, and others It is pleasant to muse 
over the past, pleasknt to know that much of 
malice and bigotry has departed, to return no 
more, that the presence of a spirit which could 
render even Sir Thomas More unjust and, to 
seeming, orud, is passing away Though we 
do implicitly believe there would bo no lack of 
great hearts, and brave hearts, at the present 
day, if It were necessary to bni^ them to %e 
test, sUli there have been few men likd pfik 
him. It IS a pleasant and a profl.tablo task, so 
to sift through past ages, so to ^separate the 
wheat from the ohafi[| to see, wdidn ^e feehngs 
of party and prejudice siidc to their proper m- 
aignificanoe/ how the moraUy great stands forth 
in Its own digmty, bright, glorious, and ever¬ 
lasting St Evremond sets forth the firmneas 
and constancy of ntrpmus Arbiter in bis last 







m HARpEB^s Hm 

^H O m etag. Bod imagines he discovers w tiiem a 
Hwihtjr of mi nd and resolation, thtm ui 
of ^eca, Cato, or Socrates himseB!; 
m^tUihoa says, and \ie con not bat thiAk 
traly, “that if he aas so well pleased vntk 
gayety of humor in a djing man, he might have 
fiMM a much more noble iiistanoe of it m % 
Thomas More, who died upon a point of Tei^glon, 
hhd la respected as a martyr by that ai^e jfor 
which he puSered ” What was pious philosophy 
hr this oxtraordioory man, might seetn frenzy in 
any pae who does not rcsemwa hiAi as well m 
the hheerfufiiesb of his temper as in the sanctity 
of bis life and manners , 

CMi, that some such man as ha were to sit 
upmi our woolsack now, what wOald the world 
think, if when the mighty oraele commanded 
the next cause to come on, the leply should bt 
“ Please your ifood lordship, tiure u rut othet ' \ 
Well might the smart epigrammatist write 
When Moan some fane had i hanrcUor liecn 
Mo woBS sails did renuan 
1 he samo shall uorer hobe be sera, 

1 lU Hose he there again I 

We mused over the history of bis lime until we 
slept, and dreamed and first in out dream we 
saw a fair meadow, and it was sprinkled over 
with white daisies, and a buU w is feeding 
f herein and as wc looked uiion him ho grew 
fittci Slid fattei ani ruircd in the wantomuss 


Tl^a tre board & trumpet ringing its scarlet 
ipmic through thn oir^t and we sto^ in the old 
tiluiard at WhitehaU, and the pompous Wolsey, 
thei bloated king, the still hving Holbein, tte 
pM oresque Smrey, the Aragonian Catharine, 
tb( gentle Jane, the butterfly Anne Bullon, the 
00 ‘rse>8eeming blit wnse<thinking Ann of Cleves, 
thi precise Cathenne How aid, and tbe 8tout> 
hearted Cathenne Parr, passed us so closely by, 
that we could have touched tbeir garments, 
thefi a bowing troop of court gallonts came on 
others whose names and ac turns you may read 
of in history, and thtn the hero ol our thoughts, 
Sir Ibomas More—well diesscd, for it was a 
time of pagemts—was talking somewhat apart 
to his pilc-focod fiiend Frasraus, while “Son 
Hoper, as the chancellor lovtd to call his son- 
tn law stood watchfully and rcspectfullv a httle 
on on< side Even it wo had never seen the 
pictures Holbcui punted of his first pation, we 
should have known him by tht bright benevo¬ 
lence ol his aspect, the singular purity of his 
complexion his penetrating yet gcntli cjis 
and the incomparable grindeur with whuh 
virtue and independence dignified even an in 
diileient figure Ills smile was so c itching that 
the most broken hoaitnl were won bi it to In 
get their sonows, and his voue love and swte 
though it was was so distinct that we hoaid 
It above all the coarse jests bud mnsic and 


of power ind strength so that the eirth tiem trumpet calls of the v un and idle eiovvd And 
bled and he plucked the branch* s oil the trees while we listened we awoke, rt solved next 
and trampkd oi the ancient inilosiiros of the day to make our pilgiimage, ptifdtl) satisfiid 
mcadiw and is he stoinic 1 and bellowed, and at the outset that thniich no bwer thin f lur 
de tr vid, the daisies hi came human heads, and 1 houses m Chelsea contend for the hoii r f his 
the f reature flung them iboiit and wormed his' rosidenee Dot tor King s arguments in lav ir of 
hoofs in the hot blood that flowed from them the site being the same os that of Bt iiifort 
and we grew sick and sonj at heirt and House—^upon the greatei part of which now 
thought is tht re ii one to slay the destroyer’ stands Beaufort row—iie the most tondusivc 
And when wo looked again the Finhth Harry those who arc cm ions in the matter can go and 
was alone in the meadow and, while manj see his manuscripts m the Biitish Museum 
heads were hing upon the grass some kept Passing Beaufort-row, we proceeded straight 
perpetually bowing bcino him, whilt others on to the tupn leading to the Chelsea Clocks 
sung his prai«c« as wise, just, and mercifnl hotut 
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It w »(tTt '&14)" f»atcljed-ap, 8||f,'| 

containing, {)erhaps, but. tiw bf the .onj Ihal! 
atones, yet interesting as being the logo* 
mtn^C to the offices of Beaufoin-Hoara; rc> 
also, as the dwelling of a famil. of 
the h$ihe of Hoarg^, who ha^ ocenpjed itifor 
more than a hundteil years, the first possewor 
. being gardener 4o Sir Hans Sjoan^, wlJWe 
possession, aficr a lapse of years, tmd nrnny 
changes, a portion of Sir Thomas More’s prop, 
erty had passed. This Howard had skill iif the 
distilling of herbs and perfumes, which his de¬ 
scendant carries on to this day. We lifted the 
heavy brass knocker, and were admitted into 
the “old clock-house.” The interior shows 
evident marks of extreme age, the flooring being 
ridgy and seamed, bearing their marks with a 
discontented creaking, like the secret murmurs 
of a faded beauty against her wrinkles! On 
' the counter stood a few frost-bitten geraniums, 
and drawers, containing various roots and seeds, 
vrerc ranged round the walls, while above them 
were placed g<H)d stool cptart and pint bottles 
of distilled waters. The man would have it 
that the ‘•clock-house” was the ‘Teal original” 
lodjie-entrance to “ Beauforl Houseand so 
we jigrecd it might have been, but not, ‘‘per- 
haps," built during Sir Thomas More's lifetime. 
To this insinuation he turned a deaf car, assur¬ 
ing us that his family, having lived there so 
long, must know all alKuit it, and that the 
brother of Sir Hans Sloane’s gardener had made 
the great clock in old Chelsea Church, as the 
"church hooks could prove. “ You can, if you 
please," he said, ‘‘go under the archway at the 
side of this house, leading info the Moravian 
chapel and hurying-ground, where the notice, 
that ‘ within are the Park-chapel Schools,’ is 
put nil.” And that is quite true; the Moravians 
now only use the cliapel which was erected iiT 
their hurying-ground to perform an occasional 
funeral .sortice in, and so they ‘‘let it” to the 
infant school. The hurying-grounjj is very pretty 
in tiic sitininer time. Its space occupies only & 
small portion of the chancellor’s garden; part 
of its walls arc very old, and th» «outh one 
ccrfainly belonged to Beaufort Hoiist^ There 
have been some who trace out a Tudo, arch j 
and one or two Gothic windows as having been 
filled up with more modern mason-work: hut 
that may he fancy. There seems no doubt that 
the .Moravian chapel stands on the site of the 
old stables. 

“Then,” we said, “the clock-house could 
only have been at the entrance to the offices.” 
The man looked for a moment a little hurt at 
this observation, as derogatory to the dignity of 
his dwclliilg, but he smiled, and said, “ Perhaps 
BO;” and very good-naturedly showed the 
cemetery of this interesting people. Indeed, 
their original settlement in Chelsea i.s quite a 
romance. The chajKil stands to the left of the 
hurying-ground, which is entered by a primitive 
•wicket-gate; it forms a square of thick grass, 
crossed by broad gravel walk% kept with the 
greatest neatness. The tombstones are all flat, 


and titp gimiiifiiiot raised atravft 
sward. ''They are of two inzes only: the lat^ » 
for grown persons, the smaller' lor ohifairaa; 
The inscriptions cm the gravc-stones; in genmsi, 
seldom record iraore than the mimes and ages 
of thja persons interred. The men are buried in 
one ditrision, the women in another. We read 
one OT the names, and tjliey were quaint 

aiid. strange ; “Anne Rypberia Hurloch 
“ Anna. Benigna La Troteand one was 
especially interesting, James Gillray, forty yearS 
sexton to this simple cemetery, and father of 
Gillray, the H. B. of the past century. One 
thing pleased ns mightily, extreme old age 
to which the dwellers in this house seemed to 
have attained. 

A line of ancient trees runs along the back 
of the narrow gardens of Milraan’s-row, which 
is parallel with, but further from town than 
Beaufort-row, and alTords a grateful shade in 
the summer time. We resolved to •g'alk quietly 
round, and then enter the chapel. How strange 
the changes of the world! The graves of a 
simple, peace-loving, unambitious people were 
lying around us, and }'et it was the place which 
Erasmus describes as “ Sir Thomas More’s 
estate, purchased at Chelsey,” and where “he 
built him a hsiise, neither mean nor subject to 
envy, yet magnificent and commodious enough.” 
How dearly he loved this place, and how much 
care ho be.stowed upon it, can be gathered from 
the various documenis still extant.* The brav¬ 
ery with which, soon after he 'was elected a 
burgess to parliament, he opposed a subsidy 
demanded by Henry the Seventh, with so much 
power that he won the parliament to his opin- 


* After tlic death of More, this favorite borne of his, 
where he had so frequent)}' gathered “a choice company 
of nlcu distinguished by their genius and learning,’* 
passed into the rapacious hands of his bad sovereign, 
and by him was presented to Sir William Fawlet, ulti¬ 
mately Lord High Treasurer and Marquis of Winchester; 
from his hands it passed into Lord Uacre’s, to whom 
succeeded Lord Burghley; then followed his son, the 
Karl of Salisbury, us its master; from him it passed suc- 
ressivoly to the Earl of l.incoln, Sir Arthur Gorges, the 
Earl of Middlesex, Villicra duke of Buckingham, Sir 
Bulstrode Whiteloek, the second Duke of Buckingham, 
the Earl of Bristol, the Duke of Beaufort, and ultimately 
to Sir Hans Sloauc, who obtained it in 173?, and after 
keeping it for two years riiacd it to tlic ground; an 
unhappy want of reverence uu tlie part of tlio groat 
naturalist for the home of so many great men. Tliere is 
a print of it by J. KnylT, in lli'iSi, which is copied (p.S9^: 
it shows some old features, but it Inul then been enlarged 
and altered. Erasmus has well <h'scribed it as it was in 
More’a hfetimo. It had “a chnpci, a library, and a gal¬ 
lery, called the New Ituilduigs. ii good distance from his 
main house, wherein Ids custom was to busy himself in 
prayer and na ditnUon, whensoever he was at leisure.’* 
Heywood,in his H ihro (I'loreiice. 1556), describes “the 
garden as wonderfully charming, both from the advant¬ 
ages of its site, for from one part almost the whole of 
the noble ci^ of London was visible, and from the other 
the beautiful I'homcs, with green meadows by woody 
eminencks all around, and also for its own beauty, for it 
was crowned with au almost perpetual verdura." At 
one side was a Bmalt green eminence to command th« 

pruApocts 





ton, aM'^sednsed the king so grehtlyj 
fif revenge, he coranaiued the yoong bwlriflw’* 

td'the Tower, and hned him in the fine to 
.of. a hundred pounds 1 That bravery remained he 
jKith him to the last, and with it was mingled 




aiAip Tioity which so frequently and so beau* 
]y blends with thsHntellectuality that seems 
h belong to a higher world than this. When 
took to marrylig,” he fancied the aedond 
ightor of a Mr. Colt, a gentleman 4 ^ Essex; 



yet when he considered the pain it must give 
the eldest to see her sister prefeired before her, 
he gave up his first love, and framed hi-> fancy 
to the elder. This lady died, after having 
brought him four children; but his second 
choice. Dame Alice, has always seemed to us a 
punishment ^and a sore trial. And yet how 
bt'.au*iful!y does Erasmus de.scribe his mode of 
Uvimr in this very place : “ He convorseth with 
his wife, his son, his daughter>in-}aw, his three 
daughters and their husbands, w’lth eleven 
grandchildren. There is not a man living so 
alTectiouate to bis children as he. He loveth 
his old wife as if she were a young inaiil; he 
persuadeth her to play on the lute, and so with 
the like gentleness he ordcreth his family. Such 
is the excellence of his temper, that whatsoever 
happeneth that could not be helped, he loveth, 
as if nothing could have happened more happily. 
You would say there was in that place Plato's 
academy: but I do his house an injury in com¬ 
paring it to Plato’s academy, where there were 
only disputations of numhers and geometrical 
figures, and sometimes of moral virtues. I 
should rather call his house a school or univers¬ 
ity of Christian rwigion; for, though there is 
none therein but readeth and studyeth the liberal 
sciences, their special care is piety and virtue.’'* 

* The conduct of this groat man's house was a mode] 
to all, and as near an approach to hia own Utopia as might 
well he. Erasmua aaya, “I ahould rather cuU Ida house 
a achool or^aiversitv of Christinii religion, for though 
there i^^gKic therein hut readeth and studyeth tho liberal 
■deaeS^ their special care is piety and virtue; there is 
no quarreling or intemperate words heard; none aeon 
idle; which household discipline that wotthy gentleman 
doth not govern, but with all kind and courteous benevo¬ 
lence.'* TTie servanbmen abode on one side of the house, 
the women on another, and met at pn^er-time, or on 
diureb leetivala, when Mure would read and expound to 


The kihg was used to visit his “beloved 
chancellor’’ hero for days together to admire 
hi.s terrace overhanging the Thames, to row in 
his state barge, to ask opinions upon divers 
matters, and it is said that the royal answer to 
Luther was composed under the chancellor's 
revising eye. Still, the penetrating vision of .Sir 
Thomas 'was in no degree obscured by this 
glitter. One day the king came unexpectedly 
to Chelsea, and having dined, walked with Sir 
Thomas for tlic space of an hour, in tho garden,, 
having his arm about his nock. We pleased 
ourselves with the notion that they walked 
where then we stood ! "Well might such con¬ 
descension cause his son Roper—for whom he 
entertained so warm an afTceiion—to congratu¬ 
late his fathgr upon such condescension, and to 
remind him that be had never seen liis majesty 
ap))roach such familiarity with any one, .save 
once, when he was seen to walk arm in arm 
with Cardinal Wolsey. “ I thank our Lord,” 
answered Sir Thomas, “ I find his grace my 
very good lor<l, indeed; and I do believe, he 

Uicm. lie su Rerad no cards or dire, but gave eurh one 
hiB garden-plot for reinxntion, or sot them to sing or play 
muFie. Hu had nn aHcction for all who truly served him, 
j and his daiighicrs' nurse is ns ntTectionately remenibered 
in his letters when from home ns are llwy tliemselvea. 
•' Tlioinns Mora sendi'th greeting to his most dear dauj^- 
tors Margaret Elizabeth, and Cecily; and lf> Margaret 
Cige>, as dear to him as if she were his own," arc his 
words in one letter; and his valutsl and Inirtworlhy 
domestics appear in the lamily pictures of the family by 
Holbein. They requited his uttarhinciit iiy truest fidelity 
and love; and his daugliter Margaret, in her Inst passion¬ 
ate interview with her fattier on Ids way to the Tower, 
was snceecded hy Margaret fiiggs and a innid-scrvant 
who embraced and kissed their coudcnincd master, " of 
whom, he said after, it was homely but very lovingly 
done." Of these and other of his servants, Erasmus re¬ 
marks, "after Hi^Thomas More’s death, notii; ever was 
touched with the least suspicion of any evil fame.” 















fttCUlMAOE'^ TfiE^irOME MORE: 


doth as singularly love me as any subject wi&n 
the realm; however, son^Roper, 1 may tell tuee 
I have no cause to bo prOud thereof, for if ^y 
head should win him a castle in Fiance, it sfaibld 
not fail to go off.’' ■ • - \ 

With the exception of his own family (tnd 
his wife formed an exception here), there arc fdw 
indeed of his contemporaries, notwithstandiig 
the euloginms they are prone to heap upon him, 
who understood the elevated and unwor^ly 
character of this extraordinary man. 

The Duke of Norfolk, coming one day to 
dine with him, found him in Qholsea Church, 
singing in the choir, with his surplice on. 
“What! what!” exclaimed the duke, “what, 
what, my Lord Chancellor a parish clerk! a 
parish clerk! you dishonor the king and his 
office.” And how exquisite his reply, “ Nay, 
you may not think your master and mine will 
be offended with mo for serving God his master, 
or thereby count his office dishonored.” An¬ 
other reply to the same abject noble, is well 


giaiimn on oUr memory. Ho expostulated wUh' 
him, like many of hb other friends, for braving 
the king’s displeasure. “ By the mass, Master 
More,” he said, “it is perilous striving with 
princes; • therefore, I wish you somewhat to 
incline to the king’s pleasure, for ‘indignatio 
Principit wtor* esl.’ ” “ And is that all, my 

lord?” replied this man, so much above all 
paltry ‘considerations ■, “ then in good faith the 
difference between your grace and me is bn^ 
this—that I may die to-day, and you to-mof- 
row.” 

He took great delight in beautifying Chelsea 
Church, although be hod a private chapel of 
his own; and when last there they told us the 
painted window had been his gift. It must 
have been a rare sight to see the chancellor of 
England sitting with the choir; and yet there 
was a fair share of pomp in the manner of his 
servitor bowing at his lady’s pew, when the 
.service of the mass was ended, and saying, 
“ My lord is gone before." But the day after 



CIIEnSEA CHURCH. 


he resigned the great .seal of England (of which 
his Wile knew nothing), Sir Thoiii.as presented 
him.seU' at the pew-iiiKir, and, after the fashion 
of his searvitor, quaintly said, •• Madam, my lord 
is gone." The vain woman could not compre¬ 
hend his meaning, whie.h, when, during their 
short walk home, he fully explained, she was 
greatly pained thereby, lamenting it with ex¬ 
ceeding hittcrncss of .spirit. 

. We fancied wo could trace a gothic disir or 
window in the wall; hut our great de.sire 
■would have been to discover the water-gate 
from which ho took his departure the morning 
he was suminonod to Lambeth to take the oath 
of supremacy. True to what ho believed right, 
he ollered tip his prayers and confessions in 
Chelsea Church, and then, returning to his own 
.house, took an affootionate farowell of his wife 
and children, forbidding them to accompany 
him to the water-gate, as wa? their custom, 
fearing, doubtless, that his mighty heart could 


not sustain a prolonged interview. Who could 
paint the silent parting between him and all he 
loved so well—the boat waiting at the fiwt of 
the stairs—the rowers in their rich liveries, 
while their hearts, heavy with npjirehension 
for the fate of him they served, still trusted that 
nothing could be found to harm so good a master 
—the pale and earnest coiiiiteiianee ol ‘‘ son Ro¬ 
per,’’ wondering at the ealmne.ss, at such a time, 
which more than all other tbing.s, bespeaks the 
master mind. For a iiioiiient hi.s hand lingered 
on the gate, and in fastening the simple latch 
his fingers trembled, and then ho took his seat 
by his son’s side; and in another moment the 
boat was flying through the waters. For some 
time he spoke no word, but communed with and 
strengthened his great heart by holy thoughts; 
then looking straight into his son Roper’s eyes, 
while his own brightened with a glorious tri¬ 
umph, he exclaimed in the fullness of his rioh- 
touod"voice, “I thank our Lord the field is 
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It was no wonder that, overwheMad 
apprehension, bis son-in-law could not 
.a{l|pifi^nd his meaning then, but afterward be- 
wught him that he signiKed how he bad con- 
(|tiered the world. 

The abbot of Westminster took him that same 
day into custody, on his refusal to “ take the 
king as head of his Church and upon his re¬ 
peating this refusal four days afterward, he was 
ijpmmitted to the Tower. Then, tnde^, these 
h^etofore bowers of bliss echo^ 'to the weak 
and w’avering complaints of his proud wife, who 
disturbed him also in his prison by -her desires, so 
vain and so worldly, when compared with the ele¬ 
vated feelings of his dear daughter Margaret. 

How did the fond, foolish woman .seek to 
shake his purpose! ‘•Seeing,’* she said, “you 
have a house at Chelsea, a right fair house, 
your libraiy, your gallery, your garden, your 
orchard, and ill other necessaries so handsome 
about you,'where you might in company with 
me, }'onr wife, your childieu, and household, be 
merry, I marvel that you who have been al¬ 
ways taken for .so wise a man, can be content 
thus to be shut up among mice and rats, and, 
too, when yon might be abroad at your liberty, 
and with the favor and go(xI-wJll both of the 
king and his council, if you would but do as all 
the bishops and best learned men of the realm 
have done.” 

And then not even angered by her folly, see¬ 
ing bow little was given her to understand, he 
a-sked her iK the house in Chelsea was any 
nearer Heaven than the gloomy one he then 
occupied ? ending his pleasant yet wise parley¬ 
ing with a simple question: 

“ Tell me,*’ he said, “ good Mistress Alice, 
how long do you think might we live and enjoy 
that same house ?” 

She answered, *' Some twenty years.” 

“ Truly,” he replied, “ if you had said some 
thousand years, it might have been somewhat; 
and yet he were a very bad merchant who 
would put himself in danger to lose eternity for 
a thousand years. How much the rather if we 
are not sure to enjoy it one day to an end'.’*’ 

It is for the glory of women that his daughter 
Margaret, while she loved and honored him 
past all telling, strengthened his noble nature; 
for, writing him during his fifteen months’ im¬ 
prisonment in the iTower, she asks, in words 
not to he forgotten, “ What do you think, most 
dear father, doth comfort us at Chelsey, in this 
your absence? Surely, the remembrance of 
your manner of life passed among us—^your 
holy conversation—^your wholesome counsels— 
your examples of virtue, of which there is hope 
that they do not only persevere with you, but that 
they arc, by God’s grace, much more increased.” 

After the endurance of fifteen months’ im¬ 
prisonment, he was arraigned, tried, and found 
guilty of denying the king’s supremacy. 

Alack! is there no painter of English history 
bold enough to immortalize himself by painting 
this trial? Sir Thomas More was beheaded 
on Tower Hill, in the bright sunshine of the 


mofth of July, on its day, 1535, the king 
remitting the disgustii^ (}nartering of the quiv- 
eri® flesh, because of his “ high office.” When 
tol^of the king’s “mercy,’) “Now, God fer- 
bm” he said, “ the king should use any more 
sufh to any of my friends; and God bless ail 
mt posterity from such pardons.” 

y)ne man of all the crowd who wept at bis 
death, reproached hjm with a decision he had 
givin m Chancery. More, nothing discom¬ 
posed, replied, that if it were still to do, be 
would give the same decision. This happened 
twelve months before. And, while the hut 
scene was enacting on Tower-Hill, the king, 
who had walked in this very garden with his 
arm round the neck, which, by bis command, 
the ax had severed, was playing at Tables in 
Whitehall. Queen Anne Bulleii looking on; and 
when told that Sir Thomas More was dead, 
casting his eyes upon the pretty fool that had 
glittered in his pageants, he said, “Thou art 
the cause of this man’s death.” The cowaud ! 
to seek to turn upon a thing so weak os that, 
the heavy sin which clung to his own soul! 



XOMH. 

Some say the l*ody lies in Chelsea Church, 
licneath the tomb we have sketched—the epi¬ 
taph having been written by him.sciC before he 
anticipated the manner of his death.* It is teo 

• Wood and Weaver both nifirm that the Iwdy of More 
was firat deposited in the Tower Chapel, but was subso. 
quently obtained I'y his drrnti-d and arromplished dnuf'h- 
tor, Margaret Roper, and rr interred in Chelsea Chur^, 
in the tomb he had finished in I.'iTiv!, the year in which 
he had surrendered the ehanccllorsbip, and resolved to' 
abide the issue his conseientious opposition to tiie 
king’s visbes, as if he felt that the tomb should then be 
prepared. 




PILOSXMkGE TO. t^ HOME Of THOMAS MORE. 


long to insert; bat th^Jines at the conohision 
are very like the man. The epitaph and poetry 
^ in Latin: we give the translation : 

For AUco and for ’FhomoB More’i romains ^ 
Prepared, this tomb Jobaima'a form contains > \ 
One, married young; with mutual ardor blest, 

A boy and three fair girls our joy confbst. ‘/t 
The other (no small praise) of these appear'd I 
As fond as if by her own pangs endcarpd. / 
One lived with me, one Uvea in such sweet strife, 
might preference could I give to either wife, t 
Oh I had it met Heaven’s sanction and decree, 

One hallowed bond might have united three; 

Yet still be ours one grave, one lot on high! 

Thus dentil, what life denied us, shall supply,” 

. Others tell that his rernaius were interred 
in the Tower,^ and some record that the head 
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legend how that, when his head was upon Lon- » 
don Bridge, Margaret would be rowed beneath 
it, and, nothing horrified at the sight, say aloud, 

“ That head' has laydo many a time in my lappo; 
would to God, would to God, it would fall into 
my lappe as I pass under now,’’ and the head » 
did so fall, and she carried it in her “ lappe” 
until she placed it in her husband’s, “ son Ro¬ 
per’s” vault, at Canterbury. 

The king took possession of these fair grounds • 
at Chelsea, and all the chancellor’s other prop¬ 
erty, namely, Dunkington, Trenkford, and Bon- 
ley Park, in Oxfordshire, allowing the widow 
he Ifad made, twenty pounds per year for her 
life, and indulging his petty tyranny still more, 
by imprisoning Sir Thomas’s daughter, Mar- 
1 garot, “ both because she kept her father’s head 
, for a relic, and that she meant to set her 
father’s works in print.” 

We were calling to mind more minute 
particulars of the charities and good deeds 
of this great man, when, standing at the 
moment oppo.sitc a grave where some 
loving hand had planted two standard 
rose-trees, we suddenly heard a chant of 
children’s voices, the infant scholars sing¬ 
ing their little hymn; the luno. too, was a 
well-kiiown and popular melody, and very 
sweet, yet sad of sound ; it was just such 
’ music, ns for its sinijilieity, would have 
been welcome to the mighty dead; and, 
as wo entered among the little songsters, 
the past faded away, and jjve fnnnd our- 
solve.s speculating on the hopeful jiresent. 

We close Mrs. Hall’s pleasant sketches 
of Sir Thomas More and his localities, 
with a brief description of a scene in his 
prison, which the pencil of Mr. Herbert, 
of the Royal Academy, h.as beautifully 
depicted. It must be remembered that 
More was a zealous Roman Catholic. 
Ho was cominiucd to the Tower in 1534, 
by the licentious Henry VHl., partly to 
punish him for refusing to assist that inon- 


was sought and pre.served by that .same daugh¬ 
ter Muigarct, who caused it to be buried in the 
family ^ult of the Rn|icis in St. Diuislan's 
Church, Canterbury, t and they add a pretty 

* Faulkner, in his history of (’bolsea, aJlieres to tliia 
opin'on, and snys that tlic tomb in thut rburrh is but 
an empty cenutapb ” Ilis ('raiidson, in his I.ife, say«, 
■■ his body was tiuricd in the Chapel of St. Peter, in the 
Tourer, in tlic belfry, or, ns some say*, nstniif* enlerolh 
into the vestryand he does not notiee thu story of his 
dauuhter’s rc-interinent of it elsewhere. 

t Hio Rojiors lived at Canterbury, in Pt HuDstan’s- 
street. Tlie house is destroyed, and a brewery oceupica 
its site; Iml the picturesipic old piiteway, of red brick, 
still remains, and is engraved above. Margaret Hoper, 
the noble hearted, learned, and favorite daughter of More* 
resided here willi her husband, until her death, in l.'iM, 
nine years after the execution ot her father, when she 
. was buried in the f.iinily vault at .St. Huiistuii’s, wliere 
she had reverently plneed the head of her father. 'ITic 
story of her piety is thus told by Citsucre More, in liis 
life of his grandfather, .Sir Thomas: “ Ilia head having 


remained about a month upon London Bridge, and being 
to bo cast into Uie Thames, b,'cause room sliouid bt 
made for divers others, who, in plcntitiil sort, suffered 
martyrdom for tlio same supreinaey. slinrliy after, it vras 
boueht by his daughter Margaret, lest, as slio stoutly nlllrm- 
ed before the counrii, being called beforo tbem after for 
the matter, it should be food for fi-lies : winch she buried, 
where she thoiieht fittest." Aniliony a-Wnoil says, that 
she presi'rved it in a leaden box, and placed it in her 
tomb "with great devotion,” and in 1715, Dr. Itawlinson 
told Ilcarnc the antiqunry, that he liad seen it tliere "in¬ 
closed in an iron grate” Tins was fully eonfirmed in 
laij, when the rlianei-l of the church lieiiig repaired, the 
Roper vault was ojiened, and several persons descended 
into It, and saw the skull in a Icudeii box, something like 
a bee-hive, open in tlie front, and which was placed in a 
square recess, in tlie wall, with an iron-grating before it 
A drawing w.is made, which was engraved in tha Oen- 
tlcman’s Magazine of May, 1837, which we have copied 
in our initial letter; Putnmcriy, in his Handbook to Can- 
terlmry, says: “In the print there, however, the open¬ 
ing III the leaden bos, inclosing tho head, is made ovd, 
wliercas it should be in the form of a triangle." We 
have therefore so corrected our copy. 
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, ai^ ia<lu3 . marriage witli Anne Boleyn, “t^e 
fool,” as Mrs. Hall calls her; but par-' 
ticslaity because he declined to acknowledge 
the king^B ecclesiastical supremacy as head of 
the Reformed Church. There he remained un- 
. til his execution the following year. “ During 
hb imprisonment,” says hLs son-in-law and biog¬ 
rapher, Roper, who married his favorita daugh¬ 
ter Margaret, one day, looking from tin W'in- 
. dpw, he saw four monks (who also had refused 
tbb oath of supremacy) going to their execution, 
and regretting that he could not bbar them 
oompany, said: ‘ Look, Megge, dost''thou not 
see that these blessed fathers be now going as 
cbeorful to their death, as bridegroocos to their 
marriage? By which thou may’st see, myne 
own good daughter, what a great difference 
there b between such as have spent all their 
days in a religious, hard, and penitential life, and 
suoji as haye -^as thy poore father hath done) 
consumed all Aeir time in pleasure and ease” 



SIR THOMAS MORE AKH HIS DAUGHTER. 

and so he proceeded to enlarge on their merits 
and martyrdom. His grandson, Cre.sacre More, 
referring to this scene, says, “ By which most 
humble and heavenly meditation, we may easily 
guess what a spirit of charity he had gotten by 
often meditation, that every sight brought him 
new matter to practice most hcroical reso¬ 
lutions.” 


; {(From Hunting Adten^e* In fionth Africa.] 

\ A BUFFAl!b CKASE. 

ARLY on the 4th we insfianncd and con- 
iinued our march for BoOby, a large party 
of »vages still following the wagons. Before 
proreoding far 1 was tempted by the beautiful 
apjA'aninco of the country to saddle horses, to 
hunf in the mountains we.stward of my course. 
I directed the wagons to proceed a few miles 
under guidance of the native.^, and there await 
my' arrival. 1 was aecompaniod by Isaac, who 
was monnted on the Old Gray, and carried my 
clumsy Dutch rifle of six to the pound. Two 
Bcchunims followed us, leading four of my dogs. 
Having crosMctl a well wooded strath, wo reach¬ 
ed a little crystal river, whoso margin was 
trampled down with the spoor of a great variety 
of heavy game, but especially of buflalo and 
rhinoceros. We took up the .sjKXJr of a troop 
of buflaloes, ^^hich we followed along a path 
made by the heavy beasts of the forest through 
a neck in the hills; and emerging from the 
thicket, wo beheld, on the other side of a valley, 
which bad opened upon us, a herd of about ten 
huge bull buflaloes. These I attempted to 
stalk, but wVis defeat^ by a largo herd of ze¬ 
bras, which, getting:our.wind, charged past and 
started the buflaloes. I ordered the Beebnanas 
to release the dogs; and spurring Colesberg, 
which I rode for the first time since the affair 
with the lioness, 1 gave chase. The buflaloes 
crossed the valley in front of me, and made for 
a succc&sion of dense thickets in the hills to the 
northward. .\.s they crossed the valley by 
ruling hard I obtained a broadside shot at the 
last bull, and fired boti^ barrels into him. He, 
however, continued his course, but I presently 
separated him. along with two other Inills, from 
the troop. My rifle being a two-grtKivcd, which 
is hard to load, 1 was unable to do so on linrsc- 
'back, and followed with it empty, in the hope 
of bringing tlj^m to bay. In passing through 
a grove of thorny trei's I lost sight o( tlie wound¬ 
ed bufliilo; he had turned short and doubled 
back, a common practice witii ihcm when 
wotinded. After following the other two at a 
hard gallop lor about two miles, 1 was riding 
within five yards of their huge brooA stems. 
They exhaled a strong bovine sme^^' which 
came hot in my face. I expected every minute 
that they would come to bay, and give mo time 
to load; but this they did not seem disjKised to 
do. At length, finding I had the speed of them, 
I increased my pace ; and going ahead, I placed 
myself right liefoie the finest bull, ihu.s expect¬ 
ing to force him to stand at Imy; ujwm which 
he instantly charged me with ti low roar, very 
similar to the voice of a lion, t'olcsherg neatly 
avoided the charge, und the bull resumed his 
northward course. \Vc now entered on rooky 
ground, and the forest beeanie more dense as 
we proceeded. The buffaloes were evidently 
making for some strong retreat. I, however, 
managed with g,’iirb ditliculty to hold them in 
view, following as best I could through thorny 







iiiioketa. Isaac rode hvndrod ^'ards'be. 
hitkd, and kept skputing to me to drop the par- 
suit, or 1 should be killed. At last the bufialoes 
suddenly palled up, and stood at bay in a thick¬ 
et, within twenty yards of me. Springing from 
my horse, 1 hastily loaded my two-grooved rifle, 
which 1 had scarcely completed when Is^iac 
rode up and inquired what had become of the 
buffaloes, little dreaming that they were stand¬ 
ing within twenty yards of him. I answered 
by pointing my rifle across his horse’s nose, 
and lotting fly sharp right and left at the two 
buflaioes. A headlong charge, accompanied by 
a muffled roar, was the result. In an instant 
I was round a clump of tangled thorn-trees; 
but Isaac, by the violence of his efforts to get 
hia horse in motion, lost his balance, and at the 
same instant, his girths giving way, himself, his 
saddle, and big Dutch rifle, all came to the 
ground together, with a heavy crash right in 
the path of the infuriated buffaloes. Two of 
the dogs, which had fortunately that moment 
joined us, met them in their charge, and, by 
diverting their attention, probably saved Isaac 
from instant destruction. The buffaloes now 
took up another position iq an adjoiijing thicket. 
They were both hadlj[’ siojitiided, blotches and 
pools of blood marking'the ground where they 
had stood. The dogs rendered me a.«sistanco 
by taking up their attention, and in a few 
minutes tlicsc two noble bulls breathed their 
last beneath the shade of a mimosa grove. 
Each of them in dying repeatedly uttered a 
very striking, low, tfci'p moan. This 1 subso- 
quciitly ascertained the Ixiflalo invaiiably utters 
when ill the act of expiring. 

On going up to them 1 was astoni.shed to be¬ 
hold tlicirsizc and powerful appearance. Their 
horns reminded me of the rugged trunk of an 
oak-tree. Each horn was upward of a foot in 
breadth at the base, and together they clfeclu- 
allv protected the '•kull with a mas.sivc and im¬ 
penetrable shield. The horns, AcseendTng and 
spreading out horizontally, conijdeiely over¬ 
shadowed the aniniars eyes, imparting to him 
a look the mo.st ferocious and sinister that can 
be imagined. l)n my way to the. wagons I 
shot a stag sassayby, and while 1 was engaged 
in removing his head a troop of about thirty 
doe pallahs cantered past me, followed by one 
princely old buck. Snatching up my rifle, J 
made a fine shot, and rolled him over in the 
grass. 

Early in the afternoon I dispalehi'd men with 
a pack-horse to bring the finer of the two buf¬ 
falo-beads. It was so ponderous that two pow¬ 
erful men could with diflieulty raise it from the 
ground. The Beohuunas who liad accompanied 


mb,' on .ofmysuoeess, snatched up rhirir ' 

shields and assagais, and-hastened to secure the 
flesh, nor did 1 see any more of them, with the 
exception of the two Baquaines, who remained 
with me, being engaged in a plot with my in¬ 
terpreter to prevent my penetrating to Baraang- 
wato. Isaac did not soon forget his adventure 
with tbo bufialoes ; and at over the fire 
he informed my men that I was mad, and that 
any man who followol me was going headlong 
to his own destruction. At an early hour on tbe 
Sth, 1 continued my march through a glorious 
country of hill and dale, throughout which water 
was abundant. 

[From Household Words.] 

EARTH’S HARVESTS. 

“ Peace hath her victories, no lees renowned than War.'' 

Mii.ton’s Sonnet to CTOtmeeU. 

T WO hundred years ago,* the moon 
Shone on a battle plain; 

Cold through that glowing night of June 
Lay steeds and riders slain; 

And daisie.s, bending ’neath strange dew, 
Wept in the silver light; 

The very turf a regal hue 
Assumed that fatal night. 

Time past—but long, to tell the talc, 

Some battic-ax or shield, 

I Or cloven skull, or'shattered mail, 

Were found upon the field ; 

The grass grew thickest on iho spot 
Where high were heaped the dead, 

And well it marked, had men forgot, 
Where the great charge was made. 

To-day—the sun looks laughing down 
Upon the harvest plain. 

The little gleaners, rosy-brown. 

The merry reapers’ train; 

• The rich sheaves heaped together .stand, 
And re.sting in their shade, 

A mother, working close at band, 

Her sleeping bah|^ hath laid. 

A battle-field it was, and i.s. 

For serried spears arc ihere, 

And against mighty Ities ujireared— 

Gaunt hunger, pale despair. 

We'll thank God for tlic hearts of old, 

Their strife our Ireedom sealed ; 

Wc’ll praise Him for the .sheaves of gold 
Now on the battie-ln'ld. 


' Naecliy, Juno H. 1616. 
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HO has not heard of the opcninpr words 
with which the court preacher Massilon 
startled the titled throng; w'ho had gathered in 
Notre Dame to do the last honors to that mon¬ 
arch whose reign was the longc.st and mr>st 
splendid in French annals, “ God only is great 
How often does the knell of vanished power 
repeat the lesson! How constantly does the 
fleeting away of our own men of might teach us 
that 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave I 
Death has again asserted his supremacy by 
striking down the most exalted ruler of the land. 
The last sad cadence, dust to dust, has just been 
faltered over one who was our country’s pride, 
and j<^, and strength. The love, the gratitade, 
and the veneration of a nation could not eave 
him. The crying need of an imperiled re¬ 


public could not reprieve him. His mortal 
strife over, hi.s appointed task finished, he wont 
down into the cold ombraec of the grave, and 
there, like a warrior taking his rest, he lies and 
will lie forever. Diii he has left behind him 
what can not die, the memory of noble alms 
and heroic decd«. The plain .story of his life is 
his best eulogy. 

ZAcnaaY Taylor was born in Orange County 
Virginia, in November, 1784. Ho w'as the 
second son of Col. Richard Taylor, whoso an- 
' cestors emigrated from England about two cen¬ 
turies ago, and settled in Eastern Virginia. 
The father, distinguished alike for patriotism 
and valor, served as colonel in the rovolutionaiy 
war, and took part in many important engage¬ 
ments. About f 790 he left his Virginian farm, 
ai^ emigrated with his family to Kentncky. He 




ia tlt» ^dark bloody groond,’* Md 
Ibr eneounter^ «di*the trials then incident 
tp' iMurder life. ' The earliest impressions of ^ 
young Zachaiy'^ere the sadden foray , of ^ ' 
savage foe, the pteroing warwhoop, t^e-nnsdrer'^ 
ing cry of defiance, the gleam of the tomahawk,, 
the crack of the rifle, the homestead saved by 
his father’s daring, the neighboring cottage 
wrapped in flames, or its kearth>stono red viith 
blood. Such scenes bodhd his young neipos 
with iron^ and fired his fresh soul with martial 
ardor I working upon his superior nature they 
made arras his delight, and heroism his destiny. 
Zachary was placed in school at an early age, 
arid his teacher, who now resides in Preston, 
Coaneoticat, still loves to dwell on the studious- 
noss of bis habits, the quickness of his appre¬ 
hension, the modesty of his demeanor, tho firm- 
aim And deeision of his character, and a general 
thoughtfalness, sagacity, and stability, that made 
hinoi a leader to his mates and a pride to his 
master. 

After leaving sohool, the military spirit of 
young Taylor was constantly fanned by the 
popular excitement against the. eontinual en¬ 
croachments of England ; and soon after the 
murderous attack of the British sbft) Leopard 
upon the Chesapeake, in .1808, ho entered the 
army as first lieutenant in the 7th regiment of 
infimtry. He soon gained distinction in border 
skirmishes with tho Indians, and the declaration 
of war with England found him promoted to the 
rank of captain. Within sixty days after the 
oommencement of hostilities in 1812, the im¬ 
becility of Hull lust to the country its Michigan 
territory, and fea^ully jeoparded tho whole 
northwestern region. It was of tho utmost 
* importance to intrust tho few and feeble forts 
of that great dominion to men of established 
valor and discretion. Captain Taylor was at 
once iiiYCsted with the command of Fort Har- 
«so.N, situated on the Wabash, in the very heart 
of the Indian country. The dc^Rnses «f this 
post were in a miserable condition, and its gar¬ 
rison consisted of only fifty men, of whom thirty 
wore disabled by sickness. With tliis little 
handful of soldiers, tho young commander im¬ 
mediately about repairing the fortifi(‘atioiis. 
Ho had hardly oomplcted his work, when, on 
the night of the 4th of September, an alarm shot 
from one of his sentinels aroused him from a bed 
of fever, to meet the attack of a large force of 
Miami Indians. Every man was at once ordered 
to his post. A contiguous blockhouse was fired 
by the enemy, and u thick discharge of bullets 
and arrows was opened upon the fort. The 
darkni'ss of the night, the bowlings of tho sav¬ 
ages, the shrieks of the women and children, the 
fast approaching flames, and the {lanic of the 
dobilitated soldiers, made up a scene of terror, 
but could not shake the determination nor the 
judgment of the young chieftain. He inspired 
his men with his own courage and energy. The 
flames were extinguished, the consumed breast¬ 
works were renewed, and volley answered volley 
for six lung hours till day break enabled the 
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Atnerio^ i^^ii& ' wi^ a deadly pren ^nn 
soon dispel^ thhir foes. Tb^ gaUtmt repnlae, 
at odds so nnfavDrablo, promp^d a report from 
Major General Hopkins to Governor Shelby that 
‘‘the fiifm and almost unparalleled defense of 
Fort Harris .,had raised for Captain Zachary 
Taylor a fabriri, of character not to bo aflected 
by eulogy i*’-and forthwith prooured from Prea. 
idont B^ison a preferment to the rank of brevet 
major; the ficsi brevet, it is said, ever conferred 
in tho Amencan army. 

Major Taylor continued actively engaged 
throQghont the war; but, being without a sep- 
arate«command, he had no opportunity to again 
signalize himself by any remarkable achieve¬ 
ment. After the treaty of peace, ho remained 
at tho West, faithfully performing his duties at 
different military posts, and preparing himself 
for any, future call to more active service. In 
1832) ho was promoted to tho rank of colonel; 
and soon after the opening of the Florida war, 
he was ordered to that territory. Hero he was 
in constant service, and distinguished himself 
for his discretion and gallantry in circumstanoes 
of the most trying difficulty and peril. His 
entire career won for him universal esteem and 
confidence. 

The greateiR achievement of Colonel Taylor 
in Florida was his victory of Oker-Chobes, 
which was gained on tho Path of December, 
1837. The action was very severe, and con- 
tinned nearly four hours. The Indians, under 
the command of Alligator and Sam Jones, num¬ 
bered about 700 warriors, and were posted in a 
dense hammock, with their front covered by a 
small stream, almost impassablo on account of 
quicksands, and with their flanks secured by 
swamps that prevented all access. Colonal 
Taylor’s force amounted to about 500 men, a 
portion of whom were inexperienced volunteers. 
By an extraordinary effort, tho stream in front 
was crossed, under a ntost galling fire of the 
enemy, by our soldiers, who sunk to the middle 
in the mire. A elose and desperate fight en¬ 
sued, during which the five companies of the 
sixth infantry, who bore the brunt of the fray, 
lost every officer but one, and one of these com- 
panics saved only four privates uiihanneJ. The 
enemy's line was at last broken, and their right 
flank turned. They were soon .'.eattered in all 
directions, and were pursued till near night. 
The American loss was 26 killed and 112 
wounded; that of tho Indians was very large, 
but never definitely aseerfaiiicd. Throughout 
the whole engagement. Colonel Ta 3 ’lor was 
passing on his horse from jioint to point with¬ 
in the sweep of the Indian rifles, emboldening 
and directing his men, without the least apparent 
regard for hi.s own personal safety. This vic¬ 
tory had a decisive influence upon the turn of 
the war; and the government immediately testi¬ 
fied their sense of its importance by conferring 
upcni its gallant winner the rank of brigadier- 
general by brevet. 

Ill the following May, General Taylor suc¬ 
ceeded General Jesup in the command of the 
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i*> ^ >»f»ie^i 4dH^|M^|^ tuiKDly and ^aui^ ^|i|li|ti«^and rash on to 
y ami, he len^rM vest servides to too'nnhw |,eevtaih death.*’ Ha ittntodijMaly threw a large 
hy qttol&g the atrooities of Indian war&i^^f^; >hedy of troc^ htor the to order to dot off 
teetering peace and security to the sontb^ hil oonnnunieatioh between Ga^al Taylor and 
ftoDtier. In 18-10, at his own raqatoh^’lltoiit ids d^pot at Point leabel. A detachment of 
telieved by Brigadier-general Armistei^aadtott 61 soldiers, under Oaptain Thornton, woe way- 
ordered to the southwestern dephrtto^ Het^ told by a Mexican ibroe of ten times their num» 
he remained at 'various be^d-q^ttoato tmtU ber, uid after a bleo^ ooiifltot and the kwa of 
govnivment had occasion for fahN .esfij^ees *in mioy lives, was obli|fed'to surrender.* With 
Texas. * ** but eight iaytt' rations, and the country to* the 

* The project for the annexatldtC'of "Texat^ east fast filling, npl'wifii the Mexioan trat^ 
'whieh Was first offieially broaeltofifin the Ihst the position of* General Taylor bocame very 
year of President Tylor’s administration, ao- Oriti^. He at once resrived, at every haaacd, 
quired more and more weight, aed infiffenoo, to procuro additional supplies;'aod^ leaving die 
until finally, in March, 1846, an a^ to that cf- fort under the command of Mi^ BfWn, be 
feet was passed by both Houses of'Cqnttress, and set out with a large portion of bis army, on the 
was soon after ratified by the Texian govern- 1st of May, ior Point Isabel. He reaofaed that 
ment. Mexico, although the independenoo of place the next day without malestatioa. Soon 
Texas had been lon^ before de jfbeto eecUred, after fais departure, the Mexicans opened thehr 
atontly protested against the annexation! * The batteries upon Fort Brown. The fire was 
special American envoy sent to the Mexican steadily returned vrifii two kmg eighteen and 
capital to attempt an adjustment ofthis and other sixteea brass six pounders by the garriatm, 
difficulties, 'vras refused a hearing, and great which numbered atont 900 men. The bom- 
preparations were carried on by the Mexican bardment of the fort was kept up at intervals 
goveraknont for another invasion of Texas. In from batteries in its rear, as well as from the 
June, Goncrnl Taylor received orders to advance town, for six days. The Americans, though pos- 
with his troops over the Sabine, and protect all sessod of little ammunition, and having to monrn 
of the territory east of the Rib Grande, over the fall of their gallant commander, sustained 
'which Texas exercised jurisdiction. He ac- the cannonade with unyielding firmness until 
cordingly marched into Texas, and in August the afternoon of the blh, when thrir hearts wore 
concentrated his forces, amounting to about thrilled with exultation by the answering peals 
3000 men, at Corjius Christ!. Receiving or- ot General Ta)'lor at Palo Alto. 
ders from Washington to proceed to the Rio On the evening of the 7th, the American 
Graiidc. the general, with his little army, moved general, with .about 2000 men and 250 wagons 
westward in March, 1846; and after consider- loll Point Isabel for the icliof of Fort Brown, 
able suffering fiom the heat and the want of and after advancing .sevoa miles encamped, 
food and watci, reached the banks of the river The next morning he resumed his march, and, 
opposite Maiainoras on the 28th of the month at noon met 6000 Mexican troops under Arista, 
Colonel Twiggs, with a detachment of dragoons, 'vith 800 oat air), and seven lield-pioccs. in line 
in tlie mean time t(H>k possession of Point Isabel, of battle, on a plain flanked at both sides by 
situated on an arm of the Gulf, about 25 imles small pools, and paitly covered in front by thick- 
east. General Taylor took every means to as- ets of chaparral and Palo Alto. Gencial Tay- 
sure the Mexicans that his pniposc was not war, lor at'once brltcd, rclreshcd his men, advimccd 
nor violence in any shape, but solely the occu- to within a quartei ul a mile of the Mexican 
pation of the Texmn territory to the Rio Grande, line, and gave battle. The conflict first com- 
until the boundary should be definitively settled monced between the artillery, and for two 
by the two republics. hours Ringgold’s, and Duncan’s, and Churchill’s 

Alter encamping opposite Matamoras, the batteries mowed dowm rank after rank of the 
American general picpared ■with great activity i e-nemy. The infantry remained idle epi'etators 
for Mexican aggression, by erecting fortifica-1 until General Torrejon, with a body of lauecrs, 
tions, and planting batteries. The Mexicans made a sally iijwn our tram. The advancing 
speedily evinced Tiostiic intentions. General <‘olumns were received with a tremendous fire, 
Arnpudia arrived at Matamoras with 1000 cav-1 and faltered, broke, and fled. Tlie Imttle now 
airy and 1500 infantry, and made overtures to became general, and for a time raged with 
our foreign soldiers to ‘‘separate from the Yan-1 terrific grandeur, amid a lurid cloud of smoke 
kee bandits uud arrdy themselves under the from the artillery, and the burning grass of the 
tri-coloied flag!'’ Such solicitations were of I prairie. It rested for an hour, and then again 
course spurned with contempt. The American ^ moved on. The American batteries opened 
general w as summoned to withdraw his forocs i with more tremendous cflect than ever; yet 
at the penalty of lieing treated as an enemy; the ranks of the enemy w’crc broken only to be 
he replied that, while avoiding all occasion for refilled by fresh men courting destruction. Cap- 
hostilitics, he should faithfully execute the will tain May charged upon the loft, but with too 
of his government General Arista soon at- few men to be succcssiiil The chivalrous 
rived at Matamoras, and, superseding Arnpudia, Ringgold fell. The cavoilry of the enemy ad- 
issucd a proclamation to the American soldiers, vanced upon cAr artillery oi the right to within 
begging them not to be the “blind instruments close range, when a storm of cannister swept 
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tiicni btick like a tornado. Their iiifantry made 
a dc.spcrato ousel upon oul* infantry, hut recoiled 
before, their terrible reception. Aoain they 
rallic'd, and apain were they repulsed. Panic 
seized the biillled foe, and soon sipiadroii and 
eolnnin were in full relreat. The eonllicl had 
hi'led live honr.s, with a loss to the Aincricans 
of 7 killed and 37 wounded, and to the Mexi¬ 
cans of at least 2bU killed and wounded. | 

In the, evening, a eonncil of war was If'ld 
upon the ju’opricty of persisting to ailvanee upon 
Foil Blown ill spite of the vastly superior force 
of the enemy. Of the thirteen olficer.s present 
some vs ere lor retreating to Point Isabel, othe.is 
for intrenehing upon the spot, and only four for 
pushing ahead. The general, after hearing all 
(Opinions, settled the ipie-tion by the laconic 
declaration, '"I will lie at Foit Brown bclore 
to-niorroM night it 1 live.” In the morning the 
III my again m.iieheil. 

The enemy were again met most iidviintage- 
oiisly jii.sted III the laviiie o| III saca hk: i.a 
I’ll.Ill within three miles ol Foil Blown, .\lioiit 
•1 e It the li.'illle eoiiiineiieed with gieat Inry. 
Till' aitilleiv on both sides did Icriitile exeeulion. 
B\ older ol Geiieiivl 'I'ajlor, Maj, viilh Ills 
dug'iiiiis eliiiiged the eiieiiiy's balte* it's. 'I'he 
ili'Mi'aijs lesi-rved their lire until the lioi.ses 
..ere iieai tlic eannoiis nioulli. and then poured 
out a luiiadside wliieli laid man}' ii preud fellow 
l.i'.' Those of the diagooiis iiiil disabled i uslied 
..II overleaped tlie batteries, and seized llie guns. 
Tile eiieiii} leeoiled, again rallied, and with lived 
iiiSonets letiiriied to the oiislI. Ag.iiii they 
wi'.e lepiilsed. 'I'lie. " rimi[iieii velei.uis" eanie 
to ihe ii'seiie. weie met by the diiigoons now 
1 luioiee.l with mi'.inli}, and all bill seienleeii 
* K 11 sv.'oid 111 li.ind iillei ligbling with the most 
despeiaie luaveii. Tins deeided the battle. 
I'he Hanks ol the eneniv weie turned, and soon 
ihe milt lieeaiiie geiiei.il. The .Mexieiiiis lied 
to the 11 , it lioiils ol the river, and the shunts of 
ihe piiisiiers aim llio shileK • of (jhe drowning 
closed the si i lie. .\ gieal iiiimlier of piisoiiei's 
iiieludmg II ollii-eis, eight-pu'i'cs ol aitillerv, 
and a huge ipi.iuliiv ol camp cipiip.ige h II into 
the hands ol the vieloi's. The Aineiie.in loss 
wa - nil killed and 71 Mounded, that of the. 
enemy m the two aelioiis was at least ItlKO 
killed and wounded. Fort liiown w.as relieved, 
and the iievt day Barita on the Alexiean iiaiik 
was t.ikon liy Colonel Wilson without rosisianee. 

The. vii'loiies of tlic Kth and Jtlli Idled om 
eoiinlry with eMihiition. tioveriimeiit iiekii iwl- 
edged the disiiiigiiished services of General 
Taylor liy making him .Major-general hv lirevel; 
I'oiigress jinssed resoluiioiis of liigli appioval, 
Jjouisiaiiii ^ire.seiilcd him with a sword, ,ind llic 
press every where teemed with Ins praise. 

.^s soon as means eoiiM bo jirocured, (ieneral 
Taylor crossed the- llio Grande, took .Matamoras 
V. illioul opposition, and made Colonel Twiggs 
.Is governor. The ainiy .soon received huge 
Volunteer reiiiloreements, and on the .'itli of 
August die .\iiieiieau gelieraldell Mat.iiiioras 
for Cam: vgo, and tlienee pioeecded lliroiigli Se- 
VoL. 1.— No. 3.—U 


ralos to MoNriiitnY, where he arrived the 19th 

ol September. The Mexienn.s, under General 

Anapudia had placed this strongly forlihed low-n 

in a eorii|)lete stale of defense. Not only were 

the walls and parapets lined with eanrious, hut 

tlio slreet.s and houses were barricaded and 

planted with artillery. The bishop's palace oii 

a hill at a short dislanee vi'cst of the. city was 

eoiivcrlod into a perfect fortress. The town 

w'as well supplied with ammunition, and maimed 

with 7000 troops of the line, and from 201)0 Co 

3000 irregulars. Tlic attack eoinnieneed on 

the 21 St, and two important rcdonhls without 

the city, and an irnporUint work within, were 

cariied with a loss to the Americans in killed 

and wounded of not lc.ss than 394. At three the 

iievi morning, a eonsiderahle force under General 

Worth dragged their howitzers by main stiength 

up the bill, and assaulted Ihe jialaec. The enemy 

nmdc a desperate sortie, but were driven back 

I 111 eoiiliiMon. and the lorlifieation w'asisoon taken 

! by ihe .^nierieans with a loss ol only 7 killed and 

j 12 .voundcil. The ic-xl night, the. ^Mexicans 

; evacuated nearly all their defenses in the lower 

I pail of the city. The Amerieans entered the 

sueeeedmg day, .md by the severest fighting 

slowly worked llieir way from street to street 

and .sijuiiie to* sipuiie. nniil they reached the 

, heart of the low'll, li'eneial Anipuilia saw that 

I luilhcr resistance was useless, anti, on (he iriorn- 

I mg ol the 21th. proposetl to cviieuate the city on 

I condition that lie might lake with him the per- 

1 .soiiel and materiel ol his arniy. This coinlilioii 

I was refused by the Ameiiean general. \ per- 

soiiiil Intel view helwee.ii the two eoninianders 

I ensued, which rcsiilicd m a capiliilalioii of t!u> 

' citv. allowing the 31c.vioans to retire with their 

I loiccs and 11 certain porlioii ol tlicir inateiiel 

j hi'vond the hue loniictl by the pass ol the Kin- 

' eoii.'ulii and S.iii Fernando de Prcsus and en- 

! gaging the Ameileans not to pass beyond that 

j hue lor eight weeks. Our ciiliic loss (hiring 

I the operations w;is 12 oHleeis and lOS men 

killed, 31 olliccis and 337 men wouinled. (lint 
1 * ’ 
j ol the enemy is not known, hut was much larger. 

The terms accorded by the conipicior were lib¬ 
eral, and dictated by a legiird to (lie inleie'Is of 
pciiei:, liiey crowned a gallant coiupiest ol arms 
with a more siibliiue victory of nmgiiainiiiii)'. 
lleneial Ta\ lor coiihl not long icmam inao- 
! live, and with a bold ilesign to 'cck out Ihe 
I enemy and light him on his own giouiul, he 
! niarehed as far as Victoria. But Iw the tiaiisfcr 
1 of the seat of the wai to Acia (.iiiz, he vviw 
I deprived of the giealer jioiiioii ol his army, and 
j vv’as ohhgi'd to tall Lnieii on Moiiteioy, Hero 
1 he remained until I’ebruiiry, when, hifving re- 
j eeiveil large leinloieeini'iiis of volunteeis, laj 
I marched a^ the head ol -l.oOO men, to meet 
Santa Ainiti: and on the 2.)tli, took up a posi- 
; tiiia at Bi cm Vi.s'ia, the great advantages of 
' which had previously .struck his notice. On tlis 
22d. a Mcvienii army of 20,000 made its iippear- 
■ aiice. and .Santa Anna summoned the American 
coniinaiidei to surrender. Geiieial 'I'ay lor, with 
.Sp.iii.in brevity, •'declined aeeeding to the ve- 
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qvoBt.” ^te next morning dte ten-honr’n ooo« 
Riot began. We shall not attempt to rebeone 
the hteory of that fearful battle: it is ^ttea 
(brever on the mcmoiy of the nation. Tin 
advance of the hostile host with mnsketa and 
swords, and bayonets gleaming in the morning 
SOB; the shouts of the marshaled foemen; the 
opening roar of the artillery; the sheeted ftn of 
the musketry; the uncheoked approaeh ef the 
raemy; the outflanking by their oscvalry and its 
oonoentration in our rear; the immovable forti¬ 
tude of the Illinoians; the flight of the jMmio- 
strieken Indianians; the fall of Lincoln; the wild 
shouts of Mexican trramph; the deadly and suc¬ 
cessful charge upon the battery of O’Brien; the 
timely arriv^ of General Taylor from Saltillo, 
and 1^ composed survey, amid the iron bail, of 
the scene of battle; ^e terrible onset of the 
Rentuckians and Illinoians; the simultaneous 
opening of flie batteries upon the Mexican 
masses in the front and the rear; the impetuous 
but ill-fated charge of their cavalry upon the 
rifles of Mississippi; the hemming-in of diat cav¬ 
alry, and the errand of Lieutenant Crittenden to 
demand of Santa Anna its surrender; the response 
ot the confident chieftain by a similar demand; 
the immortal rejoinder, “ Genend Taylor never 
surrenders I” the escape of the cavalry to a less 
exposed position; its baffled charge upon the 
SaltUld train; its attack upon the hacienda, and 
its repulse by the horse of Kentucky and Arkan¬ 
sas ; the fall of Yell and Vaughan; the insolent 
mission, under a white flag, to inquire what 
General Taylor was waiting for; the curt reply 
*'for General Santa Anna to surrender;” the 
junction, by this ruse, of the Mexican cavaliy in 
our rear with their main army; the concentrated 
charge upon the American line; the overpower¬ 
ing of the battery of O’Brien; the fearful crisis; 
the reinforcement of Captam Bragg “ by Major 
Bliss and I,” the “ little more grape. Captain 
Bragg;” the terrific carnage; the pause, the 
advance, the disorder, and the retreat; the too 
eager pursuit of the Kentuckians and Illinoians 
down the ravines; the sudden wheeling around 
of the retiring mass; the desperate struggle, and 
the fall of Harden, McKee, and Clay; the im¬ 
minent destruction, and the rescuing artillery; 
the last breaking and scattering of the Mexican 
squadrons and battalions; the joyous embrace of 
Taylor and Wool; Old Bough and Ready’s 
'* ’Tis impossible to whip us when we aU pull 
together;” the arrival of cold nightfall; the 
fireless, anxious, weary bivouac; the general’s 
calm repose for another day’s work; the retreat 
oTthe enemy under the cover of darkness—are 
not all these things familiar to every American 
schoolboy ? The American loss was 267 killed, 
1(56 wounded, and 23 missing. The Mexicans 
left 600 dead on the field, and the whole num¬ 
ber of their killed and wounded was probably 
near 2000. History tells not of a ba^e more 
bravely contested and more nobly won: and 
well did the greatest warrior of the age, in 
learning it exclaim, “ General Taylor’s a gen¬ 
eral mdoed!” 


The victory of BneqjS Vista was the last and 
crowning achievement of General Taylor's mili¬ 
tary life. His department in Mexico was en¬ 
tirely reduced by it to subjection, and the subse- 
qnent operations of his army wore few and 
unimportant. At the close of the war he retired 
from Mexico, carrying wifli him not only the 
adoration of his soldiers, but oven the respect 
ani attachment of the very people be bad van- 
qnilhed. Louisiana welcomed him with an 
ovation of the most fervent enthusiasm. Thrill¬ 
ing eloquence from her most gifted sons, bless¬ 
ings, and smiles, and wreaths from her fairest 
daughters, overwhelming huzzas from her warm¬ 
hearted multitudes, triumphal arches, splendid 
processions, costly banners, sumptuous festivals, 
and, in short, every mode of testifying love and 
homage was employed; but modesty kept her 
wont^ place in his heart, and counsels of peace 
were, as ever, on his tongue. His prowess in 
conflict was no more admirable than his self- 
forgetfulness in triumph. 

His last great deed had hardly ceased to echo 
over the land, before the people began to mark 
him out for their highest gift. He coveted no 
such distinction, and constantly expressed a wish 
that Henry Clay might be the chosen one. But 
the popular purpose grew stronger and stronger, 
and General Taylor was named for the Presi¬ 
dency by one of the great political parties of the 
country. During ffle political contest he re¬ 
mained steadfastly true to himself. He neither 
stooped nor swerved, neither sought nor shunned. 
Ho was borne by a triumphant majority to the 
Presidential choir, and in a way that has im¬ 
pelled the most majestic intellect of the nation 
to declare, that ” no case ever happened in the • 
very best days of the Roman Republic, whore 
any man found himself clothed with the highest 
authoriQ’ of the State, under circumstances 
more repelling all suspicion of personal appli. 
cation, all suspicion of pursuing any crooked 
path ifl politifs, or all suspicion of having been 
actuated by sinister views and purposes.” 

The Inaugural Address of President Taylor 
was redolent with old-fashioned patriotism, and 
breathed the very spirit of Washington. And 
his subsequent a^inistration, though beset by 
sectional strifes of fearful violence, was con¬ 
ducted with wisdom, firmness, equanimity, and 
moderation, on great national principles, and for 
great national ends. Owing to his profound 
deference to the co-ordinate branches of govern¬ 
ment, and his inability to cither dictate or assume, 
his policy in reference to some of the exciting 
questions of the day was not, daring the short 
period of his administration, fully proclaimed to 
Congress, and pressed upon its adoption; but, 
though a southern man and a slaveholder, he 
had deliberately and explicitly declared himself 
in favor of the prompt and nntrammeled admis¬ 
sion California into the Union. He was taken 
away in the midst of the controversy, just as he 
was about to submit his views upon the subject 
to the represeAatives of the people. His last 
public appearance was in doing homage to 
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Wasluogtoii, on the bii|fhday of oar liberties, 
and his last official act was adding a new 
guaranty to the peace of the world, by signing 
the convention recently concluded between our 
country uid Great Britain respecting Central 
America. Disease soon did its work. Confront¬ 
ing Death with the fearless declaration, “ 1 am 

TBEFARXD-HAVE ENSEAVOSED TO DO MY 

DOTY,” the old hero succumbed->his first^d 
last surrender. • 

General Taylor married in early life a lady 
of Virginia, and was connected either by affinity 
or blood with many of the most noted families 
of the Old Dominion. His excellent consort, a 
son, and a daughter, survive him. In person. 
General Taylor was about five feet eight inches 
in height, and like most of our revolutionary 
generals, was inclined to corpulency. His hair 
was gray, his brow ample, his eye vivid, and his 
features plain, but full of firmness, intelligence, 
and bendvolence. His manners wore easy and 
cordial, his dress, habits, and tastes simple, and 
his style of living temperate in the extreme. 
His speeches and his official papers, both military 
and civil, are alike famed for their propriety of 
feeling and their chastity of diction, ^is private 
life was unblemished, and the loveliness of his 
disposition made him the idol of his own house¬ 
hold and the favorite of all who knew him. His 
martial courage was only equaled by his Spar¬ 
tan simplicity, his unaficctcd modesty, his ever 
wakeful humanity, his inflexible integrity, his 
uncompromising truthfulness, his lofty magna¬ 
nimity, his unbounded patriotism, and his unfal¬ 
tering loyalty to duty. His mind was of nn 
original and solid cast, admirably balanced, and 
^ combining the comprehensiveness of reason with 
the penetration of instinct. Its controlling cle¬ 
ment was a strong, sterling sense, that of itself 
rendered him a wise coun-selor and a safe leader. 
All of his personal attributes and antecedents 
made him pre-eminently a man of the people, 
and remarkably qualified him to fafe the sfty and 
surety of his country in this its day of danger. 

A braver toUicr never wielded sword— 

A aentlvr licsrt did never sway in council. 

Uut ho is dead—and millions weep his loss. 

[From '< IIuntiDg Adventures in South Africa.”] 

ENCOUNTER WITH A LIONESS. 

UDDENLY I observed a number of vultures 
seated on the plain about a quarter of a mile 
ahead of us, and close beside them stood a huge 
lioness, consuming a blesblok which she had 
killed. She was assisted in her repast by about 
a dozen jabkals, which were feasting along with 
her in the most friendly and confidential manner. 
Directing my followers’ attention to the spot, I 
remarked, “ I see the lionto which they re¬ 
plied, “Whar? whar? Yah! AlmagtigI dat 
is heand instantly reining in their steeds and 
wheeling about, they pressed their heels to their 
horses’ sides, and wore prepving to betake 
themselves to flight. I asked them what they 


were going to do. To which they answered, 

“ We have not yet placed caps on our rifles.” 
This was true; bat while this short oonversation 
was passing the lioness had observed us. Rais¬ 
ing her full, round face, she overhauled us for a 
few seconds, and then set off at a smart canter 
toward a range of raonntains some miles to the 
northward; the whole troop of jackals also 
started off in another direotion; there was, 
therefore, no time to think of caps. The fii-st 
move was to bring her to bay, and not a second 
was to be lost. Sparring my good and lively 
steed, and shouting to my men to follow, I flew 
aoroA the plain, and, being fortunately mounted 
on Colesberg, the flower of my stud, I gained 
upon her at every stride. This was to me a 
joyful moment, and I at once made up my mind 
that she or I must die. 

The lioness having had a long start of mo, we 
went over a considerable extent of ground before 
I came up with her. She was a large, full- 
grown beast, and the bare and level nature of 
the plain added to her imposing appearance. 
Finding that I gained upon her, she reduced her 
pace from a canter to a trot, carrying her tail 
stuck out behind her, and slowed a little to one 
side. I shouted loudly to her to halt, os I wished 
to speak with her, upon which she suddenly 
pulled up, and sat on her haunches like a dog, 
with her back toward me, not even deigning to 
look round. She then appeared to say to her¬ 
self, “Docs this fellow know who ho is after?” 
Having thus sat for half a minnte^as if involved 
in thought, she sprang to her feet, and, facing 
about, stood looking at me for a fow seconds, 
moving hor tail slowly from side to side, show¬ 
ing her teeth, and growling fiercely. She next 
mode a short mn forward, making a load, ram¬ 
bling noise like thunder. This she did to intimi¬ 
date me; but, finding that 1 did not flinch an 
inch, nor seem to heed her hostile demonstra¬ 
tions, she quietly stretched out her massive arms, 
and lay down on the grass. My Hottentots now 
coming up, we all three dismounted, and, draw¬ 
ing our rifles from their holsters, we looked to 
SCO if the powder was up in the nipples, and put 
on our caps. While this was doing the lioiiass 
sat up, and showed evident symptoms of uneasi¬ 
ness. She looked first at us, and then behind her, 
as if to see if the coast were clear; after which 
she made a short run toward us, uttering her 
deep-drawn murderous growls. Having secured 
the three horses to one another by their rheims, 
we led them on as if we intended to pass her, in 
the hope of obtaining a broadside. But this she 
carefully avoided to expo.se, presenting only her 
full front. I had given Stofulus my Moore rifle, 
with orders to shoot her if she should spring 
upon me, but on no account to fire before me. 
Kleinboy was to stand ready to hand me my 
Purdey rifle, in case the two-grooved Dixon 
should not prove sufficient. My men as yet bad 
been steady, but they were in a precious stew, 
their faces'having assumed a ghastly paloness,, 
and I hod a painful feeling that I could place no 
reliance on them. 
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Now^ then, for it, neok or nothing 1 She is 
within sixty yards of us, and she keeps advano* 
ing. We tamed the horses’ toils to her. l| 
Xm\l on one side, and, taking a steady aim ax\ 
her hreast, \et fty. The haW oiacked loudly on^ 
her tawny hide, and crippled her in the shoulder, 
upon which she charged w^th an appalUng roar, 
and in the twinkling of an eye she was in the 
midst of us. At this moment Stofolus’s rifle 
exploded in his hand, and Kleinboy, whom I had 
orflered to stand ready by me, danced about like 
a dock in a gale of wind. The lioness sprang 
upon Colesberg, and fearfully lacerated his 
ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth* and 
daws; the worst wound was on his haunch, 
which exhibited a sickening, yawning gash, more 
than twelve inches long, dmost laying bare the 
very bone. I was very cool and steady, and did 
not feel in the least degree nervous, having for> 
tonately great confidence in my own shooting; 
but I must confess, when the whole af&ir was 
over, I felt that it was a very awful situation, 
and attended with extreme peril, as I had no 
friend with me on whom I could rely. 

When the lioness sprang on Colesberg, I 
stood out from the horses, ready with my second 
barrel for the first chanco she should give me 
of a clear shot. This she quidkiy did; for, 
seemingly satisfied with the revenge she had 
now taken, she quitted Colesberg, and, slewing 
her tail to one side, trotted sulkily past within a 
few paces of mo, tdeing one step to the left. I 
pitched my ri^e to my shoulder, and in another 
second the lioness was stretched on the plain a 
lifeless corpse. In the struggles of death she 
half turned on her back, and stretched her neck 
and fore arms convulsively, when she fell buck 
to her former position; her mighty arms hung 
powerless by her side, her lower jaw fell, blood 
streamed from her mouth, and she expired. At 
the moment I fired my second shot, Stofolus, 
who hardly knew whether he was alive or dead, 
allowed the three horses to escape. These gal¬ 
loped frantically across the plain, on which ho 
and Eieinboy instantly started alter them, leav¬ 
ing me standing alone and unarmed within a 
few paces of the lioness, which they, from their 
auuety to be out of the way, evidently consid¬ 
ered quite capable of doing further mischief. 

Such is ever the case with these worthies, and 
with n^lj all theutives of South Africa. No 
reliance can be placed on them. They will to 
a certainty (br^e their master in the most 
dastardly manner in the hour of peril, and leave 
him in the lurch. A stranger, however, hearing 
these fellows recounting their own gallant ad¬ 
ventures, when sitting in the evening along with 
their comrades round a blazing fire, or under the 
influence of their adored “Cape smoke” or 
native brandy, might fancy them to bo the 
bravest of the brave. Having skinned the lion¬ 
ess and cut off her head, we placed her trophies 
upon Beaply and held for camp. Before we 
had proceeded a hundred yards from.the carcawi, 
upward of sixty vultures, whom the lioness had 
often fed, were feasting on her remains. 


[From Dickens's " Jloasehnld Words.”] 

THE YOUNG ADVOCATE. 

A ntoine de chaulieu was the son of 

- a poor gentleman of Normandy, wltk a long 
genealogy, a short rent-roll, and a large family. 
Jacqrtos Rollet was the son of a brewer, who 
did not know who his grandfather was; but ho 
hadia long purse and only two children. As 
these youths flourished in the early days of lib¬ 
erty, equality, and fraternity, and were near 
neighbors, they naturally hated each other. 
Their enmity commenced at school, where the 
delicate and refined De Chaulieu being the only 
gentilhorame among the scholars, was the fa¬ 
vorite of the master (who was a bit of an aristo¬ 
crat in his heart) although he was about the 
worst dressed boy in the establishment, and 
never had a sou to spend; while Jacques Rollet, 
sturdy and rough, with smart clothes and plenty 
of money, got flogged six days in the week, 
ostensibly for being stupid and not learning his 
lessons—which, indeed, he did not—but, in 
reality, for constantly quarreling with and in¬ 
sulting De Chaulieu, who had not strength to 
cope with him. When they Icll the ac^omy, 
tho feud continued in all its vigor, and was fos¬ 
tered by a thousand little circumstances arising 
out of the state of tho times, till, a separation 
ensued in consequence of an aunt of Antoine do 
Chaulieu’s undertaking the expense of sending 
him to Paris to study the law, and of maintain¬ 
ing him there daring the necessary period. 

With the progress of events came some de¬ 
gree of reaction in favor of birth and nobility, 
and then Antoine, who had passed for the bar, 
began to hold up his head and endeavored to , 
push his fortunes; but fate seemed against him. 
He felt certain that if he possessed any gift in 
the world it was that of eloquence, but he could 
get no cause to plead; and his aunt dying inop. 
portunely, first his resources failed, and then tus 
health.* He had no sooner returned to his home, 
than, to complicate his difficulties completely, 
he fell in love with Mademoiselle Natalie do 
BrUefonds, who had just returned from FarLs, 
where she had been completing her education. 
To expatiate on the perfections of Madomniselle 
Natalie, would be a waste of ink and paper; it 
is sufficient to say that she really was a very 
charming girl, with a fortune which, though not 
large, would have been a most desirable ac¬ 
quisition to De Chaulieu, who hod nothing. 
Neither was the fair Natalie indisposed to listen 
to his addresses; but her father could not be 
expected to countenance the suit of a gentleman, 
however well-bom, who had not a ten-sous 
piece in the world, and whose pro.spc'cts were a 
blank. 

While the ambitions and love-sick yonng 
barrister was thus pining in unwelcome ob¬ 
scurity, his old acquaintance, Jacques Rollet, 
had been acquiring an undesirable notoriety. 
There was nothing really bad in Jacques’ dis- 
position, but haring been bred up a democrat, 
with a hatred of the nobility, he could not easily 
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aoeommodate his rough humor to treat them Jacques Rollet vas committed for trial, and as 
trith civility when it no longer safe to in- a testimony of good will, Antoine de Chanlieu 
suit them. The liberties he allowed himself was select^ by the injured family to conduct the 
whenever oiroumstanoeB brought lum into eon- prosecution. 

teot with the higher cinases of society, had \ed\ Here, at \aat, was the oppoitumty he haid 
him into many scrapes, out of which his father’s! sighed for i So interesting a case, too, famish- < 
money had one way or another released him-,'ing such ample occasion for passion, pathos, 
but that source of safety had now failed. Old' indignation! And how eminently fortunate that 
Rollet having been too busy with the affaite of the speech which he set himself with ardor to 
the nation to attend to his business, had di^ in- prepare, would be delivered in the presence of 
solvent, leaving his son with nothing but his own the father and brother of his mistress, and, per- 
wits to help him out of future difficulties, and it haps, of the lady herself! The evidence against 
was not long before their exercise was called Jacques, it is true, was altogether presumptive; 
for. Claudine Rollet, his sister, who was a there was no proof whatever that he had corn- 
very pretty girl, had attracted the attention of mittod the crime; and for his own port, he 
Msidemoiaelle de Bellefonds’ brother, Alphonso; stoutly denied it. But Antoine de Chaulieu 
and as he paid her more attention than from such entertained no doubt of his guilt, and his speech 
a quarter was agreeable to Jacques, the young was certainly well calculated to carry that con- 
men had had more than one quarrel on the sub- viction into the bosom of others. It was of the 
Ject, on which occasions they had each, char- highest importance to his own reputation that he 
aoteristically, given vent to their enmity, the one should procure a verdict, and he confidently as- 
in contemptuous monosyllables, and the other in sored the afflicted and enraged family of the 
a volley of insulting words. But Claudine had victim that their vengeance should be satisfied, 
another lover more nearly of her own condition Under these circumstances could any thing be 
of life; this was Claperon, the deputy governor more unwelcome than a piece of intelligence 
of the Rouen jail, with whom she h^ made that was privately conveyed to him late on the 
acquaintance daring one or two* compulsory evening before the trial was to come on, which 
visits paid by her brother to that functionary; tended stron^y to exculpate the prisoner, with- 
but Claudine, who was a bit of a coquette, out indicating any other person as the criminal, 
though she did not altogether reject his suit, Here was an opportunity lost. The first step 
gave him little encouragement, so that betwixt of the ladder on which he was to rise to fame, 
hopes, and fears, and doubts, and jealousies, poor fortune, and a wife, was slipping from under his 
Claperon led a very uneasy kind of life. feet. , 

Affairs had been for some time in this posi- Of course, so interesting a trial was antici- 
tion, when, one fine morning, Alphonse de Belle- pated with great eagerness by the public, and 
funds was not to bo found in his chamber when the court was crowded with ^1 the beauty and 
his servant went to call him; neither had his bed fashion of Rouen. Though Jacques Rollet per- 
becu slept in. He bad been observed to go out sisted in assortmg his innocence, founding his 
rather late on the preceding evening, but whether defense chiefly on circumstances which were 
or not he had returned, nobody could tell. He strongly corroborated by the information that 
had not appeared at supper, but that was too had reached De Chaulieu the preceding evening 
ordinary an event to awaken suspicion; and —^he was convicted. 

little alarm was excited till se\vral hours had In spite of the very strong doubts he privately 
elapsed, when inquiries were instituted and a entertained respecting the justice of the verdict, 
search commenced, which terminated in the dis- even De Chaulieu himself, in the first flush of 
covery of his body, a good deal mangled, lying success, amid a crowd of congratulating friends, 
at the bottom of a pond which had belonged to and the approving smiles of his mistress, felt 

the old brewery. Before any investigations had gratified and happy: his speech had, for the 

been made, every person had jumped to the con- time being, not only convinced others, but him- 
clusion that the young man had been murdered, self; warmed with his own eloquence, he be- 
and that Jacques Rollet was the assassin. There lieved what he said. But when the glow was 
was a strong presumption in favor of that opinion, over, and he found himself alone, he did not feel 
which further perquisitions tended to confirm, so comfortable. A latent doubt of Rollet’s 
Only the day before, Jacques had been heard to guilt now burst strongly on his mind, and he felt 
threaten Mons. de Bellefonds with speedy ven- that the blood of the innocent would be on his 
geance. On the fatal evening, Alphonse and head. It is true there was yet time to save the 
Claudine had been seen together in tho neigh- life of the prisoner, but to admit Jacques inno- 
borhood df the now dismantled brewery; and as cent, was to take the glory out of his own 
Jacques, betwixt poverty and democracy, was speech, and turn the sting of his argument 

in bad odor with tho prudent and respectable against himself. Besides, if he prodnoed the 

part of society, it was not easy for him to bring witness who had secretly given him the inform- 
witnesses to character, or prove an unexception- ation, he should bo self-condemned, for he 
able alibi. As for the Bellefonds and De Chau- could not conceal that he had been aware of the 
lieus, and the aristocracy in general, they circumstance before tho trial, 
entertained no doubt of his gvilt, and, finally. Matters having gone so far, therefore, it was 
the magistrates coming to tho same opinion, necessary that Jacques Rollet should die; so the 
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Rb ooone; and early one morning ^ 
gaiHBttiMi’^iras erected in the coorUyard of the 
jail| time eriminala ascended the scaffold, and 
threb heads fell into the basket, whioh were 
prbssitly afterward, with the trunks that bad 
been attached to them, buried in a comer of the 
qemstery. 

Antoine de Chanlieu was now fairiy started 
in his career, and his success was as rapid as 
the first step toward had been tardy. He 
took a pretty apartment in the HStel Marbceuf, 
Rue Grange-Bateliere, and in a short time was 
lodced upon as one of the most rising young 
advocates in Paris. His success in onef line 
brought him success in another; he was soon a 
favorite in society, and an object of interest to 
speculating mothers; but his affections still ad¬ 
hered to his old love Natalie de Bellefonds, 
whose family now gave their assent to the 
matdi—at least, prospectively—a circunststance 
which fnraidied such an additional incentive to 
his exertions, that in about two years from the 
date of his first brilliant speech, he was in a 
sufficiently fiourishing condition to offer the 
young lady a suitable home. In anticipation of 
the happy event, he engaged and furnished a 
suite of apartments in the Rue du Helder; and 
as it was necessary that the bride should come 
to Paris to provide her trc^seau, it was agreed 
that the wedding should take place there, instead 
of ^ Bellefonds, as had been first projected; an 
arrangement the more desirable, that a press of 
business rendtp'ed Mons. de Chaulieu’s absence 
from Paris inconvenient. 

Brides and bridegrooms in France, except of 
the very high classes, are not much in the habit 
of making those honeymoon excursions so uni¬ 
versal in this country. A day spent in visiting 
Versailles, or St. Cloud, or even the public 
places of the city, is generally all that precedes 
the settling down into the habits of daily life. 
In the present instance St. Denis was selected, 
from the circumstance of Natalie’s having a 
younger sister at school there; and also because 
she had a particular desire to see the Abbey. 

' The wedding was to take place on a Thurs¬ 
day; and on the Wednesday evening, haring 
spent some hours most agreeably with Natalie, 
.^toine de Chanlieu returned to spend his last 
night in his bachelor apartments. His wardrobe 
and other small poss^ions, had already been 
packed up and sent to his future home; and 
there was nothing left in his room now, but his 
new wedding suit, which be inspected with con¬ 
siderable satisbetion before he undressed and lay 
down to sleep. Sleep, however, was somewhat 
slow to visit him; and the clock had struck one, 
before he closed his eyea. When be opened them 
again it was brrad daylight; and bis first thought 
was, had he overslept himself? He sat up in 
bed 40 look at the clock which was exactly 
opposite, and as he did so, in the large mirror 
over the fire-placei he perceived a figure stand¬ 
ing behind him. As the dilated eyes met his 
own, he saw it was the face of Jacques Rollet. 
Overcome with horror ho sunk back on his pil-1 


I low, and it was atnne,minutes before he ven¬ 
turi to look again in that direction; when he 
did so, the figure bad disappeared. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling such a vision 
was calculated to occasion in a man elate with 
joy, may be conceived I For some time after 
the death of his former foe, he had been visited 
by not unfreqnent twinges of conscience; but of 
latej. borne along by success, and the hurry of 
Parkian life, these unpleasant remembrancers 
had grown rarer, till at length they had faded 
away altogether. Nothing had been further 
from his thoughts than Jacques Rollet, when ho 
closed his eyes on the preceding night, nor when 
he opened them to that sun which was to shine 
on what he expected to be the happiest day of 
his life I Where were the high-strung nerves 
now? The elastic frame? The l^unding 
heart ? 

Heavily and slowly he arose from his bed, for 
it wus time to do so; and with a trembling hand 
and quivering knees, ho went through the pro¬ 
cesses of the toilet, gashing his cheek with the 
razor, and spilling the water over his well- 
polished boots. When he was dressed, scarcely 
venturing cast a glance in the mirror as he 
passed it, he quitted the room and descended the 
stairs, taking the key of the door with him for 
the purpose of leaving it with the porter; the 
man, however, being absent, he laid it on the 
table in his lodge, and with a relaxed and lan¬ 
guid step proceeded on his way to the church, 
where presently arrived the fair Natalie and her 
friends. How difficult it w'as now to look happy, 
with that pallid face and extinguished eye 1 

“ How pale yon arc I Has any thing hap¬ 
pened ? You are surely ill ?” were the excla- , 
mations that met him on all sides. He tried to 
carry it off as well as be could, but felt that the 
movements he would have wished to appear 
alert, were only convulsive; and that the smiles 
with which he attempted to relax his features, 
were but distsrtod grimaces. However, the 
church was not the plaee for further inquiries; 
and while Natalie gently pressed his hand in 
token of sympathy, they advanced to the altar, 
and the ceremony was performed; after which 
they stepped into the carriage waiting at the 
door, and drove to the apartments of Madme. de 
Bellefonds, where an elegant dejeuner was pre¬ 
pared. 

“ What ails you, my dear husband?” inquired 
Natalie, as soon as they were alone. 

*• Nothing, love,” ho replied; “ nothing, I 
assure you, but a restless night and a little over¬ 
work, in order that I might have to-day free to 
enjoy my happiness!” 

“Are you quite sure? Is there nothing 
else?” 

“Nodiing, indeed; and pray don’t take notice 
of it, it only makes me worse 1” 

Natalie was not deceived, but she saw that 
what he said was true; notice made him worse; 
so she contented herself with observing him 
quietly, and sayAg nothing; but, as he felt she 
was observing him, she might almost better 
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When they reached Madame de Bellefonds’ 
he had the same sort of questioning and scrutiny 
to undergo, till he grew quite impatient under 
it, and betrayed a d^ree of temper altogether 
unusual with him. Then every body looked 
astonished; some whispered their remarks, and 
others expressed them by their wondering eves, 
till his brow knit, and his pallid cheeks became 
flashed with anger. Neither could he divert 
attention by eating; his parched mouth would 
not allow him to swaUow any thing but liquids, 
of which, however, ho indulged in copious li¬ 
bations ; and it was an exceeding relief to him 
when the carriage, which was to convey them 
to St. Denis, being announced, furnished an ex¬ 
cuse for hastily leaving the table. Looking at 
his watcli, he declared it was late; and Natalie, 
who saw how eager he was to bo gone, threw 
her shawl over her shoulders, and bidding her 
friends goad morning, they harried away. 

It was a fine sunny day in June; and as they 
drove aloDg the crowded boulevards, and through j 
the Porto St. Denis, the young bride and bride¬ 
groom, to avoid each other’s eyes, aifected to 
be gazing out of the windows; butfwhen they 
reached that part of the road where there was 
nothing but trees on each side, they felt it 
necessary to draw in their heads, and make an 
attempt at conversation. De Cbaulieu put his 
arm round his wife’s waist, and tried to rouse 
himself from his depression; but it had by this 
time so reacted upon her, that she could not 
respond to his efforts, and thus the conversation 
languished, till both felt glad when they reached 
their destination, which would at all events fur- 
* nish them something to talk about. 

Having quitted the carriage, and ordered a 
dinner at the Hotel do I’Abbaye, the young 
couple proceeded to visit Mademoiselle Hortense 
de Bellefonds, who vi’as overjoyed to sec her 
sister and new brother-in-law, |jnd dopbly so 
when she found that they had obtained per- 
mis.sion to take her out to spend the afternoon 
with them. As there is little to he seen at St. 
Denis but the Abbey, on quitting that part of 
it devoted to education, they proceeded to visit 
the church, with its various objects of interest; 
and as De Chaulieu’s thoughts were now forced 
into another direction, his cheerfulness began 
insensibly to return. Natalie looked so beauti¬ 
ful, too, and the affection betwixt the two young 
sisters was so pleasant to behold! An(l they 
spent a couple of hours wandering about with 
Hortense, who tvas almo.st as well informed as 
the Suissp, till the brazen doors were open which 
admitted them to the royal vault. Satisfied, at 
length, with what they had seen, they began to 
think of returning to the inn, the more especially 
as De Chaulieo, who had not eaten a morsel of 
food since the previous evening, owned to being 
hungry; so they directed their steps to the door, 
lingering here and there as they went, to inspect 
a monument or a painting, whgp, happening to 
turn his head aside to see if his wife, who bad 
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stopped to take n last look at the tomb of 
Dagobert, was following, he beheld with hoira 
the face of Jacques Rollett appearing from be¬ 
hind a Goluma! At the same instant, hk vnfe 
joined him, and took bis arm, inquiring if he was 
not very much delighted with what he had seen 
Ha attempted to say yes, but the word would 
not be forced out; and staggering out of the 
door, he alleged that a sud^n faintness had 
overcome him. 

They conducted him to the Hdtel, but NataUe 
now broamo seriously alarmed; and well she 
might His oomplexiem looked ghastly, his 
limbec shook, and his features bore on expression 
of indisoribable horror and anguish. What could 
be the meaning of so extraordinary a change in 
the gay, witty, prosperous De Chaulien, who, 
till that morning, seemed not to have a care in 
the world 7 For, plead illness as he might, she 
felt certain, from the expression of his features, 
that hi" sulferinga wore not of the body but of 
the mind; and, unable to imagine any reason 
for suuh extraordinary manifestations, of which 
she had never before seen a symptom, but a 
sudden aversion to herself, and regret for the 
step he had taken, her pride took the alarm, 
and, concealing the distress, she really felt, sho 
began to assutne a haughty and reserved man¬ 
ner toward him, which he naturally interpreted 
into an evidence of anger and contempt. The 
dinner was placed upon the table, but De Chau¬ 
lieu’s appetite, of which he had lately boasted, 
was quite gone, nor was bis wife better able to 
eat. The young sister alone did*justice to the 
repast; but although the bridegroom could not 
eat, he could swallow Champagne in such copi¬ 
ous draughts, that ere long the terror and re¬ 
morse that the apparition of Jacques Rollet had 
awakened in his breast were drowned in intoxi¬ 
cation. Amazed and indignant, poor Natalio 
sat silently observing this elect of her heart, till 
overcome with disappointment and grief, she 
quitted the room with her sister, and retired to 
another apartment, where she gave free vent 
to her feelings in tears. 

After passing a couple of hours in confidences 
and lamentations, they recollected that the hours 
of liberty granted, as an especial favor, to Mad¬ 
emoiselle Hortense, had expired: but ashamed to 
exhibit her husband in his present condition to 
the eyes of strangers, Natalie prepared to re-con 
duct her to the Maiion Jtoyale herself. Looking 
into the dining-room ns they passed, they saw 
De Cbaulieu lying on a sofa ^st asleep, in which 
state he continued when hk wife returned. At 
length, however, the driver of their carriage 
begged to know if Monsieur and Madame were 
ready to return to Park, and it became neces¬ 
sary to arouse him. The transitory effects of 
the Champagne had now subsided; but when 
De Cbaulieu recollected what bad happened, 
nothing could exceed his shame and mortifica¬ 
tion. So engrossing indeed were those sensa¬ 
tions that they quite overpowered his previous 
ones, and, in his present vexation, he, for the 
moment, forgot his fears. He knelt at his wife’a 
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|wt| iMIggad ber pardon a thousand times, swore 
dwt be adored b«r, and declared that the illness 
SLDd.dke eSeot rtf' the wine had been purely the 
oOBseqnenoes of fasting and over-work. It was 
not the easiest thing in the world to re-assure a 
woman whose pride, aSeotion, and taste, had 
been so severely wounded; but Natalie tried to 
believe, or to appear to do so, and a sort of 
reconciliation ensued, not quite sincere on the 
part of the wife, and very humbling on the part 
of the husband. Under these circumstances it 
was impossible that he should recover bis spirits 
or fitcility of manner; his gayety was forced, his 
tenderness constrained; his heart was Jieavy 
within him; and ever and anon the source 
whence all this disappointment and woe had 
sprung would recur to his perplexed and tor* 
tored mind. 

Thus mutually pained and distrustful, they 
returned to Paris, which they reached about 
nine o’cloo)c. In spite of her depression, Natalie, 
who had not seen her new apartments, felt some 
onriosity about them, while De Chanlieu anti* 
oipated a triumph in exhibiting the elegant home 
he had prepared for her. With some alacrity, 
dierefore, they stepped out of the carraige, the 
gates of the Hdtel were thrown open, the con¬ 
cierge rang the bell which announced to the 
servants that their master and mistress had ar¬ 
rived, and whUe these domestics appeared above, 
holding lights over the balusters, Natalie, fol¬ 
lowed by W husband, ascended the stairs. But 
when they reached the landing-place of the first < 
flight, they s*aw the figure of a man standing in | 
a corner as if to make way fm them; the flash 
from above fell upon his face, and again Antoine 
de Chaulieu recognized the feature of Jacques 
Rollet 1 

From the circumstance of his wife’s preced¬ 
ing him, the figure was not observed by De 
Chaulieu till be was lifting his foot to place it 
(HI the top stair; the sadden shock caused him 
to miss the step, and, without uttering a sound, 
he fell back, and never stopped till he reached 
the stones at the bottom. The screams of Na¬ 
talie brought the concierge from below and the 
maids from above, and an attempt was made to 
raise the unfortunate man from the ground; but 
with cries of anguish he besought them to desist. 

^‘Let me,” he said, “die here I What a fear¬ 
ful vengeance is thine 1 Oh, Natalie, Natalie!” 
he exclaimed to his wife, who was kneeling be¬ 
side him, “to win fame, and fortune, and your- 
Klf| I committed a dreadful crime 1 With lying 
words I argued away the life of a fellow-creature, 
whom, while I uttered them, I half believed to 
be innocent; and now, when I have attained all 
id«%ed, and reached the summit of my hopes, 
the Almighty has sent him bacdr upon the earth 
to blast me with the sight. Three times this 
day—three times this day I Again I again I”— 
an^ as he spoke, his wild and dilated eyes fixed 
themselves on one of the individuals that sur¬ 
rounded him. 

“He is delirous,” said they. 

.,“No,” said the stranger I “What he says is 


true enough—at leimt in partand bending 
over the expiring manf he added, “May Heaven 
fin-give you, Antoine de Chaulieu I I was not 
executed; one who well knew my innocence 
saved my life. I may name him, for he is beyond 
the reach of the law now—^it was Claperon, the 
jailor, who loved Claudine, and had himself 
killed Alphonse de Bellefonds lirom jealousy. 
An unfortunate wretch bad been several years 
in ^e jail for a murder committed daring the 
frenzy of a fit of insanity. Long confinement 
had reduced him to idiocy. To save my life 
Claperon substituted the senseless being for me, 
on the scaffold, and he was executed in my stead. 
He has quitted the country, and I have been 
a vagabond on the face of the earth ever since 
that time. At length I obtained, through the 
assistance of my sister, the situation of concierge 
in the Hdtel Marbmuf, in the Rue Grange- 
Bateli^re. I entered on my new place yester¬ 
day evening, and was desired to awaken the 
gentleman on the third floor at seven o’clock. 
When I entered the room to do so, you were 
asleep, but before I had time to speak you awoke, 
and I recognized your features in the glass. 
Knowing that I could not vindicate my innocence 
if you choto to seize me, I fled, and seeing an 
omnibus starting for St. Denis, I got on it with 
a vague idea of getting on to Calais, and cross¬ 
ing the Channel to England. But having only 
a franc or two in my pocket, or indeed in the 
world, I did not know how to procure the means 
of going forward; and while I was lounging 
about the place, forming first one plan.and then 
another, 1 saw you in the church, and conclud¬ 
ing you were in pursuit of me, I thought the 
best way of eluding your vigilance was to mako 
my way back to Paris as fast as I could; so I 
set off instantl}', and walked all the way; but 
having no money to pay my night’s lodging, I 
came here to borrow a couplli of livres of my 
sister Claudine, who lives in the fifth story.” 

“Thank Hfaven! exclaimed the dying man; 
“ that sin is off my soul 1 Natalie, dear wife, 
farewell! Forgive I forgive all 1” 

These were the last words he uttered; the 
priest, who had been summoned in haste, held 
up the cross before his failing sight; a few 
strong convulsions shook the poor bruised and 
mangled frame; and then all was still. 

And thus ended the Young Advocate’s Wed¬ 
ding Day. 


[From the Dublin Unirersiiy Magazina] 

THE REVOLUTIONISM OF MIRABEAU. 

HE moral is evolved out of the physical, and 
the extraordinary in animal strubture has a 
kinship to the portentous in human action. 

Mibabeau, the infamous, bom in an age, of 
a family, in a rank the most vicious in the an¬ 
nals of vice, of parents whose depravity had 
contaminated oven their blood, was ushered 
with infinite dilfioulty into the breathing scene 
he was so mn^ to trouble, and offered, at the 
outset of his disorderly career, misfortune and 
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■ingolarity ia a twisted 4)ot, a tied tongue, and 
two molar teeth. 

Maltreated by fortune, which, at the age of 
three, turned him by disease into the ugliest of 
children—“ a tiger marked by the small-pox”— 
caressed and neglected by his dissolute mother, 
disowned and persecuted as a spurious graft in 
his house and home by the celebrated “ Econo¬ 
mist,” bis father—^his very childhood presaged 


ent courtier and embryo revolutionist was awak¬ 
ened from his delightful vision to find himself 
suddenly transferred from his regal residence 
and gayeties, to frie sombre solitude of a country 
jail. He had been guilty of a passionate attach¬ 
ment to a young lady of du^roportionate ex¬ 
pectations. 

The young victim of parental wrong, thus 
severely taught that the splendors of a court 


the disorders of his youth end manhood; and j were but a veneer under which ley the terrible 
his father, mysteriously reverting to early crimes springs of a wayward tyranny, killed time m 

brooding over the ideas and studies which sub¬ 
sequently formed his “ Euai" no less than his 
oharahter —“ sur le despotume.” But before 
completing the work, the father’s monomania 
had been temporarily mitigated by the vengeance 
of a year’s imprisonment; and the son, instead 
of being sent to Surinam, the Dutch Sierra Leone 
of that day, was graciously permitted, under the 
bourgeoU name of “ Buffiere,” to enter as a gen¬ 
tleman volunteer the French army that was about 
to crush the Corsicans in their noble struggle 


and calamities as the blight of his }ife, made it 
matter of complaint that Honore Gabriel, as a 
boy, had more cleverness “ than all the devils in 
h—1,” and seemed destined from his childhood 
“to disturb the monarchy, as a second Cardinal 
de Retz.” 

He was indeed born a Revolutionist; and if 
he had not found the elements of a bouleverse- 
ment, was competent to have created them. But 
just ns nature gave the instinct, fortune supplied 
the breeding and the occasion. The heir, pupil. 


and victim of a second family of Atreus and j against Genoese oppression 


Thyestes, the child was trained into demorali¬ 
zation, vicissitude, and daring. Believed him- 


In this liberticidai war, the liberty-loving 
Mirabeau performed his first manly act, w'on 


self to have been the favorite lover pf the most ‘ his first public distinction, and initiated that 
lovely of his sisters, he dc.scribes her as the | series of paradox, and moral revolutionism, that 
“ Atrocious memoir-writer,” a “ Mcssalina, | was hence to follow him as lover, iiUeraleur, 
boasting of the parity of her morals, and an' and politician, to the grave. As his swoid was 
absconding w'ife, bragging of her love for her ] against Corsica and freedom, his pen was for 
husband.” The Vicomte, his brother, “ would, them. He wrote over the ruins of both a boy- 
have been a roue and a wit,” he tells us, “ in ish philippic, admired by his victims, and burnt 
any family but his own,” and was, of a disso-' by lus father! • 

lute noblesse, its most dissolute member. His And while the brain that was to rule Franco 
mother, driven with contumely from her home' as a tribune-king, was thus evolving its idle 
and the bosom of her family, under accusations \ progeny, the womb of a Corsican woman near 
• the most revolting a wife may hear from one him was travailing with him who was to be 
who is her husband and a father, addressed the' Napoleon! At the instant Frapee, by the sword 
world in public recriminations for her perse- j of her future liberator, was mowing down the 
cutor, not less disgusting or condemnatory. {new-born liberties of Corsica—Corsica was 
The son himself, the most infamous man of his j breathing the breath of life into a child, whose 
time, completes the picture in the boast he ^ sword was to cleave down the fresh-won free- 
made to the National Assemblyi that ‘among dora of France! As a CcBsar and a Marius sprang 
the tragic woes of hU family he had been the, from the blood of the Gracchi, there would have 
witness of fifty-four lettres-de-cachet, seventeen 


of them on his owm account! 

As in Eastern climates the abundance of de¬ 
generate man will, at some spot and moment, 
reach a point where it breeds the plague which 
diminishes by depopulation the evil it can not 
remove by more merciful agencies, so would it 
seem that in France the demoralization which 
necessitated a revolution, concentrating itself in 
one family, produced the man who was to begin 
the catastrophe. 

At seventeen, leaving a military academy, he 
entered tl|o army as a sub-lieutenant, knowing, 
as he tells us, a little Latin, and no Greek, but 
possessing, with very tolerable acquirements in 
the mathematics, a fair share of the scattered 
erndition won by readings more desultory than 
diligent. 

Presented at court, admitted to the rare aris- 

tocratie privilege of riding in the king’s carriages | * n whs this invasion that made Corsica a French iai- 

at Versailles, laughed at as tHI Princess Eliza- an^ and consequently Napoleon Bonaparte a French 
beth’s living specimen of inoculation, the incipi- dtizon. 


been no Corsican exterminator for France, had 
there been no French exterminators for Corsica.* 
There are surely times when fate plays with 
mortals, making of the murder of a generation 
or the revolution of an empire a nursery game 
of coincidences! 

Of the twenty years that followed, bringing 
Mirabeau to the footsteps of the revolution, and 
within two years of his death, it was the odd 
fate of this gay and gifted noble, guilty of no 
ofibnse against the state, nor in a legal sense 
against society, to pass more than the moiety of 
his time in the sad r61o of a state prisoner; and 
the main incidents in the unhappy sequence of 
wrong and suffering, the inevitable but unrecog¬ 
nized logic of Providence, were briefiy, and in 
succession, a profitless marriage with the most 
distinguished heiress of his province, carried off 
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from twenty more eligible rivals by the superior 
strategy of seduction and defamation, pecuniary 
extravaganoe, dissipation, debts, sequestration 
of {»oper^, marital separation, successive im- 
plsonments by paternal intervention, deadly 
hate with the father, permanent alienation from 
his adulterous wife and only child, licentious 
connection w'ith a friend’s wife, widi whom he 
abandoned his country, exile in Switzerland, 
Holland, and England, successive litigations 
self-conducted, a ministerial spyship in Prussia, 
and a career more or less stormy, as a lUtera- 
tiur, in France. 

Entombed in one of the horrid dungeons of 
Vincennes, solitary, hopeless, almost without a 
sympathy, though in the very spring-tide of his 
rich youth and activity, the angel of consolation, 
never far from us in our darkest hour, came 
down, and in the genial guise of literature, visit¬ 
ed in his dungeon this man of infamies and suf¬ 
fering. It; must, however, bo confessed against 
him that, maddened by the severity of a despot¬ 
ism without appeal, in the wrong—and from 
that hand, too, whence he might fairly have 
hoped a kinder gift, even the wholesomeness of 
books became poisoned under bis diseased di¬ 
gestion, and it became his wretched pleasure 
through months to avenge bimsetf on the virtue 
in whose injured name he sufiered, by licentious 
compilations, in which the man degenerates into 
the satyr, and the distinctions of right and de¬ 
cency are lost in the beastly excesses of a ma¬ 
niac imagination. 

But. so morbid a vice in a mind like bis can 
be protected by no madness of the passions or 
vindictiveness of misc^thropy from the healing 
influence of time; and if the leisure of his tedious 
incarcerations gave us four or five books in the 
worst of services, they gave us also those ex¬ 
tensive studies of history and its philosophy to 
which we owe, among much else that is great 
in literature or in event, the three worl^ on 
“ Despotism,” “ State Prisons,” and “ Lettres- 
de-Caohet.” 

To our present purpose it would be of little 
use to indulge in any lengthened analysis or 
literary estimate of these performances. Grati¬ 
fying his need of money, his love of fame, and, 
above all, a vengeance warmly nursed, which 
even virtue can not censure, their publication 
formed, probably, the happiest incidents of his 
life. The first published in his twenty-fifth year, 
bears all the characteristics of the young man of 
genius, roughened, no less than strengthened by 
the asperities of the experience out of whose 
ireful plenitude he writes. Rough and disorder¬ 
ly in arrangement, it is lofty, striking, eloquent 
in stylo—cogent, daring, powerful in matter. 

The last, the result of his long, final imprison- 
ipint, and published in bis thirty-first year, pos- 
setBes similar attributes, aggrandize^ or im¬ 
proved. A great work, involving an inqiury 
into the first principles of government, and, 
therefore, of infinite practical utility in the ca¬ 
reer reserved for him, it wants too obviously the 
elevation of a Montesquieu, the philosophy of a 


Bolingbroke, or the cqpprehensive profundity of 
a Burke. It is a work of genius, but by a par¬ 
tisan, an advocate, a man of powerful emotion 
and vivid conception, having a strong will, a 
high purpose, and an enduring conviction. With 
a great, sometimes an inapt parade of erudition, 
and an occasional loss of time in inflated and 
declamatory commonplaces, there is yet, as a 
general rule, work, rather than literature, in 
hi? sentences, and the Just, the practical, the 
statesman-like are the dominating qualities. We 
must not look for the artist in Mirabeau as a 
writer: he is above that: nor, whatever the 
range of thought we may justly concede him, 
may we, therefore, expect the sublime; he is 
below that. With the eloquence of an impas¬ 
sioned imagination, united to the unornamented 
vigor of a ready, versatile, and comprehensive 
reason, he reminds one of some colossal en¬ 
gine in forceful, though not always in graceful 
action. 

In Holland, occupied in literature and the 
society of literary men, and subsequently in 
England, in commerce with Franklin, Dr. Price, 
Samuel Romilly, and Wilkes—among whom be 
it said, en pcuaaut, he acquired the reputation of 
an habitual liar—a thousand circumstances must 
have presented themselves, not more in his ovro 
studies than in the freedom, seriousness, and 
activity he saw around him, to prepare and 
stimulate his ambition for the lofty career of 
political action that awaited him at home. In 
truth, if we may judge from the letters written 
during his English residence, or the biographi¬ 
cal fragments that occur in his other corre¬ 
spondence, he seems, beyond his personal indi¬ 
gence, to have had no other enduring interest, 
but that of public afiairs. His mind broods 
over the tragic epochs of English history with a 
fascinating and curious sympathy; there is an 
evident faith in a coming drama of popular ac¬ 
tion for France, in which he is to play a leading 
part—% iiutlicsr i^rly ripened that, in 1782, 
meeting at Meufohatel certain State Deputies 
of Geneva, he based on the inevitable meeting 
of the States General the prediction, or rathei 
the promise, that he would become a deputy, 
and in that character restore their country to 
freedom. 

Returning to Paris at a moment when the 
increasing and unmanageable deficit brought 
national bankruptcy and confusion to the very 
door of the state, a course of angry and mer¬ 
cenary pamphleteering on Finance, while con¬ 
necting him with discontented men of wealth 
and influence, willing, jointly with the police, to 
hire or use his ready pen, forced on him educa¬ 
tion in another important, if unattractive, de¬ 
partment of the great question of the times. 

His ministerial spysbip in Prussia, w'hich, 
subsequently divulg^ by bis own audacious 
publication of his secret correspondence, won 
from M. de Montesquieu the remark, that “ the 
infamy of the person might be estimated by the 
infamy of the tfting,” was not without its com¬ 
pensations in the political experience he extract- 
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ed from it. It brought b^ore him the main in¬ 
terests of European diplomooj; won him access 
to the principid intrigues and intriguers of a 
Court in transitionship, by the death of Frede¬ 
rick, from eccentric greatness to orderly medi¬ 
ocrity; habituated him to ministerial correspond¬ 
ence and reports, which, if disgustingly mean, 
were, at all events, systematic and prescient, 
and secured him—I could wish to say honestly 
—those historic and statistical data which, pith- 
lished in his elaborate work on the Prussian 
monarchy, countenanced some serious claims 
to statesmanship. 

Misfortune, passion, solitude, suffering, travel, 
extraordinary adventures, extensive readings, 
varied studies, innumerable writings thus ad¬ 
mirably endowing his mind, so disposed, too, by 
nature, for the daring and stormy struggles of 
the revolution, the only resource that could 
surely be wanting to so enormous a compound of 
intellectual strength, I mean the power of ora¬ 
tory, he was fated to acquire in his lengthened 
trials for the recovery of his wife and legal rights. 

Opposed by Alps of difficulties, the moral 
greater than the legal, for the suits ploughed 
deeply into all the crimes or errors that had 
dishonored his career, and would necessarily 
turn up mosses of documentary evidence, which 
on no less authority than that of his father, must 
carry the talc of his infamy to every eye; yet 
his audacity dared, as his genius surmounted, 
every disadvantage, and after fixing the admi¬ 
ration of a province—to him a sufficient compen¬ 
sation—by the ingenuity, the power, and the 
extraordinary resources of his eloquence in a 
path so new to him, ho succeeded in re-estab¬ 
lishing his civil rights, and but failed in the 
second, and, perhaps, less important suit, by the 
accident of a technicality. 

Passing by his double election as Deputy, at 
Aix and Marseilles, marked by excitement, in¬ 
surrection, and all the stirring incidents that, 
i.i an. >ment of great public agitatjpn, might bo 
expected to accompany the debut of a daring 
and accomplished demagogue, we are now, 
brought to the greatest epoch of France, and, j 
thoreforo, of Mirabeau—the meeting of the 
States General; and the observation is natur- 
ally suggested that, if this extraordinary suc¬ 
cession of circumstances, marvelous as incidenlt, 
but still more marvelous as coincidents, had not 
specially moulded the man for his work, it might 
well be doubted that the French revolution could 
have happened, or at all events, in such gigan¬ 
tic proportions. Mirabeau's life was, as we 
have seen, a pupilage, as it is now to become a 
mastership, in revolution. His Saturn of a 
father had trained him, from his youth upward, 
into the executionership of his order; and Hea¬ 
ven itself, as if seconding some suoh inscrutable 
design, seems to have stooped to lead by the 
hand this servant of Nemesis, through paths the 
most devious and unfrequented, but, of all others, 
the most fitted to form and conduct him to the 
emergency. • 

A change, it is true, of some kind in French 


Government, nooompanied by more or less con¬ 
fusion and bloodshed had b^n bng inevitable. 
Genius, good sense, suffering, luxury, oppres¬ 
sion, contumely, unprincipledness, and folly, 
boon of nature, each wrong of man, had concur¬ 
red, after more than a century of struggle, in 
necessitating a consummation. 

In my opinion, the popular horrors that dark¬ 
ened the end of the eighteenth century, though 
pointed in their way by the finger of Mirabeau, 
legitimately trace their pedigree to the royed 
grandeurs that closed the preceding one. The 
French Revolution was born of Louis the Four- 
teenffi^ His policy—his achievements—his fail¬ 
ures, and, still more, bis personal character and 
court deportment, killed monarchy in the hearts 
of the French people. The prominent ruling 
characteristic of himself and reign was an all- 
absorbing egotism. A maelstrom of selfishness, 
and unconscious of any law of reciprocity to 
arise from his relations to a common humanity, 
this chief and example of a numerous aristoc¬ 
racy was the grand centre to which was to be 
directed every affection and service, from which 
was to bo circulated every volition and ordi- 
> nance. And need I say that no eminence of 
intellectual power—no prudence of personal de¬ 
portment—no brilliancy of external achieve¬ 
ment, can or ought to have any effect on spec¬ 
tators so keen-witted and impressionable as the 
French, save to make additionally insupportable 
a character which, even on the smallest scale, 
is, of all others, the most odious aqd repulsive. 
The stern unity and perfection of order in which 
ho was enabled to present political power—that 
necessary evil of human existence—but added 
intensity to the hate, as it added grandeur to 
the idea of his despotism. In the eyes of his 
suffering subjects it brought him face to face 
with the catastrophes no less than with the 
glories of his reign, and without the merit of 
the avowal —adsum qui feci! gave him all its 
dread responsibilities. An old despot surviving 
his greatness while retaining the stinging 
irony of its title—a saint amid the standing 
reminiscences of his adulteries, expiating his 
pleasures by annihilating those of others, and tor¬ 
menting consciences to save his own—his suffer¬ 
ing and downcast people became at length dis¬ 
abused but too utterly of the base apotheosis of 
his person and character, so long maintained by 
him in the name of a false glory and debased 
religion. They even publicly rejoiced at a 
death-bed made pitiable by the absence of his 
mistress, confessor, and family; and meeting in 
mobs that, encountering his corpse on its way 
through by-lanes to hugger-mugger interment 
at St. Denis, they might tear it into shreds, gave 
early and portentous evidence that the germ of 
an envenomed and bloody democracy had been 
elicited in the very perfection of his stern and 
heartless tyranny. The unblushing excesses of 
the Regent and of Louis the Fifteenth, who 
gratuitously withdrew the last vail that concealed 
the utter rottenness of all that claimed popular 
obedience, under the names of religion and 
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anithori^, saffioed, though sonroely needed, to 
eompkte the discredit of the French monarchy; 
and, ascending his throne, surrounded hy a dis¬ 
solute. tieii^y, an overbearing aristocracy, and a 
disoentonted and impoverished people, the robed 
Louis the Sixteenth seemed but the oalf. of 
atonement of the Scriptures decked for saori- 
floe, and doomed to expiate a century of court 
gayeties and crimes in which he had h^ no part 1 

Mirabeau began the revolution with a thou- 
’sand vague hopes and expectations, and the 
conviction, communicated to his friend MauviU 
Ion, that “it was not given to human sagacity 
to devise where all thU would end.” A living 
conflict of passions and principles, of low needs 
and high ambitions, of lofty genius and infamous 
repute, a demagogue by policy, an aristocrat by 
vanity, a consUtutionalist by conviction, his pub¬ 
lic conduct anxiously and perpetually brought in 
evidence one or other of these conflicting agen¬ 
cies ; but beyond the personal aim of recovering 
his rank, and winning some sort of greatness at 
any price, he was without one pervading or 
dominant public purpose, save that of extinguish¬ 
ing the despotism that had injured him. Above 
all policies, abstractedly considered, this was the 
one dear to his heart. “ I come here to grant, 
not to ask pardon,” was his rejfly, in a voice of 
angry defiance, to some oratorical assurance that 
a life of usefulness might secure the pardon of 
his earlier delinquencies. A horrid, but too 
natural vindictiveness bad interwoven the hate 
of arbitrary; power into every fibre of his brain. 
It was a passion or sentiment that he never 
abandoned: it may be even doubted if he could 
have been purchased out of it. Despite all the 
evils and mischances of life, there sto^ erect in 
his soul this one sraaU altar to virtue, or some¬ 
thing that resembled it, which he would have 
thrown down but under the direst necessity. 

But of all the circumstances glanced at as 
furnishing the key to many of the paradoxes of 
his public conduct, one of the most important, 
though perhaps the least appreciated, is the dis¬ 
honor of his repute. It is difficult, with his 
present position in history, especially when taken 
in relation to the now well-certified worthless¬ 
ness of his contemporaries, to realize to the 
imagination the full extent of his infamy. “ You 
dare,” said his former friend Rulbiere, in a 
pamphlet that had a wide circulation, “ You, 
dare to speak of a country. Count Mirabeau I 
If your brow were not trebly bronzed, how 
must yon have blushed at its very name 1 Have 
you one quality of father, friend, brother, hus¬ 
band, or relative? An honorable vocation? Any 
one attribute that conAitutes the citizen ? Not 
onel You are without a refuge, without a 
relative. I seek yonr most ordinary domiciles, 
and I find them but in the prison of Vincennes, 
the Chatean d'If| the fortress of loux, the jail 
of Pontarlier!” * 

Dumont, coming over to Paris, was so moved 

* Be had also been confloed in two prisons, in fiw Be 
de Rue, and tbe Castle of Dijon. 


by the discredit attached, in respectable circles, 
to his acquaintance,'that he visited him with 
repugnance and as a duty, but records the ohar- 
acteristio incident, that on his first call he was 
so won by the magic of his host’s conversation, 
as to depart resolved on retaining, at all hazards, 
so agreeable a friendship. The mention of his 
name, with the sight of his person, at the open¬ 
ing of the States General, elicited groans and 
hisses on all sides. The Tiers-Etat —whom he 
had honored by his aristocratic adoption—were 
unanimous in refusing him a hearing tbe two 
or three occasions on which he first sought to 
address them. The queen, whose life, family, 
and regal heritage were at stake, received the 
assurance, that such a person was willing to 
assist the views of the court, with “ the contempt 
due to vice • and “ assassin I” “ robber 1” 
“ slanderer 1” were the epithets almost daily 
applied to him in the senate of the nation 1 
Society, expiring under the weight of its own 
vices, saw in him that well-defined excess that 
entitled it to the merits of purgation in his 
extruism, of atonement in his martyrdom, and 
to place the hand of menace and malediction on 
' his head, as the scape-goat of its redemption! 

Thus dbtested by all parties, his low character 
keeping him low, Mirabeau, with all his marvel¬ 
ous power, found himself placed, by public con¬ 
tempt, more even than by private need, at the 
mercy of circumstances. Befoulment hod so far 
eaten into his name, that, with occasionally tbe 
best of desires, and always the greatest of ener¬ 
gies, there stood a blight over both. He felt 
that a moral leprosy incrusted him, which re¬ 
pelled the good, and kept aloof the prudent. 
Tbe contemned inferior, in moral standing, of 
those that surrounded him, it was difficult to bd 
honest, and impossible to be independent. By 
a sort of law of nature, too, his tarred repute 
attracted to it every floating feather of suspicion, 
no less than of guilt, as to its natural seat; and 
thus it hapgpned that the lofty genius of Mira¬ 
beau, under tbe “grand bests” of a hateful 
necessity, like the “ too delicate spirit,” Ariel, 
tasked to the “ strong biddings” of the “ foul 
witch Sycorax,” was condemned for a while to 
pander rather than teach, to follow rather than 
lead, to please rather than patronize, and to 
halloo others’ opinions rather than vindicate ius 
own! 

No man could appreciate the misfortune more 
fully or sensitively than himsell'. Dumont tells 
us that, taught by events that a good character 
would have placed France at his feet, “ he 
would have passed seven times through the 
fiery furnace to purify bis name;” and that, 
“ weeping and sobbing, he was accustomed to 
exclaim, ‘Cruelly do I expiate the errors of my 
youth! ’ ” And, indeed, the more sensible his 
heart, the more rich and elevated his soul, the 
more must his torments have been bitter and 
redoubled; for the very preoiousness of the gifts 
of nature, the charms of society, even tbe friend* 
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ship of those that surrounded him, must have 
turned but to the increase of his wretchedness 1 

It is easy to understand, then, that the tactics 
of Mirabeau, in the first days of the revolution, 
were those of a man outside “a swelling scene,” 

“ A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 

And monarclis to behold," 

which he could only occupy by rudely breaking 
through a thousand circumvallations of usage, 
propriety, and public opinion. As it was the 
boast of Luther, that he, an obscure monk, stood 
alone for some time against respectable Europe, 
so Mirabeau, on the eve of his public greatness, 
U'as the most isolated politician of his age. 
“Mean men, in their rising,” says Lord Bacon, 
most adhere; but great men, that have strength 
in themselves, were better to maintain them¬ 
selves indifferent and neutral.” Instinctively 
feeling that this was the policy of his position, 
when repelled by both sides, ho haughtily re¬ 
pelled them in return, and the more he was 
despised the more inevitable did he make the 
establishment of his importance. As, without 
a party, he became one himself, so without a 
plan he took that of events, and without a policy 
was content with that of display. In these 
early days, indeed, his whole plan, s}'$tem, and 
policy was to make his individualism tell, to 
demonstrate, to all parties, what he was wmrth 
in journalism as a writer, in the Assembly as 
an orator, in every thing as a .statesman. As 
ha had nothing but himself, it became his 
business to make the most of the commodity, 
which, so valueless in the beginning, ended in 
outworlhing all that was opposed to it. 

But if this policy of display, no less than his 
education, sympathies, and hates, bore him to 
\he opposition, there were in his pecuniary 
wants, and his ambitious dreams of a states¬ 
manship, a la Richelieu, circumstances that at 
times rcsistlossly brought him within the influ¬ 
ence of court power. Uncertain how far he 
could overpower the disadvantage of hi% per¬ 
sonal position, wounded that the movement party 
were little inclined to value his co-operation, and 
still less to accept his leadership, he early felt, 
or feigned alarm at the fermentation in the 
public mind, and its possible evolution in great! 
national calamities; and before one act of leg¬ 
islation was accomplished, or he had had a 
month’s experience of the fanatical impractica¬ 
bility of one side, 1 use his own words, and the 
intolerant spirit of resistance on the other, ho 
personally proposed to his enemy, Ncckcr, and 
through him to the queen, “the only man,” he 
said, “ connected with the court,” to concur, at 
the price of an embassadorship to Constantino¬ 
ple, in suf/porting the court system of policy. 

He appears to have fancied for some days 
that his proposals were accepted; but before he 
could enter on any of the Eastern arrangements 
his active mind htd already suggested, he learned 
that the overture was rejected “with a contempt 
which,” as Madame Campan .sagaciously admits, 
“the court would doubtless htige concealed, if 
they could have foreseen the future.” Content¬ 


ing himself with the angry menace, “ They ^oll 
soon hear some of my news,” within a month 
be became the author of successive defeats, the 
most insulting a monarch could receive from his 
parliament, and which were fated to exercise an 
active influence in the overturn of that royalty 
he was afterward to defend. 

The king, anxious to arrange the difierences 
which kept the three orders aloof from each 
other, and from legislation, had sent to the 
Tien-Etat a message, wise in its suggestions, * 
and conciliatory in its tone. Under the elo¬ 
quence of Mirabeau, the house passed to the 
order o& the day. 

Irritated by insult, and complaining that the 
antagonism of the three orders prevented any 
progress in the public business for which they 
were convened, the king summoned a gener^ 
meeting of all the deputies, and after an ^dress, 
in which ho expressed his royal pleasure that the 
three orders should form separate chaipbers, he 
commanded the assembly to disperse, that they 
might meet under the ordinances his prerogative 
bad proscribed. The clergy, the nobles obey; 
the commons remain uncertain, hesitating, and 
almost in consternation. The royal command 
is again communicated to them, with the inti¬ 
mation, that having heard the king’s intentions 
they had now only to obey. The crisis of the 
royal prerogative, obedience, hung but on the 
turn of a feather: the repulsed Mirabeau arose, 
and turned it against the king. “We have," 
said he, in a voice of thunder, “ we have heard 
the intentions attributed to the kin^; and you, 
sir, who have no place, nor voice, nor right of 
speech here, are not competent to remind us of 
them. Go tell your master that we are here by 
the will of the people, and that we are not to bo 
expelled but by the power of bayonets 1” 

Cheered and supported by the now reassured 
Tiers-Etat, ho next, in imitation of the English 
parliament, carried, that the persons of the 
deputies were inviolate, that any one infringing 
that right should be pursued as an enemy of the 
country, and that the payment of taxes, till 
farther legislation, should be obligatory only 
daring the existence of the legislative corps. 

Added to the bold title of “ National As.sem- 
bly,” newly adopted, these votes were the as¬ 
sumption of a kingship by the Tiers-Etat; and 
as public opinion enthusiastically backed the in¬ 
novation, the divided peers and ccclc.«iastics were 
compelled at length to join, and be submerged 
in the mass of popular deputies. 

A civil war could alone stand between royal 
power and its destruction. For some weeks the 
court prepared for even such an eventuality. 
“Ministers plavhigh stakes,” writes Mirabeau, 
on the 5th of July; “they are compromising 
the king, for in menacing Paris and the Assem¬ 
bly they are menacing Franco. All reaction is 
equal to action: the more the pressure now, the 
more terrible do I foresee will be the reaction. 
Paris will not suffer itself to bo muzzled by a 
bevy of nobles thrown into despair by their own 
stupidity; but they shall pay the penalty of the 
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attempt.The storm must soon bretik 

out. It is BitBBged that I nsk the withdrawal 
of the troops; bat he joa ready (at Paris) to 
help the step I” 

The demand was evaded by the king; the 
soldiery were largely inoreas^ and eonoen- 
trated; the arrests (rf the more revolationaiy 
deputies, inclnding, of course, Mirabean, were 
decided on; Neoker was summarily dismissed : 
but on the other side able and aotive emissaries 
roused Paris by statements the most exciting, 
and taking all characters, with the costumes of 
either sex, caressed, feted, and partially won 
over the soldiery, and before the court could 
take one step toward its purposes, Paris was in 
full insurrection, the troops corrupted or over* 
powered, the Bastile taken, and under the plea 
of anarchical excuse, the whole bourgemne of 
Paris placed in a few hours under arms as 
National Guards. 

The kigg, taught that it was not revolt but 
revolution, preferred, as every body foresaw, 
submission to civil war, recalled Nocker, and 
visited triumphant Paris, at onoe the hostage 
and conquest of a popular triumph. j 

Mirabeau, more or less connected with the 
Orleanists, had speculated with them on the 
chances of confusion; for to hint it was a small 
thing, provided he bread, that it was baked 
in an oven warmed with the ooniiagration of an 
empire. Looking forward with complacency 
to every contingency of revolutionary crises, i 
assured that a common danger, flinging aside, i 
as unimportaunt, questions of personal character, 
would make power the prey of genius and^ 
audacity, he was correspondingly annoyed by a 
re-arrangement that prennised for a time a well- 
grounded tranquillity. j 

The destruction of the Bastile securing that 
of “The Syllas of thought,” ho now transformed 
into a full political newspaper, his weekly “Let¬ 
ter to his Constituents,” under which title he 
had evaded, from the first assembly of the 
States-General, the censorship on the press. 
Aware, from a knowledge of Wilkes and his 
history, of the power of journalism to a politician, 
and above all, to a demagogue in a free country, 
he was, in the full sense of the term, the first 
newspaper editor of France, and owed to the 
vigorous use of this novel agency, not only use¬ 
ful additiems to his pecuniary resources, but a 
great portion of tnht popular idolatry that fol¬ 
lowed him to the grave. 

The court whioh, in calling together the 
States, had no higher aim than to regenerate 
the finances <rf the countiy, and, as one step, to 
obtain the help of flie people in stripping a 
numerous aristocracy of their baneful exemption 
from, state-burdens, had already found out its 
ow^ share in the peril of the experiment, and 
nowaougbt, by a dose allionoe with the nob/mr, 
to avert the min that too evidently menaced 
bod). But the torrent had but aconmulated at 
each irresistible concession, and every day's 
salik added to the democratic elements of a 
oiliititation that had already made royalty a 


cipher, and annihila^, as political institutions, 
the church and aristocracy. 

Of course new schemes of regal antagonism 
again raised their heads, and again a popular 
manifestation, bringing Paris into the very 
boudoir of the queen, at Tersailles, demon¬ 
strated the impuissance of all that took the 
name of French royalism. The October insur¬ 
rection was fomented by Mirabeau and his 
Orleanist friends, for the same purpose as that 
of July, to secure personal safety, and obtain a 
new scene of action, by terrifying the court into 
exile, or the acceptance of Orleans’ protection. 
Had the duke been raised to the “lieutenant- 
generalship of the kingdom,” Mirabeau counted 
on a premiership, in which he purposed to be¬ 
come the Chatham or Pitt of France. Had Louis 
the Sixteenth fled the kingdom afler the example 
of the Comte D’Artois, he purposed to proclaim 
a republic, and become its “ first consuland 
should the doom be that France should be 
divided by civil war, and cut up into its old 
kingdoms, he speculated on a sovereignty in his 
ancestral country, Provence, which had already 
greeted him with so encouraging an enthusiasm. 

Strangeness of event 1 While the monarchy, 
so short-lived, still survived the insatiate Mira- 
beau, two of the extraordinary contingencies ho 
speculated on have already happened, to the 
profit of other actors, and the existing republic, 
in its mutinous armies, intolerant factions, and 
insane dynasties, offers no very improbable por¬ 
tent that, even after half a century of a central¬ 
ized and well-fixed nationality, the old repartition 
of kingdoms may again present itself! 

The great consummation of the confusion, 
however, failed for the overmuch of means. “ A, 
bottle of brandy was given,” said the orator, 
“instead of a glass 1” and the mob’s capricious 
impromptu of carrying the kmg back with them 
to Paris, still more than the cowardice of the 
Duke of Orleans, defeated this deep-laid Ma- 
chiavelian copibination. 

Whatever the character, however, of the 
people’s success, it could not but be an addi¬ 
tional success for their leader. The revolution, 
of which he stood recognized the unquestioned 
bead, was now beyond all danger of royal 
aggression, except by his own treacherous 
agency. In a campaign of unimaginable brev¬ 
ity, be had not only vindicated the first place as 
an orator in a senate now omnipotent, and be¬ 
come out of it the most potent demagogue of 
his time, but as «n homme iVStat, surrounded by 
a brilliant staff of the most active spirits and 
practical thinkers of the day, Camille Desmoul¬ 
ins, Danton, Volney, Champfort, Lamourette, 
Cabanis, Reybaz, Dumont, Duroverai, Claviere, 
Servan, De Caseaux, Panchaud, Pellenc, Brissot, 
and others, was understood by every party to 
bold the future destinies of France in his hand. 
Emerging from two insurrections, possessing, 
by his power, all their profits, uid by his adroit¬ 
ness, none of their responsibility, he found it 
now worth his evhile to break terms with the 
Duke of Orleans, by a public expression of his 
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contempt for him ae a scpundrel not worth the 
trouble that might be taken for him; and ex> 
eluded from the ministry, that lay open to him, 
by a self-denying ordonnanee of the Assembly, 
directly leveled at his pretensions, he accepted 
a large subsidy from the king’s brother*—the 
Comte de Provence—-and formed with him, for 
the restoration or upholding a monarchiced 
authority, a mysterious and inefTeotive con¬ 
spiracy, the character and extent of which may 
be conjectured from its involving the assassina¬ 
tion of the Marquess de Lafayette. 

The hate of Mirabeau for this worthy but 
feeble nobleman—his diligent colleague in the 
struggle for liberty—was as intense as, at first 
sight, it seems incredible. He was his Mordecai 
at the king’s gate, for whom he could neither 
sleep nor eat. Remembering that Mirabeau’s 
passion for complicated intrigue and daring 
adventure, even in politics, was extravagant to 
disease, it seems possible that, as he advanced 
in his rapid greatness, he secretly nursed projects 
or hopes as incompatible with a constitutional 
monarchy, and an organized public force, in 
respectable hands, ns with the despotism with 
which ho bad originally battled; and that, in 
his siuicossivo conspiracies, now wifti the Re¬ 
publicans and Orleanists, now with the Cmjnt 
de Provence and the queen, he had no fixed 
intention of ultimately benefiting those he pro¬ 
fessed to serve, but proposed to use them as 
ladders to that exalted position of a Sylla or 
a Cffisar, which, as Bonaparte subsequently 
proved, was no more, perhaps, beyond his grasp 
than his ambition; influenced by the insidious 
suggestions and doubts he carefully spread 
•abroad, the queen, ns ho saw with pleasure, 
looked on the now commander of the National 
Guards os a “ Grandison-Cromwcll” (Mira- 
bcau’s damaging epithet), whose concealed am¬ 
bition aimed at the constableship of France, as 
a stop to that dread of French sovereigns, the 
“Mayorship of the Palace;” aad heneo the 
court systematically declined the aids it might 
so often have derived from the honesty, the 
popularity, and sometimes the good sense of 
ilic American volunteer. At all events, we 
know that the assassination of Lafayette—twice 
it .seems plotted—would have left the National 
Guards in the hands of some less popular and 
more pliant chief; and that, when the general 
specifically accused his rival of the horrid pro¬ 
ject, naming time, place, and means, bo won no 
better defense than the reply, “You were sure 
of it, and I am alive! How good of you! And 
you aspire to play a leading part in a revolu¬ 
tion !” Tl>e oompact with the Comte de Prov¬ 
ence was of short duration: the queen began to 
distrnst the personal views of her brother-in-law, 
who threatened to beedme the Dnke D’Orleans 
of a philosophical party, and Mirabeau, to whom 
popularity was the only capital, probably found 
that he conld not afford the sacrifices his em¬ 
ployers demanded. 

To preserve the ttatus quo, Ibd wait events, 
became now, for some weeks or months, as 


much his policy as his aooessibility to passion 
and sudden infiuenoes would permit. He seemed 
to feel that be should give time to the molten 
lava of bis voloanio greatness to settle, harden, 
and assume its individualism among things re¬ 
ceived. Holding aloof, therefore, from iadenti- 
fleation with either party—Cleaning now on one 
side, now on the other; his speeches more with 
the movement, his policy more with the court; 
forcing both parties into explanations, while 
keeping himself, however, disengaged—^he con¬ 
stituted himself their arbitrator and moderator, 
overawing both extremes; and whUe mainuun- 
ing hie pre-eminence of political influence, held 
himself ready to take advantage, at the least 
cost of consistency, of any fundamental change 
in the position of affairs. 

In the month of May or June, however, a 
private interview with the queen, in the Royal 
Garden of St. Cloud, follow^ by others, to the 
renewed scandal of her fame, laid the foundation 
of a new compact with the court, and a more 
decided policy. The chivalry of Mirabeau re¬ 
vived under the enthasiasm won by “Earth’s 
loveliest vision”—a queen in distress and a 
suppliant—and he pledged himself, as the 
Hungarians to her royal mother, to die in the 
service of savilig her throne. But the highest 
endeavors of Mirabeau have always at their 
base, like the monuments of his country, the 
filthy and the repulsive; and the chivalry of 
this new saviour of the monarchy received sus- 
tentation in a bribe—higgled for through months 
—of twenty thousand pounds, and*a pension of 
more than that per annnm. 

About the end of the year, three or four 
months before his death, he opened systemati¬ 
cally his great campaign for what professedly 
was the restoration of regal authority. Ho was 
to out-Herod in patriotbm the Herods of the 
Jacobin club: the court was to dare every thing 
short of civil war—^perhaps even that; and the 
existing confusion, whatever it might be, was to 
be cured by another of greater extent, artificially 
induced by the charlatanism of art political. His 
scheme, in some points, it must be allowed, 
siiocessially imitated in our own days in Prussia, 
was: 

First—^To reorganize the party of Order in 
the Assembly; and while, ns far as possible, 
winning for it the sympathy of the country, to 
excite, by all available agencies, distrust and 
discontent with the opposing majority. 

Secondly—To inundate the provinces with 
publications against the Assembly; and by 
commissioners, sent nominally for other pwr- 
poses, to obtain remonstrances from the depart¬ 
ments against its further continuance. 

Thirdly_At a proper opportunity, to dissolve 

thfl A&sembly, and order fresh elections; at the 
same time canceling the constitution as illegal, 
and granting another by royal charter, formed 
on a popular basis, and on tire written instmo- 
tions which (on a system unknown to England) 
had originally been drawn up for each depu^ 
by his electors. 
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I sh&U mA to discuss the oilt-mooted itj and acouracj of his judgment. Uniting, to 

point, how &r the wholesale venality that based his admirable natural'capacity, an activity and 
th« prqeot is justified or palliated by the object habitual power of application, more marvelous 
it is supposed to have had in view, because I almost in their extent than even in their rare 
know tliot. with Mirabeau money was not a combination, he possessed an understanding full, 
means to his defense of constitution^ monarchy, beyond precedent, both of the recorded know!* 
but his defense of constitutional monarchy a edge of books, and of that priceless experience 
means to money. If we except his relentless of men and things, without which all else is 
hate to French despotism in any hands not his naught; and os the complement of these amaz« 
own, the principles, moral or political, of this ing and unparalleled advantages, he had the 
leader of a nation had no other tenure but the still rarer advantage of a felicity and power of 
interest of his personal aggrandizement. diction every way worthy of so incomparable a 

On another debate, whether with a longer genius, 
life he could have carried his counter-revolution Looking with contempt at the stifi| oma- 
to success, I will only remark, that, conceding mental, and childishly antithetical style of his day 
that in robust health he would have had it at and nation, he welded the flimsy elements of the 
heart as sincerely as in the recorded hours of French language into instruments of strength 
his sickness and despondency, it may be admit- akin to his own conceptions, and wrought out of 
ted, that a struggle which, under every impru- them a style for himself in which a Demosthenic 
deaoe, seemed long to hang in doubt, with the simplicity and severity of language is sustained 
ud of his energetic and masterly polity might, by an earnest and straightforward power which 
perhaps, have poised for royalty. But it is not vivifies and amplifies all that it touches. Startled 
to be concealed that the difficulty of arresting by an innovation far beyond the conceptions of 
and unmaking were even greater than those of the French academy, the writer was smiled at 
creating and consolidating the revolution. The and neglected by the critics; and it was not till 
king’s aversion to decisive measures, and well- they heard him launching from the tribune the 
knoum horror of civil war, made him the worst thunders ol justice, disposing at pleasure of the 
of colleagues for the only policy his tool could inclinations of the multitude, and subjugating 
wield with efiect; and the great demagogue even the captions by the imperious power of his 
himself, when obliged to discard the mask of eloquence, that they began to discover that there 
democratic hypocrisy that still partly hid the was a “power of life”in his rude and singular 
subtle and venal tiaitor of his party, would have language; that “ things, commonplace, in his 
lost, like Strjififbrd, many of the elements of his hand ^came of electric power ;”t and that, 
potency; and despoiled, especially, of the mi- standing “like a giant among pigmies,”| his 
raculous resources of his eloquence, must have style, albeit “ savago,”^ dominated the assembly, 
contented himself with that lucid, common-sense, stupefying, and thundering down all opposition, 
consecutive daring, and power of strategic com- It is the ufiliction of history, that, while lais- 
bination, which his new friends were so ill-fitted ing her monuments to gigantic genius, she is 
to support. compelled so often to record an immorality of 

Fortunately, perhaps, for his future fame, he parallel proportions. It is right that the infamy 
died ere the structure his arts had undermined of Mirabeau should bo as eternal as his great- 
tested his powers of reparation, and before that ness. He was a man who, in his political, as in 
wonderful magic of popularity which had so his private lif%, had no sense of right for its own 
long survived, as it h^, indeed, so long antici- sake, and from whom conscience never won a 
pated, bis deserts, bad time to vanish under the sacrifice. With great and glorious aims at 
oock-erow of truth. His death was as well- times, he never had a disinterested one. His 
timed as his political advent, and has been ambition, vanity, or passions, were his only 
praised by French wit as the best evidence of standard of conduct—a standard, be it added, 
bis tact; for the expectations which the unpar- which, despite the wonderful justness of his 
alleled rapidity, no less than the innate marvel- judgments, the depravity of a sunken nature 
ousness of bis achie^iiients had raised, no future kept always below even his needs. Policy with 
activity and fortune, aearoely those of a Napoleon, him was often but a campaign of vengeance or 
could have realized. market of venality, and the glorious exercises 

Bnt if the retrospect of his career must con- of literature but a relaxation of indecency or 
vince us that one mnn in so short a period never business of wrong. In the study, in the tribune, 
accomplished so much before, iq^nst such dis- or in the council-chamber, glory was the only 
advantages, so must we admit that probably element that remamed to counterpoise, often with 
never before did any one rest so wholly for his a feather’s weight, the smallest influeftoe of gold 
iiMzing achievements on the sole power of in- or spleen; and in the most critical epoch of an 
trinsic genius. It was intellect that did all with empire, the poising of his tremendous influence 
Mirabeau; and made his head, according to his —the influence of so much earnestness and mag- 
own boast, a power among European states. It ical power—was the accident of an accident, 
united almost every possible capacity and attain-1 We admit for him, in palliation, the demoralizing 
ment. His rare and penetrating powers of 

obwn-ation were sustained by the equal depth . buS\. t Bertrand de Motevtlle. 

and justness of his discrimination, and the rapid- t l^vii. § He Ferrleres. 
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influenoe of terrific exam^e, and of maddening 
oppression; bat where is me worth of a morality 
t^t, in a man of heroic mould, will not stand 
assay? and what is virtue but a name, if she 
may be betrayed whenever riie demands an 
efibrt? 

But however much a moral wreck was the 
heart of Mirabeau, nature, true to the harmony, 
no less than the magnificence, of her great 
creations, had essentially formed it of noble and 
gentle elements. Touched to the core by the 
contaminating influenoe of “ time and tide," its 
instincts were yet to the kindly, the generous, 
and elevated; and those about him who knew 
him best—attached to him more by his afieotions 
than his glory—eagerly attested that in the 
bosom of this depraved citizen resided most of 
the qualities which, under happier agencies, 
would have made him a dutiful son, a devoted 
husband, an attached friend, and truly noble 
character! * 

In fine, with an eye to see at a glance, a mind 
to devise, a tongue to persuade, a hand to exe¬ 
cute, this great man was circumspect in reck¬ 
lessness, poised and vigorous in violence, cool 
and calculating to a minutia in audacity and 
passion. As a friend, aflectionate afld volatile 
—as an enemy, fierce and placable—as a politi¬ 
cian, patriotic and venal. Proud of his patrician- 
ship, whose status and manners he has lost, he 
is humble aliout a statesmanship that makes the 
first of his glories. The best of writers, his 
works are written for him; the greatest of ora¬ 
tors, his spccehes are made for him 1 Has he 
the most unerring of judgments ? He prefers 
another's! Is he a popular tribune ? He is also 
a royalist parasite! Is he earnest ? He is then 
*iusinccre 1 Does he evidence great principles ? 
He socks bribes! Dues ho enforce moderation ? 
He awaits vengeance 1 Does he cause confu¬ 
sion ? He is seeking order 1 Would he save 
the nation? He is selling its liberties 1 Won¬ 
derful man! great with enormou% weaknesses, 
bad with many excellenciesj^ immortal by the 
expedients of an hour, his genius is a combina¬ 
tion of almost impossible pt!rfeotions, as his 
P'ditical life the colossal result of a thousand 
cuntradictions. United, they yield a deathless 
character, whose Titanic proportions shall, age 
after age, be huger, as the mighty shadows that 
cover it shall grow darker 1 


[From Hogg’s Imtruetor.] 

THE “COMMUNIST” SPARROW—AN 
ANECDOTE OF CUVIER. 

E have been struck with the following 
anecdote of the great Cuvier, which is 
recorded in the “Courrier de I’Europe" for 
February, 1850, and trust the following transla¬ 
tion will prove as interesting to our readers as 
it has been to us. It forms an amusing chapter 
in natural history, and forcibly illustrates that 
close observation which so frequently character¬ 
izes eminent men. • 

Poverty in youth has a purifying tendency, 
VoL. I.—No. 3.—X 


like the “live coal" of old which the angel 
passed over the lips of Isaiah. It inures the 
soul to straggling, and the mind to persevering 
labor and self^onfidence: it keeps the imngim^. 
tion away from the temptations of luxury, and 
the still more fatal one of idleness, that parent 
of vice. It, moreover, becomes one of the most 
fruitful sources of happiness to the man whom 
God permits to come out of the crowd and take 
his place at the head of science and art. It is 
with inefiable delight that he looks behind, and 
says, in thinking of his cold and comfortless 
garret, “I came out of that place, single and 
unknown." George Cuvier, that pupil of pov¬ 
erty, loved to relate one of his first observations 
of natural history, vdiich he bad made while 
tutor to the children of Count d’Henry. 

Cuvier and his scholars inhabited an old man¬ 
sion in the county of Caux d Fiquanville; the 
teacher’s room overlooked the garden, and every 
morning, at break of day, he opened the win¬ 
dow to inhale the refreshing air, before com- 
roenemg his arduous duties to his indiflerently- 
trained pupils. One morning he observed, not 
without pleasure, that two swallows had begun 
to build their nest in the very comer of his little 
chamber window. The birds labored with the 
ardor of two ybung lovers who are in haste to 
start in housekeeping. The male bird brought 
the moistened clay in his beak, which the female 
kneaded, and with the addition of some chips 
of straw and hay, she built her little lodging 
with wonderful skill. As soon os the outside 
was finished, the betrothed gathered feathers, 
hair, and soft dry leaves for the inside, and then 
departed to hide themselves in a neighboring 
wood, there to enjoy the sweets of repose alter 
their labor, and amid the thick foliage of the 
trees the mysterious joys-of the honeymoon. 
However that may be, they did not think of 
returning to take possession of their nest till the 
end of twelve or fifteen days. 

Alas 1 changes had taken place during fiieir 
absence. While the swallows were laboring 
with such assiduity in building a house, Cuvier 
had observed two sparrows, that perched at a 
short distance, watching the industry of the two 
birds, not without interchanging between them¬ 
selves some cries that appeared to Cuvier rather 
ironical. When the swallows departed for their 
country excursion, the sparrow’s took no pains 
to conceal their odious schemes; they impudent¬ 
ly took possession of the nest, which was empty 
and without an owner to defend it, and estab¬ 
lished themselves there as though they had d>een 
its veritable builders. Cuvier oliservod that the 
cunning sparrows w’cre never both out of the 
nest at the same time. One of the usurpers 
always remained as sentinel, with his head 
placed at the opening, which served for a door, 
and w’ith his large beak interdioted the entrance 
of any other bird, except his companion, or 
rather, to coll things by rheir right names, his 
brother robber. The swallows returned in duo 
time to their nest, the male full of joy, which 
show’ed itself in the brightness of his eye, and 
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ia the mrvoiu kind of motion in his flight; the 
female rather languid, and heavy wife fee ap> 
proaoh laying. You can imagine their sur- 
priae at finding fee nest, on which they had 
bestowed so much care, occupied. The male, 
moved wife indignation and anger, rushed upon 
fee nest to chase away fee usurpers, but he 
found himself face to face wife fee formidable 
beak of the sparrow who, at feat moment, 
guarded fee stolen property. What could fee 
slim beak of the swallow do against the redoubt¬ 
able pipcers of fee sparrow, armed with a double 
and sharpened point? Very soon, the poor pro¬ 
prietor, dispossessed and beaten back, retreated 
wife his head covered with blood, and his neck 
nearly stripped of its feathers. He returned 
with flashing eye, and tremblmg with rage, to 
fee side of his wife, with whom he appeared for 
some minutes to hold counsel, after which they 
flew away into fee air, and quickly disappeared. 
The female sparrow came back soon alter; the 
male recounted all that had passed—^the arrival, 
fee attack, and flight of fee swallows—not 
without accompanying the recital with what 
seemed to Cuvier to be roars of laughter. Be 
this as it may, the housekeeper did not rest 
satisfied wife making only a hnllah-bailoo, for 
fee female went forth again, sKid collected in 
haste a much larger quantity of provisions than 
usual. As soon as she returned, after having 
completed fee supplies for a siege, two pointed 
beaks, instead of one, defended the entrance to 
fee nest. Cries, however, began to fill the air, 
and an asseinblage of swallows gathered together 
on a neighboring roof. Cuvier recognized dis¬ 
tinctly the dispossessed couple, who related to 
each new comer the impudent robbery of the 
sparrow. The male, with blood-stained head 
and bared neck, distinguished himself by the 
earnestness of his protestations and appeals of 
vengeanee. In a little while two hundred 
swallows had arrived at the scene of conflict. 
While the little army was forming and delibera¬ 
ting, sdl at once a cry of distress came from an 
adjacent window. A young swallow, doubtless 
inexperienced, instead of taking part in the 
counsels of his brethren, was chasing some flies 
which were buzzing about a bunch of neglected 
or castaway flowers before the window. The 
puptis of Cuvier had stretched a net there to 
catch sparrows; one of the claws of the swallow 
was caught by fe# perfidious net. At the cry 
which t^ habr-brained swallow made, a score 
of his brethren flew to the rescue: but all their 
eflbrts were in vain; the desperate struggles 
which fee prisoner made to free himself from 
fee fatal trap only drew fee ends tighter, and 
confined his foot more firmly. Suddenly a 
detachment todc wing, and, retiring about a 
hundred paces, return^ raindly, a^, one by 
one, gave a peife at fee snare, which each time, 
owing to fee determined manner of the attack, 
received a sharp twitch. Not one of fee swal¬ 
lows missed its aim, so that, after half an hour 
of this persevering and ingenious labor, the 
ehaifid string broke, and fee captive, rescued , 


from fee snare, went jc^ously to mingle with 
his companions. Thfoughout this scene, which 
took place twenty feet from Cuvier, and at 
almost as many from the usurped nest, the 
observer kept perfectly still, and the sparrows 
made not the slightest movement with their two 
large beaks, which, foldable and threatening, 
kept its narrow entrance. The council of swal¬ 
lows, while a certain number of feem were suc¬ 
coring their companion, had continued to delib¬ 
erate gravely. As soon as all were united, 
fee liberated prisoner included, they took flight, 
and Cuvier felt convinced they had given up the 
field, or rafeer the nest, to fee robbers, who had 
so fraudulently possessed themselves of it. Judge 
of his surprise when, in the course of a few 
seconds, he beheld a cloud of two or three 
hundred swallows arrive, wife the rapidity of 
thought throw themselves before the nest, dis¬ 
charge at it some mud which they had brought 
in their bills, and retire to give place to another 
battalion, which repeated the same manceuvre. 
j They fired at two or three inches from the nest, 
thus preventing the sparrows from giving them 
any blows with their beaks. Besides, the mud, 
shot with such perfidious precision, bad so 
blinded the sparrows, after fee first discharge, 
that they very soon knew not in what manner 
to defend themselves. Still the mud continued 
to thicken more and more on the nest, whose 
original shape was soon obliterated: the opening 
would have almost entirely disappeared, had not 
the sparrows, by their desperate eflbrts at de¬ 
fense, broken away some portions of it. But 
fee implacable sw^lows, by a strategic move¬ 
ment, as rapidly as it was cleverly executed, 
rushed upon the nest, beat down with their 
beaks and claws the clay over the opening' 
already half stopped up, and finished the attack 
by hermetically closing it. Then there arose a 
thousand cries of vengeance and victory. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the swallows ceased not fee work of 
destruction. .They continued to cariy up moist- 
ened clay rill they had built a second nest over 
the very opening of the besieged one. It w’as 
raised by a hundred beaks at once, and, an hour 
ailer the execution of the sparrows, fee nest 
was occupied by fee dispossessed swallows. 
The drama was complete and terrible; the 
vengeance inexorable and fatal. The unfortu¬ 
nate sparrows not only expiated their theft in 
the nest they had taken possession of, whence 
they could not escape, and where sufibcation 
and hunger were gradually killing them, but 
they heard fee songs of love from the two 
swallows, who thus so cruelly made them wipe 
out the crime of their theft. During the fight 
the female remained alone, langdishing and 
motionless, on an angle of the roof. It was 
with difficulty, and wife a heavy flight, that 
she loft this spot to take up her abode in her 
new house; and, doubtless, while the agony of 
the sparrows was being filled up, she laid her 
*ggSj for she did not stir out for two days; the 
male, during tkit time, taking upon himself to 
search for insects and hunt for flies. He brought 
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them alive in his beak^ and gave them to his 
companion. Entirely devoted to the duties of 
incubation and maternity, she was only seen 
now and then to put out her head to breathe 
the pure air. Fiitmn days after, the male flew 
away at daybreak. He appeared more gay and 
joyful than usual; during the whole day he 
ceased not to bring to the nest a countless 
number d' insects, and Cuvier, by standing on 
tiptoe at his window, could distinctly see six 
little yellow and hungry beaks, crying out, and 
swallowing with avidity all the food brought by 
their father. The female did not leave her 
family till die morrow; confinement and fatigue 
had made her very thin. Her plumage had lost 
its lustre; but in seeing her contemplate her 
little ones, you might conceive the maternal joy 
which filled her, and by what ineffable compen* 
sations she felt herself indemnified for all her 
privations and suflerings. After a short time 
the little creatures h^ advanced in figure; 
their large yellow bills were transformed into 
little black and charming ones; their naked 
bodies, covered here and there with ugly tufts, 
were now clothed with elegant feathers, on 
which the light played in brilli^t flashes. 
They began to fly about the nest, and even to 
accompany their mother when she hunted fur 
flies in the neighborhood. 

Cuvier could not refrain from feelings of ad¬ 
miration, and was somewhat affected when he 
saw the mother, with indefatigable patience and 
grace, show her children how they should set 
about catching flics, which darted about in the 
air—to suck in an incautious one, or carry away 
a spider which had imprudently made his nut 
between the branches of two trees. Oflen she 
would hold out to them at a distance in her 
beak a booty which excited their appetite; then 
she would go away by degrees, and gradually 
draw them unconsciously oflf to a shorter or a 
longer distance from the nest. The swallow 
taught her children to fly higb when‘the air 
was calm, for then the insects kept in a more 
elevated^part of the air; or to skim along the 
ground at the apprmich of a storm, as then the 
same insects would direct their course toward 
the earth, where they might find shelter under 
the stones at the fall of the first drop of rain. 
Then the little ones, more experienced, began, 
under the guidance of their father, to undertake 
longer flights. The mother, standing at the 
entrance of the nest, seemed to give her instruc¬ 
tions before they departed; she awaited their 
return with anxiety, and when that was delayed, 
took a flight high, very high in the air, and there 
’flew to and fro till she saw’ them. Then, full 
of a mother’s joy, she would utter cries of emo¬ 
tion, scud before them, bring them back to the 
nest, happy and palpitating, and seemed to de¬ 
mand an account of the causes of their delay. 

* The autumn arrived. Some groups of swal¬ 
lows collected together on the very roof of the 
mansion of Fiquanville. After grave delibera¬ 
tion, an4 a vote being taken (l^^ther by ballot 


or otherwise, Cuvier does not mention), the 
young ones of the nest, along with the other 
young swallows of the same age, were all 
placed in the middle of the troop; and one 
morning a living oloud rose above the chateau, 
and flew away swiftly due east. 

The following spring two swallows, worn 
down by fatigue, came to take possession of the 
nest. Cuvier recognized them immediately; 
they were the very same—those whose manners 
and habits he had studied the preceding year. 
They proceeded to restore the nest, cracked and 
injured in some places by the frost: they garn¬ 
ished anew the inside with fresh feathers and 
choice moss, then, as last year, made an excur¬ 
sion of some days. ’ On the very morrow after 
their return, while they were darting to and fro 
close to Cuvier’s window, to whoso presence 
they had become accustomed, and which did 
not in the least incommode them, a screech-owl, 
that seemed to fall from above, pounced upon 
the male, seized him in his talons, and was 
already bearing him away, when Cuvier took 
down his gun, which was within reach, primed 
and cocked it, and fired at the owl; the fellow, 
mortally wounded, fell head over heels into the 
garden, and ^Cuvier hastened to deliver the 
swallow from the claws of the dead owl, who 
still held him with his formidable nails. The 
poor swallow had received some deep wounds; 
the nails of the owl had penetrat^ deeply into 
his side, and one of the drops of shot had broken 
his leg. Cuvier dressed the wouads as well as 
he could, and, by the aid of a ladder, replaced 
the invalid in his nest, while the female flew 
sadly around it, uttering cries of despair. For 
three or four days she never left the nest but to 
go in search of food, which she offered the male. 
Cuvier saw his sickly head come out with diffi¬ 
culty, and try in vain to take the food offered 
by his companion; every day be appeared to 
get weaker. At length, one morning, Cuvier 
was awakened by the cries of the female, who 
with her wings beat against the panes of his 
window. He ran to the nest—alas! it contained 
only a dead body. From that fatal moment the 
female never left her nest. Overwhelmed with 
grief, she, five days after, died of despair, on 
the dead body of her companion. 

Some months after this, the Abb6 Tessier, 
whom the revolutionary persecution had com¬ 
pelled to flee to Normandy, where he disguised 
himself under the dress of a military physician 
of the hospital of Fecamp, fell ,in with the 
obscure tutor, who recounted to him the history 
of the swallows. The abb4 engaged him to 
deliver a course of lectures on natural history 
to the pupils of that hospital, of which he was 
the head, and wrote to Jussieu and Geoffrey 
Saint Hilaire, to inform them of the individual 
he had become acquainted with. Cuvier entered 
into a correspondence with these two learned 
men, and a short time after he was elected to 
the chair of comparative anatomy at Paris. His 
subsequent career is well known. 
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(ftm HnatiBg AdTentar«i fat South Afiioa.] 

A GIRAFFE CHASE. 

HIS day was to me rather a memorable one, 
as the first on which I saw and slew the 
lofty, graceral-looking girafib or oamelopaM, 
with which, during many years of my life, I 
had longed to form an aoqoaintanoe. These 
gigantic and exquisitely beautiful animals, which 
are admirably formed by nature to adorn the 
fau forests that clothe Ae boundless plains of 
the interior, are widely distributed throughout 
the interior of Southern Africa, but are nowhere 
to be met with in great numbers. In couittries 
unmolested by the intrasive foot of man, the 
giraffe is found generally in'herds varying from 
twelve to sixteen; but I have not unfiequently 
met with herds containing thirty individutds, and 
on one occasion I oount^ forty together; this, 
however, was ovring to chance, and about sixteen 
maybe reckoned as the average number of a herd. 
These herds are composed of girafles of various 
sizes, from the young giraffe of nine or ten feet 
in height, to the dtu^, chestnut-colored old bull 
of the herd, whose exalted head towers above 
his companions, generally attaining to a height 
of upward of eighteen feet. Thp females are 
of lower stature and more delicately formed than 
the males, their height averaging from sixteen 
to seventeen feet. Some writers have disco\’ered 
ugliness and a want of grace in the giraffe, but 
I consider that he is one of the most strikingly 
beautiful animals in the creation; and when a 
herd of them is seen scattered throngh a grove 
of the picturesque parasol-topped acacias which 
adorn their native plains, and on whose upper¬ 
most shoots they are enabled to browse by the 
colossal height with which nature has so ^mi- 
rably endowed them, he must, indeed, be slow 
of conception who fails to discover both grace 
and dignity in all their movements. There can 
be no doubt that every animal is .seen to the 
greatest advantage in the haunts which nature 
destined him to adorn; and among the various 
living creatures which beautify this fair creation 
I have often traced a reraarlmblo resemblance 
between the animal and the general appearance 
of the locality in which it is found. This I first 
remarked at on early period of my life, when 
entomedogy occupied a part of my attention. 
No person followingbthis interesting pursuit can 
fail to observe the extraordinary likeness which 
insects bear to the various abodes in which they 
are met with. Thus, among the long green 
grass we find a variety of long green insects, 
whose legs and antennse so resemble the shoots 
emanating from the stalks of the grass that it 
requires a practiced eye to distinguish them. 
Throughout sandy districts varieties of insects 
are met with of a cohnr similar to the sand 
which they inhabit. Ammig the green leaves 
of the vamvns trees of the forest innumerable 
leaf-colored injects ore to be found; while, 
elcsely adhering to the rough gray bark of these 
foeesMrees, we observe beantifnlly-oolored, gray- 
.Inokmg moths of various patterns, yet altogether 


so resembling the bark»as to be invisible to the 
passing observer. In like manner among quad¬ 
rupeds I have traced a corresponding analogy, 
for, even in the case of the stupendous elephant, 
the ashy color of his hide so corresponds with 
the general appearance of the gray thorny jun¬ 
gles which he frequents throughout the day, that 
a person unaccustomed to hunting elephants, 
standing on a commanding situation, might look 
down upon a herd and fail to detect their presence. 
And further, in the case of the giraffe, which is 
invariably met with among venerable forests, 
where innumerable blasted and weather-beaten 
trunks and stems occur, I have repeatedly been 
in doubt as to the presence of a troop of them 
until I had recourse to my spy-glass; and on 
referring the case to my savage attendants, I 
have known even their optics to fail, at one time 
mistaking these dilapidated trunks for camel¬ 
opards, and again confounding real camelopards 
with these aged veterans of the forest. 

Although we had now been traveling many 
days through the country of the giraffe, and had 
inarched through forests in which their spoor 
was abundant, our eyes had not yet been gifted 
with a sight of Tootla” himself; it was there¬ 
fore with indescribable pleasure that, on the 
evening of the 11th, I beheld a troop of these 
interesting animals. 

Our breakfast being finished, I resumed my 
journey through an endless gray forest of cameel- 
dom and other trees, the country slightly undu¬ 
lating and grass abmindant. A little before the 
sun went down my driver remarked to me, “ I 
was just going to say, sir, that that old tree was 
a camelopard.” On looking where he pointed, 
I saw that the old tree was indeed a camelopard, 
and, on casting roy eyes a little to the right, 1 
beheld a troop of them standing looking at us, 
their heads actually towering above the tree.s 
of the forest. It was imprudent to commence 
a chase at such a late hour, especially in a coun¬ 
try of So level a character, where the chances 
were against my being able to regain my wagons 
that night. I, however, resolved to chance 
every thing; and directing my men to catch 
and saddle Colesberg, I proceeded in haste to 
buckle on my shooting-belt and spurs, and in 
two minutes I was in the saddle. The giraffes 
stood looking at the wagons until I was within 
sixty yards of them, when, galloping round a 
thick bushy tree, under cover of which I had 
ridden, I suddenly beheld a sight the most 
astounding that a sportsman’s eye can encounter. 
Before me stood a troop of ten colossal giraffes, 
the majority of which wore from seventeen to 
eighteen feet high. On beholding ipe they at 
at once made off, twistmg their long tails over 
their backs, making a loud switching noise with 
them, and cantered along at an easy pace, which, 
however, obliged Colesberg to put his best foot 
I foremost to keep up with them. 

The sensations which I felt on this occasion 
I were different from any thmg that I hod before 
experienced durSig a long sporting career. My 
senses w'ere so absorbed by the wondrous and 
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beautiful aight before tIUit I rode along like oaiquea—of these he sees nothing.” Fortune 
one entranced, and felt inclined to disbelieve that favored my aspirations. 1 hit.pp« n<« i to 
I was hunting living things of this world. The acquaintance with a young Frenchman, lively 
ground was firm and favorable for riding. At spirited, and confident, who had sojourned at 
every stride I gained upon the giraffes, and after Constantinople for a considerable time, and who 
a ^ort burst at a swinging gallop I was in the bore there the character of prophet, magician, and 
middle of them, and turn^ the finest cow out I know not what beside. The fact is, that ha 
of the herd. On finding herself driven from her was a very clever fellow, living on his wits, ever 
comrades and hotly pursued, she increased her ready to turn his hand to any thing, and nnm- 
pace, and cantered along with tremendous strides, bering among his other accomplishments, a sip** 
clearing an amazing extent of ground at every in conjuring feats extraordinary even in the East, 
bound; while her neck and breast, coming in He used to exhibit frequently before the Sultan, 
contact with the dead old branches of the tirees, j who always sent him away laden with presents, 
were continually strewing them in my path. In and ^ho would, probably, had he professed the 
a few minutes 1 was riding within five yards of ; Mohammedan Fmth, have made him his Prime 
her stern, and, firing at the gallop, I sent a bullet Minister or his Lord High Admiral, 
into her back. Increasing my pace, I next rode There was nothing which this conjuror could 
alongside, and, placing the muzzle of my rifle not do. He told me that on one occasion, dining 
within a few feet of her, 1 fired my second shot in a numerous company, he had contrived to pick 
behind the shoulder; the ball, however, seemed ' the {rocket of eveiy one present, depriving one 
to have little ofleot. 1 then placed myself directly |of his watch, another of his purse, and a third 
in front, when she came to a walk. Dismounting, j of his pocket-handkerchief. As soon as the 
I hastily loaded both barrels, putting in double | guests discovered their losses, to which he 
charges of powder. Before this was accom- ^ managed to direct their attention, a scene of 
plished she was otF at a canter. In a short time j violent excitement ensued, every one accusing 
1 brought her to a stand in the tbry bed of a j his neighbor of theft; and at lost it was agreed 
water-course, where I fired at filteen yards, j that the policp should be sent for to search the 
aiming where I thought the heart lay, upon < pockets of all present. The police arrived, and 
which she again made off. Having loaded, I j the search was duly made, but without uiy 
follow'cd, and had very nearly lost her; she had I eifect. “ I think,” said the young magician, 
turned abruptly to the left, and was far out of “ it would be but fair that the {rolice should 
sight among the trees. Once more I brought! themselves undergo the same scrutiny to which 
her to a stand, and dismounted from my horse. | we have all submitted.” The suggestion was 
There we stood together alone in the wild wood, j immediately acted on; and to the amazement 
I gazed in wonder at her extreme beauty, while | of all present, and especially of the supposed 
her soft dark eye, with its silky fringe, looked i culprits, in the pockete of the police all the 
down imploringly at me, and I really felt a pang > mi.ssing articles were found, 
of sorrow in this moment of triumph for the blood The life of this man had been strange and 
I was shedding. Pointing my rifle toward the eventful. Having quarreled with his family in 
skies, I sent a bullet through her neck. On early youth he had assumed an incognito, and 
receiving it, she reared high on her hind legs, enlisted as a private soldier, 1 forget in what 
and fell backward with a heavy crash, making service. On one occasion, in his first campaign, 
the earth shako around her. A thick'stream he was left for dead on the field of battle. In 
of dark blood spouted out from the wound, her the evening some {leasants visited the field for 
colossal limbs quivered for a moment, and she the sake of plunder. He was badly w'ounded, 
expired. but had his wits sufficiently about him to know 

_ that, if he wished not to have his throat out, he 

had better lie still and feign to be dead. In his 
[From Picturesque Sketches of Urcece and Turkey.] turn he was visited by the marauders; bat, as 
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A SHORT time before leaving Constantinople 
I enjoyed a piece of good fortune which 1 
believe has fallen to the lot of few men. Often 
as I passed by the garden walls of some rich 
■"Pacha, I felt, as every one who visits Constan- 
tbople fdhls, no small desire to {>enetrate into 
that mysterious region—his harem—and see 
something more than the mere exterior of Turk¬ 
ish life. “The traveler landing at Stamboul 
complains,” I used to say to myself, “of the 
contrast between its external aspect and the in- „ 
terior of the city; but the real interior, that is 1 One day this youth called on me, and men- 
the inside of the houses, the gdhrded retreats of | tionod that a chance had befallen him which he 
those vailed forms which one passes in gilded I should bo glad to turn to account—particularly 


fame goes, it turned out that while they were 
hunting after the few pence he possessed, ha 
contrived to lighten their {rockets of their ao- 
cumulated sjroil. Ho had grown tired of war, 
however, and had settled in Constantinople, 
where he embarked in all manner of specula¬ 
tions, being bent, among other things, u|»n 
establishing a theatre at Pera. In all reverses 
he came down, like a cat, on his feet: he was 
sanguine and good-humored, always disposed to 
shuffle the cards till the right one came up; and, 
trusting a good deal to Fortune, while he im¬ 
proved what she gave, he was of course rich in 

#vv<aivoe 
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if nn of not making too intimate an acquaint* 
aaoe the Bosphorus in the attempt. A cer¬ 
tain nroqlthy Turk had applied to him fmr assist- 
anee under very trying domestic circumstances. 
Hia fiavorite wife had lost a precious ring, which 
doubtless been stolen either by one of his 
other wives, under the influence of jealousy, or 
by a female slave. Would the magician pay a 
visit to his house, recover the ring, and expose 
the delinquent? “Now,” said he, “if I once 
get within the walls, I shall be sure to force my 
way into the female apartments on some pretense. 
If I find the ring, all is well: but if not, this 
Turk will discover that I have been makflig a 
fool of him. However, as he is a favorite at 
court, and can not but know in what flattering 
eetimation I am held there, he will probably 
treat me with the distinction I deserve. In fine, 
I will try it. Will you come, too? you can 
help me in my incantations, which will serve as 
an excuse.” The proposal was too tempting to 
be rejected, and at the hour agreed on we set ofi* 
in such state as we could command (in the 
East, state is essential to respect), jogging over 
the rongh streets, in one of those hearse-like 
carriages without springs, which bring one’s 
bones upon temu of far too intiiqate a mutual 
acquaintance. 

We reached at last a gate, which promised 
little; but ere long we found ourselves in dne 
of tiiose “high-walled gardens, green and old,” 
which are among the glories of the East. Pass¬ 
ing between raws of orange and lemon-trees, we 
reached the house, where we were received by 
a goodly retinue of slaves, and conducted, ac¬ 
companied by our dragoman, through a long 
suite of apartments. In the last of them stood 
a tall, handsome, and rather youthful man, in 
splen^d attire, who welcomed us with a grave 
ooortesy. We took our seats, and were pre¬ 
sented in due form with long pipes, and with 
o(rffoe, to me far more acceptable. After a 
sufficient interval of time had passed for the 
most meditative and abstracted of men to re¬ 
member his purpose, our host, reminded of what 
he had apparent forgotten by my companion’s 
oonjoripg robes, an electrical machine, and other 
instnunents ot incantation, which the slaves car¬ 
ried from our carriage, civilly inquired when we 
intended to commence operations. “ What ope¬ 
rations 7” demanded my companion, with much 
apparent nnooncem. “The discovery of the 
ring,” “Whenever his highness pleased, and 
it suited the female part of his household to 
make their appearance,” was the answer. 

At this startling proposition even the Oriental 
sedateness of onr m^estio host gave way, and he 
allowed his astonishment and displeasure to be- 
omne viable. “Who ever heard,” he demanded, 
' of the wives of a true believer being shown to 
a stranger, and that stranger an Infidel and a 
Frank ?” As much astonished in oar turn, we 
demanded, “ When a magiciaa bad ever been 
heard of, who oonld discover a stolen treasure 
without being confronted either with the person 
vtiio had lost or the person who had appropriated 


' it ?” For at least two hours, though relieved by 
I intervals of silence, the battle was carried on 
with much occasional vehemence on his part, 
and on ours with an assumption of perfect in- 
jdifierence. Our host at last, perceiving that 
our obstinacy was equal to the decrees of Fate, 

! retired, as wo were informed, to consult his 
I mother on the subject. In a few minutes he 
returned, and assured ns that our proposition 
was ridiculous ; upon which we rose with much 
dignified displeasure, and moved toward the door, 

' stating that onr beards had been made little of. 

' A grave-looking man who belonged to the 
' household of our host, and occupied apparently 
a sort of semi-ecclesiastical position, now inter¬ 
posed, and after some consultation it was agreed 
that as we were not mere men, but prophets, 
and infidel saints, an exception might be made 
in our favor without violation of the Mussulmau 
law; not, indeed, to the extent of allowing us 
I to profane the inner sanctuary of the harem with 
our presence, but so far as to admit us into an 
I apartment adjoining it, where the women would 
be summoned to attend us. 

I Accordingly, we passed through a long suite 
of rooms, ai|d at last found ourselves in a cham¬ 
ber lofty and large, fanned by a breeze from the 
Bosphorus, over wh ich its lattices were suspended, 
skirted by a low divan, covered with carpets and 
cushions, and “invested with purpureal gleams” 
by the splendid hangings through which the light 
feebly strove. Among a confused heap of crimson 
pillows and orange drapery, at the remote end of 
the apartment, sat, or rather reclined, the mother 
of our reluctant host. I could observe only that 
she was aged, and lay there as still as if she had 
belonged to the vegetable, not the human world. 
Usually she was half-vailed by the smoke of her 
long pipe; but when its wreaths chanced to float 
aside or grow thin, her dark eyes were fixed 
upon us with an expression half indiflerent and 
half averse. 

Presently a murmur of light feet was heard in 
an adjoining chamber: on it moved along the 
! floor of the gallery; and in trooped the company 
of wives and female slaves. They laughed softly 
and musically as they entered, but seemed fright¬ 
ened also; and at once raising their shawls and 
■ drawing down their vails, they glided simultan- 
j eously into a semicircle, and stood there with 
• hands folded on their breasts. I sat opposite to 
them, drinking coffee and smoking, or pretending 
to smoke a pipe eight feet long: at one side stood 
the Mollah and some male members of the house¬ 
hold : at the other stood the handsome husband, 
apparently but little contented with the course 
matters had taken; and my friend, the magician, 
moved about among the implements of his art 
clad in a black gown spangled with flame-col¬ 
ored devices, strange enough to strike a bold 
heart with awe. Beyond the semicircle stood 
! two children, a boy and a girl, holding in their 
hands twisted rods of barley-sugar about a yard 
long each, which they sucked assiduously the 
whole time of onf visit. There they stood, mute 
uid still as statues, with dark eyes fixed, now 
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on 08 , and now on the attremity of their sugar 
wands. 

My oompanion commenced operations by dis¬ 
playing a number of oonjuring tricks intended to 
impress dl present with the loftiest opinion of 
his powers, and stopped every now and then to 
make his dragoman explain that it would prove 
in vain to endeavor to deceive a being endowed 
with such gifts. To these expositions the women 
apparently paid but little attention; but the con¬ 
juring feats delighted them; and again and again 
they laughed until, literally, the head of each 
dropped on her neighbor’s shoulder. After a 
time the husband, who alone had never appeared 
the least entertained, interposed, and a^ed the 
conjuror whether he had yet discovered the guilty 
party. With the utmost coolness, my friend re¬ 
plied, “ Certainly not: how could he while His 
Highness’s wives continued vailed ?” This new 
demand created new confusion and a long debate; 

1 thought, however, that the women seemed rather 
.to advocate our cause. The husband, the Mollah, 
and the mother again consulted; and in another 
moment the vails had dropped, and the beauty 
of many an Eastern nation stood before us re¬ 
vealed. 

Four of those unvailed Orientals vfOre, as we 
were informed, wives, and six were slaves. The 
former were beautiful indeed, though beautiful in 
different degrees and in various styles of beauty: 
of the latter two only. They were, all of them, 
tall, slender, and dark-eyed, “shadowing high 
beauty in their airy brows,” and uniting a mys¬ 
tical with a luxurious expression, like that of 
Sibyls who had been feasting with Cleopatra. 
There was something to me strange as well os 
lovely in their aspect—as strange as their con- 
*dition, which seems a state half-way between 
marriage and widowhood. They see no man 
except their husband; and a visit from him (ex¬ 
cept in the case of the favorite) is a rare and 
marvelous occurrence, like an eclipse of the sun. 
Their bearing toward each other was that of 
sisters: in their movements I remarked an extra¬ 
ordinary sympathy, which was the more striking 
on account of their rapid transitions from the 
extreme of alarm to childlike wonder, and again 
to boundless mirth. 

The favorite wife was a Circassian, and a 
fairer vision it would not be easy to see. In¬ 
tellectual in expression she could hardly be 
called; yet she was full of dignity, as well as 
of pliant grace and of sweetness. Her large 
black eyes, beaming with a soft and stealthy 
radiance, seemed as if they would have yielded | 
light in the darkness; and the heavy waves of j 
*^a.hair, which, in the excitement of the tu-| 
multuous ^ene, she carelessly flung over her 
shoulders, gleamed like a mirror. Her com-, 
plexion was the most exquisite I have over seen,' 
its smooth and pearly purity being tinged with 
a color, unlike that of flower or of fruit, of bud 
or of berry, but which reminded me of the vivid 
and delicate tints which sometimes streak the 
inside of a shell. Though talk she seemed os ^ 
light as if she had been an embodied cloud, 


hovering over the rich carpets Uke a nbiH that 
does not feel the weight of its body; and though 
stately in the intervals of rest, her mirth was a 
sort of rapture. She, too, had that peculiar lux¬ 
uriousness of aspect, in no degree opposed to 
modesty, which belongs to the East: around her 
lips was wreathed, in their stillness, an expres¬ 
sion at once pleasurable and pathetic, which 
seemed ever ready to break forth into a smile: 
her hands seemed to leave with regret whatever 
they had rested on, and in parting to leave some¬ 
thing behind; and in all her soft and witching 
beauty she reminded me of Browning’s lines— 

^No swan-soft woman, robbed in lucid oila 

The gift of an enamored god, naore fair." 

• 

As feat succeeded to feat, aud enchantment 
to enchantment, all remnant of reserve was dis¬ 
carded, and no trace remained of that commin¬ 
gled alarm and pleased expectation which had 
characterized those beaming countenances when 
first they emerged from their vails. Those fair 
women floated around us, and tossed their hands 
in the air, wholly forgetting that their husband 
was by. Still, however, we had made but little 
progress in our inquiry; and when the magician 
informed them that they had bettor not try to 
conceal any thing from him, their only answer 
was a look that said, “ Yon came here to give 
us pleasure, not to cross-question us.” Resolved 
to use more formidable weapons, he began to 
arrange an electrical machine, when the Mollah, 
after glancing at it two or three times, approached 
and asked him whether that instrument also was 
supernatural. The quick-witted Frenchman 
replied at once, “ By no means; it is a mere 
scientific toy.” Then, turning to me, he added, 
in a low voice, “ He has seen it before—^proba¬ 
bly, he has traveled.” In a few minutes, the 
women were ranged in a ring, and linked hand- 
in-hand. He then informed them, through our 
interpreter, that if a discovery was not immedi¬ 
ately made, each person should receive, at the 
some moment, a blow from an invisible hand; 
that, the second time, the admonition would be 
yet severer; and that, the third time, if his 
warning was still despised, the culprit would 
drop down dead. This announcement igjpUieard 
with much gravity, but no confessiorf' followed 
it: the shock was given, and the lovely circle was 
speedily dislinked, “with shrieks and laughter.” 
Again the shock was given, and with the same 
efiect; but this time the laughter was more 
subdued. Before making his last essay, the 
magician addressed them in a long speech, tell¬ 
ing them that he had already discovered the 
secret, that if the culprit confessed, ho would 
make intercession for her, but that, if she did 
not, she must take the consequences. Still no 
confession was mode. For the first time, my 
confident friend looked downcast. “ It will not 
do ” he said to me; “the ring can not be recov¬ 
ered : they know nothing about it: probably it 
was lost. We can not fulfill our engagement; 
and, indeed, I wish,” he added, “that we were 
well out of all this.” 
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I Qonfen I wished the same, especially whea, 
I glraoed at the master of the household, who' 
•t^ afwrt, gloomy as a thunder<oloaii^ and 
wRh the look of a man who thinks himself in 
a decidedly false position. The Easterns do not 
uaderatand a jest, especially in a harem; and.not 
beug addicted to irony (that great eafety>valve 
tor enthnsiasm), they pass rapidly from immov- 
ahility to very signi&oant and sometimes dis* 
agreeable action. Speaking little, they deliver 
their souls by acting. I should have bran glad 
to hear our host talk, even though in a stormy 
voiee: on the whole, however, 1 trusted much 
to the self-possession and address of my asseoiate. 
Nor was I deceived. “Do as you see me do,” 
he said to me and the dragoman; and then, im¬ 
mediately after giving the third shock, which 
was as ineffectual as those that preced^ it, he 
advanced to our grim host with a face radiant 
with satisfaction, and congratulated him vehe¬ 
mently. “Yon are a happy man,” he said. 
“ Your household has not a flaw in it. Fortunate 
it was that you sent for the wise man: I have 
discovered the matter.” “ What have you dis¬ 
covered?” “The fate of the ring. It has 
never been stolen: if it had, I would have re¬ 
stored it to yon. Fear nothing; your household 
is trustworthy and virtuous. I kdow where the 
ring is; but I should deceive you if I bade you 
hope ever to find it again. This is a great 
mystery, and the happy consummation surpasses 
even my hopes. Adieu. The matter has turned 
out just as yon see. You were bom under a 
lucky star, fiappy is the man whose household 
is trustworthy, and who, when his faith is tried, 
finds a faithful counselor. I forbid you, hence¬ 
forth and forever, to distrust any one of your 
wives.” 

It would be impossible to describe the coun¬ 
tenance of our Mussulman friend during this 
harangue. 'There he stood, like a tree half in: 
sunshine and half in shade; gratific^ion strug¬ 
gling with displeasure in his countenance, and 
wonder eclipsing both. It was not by any means 
our policy to wait until he bad ^justed the 
balance, and made up his mind as to the exact 
degree of gratitude he owed his guests. On, 
aooordingly, we passed to the door. In a mo¬ 
ment the instinct of courtesy prevailed, and our 
host made a sign to one of bis retinue. His 
slaves preceded uiy with torches (it had grown 
late); and, accompanied by half the household, 
asagnard of bomu’, we again traversed the large 
and straggling house, pamed through the garden, 
and entered the carriage which waited for ns 
beyond the wall. Our evening passed rapidly 
away as we discussed our adventure; and I have 
more than once thought, with pleasure, how 
amusing an incident Ae visit of the struigers 
must have been to the secluded beauties. No 
doubt the baths of Cmutantinople have rung 
with mMPi# merry laugh occasioned by this 
invasu;i||pir the Franks. Never, perhaps, have 
the ijsHwtes of a harem seen so much of the in- 
fidd before, and conversed with him so familiar¬ 
ly, in the presence of their husband. 


[From Shad’s Bbgsslne.] 

THE WIFE OF KONG TOLY.* 

a FAIKT TALE OF SCANDINAVIA. 

BY THE AUTHOR "COLA MONTL” 
YLDREDA BLALM stood at the door d her 
cottage, and looked abroad into the quiet¬ 
ness of the ^bbath mom. The village of Skjels- 
kdr lay at a little distance down the vale, lighted 
by the sunshine of a Zealand summer, which, 
though brief, is glowing and lovely even as that 
of the south. Hyldreda had looked for seven¬ 
teen years upon ^is beautiful scene, the place 
where she was bora. Sunday alter Sunday she 
had stood thus and listened for the distant tinkle 
of the church bell. A stranger, passing by, 
might have said, how lovely were her face and 
form; but the widowed mother, whose sole stay 
she was, and the little delicate sister, who had 
been her darling from the cradle, would have 
answered, that if none were so Cur, none were 
likewise so good as Hyldreda; and that all 'the 
village knew. If she did love to bestow greater 
taste and care on her Sunday garments than 
most young damsels of her class, she had a 
right—^for was she not beautiful as any lady ? 
And did n6t the eyes of Esbern Lynge say so, 
when, week after week, he came up the hilly 
road, and descended again to the little chapel, 
supporting the feeble mother’s slow steps, and 
watching his betrothed as she bounded on before, 
with little Resa in her hand ? 

“ Is Esbern coming ?” said the mother’s voice 
within. 

“I know not—I did not look,” an.swcred 
Hyldreda, with a girlish willfulness. “I saw 
only the sun shining on the river, and the oak- ^ 
wo^ waving in the breeze.” 

“ Look down the road, child; the time pas.ses. 
Go quickly.” 

“ She is gone already,” said Resa, laughing 
merrily. “She is standing under the great 
elder-tsee to wait for Esbern Lynge.” 

“ Call her back—call her back 1” cried the 
mother, anxiously. “ To stand beneath an eld¬ 
er-tree, and this night will be St. John’s Eve! 
On Sunday, too, and she a Sunday child! Call 
her quickly, Resa.” 

The litdo child lifted up her voiee, “Hyld —" 

“ Not her name—utter not her name 1” And 
the widow Ealm went on muttering to herself, 

“ I’erhaps the Hyldemeerf will not have heard. 
Alas the day I when my child was bom under 
an elder-tree, and I, pour desolate mother I was 
terrified into giving my babe that name. Great 
Hyldemoer, be propitiated! Holy Virgin!” and 
the widow’s prayer became a enrious mingUag 
of superstition and piety, “ Blessed Mary! let 
not the elves have power over my child I Have 


* The Ides of this story is psrtly tsAen from a Hsiilah 
VUa, or legendary ballad, entitled “Frond Margaret” 
t Hyldemoer, eldcMnother, is the name of a Danish elf 
inhabitbig the elder-tree. Sda slgniiles a grandmother 
or female ancestor Children born on Bundsys were 
especially nnder the power of the elves. 
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1 not kept her heart from evil? does not the 
holy orou lie on her pare oreast day wid night ? 
Do I not lead her every Sunday, winter and 
summer, in storm, sunshine, or snow, to the 
chapel in the valley ? And this day 1 wUl say 
for her a doable prayer.” 

The mother’s counted beads had scarce come 
to an end when Hyldreda stood by her side, 
and, following the light-footed damsel, oame 
Esbern Lynge. 

“ Child, why didst thou linger under the 
tree ?” said the widow. “ It does not become 
a young maiden to stand flaunting outside her 
door. Who wert thou watching so eagerly ?” 

*' Not thee, Esbern,” laughed the girl, shak¬ 
ing her head at her betrothed, who interposed 
with a happy conscious face; ” I was looking 
at a grand train that wound along the road, and 
thinking how pleasant it would bo to dross on a 
Sunday like the lady of the castle, and recline 
idly behind four prancing horses instead of trudg¬ 
ing on in those clumsy shoes.” 

The mother frowned, and Esbern Lynge look¬ 
ed sorrowful. 

“ 1 wish I could give her all she longs for,” 
sighed the young man, as they proceeded on 
their way, his duteous arm supporting the wid¬ 
ow, while Hyldreda and Resa went bounding 
onward before them; “ She is as beautiful as a 
queen—^I would that I could make her one.” 

“Wish rather, Esbern, that Heaven may 
make her a pious, lowly-hearted maid, and, in 
good time, a wife; that she may live in humil¬ 
ity and content, and die in peace among her 
own people.” 

Esbern said nothing—'he could not think of 
death and her together. So be and the widow 
Aalm walked on silently—and so slowly that 
they soon lost sight of the two blithe sisters. 

Hyldreda was talking merrily of the grand 
sight she had just seen, and describing to little 
Resa the gilded coach, the prancing horses, with 
glittering harness. “ Oh! but it was a goodly 
train, as it swept down toward the river. Who 
knows ? Perhaj» it may have been the king mtd 
queen themselves.” 

“ No,” said little Resa, rather fearfully, “you 
know Kong Tolv* never lets any mortal Iring 
pass the bridge of Skjelskor.” 

“ Kong TWv / what, more stories about Kong 
Tolv 1” laughed the merry maiden; “ I never 
saw him; I wish 1 could see him, for then I 
might believe in thy tales, little one.” 

“ Hush, hush I—But mother told me never 
to speak of these things to thee,” answered 
Resa; “unsay the wish, or some harm may 
“■cMteekl!.^ 

“I care* not 1 who would heed these elfln 
tales on such a lovely day ? Look, Resa, down 
that sunny meadow, where there is a cloud 
shadow dancing on the grass ; a strange cloud 
it is too, for it idmost resembles a human form.” 

“ It is Kong Tolv rolling himself in the sun- 

* Kong Tolv, or King Tuelm, It on^of the EUe-Ungt 
who divide the fidry sovereignty of Zealand. 


shine,” cried the trembling child; “ look awav 
my sister, lest he should hear us.” 

Again Hyldreda’s fearless laugh made music 
through the still air, and she kept lo okin g back 
until they passed from the open road into the 
gloom of the oak wood. 

“ It is strange that thou shouldst be so brave,” 
said Resa once more. “ I tremble at the very 
thought of the EUe-people of whom our villagers 
tell, while thou hast not a single fear. Why is 
it, sister ?” 

“I know not, save that I never yet feared 
any thing,” answered Hyldreda, carelessly. “ As 
for Kohg Tolv, lot him come, I care not.” 

While she spoke, a breeze swept through the 
oak wood, the trees began to bend their tops, 
and the under branches were stirred with leafy 
murmurings, as the young girl passed beneath. 
She lilted her lair face to meet them. “ Ah! 
’tis dolioious, this soft scented wind; it touches 
my face like airy kisses; it makes the leaves 
seem to talk to me in musical whispers. Dost 
thou nut hear them too, little Resa? and dost 
thou not—?" 

Hyldreda suddenly stopped, and gazed eagerly 
down the road. 

“Well, sister,” said Resa, “what art dream¬ 
ing of now ? Cfome, we shall be late at church, 
and mother will scold.” But the elder sister 
stood motionless. “How strange thine eyes 
look; what dost thou see, Hyldreda." 

“ Look—what is there I” 

“ Nothing, but a cloud of dust tl^t the wind 
sweeps forward. Stand back, sister, or it will 
blind thee.” 

Still Hyldreda bent forward with admiring 
eyes, mattering, “ Oh! the grand golden chariot, 
with its four beautiful white horses 1 And therein 
sits a man—surely it b the king I and the lady 
beside him is the queen. See, she turns—” 

Hyldreda paused, dumb with wonder, for 
despite the gorgeous show of jeweled attire, 
she recognized that face. It was the same she 
had looked at an hour before in the little crack¬ 
ed mirror. The lady in the carriage was the 
exact counterpart of herself! 

The pageant came and vanished. Little Resa 
turned round and wiped her eyes—she, innocent 
child, had seen nothing but a cloud of dust. Her 
elder sister answered not her questionings, but 
remained silent, oppressed by a nameless awe 
It passed not, even when the chapel was reached, 
and Hyldreda knelt to pray. Above the sound 
of the hymn she heard the ravishing music of 
the leaves in the oak wood, and instead of the 
priest she seemed to behold the two dazzling 
forms whioh had sat side by side in the golden 
chariot. 

When service was ended, and all went homa- 
wards, she lingered under the trees where the 
vision, or reality, whichever it was, had met 
her sight, half longing for its reappearance. 
But her mother whispered something to Es- 
bem, and they hurried Hyldreda away. 

She laid aside her Sunday mantle, the scarlet 
woof whioh to spin, weave, and fashion, had cost 
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her a world of pains. How coarse and ugly it one who well knew, how to rule. Her loud, 
seemed! She threw it contemptuously aside, severe voice already warned the girl of the re* 
imd thought how beautiful looked the purple* proof that was coming. To avoid it only for a 
robed lady, who was so like herself. little, until her own proud spirit was calmed, 

“ And why should I not be as fair as she f Hyldreda told Resa she would not come in until 
I should, if I were only dressed as fine. Heaven after she had taken a little walk down the moon* 
might as well have made me a lady, instead of light road. As she passed from under the elder* 
a poor peasant girl.” tree, she heard a voice, like her mother’s, and 

These repinings entered the young heart yet not her mother’s—^nc^ it coUld never be, for 
hitherto so pure and happy. They haunted her it shouted after her, 

6ven when she rejoined her mother, Resa, and “ Come now, or come no more 1" 

Esbem Lynge. She prepared the noonday Some evil impulse goaded the haughty girl 
meal, but her step was heavy and her hand un* to assert her womanly right of free action, and 
willing. The fare seemed coarse, the eottage she passed from her home, flying with swift 
looked dark and poor. She wondered what sort steps. A little, only a little absence, to show 
of a palace home was thtft owned by the beau* her indignant pride, and she would he hack 
tiful lady; and whether the king, if king the again, to heal ^1 strife. Nevertheless, ere she 
stranger were, presided at his banquet table as was aware, Hyldreda had reached the oak*wood, 
awkwardly as did Esbern Lynge at the mean beneath which she had seen the morning's be* 
board here. wildering sight. 

At the twilight, Hyldreda did not steal out And there again, brighter in the moonlight 
as usual to talk with her lover beneath the rose- than it had ever seemed in the day, came 
porch. She went and hid herself out of his sight, sweeping by the stately pageant. Its torches 
under the branches of the great elder-tree, wUch flung red shadows on the trees, its wheels re* 
to her had always a strange charm, perhaps bo- sounded through the night’s quiet with a music 
cause it was the spot of all others where she as of silver bells. And sitting in his state alone, 
was forbidden to stay. However, this day Hyl- grand but smiling, was the lord of all this 
dreda began to feel herself to be no longer a splendor. 

ohild, but a woman whose will was free. The chariot stopped, and ho dismounted. 

She sat under the dreamy darkness of the Then the whole train vanished, and, shorn of 
heavy folii^e. Its foint sickly odor overpower* all his glories, except a certain brightness which 
od her like a spell. Even the white bunches his very presence seemed to shed, the king, if 
of elder flowers seemed to grow alive in the he were indeed such, stood beside the trembling 
twilight, an^ to change into faces, looking at peasant maid. 

her whithersoever she turned. She shut her He did not address her, but looked in her face 
eyes, and tried to summon back the phantom inquiringly, until Hyldreda felt herself forced to 
of the golden chariot, and especially of the king- be the first to .siieak. 

like man who sat inside. Scarce had she seen “ My lord, who art thou, and what is thy will 
him clearly, but she felt he looked a king. If with me ?” 

wishing could bring to her so glorious a fortune. He smiled. ” Thanks, gentle maiden, for 
she would almost like to have, in addition to the thy question has taken oft' the spell. Otherwise 
splendors of rich dress and grand palaces, such it could not be broken, even by Kong Tolv.” 
a noble-looking man for her lord and husband. Hyldreda shuddered with fear. Her fingers 
And the poor maiden was rudely awakened tried to seize the cross which always lay on 
from her dream, by feeling on her delicate shoul- her breast, but no 1 she had thrown aside the 
ders the two heavy hands of Esbern Lynge. coarse black wooden crucifix, while dreaming 
Haughtily she took them off. Alas! he, of ornaments of gold. And it was St. John’s 
loving her so much, had ever been lightly loved Eve, and she stood licneath the haunted oak- 
in return 1 to-day he was not loved at all. He wood. No power had she to fly, and her prayers 
came at an ill time, for the moment his hand died on her lips, for she knew herself in the 
put aside the el«for branches, all the dazzling Hill-king’s power. 

fancies of his beilrothed vanished in air. He Kong Tolv began to woo, after the elfin 
came, too, with an ill-wooing, for he implored fashion, brief and bold. “Fair maiden, the 
her to trifle no more, but to fulfill her mother’s Dronningstolcn * is empty, and ’tis thou must 
hope and his, and enter as mistress at the little fill it. Come and enter my palace under the 
blacksmith’s forge. She, who had Just been hill.” 

dreaming of a palace home I Not a word she'. But the maiden sobbed out that she wv>rtuO 
answered at first, and then cold, cruel words, lowly to sit on a queen’s chair, and that none of 
worse than silence. So Esbem, who, though a mortals, save the dead, made their home under¬ 
lover, was a manly-hearted youth, and thought ground. And she prayed the Elle-king to let 
it skame to be mocked by a girl’s light tongue, her go back to her mother and little Resa. < 
left her there and went away, not angiy, but He only laughed. “ Wouldst be content, then, 
very sorrowful. with the poor cottage, and the black bread, and 

Little Resa came to summon her sister. But the labor from morn till eve. Didst thou not 
Hyldreda trembled before the gathering storm, 
for widow Kalm, though a tei^r mother, was 
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of thyself wish for a patace«and a lord like me? 
And did not the Hyldemoer waft me tiie wish, 
BO that I oame to meet and welcome thee under 
the hill?” 

Hyldreda made one despairing effort to escape, 
bat she heard again Kong Tolv’s proud laugh, 
and looking up, she saw t^t the thick oak-wood 
had changed to an army> In place of every 
tree stood a fierce warrior, ready to guard every 
step. She thought it most be all a delirious 
dream that would vanish with the the morning. 
Suddenly she heard the far village clock strike 
the hour. Mechanically she counted—one— 
two—^three—four—up to twelve. 

As she pronounced the last word, Kong Tolv 
caught her in his arms, saying, “Thou hast 
named me and art mine.” 

Instantly all the scene vanished, and Hyldreda 
found herself standing on the bleak side of a little 
hill, alone in the moonlight. But very soon the 
clear night darkened, and a heavy storm arose. 
Trembling, she looked around for shelter, and 
saw in the hill-side a tiny door, which seemed 
to invite her to enter. She did so! In a mo¬ 
ment she stood dazzled by a blaze of light—a 
mortal amidst the festival of the elv^. She 
heard the voiee of Kong Tolv, half-speaking, 
half-singing, 

"Welcome, maiden, fair and free, 

Thou boat come of thyself in the hill to me; 

Stay thou here, nor thy fate deplore; 

Thou hast come of thyself in at my door." 

And bewildered by the music, the dance, and 
the splendor, Hyldreda remembered no more 
the cottage, with its one empty chair, nor the 
miserable mother, nor the little sister straining 
her weeping eyes along the lonely road. 

The mortal maiden became the Elle-king’s 
bride, and lived in the hill for seven long years; 
at least, so they seemed in Elfinland, whore time 
passes like the passing of a strain of music.* that 
dies but to be again renewed. Little thought 
had she of the world above ground, for in the 
hill-palace was continual pleasure, and magni- 
fieence without end. No remembrance of lost 
kindred troubled her, for she sat in the Dron- 
ningstolen, and all the elfin people bowed down 
before the wife of the mighty Kong Tolv. 

She might have lived so always, with no de¬ 
sire ever to go back to earth, save that one day 
she saw trickling down through the palace roof 
a pearly stream. The elves fled away, for they 
said it was some mortal weeping on the grassy 
_ ^i Hj)ve rhead. But Hyldreda staid and looked 
on^nrUuL stream sotded into a clear, pellucid 
pool. A sweet mirror it made, and the Hill- 
king’s bride ever loved to see her own beauty. 
So she went and gazed down into the shining 
water. 

There -she beheld—not the image of the elfin- 
queen, but of the peasant maid, with her mantle 
of crimson wool, her coarse dresa and her black 
crucifix. She turned away in dtlgnst, but soon 
her people brought her elfin mirrors, wherein 


she could see her present self, gorgeously clad 
and a thousand times more fidr. It kindled in 
her heart a proud desire. 

She said to her lord, “ Let me go back for a 
little while to my native village, and my ancient 
home, that I may show them all my splendor, 
and my greatness. Let me enter, sitting in my 
gilded eWiot, with the four white horses, and 
i^l myself as queen-like as the lady I once saw 
beneath the oak-wood.” 

Kong Tolv laughed, and assented. “ But,” ' 
he said, “ keep thy own proud self the while. 
The first sigh, the first tear, and I carry thee 
baok intti the hill with shame.” 

So Hyldreda left the fairy-palace, sweeping 
through the village, with a pageant worthy a 
queen. Thus in her haughtiness, after seven 
years had gone by, she came to her mother’s 
door. 

Seven years, none of which had oast one 
shadow on the daughter’s beauty. But time 
and grief together h^ bowed the mother almost 
to the verge of the grave. The one knew not 
the other, until little Resa came between; little 
Resa, who looked her sister’s olden self, bloom¬ 
ing in the sweetness of seventeen. Nothing to 
her was the magnificence of the beautiful guest; 
she only saw Hyldreda, the lost and found. 

“ Where hast thon been ?” said the mother, 
doubtfully, when in answer to all their caresses, 
the stately lady only looked on them with a proud 
smile; “ Who gave thee those grand dresses, and 
put the matron’s vail upon thy hair ?” 

“ I am the Hill-king’s wife,” said Hyldreda. 
“I dwell in a gorgeous palace, and sit on a 
queen’s throne.” 

God preserve thee!” answered the mother. 
But Hyldreda turned away, for Kong Tolv had 
commanded her never to hear or utter the holy 
Name. She began to inquire about her long- 
forgotten borne, but half-carelessly. as if she h^ 
no interest in it now. 

“ And who was it,” she asked, “ that wept 
on the hill-side until the tears dropped through, 
staining my palace walls ?” 

“I,” answered Resa, blushing; and then 
Hyldreda perceived that, young as she was, the 
girl wore the matron’s head-tiro. “1, sitting 
there with my babe, wept to think of ray poor 
sister who died long i^o, and never knew the 
sweetness of wifehoi^ and motherhood. And 
almost it grieved me, to think that my love had 
blotted out the bitterness of her memory even 
from the heart of Esbern Lynge.” 

At the name, proudly laughed the elder 
sister, “ Take thy husband, and bo happy, girl; 

I envy thee not; I am the wife of the great 
Hill-king.” 

“ And does thy lord love thee ? Does he sit 
beside thee at eve, and let thee lean thy tired 
head on his breast, as Esbern does vrith me ? 
And hast thou young children danoing about 
thy feet, and a little blue-eyed one to creep 
dove-like to thy heart at nights, as mine does? 
Say, dear sister, art thou as happy as I ?” 

Hyldreda peuisod. Earth’s sweet ties arose 
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before her, and the grandeur of her lot aeemed 
only loneliness. Forgetting her lord’s oommand, 
die sighed, she even wept one regretful tear; 
and that moment in her presence stood Kong 
Tolv. 

Kill me, but save my mother, my sister,” 
cried the wife, with a broken heart. The 
prayer was needless; they saw not the EUe- 
king, and he marked not them—he only bore 
away Hyldreda, singing mockingly in her ear 
* something of the same rhyme which had bound 
her his; 

•• Complaineit thou here aU diearQp— 

Comcat thou not of thyself in the hill to iftet 
And atayoat thou here thy lot to deplorel 
Cameat thou not of tbyeelf in at my door t” 

When the mother and sister of Hyldreda lilted 
np their eyes, th^ saw nothing but a cloud of 
dust sweeping past the cottag^oor, they heard 
nothing but &e ancient elder-treo howling aloud 
as its branches were tossed about in a gust of 
wintry wind. 

Kong Tolv took back to the hill his mortal 
bride. There he set her in a golden chair, and 
brought to her to drink a silver horn of elfin> 
wine, in the which he had dropped an ear of 
wheat. At the first draught, she forgot the 
village where she had dwelt-x-^at the second, 
she forgot the sister who had been her darling 
•—at the third, she forgot the mother who bore 
her. Again she rejoiced in the glories of the 
faiiy'-palacp, and in the life of never-ceasing 
pleasure. 

Month after month rolled by—^by her scarce 
counted, or counted only in jest, as she would 
number a handful of roses, all held so fast and 
sure, that none could fall or fade; or as she 
would mark one by one the little waves of a 
rivulet whose source was eternally fiowing. 

Hyldreda thought no more of any earthly 
thing, until there came, added to her own, a 
young, new life. When her beautiful babe, 
half-eli) half-mortal, nestled in her woman’s 
breast, it wakened there the fountain of human 
love, and of long-forgotten memories. 

“Oh! let me go home once—once more,” 
she implored of her lord. “ Let me go to a^ 
my mother’s forgiveness, and above all, to crave 
tlm church’s blessing on this my innocent babe.” 

Kong Tolv frowned, and then looked sad. 
For it is the one great sorrow of the Elle- 
people, that they, with all others of the elfin 
race, are shut out from Heaven’s mercy. Tbere- 
fiire do they often steal mortal wives, and strive 
to have their children ofaristened according to 
holy rite, in order to participate in the blessings 
granted to the ofifspring of Adam. 

“Do as thou wilt,” the Hill-kmg answered; 
“ but know, there awaits a penal^. In exchange 
finr a soul, must be given a life.” 

His dfsrk saying fell coldly on the heart of the 
yonag uother. It terrified her for a time, but 
soon the sweet strange wiles d her elfin-babe 
beguiled her into renewed happiness; so that 
her longing faded away. 


The child grew not like a mortal child. An 
unearthly beauty was in its face; wondrous 
precocious signs marked it from its birth. Its 
baby-speech was very wisdom. Its baby-smile 
was full of thought. The mother read her olden 
soul—the pure soul that was hers of yore—in 
her infant’s eyes. 

One day when Hyldreda was following the 
child in its play, she noticed it disappear through 
what seemed the outlet of the fairy-palace, which 
outlet she herself had never been able to find. 
She forgot that her boy was of elfin as well os 
of mortal race. Out it passed, the mother 
eagerly pursuing, until she found herself with 
the child in a meadow near the village of 
Sbjelskor, whore years c^o she had often played. 
It was on a Sunday morning, and cheerfully yet 
solemnly rang out the chapel-bells. All the 
sounds and sights of earth came back upon her, 
with a longing that would not be restrained. 

In the white frozen grass, for it was winter¬ 
time, knelt the wife of Kong Tolv, holding fast 
to her bosom the elfin babe, who shivered at 
eveiy blast of wind, yet, shivering, seemed to 
smile. Hyldreda knelt, until the chapel-bells 
ceased a^ service-time. And then there came 
bursting from her lips the long-sealed prayers, 
the prayers of her childhood. While she breathed 
them, the rich fairy garments crumbled from her, 
and she remained clad in the coarse dress she 
wore W'hcn Kong Tolv carried her away; save 
that it hung in miserable tatters, as if worn for 
years, and through its rents the icy wind pierced 
her bosom, so that the heart within might have 
sunk and died, but for the ever-abiding warmth 
of maternal love. 

Thai told her how in one other mother’s heart 
there must be warmth still. 

“I will go home,” she murmured, “I will 
say, ' Mother, take me in and save me, or else 
I die 1’ ” And so, when the night closed, and 
all the villagers were safe at home, and none 
could mock at her and her misery, the poor 
desolate one crept to her mother’s door. 

It had been open to her even when she came 
in her pride; how would it be closed against 
her sorrow and humility ? And was there ever 
a true mother’s breast, that while life yet throb¬ 
bed there, was not a refuge for a repentant 
cUld? 

Hyldreda found shelter and rest. But the 
little elfin babe, unused to the air of earth, ut¬ 
tered continual meanings. At night, the strange 
eyes never closed, but looked at her with a dumb 
entreaty. And tenfold returned the mother’s 
first desire, that her darling should become a 
“ christened child.” ^ 

Much the old grandame gloried in this, lodc- 
ing with distrust on the pining, withered babe. 
But keenly upon Hyldreda’s memory came back 
the saying of Kong Tolv, that for a soul would 
be exchanged a life. It must be ktn. That, 
doubtless, was the purohase; and thus had 
Heaven ordained the expiation of her sin. If 
so, meekly shf would offer it, so that Heaven 
would admit into its mercy her beloved child. 
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It wu in the night—in t^e cold white night, 
that the widow Kalm, with her daughter and 
the mysterious babe, came to the ehapel of 
- Slqelskdr. All the way thither they had been 
followed by strange, unearthly noises; and as 
they passed beneath the oak-wood, it seemed as 
if the overhanging branches were transformed 
into giant hands, that evermore snatched at the 
child. But in vain; for the mother held it fast, 
and on its little breast she had laid the wooden 
cross which she herself used to wear when a 
girl. Bitterly the infant had wailed, but when 
they crossed the threshold of the chapel, it ceased, 
and a smile broke over its face—a smile pure and 
saintly, such as little children wear, lying in a 
sleep so beautiful that the bier seems like the 
cradle. 

The mother beheld it, and thought, What if 
her foreboding should be true; that the moment 
which opened the gate of Heaven’s mercy unto 
her babe, should close upon herself life and life’s 
sweetnesses ? But she felt no fear. 

“ Let me kiss thee once again, my babe, my 
darling!” she murmured; “ perhaps 1 may never 
kiss thee more. Even now, I feel as if my eyes 
were growing dark, and thy little face were 
gliding from my sight. But 1 can let^hec go, 
my sweet! God will take care of thee, and 
keep thee safe, even amidst this bitter world.” 

She clasped and kissed the child once more, 
and, kneeling, calm, but very pale, she awaited 
whatever might be her doom. 

The priest, performing by stealth what ho 
almost deemed a desecration of the hallowed 
rite, l>cgan to read the ceremony over the fairy 
babe. All the while, it looked at him with 
tjjose mysterious eyes, so lately opened to the 
world, yet which seemed to express the emotions 
of a whole existence. But when the sprinkled 
water touched them, they closed, softly, slow’ly, 
like a blue ilow’cr at night. 

The mother, still living, and full of thankful 
wonder that she did live, took from the priest's 
arms her recovered treasure, her Christian child. 
It lay all .smiling, but it lifted not its eyes: the 
color was fading on its lips, and its little hands 
wcic growing cold. For it—not for her, had 
been the warning. It had rendered up its little 
life, and received an immortal soul. 

For years after this, there abode in the village 
of Skjelskiir a woman whom some people thought 
was an utter stranger, fur none so grave, and at 
the same time .so good, was over known among 
the light-hearted people of Zealand. Others said 
that if any one could come back alive from fairy 
■-iglidy 4 hg^woman must be Hyldreda Kalm. But 
as lalcrgWterations arose, they mocked at the 
story of Kong Tolv and the palace under the 
bill, and considered the whole legend but an 
allegory, the moral of which they did not fail to 
preach to their fair young daughters continually. 

Neverthcleis, this woman had surely once 
lived, for her memory, embalmed by its own 
rich virtues, long lingered in tha place where 
she had dwelt. She must have died there, too, 


for they pointed oat her grave, and a smaller 
one beside it, though whose that was, none 
knew. There was a tradition that when she 
died—it was on a winter night, and the clock 
was just striking twelve —there arose a stormy 
wind which swept through the neighboring oak- 
wood, laying every tree prostrate on the ground. 
And from that hour there was no record of the 
Elle-people or the mighty Kong Tolv having 
been ever again seen in Zealand. 


[From the Dublin nniversity Magazine.] 

, MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

IContinved ffom Vogt 033.] 

CHAPTER VI. 

“the aemt sixty yeaes since.” 

FOLLOWED the soldiers as they marched 
beyond the outer boulevard, and gained the 
open country Many of the i^ers dropped off 
here; others accompanied us a little farther; 
but at length, when the drums ceased to beat, 

' and were slung in marching order on the backs 
of the drummers, when the men broke into the 
open order that French soldiers instinctively as¬ 
sume on a mardh, the curiosity of the gazers 
appeared to have nothing more to feed upon, 
and one by one they returned to the capital, 
leaving mo the only lingerer. 

To any one accustomed to military display, 
there was little to attract notice in the column, 
which consisted of detachments from various 
corps, horse, foot, and artillery; some were re¬ 
turning to their regiments after a furlough; 
some ^d just issued from the hospitals, and 
were seated in charettes, or country-cars; and, 
others, again, were peasant boys only a few 
days before drawn in the conscription. There 
was every variety of uniform, and, I may add, 
of raggedness, too—a coarse blouse and a pair 
of worn shoes, with a red or blue handkerchief 
on the head, being the dress of many among 
them. The republic was not rich in those days, 
and cared little for the costume in which her 
victories were won. The artillery alone seem¬ 
ed to preserve any thing like uniformity in dress. 
They wore a plain uniform of blue, with long 
white gaiters coming half way up the thigh; 
a low cocked hat, without feather, but with ll» 
tricolorcd cockaile in front. They were mostly 
men middle-aged, or past the prime of life, 
bronzed, weather-beaten, hardy-looking fellows, 
who.se white mustaches contrasted well with 
their sunbamed faces. All their weapons and 
equipments were of a superior kind, and showed 
the care bestowed upon an arm who.se efficiency 
was the first discovery of the republican generals. 
The greater number of these were Bretons, and 
several of them had served in the fleet, still 
bearing in their looks and carriage something 
of that air which seems inherent in the seaman. 
They were grave, serious, and almost stem in 
manner, and very unlike the young cavalry 
soldiers, who, mostly recruited from the south 
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at France, many of them Gkuoons, had all the 
high-hearted gayety and reokleffl levity of their 
etra peculiar land. A campaign to these fel- 
losra seemed a pleasant excursion; they made 
a jest of every thing, firom the vran faces of the 
invalids, to the blMk bread of the “ Commis¬ 
sary they quizzed the new “Tourleroux,” as 
the recruits were styled, and the old Grum¬ 
blers,” as it was the fashion to call the veterans 
of the army; they passed their jokes on the 
’ republic, and even ^eir own officers came in 
for a share of their ridicule. The grenadiers, 
however, were those who especially were made 
the subject of their sarcasm. They vfere gen¬ 
erally from tiie north of France, and the frontier 
oountiy toward Flander^ whence they probably 
imbibed a portion of that phlegm and morose¬ 
ness so very unlike the generid gayety of French 
nature; and when assailed by such ^versaries, 
were perfectly incapable of reply or retaliation. 

They all belonged to the army of the “ Sam- 
bre et Meuse,” which, idthough at the beginning 
of the campaign highly distinguished for its 
successes, had been latterly eclipsed by the ex¬ 
traordinary victories on the Upper Rhine and 
in Western Germany; and it was carious to 
hear with what intelligence and interest the 
greatest questions of strategy were discussed 
by those who carried their packs as common 
soldiers in the ranks. Movements and manoeu¬ 
vres were criticised, attacked, defended, ridi¬ 
culed, and condemned with a degree of acute¬ 
ness and knowledge that showed the enormous 
progress the nation had made in military science, 
and with what ease the republic could recruit 
her officers from the ranks of her armies. 

At noon the column halted in the wood of 
Belleville; and while the men were resting, an 
express arrived announcing that a fresh Ixxly 
of troops would soon arrive, and ordering the 
others to delay their march till they came up. 
The orderly who brought the tidings could only 
say that be believed some harried news had 
come from Germany, for before he left Paris 
the rappel was beating in different quarters, 
and the rumor ran font reinforcements were to 
set out for Strasbourg with the utmost dispatch. 

And what troops are coming to join us ?” 
said an old artillery sergeant, in evident dis¬ 
belief of die tidings. 

*'Two batteri^ of artillery and the voltigeurs 
of the 4th, I know for certain are coming,” said 
the orderly, “ and they spoke of a battalion of 
grenadiers.” 

“WhatI do these Germans need another 
lesson,” said the eannonier, “ I thought Fleams 
had taught them what our troops were made 
of?” 

“ How jm talk of Flenms,” interrupted a 
young hussar from die south; “1 have just 
eome from the army of Itafy, ud, ma foi 1 we 
should never have mendon^ such a batde as 
Fleurus in a dispatch. Compugning among 
dykes and hedges—fighting with a river on one 
flank and a fortress on the t’other—parade 
manoeuvres—where, at the first cheek, the ene¬ 


my retreats, and leaves you free, for the whole 
afternoon, to write off your successes to the 
Directory. Had you seen our fellows scaling 
the Alps, with avalanches of snow descending 
at every fire of the great guns—forcing pass 
after pass against an enemy, posted on every 
cliff and crag above us—cutting our way to 
victory by ro^s the hardiest hunter had seldom 
trod; I csdl that war.” 

“ And I call it the skirmish of an outpost!” 
said the gruff veteran, as he smoked away, in 
thorough contempt for the enthusiasm of ^he 
other. “I have served under Eleber, Hoohe, 
and Moreau, and I believe they are the first 
generals of France.” 

“There is a name greater than them all,” 
cried the hussar with eagerness. 

“Let us hear it, then—you mean Pichegm, 
perhaps, or Massena?" 

“ No, I mean Bonaparte I” stud the hussar, 
triumphantly. 

“ A good officer, and one of us,” said the 
artilleryman, touching his belt to intimate the 
arm of the service the general belonged to 
“ He commanded the seige-train at Toulon.” 

“He^belongs to all,” said the other. “Ho 
is a dragoon, a voltigcur, an artillerist, a pon- 
tonier—what you will—he knows every thing, 
as I know my horse’s saddle, and cloak-bag.” 

Both parties now grew warm; and as each 
was not only an eager partisan, but well ac¬ 
quainted with the leading events of the two 
campaigns they undertook to defend, the dis¬ 
pute attracted a large circle of listeners, who, 
either seated on the green.sward, or lying at 
full length, formed a picturesque group under 
the shadow of the spreading oak trees. Mear>- 
whilo the cooking wrent speedily forward, and 
the camp-kettles smoked with a .steam whose 
savory odor was not a little tantalizing to one 
who, like myself, felt that he did not belong to 
the company. 

“•What’s thy mess, boy?” said an old grena¬ 
dier to me, as I sat at a little distance off, and 
affecting—^but I fear very ill—a total indiffer¬ 
ence to what went forward. 

“He is asking to what corps thou belong’.st?‘’ 
said another, seeing that the question puzzled 
me. 

“ Unfortunately I have none,” said I. “ I 
merely followed the march for curiosity.” 

“And thy father and mother, child—what 
will they say to thee on thy return home?” 

“ I have neither father, nor mother, nor 
home,” said I, promptly. 

“ Just like myself,” said an old red-whi^cr% 
ed sapeur; “or if I ever bad parents. 
had the grace to own me. Come over here, 
child, and take share of my dinner.” 

“No, {mrbleu! I’ll have him for my comrade.” 
cried the young hussar. “ I was made a cor¬ 
poral yesterday, and have a large ration. Sit 
here, my boy, and tell us how art called.” 

“ Maurice Tierney.” 

“ Maurice ^11 do; few of ns care for more 
than one name, exee^ in the dead muster they 
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like to have it in full. Help thyself, my lad, 
and here’s the wuie>flask beside thee.” 

“ How comes it thou hast this old uniform, 
boy,” said he, pointing to my sleeve. 

" It was one they gave me in the Temple,” 
said I. “I was a ‘rat du prison’ for some 
time.” 

“ Thunder of war I” exclaimed the cannonier, 
“ I had rather stand a whole platoon fire than 
see what thou must have seen, child.” 

“ And hast heart to go back there, boy,” said 
the corporal, “and live the same life again?” 

No, I’U never go back,” said I. “ I’ll be a 
soldier.” 

“ Well said, mon brave—^thou’lt be a hussar, 
I know.” 

“ If nature has given thee a good head, and 
a quick eye, my boy, thou might even do better; 
and in time, perhaps, wear a coat like mine,” 
said the Cannonier. 

“Sacre bleu!” cried a little follow, whose 
age might have been any thing from boyhood 
to manhood—^for while small of stature, he was 
shriveled and wrinkled like a mummy—“ why 
not bo satisfied with the coat he wears ?” 

“And bo a drummer, like thee,” said the 
cannonier. * 

“ Just so, like me, and like Massena—he 
was a drummer, too.” 

“ No, no I” cried a dozen voices together, 
“ that’s not true.” 

“ He’s right; Massena was a drummer in the 
Eighth,” said the cannonier; “ I remember him 
when ho was like that boy yonder.” 

“ To be sure,” said the little fellow, who, I < 
now perceived, wore the dress of a “ tambour 
and is it a disgrace to be the first to face the 
%nemy ?” 

“ And the first to turn his back to him, com¬ 
rade,” cried another. 

“ Not always—^not always”—said the little 
fellow, regardless of the laugh against him. 
“ Had it been so, I had not gained the battle of 
GrEuidrengs on the Sambre.” 

“ Thou gain a battle 1” shouted half-a-dozcn, 
in derisive laughter. 

“ What, Petit Pierre gained the day at Grand- 
rengs!” said the cannonier; “ why, 1 was there 
myself, and never heard of that till now.” 

“I can believe it well,” replied Pierre; 
“ many a man’s merits go unacknowledged: 
and Kleber got all the credit that belong^ to 
Pierre Canot.” 

“Let us hear about it, Pierre, for even thy 
victory is rinknown by name to us, poor devils 
of the army of Italy. How caU’st thou the 
■ plarqjj^’ 

“ Gralldrengs,” said Pierre, proudly. “It’s 
a name will live as long, perhaps, as many of 
those high-sounding ones you have favored us 
with. Mayhap, thou hast heard of Cambray?” 

“ Never!” said the hussar, shaking his head. 

“Nor of *Mons,’ either, I’ll be sworn?” con- 
tined Pierre. 

“ Quite true, I never heard o^t before.” 

“Voilal” exclaimed Pierre, in contemptuous 


triumph. “ And these are the fellows who pre- 
tend to feel their country’s glory, and take {vide 
in her conquests. Where hast thou been, lad, 
not to bear of places that every child syllables 
nowadays ?” 

“ I will tell you where I’ve been,” said the 
hussar, haughtily, and dropping at the same 
time the familiar “ thee” and “ thou” of soldier 
intercourse—“ I’ve been at Montenotte, at Mil- 
lesimo, at Mondove— 

“ Allons, done I with your disputes,” broke' 
in an old grenadier; “ as if France was not vic¬ 
torious whether the enemies were Englbh or 

Gerraaa. Let us hear how Pierre won hb 

-- ^ ^ 

“ At Grandrengs,” eaid Pierre. “ They call 
it in the dispatch the ' action of the Sambre,’ 
because Kleber came up there—and Kleber 
being a great man, and Pierre Canot a little 
one, you understand, the glory attaches to the 
place where the bullion epaulets are found— 
just as the old King o( Prussia used to say, 

‘ Dieu est toujours a cot4 de gros bataillons.’ ” 

“ I see we’ll never come to this same victory 
of Grandrengs, with all these turnings and twist¬ 
ings,” muttered the artillery sergeant. 

‘‘Thou art very near it now, comrade, if 
thou’It listen,”*said Pierre, as he wiped hb 
month after a long draught of the wine-flask. 
“I’ll not weary the honorable company with 
tmy description of the battle generally, but just 
confine myself to that part of it, in which I was 
myself in action. It b well known, that though 
we claimed the victory of the 10th iftay, we did 
little more than keep our own, and were obliged 
to cross the Sambre, and bo satisfied with such 
a position as enabled us to hold the two bridges 
over the river—and there we remained for four 
days; some said preparing for a fresh attack 
upon Kaunitz, who commanded the allies; some, 
and I believe they were right, alleging that our 
generals were squabbling all day, and all night, 
too, with two commissaries that the govern¬ 
ment had sent down to teach us how to win 
battles. Ma foi! we had had some experience 
in that way ourselves, without learning the art 
from two citizens with tricolored scarfs round 
their wabts, and yellow tops to their boots! 
However that might be, early on the morning 
of the 20th we received orders to cross the 
river in two strong columns and form on the 
opposite side; at the same time that a division 
was to pass the stream by boat two miles high¬ 
er up, and, concealing themselves in a pine wood, 
be ready to take the enemy in flank, when they 
believed that all the force was in the front. 

“ Sucre tonnerre! I believe that our armies 
of the Sambre and the Rhine never have any 
other notion of battles than that eternal flank 
movement!” cried a young sergeant of the vol- 
tigours, who had just come up from the army of 
Italy. “ Our general used to split the enemy 
by the centre, cut him piecemeal by attack in 
columns, and then head him down with artillery 
at short range—not leaving him time for a re¬ 
treat in heavy masses —" 
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“SileBoef silence, and let luhenx Petit Pierre,” so &r aa we could see; and our oommaodiDg 
■tumtait a d n ??«n Toioes, who oared far more for officer didn’t well know what to make of it, 
an thmi a aoiendfio disonasion about whether it was a point of oonoealed strength, 

maiKBUTies. or a position they were about to withdraw from. 

“ The plan I speak of was General Moreau’s,” At all events, it required caution; and, although 
wftTitinnail Pieiie; “and 1 fancy that your.Bo- the battle h^ already begun on the right—as 
naparte has something to learn ere he be Ats a loud caimonade and a heavy smoke told us 
equal 1” halted the brigade in the wood, and held 

This rebuke seeming to have engaged the a council of his officers to see what was to be 
suffrages of the company, he went on: “ The done. The resolution come to was, that the 
boat division consisted of four battalions of in- voltigeurs should advance alone to explore the 
fantry, two batteries of light-artillery, and a way, the rest of the force remaining in ambush. 
voltigeuT company of the “ Regiment de Mar- We wore to go out in seotions of companli's, 
b(Buf ”—^to which I was then, for tho time, at-1 and, spreading over a wide surface, see what 
tachod as “ Tambour en chef.” What fellowsl we could of the place. 

they were—the greatest devils in tho whole “ Scarcely was tho order given, when away 
army 1 They came &om the Faubourg St. we went -, and it was now a race who should 
Antoine, and were as reckless and undisciplined be earliest up, and exchange &rst shot with tho 
as when they strutted the streets of Paris, enemy. Some dashed forward over the open 
When they were thrown out to skirmish, they field in front; others skulked along by dykes 
used to play aa many tricks as school-boys: and ditches; some, again, dodged here and 
sometimes they’d run up to the roof of a cabin there, as cover offered its Reiter; but about a 
or a hut—and they could climb like cats—and, dozen, of whom I was one, kept the track of a 
' sitting down on the chimney, begin firing away little cart-road, which, half-concealed by high 
at the enemy, as coolly as from a battery; some- banks and furze, ran in a zig-zag line toward 
times they’d capture half-a-dozen asses, and ride the village. I was always smart of foot; and 
forward as if to charge, and then, afiecting to now, hanng newly joined the ‘ voltigeurs,’ was 
tumble off, the fellows would p*ick down any of naturally eager to show myself not unworthy 
the enemy’s officers that were fools enough to of my new associates. I went on at my best 
oome near—scampering back to the cover of pace, and being lightly equipped — neither 
the line, laughing and joking as if the whole musket nor ball-cartridge to carry—I soon out- 
were sport. I saw one-—when his wrist was stripped them all; and, after about twenty 
shattered ^y a shot, and he couldn’t fire—^take minutes’ brisk running, saw in front of me a 
a comrade on his back and caper away like a long, low farm-house, the walls all pierced for 
horse, just to tempt the Germans to come out musketry, and two small eight-pounders in bat-- 
of their lines. It was with these blessed youths tcry at the gate. I looked back for my com- 
I was now to serve, for the Tambour of the panions, but they were not up, not a man of 
Marboeuf was drowned in crossing the Sombre them to be seen. ‘ No matter,* thought L 
a few days before. Well, we passed the river ‘they’ll be here soon; meanwhile, I’ll make for 
safely, and, unperceived by tho enemy, gained that little copse of brushwood;’ for a small 
tho pine wood, where we formed in two columns, clump of low furze and broom was standing at 
cue of attack, and the other of support, the vol- a little distance in front of the farm. All this 
tigeurs about five hundred paces in advance of time,* I ought to say, not a man of the enemy 
the leading files. The morning was dull and was to be seen, although I, from where I stood, 
hazy, for a heavy rain had fallen daring the could see tho crenelated walls, and the guns, as 
night, and the country is flat, and so much in- they were pointed: at a distance all would seem 
tersected with drains, and dykes, and ditches, like an ordinary peasant-house, 
that, after rain, the vapor is too thick to see “As I crossed the open space to gain the 
twenty yards on any side. Our business was to copse, piff! came a bullet, whizzing post me; 
make a counter-march to the right, and, guided and just as I reached the cover, piff I came 
by the noise of the cannonade, to come down another. I ducked my bead, and made for the 
upon the enemy’s tank in the thickest of the thicket, but just as I did so, my foot caught in 
engagement. As we advanced, we found our- a branch. I stumbled, and pitched forward ; 
selves in a kind of marshy plain, planted and, trying to save myself, I grasiied a bough 
with willows, and so thick, that it was often above me. It smashed suddenly, and down I 
difficult for three men to march abreast. This went. Ay! down sure enough, for I went right 
extended for a considerable distance, and, on through the furze, and into a well—onjgi>e^tlfiise' 
escaping from it, we saw that we were not old, walled wells they have in these" countries, 
above a mile from the enemy’s left, which with a huge bucket that fills up the whole 

rested on a little village.” space, and is w'orked by a chain. Luckily the 

“ I know it well,” broke in the cannonier; backet was linked up near the top, and caught 

“ it’s called Huyningen.” me, or I should have gone where there would 

“Just so. There was a formidable battery have lieen no more heard of Pierre Canot; as it 
in position there; and part of tho place was was, I was sorely bruised by the fall, and didn’t 
stockads^i'is if they expected an attack. Still recover myselWbr full ton minutes after. Then 
there were ao videttes, nor any look-out party, I discovered that I was sitting in a large wooden 
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troagli, hooped wiUi iroih and supported bj two of the brigade was advancing in Ml march on 
heavy chains that passed over a windlass, about the enemy’s flank. There was little resistance 
ten feet above my head. made after that, and Eannitz only saved his 

“ I was safe enough, for the matter of that j artillery by leaving his rear guard to be out to 
at least none were likely to discover me, as I pieces.” 

could easily see, by the rust of the chain and The cannonier nodded, as if in full assent, 
the grass-grown edges, that the well had been and Pierre looked around him with the air of a 
long disu^. Now the position was far from man who has vindicated his claim to greatness, 
being pleasant. There stood the iarm-house, “Of course,” said he, “the dispatch said 
full of soldiers, the muskets ranging over every little about Pierre Canot, but a greal deal about 
approach to where I lay. Of my comrades, Moreau, and Kleber, and the rest of them.” 
there was nothing to be seen, they had either While some were well Bath||£N|^at Pierre 
missed the way or retreated: and so time crept had well estahVtshed his nmTi||My||M eonqueror 
on, and I pondered on what nught be going for-\ of “ (xrandrengs,” others qnS flE fmra about the 
ward elsewhere, and whether it would ever be I heroism of lying hid )n a owing all his 

my own fortune to see my comrades again. 1 glory to a skin of parohna«r 

“It might be an hour—it seemed three or “An’ thou went w^jj^the army of Italy, 
four to me—«fter this, as I looked over the Pierre,” said the btlliar, “thon’d have seen 
plain, I saw the caps of our infantry just issuing men march bol^ to victory, and not skulk 
over the brushwo(^, and a glancing lustre of under ground like a mole.” 
their bayonets, as the sun tipped them. They “ I am tired of your song about this army of 
were advancing, but, ns it seemed, slowly— Italy,” broke in the cannonier; “we who have 
halting at times, and then moving forward served in La Vendee and the North know what 
again, just like a force waiting for others to fighting means, as well, mayhap, as men whose 
come up. At last they debouched into the boldest feats are scaling rocks and clambering 
plain; but, to my surprise, they whijpled about up precipices. Your Bonaparte, is more like 
to the right, leaving the farm-house on their one of these guerilla chiefs they have in the 
flank, as if to march beyond it. This was to ‘ Basque,’ than the general of a French army.’* 
lose their way totally: nothing would be easier “ The man who insults the omy of Italy, or 
than to carry the position of the farm, for the its chief, insults me.'” said the corporal, spring- 
Germans were evidently few, had no videttes, and iug up, and casting a sort of haughty defianca 
thouglit themselves in perfect security. I crept around him. 
out from my ambush, and holding my cap on a “ And then ?” tisked the other. • 
stick, tried to attract notice from our fellows, “And then—if he be a French soldier—ha 
but none saw me. 1 ventured at last to shout knows what should follow.” 
aloud, but with no better success; so that, “Parbloa!”saidthecannonier,coolly, “there 
^driven to the end of my resources, 1 set to and would be little glory in cutting you down, and 
beat a * roulade’ on the drum, thundering away even less in being wounded by you; but if you 
with all my might, and not caring what might will have it so, it’s not an old soldier of the 
come of it, for I was half mad with vexation artilleiy will balk your humor.” 
as well as despair. They heard mo now; 1 As he spoke, he slowly arose from the ground, 
saw a stair ufllccr gallop up to tho head of the and tightening his waist-belt, seemed prepared 
leading division, and halt them: a volie/ came to follow the other. The rest sprung to their 
peppering from behind me, but without doing feet at the same time, but not, as I anticipated, 
me any injur}', for 1 was safe once more in my to oiTer a friendly mediation between the angry 
bucket. Then came another pause, and again parties, but in full approt'al of their readiness to 
I repeated my manoeuvre, and to my delight decide by the sword a matter too trivial to be 
perceived that our fellows were advancing at called a quarrel. 

quick march. I beat harder, and the drums of In the midst of the whispering conferences as 
the grenadiers answered mo. All right now, to place and weapons—^for the short, straight 
thought I, as, springing forward, I called out, sword of the artillery was very unlike the curved 
* This way, boys; the wall of the orchard has sabre of the hussar—^the quick tramp of horses 
scarcely a man to defend itand I rattled out was heard, and suddenly the head of a squadron 
the ‘ pas-de-eharge’ with all my force. One was seen, as, with glancing helmets and glittor- 
erashing fire of guns and small arms answered ing equipments, they turned off the hi^-road, 
me from the farm-house; and then away went and entered tho wood. 

ihdOerrgans as hard as they could; such run- “Hero they come; here come tho troops!” 
ning never was seen I One of the guns they was now heard on every side, and all question 
carried off with them; the tackle of the other of tho duel u'as forgotten in the greater interest 
broke, and the drivers, jumping off their saddles, inspired by the arrival of the others. The sight 
took to their legs at once. Our lads were over was strikingly picturesque, for, as they rode up, 
the walls, through the windows, between the the order to dismount was given, and in an in- 
stockades, every where, in fact, in a minute, slant tho whole squadron was at work, picketing 
and once inside, they carried all before them, and unsaddling their horses; forage was shakeik 
The village was taken at the point of the bay- out before the weaiy and hungry beasts; kit8wer» 
onet, and in less than an hour the whole force unpacked, cooking utensils pr^uoed, and every 
VoL. I.—No. 3.—U 
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ooe b«W preparing for the bivouac. An 
n^etij.Qohiinn followed close upon the othen, 
again succeeded bj two batteries of 
ftBUpArt^tfety, and some squadrons of heavy 
dingooitt; and now the whole wood, far and 
popr, was crammed with soldiers, wagons, 
oa|t|^, and camp-equipage. To me the in- 
tel^of the scene was never-ending; life, bustle, 
ana BWety on every side. The reokless pleas- 
ai(try t|{ihe camp, too, seemed elevated by the 
warlike^^riqmpaniments of the picture; the 
oapariaonafe|ffls^ the brass guns blackened 
on many c^^Ku'field, the weather-seamed 
fooes <k the halHnyers themselves, all cohspir- 
ing to excite ain|j|Hfonsiasra for the career. 

Most of the equlflln^ere new and strange 
to my eyes. I hadlH||^efore seen the gren- 
adiem of foe RepublioamlU^^, with their enor¬ 
mous shakos, and their lmM||pped vests de¬ 
scending to foe middle of the’^lilfh; neither had 
I seen foe “Hussars de la mo]%” in their richly 
bsaided uniform of black, and their long hair 
Qurled in ringlets at either side of foe face. 
The cuirassiers, too, with their low cocked hats, 
and straight, black feathers, as well as the 
“ Fortes Drapeaux,” whose brilliant uniforms, 
all slashed with gold, seemed sccurcely in keep¬ 
ing with yellow-topped boots: all were now 
seen by me for the flrst time. But of all the 
figures which amused me most by its singularity, 
was that of a woman, who, in a short frock- 
'ooat and a low-crowned hat, carried a little 
barrel at her side, and led an ass loaded with 
two similar, but rather larger casks. Her air 
and gait were perfectly soldier-like; and as she 
passed the diflerent posts and sentries, she 
saluted them in true military fashion. 1 was 
not long to remain in ignorance of her vocation 
nor her name; for scarcely did she pass a group 
without stopping to dispense a wonderful cordial 
that she carried; and then I heard the familiar 
aide of “ La Mere Madou,” uttered in every 
form of panegyric. 

She was a short, stoutly-built figure, some¬ 
what past the middle of life, but without any 
'jmpairraent of activity in her movements. A 
pleasing countenance, with good teeth and black 
«yes, a meriy voice, and a ready tongue, were 
■ qualities more than sufficient to make her a 
favorite with the soldiers, whom I found she 
had followed to more thefo one battle field. 

“ Peste 1” cried an old grenadier, as he spat 
■out foe liqumr on the ground. “ This is one of 
those sweet things they make in Holland; it 
amaolulbf treacle and bad lemons.” 

“Ah, Grognard!” said she, laughing, “thou 
art more us^ to corn-brandy, with a clove of 
garlic in’t, than to good curapoa.” 

“What, enrapoa! Mere Madou, hast got 
•oorapoa there?” cried a gray-whiskered captain, 
■as he turned on bis saddle at the word. 

“Yes, mon capitaine, and such as no bur¬ 
gomaster ever drank better;” and she fiU^ out 
a little glass, and presented it gracefully to him. 

“Encore, ma bonne Mere,” said he, as he 
-wiped his tluok mustache; “that liquor is 


another reasem for exlpnding foe blessinga of 
liber^ to the brave Dutch.” 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” said she, refilling the 
glass: “ but, holloa, there goes Gregoire at full 
speed. Ah, scoundrels that ye are, 1 see what 
ye’Ve done.” And so was it; some of foe wild 
young voltigeur fellows had fastened a lighted 
furze-bush to the beast’s tail, and had set him, 
at a gallop, through foe very middle of the 
encampment, upsetting tents, scattering cook¬ 
ing-pans, and tumbling the groups, as they sat, 
in every direction. 

The confusion was tremendous; for the pick¬ 
eted horses jumped about, and some, brewing 
loose, galloped here and there, while others set 
off with half-unpacked wagons, scattering thw 
loading as tbey went. 

It was only when the blazing furze had 
dropped dif, that the cause of the whole mis¬ 
chance would suffer himself to be captured, and 
led quietly back to his mistress. Half crying 
with joy, and still wild with anger, she kissed 
the beast, and abused her tormentors by turns. 

“Connoniers that ye are,” she cried, “ma 
foi! you’ll have little face for the fire when the 
day comes that ye should face it! Pauvre 
Gregoire, tlicy’vo left thee a tail like a tirailleur’s 
feather! Plagues light on the thieves that did 
it! Como here, boy,” said she, addressing mo, 

“ hold the bridle: what’s thy corps, lad?” 

“I have none now: I only followed the 
soldiers from Paris.” 

“ Avi'ay with thee, street-runner; away with 
thee, then!” said she, contemptuously; “ there 
are no pockets to pick here, and if there were, 
thou’d lose thy ears for the doing it. Bo oil’, 
then; back with thee to Paris and all its vil-^ 
lainies. There are twenty thousand of thy trade 
there, but there’s work for ye all!’’ 

“ Na)', Merc, don’t be harsh with the boy,’' 
said a soldier; “you can see by his cu.at ihat 
his heart is with us.” 

“ And he stole that, I’ll be sworn,’’ .‘laid she, 
pulling me round by the arm, full in front of her. 
“Answer me, ‘Gamin,’ where didst find that 
old tawdry jacket ?” 

“ I got it in a place where, if they had hold 
of thee and thy bad tongue, it would fare worse 
with thee than thou thinke.st!” said I, maddened 
by the imputed theft and insolence together. 

“And where may that bo, young slip of the 
galleys ?” cried .she, angrily. 

“In the ‘Prison du Temple.’ ” 

“ Is that their livery, then ?” said she laugh¬ 
ing, and pointing at me with ridicule, “or is it 
a family dress made after thy father’s ?” 

“ My father wore a soldier’s coat, and btavedy, " 
too,” said I, with difficulty restrainin^he tears 
that rose to my eyes. 

“ In what regiment, boy ?” asked the .soldier 
who spoke before. 

“In one that exists no longer,” said I, sadly, 
and not wishing to aUude to a service that would 
find but slight favor in republican ears. 

“ That mus^ be foe 24th of the Line; they 
were out to pieces at ‘ Tongres.’ ” 
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'' N(>-*-oo, he's thinlpng of the 9th,' that 
got eo roQghly handi^ at Fontenc^,” said 
another. 

“ Of neidier," said I; “lam speaking of those 
who have left nothing but a name behind them, 
the ‘ Garde da Corps’ of the king.” 

“ Yoila I” cried Madoo, clapping her hands 
in astonishment at my impertinence; “ there’s 
an aristocrat for you I Look at him, mes braves!' 
it’s not every day we have the grand seigneurs 
condescending to come among us I Tou can 
learn something of courtly manners from the 
polished descendant of our nobility. Say, boy, 
art a count, or a baron, or perhaps a duke.” 

“ Make way there—out of the road, M^re 
Madon,” cried a dragoon, curveting his horse 
in such a fashion as almost to upset ass and 
“ cantini6re” together, “ the staff is coming.” 

The mere mention of the word sent numbers 
off in full speed to their quarters; and now, all 
was haste and bustle to prepare for the coming 
inspection. The Mere’s endeavors to drag her 
be^t along were not very successful; for, with 
the peculiar instinct of his species, the more 
necessity there was of speed, the lazier he be> 
came; and as every one had his o^n concerns 
to look after, she was left to her own unaided 
efforts to drive him forward. 

“ Thou’lt have a day in prison if thon’rt found 
hero. Mere Madou,” said a dragoon, as he struck 
the ass with the flat of his sabre. 

“I know it well,” cried she, passionately; 

“ but I have none to help me. Come hero, lad; 
be good-natured, and forgot what passed. Take 
his bridle while I whip him on.” 

I was at Arst disposed to refuse, but her piti¬ 
ful face and sad plight made me think better of 
it; and I seized the bridle at once; but just as 
I had done so, the escort galloped forward, and 
the dragoons coming on the flank of the miser¬ 
able beast, over ho went, barrels and all, crush¬ 
ing me beneath him as he fell. 

“Is the boy hurt?” were the last words I 
heard, for I fainted; but a few minutes after 
I found myself seated on the grass, while a 
soldier was stanching the blood that ran freely 
from a cut in my forehead. 

“ It is a trifle, general—a mere scratch,” said 
a young oflicer to an old man on horseback be¬ 
side him, “and the leg is not broken.” 

“ Glad of it,” said the old oflicer; “ casualties 
are insufferable, except before an enemy. Send 
the lad to his regiment.” 

“He’s only a camp-follower, general. He 
does not belong to us.” 

“There, my lad, take this, then, and make 
tby way back to Paris,” said the old general, 
us he threw me a small piece of money. 

I looked up, and there, straight before me, 
saw the same officer who bad given me the 
assignat the night before. 

“ General La Coste 1” cried I, in delight, for 
I thought him already a friend. 

“ How is this—^have I an acquaintanoe here?” 
said he, smiling; “ on my lira! it’s the young 
rogue I met this morning. £h! art not thou 


the ortillay-driver I spoke to at flw haf. 
rook?” 

“ Tea, general, the some.” 

“ Diohtre I It seems feted, then, that we are 
not to part company so easily; for hadst thou 
rmnain^ in Pa^ lad, we 1^ most prob^T 
never met i^^n.” JjM 

“ Ainsi je suis bien tomb£,” genemyM^, 
panning upon my accident. 

He laughed heartily, less I suppcM^lp jest, 
which was a poor one, than at im^i- 

dence with which 1 uttered it turning 

to one of the stafi^ said— 

“ I spoke to Berthollet boy already 

—see that they take hu|^H|^th. 1 say, my 
lad, what’s thy nanfelj^Hr 
“ Tiemay, sir.” 

“ Ay, to be su^HImy. Well, Tiemay, 
thou shaft be i^^HFmy man. See that I get 
no disgrace l^^rappointment.” 

I kissed huRnd fervently, and the staff rode 
forward, lea'ring me the happiest heart that beat 
in all that crowded host. 


CHAPTER Vir. 

A hASSINS ACQUAINTAKCZ. 

If the guide who is to lead us on a loi^ and 
devious track, stops at every by-way, following 
out each path that seems to invite a ramble or 
suggest a halt, we naturally might feel distrust¬ 
ful of his safe conduct, and uneasy at the pros¬ 
pect of the road before us. In the same way 
may the reader be disposed to fear that he who 
descends to slight and trivial circumstances, will 
scarcely have time for events which ought to 
occupy a wider space in his reminiscences; and 
for this reason I am bound to apologize for the 
seeming transgression of my last chapter. Most 
true it is, that were I to relate the entire of my 
life with a similar diffiiseness, my memoir would 
extend to a length far beyond what I intend it 
to occupy. Such, however, is very remote from 
my thoughts. I have dwelt with, perhaps, .some¬ 
thing of prolixity upon the soldier-life and char¬ 
acteristics of a past day, because I shall yet 
have to speak of changes, without which the 
contrast would be inappreciable; but I have 
also laid stress upon an incident trivial in itself, 
because it formed an event in my own fortunes. 
It was thus, in fact, that I became a soldier. 

Now, the man who carries a musket in the 
ranks, may very reasonably bo deemed but a 
small ingredient of the mass that formfl^ army; 
and in our day his thoughts, hopes, fears, a^ 
ambitions are probably as unknown and uncared 
for, as the precise spot of earth that yielded the 
ore from which his own weapon was smelted. 
This is not only reasonable, but it u right. In 
the time of which I am now speaking it was for 
otherwise. The Republic, in extinguishing a 
class had elevated the individual; and now each, 
in whatever station he oooupi^, felt himself 
qualified to entertain opmions and express sen¬ 
timents, which, because they were his own, he 
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There could ;pot be an eflHjksson to learn 
than this, and particulaily w^j^ dmned into 
your ears all day, and from every rank and 
grade around you. It was the programme of 
every message from the Directory; it was the 
opening of every general order from the general; 
it was the table>t^ at your mess. The burden 
of eveiy song, the title of eveiy militaiy march 
performed by the regimental banfl, recalled it, 
even the riding-master, as he followed the re¬ 
cruit around the weary circle, whip in hand, 
mingled the orders he uttered with apposite 
axioms upon republican grandeur. How I 
think I hear it still, as the grim old quarter¬ 
master-sergeant, with his Al^tian accent and 
deep-toned voice, would call out. 

“ Elbows back! wrist lower and free from 
the side; free, I say, as every citizen of a great 
Republic I head erect, as a Frenchman has a 
right to carry it I chest full out, like one who 
can breathe the air of Heaven, and ask no leave 
from king or despot 1 down with your heel, sir; 
think that you crush a tyrant beneath it 1” 

Such and such like were the running com¬ 
mentaries on equitation, till often 1 forgot 
whether the lesson had more concern with a 
seat on horseback or the great oaase of mon¬ 
archy throughout Europe. 1 suppose, to use a 
popular phrase of our own day, “the system 
worked well;” certainly the spirit of the army 
vras unquestionable. From the grim old vet¬ 
eran, with snow-white mustache, to the beard¬ 
less boy, there was but oke hope and wish—the 
glory ^ France. How they understood that 
glory, or in what it essentially consisted, is 
ano^r ud a very different question. 

EnroOK as a soldier in the ninth regiment of 
Hussars, I accompanied that corps to Nancy, 
where, at that time, a large cavalry school was 
formed, and where the recruits from the differ¬ 
ent regiments were trained and managed before 
being sent forward to their destination. 

A taste for equitation, and a certain aptitude 
for oafl^g up the peculiar character of the 
difierem horses, at once distinguished me in the 
ridi^ school, and I was at last adopted by the 
ndiq|[4naster of the regiment as a kind of aide 


to him in his walk. When I thus Iwoame a 
bold and skillful horseman, my proficiency in¬ 
terfered with my promotion, for instead of ac¬ 
companying my regiment, I was detained at 
Nancy, and attached to the permanent staff of 
the cavalry school there. 

At first I asked for nothing better. It was a 
life of continued pleasure and excitement, and 
while I daily acquired knowledge of a subject 
which interested me deeply, I grew tall and 
strong of limb, and with that readiness in danger, 
and that cool collectedness in moments of diffi¬ 
culty, that are so admirably taught by the acci¬ 
dents and mischances of a cnvaliy riding-school. 

The most vicious and unmanageable beasts 
from the Limousin were often sent to us; and 
when any one of these was deemed peculiarly 
untractable, “Give him to Tiemay,” was the 
last appeal, before abandoning him as hopeless. 
I’m certain I owe much of the formation of my 
character to my life at this period, and that my 
love of adventure, my taste ftw excitement, my 
obstinate resolution to conquer a difficulty, my 
inflexible perseverance when thwarted, and my 
eager anxiety for praise, were all picked up 
amid the sawdust and tan of the riding-school. 
How long Fmight have continued satisfied with 
such triumphs, and content to be the wonder of 
the freshly-joined oonscripts, I know not, when 
accident, or something veiy like it, decided the 
question. 

It was a calm, delicious evening in April, in 
the year after I had entered the school, that 1 
was strolling alone on the old fortified wail, 
which, once a strong redoubt, was the favorite 
walk of the good citizens of Nancy. I was 
somewhat tired with the fatigues of the day, 
and sat do^m to rest under one of the acacia 
trees, whose delicious blossom was already 
scenting the air. The night was still and noise¬ 
less ; not a man moved along the wall; the hum 
of the city was gradually subsiding, and the 
lights ip the cottages over the plain told that 
the laborer was turning homeward from his 
toil. It was an hour to invite calm thoughts, 
and so I fell a-dreaming over the tranquil pleas¬ 
ures of a peasant’s life, and the unruilled peace 
of an existence passed amid scenes that were 
endeared by years of intimacy. “How hap¬ 
pily," thought I, “time must steal on in these 
quiet spots, where the strife and struggle of 
war are unknown, and even the sounds of con¬ 
flict never reach.” Suddenly my musings were 
broken in upon by hearing the measured tramp 
of cavalry, as at a walk, a long column wound 
their way along the zig-zag approaches, which 
by many a redoubt and fosse, over many a draw¬ 
bridge, and beneath many a strong arch, led to 
the gates of Nancy. The loud, sharp call of a 
trumpet was soon heard, and, after a brief par¬ 
ley, the massive gates of the fortress wore 
opened for the troops to enter. From the posi¬ 
tion I occupied exactly over the gate, 1 could 
not only see the long, dark line of armed men 
as they passed, but also hear the colloquy which 
took place as they entered. 
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“Detadunenu the 12th JlragooiiB and the 
22d ChaaBeara4UCheTal.” 

“Where from?” 

“ Valence.” 

“ Where to ?” 

“ The army of the Rhine.” 

“ Pass on 1” 

And with the words the ringing sound of the 
iron-shod horses was heard beneath the vaulted 
entrance. As they issued from beneath the 
long, deep arch, the men were formed in line 
along two sides of a wide “ Place” inside the 
walls, where, with that dispatch that habit 
teaches, the billets were speedily distributed, 
and the parties “ told off” in squads for differ¬ 
ent parts of ffie city. The force seemed a con¬ 
siderable one, and with all the celerity they 
could employ, the billeting occupied a long time. 
As I watched the groups moving off, I heard 
the direction given to one party, Cavalry 
School—^Rue de Lorraine.” The young officer 
who commanded the group took a direction ex¬ 
actly the reverse of the right one; and hasten¬ 
ing down from the rampart, I at once overtook 
them, and explained the mistake.^ I offered 
them my guidance to the place, which being 
willmgly accepted, I walked along at their 
side. 

Chatting as we went, I heard that the dra¬ 
goons were hastily withdrawn from the La Ven¬ 
dee to form part of the force under General 
Hoche. The young sous-lieutenant, a mere 
boy of my own age, had already served in two 
campaigns in Holland and the south of France; 
had been wounded in the Loire, and received 
his grade of officer at the hands of Hoche him¬ 
self on the field of battle. 

He could speak of no other name—^Hoche 
was the hero of all his thoughts—^his gallantry, 
his daring, his military knowledge, his coolness 
in danger, his impetuosity in attack, his personal 
amiability, the mild gentleness of his manner, 
were themes the young soldier loved to dwell 
on; and however pressed by me to talk of war 
and its chances, he inevitably came back to the 
one loved theme—his general. 

When the men were safely housed for the 
night, I invited my new friend to ray own quar¬ 
ters, where, having provided the best entertain¬ 
ment 1 could affoi^ we passed more than half 
the night in chatting. There was nothing above 
mediocrity in the look or manner of the youth; 
bis descriptions of what he had seen were un¬ 
marked by any thing glovnng or picturesque; 
his observations did not evince either a quick or 
i reflective mind, and yet, over this mass of 
eommonplace, enthusiasm for his leader had 
shed a rich glow, like a gorgeous sunlight on a 
laudscape, that made aU beneath it seem bril¬ 
liant and splendid. 

“ And now,” said he, after an account of the 
last action he had seen, “ and now, enough of 
myself; let’s talk of thee. Where hast thou 
been?” • 

“ Here 1” said I, with a sigh, and in a voice 
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fliat efaafte had almoet made inaudible; “Here, 
here, at Nancy.” J 

“ Not always here ?” / 

“ Just BO. Always here.” 

“ And what doing, mon cher. Thou art not 
one of the Municipal Guard, surely?” 

“No,” said I, smiling sadly; “1 belong to 
the ‘ Ecole d’Equitation.’ ” 

“Ah, that’s it,” said he, in somevihat of 
confusion; “I always thought they sdaUted old 
sergeants en retraite, worn out veterans, and 
wounded fellows, for riding-schflWidnty.” 

“Most of ours are Bnoh,’’jKiC shame 
incre&sing at every word—^llwfhomehow they 
chose me also, and I had m the matter—’ 

“No will in the*mp|iia, parbleu 1 and why 
not? Every man ia’Jpeanoe has a right to 
meet the enemy inf.tlife'^eld. Thou art a sol¬ 
dier, a hussar <^<*ha 9th, a brave and gallant 
corps, and art^m be told, that thy comrades 
have the road to fame and honor open to them; 
while thou art to mope away life like an in¬ 
valided drummer ? It is too gross an indignity, 
my boy, and must not be borne. Away with 
you to-morrow at day-break to the ‘Etat Major,’ 
ask to see the commandant. You’re in luck, 
too, for our colonel is with him now, and he is 
sure to back your request. Say that you served 
in the school to oblige your superiors; but that 
you can not see all chances of distinction lost to 
you forever, by remaining there. They’ve given 
you no grade yet, 1 see,” continued he, looking 
at my arm. , 

“ None; I am still a private.” 

“ And 1 a sous-lieutenant, just because I have 
been where powder was flashing! You can 
ride well, of course ?” 

“ I defy the wildest Limousin to shake me in 
my saddle.” 

“ And as a swordsman, what are you ?” 

“ Gros Jean calls me his best pupil.” 

“Ah, true! you have Gros Jean here; the 
best ’sabreur’ in France! And here you are— 
a horseman, and one of Gros Jean’s ‘ eleves’— 
rotting away life in Nancy! Have you any 
friends in the service ?” 

“ Not one.” 

“ Not one! Nor relations, nor connections ?” 

“ None. I am Irish by descent. My family 
are only French by one generation.” 

“Irish? Ah! that’s lucky too,” said he. 
“Our colonel is an Irishman. His name is 
Mahon. You’re oertun of getting your leave 
now. I’ll present you to him to-merrow. Wo 
are to halt two days here, and befc^ that is 
over, I hope you’ll have made your last caracole 
in the riding-school of Nancy.” 

*'But remember,” cried I, “that although 
Irish by family, I have never been ffiere. I 
know nothing of either the people or the lan¬ 
guage ; and do not present me to the general 
as his countr)'man.” 

“ I’ll call you by your name, as a soldier of 
the 9th Hussars; and leave you to make out 
your claim as countrymen, if you please, to¬ 
gether. 
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lliis coarse ms now agreed upon, and after 
some farther talking, my friend, refusing all my 
offers of a bed, coolly wrapped his cloak about 
him, and, with his head on the table, fell fast 
asleep, Iwg before I had ceased thinking over 
his stories and bis adventures in camp and battle- 
fidd. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ TEONCHOR.” 

Mt duties in the riding-school were always 
over before mid^y, and as noon was the4iour 
appointed by the young lieutenant to present me 
to his colonel, I was tead^ by that time, and 
anxiously awaiting his amval. I had done my 
best to smarten up my nnfform, and make all 
ray dccontremenU bright and ^glistening. My 
scabbard was polished like silveP, the steel front 
on my shako shone like a mirror, and the tinsel 
lace of my jacket had undergone a process of 
scrabbing and cleaning that threatened its very 
existence. My smooth chin and beardless upper 
lip, however, gave me a degree of distress, that 
aU other deficiencies failed to inflict: I can dare 
to say, that no medieval gentleman’s bald spot 
ever cost Atm one half the misery, & did my lack | 
of mustache occasion me. "A hussar without 
beard, as well without spurs or sabretascho;” a 
tambour major without his staff, a cavalry charger 
without a tail, couldn’t be more ridiculous: and 
there was tha( old sergeant of the riding-school, 
“Tronchon,” with a beard that might have 
made a mattress 1 How the goods of this world 
are unequally distributed! thought I; still why 
might ho not spare me a little—a very little 
would suffice—just enough to give the “air 
hussar” to my countenance. He’s an excellent 
creature; the kindest old fellow in the world. 
I’m certain he’d not refuse me; to bo sure the 
beard is a red one, and pretty much like boll- 
wire in consistence; no matter, better that than 
this girlish smooth chin I now wear. 

Tronchon was spoiling out the Moniteur’s 
account of the Italian campaign as I entered his 
room, and found it excessively difficult to get 
back from the Alps and Apennines to the humble 
request I preferred. 

“ Poor fellows,” mattered he, “ four battles 
in seven days, without stores of any kind, or 
rations—almost without orcad; and here coroest 
thou, whining because thou hasn’t a beard.” 

“ If I were not a hussar—” 

“ Bahl” said he, interrupting, “what of that? 
Where should’st thou have had thy baptism of 
blood, boy ? Art a child, nothing more.” 

“ 1 shared my quarters last night with one, 
not older, Tronchon, and Ae was an officer, and 
had seen many a battle-field.” 

“I know that, too,” said the veteran, with an 
expression of impatience, “that General Bona¬ 
parte will give every boy his epaulets, before 
an old and tried soldier.” 

“It was not Bonaparte. It was—” 

“ I care not who promoted the lad; the system 1 


is just the same with them all. It is no longer, 
‘ WTiere have you served? what have you seen?’ 
but, * Can you read glibly ? can you write faster 
than speak ? have you learned to take towns upon 
paper, and attack a breast-work with a rule 
and a pair of compasses 1’ This is what they 
called Ma g^nie,’ ’la gSniel’ ha! hal ha!” 
cried he, laughing heartily; “ that’s the name 
old women used to give the devil when 1 wa.« 
a boy.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty I could get 
him back from these disagreeable reminiscences 
to the object of my visit, and, even then, I could 
hardly persuade him that I was serious in asking 
the loan of a beard. The prayer of my petition 
being once understood, ho discussed the project 
gravely enough; but to my surprise he w'as far 
more struck by the absurd figure he should cut 
w’ith his diminished mane, than I with my mock 
mustache. 

“ There’s not a child in Nancy won’t laugh 
at me—^they’ll cry, ‘There goes old Tronchon 
—he’s like Klaber's charger, which the German 
cut the tail off to make a shako plume 1’ ” 

I assured him that he might as well pretend 
to miss one tree in the forest of “ Fontaineblcu” 
—that after furnishing a squadron like myself, 
his would be still the first beard in the Republic ; 
and at last ho yielded, and gave in. 

Never did a little damsel of the nursery array 
her doll with more delighted looks, and gaze 
upon her handiwork with more self-satisfaction, 
than did old Tronchon survey me, as, w’ith the 
aid of a little gum, he decorated my lip with a 
stiff line of his iron red beard. 

“Diantre!” cried he, in ccsta.sy, “if thou 
ben’t something like a man, after all. Who 
would have thought it would have made such a 
change? Thou might pass for one that saw 
real smoko and real fire, any day, lad. Ay! 
thou hast another look in thine eye, and another 
way .to carry thy head, now! Trust me, thou'lt 
look a different fellow on the left of the squadron.” 

I began to think so, too, as I looked at myself 
in the small triangle of a looking-glass, which 
decorated Tronchon’s wall, under a picture of 
Kellerman, his first captain. I fancied that the 
improvement w'as most decided. I thought that, 
bating a little over-feroeity, a something verging 
upon the cruel, I was about as perfect a type of 
the hussar as need be. My jacket seemed to fit 
tighter—my pelisse hung more jauntily—my 
shako sat more saucily on one side of my head 
—my sabre banged more proudly against my 
boot-—my very spurs jangled w'ith a pleasanter 
music—and all because a little hair bristled over 
my lip, and curled in twm spiral flourishes across 
my cheek! I longed to see the effect of my 
changed appearance, as I walked down the 
“Place Carriore,” or sauntered into the cafe 
where my comrades used to assemble. What 
will Mademoiselle Josephine say, thought I, as 
I ask for my “petit verre,” caressing my 
mustache thus! Not a doubt of it, what a fan 
is to a woman, a&card is to a soldier! a some¬ 
thing to fill up the pauses in conversation, by 
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blandly smoothing with the finger, or fiercely 
curling at the point 1 * 

“ And so thou art going to ask for thy grade, 
Maurice?” broke in Tronchon, after a long 
silence. 

“ Not at all. I am about to petition for em¬ 
ployment upon active service. I don’t seek 
promotion till 1 have deserved it.” 

“ Better still, lad. I was eight years myself 
in the ranks before they gave me the stripe on 
zny arm. Parblou 1 the Germans had given me 
some three or four with the sabre before that 
time.” 

“ Do you think they’ll refuse me, Tronchon ?” 

” Not if thou go the right way about it, lad. 
Thou mustn’t fancy it’s like asking leave from 
the captain to spend the evening in a guinguette, 
or to go to the play with thy sweetheart. No, 
no, boy. It must be done ‘ en regie.’ Thou’lt 
have to wait on the general at his quarters at 
four o’clock, when he ‘receives,’ as they call it. 
Thou’lt be there, mayhap, an hour, ay, two, or 
three belike, and after all, perhaps, won’t see 
him that day at all 1 I was a week trying to 
catch Kclierman, and, at last, he only spoke to 
me going down stairs with his staff. 

” ‘ £h, Tronchon, another bulletin thy old 
carcass; want a furlough to got strong again, 
ehV’ 

“ ‘ No, colonel; all sound this time. I want 
to be a sergeant—I’m twelve years and four 
months corporal.’ 

“ ‘ Slow work, too,’ said he, laughing, * ain’t 
it, Charles?’ and ho pinched one e>f his young 
officers by the check. ‘ Let old Tronchon have 
his grade; and I say, my good fellow,’ said he 
to me, ‘ don’t come plaguing me any more almut 
• promotion, till I’m General of Division. Yon 
hear that ?’ 

“ Well, he’s got his step since j but I never 
teased him after.” 

“ And why so, Tronchon ?” said I. 

” I’ll toll thee, lad,” w'hispered he, in a low, 
confidential tone, as if imparting a secret well 
worth the bearing. “They can find fellows 
ever}' day fit fur lieutenants and chefs d’escadron. 
Parbleu! they meet with them in every cafS, 
ill every ‘billiard’ you enter; but a sergeant, 
Maurice, one that drills his men on parade— 
can dross them like a wall—sec that every kit 
is well packed, and every cartonch well filled— 
who knows every soul in his company as he 
knows the buckles of his own sword-belt—that’s 
what one should not chance upon, in haste. It’s 
easy enough to manmuvre the men, Maurice; 
but to make them, boy, to fashion the fellows so 
that they be like the pieces of a great machine, 
that’s the real labor—that’s soldiering, indeed.” 

“And you say I must w'rito a petition, 
Tronchon ?” said I, more anxious to bring him 
back to my own affairs, than listen to these 
speculations of his. How shall I do it ?” 

‘' Sit down there, lad, and I’ll tell thee. I’ve 
done the thing some scores of times, and know 
the words os well as I once |(new my ‘ Pater.’ 
Parbleu, I often wish I could remember that 


now, just to keep me from gloomy thoughts 
when I sit alone of on evening.” 

It was not a little to his astonishment, but 
still more to his delight, that I told the poor 
fellow I could help to refresh his memory, 
knowing, as I did, every word of the litanies by 
heart; uid, accordingly, it was agreed on that 
1 should impart religious instruction, in exchange 
for the secular knowledge he was conferring 
upon me. 

“ As for the petition,” said Tronchon, seating 
himself opposite to me at the table, “ it is soon 
done; for, mark me, lad, these things must 
always be short; if thou be long-winded, they 
put thee away, and tell some of the clerks to 
look after thee—and there’s an end of it. Be 
brief, therefore, and next—be legible—write in 
a good, large round hand; just as, if thou wert 
speaking, thou wouldst talk w'ith a fine, clear, 
distinct voice. Well, then, begin thus, ‘Re¬ 
public of France, one and indivisible 1’ Make a 
flourish round that, lad, as if it came freely from 
the pen. When a man WTites ‘FeanceI’ he 
should do it as he whirls his sabre round his 
head in a charge! Ay, just so.” 

“ I’m ready, Tronchon, go on.” ^ 

‘ ‘ ‘ Mon G eneral 1’ Nay, nay—General mustn’t 
be as large as«Francc— yes, that’s better. ‘ The 
undersigned, whose certificates of service and 
conduct are herewith inclosed.’ ” “ Stay, stop a 

moment, Tronchon; don’t forget that I have got 
neither one or t’other.” “ No matter; I’ll make 
thee out both. Where was I ? Ay, ‘ herewith 
inclosed; and whose wounds, as the accompa¬ 
nying report will show—’ ” 

“ Wounds! I never received one.” 

“ No matter. I’ll—eh—what ? Feu d’onfer 1 
how stupid I am 1 What have I been thinking 
of? Why, boy, it was a sick-furlough I was 
about to ask for; the only kind of petition I have 
ever had to write in a life long.” 

“ And I am asking for active service.” 

“ Ha 1 That came without asking for in my 
case.” 

“ Then, what’s to be done, Tronchon ? clearly, 
this won’t do!” 

He nodded sententiously an assent, and, after 
a moment’s rumination, said, 

“ It strikes me, lad, there can bo no need of 
begging for that which usually comes unlocked 
for; but if thou don’t choose to wait for thy 
billet for t’other world, but must go and seek it, 
the best way will be to up and tell the general 
as much.” 

“ That was exactly ray intention.” 

“If he asks thee ‘Canst ride?’ just say. 

‘ Old Tronchon taught me;’ he’ll be one of the 
young hands, indeed, if ho don’t know that name 1 
And mind, W, have no whims or caprices about 
whatever service he names thee for, even wore’t 
the infantry itself! It’s a hard word, that! I 
know it well! but a man must make up his 
mind for any thing and every thing. Wear any 
coat, go any where, face any enemy thou’rt 
ordered, and have none of those new-fangled’ 
notions about this genera], or that army. Be a>. 
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good loldtei^ and a good comrade. Share thy 
kit and thy purse to the last sons, for it will not 
only be generous in thee, but that so long as 
thou hoardest not, thou’lt never be over eager 
for pillage. Mind these things, and with a stout 
heart and a sharp rabre, Maurice, ‘ tu ira loin.’ 
Yes, I tell thee again, ‘ tu ira loin.’ ” 

I give these three words as he said them, for 
they have rung in my ears throughout all my 
life long. In moments of gratifled ambition, in 
the glorious triumph of success, they have 
sounded to me like the confirmed predictions 
of one who foresaw my elevation, in less pros¬ 
perous hours. When fortune has looked dark 
and louring, they have been my comforter and 
support, telling me not ta be downcast or de¬ 
pressed, that the season of sadness would soon 
pass away, and the road to fame and honor again 
open before me. 

“You really think so, Tronchon? You think 
that I shall be something yet?” 

“ ‘ Tu ira loin,’ I say,” repeated he emphati¬ 
cally, and with the air of an oracle who would 
not sufier farther interrogation. I therefore 
shook his hand cordially, and set out to pay my 
visKlo the general. 

*( TV) continued.) 


[From the London Eclectic Review.} 

HAVE GREAT POETS BECOME IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE?* 

“ "pOETRY is ^dining—^poetry is being ex- 
i tinguislied—^poetry is extinct. To talk 
of poetry now is eccentricity—^to write it is ab¬ 
surdity—^to publish it is moonstruck madness.” 
So the changes are rung. Now, it is impossi¬ 
ble to deny that what is called poetry has be¬ 
come a drug, a bore, and nuisance, and that 
the name “Poet,” as commonly applied, is at 
present about the shabbiest in the literary calen¬ 
dar. But we are far from believing that poetry 
is extinct. Wc entertain, on the contrary, san¬ 
guine hopes of its near and glorious resurrec¬ 
tion. Semn do we hope to hear those tones of 
high melody, w'hich are now like the echoes 
of forgotten thunder: 

" From land to land re-echoed eolemnly, 

TQl sQence become music.’' 

We expect, about the very time, when the pre¬ 
sumption against the lOTivication of poetry shall 
have attuned the appearance of ateolute cer¬ 
tainty, to witness a Tenth Avatar of Genius— 
and to witness its efibet, too, upon the sapient 
personages who had been predicting that it was 
forever departed. 

But this, it seems, is “not a poetical age.” 
For our parts, we know not what age has not 
been poetical—in what age have not existed all 
the elements of poetry, &!en developed all its 
passions, and b^n heard many its tones. 
“Were the dark ages poetical?” it will be 


* Tte Roman: a Dramatic Poem. By Sydney Yen- 
' dya;' London: BenUey. 16S0. 


asked. Yes, for then, as now, there was pathos 
—there was passion-^-there were hatred, re¬ 
venge, love, grief, despair, religion. Wherever 
there is the fear of death and of judgment, there , 
is, and must be poetry—and when was that 
feeling more intensely developed than during 
that dim period ? The victims of a spell are 
objects of poetical interest. Here was a strong 
spell, embracing a world. Was no arm during 
the dark ages bared aloft in defense of outraged 
innocence ? Or was no head then covered with 
the snows of a hundred winters, through one 
midnight despair? Was the voice of prayer 
then stifled throughout Europe’s hundred lauds? 
Was the mighty heart of man—^the throbbing 
of which is just poetry, then utterly silent? 
But it was not expressed I We maintain, on 
the contrary, that it was—expressed at the time, 
in part by monks, and soalds, and orators, and 
expressed afterward in the glad energy of the 
spring which human nature made from its 
trance, into new life and motion. The ele¬ 
ments of poetry had been accumulating in se¬ 
cret. The renovation of letters merely opened 
a passage for what had been struggling for 
vent. What is Dante’s work but a beautiful 
incarnationp of the spirit of the Middle Ages? 
His passion is that of a sublimated Inquisitor. 
His “Inferno” is such a dream as might have 
been dreamed by a poet monk, whose body had 
been macerated by austerities, and whose spirit 
had been darkened by long broodings on the 
fate of the victims of perdition. It is the poet¬ 
ical part of the passion of those ages of dark¬ 
ness finding a full voice—an eternal echo. 
And it was not in vain that sfi deep had been 
the slumber, when such had been its visions. 
There is a grandeur about any pa.ssion when 
carried to excess. Superstition, therefore, be¬ 
came the inspiration of one of the greatest pro¬ 
ductions of the universe. Dante was needed 
precisely when be appeared. The precise (luun- 
tity of jwetical material to answer the ends of 
a great original poet w'as accumulated; and 
the mighty Florentine, when he rose, becamo 
the mouth-piece and oracle of his age and of 
its cognate ages past—the exact index of all 
that redeemed, animated, excited, or adorned 
them. 

The crusades, too, were another proof that 
the slumber in which Europe had been buried 
was not absolutely and altogether that of stupor 
or death. They occurred after the noon of that 
period we usually denominate dark. But they 
were the realization of a dream which had 
often passed through the monkish heart—^tbo 
embodiment of a wish which had often brought 
tears into the eyes of genuine enthusiasts. 
There was, surely, as much sublimity in the 
first conception as in the execution. What 
indeed were the crusades, but the means of 
bringing to light, feelings, desires, passions, a 
lofty disinterested heroism, which the very depth 
of the former darkness bad tended to foster and 
fire? 4 

If the dark ages had thus their poetical ten- 
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dsnoies, climbing toward a full poetic expression, 
sorely no age need or cad be destitute of theirs 
—need or oan be called unpoetioal. But the 
misfortune is, that men will not look at the 
essential poetly which is lying around them, 
and under their feet. They suppose their age 
to be unpoetical, merely because they grapple 
not with its great excitements, nor will venture 
to sail upon its “ mighty stream of tendency.” 
They overlook the volcano in the next mount¬ 
ain—while admiring or deploring those which 
have been extinct for centuries, or which are 
a thousand miles away. They are afraid that 
if they catch the spirit of their age in verse, 
they will give it a temporary stamp; and there¬ 
fore they either abstain from writing, and take 
to abasing the age on which they have un¬ 
luckily fallen, or else come to the same resolu¬ 
tion after an unsuccessful attempt to revive 
faded stimulants. Dante embodied, for instance, 
his countrymen’s rude conception of future pun¬ 
ishment—and he did well. But our modem 
religious poets have never ventured to meddle 
with those moral aspects of the subject which 
have now so generally supplanted the material. 
They talk instead, with Pollok, of the “ rooks 
of dark damnation,” or outrage oonAnon sensf 
by such barbarous mis-creations as he has sculp¬ 
tured on the gate of hell, and think they have 
written an “Inferno,” or that, if they have 
failed, it is because their age is not poetical. 

Indeed, the least poetry is sometimes written 
in the most poetical ages. Men, when acting 
poetry, have little time either to write or to 
road it. There was less poetry written in the 
ago of Charles I., than in that which preceded 
it, and more poetry enacted. But the majority 
•of men only listen to the reverberations of emo¬ 
tion in song. They sympathize not with poetry, 
but with poets. And, therefore, when a cluster 
of poets die, or are buried before they be dead, 
they chant dirges over the death of poetry— 
as if it ever did or ever could die! os if it; roots, 
which are just the roots of the human soul, 
wore perishable—as if, especially when a strong 
current of excitement was flowing, it were not 
plain, that there was a poetry which should, in 
duo time, develop its own masters to record 
and prolong it forever. Surely, as long as the 
grass is green and the sky is blue, as long os 
man’s heart is warm and woman’s face is fair, 
poetry, like seed-time and harvest,'like summer 
and winter shall not cease. 

There w'as little poetry, some people think, 
about England’s civil war, because the leader 
of one party was a red-nosed fanatic. They, 
for their port, oan not extract poetry from a 
red nose; but they are in raptures with Milton. 
Fools I but for that civil war, its high and 
solemn excitement, the deeds and daring of that 
red-nosed fanatic, would the “Paradise Lost” 
over have been written, or written as it has 
been ? That stupendous edifice of genius seems 
cemented by the blood of Naseby and of Marston 
Moor. ^ 

Such persons, too, see little that is poetical 


in the American straggle—no mighty romance 
in tumbling a few chests of tea into the Atlantic, 
Washington they think insipid; and because 
America has pranced hitherto no great poet, 
its whole histoiy they regard as a gigantio 
commonplaoe—thus ignoring the innumerable 
deeds of derring-do which distinguished that 
immortal contest—blinding their eyes to the 
“ lines of empire” in the “ infant ikoo of that 
cradled Hercules,” and the tremendous sprawl- 
ings of his nascent strength—and seeking to 
degrade those forests into whose depths a path 
for the sunbeams must be hewn, and where 
lightning appears to enter trembling, and to 
withdraw in haste; forests which must one 
day drop down a poet, whose genius shall be 
worthy of their ago, their vastitude, the beauty 
which they inclose, and the load of grandeur 
below which they bend. 

Nor, to the vulgar eye, does there seem 
much poetry in the French Revolutibn, though 
it was the mightiest tide of human passion 
which ever boiled and raved: a great deal, 
doubtless, in Burke’s “Reflections”—but none 
in the cry of a liberated people, which ^.^'as 
heard in heaven—^none in the fall of the Ba^e 
—none in Danton’s giant figure, nor in 
lotto Corday’s* homicide—nor in Madame Ro¬ 
land’s scofibld speeches, immortal though they 
be as the stars of heaven—^nor in the wild song 
of the six hundred Marseillese, marching north¬ 
ward “ to die.” The age of the French Revo¬ 
lution was proved to be a grand and spirit- 
stirring age by its after results—-lay bringing 
forth its genuine poet-children—its Byrons and 
Shelleys—^but needed not this late demonstration 
of its power and tendencies. 

Surely our ago, too, abounds in the elements of 
poetical excitement, awaiting only fit utterance. 
The harvest is rich and ripe—and nothing now 
is wanting but laborers to put in tho sickle. 

Special objections might indeed, and have been 
taken, to the poetical character of our time, 
which we may briefly dispose of before enu¬ 
merating the qualities which a new and great 
poet, aspiring to be the Poet of the Ago, must 
possess, and inquiring how far Mr. S. Yendys 
exhibits those qualities in this very remarkable 
first efibrt, “ The Roman.” 

“It is a mechanical age,” say some. To 
use Shakspoaro’s words, “he is a mechanical 
salt-butter rogue w’ho says so.” Men use 
more machines than formerly, hot are not one 
whit more machines themselves. Was James 
Watt an automaton ? Has tho press become 
less an object of wonder or terror since it was 
worked by steam ? How sublime was the 
stoppage of a mail as the index of rebellion. 
Luther’s Bible was printed by a machine. The 
organ is a machine—and not the roar of a lion 
in a midnight forest is more sublime, or a fitter 
reply from earth to the thunder. The railway 
carriages of this mechanical age are the con¬ 
ductors of the fire of intellect and passion—and 
its steamboats may be loaded with thunderbolts, 
os well as with bullocks or yam. The great 
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Amerioan ship is but s machine; and yet how 
poetical it becomes, as it walks the waters of the 
sammet ses^ or wrestles, like a demon of kindred 
power, with the angry billows. Mechanism, 
indeed, may be called the short-hand of poetry, 
oonoentrating its force and facilitating its oper¬ 
ations. 

But this is an “ age too late.” So doubted 
Milton, while the shadow of Shakspeare had 
scarce left the eartli, and while he himself was 
writing the greatest epic the world ever saw. 
And so any one may say, provided he does not 
mutilate or restrain his genius in consequence. 
We have reason to bless Providence that Milton 
did not act upon his hasty peradventure. But 
some will attempt to prove its truth, by saying 
that the field of poetry is limited-—that the first 
cultivators will probably exhaust it, and that, 
ii. fact, a decline in poetry has been observed 
—the first poets being uniformly the best. 
But we deny that the field of poetry is limited. 
That is nature and the deep heart of man; or, 
more correctly, the field of poetry is human 
nature, and the external universe, multiplied in- 
de^itely by the imagination. This, surely, is 
a'mde enough territory. Where shall poetry, 
if sent forth like Noah’s dove, fail to find a rest¬ 
ing-place? Each new fact in \he history of 
man and nature is a fact for it —suited to its 
purposes, and awaiting its consecration. 

“The great writers have exhausted it.” 
True, they have exUausted, speaking generally, 
the topics they have handled. Few will think 
of attempting the “Fall of Man” after Milton 
—and Dryden and Galt, alone, have dared, to 
their own disgrace, to burst within Shakspeare’s 
magic circle. But the great poets have not 
verily occupied the entire field of poetry—^have 
not counted all the beatings of the human heart 
—^have not lighted on all those places whence 
poetry, like water from the smitten nxjk, rushes 
at the touch of genius—have not exhausted all 
the “ riches finelcss” which gami.sh the universe 
—^nay, they have multiplied them infinitely, 
smd shed on them a deeper radiance. The 
more poetry there is, the more there must be. 
A gO(^ criticism on a great poem becomes a 
poem itself. It is the essence of poetry to in¬ 
crease and multiply—^to create an echo and 
shadow of its own power, even as the voice of 
the cataract summons the spirits of the wilder¬ 
ness to return it in thunder. As truly say that 
storms can exhaust the sky, as that poems can 
exhaust the blue dome of poesy. We doubt, 
too, the dictum that the earliest poets arc uni¬ 
formly the best. Who knows not that many 
prefer Eschylus to Homer; and many, Virgil 
to Lucretius; and many, Milton to Shakspeare; 
and that a nation sets Goethe above all men, 
save Shakspeare; end has not the toast been 
actually given, “To the two greatest of poets 
—Shakspeare and Byron To settle the end¬ 

less questions connected with such a topic by 
any dogmatical assertion of the superiority of 
early poets, is obviously impossible. 

Bat “the age will not now read poetiy.” 


True, it will not read whatever bears the name: 
it will not read nursefy themes; nor tenth-rate 
imitations of tenth-rate imitations of Byron, 
Scott, or Wordsworth; nor the effusions either 
of mystical cant, or of respectable common¬ 
place ; nor yet very willingly the study-sweep- 
ings of reputed men, who deem, in their com¬ 
placency, that the world is gaping for the rins¬ 
ings of their intellect. But it will read genuine 
poetry, if it be accommodated to the wants of 
the age, and if it be fairly brought before it. 
“ Vain to cast pearls boibre swine!” Cast 
down the pearls before you call the men of the 
age swine. In truth, seldom had a true and 
new poet a fairer field, or the prospect of a 
wider favor, than at this very time. The age 
remembers that many of those poets it now 
delights to honor, were at first received with 
obloquy or neglect. It is not so likely to re¬ 
new the disgraceful sin, since it recollects the 
disgraceful repentance. It is becoming wide 
awake, and is ready to recognize every symp¬ 
tom of original power. The reviews and liter¬ 
ary journals arc still, indeed, comparatively an 
unfair medium; but, by their multitude and their 
contradictions, have neutralized each other’s 
power, add rendered the public less willing 
and less apt to be bullied or blackguarded out 
of its senses. Were Hazlitt alive now, and 
called, by any miserable scribbler in the “ Athe- 
nmum” or “ Spectator,” a dunce, he could 
laugh in his face; instead of retiring as he did, 
perhaps hunger-bitten, to bleed out his heart’s 
blood in secret. Were Shelley now called in 
“ Blackwood” a madman, and Keats a manni¬ 
kin, they would be as much disturbed by it as 
the moon at the baying of a Lapland wolC 
The good old art, in short, of writing an author' 
up or down, is dying hard, but dying fa«t; and 
the public is beginning to follow the strange, 
new fashion of discarding its timid, or truculent, 
or too-mneh-seasoned tasters, and Judging for 
itself. ^ We have often imaged to ourselves the 
rapture with which a poet, of proper pnqiortions 
and duo culture, if writing in his age's spirit, 
would be received in an age when the works 
of Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and Ke.ats, arc 
so widdy read and thoroughly a]>preciatcd. 
He would find it “ all ear.” 

Great things, however, must bo done by the 
man who cherishes this high ambition. He must 
not only be at once a genius and an artist, but 
his art and his genius must be proportioned, 
with chemical exactness, to each other. He 
must not only bo a poet, but have a distinct 
mission and message, .savoring of the prophetic 
—he must say as well as sing. ^He must use 
his poetic powers as wonders attesting the pur- 
po.se for which he speaks—not as mere bravados 
of ostentatious power. Ho must, while feeling 
the beauty, the charm, and the meaning of 
mysticism, stand above it, on a clear and sun- 
lighted peak, and incline rather to the classical 
and masculine, than to the abstract and trans- 
scendental. Hjp genias should be less epio and 
didactic, than lyrical and popular. He should 
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be not ao much the Homer aa the Tyrtaos of 
this strange time. He should have sung over 
to himself the deep controversies of his age, and 
sought to reduce them into an unique and in¬ 
telligible harmony. Into scales of doubt, equally 
balanced, he should be ready to throw his lyre, 
as a makeweight. Not a partisan either of the 
old or the new, ho should seek to set in song the 
numerous points in which they agree, and strive 
to produce a glorious synthesis between them. 
Ho should stand (as on a broad platform) on the 
identity and eternity of all that Is good and true 
—on the fact that “ faiths never die, but are only 
translated”—on the fact that beauty physical and 
beauty moral are in heart the same; and that 
Christianity, eui rightly understood, is at once 
the root and the flower of all truth—and, stand¬ 
ing on this, should sing his fearless strains to the 
world. Ho should have a high idea of his art— 
counting it a lower inspiration, a sacred trust, 
a minor grace—a plant from a seed originally 
dropped out of the paradise of God ! He should 
find in it a work, and not a recreation—an affair 
of life, not of moments of leisure. And while 
a]>pcaling, by his earnestness, his faith, his holi- 
nes.s, bis genia.s, to the imagination, the heart, 
and the conscience of man, ho shoulS possess, 
or attain to, the mechanical ingenuity that can 
satisfy man’s constructive understanding, the 
elegance that can please his sen.suous taste, the 
fluen«!y that can blend ease with instruction, and 
the music that can touch through the ear the 
inner springs of his being. Heart and genius, 
art and nature, sympathy with man ami God, 
love of the beantiful apparition of the universe, 
and of that divine halo of Christianity which 
surrounds its head, must be united in our poet. 
He should conjoin Byron’s energy—bettor con¬ 
trolled ; Shelley’s earnestness—better instructed; 
Keats’s sensibility—^guarded and armed; Words¬ 
worth’s Christianized love of Nature; and Col¬ 
eridge's Christianized view of philosophy—to his 
own fancy, language, melody, and purpose; a 
lofty ideal of man the spirit, to a deep symjmthy 
with man the worm, toiling, eating, drinking, 
struggling, falling, rising, and progressing, 
amid.st his actual environments; and become 
the Magnus Apollo of our present ago. 

Perhaps we have fixed the standard too high, 
and forced a renewal of the exclamation in 
Rasselas, “ Thou hast convinced mo that no 
man can ever be a poet”—or, at least, the poet 
thus described. But nothing, we are persuaded, 
is in the imagination which may not bo in the 
fact. Had we defined a Shakspcarc ere he 
arose, “impossible” had been the cry. It must, 
too, bo conceded that hitherto wo have no rising, 
or nearly-risen poet, who answers fully to our 
ideal. Macaulay and Aytoun are content with 
being brilliant ballad-singers—they never seek 
to touch the deeper spiritual chords of our being. 
Tennyson’s exquisite genius is neutralized, 
whether by fastidiousness of taste or by morbid¬ 
ity of temperament—neutralized, we moan, so 
far as great future achievomenti^ro concerned. 
Emerson’s undisguised Pantheism costs a cold 


shade over his genius and his poetry. There 
is something odd, mystical, and shall we say 
aflected, abrat both the Brownings, which mars 
their general cfiect—the wine is good, but the 
shape of the oyathus is deliberately queer. Samuel 
Brown is devoted to other pursuits. Marston’s 
very elegant, refined, and accomplished mind, 
lac^, perhaps, enough of the manly, the forceful, 
and the profound. Bailey of “Festus,” and 
Yendys of the poem before us, are the most 
likely candidates for the vacant laurel. 

That Bailey’s geniun is all that need be desired 
in the “coming poet,” will be contested by few 
who have read and wondered at “Festus”—at 
its fire of speech, its force of sentiment, its music 
of sound, its Californidn wealth of golden image¬ 
ry; the infinite variety of its scenes, speeches, 
and songs; the spirit of reverence which under¬ 
lies all its liberties, errors, and extravagances; 
and the originality which, like the air of a 
mountain summit, renders its perusal at first 
difficult, and almost deadly, but at last excites 
and elevates to absolute intoxication. It has, 
however, been objected to it, that it seems an 
exhaustion of the author’s mind—^that its pur¬ 
poseless, planless shape betrays a lack of con¬ 
structive power—that it becomes almost polem¬ 
ical in its religious aspect, and gives up to party 
what was meant for mankind—^that it betrays a 
tendency toward obscure, mystical raptures and 
allegorizings, scarcely consistent with healthy 
manhood of mind, and which seems growing, as 
is testified by the “ Angel World”-i-that there 
is a great gulf between the powers it indicates, 
and the task of leading the age—^and that, on 
the whole, it is rather a prodigious comet in the 
poetical heavens, than either a still, calm lumi¬ 
nary, or even the curdling of a future fair crea¬ 
tion. 

Admitting the force of much of this criticism, 
and that Bailey’s art and aptitude to teach are 
unequal to his native power and richness of mind, 
wo arc still willing to wait fur a production more 
matured than “ Festus,” and less fragmentary 
and dim than the “Angel World;” and till then, 
must waive our judgment as to whether on his 
head the laurel crown is transcendently to flourish. 

But meanwhile a young voice has suddenly 
been uplifted from a provincial town in England, 
crying, “ Hear me—I also am a poet; I aspire, 
too, to prove myself worthy of being a teacher. 
1 aim at no middle flight, but commit myself at 
once to high, difficult, and daring song, and that, 
too, of varied kinds.” Nor has the voice been 
despised or disregarded. Some of the most 
fastidious of critical journals have already waxed 
enthusiastic in his praiso. Many fine spirits, 
both young and old, have welcomed him with 
acclamation, as his own hero was admitted, for 
the sake of one song, into the society of a band 
of experienced bards. Even the few who deny 

_unjustly and captiously, as it appears to us— 

the artistic, admit the poetical merit of his work. 
And wo have now before us, not the miserable 
drudgery of weighing a would-be poet, but the 
nobler duty of inquiring how far a man of un- 
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doubted geniua, and great artistie skil], is likely 
to fuUU the hij^-raised expectations of the period. 
Thesoene of the “Roman” is in Italy. The hero 
ia a p^riot, filled and devoured by a love for the 
liberation of Italy, and for the re-establishment 
of the ancient Roman Republic—“ One, entire^ 
and indivisible.” To promote this purpose, he 
assumes the disguise of a monk; and the history 
of his progress—addressing now little groups, 
now single individuals, and now large multitudes 
of men—at one time captivating, unwittingly, 
a young and enthusiastic lady, by the fervor of 
his eloquence, who delivers him from death by 
suicide—and at another, shaking the walls of 
his dungeon, through the power and grandeur 
of his predictions and drhams—till at last, as, 
aAer the mockery of a trial, he is led forth to 
death, he hears the shout of his country, rising 
en masse—is the whole story of the piece. But 
around this slender thread, the author has strung 
some of the largest, richest, and most resplendent 
gems of poetry we have seen for j-ears. 

Let us present our readers with a few pas¬ 
sages, selected almost at random. Take the 
“ Song of the Dancers” for its music: 

“Dancer*. Sing lowly, foot slowly, oh, why should we 
chase t 

The hour that gives heaven to this earflily embrace t 
To-morrow, to-morrow, is dreary and lonely; 

Then love as they love who would live to iove only I 
Closer yet; eyes of jet—^breasts fair and sweet I 
No eyes flash like those eyes that flash as they meet i 
Weave brightly, wear lightly, the warm-woven chain, 
Love on for tS-nigfat if we ne’er love again. 

Fond youths I happy maidens I we are not alone I 
Bright steps snd sweet voices keep psco with our own, 
Love-lorn Lusignuolo, the soft-sighing breeze, 

The rose with the zephyr, the wind with tho trees. 

While heaven blushing pleasure, is full of iove notes. 

Soft down the sweet messure the fairy world floats." 

P. 1,2. 

Take the Monk’s Appeal to his “Mother, 
Italy,” for its eloquence: 


'< By thine eternal youth, 

And coetomal utterless dishonor- 
past, present, future, life and death, ail oaflis 
Which may hind earth and heaven, mother, 1 awear it 
We know wo have dishonored thee. We know 
All dion canst tell the angels. At thy feet, 

The feet where kings have trembled, we confess, 

And weep; and only bid thee live, my mother, 

To aee how we can die. Thou shalt be free I 

Qy all oar ains, and all t% wrongs, we swear it 

We swear it mother, by the thousand omens 

That heave this pregnant tune. Tempests for whom 

The Alps lack wombs—quick earthquakes—hurricanes 

That moon and chafe, and thunder for the light, 

aw-t must be native hero. Hark, hark, the angel t 

I see the birthday in the imminent skies I 

Clouds break in fira. Earthynwna. The exulting thunder 


Siouts havoe to the wUrhvinds. And men hear, 

Amid the terrors of consenting atorau, 

Floods, rocking worlds, mad seas, and rending m ou n t ains , 
Above the infinite clas^ one long great erf, 

be hex !’’ P- H IS. 

Take the few lines aboot “ Truth,” for tiieir 
depth: 


"Truth la the equal sun, 
Bipcntaig no leu the hemlock tb"" the vino. 


Truth is the flash that turns aside no more 
For castle than for otk. TVuth ia a spear 
Thrown by the blind. Truth is a Nemesis 
Which leadeth her beloved by the hand 
Through all things; giving him no task to break 
A hruisfid reed, but bidding him stand flnu 
Though she crush woiids." P. 21, 23. 

Take, for its harrowing power, blended with 
beauty, the description of a “Lost Female,” 
symbolizing the degradation of Italy, and ad¬ 
dressed to tho heroine of the tale: 

“Or, oh, prince’s daughter, if 
In some proud street, leaning 'twizt night and day 
From out thy palace balcony to meet 
The breeze—that tempted by tho huab of eve, 

Steals from the fields about a city'a ahowa, 

And like a loat child, acared with wonderiog, flies, 
From aide to aide in touching trust and terror. 

Crying awcet country namea and dropping flowers— 
Leaning to meet that breeze, and lookhig down 
To the BO silent city, if below. 

With dress disordered, and disheveled passions 
Streaming from desperate eyes that fiaab and flicker 
Like corpse-lights (eyes that once were known on high, 
Morning and night, as welcome there as thine), 

And brow of trodden snow, and form majestic 
That might hare walked unchallenged through the skies, 
And reckless feet, fltful with wine and woe. 

And songs of rcvul that foil dead about 
Her ruined beauty—sadder than a wail— 

(As if the sweet maternal ere for pity 
Took out the joy, nod, with a blush of twilight. 
Uncrowned the Bacchanal)—some outraged sister 
Paasetfa, be patient, think upon yon heaven. 

Where angels bail the Magdalen, look down 

Upon that life in death, and say, * My country I' ” F. 36. 

Take, for its wondrous pathos and truth, the 
description of “ Infancy 

" Thou little child, 

Thy raother'a joy, thy father’s hope—thou bright * 

Pure dwelling where two fond hearts keep tbcir gladness— 
Thou littlu potentate of love, who cumest 
With solemn sweet dominion to tlie old. 

Who see thee in thy merry fancies charged 
With the grave embassage of that dear past 
When they were young like thee—tliou vindication 
Of God—thou living witness against ait men 
Who have been babes—thou evcrlastiag promise 
Which no man keeps—thou portrait of our nature. 
Which in despair and pride we scorn and worship." 

P. 71, 72. 

But time would fail us to quote, or oven indicate, 
a tithe of the beautiful, melting, and magnificent 
fiassages in this noble “ Roman.” We would 
merely request the reader's attention to the whole 
of the sixth scene; to the ballad, a most exquisite 
and pathetic one, entitled the *’ Winter’s Night 
to the “ Vision of Quirinus,” a piece of powerful 
and condensed imagination; and, best of all, to 
the “Dream of the Coliseum,” in scene viii.—* 
dream which will not sufifer by comparison whh 
that of Sardanapalus. 

But it is not the brilliance of occasional parts 
and passages alone, which justifies us in pro¬ 
nouncing tho “ Roman” on extraordinary pro- 
duction. We look at it as a whole, and thus 
regarding it, wo find—first, a wondrous freedom 
from faults, nrjjor or minor, juvenile or non¬ 
juvenile ; wondrous, inasmuch as the author is 
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still very youog, not many^ears, indeed, in ad¬ 
vance of his majority. There is exaggeration, 
we grant, in passages, but it is exaggeration as 
essential to the ciroumstances and the ohaiaoters 
as Lear’s insane language is to his madness, or 
Othello’s turbid tide of figures to his jealousy. 
The hero—an enthusiast—speaks always in en¬ 
thusiastic terms; but of extravagance wo find 
little, and of absurdity or aflectation none. Dif¬ 
fusion there is, but it is often the beautiful diffu¬ 
sion of one who dallies with beloved thoughts, 
and will not let them go till they have told him 
all that is in their heart. And ever and anon 
we meet with strong single lines and separate 
sentences, containing truth and fancy concen¬ 
trated as “lion’s marrow.” 

Take a few specimens. Of Italy he says: 

■'She wraps the purple round her outAged breast; 

And oven in fetters can not bo a slave.’’ 

Again, she 

" Stands menacled before the world, and bears 
Two hcmUpbercB—^innumerable wrongs, 

Illimitable glories." 

“ The soul never 

Can twice be virgin—the eye that strikes • 

Upon tile hidden path to the unseen 
Is henceforth for two worlds." 

"To both worlds 

—^The inner and the outer—we come nuked, 

The very noblest heart on earth, hath oft 
No better lot tlian to deserve." 

“ Befiire every man the world of beauty, 

Like a great artist, standeth night and day 
With punent hiftid retouching in the heart 
God's defaced image." 

s " Rude heaps tliat bad been cities clad the ground 
WUli history.” 

" Strange fragments 

Of forms once held divine, and still, bke angels. 
Immortal every mkere." 

“ The poet, • 

In some rapt moment of inUuisu attendance, 

ITie skies tiring genial, and the curtlily uir 
Propitious, eatrhes on the inward car 
The awful and unutterable meanings 
i)f a divine soliloquy." 

“The very stars tbcmselvcs are nearer to us than 
to-morrow.” 

“ The great man.la set 

Among us pigmies, with a Ueavcnlicr stature, 

And brighter face than ours, tliat we must leap 
Even to smite it." 

" Great merchants, men 
Who dealt in kingdoms; ruddy oruspex, 

And polo philosopher, who bent beneath 
The keys of wisdom." 

"The Coliseum.stood out dork 

With thoughts of ages: like some mighty captive 
Upon his deathbed in a Christian land, 

And lying, dirough the chant of Psalm and Creed 
Unihrivon and stem, with peaco upon his brow, 

And on his Ups strange godt.’’ 

Our readers must perceive fro* such extracts, 
fUAt our author belongs more to the masouline 


than to the mystic school. Deep in thought, he 
is clear in language and in purpose, since 
Byron’s dramas, we have seldom had such fiery 
and vigorous verse. He blends the strong with 
the tender, in natural and sweet proportions. 
His genius, too, vmilts into the lyric motion with 
very great ease and mastery. Ho is a minstrel 
as well as a bard, and has shown power over 
almost every form of lyrical composition. His 
sentiment is clear without being commonplace, 
original, yet not extravagant, and betokens, as* 
well as his style, a masouline health, maturity, 
and completeness, rarely to be met with in a 
first attempt. Above all, his tone of mind, while 
sympathizing to rapture with the liberal progress 
of the age, is that of 'one who feels the eternal 
divinity and paramount power of the Christian 
religion; that what God has once pronounced 
true can never become a lie; that what was 
once really alive may change, but can never die; 
that Christianity is a fact, great, real, and per¬ 
manent. AS birth or death; and that its seeming 
decay is only the symptom that it is putting off 
the old skin, and about to renew its mighty 
youth. 

We have thus found many, if not all, the 
I qualities of our ideal poet nnit^ in the author 
of the “Roman,” and are not ashamed to say 
that we expect more from him than from any 
other of our rising “ Sons of the Morning.” But 
he must work and walk worthy of his high 
vocation, and of the hopes which now lie upon 
him—hopes which must cither be the ribbons 
of his crown or the cords of bis sacrifice. He 
must discard his tendency to diOhsion, and break 
in that demon-steed of eloquence, who sometimes 
is apt to run away with him. He must give us 
next, not scattered scenes, but a whole epic, the 
middle of which shall be as obvious as the be¬ 
ginning or the end. He should, in his next 
work, seek less to please, startle, or gain an 
audience, than to tell them in thunder and in 
music what they ought to believe and to do. 
Thu.s acting, he may “fill his crescent-sphere;” 
revive the power and glory of song; give voice 
to a great dumb straggle in the mind of the age; 
rescue the lyre from the camp of the Philistines, 
where it has been but too long detained; anil 
render possible the hope, that the day shall 
come when again, as formerly, the names “of 
poet and of prophet are the same.” 


[From Sharpe’s l.ondon Magazine.] 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL. 

F r his intercourse with society, Campbell was 
a shrewd observer of those often contra¬ 
dictory elements of which it is composed. Ad¬ 
verting to the absurd and ludicrous, he had the 
art or talent of heightening their effect by 
touches peculiarly his own; while the quiet 
gravity with which he related his personal an¬ 
ecdotes or adventures, added greatly to the 
charm, and often threw his unsuspecting hearers 
into uncontrollable fits of laughter. Nor was 
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die pathm with which he dilated on aome tide 
of homan miseiy less captivating; it runs 
throogh all his poetiy, and in hearing or re- 
iadng a story of human wrongs or suffering, 
* we have often seen him affected to tears, which 
he vainly strove to conceal by an abrupt transi* 
tion to some ludicrous incident in his own per¬ 
sonal history. As an example, which has not 
yet found its way to the public, we may relate 
the following, which he told one evening in our 
kittle domestic circle where he was a frequent 
visitor, and where the conversation had taken, 
as he thought, a somewhat too serious turn: 

“In my early life, when I resided in the 
island of Mull, most of those old feudal customs 
which civilization had alftiost banished from the 
Lowlands, were still religiously observed in the 
Hebrides—^more especially those of a social and 
festive character, which it was thought had the 
effect of keeping up old acquaintance, and of 
tightening the bonds of good fellowship. Rural 
weddings and “roaring a'akes” were then oc¬ 
casions for social rendezvous, which urere not 
to be overlooked. Both these ceremonies were 
accompanied by feasting, music, dancing, and 
that liberal enjoyment of the native bromt which 
was too often carried to excess.^ I was in gen- 
end a willing and a welcome guest at these 
doings; for, smitten as I often was with melan¬ 
choly in this dreary solitude, I was glad to 
avail myself of any occasion that promised even 
temporary exhilaration. Well, the first of these 
meetings a;t which I was present one evening, 
happened to be a dredgee, a term which I need 
only explain, by saying that it was got* up for 
the sake of a young widow, who had just put 
on her weeds, and stood much in need of friend¬ 
ly sympathy, and consolation. At first it was 
rather a dull affair, for the w'idow looked very 
disconsolate, and every look of her fair face 
was contagious. But as the quaigh was active, 
and the whisky went its frequent round, the 
circle became more lively until at last, to my 
utter astonishment, the bagpipes were intro¬ 
duced ; and after a coronach or so—just to quiet 
the spirit of their departed host—up started a 
couple of dancers, and began jigging it over 
the floor with ail the grace and agility peculiar 
to my Hebridean friends. This movement was 
infectious: another and another couple started 
op—^reel followed d^n reel, until the only par- 
lies who bad resisted the infection,” continued 
the poet, “were the widow and myself, she, 
oppressed with her own private sorrow, and I, 
restrained by feelings of courtc.sy from quitting 
her side. I observed, however, that she ‘ kept 
time’ with her hand—^all unconsciously, no 
doubt—against the bench where we sat, while 
her thoughts were wandering about the moor¬ 
land Cairn^ which had that very morning received 
her bos^nd’s remains. I pitied her from my 
very iliK. But, behold, just as 1 was address¬ 
ing tjit^faer one of my most sympathizing looks, 
up came a brisk Highlander, whose step and 
fi^re in the dance had excit^ both admiration 
and envy; and, making a lotv bow to the 


widow, followed by §, few words of condolence, 
he craved the honor of her hand for the next 
reel. The widow, as you may well suppose, 
was shocked beyond measure I while I starting 
to my feet, made a show as if 1 meant to resent 
the insult. But she,‘pulling me gently back, 
rebuked the kilted stranger with a look, at 
which ho instantly withdrew. In a few min¬ 
utes, however, the young chieftain returned to 
the charge. The widow frowned, and wept, 
and declared that nothing on earth should ever 
tempt her to such a breach of decorum. But 
the more she frowned, the more ho smiled, and 
pressed his suit: ‘ Just one reel,’ he repeated, 

‘ only one! Allan of Mull, the best piper in 
the isles, was only waiting her bidding to strike 
up.’ The plea was irresistible. ‘ Weel, woel,’ 
sighed the widow, rising, and giving him her 
hand, ‘what maun be, maun be I But, hech, 
sirs, let it be a lightsome spring, for 1 hue a 
heavy, heavy heart!’ The next minute the 
widow was capering away to a most ‘ lightsome’ 
air—hands across—cast off—down the middle, 
and up again. And a merrier dredgee,” con¬ 
cluded the poet, “ wa.s never seen in Mull.” 

On another occasion, when he presented a 
copy of some verses, which he bad just finished, 
to a lady of our family, he described their ori¬ 
gin as follows : “ Many long years ago, while 
I was sealed up in the Hebrides, I became inti¬ 
mate with a family who had a beautiful parrot, 
which a young mariner had brought from South 
America, as a present to his sweetheart. This 
happened long licfore iiiy arrival in Mull; and 
Pull for many years had tiecn a much-prized 
and petted favorite in the household. He was 
a captive, to be sure, but allowed at times tf 
be outside his cage on jtaroh ; and, always ob¬ 
serving good faith and gratitude for sut-h indul¬ 
gences, they were repeated as often as appeared 
consistent with safe custody. The few wurd.s 
of Gaelic which he had picked up in his voyage 
to tho north, were jti.st sullicicnt, on his arrival, 
to bespeak the good-will of tho family, and 
recommend himself to their hospitality; but his 
vocabulary wa.s soon increased—he became a 
great mimic—he could imitate the cries of 
every domestic animal—the voices of the serv¬ 
ants: he could laugh, whistle, and scold, like 
any other biped around him. He wa.s, in short, 
a match even for Kelly's renowned parrot: foi; 
although he eonld not, or would not, sing ‘God 
save the King,’ ho was a proficient in ‘Charlie 
is my Darling,’ and other Jacobite airs, with 
which he never failed to regale the company, 
when properly introduced. 

“ Poll was indeed a remarkable specimen of 
his tribe, and the. daily wander of the whole 
neighborhood. Years flew by; and although 
kind treatment had quite reconciled him to his 
cage, it could not ward off the usual effects of 
old age, particularly in a climate where the 
sun rarely penetrated within the bars of his 
prison. When I first saw him, his memory 
had greatly faflbd him; while bis bright greea 
plumage was va.st verging into a silvery gray. 
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He bed but little left of tl|pit triumphant ohockle 
which used to provoke such ]aa(;hter amongf 
the jounkers; and day after day he would sit 
mute and moping on his perch, seldom answer¬ 
ing the numerous questions that were put to 
him regarding the cause of his malady. Had 
any child of the family been sick, it could hard¬ 
ly have been treated with greater tenderness 
than Poll. 

“ At last, one fine morning, just as the vernal 
equinox had blown a few ships into harbor, a 
stranger was announced, and immediately recog¬ 
nized by the master of the house as a ‘ Don’ 
something—a Spanish merchant, whose kind¬ 
ness to a young member of the family had been 
often mentioned in his letters from Mexico. 
One of his own ships, a brig, in which he had 
made the voyage, was then in the bay, driven 
in by stress of weather, for Mull was no market 
for Spanish goods. But that was not my busi¬ 
ness ; he would most likely pay a visit to Green¬ 
ock, where, in the present day at least, Spanish 
cargoes arc rife enough. 

“ No sooner had their visitor exchanged 
salutations with the master of the house and 
his family, than the parrot caught his eye; and, 
going up to the cage, he addre-ssed the aged 
bird in familiar Spanish. The cflect was elec¬ 
tric ; the poor blind captive seemed as if sud¬ 
denly awakened to a new existence; he flut¬ 
tered bis wings in ecstasy—opened his eyes, 
fixed them, dim and sightless as they were, 
intently on the stranger; then answered him in 
the same speech—not an accent of which ho 
had ever heard for twenty years. His joy was 
excc.ssive—but it was very short ; for iu the 
^midst of his sercains and antics, poor Poll 
dropped dead from hi.s perch."’ 

Such was the incident upon which Campbell 


then newly-invented telescope, the result hai«g 
the discovery of four attendant moons: while 
the analogy derived from the motions of 
little stars, performing their revolutions round 
the primary planet in perfect order and conoord^ 
afforded an argument that had a powerful influ¬ 
ence in confirming Galileo’s own vievra in favor 
of the Copernican system of the universe, and 
ultimately converting the scientific world to the 
same opinion. 

Tet little more than two centuries since, oh 
the 14th February, 1633, the astronomer, cited 
before the Inquisition, arrived at Rome, to an¬ 
swer the charge of heresy and blasphemy; while, 
a few months ago, in the brief but glorious day- 
burst of Roman liberty, that very Inquisition was 
invaded by an exultant populace, and among its 
archives, full memorials of martyred worth and 
of heroic endurance, most eagerly, but in vain, 
was sought the record of the process against 
the great philosopher. 

Galileo, on a former occasion, in reference to 
some of his scientific discoveries, had heard 
rumors of papal persecution, and as a cautious 
friend whispered to him the unpleasing tidings, 
ho had exclaimed, “Never will I barter the 
freedom of my intellect to one as liable to err 
as myself!” 

The time quickly arrived to test his courage 
and his resolution. 

For a little while, we are informed, he was 
allowed to remain secluded in the palace of his 
friend Nicolini. In a few months, jiowever, he 
was removed to an apartment in the Exchequer 
of the Inquisition, still being permitted the at¬ 
tendance of his own servant, and many indul¬ 
gences of which they had not decided to de¬ 
prive him. On the twenty-first of June, of the 
same year, he appeared before the Holy Office. 


compikscd the little ballad entitled “ The Par¬ 
rot.” It had taken strong hold of his memory, 
and, after the lapse of forty years,* found its 
way into the pages of the “ New Monthly,” 
and is now incorporated with his acknowledged 
poems. 

[From Sharpe’s London Magazine.] 

GALILEO AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

BY j. n. 

HAD been walking in a grove of lime-trees, 
arched above me, like the sthtcly roofing of 
a cathedral. As I entered, the daylight was 
yet strong; but when I left my temporary re¬ 
treat, the heavens were clustered over with 
stars, and one of them, high above tho old gray 
tower of the ancient inoiia-story of St. Augustine, 
almost cast a shadow across tho landscape—it 
was the planet Jupiter: and 1 have never ob¬ 
served it—at least, thus eminent among its 
brethren—without being more or less reminded 
of, 

“ Tho starry Qalileo, and hi» woes.” 

To this planet did the philosopher direct the 

* Sec “Ufo and Letters of Campl^" VoL 1. itesi- 
dcBoe in MuU. 


Through its gloomy halls and passages he passed 
to tho tribunal. There was little here, as in 
the other ecclesiastical buildings of Rome, to 
captivate tho senses. Tho dark walls were 
unadorned with the creations of art; state and 
ceremony wore tho gloomy ushers to the cham¬ 
ber of intolerance. In silence and in mystery 
commenced tho preparations. The familiars of 
the office advanced to the astronomer, and ar¬ 
rayed him in the penitential garment; and os he 
approached, with a slow and measured step, 
the tribunal, cardinals, and prelates noiseless¬ 
ly assembled, and a dark circle of officers and 
priests closed in, while, as if conscious that 
the battle had commenced in earnest between 
mind and power, all the pomp and splendor 
of tho hierarchy of Rome—that system which 
had hitherto possessed a sway unlimited over the 
fears and opinions of mankind—was summoned 
up to increase tho solemnity and significance of 
tho judgment about to be pronounced against 
him. 

To tho tedious sucoe.ssion of technical pro¬ 
ceedings, mocking justice by their very assump¬ 
tion of formality, it would be needless to refer. 
Solemnly, however, and by an authority which 
it was fatal to resist, Galileo was called on to 
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renounoa a truth which his whole life had been 
oonaeoratod to rereal and to maintain, “The 
motion throug'h space of the Earth and Planets 
round the Snn.” ' 

Then, immediately, assuming he had nothing 
to allege, would attempt no resistance, and offer 
no defense, came the sentence of the tribunal, 
banning and anathematizing all who held the 
doctrine, that the sun is the centre cff the system, 
as a tenet “philosophically false, and formally 
heretical.’’ 

And then they sentenced the old and infirm 
philosopher—this band of infallibles I—^they bade 
him abjure and detest the said errors anff here* 
sies. They decreed his book to the flames, and 
they condemned him for life to the dungeons of 
the Inquisition, bidding him recite, “once a 
week, seven penitential psalms for the good of 
his soul 

Did Galileo yield? Did he renounce that 
theory now affording such ample proof of the 
beauty and order of the universe; to whose very 
laws Kepler, the friend and contemporary of the 
philosopher, was even then, though unconscious¬ 
ly, bearing evidence, by his wonderful theorem 
of velocities and distances, a problem which 
Newton afierward confirmed and ^illustrated ? 

Did Galileo yield ? He did. Broken by 
age and infirmity, importuned by friends more 
alarmed than himself, perhaps, at the terrors of 
that merciless tribunal, he signed his abjuration; 
yielded ail his judges demanded; echoed their 
curse and bqp, as their superstition or their hate 
required. There is a darker tale dimly hinted 
by those familiar with the technicalities of the 
Holy Office, that the terms, “ II rigoroso esame,” 
daring which Galileo is reported to have an¬ 
swered like a good Christian, officially announce 
the application of the torture. 

Then occurred, perhaps scarcely an hour 
afterward, that remarkable epi.sode in this man’s 
history. As he an>se from the ground on which, 
all kneeling, be had pronounced his abjuration, 
he gave a significant stamp, and whispered to a 
friend, “ JS pur A muove /’’ “ Yet it does move’’ 
—ay, and in spite of Inquisitions, has gone 
round—nay, the whole urorld of thought itself 
has moved, and having received an impulse 
from such minds, will revolve for ages in a { 
glorious cycle for mankind! But the most 
touching incident of%Galileo’s story is yet to 
come. 

After several years of confinement at Arcetri, I 
the great astronomer was permitted to retire to 
Florence, upoo the conditions that he should 
neither quit his house, nor receive the visits of 
his friends. They removed him from a prison, to 
make a prison of his home. Alas 1 it was even 
worse tWi this. 

Much as the greatest minds love fame, and 
obtain it, the proudest triumphs of 
l^iusllifl of science, the applause of the world 
itself, ever Ipud and obtrusive, is not to be com¬ 
pared! to the low and gentle murmurs of pleas¬ 
ure and of pride from those we love. There 
was one being from whom Galileo bad been 


accustomed to hear thpse consolations—his child, 
his gentle Maria Galilei. He had been other¬ 
wise a solitary indeed, and now more than ever 
so, when he was cut off from the communion 
of the greatest minds. To bis lovely girl, his 
daughter, his heart clung with more than fond¬ 
ness. No wife of Pliny, perhaps, ever wafted 
to her husband with sweeter devotion the echoes 
of the applauding world without, greeting him 
she loved, than she did—his Maria Galilei. As 
he returned from prison, the way seemed tedious, 
the fleetest traveling all too slow, till ho should 
once more fold her to his heart; and she, too, 
she anticipated meeting her father with a pleas¬ 
ure greater than ever before enjo 3 ’ed, since he 
had now become a victim, sainted in her eyes, 
by the persecution he had suffered. 

Short, indeed, was tliis happiness, if enjoyed 
at all. Within the month, she died, and the 
home of Galileo was more than a prison—it was 
a desolate altar, on which the last and most 
precious of bis household gods was .shivered. 
And ho died loo, a few years afterward, that 
good old man! 

But he had yielded—he was no martyr! Yes, 
indeed! But be it remembered, that if he pos¬ 
sessed not the moral courage of a Huss, a Sav¬ 
onarola, or a Luther, ho was not called to exer¬ 
cise it in so high a cause. The assertion and 
support of a religious truth is impressed with far 
deeper obligations than the advocacy of a .scien¬ 
tific one, however well maintained by analogy, 
and confirmed by reason. 

Still there was a deep devotional sentiment 
that perv'aded the character of Galileo. Before 
he died, he became totally blind; yet he did not 
despair. Like Milton, he laltorcd on for man-, 
kind—nay, pursued his scientific .studies, invent¬ 
ing mechanical substitutes for his loss of vision, to 
enable him still to pursue his arduous researches. 

It is true he was shut out, like the elder 
Herschel, from the view of that glorious com¬ 
pany, toward which his spirit had so often soared. 
Well might his friend Castelli say, in allusion to 
his infirmity, “ that the noblest eyes were dark¬ 
ened which nature had ever made—eyes so 
privileged, and gifted with such rare qualities, 
that they might be said to have seen more than 
all those who had gone before him, and to have 
'opened the eyes of all who were to come.’’ 
Galileo himself bore noble tribute to his friend, 
when bo exclaimed, 

“ Never, never will I ccasc to use the senses 
which God has left me; and though this heaven, 
this earth, this universe, be henceforth shrunk 
for me into the narrow space which I myself 
fill, so it please God, it shall content me.” 

The malice of his enemies long survived his 
death. The partisans of Rome disputed his right 
to make a will. They denied him a monument, 
for which large sums had been subscribed. 

A hundred years afterward, when a splendid 
memorial was about to be erected to his mem¬ 
ory, the President of the Florentine Academy 
descended into Ris grave, and desecrated his re¬ 
mains, by bearing off, as rtlia for a nwmm, 
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the thumb of hia right hai^i and one of his ver- 
tabne! So the riotime o* the religious fuiy of 
one Bge become the mutyrsof science in another! 

And what is the moral of what we have writ* 
ten concerning Galileo 7 Is there no teaching 
fiiat may instruct our own times, especially 
when we see how, through scorn and persecu¬ 
tion, and this world’s contumely, and through 
the gloom mtd shadows of ignorance and fear, 
the form and suhstanoe of mighty Truth rises, 
riowly and dimly, perchance, at first, but grand¬ 
ly and majestictilly ere lung 7 Little more than 
two hundred years have passed since the death 
of Galileo, but ample justice has been done to 
his memory. His name will be a watchword 
through all time, to urge men forward in the 
great cause of moral and intellectual progress; 
and the Tree of Knowledge, whose fruits were 
once on earth, plucked, perhaps, ere they wore 
matured, has shot up with its golden branches 
into the skies, over which has radiated the smiles 
of a beneficent Providence to cheer man onward 
in the career of virtue and intelligence. 

“ There is something,” as a profound writer 
has observed,* “ in the spirit of the present age, 
greater than the age itself. It is, the ajifwarance 
of a new power in the world, the multitude of 
minds now pressing forward in the great tusk of the 
moral and intellectual regeneration of mankind.” 

And this cause must ultimately triumph. 
The energies and discoveries of men like Gali¬ 
leo, remote as their history becomes, have an 
undying influence. 

'rite power of a great mind is like the attrac¬ 
tion of a sun. It appears in the infinite bounds 
of space, far. far away, as a grain among other 
^old dust at the feet of the Eternal, or, at most, 
but as n luminous spot; and yet we know that 
its influence controls, and is necessary for, the 
order and arrangement of the nearest, as well 
as the remotest system. So in the moral and 
intellectual universe, from world to world, from 
star to .star, the influence of one great mind ex¬ 
tends, and we are drawn toward it by an unseen, 
but all-pervading afllnity. Thus has the cause 
of moral and intellectual progress a sure guar¬ 
antee of sucecss. It has become a necessity, 
interwoven with the spirit of the age—a neces¬ 
sity impressed by every revelation of social evil, 
os well a.s proclaimed by every scientific dis¬ 
covery—gaining increased energy and power 
from the manifestation of every new wonder 
and mystery of nature—nay, from the building 
of every steam-ship, the laying down of every 
new line of railway. 


[From Pickeni'i *■ Household Words.”) 

EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

HE name of Ebenozer Elliott is associated 
with one of the greatest and most iinportunt 
political ohanges of modern times; with events 
not yet suflicieiitly removed from us, to allow 
of their being canvassed in this place with tlmt 
freeduin which would serve ilOe more fully to 
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illoatrate hia real meriU. Elliott would have 
been a poet, in all that constitutes true poetry, 
had the corn laws never existed. 

He was bom on 25th March, 1781, at the 
New Foundry, Masborough, in the parish of 
Rotherham, where his lather was a clerk in the 
employment of Messrs. Walker, with a salary 
of <£60 or d£70 per annum. His Ikther was a 
man of strong political tendencies, possessed of 
hnmorous and satiric power, that might have 
qualified him for a comic actor. Such was the 
character he bore for political sagacity that he 
was popularly known as “ Devil Elliott.” The 
motheaof the poet seems to have been a woman 
of an extreme nervous temperament, constantly 
suflering from ill health, and constitutionally 
awkward and diffident. 

Ehenezer commenced his early training at a 
dame’s school; but shy, awkward, and desul¬ 
tory, he made little progress; nor did he thrive 
much better at the school in which he was aiW- 
ward placed. Here he employed his comrades 
to do his tasks for him, and of course laid no 
foundation for his future education. His parents, 
disheartened hy the lad’s apparent stolidity, sent 
him next to Dalton’s school, two miles distant; 
and here he certainly acquired something, for 
he retained, tif old age, the memory of some of 
the scenes through which he used to pass on 
his way to and from this school. For want of 
the necessary preliminary training, he could do 
little or nothing with letters: he rather pre¬ 
ferred playing truant and roaming the meadows 
in listless idlenes.s, wherever his fancy led him. 
This could not last. His father soon set him 
to work in the foundry; and with this advan¬ 
tage, that the lad stood on better terms with 
himself than he had been for a considerable pe¬ 
riod, for he discovered that he could compete 
with others in work—sheer hand-labor—^if he 
could not in the school. One disadvantage, 
however, arose, as ho tells us, from his foond^ 
life; for he acquired a relish for vulgar pursuits, 
and the village alehouse divided his attentions 
with the wo^s and fields. Still a deep im¬ 
pression of the charms of nature had been made 
upon him by his boyish rambles, which the de¬ 
basing influences and associations into which 
he was thrown could not wholly wipe out. He 
would still wander away in his accustomed 
haunts, and purify his soul from her alehouse 
defilements, by copious draughts of the fresh 
nectar of natural beauty imbibed from the sylvan 
sceneiy' around him. 

The childhood and youth of the future poet 
presented a strange medley of opposites and 
antitheses. Without the ordinary measnre of 
adapUtion for scholastic pursuits, he inhaled 
the vivid influences of cjcternal things, delight¬ 
ing inton.sely in natural objects, and yet feeling 
an infinite ohiufrin and remorse at his own idi^ 
ness and ignorance. We find him highly im¬ 
aginative : making miniature lake^ by sinking 
an iron vessel filled with water in a heap ^ 
stones, and gazing therein with wondrous enj<^- 
moat at the reflection of the sun and skies over- 
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Wad ; hhI exbibi'tiog asinaige passion for lode- j boa’s ‘Decline and Fell/’ end Jong efterwerd, 
lag on the faees of those who bed died vioJent / Tasso, Dante, De Steel, Scblegel, Hezlitt, end 
dtwths, ahhoogh these dead men’s featurBS would the ‘ Westmiiuter Rmete.’ ” Reading of this 
haunt his imagination for weeks afterward. character might have been expected to lead to 
Be did not, indeed, at this period, possess something; and was well calculated to make 
the elements tk an ordinal; education. A reiry an extraordinary impression on suoh a mind as 
aknpie circumstance sufficed to apply the spark Elliott’s; and we have the fruit of this course 
which fired his latent energies, and nascent of study in the poetry which from this time he 
poetical tendencies: and he henceforward be- began to throw offl 

came a difierent being, elevated far above his He remained with his father from his six- 
former self. He called one evening, after a drink- teenth to his twenty-third year, working la- 
ing bout on the previous night, on a maiden annt, boriously without wages, except an occasional 
named Robinson, a widow possessed of about shilling or two for pocket-money. He aiter- 
d£30 a year, by whom he was shown amumber ward tried business on his own account. He 
of “ Sowerby’s English Botany,” which her son made two efforts at Sheffield; the last com- 
was then purchasing in* mon^ly parts. The roencing at the age of forty, and with a borrow- 
plates made a considerable impression on the ed capital of o£ 150. He describes in his nervous 
awkward youth, and he assayed to copy them language the trials and difficulties he had to 
by holding them to the light with a thin piece contend with; and all these his imagination cm- 
of paper before them. When he found he could bodied for him in one grim and terrible form, 
trace their fonns by these means his delight which he christened “ Bread Tax.” With this 
was unbounded, and every spare hour was de- demon he grappled in desperate energy, and 
voted to the agreeable task. Here commenced assailed it vigorously w’ith his caustic rhyme, 
that intiiruite acquaintance with flowers, which This training, these mortifications, these mis- 
seems to pervade all his works. This annt of fortunes, and the demon “ Bread Tax” above 
Ebenezer’s, (good soul! would that every shy, all, made Elliott successively despised, hated, 
gawky Ebenezer had such an aunt!) bent on feared, ahd admired, as public opinion changed 
completing the charm she had so‘ happily begun, toward him. 

displayed to him still further her sou’s book of Mr. Howitt describes his warehouse as a 
dried specimens; and this elated him beyond dingy, and not very extensive place, heaped with 
measure. He forthwith commenced a similar iron of all sorts, sizes, and forms, with barely a 
-coliectitHi for himself, for which purpose he would passage through the chaos of rusty bars into the 
roam the fields still more than ever, on Sundays inner sanctum, at once, study, counting-house, 
as well as week days, to the interruption of his library, and general reecptacle of odds and ends 
attendances at chapel. This book he called his connected with his calling. Here and there, to 
"Dry Flora,” {Hortus Siccus) and none so complete the jumble, were pla.ster costs of Shaks- 
proud as he when neighbors noticed hb plants peare, Achilles, Ajax, and Napoleon, sugge^- 
and pictures. He was not a little pleased to live of the presidency of literature over the 
feel himself a sort of wonder, as he passed ritaterialbm of commerce vrhich marked the 
through the village with his plants; and, greedy career of this singular being. By dint of great 
of praise, he allowed hb acquaintance to be- industry he began to flourish in business, and, at 
iieve that his drawings were at first hand, and one time, could moke a profit of c£20 a-day with- 
made by himself from nature. “ Thomson’s out moving from his seat. During this prosper. 
Seasons,” read to him about thb time by his ous period be built a handsome villa-residence 
brother Giles, gave him a glimpse of the union in the suburbs. He now had leisure to brood 
of poetry with neural beauty; and lit up in hb over the full force and effect of the Com Laws, 
mind an ambition which finally transformed the The subject was earnestly discussed then in all 
illiterate, rugged, hah'-tutored youth into the manufacturing circles of that district. Reverses 
man who wrote “The Village Patriarch,” and now arrived. In 1837, he lost fully one-third 
the “Com Law Rhymes.” of all hb savings, getting out of the storm at last 

From thu time be set himself resolutely to with about .£6,000, which he wrote to Mr. Tait 
^ work of self-education. His knowledge of of Edinbuigh, ho intended, if possible, to retain, 
the English language was meagre in the ex- The palmy days of £20 profits had gone by for 
treme; and he succeeded at last only by making Sheffield, and instead, all was commerobl disas- 
for himself a kind of granunar by reading and ter and distrust. Elliott did well to retire with 
observation. He then tried French, but hb what little he had remaining. In hb retreat he 
native indolence j^evailed, and he gave it up was still vividly haunted by the demon “ Bread 
40 despair. He read with avidity whatever Tax.” This, then, was the period of the Corn- 
books came in hb way; and a small legacy of Law Rhymes, and these bitter experiences lent 
books |B)^b father came in just at the right to them that tone of sincerity and earnestness— 
time.^fii(e says he could new read through a that fire and frenzy which they breathed, and 
seeoiil'rate bmk, and be therefore read master- which sent them, hot, burning words of dennn- 
pieqis only; “after Milton, then Shakspeare; elation and wrath, into the bosoms of the work- 
then Ossian; then Junius; Paine’s ‘ Common ing classes—the toiling millions from whom 
Sense;’ Swifi’s'Tale of a Tub;’ 'Joan of Arc;’ Elliott sprang.*' “Bread Tax,” indeed, to him, 
SchilW’s ‘ Robbers;’ Barger’s ' Lenora;’ Gib- was a thing of terrible import and bitter experi* 
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enee; henoe b« uses no geytle terms or honeyed 
phrases when dealing with the obno^ons impost. 
Sometimes coarse invective and angty assertion 
take the place of convincing reason and calm 
philosophy. At others, there is a troo vein of 
{loetry and pathos running through the rather 
•inpoetic theme, which touches us with its 
Wordsworthian feeling and gentleness. Then he 
would be found calling down thunders upon the 
devoted heads of the monopolists, with all a 
fanatic’s hearty zeal, and in his fury he would 
even pursue them, not merely through the world, 
but toyond its dim frontiers and across the 
threshold of another state. Take them, how¬ 
ever, as they stand—and more vigorous, effec¬ 
tive, and startling political poetry has not graced 
the literature of the age. 

It was not to be supposed but that this trum¬ 
pet-blast of defiance, and shrill scream of “ war 
to the knife,” should bring down upon him much 
obloquy, much vituperation: but all this fell 
harmlessly upon him ; he rather liked it. When 
people began to bear with the turbid humor and 
angry utterances of the “ Corn Law Rhymer,” 
and grew familiar with the stormy march of his 
verso, it was discovered that he was ^something 
more than a mere political party song-writer. 
He was a true poet, whoso credentials, signed 
and sealed in the court of nature, attested the 
genuineness of his brotherhood with those chil¬ 
dren of song who make the world holier and 
happier by the mellidnous strains they bring to 
ns, like fragments of a forgotten melody, from 
the far-off world of beauty and of love. 

Elliott will not soon cease to be distinctively 
known as the “ Corn Law Rhymerbut it will 
^e by his non-political poems that be will be 
chiefly remembered by posterity as the Poet of 
the People; for his name will still he, as it has 
long been, a “ Household Word," in the homes 
of all such as love the pure influences of simple, 
sensuous, and natural poetry. As an author he 
did not make his way fast; he had written 
poetry for twenty years ere he had attracted 
much notice. A genial critique by Southey 
in the “Quarterly,” another by Carlyle in the 
“ Edinburgh,” and favorable notices in the 
“ Athenseum” and " New Monthly," brought him 
into notice; and he gradually made his way 
until a new and cheap edition of his works, in 
1840, stamped him as a popular poet. His 
pMtry is just such as, knowing his histoty, we 
might have expected; and such as, not knowing 
it, might have bodied forth to us the identical 
man as wo find him. 

As we have said, Nature was his school; but 
flowers were the especial vocation of his muse. 
A small ironmonger—a keen and successful 
tradesman—wo should scarcely have given him 
credit for such an exquisite love of the beautiful 
in Nature, as we find in some of those lines 
written by him in the crowded counting-room 
of that dingy warehouse. The incident of the 
floral miscellany; thesubsequentstudy of “The 
Seasonsthe long rambles in Meadows and on 


hill-sides, speoimen-hunting for his Hortug 8ie- 
C 1 M, suflloiently account for the exquisite sketch¬ 
es of scenery, and those vivid descriptions of 
natural phenomena, which showed that the coin¬ 
age of his brain had been stamped in Nature’s 
mint. The most casual reader would at once 
discover that, with Thomson, he has ever been 
the devoted lover and worriiiper of Nature—at 
wanderer by babbling streams—a dreamer in the 
leafy wilderness—a worshiper of morning upon 
the golden hill-tops. He gives us pictures of 
rural scenery warm as the pencil of a Claude, 
and glowing as the sunsets of Italy. 

A few sentences will complete our sketch, 
and bring us to the close of the poet’s pilgrim¬ 
age. He had come tnit of the general collapse 
of commercial afiairs in 1837, with a si^l 
portion of the wealth he bad realized by diligent 
and continuous labor. He took a walk, on one 
occasion, into the country, of about eighteen 
miles; reached Argilt Hill, liked the place, re¬ 
turned, and resolved to buy it. He laid out in 
house and land about one thousand guineas. 
His family consisted of Mrs. Elliott and two 
daughters; a servant-maid; an occasional help¬ 
er; a Welch pony and small gig; “a d(^ 
almost as big as the mare, and much wiser than 
his master; a*pony-cart; a wheel-barrow; and 
a grindstone—and,” says he, “turn up your 
nose if you like!” 

From his own papers we learn that he had 
one son a clergyman, at Lothedale, near Skip- 
ton ; another in the steel trade, on^Elliott’s old 
premises at Sheffield; two others unmarried, 
living on their means; another “ druggisting at 
Sheflield, in a sort of chimney called a shop;” 
and another, a clergyman, living in the West 
Indies. Of his thirteen children, five were dead, 
and of whom he says. ‘ They left behind them 
no memorial—^but they are safe in the bosom of 
Mercy, and not quite forgotten even here!” 

In this retirement he occasionally lectured 
and spoke at public meetings; but he began to 
suffer from a spasmodic affection of the nerves, 
which obliged him wholly to forbgo public speak¬ 
ing. This disease grew worse; and in Dwem- 
ber, 1839, ho was warned that he could not 
continue to speak in public, except at the risk 
of sudden death. This disorder lingered about 
him for about six years; ho then fell ill of a 
more serious disease, which threatened speed)* 
termination. This was in May, 1849. In 
September, he writes, “I have been very, very 
ill.” On the first of December, 1849, the event, 
which had so long been impending, occurred; 
and Elliott peacefully deported in the sixty-ninth 
year of his ago. 

Thus, then, the sun sot on one whose life was 
one oonlinued heroic struggle with opposing 
influences—with ignorance first, then trade, 
then the corn laws, then literary fame, and, last 
of all, disease: and thus the world saw its last 
of the material breathing form of the rugged but 
kindly being who made himself loved, feared, 
hated, and famous, as the" Cout Law Rbtmsb.” 
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_ ^ ^ , I panied by the ueTetJaaing tnimpet m befora. 

IFmCtauidB^tEuatbigAdrmtumia8aulhAilrkt.]^j^ ^ cAa/y* A® pM«d oi«e *0 H>®^ I 

abated bim with a aeooad boiiet in the ebonlder, 
of which he did not take the s%btest ootioe. 

I now determined not to fire again until I could 


CONFLICT WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


I N a few minutes one of those who had gone 
. ctf to our left came nmning breathless' to 
say *>»»* he had seen the mighty game. I 
halted fw a minute, and instructed Isaac, who 
carried the big Dutch rifle, to act independently 
of me, while Kleinboy was to assist me in the 
Kihase; but, as usual, when the row began, my 
followers thought only of number one. I bared 
my arms to the shoulder, and, having imbibed 
a draught of aqua pura frmn the calabash of 
one of the spoorers, I grasped my trusty two- 
grooved rifle, and told my guide to go ahead. 
We proceeded silently as might be for a few 
huad^ yards, following the guide, when he 
suddenly pointed, exclaiming, “ Klow!” and 
befwre us stood a herd of mighty bull elephants, 
packed together beneath a shady grove about 
a hundred and filly yards in advance. I rode 
slowly towud them, and, as soon as they ob¬ 
served me, they made a loud rumbling noise, 
and, tossing their trunks, wheeled right about 
and made ^ in one direction, crashing through 
the forest and leaving a cloud of dust behind 
them. I was accompanied by a detachment 
of my dogs, who assisted me in the pursuit. 

The distance I had come, and the difficulties 
1 had undergone to behold these elephants, rose 
fresh before me. I determined that on this oc¬ 
casion at least I wonld do my duty, and, dash -1 
ing my spurs into “ Sunday’s” ribs, I wa.s very! 
Koon much too close in their rear for safety.' 
The elephants now made an inclination to my 
left, whereby I obtained a good view of the 
ivory. The herd consisted of six bulls; four 
of them were full grown, first-rate elephants; 
the other two were fine fellows, but had not 
yet arrived at perfect stature. Of the four old 
fellows, two had much finer tusks than the rest, 
and for a few seconds I was undecided which 
of these two I would follow; when, suddenly, 
the one which I fancied had the stoutest tusks 
brtdce from his comrades, and 1 at once felt 
convinced that he was the patriarch of the herd, 
and followed him accordingly. Cantering along¬ 
side, 1 was about to fire, when he instantly 
turned, and, uttering a trumpet so strong and 
Arill that the earth seemed to vibrate beneath 
my feet, he charged fnriousl} nfter me for sev¬ 
eral hundred yards in a direct line, not altering 
his coarse in the slightest degree for the trees 
of.the forest, which he snapped and overthrew 
like reeds in his headlong career. 

When he palled up in his charge, I likewise 
baited; and as be slowly turned to retreat, I 
let fly at his shoulder, “ Sunday” capering and 
prancing, and giving me much trouble. On 
receiving the ^11 the elephant shrugged his 
shoulder, and made ofi* at a free, majestic walk. 
Tlu|||||Ot brought several erf' the dogs to my 
agjPSmce which had been following the other 
UMllphants, and on their coming up and barking 
another headlong charge was the result, accom- 


nfi*k" a steady shot; but, although the elephant 
turned repeatedly, ” Sunday” invariably disap¬ 
pointed me, capering so that it was impossible 
to fire. At length, exasperated, I became reck¬ 
less of the danger, and, springing from the sad¬ 
dle, approached the elephant under cover of a 
tree and gave him a bullet in the side of the 
head, when, trumpeting so shrilly that the forest 
trembled, he charged among the dogs, from 
whom he seemed to fancy that the blow had 
come; after which he took up a position in a 
grove of thorns, with his he^ toward me. 1 
walked up very near, and, as ho was in the act 
of charging (being in those days under wrong 
impressions as to the impracticability of bring¬ 
ing down an elephant with a shot in the fore¬ 
head), stood coolly in his path until he was 
within fifteen paces of me, and let drive at the 
hollow of his forehead, in the vain expectation 
that by so doing 1 should end bis career. The 
shot only served to increase his fury—an elTect 
which, r had remarked, shots in the head in¬ 
variably produced ; and, continuing his charge 
with incredible quickness and impetuosity, he 
all but terminated my elephant-hunting forever. 
A large party of the ficchuanos who had come 
up, yelled out simultaneously, imagining I \n> 
killed, for the elephant was at one moment 
almost on the top of me: I, however, escaped 
by my activity, and by dodging round the bushy 
trees. As the elephant was charging, on cnor 
mous thorn ran deep into the sole of my fooj 
the old Badcnoch brogues, which 1 that day 
sported, being worn through, and this caused 
me severe pain, laming me throughout the 
rest of the conflict. 

The elephant held on through the forest at 
a sweeping pace; but he was hardly out of 
sight when I was loaded and in the saddle, and 
soon onoe more alongside. About this time I 
heard Isaac blazing away at another bull; but 
when the elephant charged, his cowardly heart 
failed him, and he very soon made his appear¬ 
ance at a safe distance in my rear. My ele¬ 
phant kept crashing along at a steady pace, 
with blood streaming from his wounds; the 
dogs, which were knocked up witli fatigue and 
thirst, no longer barked around him, but had 
dropped astern. It was long before I again 
fired, for I was afraid to dismount, and “ Sun¬ 
day” was extremely troublesome. At length 
I fired sharp right and left from the saddle' 
he got both balls behind the shoulder, and made 
a long charge after me, rumbling and trumpet¬ 
ing as before. The wWo body of the Baman- 
gwato men had now come up, and were follow- 
ing a short distance behind me. Among these 
was Mollycon, who volunteered to help; and 
being a very swift and active fellow, ho ren¬ 
dered mo irafortant service by holding my 
fidgety horse’s head while I fired and loaded 
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I then fired six brosdsid^ from the saddle, 
the elephant ohaijrin^ almost eveiy time, and 
panuiag ns back to the main body in onr 
rear, who fled in all directions as he 
proached. 

The sun had now sunk behind the tops of 
the trees; it would very soon be dark, and the 
elephant did not seem much distressed, notwith¬ 
standing ail he had received. 1 recollected that 
my time was short, and therefore at once resolved 
to fire no more from the saddle, but to go close 
up to him and fire on foot. Riding up to him, 
1 dismounted, and, approaching very near, I 
gave it him right and left in the side of the head, 
upon which he made a long and determined 
charge after me; but I was now very reckless 
of his charges, for 1 saw that he could not over¬ 
take me, and in a twinkling I was loaded, and, 
again approaching, fired sharp right and loft 
behind his shoulder. Again he charged with 
a terrific trumpet, which sent “ Sunday" flying 
through the forest. This was his last charge. 
The wounds which he had received began to 
tell on his constitution, and he now stood at 
bay beside a thorny tree, with the dogs barking 
around him. Those, refreshed by the evening 
breeze, and perceiving that it was nearly over 
with the elephant, had once more come to my 
assistance. Having loaded, 1 drew near and 
fired right and lell at his forehead. On receiv¬ 
ing those shots, instead of charging, he tossed 
his trunk up and down, and by various sounds 
and motions, most gratifying to the hungry 
natives, evinced that his demise was near. 
Again I loaded, and fired my last shot behind 
his shoulder: on receiving it, he turned round 
t^e bushy tree beside which he stood, and I 
ran round to give him the other barrel, but the 
mighty old monarch of the forest needed no 
more; before I could clear the bushy tree be 
fell heavily on his side, and his spirit had fled. 
My feelings at this moment can only be under¬ 
stood by a few brother Njimrods who have had 
the good fortune to enjoy a similar encounter. 

I never felt so gratified on any former occasion 
as 1 did then. 

Ily this time all the natives had come up; 
they were in the highest spirits, and flocked 
around the elephant, laughing and talking at 
a rapid pace. 1 climbed on to him, and sat 
enthroned upon his side, which was as high as 
my eyes when sUnding on the ground. In a 
few minutes night set in, when the natives, 
having illuminated the jangle with a score of 
fires, and formed a semicircle of bushes to 
windward, lay down to rest without partaking 
of a morsel of food. Mutchuisho would not 
allow a man to put an assagai into the elephant 
until the morrow, and placed two relays of 
sentries to keep watch on either side of him. 
My dinner consisted of a piece of flesh from the 
temple of the elephant, which I broiled on the 
hot embers. In the conflict I bod lost my shirt, 
which was reduced to streamers by the wait-a- 
bit thorns, and all the clothing ^bat remained 
was a pair of buckskin knee-breeches. 


[From Hie LbiUm’ Companioa] 

LETTICE ARNOLD. 

By the Author of “Two Otn Man's Taim," "EmaaA 
WvmiHSK," Ac. 

[Omeltidedfiomptife 178.] 

CHAPTER VII. 

Bless the Lord, oh my soull end dl that is within me 
bless his holy name; 

Who forgivedi dl thy iniquitiee and heatelfa dl thy 
diseases, 

Who sareth thy life from destruction, and erownelh 
thee withloving klndocss and tender merciea. 

MBS. ,yiSBEH. 

I MUST now introduce you to Mrs. Fishmr: 

she is so great a favorite of mine, that before 
I relate what became of Myra, 1 must make you 
acquainted with this lady. 

Mrs. Fisher was a respectable gentlewoman¬ 
like personage of about fifty-four, of a grave, 
authoritative and somewhat severe aspect; but 
with the remains of very extraordinary personal 
beauty which she hod once possessed in an emi¬ 
nent degree. She was somewhat above the 
middle size, of^an erect, firm, full figure, her 
hair now gently turning gray, drawn over her 
finely proportioned forehead; her eyes large, 
and of a fine color and form—clear and steady; 
her mouth expressive of sense and temper; and 
her dress in character with the rest. Mrs. 
Fisher was always handsomely drested in silks 
of the best description, but in slight mourning, 
which she always wore ; and on her head, also, 
a cap rather plainer than the mode, but of the 
finest and most expensive materials: nothing 
could be more dignified and complete than her 
appearance. 

When first Myra was introduced to her she 
was both daunted and disappointed; the gravity, 
amounting almost to sternness, with which Mrs. 
Fisher received her, and explained to her the 
duties she was expected to perform, awed in 
the first place, and mortified in the second. 
The establishment of this fashionable modiste, 
with which Myra bad associated nothing but 
laces and ribbons, dresses and trimmings, em¬ 
broidery and feathers, flattery and display, struck 
cold and dull upon her imagination. She was 
introduced into a handsomely but very plainly 
furnished sitting-room, whore not one trace of 
any of those pretty things were to be seen, and 
heard of nothing but regularity of hours, per¬ 
severing industry, quaker neatness, attention 
to health, and the strictest observance of the 
rules of what she thought quite a prudish pro¬ 
priety. 

Mrs. Fisher’s life had been one of vioimitnde, 
and in its vicissitudes, she, a strong, earnest- 
minded vroman, had learned much. She had 
known sorrow, privation, cruelly hard labor, and 
the loneliness of utter desolation of the bearh 
She bad, moreover, been extremely beautifiil, 
and she had experienced those innnmerabla 
perils to which such a gift exposes an nnproteoted 
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girl, Btmggliog.ibr her bread, under the omelest 
oirounutaneeB of oppressive labor. Every de¬ 
scription of hardship, and every description of 
temptation belonging to perhaps the hardest and 
almost the most dangerous position of female 
life, Mrs. Fisher had gone through. 

She had cmtlived its sufferings and escaped 
its snares. 

The sufiering, thanks to one of the finest 
constitutions in the world; the snares, thanks to 
what she always, with inexhaustible gratitude, 
acknowledged as th’e special mercy and provi¬ 
dence of 

An orphan at the dangerous age of sersenteen, 
the lovely blooming young creature was placed 
by her friends in one oP the most fashionable 
and largest milliners’ establishments at that time 
in London, and had found herself at once miser¬ 
able and excited, oppressed and fiattered. 

The mistress of this fiourishing house, intent 
upon making a rapid fortune before the years in 
which she could enjoy it should come to a close, 
cared little—I might say nothing—for the wel¬ 
fare of the poor creatures whoso labors were 
to construct that edifice. She, in fact, never 
thought about them. Want of thought may be 
pleaded as the excuse, wretched one as it is, for 
the cruelties of those days. People certainly had 
not the claim of common humanity sounded into 
their ears as it is into all ears now. A few ad¬ 
mirable philanthropists talked of it, and preached 
it; but it was not to be heard calling in the 
streets, as jit is the triumph of oiir day to ac¬ 
knowledge, till the hardest heart for very shame 
is forced to pay some attention to the call. 

It never entered into Miss Lavington’s head 
that she had any other business with her young 
women, but to get all the work she possibly 
could out of their hands, and as well done, and 
as speedily done as possible. If she objected to 
night-work in addition to day-work, it was not 
in the slightest degree out of compassion for the 
aching limbs and wearied eyes of the poor girls; 
but because wax candles were expensive, and 
tallow ones were apt to drip; and there was 
always double the duty required from the super¬ 
intendent (her special favorite), to keep the 
young women at those times to their duty, and 
prevent fine materials from being injured. 

Oh I those dreadful days and nights of the 
teatoH, which the plor Lucy Miles at that place 
went through. 

She—accustomed to the sweet fresh air of 
the country, to the cheerful varieQr of daily 
labor in her father’s large form, and under the 
oare of a brisk, clever, but most kind and sens¬ 
ible mother—^to be shut up twelve, fourteen, 
fifteen, sixteen, nay twenty hours before a birth- 
night, in the siokwing atmosphere of the close 
work-rqom.. The windows were rarely opened, 
if evcjpifer^he poor yonng titings were so un- 
natdMf'^illy for want of exercise and due 
cir^Htfon of the blood, that they said they 
8h<tpi, and perhaps they might, have taken cold 
tfliresh air were admitted. There was nothing 
feey all dreaded so much as taking ctdd; those 


fatal coughs, which, every season thinned the 
ranks, to be filled with fresh victims, were invari¬ 
ably attributed to some particular occasion when 
they had “ token cold.” They did not know 
that they were rejecting the very cordial of life 
and inhaling poison when they kept the room 
so close. 

Oh I for the dreadful weariness which pro¬ 
ceeds from tn-action of the limbs I so different 
from the wholesome fatigue of actiem. /n-action 
where the blood is stagnating in every vein: 
tn-aotion, after which rest is not rest, but a 
painful eff>rt of the repressed currents to re¬ 
cover their circulating power—so different from 
the delightful sensation of wholesome rest after 
physical exertion. 

At first she felt it almost insupportable. I 
have heard her say that it seemed at times as if 
she would have given years of her existence to 
be allowed to get up and walk up and down the 
room for a few minutes. The sensation was so 
insupportable. That craving desire of the body 
for what it is in want of—^be it water, be it 
bread, be it rest, be it change of posture—Is so 
dreadful in its urgency. The most abominable 
tortures men have in their wickedness invented 
are founded upon this fact—^tortures that render 
the black history of inquisitors yet blacker: and 
here it was, in one at least of its numerous 
forms, daily inflicted upon a set of helple&s young 
women, by a person who thought herself per¬ 
fectly justifiable'; and whose conscience never 
pricked her in the least. 

Such is negligent moral habit. 

Oh 1 the delight at meal-times—^to spring up, 
I was going to say—I meant to get up—for 
there was no spring left in these poor stiffened 
frames. Oh! the delight when the eye of that 
superintendent was no longer watching the busy 
circle, and her voice calling to order any one 
who durst just to raise a head, and pause in the 
unintermitting toil. Oh 1 the delight to get up 
and ceme to broakfas^ or dinner, or tea. 

They had not much appetite when they came 
to their meals to be sure. There was only one 
thing they were always ready to enjoy, and that 
was their tea. That blessed and long abused 
tea; which has done more to sweeten private 
life with its gentle warmth and excitement, than 
any cordial that has ever been invented. It is 
but a cordial, however; it is not a nourishment; 
though a little sugar, and wretched blue milk, 
such as London milk used to be, may be added 
to it. Most of the young ladies, however, 
preferred it without these additions; they 
found it more stimulating so, I believe, poor 
things! 

Such nourishment as they received, it is plain, 
would ill supply the rapid exhaustion of their 
employment. One by one in the course of the 
seasmi they sickened and dropped off; some died 
out and out; some, alas I tempted by suffering 
and insupportable fatigue, or by that vanity ami 
levity which seems to bo too common a result 
with many gfrls living together, did worse. 
There w'ould have been a hwvy record against 
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her every June, if Miss Layington had taken the 
trouble to note down what had become of her 
missing young ladies. 

1 said they were relieved from their irksome 
continuance in one posture by going to their 
meals, and what a relief it was; but they did 
not always get that. When there was mote 
than usual to be done, their tea would be 
brought to them where they sat, and there would 
lie no intermission. 

So things went on at Miss Lavington’s in 
those days. I wonder in how many establish' 
ments of the same description, things go on so 
now 1 How many to which that voice of hu¬ 
manity which “ calls in the streets” has not yet 
penetrated! 

We shall by-and-by see what was the case 
in Mrs. Fisher's, but for the present we will go 
on with her history. 

So beautiful a young creature as she was, 
could not long escape triaU, yet more to be 
lamented than those of physical sutTering. 

In the first place, there was the conversation 
of the young ladies themselves; a whispering 
manner of conversation when at work; a busy 
chattering of emancipated tongues during the in¬ 
tervals. And what was it all about?* 

Why, what was it likely to be about ?—^love 
and lovers—beauty and its admirers—dress and 
its advantages—^be and him—and, dear me, 
weren’t you in the Park last Sunday ? Where 
could you be? and did you not see the carriage 
go by ? What had you on ? Ob, that pink bon¬ 
net. I cribbed a bit of Mrs. M—’s blond for a 
voilelte. If people will send their own ma¬ 
terials they deserve os much. I've heard Mrs. 
Saunders (the superintendent) say so scores of 
times. Well, well, and 1 saw i^ I'm certain 
of it. Well, did any thing come of it ? 

Alas ! alas! and so on—and so on—and so 
on. 

And Lucy was very soon taught to go on 
Sundays into the Park. At first, poo; girl, 
merely to breathe the fresh air and inhale the 
delicious west wind, and look at trees and grass, 
and cows and deer once more, and listen to the 
blids singing. At first she thought the crowds 
of gnyly dre.ssed {leople ((uito spoiled the pleas¬ 
ure of the walk, and tried to coax her compan¬ 
ions to leave the ring, and come and walk in the 
wood with her; but she soon learned better, 
and was rapidly becoming as bewitched with 
the excitement of gazing, and the still greater 
excitement of being gazed at, os any of them. 

She was so uncommonly beautiful that she got 
her full—and more than her full share of this 
latter pleasure; and it was not long before she 
had those for whom she looked out amid the 
crowds upon the ring, and felt her heart beat with 
secret delight as she saw them. 

Then, as her health began to decline, as dis¬ 
like insupportable for her occupation and'its oon- 
finoment; as weariness not to bo described, 
come on; as longings for littlo luxuries to bo 
seen in every shop which sh# passed by, for j 
fruit or confectionaiy, haunted her palled and' 
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diseased appetite as the vision of food Kann*., 
wretch who is starving; as the desire of fine 
clothes, in which her oompanions managed to 
array themselves; as the more insidious, and 
more honorable longings of the heart, the de¬ 
solate heart, beset her—cravings fw affection 
and sympathy; when all these temptations were 
embodied together in the shape of one, but too 
gentle, and insinuating; oh, then it was perilous 
work indeed I 

Her mother had tried to give her a good; 
honest, homely educationmade such a 
Christian of her, as going to church, reading a 
chaptea in the Bible on a Sunday, and the cate¬ 
chism makes of a young girl. There was nothing 
very vital, or earnest •about it; but such as it 
was, it was honest, and Lucy feared her God 
and reverenced her Saviour. Such sentiments 
were something of a defense, but it is to be 
feared that they were not firmly enough rooted 
in the character to have long resisted the force 
of overwhelming temptation. 

This she was well aware of, and acknowl¬ 
edged to herself; and hence her deep, pervad¬ 
ing, inellabie gratitude, for the Providence which 
she believed had saved her. 

She was getting on very fast on the evil road 
upon which sHb had entered. Every Sunday 
the progress she made was fearful. A few 
more, at the pace at which she was advancing, 
and there would have been an end of it, when 
a most unexpected accident arrested her in the 
fatal career. 

One remarkably fine Sunday, w^cn all the 
members of the establishment had been enjoy¬ 
ing their usual recreation iu the Park—just as 
Lucy and some of her giddy friends were com¬ 
ing through Grosvenor Gate, they saw the super¬ 
intendent before them. 

There's that old Saunders, 1 declare!” cried 
one. “ Stand back a little, won’t ye ?—she’ll 
see our bonnets else, and I’ll be bound she’ll 
know the rosettes, and where they come from.” 

There was time for no more. Mrs. Saunders, 
who was rather late, being in haste to get home, 
attempted to cross, os a curricle at full speed 
come driving down Park-lane, and before the 
gentleman within could draw up, the unfortunate 
woman was under the horses’ heels. There 
was a terrible bustle. The young ladies with 
the rosettes managed to escape; but Lucy, who 
had at least preserved her integrity thus Ihr, and 
had nothing about her dress not strictly her own, 
rushed forward, and helped to raise the poor 
wonun, declaring she know who she was, and 
was placed with her by the assistants in the hack¬ 
ney coach in which she was carried home. 

Lucy was naturally of a very kind and hu¬ 
mane disposition; and her care of the poor sot 
fering woman during the transit to Miss Laving- 

ton’s_united to the kindness and assiduity wiSi 

which, every one else but the under-maid of all 
being absent, she tended and waited upon hei>— 
so engaged Mrs. Saunders’s afieoUon, that after¬ 
ward, during the whole of the subsequent ill¬ 
ness, which broken limbs and ribs occasioned, 
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As made E her partionlor reqaest to Min La* 
TiagtoD that Luoy might be spared from the 
work-room to narse and keep her oompany; 
adding for that lady’s satisfactiini, that though 
the best none, and nicest young girl of the 
lot, she certainly, being the yonngest, was the 
least of a prescient in the peculiar art she 
tbllowed. 

The poor woman lay groaning piteously upon 
her bed, waiting the arrival of the surgeon. Ilie 
surgeon, an elderly man, was out of town, and 
oottld not attend; a young man, appeared in his 
place. He had just joined himself to Ae old 
Winn in the quality of assistant and future part¬ 
ner ; and hearing that thff case was one of an 
aeoident, and urgent, he hurried to the house, 
resolving to send for more expermnoed assist¬ 
ance, if such should be found necessary. 

He was shown up-stturs, and hastily entered 
the room in which the sufferer lay. She was 
very much bruised about the chest, and she 
drew her breath with difficulty; and though ex- 
oeedin^y weak and laint, was unable to lie 
down. She was resting in the arms of one who 
appeared to the young man like an angel. 

The lovely girl, with a face of the tenderest 
pi^, was holding the poor groaning woman upon 
one arm, bending over her with an air of almost 
divine kindness, and softly wiping the dew-drops 
which in the agony came starting upon the 
patient’s brow. 

The young man received an impression which 
death alcme effaced, though the bright vision¬ 
ary glance was only momentary. He was in¬ 
stantly by the side of his patient, and soon with 
much skill and courage doing what was neces¬ 
sary for immediate relief, though at the very 
first moment when he had discovered the seri¬ 
ous nature of the case, he had begged the young 
lady to tell Miss Lavington that it would be 
proper to send for some surgeon of more expe¬ 
rience and eminence than himself to take the 
direction of it. 

“ Don’t go away,” said Mrs. Saunders feebly, 
as Lucy was rising to obey. “ Don’t send her 
away, mister—can’t do without her—Miss 
Lavington’s not at home—one need not ask her 
for me. Who should be sent for ?” 

The young man named a gentleman high in 
his profession. Wasait that able and benevo¬ 
lent man whom tfac world has so lately lost? 
That kind, frank, manly, couragous man of 
genius, whom no one approached but to find 
help and comfort ? 1 don’t know—but be he 
who be might, vdien he did at length arrive, ho 
gave the most unqualified praise to the pro¬ 
ceedings of our }ronng gentleman, and called the 
ofior to the pale cheek of the young and serions- 
loddng student by his approbation. He finished 
his visit by assuring Mrs. Saunders that she 
could not be in safer hands than those in which 
he had found her, and recommended her to put 
herself entirely under the charge of the young | 
practitioner, adding an assurance that he would , 
be ready at any instant to come if be should be I 


wanted; and that he,would, at all events, and 
in once or twice as a friend during the progress 
of die case. 

Mrs. Saunders liked the locdts of tbo young 
man much->and who did not? and was quite 
contented with this arrangement, to which as I 
told you, was added the comfort of retaining 
Lucy Milos as her nurse and companion during 
what threatened to be a very tedious confine¬ 
ment. Miss Lavington well knew the value of 
a Mrs. Saunders in such an establishment as 
hers, and was willing to make any sacrifice to 
forward her recovery. 

So Lucy left the wearying work-room and 
the dangerous recreations of the Sunday, to sit 
and watch by the bed-side of a peevish, uncom¬ 
fortable sort of an old woman, who was perpetual¬ 
ly making demands upon her patience and good¬ 
nature, but who really suffered so greatly from 
her accident, that Lucy’s pity and kindness were 
proof against every thing. The young surgeon 
went and came—went and came—and every 
time he came, this angel of beauty and goodness 
was ministering by the old woman’s bed. And 
tho.se eyes of his—eyes of such prevailing pow¬ 
er in their almost enthusiastic expression of seri¬ 
ous earnestness—were bent upon her; and some¬ 
times her eyes, sofi and melting as those of the 
dove, or bright and lustrous as twin stars, met 
his. 

He could not but linger in the sick woman's 
room a little longer than was necessary, and the 
sick woman unwittingly favored this, fur she took 
a great liking to him, and nothing seemed to 
refresh and amuse her amid her pains like a little 
chat with this nice young man. And then the 
young surgeon remarked that at such times Lucy, 
was allowed to sit quietly down and amuse her¬ 
self with a little needlework, and he thought 
this an excellent reason fur making his visits as 
os long as he decently could. 

The young nurse and the yunng doctor all 
this while had conversed very little with each 
other; but .she listened and she gazed, and that 
was quite enough. The case proved a very 
serious one. Poor Mrs. Saunders, superintend¬ 
ent as she was, and not workwoman-driver, 
not slave—yet could no more than the rest 
escape the deleterious effects of the close work¬ 
room. Her constitution was much impaired. 
The wines and cordials she had accustomed her¬ 
self to take to support nature, as she thought, 
under these fatigues, had increased the mischief; 
the wounds would not heal as they ought; contu¬ 
sions would not disperse; the internal injuiy in 
the chest began to assume a very threatening 
appearance. Mr. L. came to the asistance of 
the young surgeon repeatedly—all that human 
skill could do was done, but Mrs. Saunders 
grew alarmingly worse. 

For a long time she resisted the evidence 
which her own scn.sations might have afforded her, 
and avoided asking any questions which might 
I enlighten her. She was determined not to die; 

, and, even in a else so awfully serious and real 
I as this, people seem to cling to the persuosimi. 
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so prevailing in lighter giroamstanoes, that be* 
cause a thing sAan't be, it won’t be, and because 
they are determined it is not, it it not. So, for 
many days, Mrs. Saunders wont on, exceeding- 
ingly angry if every body did not say she was 
getting better, and half inclined to dismiss her 
young surgeon, much as she liked him, because 
he looked grave after he had visited her injuries. 

He did look grave, very grave. He was ex* 
oeedingly perplexed in his mind as to what he 
ought to do: young surgeon as he was, fresh 
from those schools which, alasl so many who 
are acquainted with them represent as the very 
nurseries of infidelity and license both in speech 
and action, he was a deeply, seriously pious man. 
Snob young men there are, who, like those 
three, walking unscathed through the furnace 
of fire in the .faith of the Lord their God, walk 
through a more terribly destructive furnace— 
the furnace of temptation—in the same faith, 
and “upon their bodies the fire hath no power, 
neither is a hair of the head singed.” 

In what tears, in what prayers, in what an* 
guished hope, what fervent aspiration, this solo 
treasure of a widowed mother, steeped in jiov* 
erty to the very lips, hail been reared, it would 
be long to tell; but she had corotnitted him to 
one never found faithless, and under that bless* 
ing .she had found in her pure and disinterested 
love for the being intrusted to her charge, that 
which had given her an eloquence, and a power, 
and a strength, which had told upon the boy. 

He proved one of those rare creatures who 
pass through every stage of existence, as child, 
as schoolboy, as youth j through nursery, school, 
college, marked as some bright peculiar being— 
^culiar only in this one thing, .sincere unaflected 
goodness. His religion had been, indeed, with 
him a thing little professed, and rarely talked 
about, but it had been a holy panoply about his 
heart—a bright shield, which had quenched all 
the darts of evil; it shone around him like .some* 
thing of the radiance from a higher world. •There 
was a sort of a glory round the young saint’s 
head. 

Such being the man, you will not bo sur* 
prised to hear that his practice called forth most 
serious rcHcotions—most melancholy and .sad 
thoughts—and in no sick room where he had 
ever attended more than in the present one. 

Ho could not frequent the house as much ns 


I this, gazed with an expression of sad and tender 
pity such as the minister of heaven might cast 
upon a perishing soul. 

I She did not quite understand all this. Those 
looks of interest, so inexpressibly sweet to her, 
she thought were exoit^ by the view of her 
. position as affected her health and comfort. She 
j thought it was that consumption which, sooner 
I or later, she believed must be her fate, which 
he was anticipating with so much compassion. 
She was blind to the far more dreadful dangers 
which surrounded her. 

j Poor Mrs. Saunders! At last it could no 
longof be concealed from her. She must die. 

I He broke the intelligence to her in the gentlest 
' terms, as she, at Iasi, in a paroxysm of terror, 

' asked the question; giving her what hope he 
; could, but still not denying that she stood in a 
fearful strait. It was a terrible scene that fol* 
1 lowed Such a frightful agitation and hurry to 
* accomplish in a few counted hours what ought 
I to have been the business of a life. Such call- 
I ing for psalms and prayers; such piteous be- 
I scechings for help; and, last of all, such an 
I awful awakening of a slumbering conscience. 

I Like Richard’s bed, on the eve of Bosworth 
j fight, it seemqi^ as if the spectral shadows of all 
' those .she had injured in the body or the soul, by 
j her unerring demands upon one, and her negli* 

' gence as to the other, rose a host of dismal 
' spectres round. Their pale, exhausted, plead* 
i ing looks, as she scolded and threatened, when 
' the clock struck one, and the task «'as yet un* 
done, and the head for a moment dropped, and 
, the throbbing fingers were still. Those hollow 
' coughs in which she would not believe—^those 
hectic flushes that she would not see—and worse, 

I those walks, those letters, at which she had con* 
nived, because the girls did so much better when 
they had some nonsense to amuse them. 

' What fearful revelations were made as she 
' raved aloud, or sank into a drowsy, dreary delir* 
I ium. The old clergyman, who attended her, 
consoled, and reasoned, and prayed in vain. The 
' two young people—that lovely girl, and that 
feeling, interesting, young man—stood by the 
bed appalled : he, ghastly pale—pale with an 
, agony of despairing pity—she, trembling in every 
limb. 

j The death agony, and then that poor woman 
wont to her account. There was no one in the 


his attendance rendered necessary without being room but themselves; it was late in the night, 
pretty well aware of the spirit of the place; and the morning, indeed, began faintly to dawn. The 
while he grieved over the ruinous waste of health maids were all gone to bod, glad enough to 
to which these young creatures were exposed, escape the scene. He stood silently watching 
he was struck to the heart with horror at the the departing breath. It stopped. He gave a 
idea of their moral ruin. i deep sigh, and, stooping down, piously closed 

Mrs. Saunders talked openly and unreserved* the eyes. She bad turned away in horror and 
ly, and betrayed the state of mind she was in :, in dread, but shedding some natural tears. He 
so completely, so entirely devoted to, wrapt up stood looking at her some time, as there she 
in, buried fathoms and fathoms deep in the things , stood, weeping by the bed; at lut he spoke, 
of this world; so totally lost to—so entirely to I “ This may seem a strange time to choose, 
seek in 'every thing oonnectod with another : but I have something to say to you. Will you 
that the large, mournful, serious eye, as it turned listen to mo ?” 

to the sweet young creature sifting beside her, | She took her handkerchief from her eyes, and 
and passing her daily life in an element such as ' gazed at him with a wondering, grave sort of 
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lock, $a a diild inigfat do. His voice hod some- ; a reasonable share, ^artnarriiip vrrald, in ^ 
JK> TOiy reiBBrJaible in i<- / course of timCi be knew, become sole projirie* 

He passed to the side where she was stand- torsbip, at the dea^ or retirement of bis a^ed 
ing, and said, " I am a very, very poor man, and patron—one of wbiob events oould not be very 
I have a helpless mother entirely dependent upon far distant. 

me for support, and, if it were my last morsel of It was, therefore, with great satisfaction, 
bread, ay, and wife and children were perishing after having summoned the necessary attend* 
for want of it, it is the who should have it.” ance, and sent his young betrothed to rest, that 
She only looked at him wondering like. Fisher walked home on a fine fresh morning. 

” This is a fearful precipice upon which you It was true he had taken a step most people 
stand. That poor creature has sunk into the would call very imprudent, thus to enoumbei 
gulf which yawns beneath your feet. May God, himself with a young wife at the veiy outset 
in his mercy, look upon her 1 But you, beauti- of his career; certainly, he had never intended 
fill as one of heaven’s angels—as yet pure and any such thing. He had always resolved to be 
sinless as a child—must you &11, sink, perish, in patient, and have a little store of money by him, 
this mass of loathsome dorruption ? Better before he persuaded any one to begin the world 
starve, better die—far, far better.” with him. He could not bear the idea of all 

” Alas, alas!” she cried, with a scared and ' being dependent upon his own life, and risking 
terrified look, “ Alas! alas! ten hundred thou- the chance of leaving a widow and a young 
sand times better. Oh, what must 1 do ? what family destitute. But this was an exception^ 
must I do ?” case, for he could not, without trembling, con- 

” Take up your cross: venture upon the hard- template the dangers which surrounded this 
ships of a poor man’s wife. Discard all the young and innocent girl. His medical knowl- 
prides, and pomps, and vanities—the vain, vain edge taught him but too well the perils to the 
delusions of flattery: trample upon the sin, tri- hedth of one so fresh and blooming, from labors 
umph over the temptation. Put yourself under in close rooin.s to which she was so little accus- 
the protection of an honest man, who loves you tomed—death stared her in the face, unless she 
from his soul. Starve, if it must ie, but die the e.scaped it by means at which he shuddered to 
death of the righteous and pure.” think. 

She gazed at him, amazed; she did not yet The only way in which he, young os he was, 
understand him. could possibly help her, was to withdraw her 

“ Marry me. Come to my blessed, my ex- from the dangerous scene and make her his 
cellent mothpr’s roof. It is homely, but it is wife; and on that step ho hod been for some 
honest; and let ns labor and sufler together, if | days resolving. The emotion she bad shown, 
need be. It is all I can otTe^you, but it will the timorous joj’, the sweet confidence in his 
” love and honor, had given a rapturous feeling 

The arms, the beautiful arms were expanded, of happiness to him quite new. He had in- 
as it were, in a very agony of joy. The face! tended benevolently and kindly he had met' 
oh, was it not glorious in its beauty then! Did with all the blessings of sincere attachment, 
he ever forget it? Instead of walking to Mrs. Stedman's to take 

And so the contract was sealed, and so she some rest, which he very much needed, he went 
was rescued from the pit of destruction into to his mother’s bouse, or rather the house where 
which she was rapidly sinking. he had« taken a snug little apartment for his 

And this it was that had excited such impas- mother, 
sioned, such lasting, such devoted feelings of It lay somewhere out Brompton way; in 
gratitude to Him who rules the coarse of this which district neat rows of small houses are to 
world, in a heart which had only to be shown . be found looking backward upon pleasant greens 
what was good to embrace it. and gardens. There he had found a modest 

Fisher was all he had said; extremely poor. I little suite of apartments; one sitting-rrmin and 
His salary, as assistant, was handsome, never- | two bedrooms—a room for his mother and 
theless. He receivdU one hundred a year and another sometimes occupied by himself, 
his board from the gentleman with whom he The little hut, a tiny place it was, was clean 
was; but his dress, which was necessarily rather to the greatest nicety, and though fitted up in 
expensive, and his mtUher, who bad only an the very simplest and cheapest manner, had an 
annuity of twelve pounds a year, consumed it air of perfect comfort. The wails were stained 
all. Still you see he was by no means actually green, the drugget upon the floor was pink 
starving; and he thought the young wife he and fawn; the chairs wore covered with what 
was going to bring home would be no very used to be called Manchester stripe—very 
great addiiiun to his expenses, and be trusted, clean and pleasant-looking, and excellent for 
children came, that he should, by his exertions, wash and wear. There was a pretty little 
be able to provide for them. In two years his table for tea and dinner, and a nice, round three- 
engagement with the present gentleman as his clawed one close by the mother’s side—who 
assistant would be at an end; and he had re- was established in the only article of luxury in 
ceived from the old man, who was a sort of the room, a very comfortable arm-chair. Thera 
humorist in his way, several very strong hints the old lady pafAed her life, 
about partnership, if he would be satisfi^ with | She had lost the use of her lower limbs for 
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■ome yean; bat her h|a!th of body and mind 
in other respects was sound. The only thing 
for which the son bad as yet eovited a little 
more money, had been tbitf he might possess 
the means to give bis mother the enjoyment of 
exercise and air; and when he passed young 
men, the very pictures of health and strength, 
lounging idly in their carriages, as one some¬ 
times does in the Park, though not given to such 
nonsense, he could not help uttering a secret 
exclamation against the inequalities of fortune, 
and thinking the blindness of the goddess of the 
wheel no fable. 

They were but passing thoughts these, such 
as the best have when they languish for the 
means of bestowing good. 

Such indulgences, however, were rarely to 
be thought of, though now and then he man¬ 
aged to obtain them \ but as the best compensa¬ 
tion he could make, he paid a few guineas a 
year more for this pretty apartment, of which 
the back room, elongated into a little bow-win¬ 
dow, formed the sitting-room—^what would have 
been the front sitting-room being divided into 
the two bedrooms. This pleasant bow-win¬ 
dow looked over a row of gardens belonging to 
the neighboring houses, and these to*a consider¬ 
able tract of nursety-ground filled with rows of 
fruit trees, and all the cheerful pleasant objects 
to be seen in such places. In summer the arm¬ 
chair was wheeled to the window, and the whole 
of the view was disclosed to the old lady; in 
winter it returned to the fire; but even there 
she did not lose her pretty view altogether, the 
room was so little that from her place she might 
easily command it. Miss Martinean, in a book 
of hers, has given us a most valuable and inter- 
*esting account of the way in which, during a 
tedious and most trying illness, her active spirit 
confined to one place, she used to amuse her¬ 
self, and while away the time by looking out of 
her window through her telescope and wntcliiiig 
all that was going on. This old lady di^l much 
the same, minus the good tclesco)K5, which she 
had not. Her son, however, had presented her 
with ail old-fashioned opera-glass, which be had 
picked up at some second-hand retailer or other, 
and as it was a good one, and, moreover, very 
light to the hand, it did as well for her tuid 
better. 

In some things the old lady had a little re¬ 
semblance to Miss Martineau. She had the 
same cheerful activity of mind, the same readi¬ 
ness of adapting herself to circumstances— 
things in a great measure constitutional. She 
was, moreover, a very shrewd, sensible woman, 
and deeply pious—pious in the most excellent 
way: really, vitally, seriously. She came of a 
go^ old puritan stock, where piety hod been 
cherished from generation to generation. Some 
physiologists say, that even the acquired moral 
qualities and habits descend to the succeeding 
generation. It is possible an aptness for good 
or evil may be, and often is, inherited from 
those w’ho have gone before, a It would seem 
to have been so in this case. The pious father 
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and mother, children of as pious parents, had 
left this pious daughter—and her exceUenoies 
had desoended in aooumulated measure to her 
son. This old lady had been sorely triads 
death and poverty had done their worst—except 
in as far as the cruel ravi^er had spared her 
this one boy, one of many children, all followed 
the delicate, consumptive man who had been 
their father. She had borne it all. Strong in 
faith, she had surrendered her treasures to the 
Lord of Life, in trust that they should be found 
again when ho maketh up his jewels. Cheer¬ 
ful as was her temper, life’s course had been 
too ifiugh with her, for her to value it very 
much, when those lovely, promising buds, but 
half disclosed, wore dne after the other gathered. 
But she had escaped that racking agony of the 
loving, but too faithless mother—when all the 
sweets of nature in its abundance flow around 
her, and they are not there to enjoy. 

“When suns sUnc bright o’er heaven's blue vault serene. 

Birds sing in trees, and sweet flowers dock die plain. 
Weep 1 for thee, who in the cold, cold grave 

Sleep, luid all nature’s harmonv is vain. 

But when dark clouds and threat’ning storms arise, 

And doubt and fear my trembling soul invade; 

My heart one comfort owns, thou art not here; 

Safe aiumbeting, in the earth’s kind bosom laid.” 

She was happier far than the author of these 
lines. 

She looked upward; she almost saw those 
.she had lost, the objects of a glorious resurrec¬ 
tion—already living in the ineflaf^le presence 
of the God whom they had so faithfully endeav¬ 
ored to serve. 

I need not tell you, after this, that her spirits 
were subdued to a holy calmness and composure. 

Her life had been one of the most active en¬ 
deavors after usefulness. The good she had man¬ 
aged to do Can scarcely be calculated. Grains of 
sand they might be, these hoarded minutes, but 
it ^-as golden sand; the heap accumulated 
was large and precious, at the end of sixty-five 
years. 

What money she had possessed she had ex¬ 
pended courageously in giving a professional 
education to her son. Her little annuity of 
I twelve pounds a year was all she had saved 
for herself. Upon that she believed with her 
own exertions, she could manage to exist till 
her son was able to support both; but she had 
been struck down earlier than she calculated 
upon. She hod at this time lost the use of her 
lower limbs altogether, and was visited with 
such trembling in her hands, that she was 
obliged to close the task abruptly, and to sit 
down dependent upon her son before she had 
expected it. 

It hod been very trying work till he obtained 
his present situation, and he still felt very poor, 
because ho was resolved every year to lay twen¬ 
ty pounds or so by, that, in oa.se anything should 
happen to him, his mother might have some 
little addition to her means provided. He was 
rather strangely provident for the cose of hia 
own death; so young man as he was; perhaps 
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he feU the festering 8]^ing of life within, which der herself worthy d* her hnshand, whom she 
he had inherited from his father. adored almost as some superior being, made 

Three years the mother and son had thus her an apt and docile pupil, 
lived together, and Fisher was master of sixty A few years thus spent, and yon would 
pounds. scarcely have known her again. Her piety 

I He had never allowed himself to oast a thought was deep, and had become a habit—a part of 

upon marriage, though of a temper ardently to her very soul; her understanding naturally ex- 
desire, and rapturously to enjoy, domestic fe- cellent, had been developed and strengthened; 
licity. He said to himself he must first provide the most earnest desire to perform her part well 
for, his mother’s independence, and then think —^to do good and extend virtue and happiness, 
about his own happiness. But the accident and to sweeten the lives of all with whom she 
which had brought him and Lucy together had had to do, had succeeded to thoughtless good 
produced other thoughts—thoughts which he nature, and a sort of instinctive kindness. Anx- 
had, but the very day before the nnrsiifg so ioty for her husband’s health, which constantly 
suddenly closed, communicated to his mother, oppressed her, a sort of trembling fear that she 
and she had said, * should be bereaved early of this transcendent 

“ I think you are quite right, John. Impru- being; this it was, perhaps, which enhanced 
dent marriages are, in most oases, very wrong the earnest, serious tone of one so young, 
things—a mere tempting of Providence; and, She was extremely industrious, in the hope 
that no blessing follows such tempting, we of adding to her husband’s means of rest and 
know from the best authority: but this is a recreation, and the accidental acquaintance with 
most pious, benevolent, and very rational at- a French module, who had fallen ill in London, 
tempt to save a fellow-creature upon the brink was in great distress, and whom Fisher attend- 
of destruction, and I think it would be a want ed through charity, had put her into the way 
of faith, as well as a want of common humanity, of improving herself in this art more than she 
in either of us to hesitate; I am very glad she could have,done even in that eminent school, 
seems such a sweet, innocent, pr^ty creature, the work-room of Miss Lavington. The French- 
for your sake, my darling John; I hope she vroman was a very amiable, and pious person, 
will bring a blessing into your dwelling and too. She was a French Protestant; the con- 
repay you for your goodness to me ; I am sorry nection ripened into friendship, and it ended by 
she must come and live with your old mother, placing Mrs. Fisher in the state of life in which 
for young wives don’t like that—^but I promise we find her. Fisher fell desperately ill in con- 
yon I will desmy very best to be as amiable as sequence of a fever brought on at a dissection, 
an old woman can; and, moreover, I will neither from which he narrowly escaped with life ; the 
bo cross nor disappointed if she is not always fever left him helpless and incapable of exertion, 
as amiable as a young woman ought to be. The poor mother w'os by this time dead; ho 
Will that do ? Yes, yes; fetch her away from succeeded to the vacant arm-chair. Then his 
that sink of iniquity, and we’ll all get along wife resolved upon doing that openly which 
somehow or other, never fear.” she had till now done covertly, merely working 

And so Lucy Miles, blushing like a rose, for the bazaars. She persuaded her husband, 
and, as her young and delighted husband thought, when a return to his profession appeared hope- 
more beauteous than an angel of light, was in less, to let her employ his savings in setting up 
a few weeks married to John Fisher, and she business with Madame Noel, and from small 
went home to the old lady. beginnings had reached that high place in her 

“Amid the smoke of cities did you pass profeasion which she now' occupied. 

The time of early youth, and there you learnt 

From years of quiet industry to love No sooner had Mrs. Fisher e.stablishrd a 

The living beings of your own hro-aide." working-room of her own, and engaged several 

The eloquent tongue of Fisher had over and young women to labor under her superintend- 
over again related with deep feeling the history ence, than the attention of her hushand was 
of all he owed to Ms mother, and Lucy, far | seriously turned to the subject of those evils 
from feeling inclined to be jealous of the devoted ; from which he had rescued bis wife, 
afiection he felt for her, like a good loving girl She had .suflered much, and experienced sev- 
as she was, extended the ardent attachment she eral of the evils consequent upon the manner 
felt toward her husband to every thing that bo- such places were managed; but .she would prob- 
longed to him. ably not have reflected upon the causes of these 

She had lost her own parents, whom she had evils, nor interested herself so deeply as she 
loved exceedingly, though they were quite ordi- | afterward did in applying the remedies, if it had 
nary people. She soon almost worshiped old | not been for the promptings of this excellent 
Mrs. Fisher. man. 

Lucy had been little improved by those who | His medical skill made him thoroughly aware 
had tba rearing of her; she was a girl of ex- [ of the injarious effect produced upon the health 
cellent disp^itions, hut her education bad been by the ill-regulated system of such establish- 
commonpliRie. In the society of the old lady ments; and his thoughts, as he sat resigned to 
her good gifts, both of head and heart, expanded helplessness in tiis arm-chair, wore seriously 
rapidly. The passionate desire she felt to ren-1 directed to that subject. 
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In ooBBequenoe of hiatsnggestions it wu that 
Mrs. Fisher began her life of business upon a 
plan of her own, to which she steadily adhered. 
At first she found considerable difficulty in car¬ 
rying it out—^there are always numerous ob¬ 
structions to be met with in establishing any 
improvements; but where the object is ration^ 
and benevolent, perseverance and a determined 
will triumph over every difficulty. 

The first thing Fisher insisted upon was vent¬ 
ilation ; the second, warmth; the third, plenty 
of good, wholesome, and p^atablo food; the 
fourth, exoroise. He determined upon a house 
being selected which was not closely built up 
behind, and that the room in which the young 
ladies worked should bo large and commodious 
in proportion to the inmates. A portion of the 
little money he had saved was sacrificed to the 
additional expense thus incurred. He looked 
upon it, ho told hbi wife, as given to charity, for 
which she must expect no return, and for which 
he should look for no interest. A good wide 
grate, which should bo well supplied with a 
cheerful fire in winter, was to assist the ventila¬ 
tion proceeding from a scientific plan of his own, 
which kept the room constcmtly supplied vrith a 
change of air; and under the table at which the 
girls sat at work, there was in winter a sort of 
long, square, wooden pipe filled with hot water 
and covered with carpeting, upon which they 
could put their feet; the extreme coldness of 
the feet arising from want of circulation, being 
one of the causes to which Fisher attributed 
many of the maladies incident to this mode of 
life. 

The next object of attention was the table. 

^ Fisher haxl been at school, at one or two difler- 
ent schools, resembling each other in one thing 
only—the scandalous—I must use the strong 
and ofTcnsive word—the scandi)lou.s neglect or 
worse than neglect—the infamous and base 
calculations upon the subject of fcKKl which per¬ 
vaded the system of those schools, and which 
pervaded, I am sorry to say, so many of tho| 
schools with which ho had chanced to be ac¬ 
quainted. In the course of his practice as a 
medical man, his opportunities for observation 
had been above tho common. 

In fine ladies’ schools, I can not assert that 
the shameful economy of buying inferior pro¬ 
visions, and the shameful indifrerenco os to how 
they were cooked, which prevail in so many 
boys’ schools, were to bo found—^but a fault 
almost equally groat prevailed too gciiorally. 
There w’as not enough. Those growing girls, 
stimulated to most unnatural exertions both of 
body and mind, peculiarly unnatural to growing 
girls who require so much care, fre-sh air, ex¬ 
orcise, and rest, for their duo development— 
these young things had very rarely nearly so 
much to eat as they could have eaten. 

Sometimes enough was literally not sot before 
them ; at others, a sort of fashion in tho school 
to consider a good appetite as | proof of coarse¬ 
ness. greediness, and vulgarity, worked but to<i 
•ircctiially upon thc.so sensitive creatures. A 
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girl at that age would rather be starved 
ridiculed or sneered at for eating. 

But in boys’ sohools—expensive boys’ scbools 
too—^where six times as much was paid for a 
boy’s board as would have boarded him—either 
through scandalous parsimony, or the most in- * 
exonsable negligence, he had seen meat brought 
into the house not fit to eat; cheap and bad in 
itself, but rendered doubly unwholesome in sum¬ 
mer by the most utter carelessness as to whether 
it was fresh. Boys are hardy things, and it is 
right they should not be accustomed to be too 
nice^ but wholesome, plain roast and boiled is 
what they pay for and ought to have; and the 
defrauding them o( what is so necessary to 
health, vigor, and even intellect, in this unprin¬ 
cipled manner, is almost the very worst form of 
robbery any man can be guilty 

Fisher was resolved it should not be so in his 
wife's house. He and his wife had agreed that 
the young ladies she employed should be lodged 
and boarded under her roof, unless they had re¬ 
spectable parents who could and would be fully 
answerable for them; and they should have a 
plentiful and a pleasant table—that he was re¬ 
solved upon. As he was competent to little 
else, he tookathis matter upon himself. He cal¬ 
culated what ought fairly to be laid out, and he 
laid it all out. He would not economize a 
penny. If he was able to make a good bargain 
with his butcher, the young ladies, not he, 
should have the benefit of it all. They should 
have a bit of fish, or a little poultry, or a little 
good fruit, poor girls, to vary a meal, to which 
they could not bring the sturdy appetite of much 
out-of-door oxercbe. 

Then came the great chapter of that exercise. 
There was tho difficulty—^how much time could 
Mrs. Fbher possibly afford to lose?—^to aban¬ 
don to this object ?-^or the work must pay—or 
it could not continue to be done. But the diffi¬ 
culty diminished upon examination. Time noay 
bo counted by strength as well as by minutes. 
The same thing may, by two different bands, 
be accomplbhed in most unequal portions of 
time. 

The dreadful feeling of weariness, which, as 
Lucy, she so well remembered—one conse¬ 
quence of sitting so long in an unchanged posi¬ 
tion, and at the same employment—that dread¬ 
ful feeling could not be forgotten by her. Her 
horror at tho recollection was so strong, that of 
thb matter she thought more than even her 
bonevoieut husband. 

He rooolleoted to have heard thot tho Jesuits, 
those masters of human development, physical 
as well as intellectual, never suffered a pupil to 
bo employed more than two hours upon the same 
thing without a change—to got up and turn 
round tho chair—to pace five minutes up and 
down tho room would in many cases suffice. 
Mr. Fisher laid down bis plan. 

Two hours the young ladies worked, and then 
for ten minutes they were allowed to lay down 
their noodles; they might walk about the room, 
into the passage, up uiid du.vn stains, or sit still 
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•ad ioonge. That precioaa, aseflil lotmgt, ao 
fatally denied tir the weariW spine of many 
• growing girl, was here permitted. They 
might look about them, or close their eyes 
and be stapefled; in short, do jost 'what 
Ifted. 

It was soon found by experience that the 
woA done after this refreshing pause more than 
made up for the time thus expended. 

•Such were some of the plans of this kind-' 
hearted and highly-prinoipled man<-«nd thej 
blooming looks, the gay spirits, the bright eyes,' 
of the happy little community did credit |o the 
scheme. 

Fisher lived but a few years to carry out the 
rule he had instituted; but to his wife it was as 
a sacred legacy from his hand, and during die 
whole course of her subsequent life she faithfully 
adhered to it. I 


Myra was gr/evousfy dimppob^ upon her 
ride. She vas quite one to be blind to die eoHd 
advantages of her position, and to look with 
querulous regret upon all the flashy and brilliant 
part of such a business, in which she was not 
allowed to take the least share. 

Precisely because she was so beautiful did 
Mrs. Fisher exclude her from the show-room— 
that theatre which was to have been the scene 
of her triumphs. 

The beautiful things she was employed in 
manufacturing left her hands to be seen no more 
—and, alas! never by her to be tried on. It 
was tantalizing work to part with them, and 
forever, as soon as they left her hand. 

Then she was obliged to be punctual to a 
moment in her hours; a grievous yoke to her 
who had never been educated to submit to any. 
To dress with the most careful attention to 


Her house was like a convent in some things,! neatness, though there was “ nothing but a pack 
but it was a very happy convent. Every thing 1 of women to look at her”—^to listen to “a prosy 
proceeded with a clock-work order, and yet; book”—a book, I forgot to say, w’as read aloud 
there was a liberty such as few girls thus em -1 in the work-room—instead of gossiping and 
ployed, in spite of their intervals of license, having a little fun; and to walk out on Sundays 
could enjoy. under the wing of that old, hideous harridan, 

It was a happy party, over which this remark- Mrs. Sterling, instead of going with her com- 
ably handsome, and now distinguishedly fashion- panions where she pleased. In short, it was 
able milliner, and dignifled-looking lady presided, j worse “ than negro slavery,” but there was no 
Nothing indiscreet or unseemly was ever per-1 help for it—^there she vi-as, and there she was 
mitted. The rule, perhaps, might be a little too! obliged to stay. 

grave, and the manner of the young ladies too Well, and did she improve under this good 
sedate; but they were innocent and good; and discipline? Was she any the better for it? I 
they had tlheir recreations, for Mrs. Fisher am sorry to say very little 
took them out, turn and turn about, upon a There are subjects that are almost unimprov- 
Sunday, in her carriage, and the others walked able. She was, by nature, a poor, shallow, 
with the two superintendents—persons care- weedy thing; her education had been the worst 
fully selected for flieir good principles and good possible for her. Evil habits, false views, low* 
conduct. aims, had been imbibed, and not one fault cor- 

Mrs. Fisher, too, was a little bit of a match- rected while young; and self-experience, which 
maker 5 and if she had a weakness, it was her rectifies in most so much that is wrong, seem- 
fondne.ss for settling her young ladies. Nothing ed to do nothing for her. There was no sub- 
pleased her better thmi when they were sought j stance to work upon. Mrs. Fisher was soon 
—|end they were such nice, well-behaved girls, > heartily tired of her, and could have regretted 
this often happened—^by worthy young men in; her complaLsance to Mrs. Danvere’ wishes in 
their own rank of life. Mrs. Fisher always' receiving her against her judgment; but she 
gave ^ the wedding-gown and bonnet, and the' w'as too good to send her away. She la u gh w l, 
wedding dinner, and a white satin reticule or and accepted her as a penance for her sins, she 
beg, drawn with rcw-colored ribbons, with a j said—as a thorn in the flesh—and she let the 
pretty jMnk and white purse in it, with silver j thorn rankle there. She remembered her bon- 
taasels and rings, rad containing a nice little ored Fisher, and the scene by the bed-side of 
ram for the bride’f pocket-money. You will j poor Saunders. She looked upon the endurance 
easily understand how Mrs. Danvers had struck! of this plague as a fresh oflering to Jhe adored 
up quite a friendship with Mrs. Fisher. Once, ’ memory. 

i^eed, in her days ^ youth and gayety, she had j She bore this infliction like a martyr for a 
been one of her most valuable customers. She long time; at last a smart young tailor fell in 

had long done with fine things, but the interest, love with Myra at church_a place where he 

she took in the a&irs of hbs. Fisher’s estab-! had been better employed »hi«iifi«g of other 
lishment hod endeared her very much to that things. And so I believe ho thought after be 
good lady, and hence she had, at her earnest had married her, in spite of the white dress and 
requMt, consented to take Myra, though her silk bonne^ and the reticule with pink ribbons, 
the moment she cast her eyes upon rad the bride’s pockeumoney, whi^ Mrs. Fish- 
this b|||ltlfal> dawdling-looking being, had as- er bestowed with more pleasure and alacrity 
sured her that she was, to use her own phrase, than even she had been known to do upon many 
not one of her sort. a worthier subject. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

"Yet once more, ob, ye lenreli, aiid onoe more, 

Ye myrtle* brown, with ify never *ere, 

1 come to pluck your bcrriee berdi end crude. 

And with forced finger* rude. 

Shatter your teavea before foe mellowlag year. 

Bitter conitralnt, nod aad occaalon deer, 

Compeia me—" Milvom's X^feido*. 

I MUST beg of you to sKp over a portion of 
time, and to suppose about two years passed 
over our heads, and we return to Lettice, who 
has passed that period at General Meiwyn’s. 

So useful, so cheerful, so thoroughly good, 
so sincerely pious, so generously disinterested 
she was; and the transformation she had ac¬ 
complished was astonishing. 

And was she as happy herself as she made 
others? Nobody at the Haaels thought of 
exactly asking that question. And yet they 
might have reflected a little, and inquired, 
whether to one, the source of so much comfort 
to others, the natural felicity of her age was 
not denied ? 

Could a young being like her be very happy, 
living with two old people, and without one 
single companion of her own ago ? Without 
pros}iect, without interest in that coming life, 
which the young imagination paints in such 
lovely colors ? 

One may boldly affirm she was not so happy 
as she deserved to be, and that it was quite im¬ 
possible, with a heart formed for every tender 
aflection as was hers, that she should. 

She began to be visited by a troublesome 
guest, which in the days of hardship she had 
never known. The very ease which surrounded 
,her, the exemption from all necessity for la¬ 
borious industry actually increasing the evil, 
gradually seemed to grow upon her. There 
was a secret distaste for life—*a void in the 
heart, not Ailed by natural affections—a some¬ 
thing which asked for tenderer relations, more 
earnest duties—a home—a household—A family 
of her own I 

She blamed herself very much when first this 
little secret feeling of dissatisfaction and discon¬ 
tent began to steal over her. How could she bo 
so ungrateful ? She had every comfort in the 
world—more, much more, than she had any 
title to expect; infinitely more than many far 
more deserving than herself were allowed to 
enjoy. Why could she not have the same light 
contented spirit within her breast, that had 
carried her triumphantly through so many 
hardships, and enlivened so many clouded 
days? 

Poor Lettice! It was vain to find fault 
with herself. Life would seem flat. The mere 
routine of duties, unsweetened by natural aflec- 
lion, would weary the spirit at times. There 
was a sweetness wanting to existence—and ex¬ 
istence, without that invigorating sweetness, is 
to the best of us a tedious and an exhausting 
thing. ^ 

So thought Catherine, when, about eighteen 
months or two yean after her marriage, she 


came for the first time with Edgar to visit her 
father and mother. > < 

The ngimental duties of the young officer 
had carried him to the Ionian Islands very shortly 
after his marriage; promotion had brought him 
home, and he and his young and happy wife, ‘ 
with a sweet infant of about twelve months old, 
hastened down to the Haxels to visit Catherine’s 
parents. 

I pass over the joy of the meeting—I pass over 
the satisfaction felt by Catherine at the happy 
revolution which had taken place—at her father’s 
improved temper, her mother’s more tranquil 
spirits, the absence of Randall, and the general 
good behavior whicl) pervaded the household. 

She looked upon every member of it with 
satisfaction except one; and that was the very 
one who ought to have been the happiest; for 
she w’as the cause and the origin of thb hap¬ 
piness. But Lettice did not, she thought, look 
as she used to do; her eyes had lost something 
of their vivacity; and the good heart of Catherine 
was grieved. 

“ It pains me so, Edgar —jon can not think,” 
she said to her husband, as she walked, leaning 
upon his arm, through -he pleasant groves and 
gardens of tlw Hazels. " f can scarcely enjoy 
my own happiness for thinking of her. Poor, 
dear, she blames herself so for not being per¬ 
fectly happy—as if one could have effects with¬ 
out causes—as if the life she leads here could 
make any one perfectly happy. Not one thing 
to enjoy—for as to her comfortabhs room, and 
the good house, and the pretty place, and all 
that sort of thing, a person soon gets used to it, 
and it shuts out uneasiness, but it does not bring 
delight, at least to a young thing of that age. 
Child of the house as 1 was, and early days as 
they were with me when you were among us, 
Edgar—I never knew what true happiness was 
till then—^that is, 1 should very soon have felt a 
want of some object of interest; though it teas 
my own father and mother—” 

So I took the liberty to lay before you, my 
fair baranguer, if yon recollect, when you made 
so many difficulties about carrying my knap¬ 
sack.” 

“ Ah! that was because it seemed so heart¬ 
less, so cruel, to abandon my parents just when 
they wanted mo so exceedingly. But what a 
debt of gratitude I owe to this dear Lettice for 
settling all these matters so admirably for 
mo.” 

” I am glad you conlbss to a little of that debt, 
which I, on my part, feel to be enormous.” 

“ I heartily wish there were any means oS 
paying it. I wish I could make Lettice as happy 
as she has made all of us.” 

The young officer shook his handsome head. 
Mbt"* ""” in our rank of life make such a 
point of endeavoring to settle their daughters— 
to start them in households of their own—where, 
if they are exposed to many troubles which they 
escape under their father’s roof, they have many 
more interests and sources of happiness. But 
there is nobody to think of such matters as con- 
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afoted inti this poor fatherless and motberlesi 
girl.” 

** Mothers, even in jour rani^ mj Jove, don’t 
riwajs SDOoe^ in accomplishing this momentous 
oigact. I don’t see what possible chance there 
is ibr one in Lettice’s condition—except the grand 
one, the eflective one—in my opinion almost 
the only one, namely, the chapter of accidents.” 

“ Ah I that chapter of accidents! It is a poor 
dependence.” 

“ Nay, Catherine, that b not said with your 
usual piety.” 

“True—am sorry—and yet, where an¬ 
other's happiness is concerned, one feels hs if it 
were wrong to trust too much—even to Provi¬ 
dence j with great reverend be it said—I mean, 
that in no given event can we exactly tell how 
much we are expected to use our own exertions, 
bow much diligence on our part is required of 
us, in order to produce a happy result.” 

“1 agree with you quite and entirely; and 
if there is a thing that angers me beyond meas¬ 
ure, it is to sec a pious person fold his hands— 
sit down and trust the happiness of another to, 
as he says. Providence. If 1 have any just idea 
of Providence, an ample retribution will bo in 
store for these sort of religionists^’ 

“ Well, that is jn.st as I feel—^but in a sort 
of confused way. You say those things so much 
better than I do, Edgar.” 

“ Do I ? Well, that is news to me.” 

“ But to return. Can not wo do something 
for this good creature ?” 

“ I don’t exactly sec that we can do. Besides, 
there is your poor mother. Would you pull down 
all her little edifice of happiness, by taking Let- 
tice away from her?” 

“ That is a terrible consideration; and yet 
what was true of me is doubly and trebly true 
of Letticc. My darling mother would not hear 
of me relinquishing my happiness upon her ac- 
oonnt—and ought Lettice to be allowed to make 
Much a sacrifice ?” 

“ Well, well, my dear, it is time enough to 
begin to deprecate such a sacrifice when the 
opportunity for it occurs; but 1 own I see little 
hope of a romance for your poor, dear Lettice, 
seeing that an important personage in such mat¬ 
ters, namely, a hero, seems to me to be utterly 
out of the question. There is not a young gen¬ 
tleman within twenty miles, so far as 1 can see, 
that is in the least likely to think of the good 
girl.” 

“ Alas, no 1 that is the worst of it.” 

But the romance of Lettice’s life was nearer 
than they imagined. 

The visit of Catherioe at the Hazels cheered 
up Lettice very much; and in the delights of a 
little society with those of her own age, she soon 
forgot^ her quarrels with herself; and brushed 
cobwebs which were gathering over 
her brain. She was enchanted, too, with the 
baby, and as she felt that, while Catherine was 
with her mother, she rather interfered with, than 
iiiercased Mrs. Melwyn’s enjoyment, she used 


to indulge herself wi* iMg walks through the 
I beautiful surrounding country, aocompeayii^ the 
' nurse and helping to carry the babe. 

She visited several lonely places and remote 
cottages, w'here she had never been before; and 
began to feel a new interest given to existence, 
when she was privileged to assist others under 
the pressure of that want and misery' which she 
understood but too well. One evening she and 
the nurse had strayed in a new direction, and did 
not exactly know where they were. Very far 
from the house she was aware it could not be, 
by the time she had been absent, but they had 
got into one of those deep, hollow lanes, from 
which it is impossible to catch a glimpse of Uie 
surrounding country: those lanes so still, and so 
beautiful, w’ith their broken sandy banks, covered 
with tufts of feathering gras.s, with peeping prim¬ 
roses and violets, and barren strawlmrries be¬ 
tween ; the beech and ash of the copses casting 
their slender branches across, and checkering the 
way with innumerable broken lights I While, 
may be, as was here the case, a long pebbly 
stream runs sparkling and shining upon one side 
of the way, forming ten thousand little pools and 
waterfalls^ it courses along. 

Charmed with the scene, Lettice could not 
prevail upon herself to turn back till she had 
pursued her way a little farther. At last a turn 
in the lane brought her to a lowly and lonely 
cottage, which stood in a place where the bank 
had a little receded, and the ground formed a 
small gras.sy semicircle, with the steep banks 
rising all around it—here stood the cottage. 

It was an ancient, picturesque looking thing, 
built ono knows not when. I ha \'0 seen one 
such near Stony Cross in Hampshire, which tbq 
tradition of the county alfirms to be the very 
identical cottage into which the dying William 
Rufus was carried, and i am half inclined to 
believe it. 

Their deep heavy roofs, huge roof-tree.s, little 
low wulls and small windows, speak of habits 
of life very’ remote from our own—and look to 
me as if like a heap of earth—a tumulus—such 
edifices might stand unchanged for tens of ages. 

The cottage before us was of this description, 
and had probably been a woodman’s hut when 
the surrounding country was all one huge forest. 
The walls were not more than five feet high, 
over which hung the deep and heavy roof, cov¬ 
ered with moss, and the thatch was overlaid 
with a heap of black mould, which afl'orded plen¬ 
tiful nourishment to stonecrops, and various tufts 
of beautifully feathered grass, which waved in 
fantastic plumes over it. The door, the frame 
of which was all aslant, seemed almost buried 
in, and prcs.scd down by this roof, placed in 
which were two of those old windows which 
show that the roof it.sclf formed the upper cham¬ 
ber of the dwelling. A white rose bush was 
banded up on one side of this door; a rosemaiy 
tree upon the other; a little border with mari¬ 
golds, lemon thj|mc and such like pnt-herbs, ran 
ronnd the house, which lay in a tiny plot of 
ground carefully cultivated as a garden. Here 
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s yerj aged man, bent alnyiet doable as it would 
seem with the wei|^t of yean, was very lan¬ 
guidly digging or attempting it. 

The nurse was died, so was the babe, so was 
Lattice. They agreed to ask the old man’s 
leave to enter the cottage, and sit down a little, 
before attempting to return home. 

“ May we go in, good man, and rest ourselves 
a little while ?” asked Lettice. 

“ Anan—” 

“ Will you give us leave to go in and rest 
ourselves a little? We are both dred with 
carrying the baby.” 

♦‘I don’t know well what it is you’re saying. 
How many miles to Brainford? Maybe two; 
but it’s a weary while sin’ I’ve been there.” 

“ He can’t understand us, nurse, at all. He 
seems almost stone deaf. Let us knock at the 
door, and see who’s within, for yon look ready 
to drop; and I am so excessively tired I can 
hardly help you. However, give me your 
sleeping babe at all events, for you really seem 
as if you could stand no longer.” 

She took the child, which had long been fast 
asleep, went to the cottage door, and knocked. 

“ Come in,” said a voice. 

Not such a voice as she expected to hear, but 
a sweet, well-modulated voice, that of a person 
of education. A man’s voice, however, it was. 
She hesitated a little, upon which some one rose 
and opened the door, but started back upon seeing 
a young lady with a child in her arms, looking 
excessively tired, and as if she could hold up no 
longer. 

“Pray, come in,” ho said, observing she 
hesitated, and, retreating back a little as he 
^ke, showed a small bed not far from the fire, 
Jianding in the chimney place, as it is called. 
In this bed lay a very aged woman. A large, 
but very, very ancient Bible lay open upon the 
bod, and a chair a little pushed back was stand- 
near it. It would seem that the young 
gentleman had risen from the chair whera he to 
all appearance had been reading the Bible to 
the bed-ridden old woman. “Pray, come in, 
and sit down,” he repeated, holding the door to 
let Lettice enter. “ You look exceedingly tired. 
The place is very humble but perfectly clean, 
and poor old Betty Rigby will bo vary happy to 
give you leave to enter.” 

The young man who spoke was dressed in 
deep black; but os there was a crape band 
round his hat which lay upon the table, it would 
seem that he was in mourning, and possibly, 
therefore, not a clergyman. He was something 
above the middle height; but his figure w'bs 
spoiled by its extreme thinness, and a stoop in 
die shoulder which seemed to be the efTeet of 
weakness. His face was very thin, and his 
cheek perfectly pale; but his features wore 
beautifully proportion^, and his large gray eyes 
beamed with a subdued and melancholy splendor. 
There was the fire of fever, and there was that 
of genius. 

The expression of thus face wntsoft and sweet 
in the extreme, but it was rendered almost pain- 
VoL. I.—No. 3.—A a 


ful by its cast of deep sadness. Lettice 1 nn1r^>^^ 
at him, and was struck by his appearance in a 
way she had never in her life been before. He 
was, 1 believe, as much struck with hen. 
These unexpected meetings, in totally un¬ 
expected places, often pri^ace such sudden 
and deep impressions. The hap|Her being was 
moved and interested by the delicacy the attenu¬ 
ation, the profound sadness of the beautiful 
countenance before her; the other vnth the 
bloom of health, the cheerful, wholesome ex- 
pression, the character and metming of the face 
presented to him, as the young girl stood there 
holding^ the sleeping infant in her arms. Cer¬ 
tainly though not regulmrly pretty, she was a 
very picturesque and pleasing looking object at 
that moment. 

The old woman from her bed added her invi¬ 
tation to that of the young man. 

“ Please to walk in, miss. It’s a poor place. 
Please take a chair. Oh, my poor limbs! I’ve 
been bed-ridden these half-score years; but pray, 
sit down and rest yourselves, and webome. 
Law! but that’s a pretty bairn, ben’t it.” 

Lettice took the offered chair and sat down, 
still holding the baby; th>. vturse occupied the 
other ; the yoimg man continued standing. 

“ I am afraid we have interrupted you,” said 
Lettice, glancing at the book. 

“Oh, pray don’t think of it! I am in no 
hurry to be gone. My time,” with a suppressed 
sigh, “ is all my own. I will finish my lecture 
by-and-by.” • 

“ Ay, do—do—that’s a good gentleman. Do 
you know, ma’am, he’s been the kindest friend, 
young as he looks, that ever I or my good man 
met with. You see we lie here out of the way 
like—it’s a big monstrous parish this, and our 
parson has a world of work to do. So we gets 
rather overlooked, though, poor man, I believe, 
ho docs what he can. I’ve lived here these ten 
years, crippled and bed-ridden as yon see, but I 
got along pretty well for some time, for I was a 
bit of a scWlard in my youth; but last winter 
my eyes took to being bad, and since then Fve 
not been able to read a line. All gets diazy 
like. And I was very dull and sore beset that 
I couldn’t even see to read the word of God, 
and my poor husband, that's the old man as is 
delving in the garden there, why he has hardly 
any eyes left in his head. Enough just to potter 
about like, an’ see his way, but be couldn’t read 
a line, and it was never so; and so that blessed 
young gentleman—law! whore is he? Why, I 
declare he’s gone!” 

The young gentleman had, indeed, quietly 
glided out of the cottage as soon as his ilogt 
began. 

“ That young gentleman—I can say what I 
like now ho is gone—has been to good to us. 
Many’s the half-crown he’s given me, and a 
w'arm winter coat of his own to roy poor rheu- 
matizod old man. Oh I he’s a blessed one— 
and then he comes and sits and reads to me of 
an afternoon for an hour together, because as 
how one day he called he found me a-crying ; 
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/or why, I could ao longer read the Holy Word, few remarkable coa|fen8o<res, bat ue^y iq 
be says ‘Cheer up, Betty, be of good! those which are spiritaahz^ by mental euOr- 
oamfort, PU read it to you daily’—and when I ings, and great physical delicacy. 
said ‘ daily, sir — that’!! take up too much of / He started from bis reverie as She and the 

year time, I fear’—he sighed a little, and said / nurse approached, and lifted the Jatchet of the 

he’d nothing particular to do with his time.”' little wicket to let them pass. And, as he did 
“ Who is he ? Hc^s he belong to this neigh- so, the largo, melancholy e 3'6 was lighted up 
borhood ?” • with something of a pleasurable expression, as 

“No, miss, he’s only been here maybe a he looked at Lettioe, and said, 

half-year or so. He came down on a visit to “ A beautiful afternoon. May I venture to 
Mr. Hickman the doctor out there, Brainwood ask were j’ou intending to visit that poor bod¬ 
way, and presently he went and lodged at a ridden creature ? I thought by the expression 
oottage hard by, to be near Hickman, who's a she used that you were not acquainted with her 
great name for such complaints as his=n»—A-A case, and probably had never been in the cottage 
—I don’t know what’s the name—but he’s very before. Will you excuse me for saying she is 
bad, they say, and not aWe to do any thing in in great necessity ?” 

the world. Well, he’s the best, kindest, Chris- “ It is the first time I have ever been down 
tian young man, you ever see or I ever see. this lane, sir, but 1 assure you it shall not be 
The power of good he does among the poor— the last; I will come and see the poor woman 
poor young fellow—is not to bo toW or counted again. There arc few things I pity so much as 
—^but he’s so melancholy like, and so gentle, the being bed-ridden.” 

and so kind, it makes one a’most cry to look at She had walked into the lane. He had 
him j that's the Vi'orst of it.” quitted the garden too, and continued to walk 

“ He looks like a clergyman; I could fancy by her side talking as he went, 
he was in holy orders. Do you know whether “1 hope there is not so niuch .siiflcring in that 
he is so or not?” j state as we arc apt to imagine,” he said j “at 

“ Yes, ma'am, I have hoard .say that he is a; least, I have observed that very poor people are 
parson, but nobody in these parts has ever seen, enabled to bear it with wonderful cheerfulness 
him in a pulpit; but now it strikes me I’ve' and patience. I believe, to those who have 
heard that he was to be curate to Mr. Thomas,' lived a life of hard labor, rest has something 
^ Briarwood parish, but he was ta'en bad of his' acceptable in it, which compensates for many 
chest or his throat, and never able to s{K!ak up privations—but the.se old creatures are also 
like, so it wmild not do; he can not at present j mi.scrably poor. The parish can not allow 
speak in a church, for his voice sounds so low,' much, and they are so anxious not to be forced 
so low.” ; into the house, that they contrive to make a 

“ I wonder we have never met with him, or j very little do. The poor woman has been for 
heard of him before.” ; years receiving relief as member of a sick-clul); 

“ Oh, miss! he's not been in this country but lately the managers have come to a rcsolul 
very long, and he goes out nowhere but to visit tion, that she has keen upon the list for such an 
the poor; and tired and weak as he looks, he unexampled length of time, that they can nut 
seems never tired of doing good.” afford to go on with the allowance any longer.'’ 

“Ho looks very pale and thin.” “ How cruel and unjust!” 

“ Ay, doesn't he ? I'm afraid he's but badly-, “Very sad, as it affects her comforts, poor 

I’ve heard some say be was in a galloping, creature, and certainly not just; yet, os she 
oonsumption, others a decline; I don’t know,; paid only about three years, and has been re¬ 
but he seems mighty weak like.” } cciving an allowance for fifteen, it would bo 

A little more talk went on in the same way-, | difficult, 1 fancy, to make the sort of people who 
and then Lettice asked the nurse whether she j manage such clubs see it quite in that light, 
felt tested, as it was time to be returning home,, At all events, we can get her no rcdrc.ss, for 
and, giving the poor bed-ridden patient a little i she docs not belong to this parish, though her 
numey, which was Received with abundance of | husband does; and the club of which she is a 
thanl^ Lettice left the house. I member is in a place at .some distance, of which 

When she entered the little garden, she saw the living is sequestrated, and there is no one of 
the young man was not gone; he was leaning authority there to whom we can apply. I only 
pensively against the gate, watching the swing- take the lilicrty of entering into these details, 
ing branches of a magnificent ash tree, which madam, in order to convince you that any 
grew upon a green plot by the side of the lane, charity you may extend in this quarter, will be 
Beautiful it yas as it spread its mighty magnifl-, particularly well applied.” 
cent head against the deep blue summer sky, j “ I shall be very happy, if I can be of any 
and a soft wind gently whispered among its use,” said Leilicc, “but I am soriy to say, but 
forest of leaves. I little of my time is nt my own disposal—^it 

Lettiee could not help, as she observed the belongs to another—I can not call it niy own- 
countenance of the young man, who seemed lo-st; and my purse is not very ample. But 1 have 
in thought, admiring the extraordinary beauty | more money than time," she added, cheerfully, 
of its expression. Something of the sublime, “ at all events.* And, if you will be pleased tc 
something of the angelic, which we see in a I point out in what way I can best help this poor 
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eraature, I shall Im varji maeh obliged to you, 
for I wn quite longing for the pleasure of doing 
a little among the poor. I have been very poor 
mjrself; and, besides, I used to visit them so 
much in my poor father’s day.” 

“I have more time than money,” he said, 
with a gentle but very melancholy smile; “and, 
therefore, if you will give mo leave, I vmdd 
take the liberty of pointing out to you how 
you could help this poor woman. If—if I 
knew . . . .” 

“ I live with General and Mrs. Melwyn—I 
am Mrs. Melwyn’s dame de compagnie,” ‘ mad 
Lettice, with simplicity. 

“And I am what ought to be Mr. Thomas’s 
curato,” answered he, “but that I am too in- 
edicient to merit the name. General Melwyn’s 
family never attends the parish church, I think.” 

“ No; wc go to the chapel of ease at Fur- 
nival’s Green. It is five miles by the road to 
the parish church, and that road a very bad one. 
The general docs not like his carriage to go 
there. 

*' So I have understood; and, therefore, Mr. 
Thomas is nearly a stranger, and I perfectly one. 
to the family, though they are Mr., Thomas's 
jiarishioncrs.’’ 

“It seems so strange to me—^a clergyman’s 
daughter belonging formerly to a small parish 
—that every individual in it should not be 
known to the vicar. It ought not to be so, I 
think.” 

“ I entirely agree with you. But I believe 
Mr. Thomas and the general never exaetly 
understood or suited each other.” 

“ I don’t know—I never heard.” 

^ “I am myself not utterly unknown to every 
member of the family. I was at .school with 
the young gentleman who married Miss Melwyn 
. . . Yet why do I recall it ? He has probably 
forgotten me altogether .... And yet, perhaps, 
not a/logclhcr. Possibly he might remember 
James St. Legcr;'’ and he sighed. • 

It was a light, suppressed sigh. It seemed to 
escape him without his observing it. 

Lettice felt unusuall^intcrcstcd in this con- 
V‘ isatiun, little as there may appear in it to 
intere.st any one; but there was something in 
the look and tone of the young man that exer¬ 
cised a great power over her imagination. His 
being of the cloth —a elcrgyman—may account 
for what may seem rather strange in her enter¬ 
ing into conversation with him. She had been 
brought up to feel profound respect for every 
one in holy orders; and, moreover, the habits 
of her life at one time, when she had sunk to 
such depths of poverty, hod, in a considerable 
degree, robbed her of the conventional reserve 
of general society. She had been so used at 
one time to bo accosted and to accost without 
thinking of the ceremony of an introduction, 
(hat she probably forgot the aksonce of it in the 
present case, more than another equally discreet 
girl might have done. 

The young man, on his part, seemed under 
the inlluoncc of a strange charm. He continued 
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to walk by her side, but he had ceased to speak. 
He seemed lost in thought—melanoholy thought. 
It certainly would seem as if the allusion to 
Edgar’s home, and his own school life, had 
rou^ a host of painful recollections, in which 
he was for the time absorbed. 

So they followed the windings of the deep 
hollow lane together. Necessarily it would 
seem, for this lane appeared to defy the proverb 
and have no turning. But that it had one we 
know—and to it the little party came at Ink. 
A gate led to some fields belonging to the estate 
of the Hazels—Lettice and the nurse prepared 
to opdh it and enter. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Lettice, “ this Ls 
my way; I will strive to do something for the 
poor woman you recommended to me, and I 
will mention your recommendation to Mrs. 
Melwyn.” 

He started as if suddenly awakened when she 
spoke; but he only said, “ Will you? It will 
be right and kind. Thank you, in her name.” 
And, with a grave, abstract^ sort of salute, he 
left her, and pursued his way. 

Catherine was standing rather anxiously upon 
the hall-steps, looking round and wondering 
I what had bepome of her nurse and her baby, 
when nurse, baby, and Lettice returned. 

“Dear people,” .she cried, ‘‘lam glad you 
are come back.” 

She had been, if the truth were told, a good 
deal fidgeted and frightened, as young mothers 
are very apt to be, when the baby d<ies not come 
homo at the usual hour. She had suffered a 
good deal of uneasiness, and felt half inclined to 
be angry. A great many people with whom I 
am acquainted, would have burst out into a 
.somewhat petulant scold, when the cause for 
anxiety was at an end, and baby and her party, 
all safe, appeared quietly walking up the road 
os if nothing in the world were amiss. The 
very quiet and tranquillity which proved that 
they were quite unconscious of having done any 
thing wrong would have irritated some people 
more than all the rest. 1 thought it was very 
nice of Catherine to bo good-humored and con¬ 
tent as soon as she saw all was safe, after the 
irritating anxiety she had just been going 
through. She, however, ran eagerly down the 
steps, and her eyes sparkling with impatience 
caught her little one in her arms and kissed it 
very fast and hard. That being the only sign 
[ of an impatient spirit which she showed, and, 
j except crying out, "Oh! lam glad to see you 
safe back, all of you. Do you know, Lettice, I 
began to wonder what had become of you 
not a syllable approaching to reproof passed her 
lips. 

“ Dear Mrs. D’Arcy! Dear Catherine! I 
am afraid wo arc late. Wc went too far—we 
partly lost ourselves. Wo got into a long, but 
oh! such a lovely lane—^where I never was 
before, and then, wc have had a little wee bit of 
an adventure.” 

“ Adventure 1 Oh goodness ! I am glad of 
that. Adventures are so excessively rare m 
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this ooontiy. I never met with one in my life, 
but happening upon Edgar, as the people say, 
'when he was coming from hunting; and the 
wind had blown off my bat. A wind that blew 
amnebodygood, that.... dear, beloved, Lettice, 
• I wish to goodness, that I do—an adventure bf 
the like of that, might have happened to yon.” 

Lettice colored a little. 

“ Gracious 1” cried Catherine, laughing mer- 
r4y, and peeping at her under her bonnet—“ I 
declare—you’re blushing Lettice. Your adven¬ 
ture is something akin to my adventure. Have 
you stumbled upon an unparalleled youth—^by 
mere accident as I did ? and did he—did ho 
pick up your hat ?” 

” If he had,” said Letttce, ” I am afraid my 
face with my hair all blown about it would not 
hare looked quite so enchanting as yours must 
have done. No, I did not lose my bonnet.” 

“ Any thing else ? Your heart, perhaps ?” 

“Dear Catherine! How can you bo so 
silly.” 

“ Oh! it was such a blessed day when I lost 
mine,” said Mrs. D’Arcy, gayly. “ Such a gain 
of a loss I that I wish just the same misfortune 
to befall every one I love—and I love you dear- j 
ly, Lettice.” , 

“ There must be more than one heart lost I 
fancy, to make adventures turn out as well as 
yours did, Catherine.” 

“ Oh! that’s a matter of course in such sort 
of things. There is always an exchange, where 
there is love at first sight. But now' do tell me, 
that’s a dear girl, what your adventure was.” 

" I only saw a clergyman reading to a poor 
w'oman—or rather I only saw a clergyman, a 
Bible, and a poor woman, and thenco concluded 
that he Aad been reading to her.” 

“Oh! you tiresome creature. Poor, dear, 
old Mr. Hughes, I’ll be bound. Good old fellow 
—but such a hum-drum. Nay, Lettice, my 
dear, don’t look shocked and cross. A clergy¬ 
man may be a very stupid, hum-drtun, tiresome 
fellow, as well as any other man. Don’t pretend 
to deny that.” 

“ I would as lief not hear them called so—but 
this was not Mr. Hughes.” 

“ Oh, no! I remember now yon were not in 
bis parish. If you went down Briarwood-lane 
fisr enough you would be in Briarwood parish. 
Mr. Thomas, perhs^.” 

“No.” 

“ Mr. Thomas’s curate. Oh! of course the 
curate. Only I don’t thigk Mr. Thomas keeps 
one.” 

“ No; I believe not Mr. Thomas’s, or any 
cue else’s curate; but a gentleman who says he 
knew Captain D’Arcy at school.” 

“ Nay, that is too charming. That really is 
like an aidventure.” 
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“ Here, Edgar!” 

J %as crossing the paddock at some little 
ce. 


^,j“Come here for one instant. Do yon recol- 
«,^teet what 1 was talking to you about this very 
tnorning ? Well, Lettice has met with an ad¬ 


venture, and has stumUed upon an old aoqnaint- 
anoe of yours—reading the Bible to an idd 
woman—he was at school with you. 

“Well, as there were about five hundred 
people, more or less, who had that honor—if you 
mean to know any thing about him. Miss Arnold, 
you must go a little more into detail; and, first 
and foremost, what is the young gentleman’s 
name ?” 

“ James St. Leger,” said Lettice. 

A start for answer, and, 

J jfHn ! Indeed ! Poor fellow! he turned up 
I little thought our paths in life would 
over cross more. How strange to unearth him 
in such a remote corner of the world as Briar- 
wood. Poor fellow! Well, what is ho like ? 
and how does he look ?” 

“Ill and melancholy,” said Lettice. “I 
should say very ill and very melancholy—and 
with reason I believe; for though he is in holy 
orders, something is the matter with his throat 
or his chest; which renders him useless in the 
pulpit.” 

“ You don’t say so. His chest! I hope not 
And yet,” continued Edgar, as if musing aloud, 
“ I know tjot. He was one when I knew him, 
Miss Arnold, so marked out through the vices 
of others for misery in this world, that 1 used to 
think the sooner he went out of it the better for 
I him.” 

“ Ah!” cried Catherine, “there is an interest¬ 
ing history hero. Do tell it ns, Edgar. Of all 
your charming talks, what 1 like almost the 
best are your reminiscences. He has such a 
memory, Lettice; and so much penetration into 
the characters of persons: and the connection of 
things; that nothing is so delightful as when bc^ 
viU tell some old history of his earlier ycars- 
Do, dear Edgar, tell us all about this charming 
young curate of Briarwood.” 

“ Flatterer! Coaxing flatterer! Don’t be¬ 
lieve a word she says. Miss Arnold. 1 am a< 
emptyjjiated a rattle-skull, os ever was turned 
raw into one of her Majesty’s regiments—^and 
that’s saying a good deal, I can tell you. But 
this dear creature hei# loves a bit of romance 
m her heart. What’s o’clock?” 

“ Oh !” looking at the tiniest of watches, “ a 
full two hours to dinner; and such a day too fur 
a story—and just look at that spreading oak 
with the bench under it, and the doer lying 
crouching there so sweetly, and the wind just 
lulling the boughs as it were to rest. Here, 
nurse, bundle the baby away to her nursery 
Now, do, there’s a darling Edgar.” 

“ Why, my love, you arc making awful prep¬ 
aration. It is almost as terrible as reading u 
manuscript to begin a relation, all sitting solemn¬ 
ly upon a bench under a tree together. There 
is not much to tcU, poor fellow; only I did pity 
him from my heart of hearts.” 

Catherine had her way, and they sat dovni 
under the green leafy canopy of this majestic 
oak; and she put her arm in her husband’s, and 
her hand into tfiat of Lettice, and thus sitting 
between them, loving and beloved, she listened. 
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the haziest, as she wa| one of the honestest 
and best, of heaven’s creatnres. 

We we were both together at a large rough 
sort of preparatory school,” began Edgar, 
“ where there might be above a hundred boys 
or so. They were mostly, if not entirely, in¬ 
tended for the military profession, and came 
from parents of all sorts of positions and degrees, 
and of all sorts of principles, characters, and 
manners. A very omnium gatherum that school 
was, and the ways of it were as rough as in any 
school, I should think, they could possibb^^. 
I was a tall, healthy rebel, when I wa«|||ht 
there, as strong as a little Hercules, ano^ro- 
oessively proud of my force and prowess. A 
bold, daring, cheerful, merry lad, as ever left 
his mother’s apron-string; very sorry to quit 
the dotingest of mothers, and the happiest of 
homes, and the pleasantest of fathers; but 
mighty proud to come out of the Gynyttum, and 
to be a man, as I thought it high time I should, 
in cloth trowsers and jacket, instead of a black 
velvet coatee. In I plunged, plump head-fore- 
most amid the vortex, and was soon in a thou¬ 
sand scrapes and quarrels, battling my way 
with my fists, and my merry eye; for they used 
to tell me the merry eye did more fSr me even 
than my impudence in fighting cveiy thing that 
would condescend to fight sneh a youngster. I 
was soon established, and then I breathed after 
my victories, and began to look round. 

“ So long as I had considered the throng 
about me but in the light of so many adversaries 
to be beaten by main force, and their rude and 
insulting ways only as provocatives to the fray, 
1 had oared little for their manners or their pro¬ 
ceedings, their coanseness and vulgarity, their 
* brutality and their vices. But now, seated in 
peace upon the eminence to which I had fought 
my way, I had time to breathe and to observe. 
I can not describe to you how shocked, how 
sickened, how dLsgn.sted I became. Par paren- 
thise, I will say that it has always been an 
astonishment to me, how parents so tender os 
mine could send a frank, honest-hearted, well- 
meaning little fellow into such a place. But 
*he .school had a high reputation. I was then a 
iuurth son, and had to make my way as best I 
could in the profe.ssion chosen fur roc. So here 
I came. I was about ten or eleven years old, I 
must add, in excuse for my parents, though I 
called myself so young, 1 felt younger, because 
this was my first school. To resume. When 
I had vanquished them, it is not in words to 
describe how I despised and detested the ma¬ 
jority of my Bchoolfellows—for their vulgar 
pleasures, their ofibnsive habits—their hard, 
rough, brutal manners—^tbeir vicious principles, 
and their vile, blasphemous impiety. I was a 
warm lover and a still more ardent hater, and 
my hatred to most of them exceeded all bounds 
of reason; but it was just such as a straight¬ 
forward, warm-tempered fellow, is certain to 
entertain without mitigation in such a case. 

“ It is a bad element for a hoy to be living in. 
However, I was saved from becoming an utter 
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young monster, by the presence in the school of 
this very boy, James St. Leger. 

“ In the bustle and burry of my early wars, I 
had taken little heed of, searoely observed this 
boy at all. But when the pause came, I noticed 
him. I noticed him for many reasons. He was 
tall for his age, slender, and of extremely delicate 
moke, but with limbs of a symmetry and beauty 
that reminded one of a fine antique statue. His 
face, too, was extremely beautiful; and there 
was something in his large, thoughtful, melab- 
oholy eyes, that it was impossible ever to look 
upon and to forget. 

“ I mo sooner observed him at all, than my 
whole boyish soul seemed knit to him. 

“ His manner was extremely serious; the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance sad to a degree— 
deeply, intensely sad, I might say; yet through 
that deep sadness there was a tender sweetness 
which was to me most interesting. I never 
shall forget his smile—^for laugh he never was 
heard to do. 

“ I soon discovered two things, that made me 
fool more for him than all the rest. One, that 
he uus an extremefy well-informed boy, and 
had received a home education of a very superior 
order; and the other, that he was most unfor¬ 
tunate, and thht his misfortunes had one peculiar 
ingredient of bitterness in them, namely, that 
they were of a nature to excite the scorn and 
contempt of the vulgar herd that surrounded 
him, rather than to move their rude hearts to 
sympathy and pity. 

“ The propensity to good in rough, vulgar, 
thoughtless human beings, is very apt to show 
itself in this way—in a sort of contemptuous 
disgust against vice and folly, and an alienation 
from those connected with it, however innocent. 
We must accept it, upon reflection, I suppose, 
as a rude form of good inclination; but I was 
too young for reflection—too young to make 
allowances, too young to be equitable. Sudi 
conduct appeared to me the most glaring and 
barbarous injustice, and excited in me a passion¬ 
ate indignation. 

“ Never did I hear St. Leger taunted, as he 
often was, with the frailties of his mother or the 
errors of his father, but roy heart was all in a 
flame—my fist clinched—my cheek burning. 
Many a fellow have I laid prostrate upon the 
earth with a sudden blow who dared, in my 
presence, to chase the color from St. Leger’a 
cheek by alluding to the subject. There was 
this remarkable in St. Leger, by the way, that 
he never colored when his mother’s shame or 
! his father’s end was alluded to, but went deadly 
pale. 

■ “ The history was a melancholy one of human 
frailty, and is soon told. His mother had been 
extremely beautiful, his father the possessor of a 
small independent fortune. They had lived 
happily together many years, and she had 
brought him five Chilean; four girls and this 
boy. 1 have heard that the father doted with 
no common passion—in a hutband, Catherinej«w 
upon the beautiful creature, who was moreove^^ 
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■coomplished and clever. She seemed devoted 
to her children, and had given no common 
attention to her boy in his early years. Hence 
his mental accomplishments. Tim husband was, 
I suspect, rather her inferior in intellect; and 
scarcely her equal in refinement and manner, 
hut it’s no matter, it would have been probably 
the same whatever he had been.' She who wiU 
run astray under one set of circumstances, would 
probably have run astray under any. She was 
vhry vain of her beauty and talents, and had 
been spoiled by the idolatry and flattery of all 
who surrounded her. 

“I will not pain you by entering into any 
particulars; in brief, she disgraced herself, and 
was rained. ■ 

“ The rage, the passionate despair, the blind 
fury of the injured husband, it was said, exceeded 
ail bounds. There was of course every sort of 
public scandal. Legal proceedings and the nec¬ 
essary consequences—a divorce. The wretched 
history did not even end hero. She sufiered 
horribly from shame and despair I have been 
told, but the shame and desjmir, had not the 
e^ct it ought to have produced. She fell from 
bad to worse, and was utterly lost. The hus¬ 
band did the same. Wild with the stings of 
wounded afiTection, blinded with* suffering, he 
flew for refuge to any excitement which would 
for a moment assuage his agonies ; the gaming¬ 
table, and excess in drinking, soon finished the 
dismal story. He shot himself in n paroxysm 
of delirium ^ tremens, after having lost almost 
every penny he poasessed at Faro. 

“You tremble Catherine. Your hand in 
mine is cold. Oh the pernicious vroman! Oh 
the depths of the misery—if I were indeed to tell 
yon all I have met with and known—which are 
entailed upon the race by the vanit}', the folly, 
and the vice of women. Angels! yes, angels 
yon are. Sweet Saint—sweet Catherine, and 
men fall down and worship you—but woe for 
them when she they worship, prove.s a fiend. 

“ Dear Miss Arnold, you are shedding tears 
—but you would have this dismal story. You 
had better hear no more of it, let me stop 
now.” 

“ Go on—pray go on, Edgar. Tell us about 
the poor boy and the girls, you said there were 
four of them.” 

“ The boy and sisters were taken by some 
relations. It was atxmt a year after these events 
that I met him at tlus school. They had sent 
him here, thinking the army the best place for 
him. To get him shot oflj poor fellow, perhap, 
if they could. His four sisters were all then 
living, and how tenderly, poor lad, he used to 
talk to me about them. How he would grieve 
over the treatment they were receiving, with 
the best intentions he aoknwledged, but too 
hardening and severe he thought for girls so 
delicate. They wanted a mother’s fostering, a 
father’s poteetion, poor things, but he never 
alluded in the remotest way to either father or 
mother. Adam, when he sprang from the 
fwth, was not more parentless than he seemed 


to consider himself. sBut he used to talk of a 
future for his sisters, and sometimes in his more 
cheerful moods, would picture to himself what 
he would do when he should be a man, and able 
to shelter them in a home, however humble, of 
his own. His whole soul was wrapped up in 
these girls.” 

“ Did yon ever hear what became of them?” 

“Three died of consumption, I have been 
! told, just as they were opening into the bloom 
of early'womanhood, almost the loveliest oreat- 
um^hat ever were seen.” 
lH^nd the fourth.” 

^^he was the most beautiful of all—a fine, 
high-spirited, dashing creature. Her brother’s 
■secret terror and darling.” 

“Well!” 

“She followed her mother’s example, and 
died miserably at the age of two-and-twenty.” 

“ What can we do for this man ?” cried 
Catherine, wrhen she had recovered voice a little 
“Edgar, what can we do for this man ?” 

“ Your first question, dear girl—always your 
first question—what can be done ?” Ever, my 
love, may yon preserve that precious habit 
My Cathcfinc never sits down lamenting, and 
wringing her hands helplessly about other peo¬ 
ple’s sorrows. The first thing she asks, is, 
what can be done." 


CHAPTER IX. 

Strongest minds 
Arc often those of whom the noisjr world 
Hears least; else sarcly thi* man had not left 
His graces unrevcalcd and unproclaimcd. 

WOBDSWOBTH. , 

The first thing to he done, it was obvious to 
all parties, was for Edgar to go and call upon 
Mr. St. Leger, which be did. 

Ho found him occupying one veiy small room, 
which served him for bed and sitting mom, in n 
small cottage upon the outskirts of the little 
.secluded town of Briarwood. He looked ex¬ 
tremely ill; his beautiful countenance was pre- 
ternaturally pale; bis large eyes far too bright 
and large; his form attenuated; and his voice 
so fiunt, husky, and low’ that it was with diffi¬ 
culty he could make himself heard, at least for 
any length of time together. 

The expression of his countenance, however, 
was rather grave than sad; resigned than mel¬ 
ancholy. He was serious but perfectly com¬ 
posed ; nay, there was even a chastened cheer¬ 
fulness in his manner. He looked like one who 
had accepted the cup presented to him; had 
already exhausted most of the bitter potion, and 
was calmly prepared to drain it to the drogs. 

And so it had b(mn. 

No man was ever more exquisitely constitu¬ 
ted to suffer from circumstances so agonizing 
than he. Bur his mind was of a lofty stamp; 
ho had not sunk under his suflerings. He had 
timely considcroJ the reality of these things. 
He had learned to connect—really, truly, faith- 
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Ailly—the trials and sorrfvs cK this world with 
the retributions of another. He hod accepted 
the part allotted to him in the mysterious scheme; 
had played it as best he could, and was now 
prepared for its impending close. 

It is consoling to know one thing. In his 
character of minister of the holy word of God 
he had been allowed the privilege of attending 
the last illness of both mother and sister, both 
BO deeply, deeply, yet silently beloved, in spite 
of all; and, through those blessed means, the full 
value and mercy of which, perhap such ffji/jh 
am sinners are alone able to entirely esl^^p, 
he had reconciled them, as he trusted, witnwrat 
God “ who forgiveth all our iniquities and heal* 
eth all our diseases." Having been allowed to 
do this, ho felt as if it would be the basest in¬ 
gratitude to murmur because his services in the 
pulpit were suddenly arrested by the disease iii 
his chest, and with it a stop put to further useful¬ 
ness, and even to the .supply of his daily bread. 

He was calmly expecting to die in the re¬ 
ceipt of parish relief; for he had not a penny 
beyond his curate's salary; and it was impossi¬ 
ble to allow Mr. Thomas, who was a poor man 
himself, to continue that, now the bop of resto¬ 
ration to usefulness seemed at an end. It was 
not likely, indeed, that he should, upn the spare 
hermit’s diet which his scanty means allowed, 
recover from a complaint of which w’eakness 
was the foundation. 

He bad tried to maintain himself by his pen; 
but the complaint which prevented bis preach¬ 
ing was equally against the position when writ¬ 
ing. He could do so little in this way that it 
would not furnish him with a loaf a week. A 
ray of genuine plea.sure, however, shot to his 
*cye, and a faint but beautiful flush mounted to 
his cheek, when Edgar entered and cordially 
held out his hand. 

He was such a dear warm-hearted fellow, was 
Edgar. St. Leger had loved him so entirely at 
■ichind; and those days were not so ve^y long 
since! The impression old Time had not even 
yet attempted with his busy Angers to cflacc. 

“I am so glad to have found you out, my 
'’'ar fellow,” Edgar began. “Who would have 
thought of meeting you, of all people in the world, 
here, cnsconsed in such a quiet nook of this busy 
island—a place where the noise and bustle and 
stir of the Great Babylon can not even be heard. 
But what are you doing in this place ? for you look 
ill, I must say, and you seem to be left to your¬ 
self without a human being to look afler you.” 

“ Much so. You know I am quite alone in 
the world.” 

“ A dismal position that, and I am come to 
put an end to it. My wife insists upon making 
your acquaintance, and scuttled me olT this 
morning without giving mo time to cat my 
breakfast, though, to own the truth, I was ready 
enough of myself to sot out. The general desired 
me to bring his card; he is too infirm to go out 
himself, and he and Mrs. Melwyn request the 
favor of your company to dinler to-morrow at 
six o’clock.” 
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“ I should be very happy—-but—and ha 
hesitated a little. 

“I’ll come and fetch you in the dog-cart 
about five, and drive you down again in the 
evening. It’s a mere step by Hatherway-lane, 
which is quite passable at this time of the year, 
whatever it may be in winter.” 

St. Leger looked as if ho should like very 
much to come. His was a heart, indeed, formed 
for society, friendship, and love; not the least of 
the monk or the hermit was to be found in b'u 
composition. And so it was settled. 

St. Leger came to dinner, as arranged, Edgar 
fotchiag him up in the dog-cart. 

Every one was struck with his appearance. 
There was a gentlcifbss and refinement in his 
manner which charmed Mrs. Melwyn; united 
to the ease and politeness of a man of the world, 
equally acceptable to the general; Catharine 
was delighted; and Lettice only in a little dan¬ 
ger of being too well pleased. 

His conversation soon showed him to be a 
man of a very superior turn of thought, and was 
full of information. In short, it was some time, 
with the exception of Edgar, since so agreeable 
a person hod sat down at that dinner-table; for 
the Hazels la^' rather out of the way, and neither 
the general nor Mrs. Melwyn were of a temper 
to cultivate society. 

Edgar returned homo in the evening from an 
agreeable drive with his friend through the 
bright glittering starlight night. It was slight¬ 
ly frosty, and ho came into the drawing-room 
rubbing his hands, with his cheeks freshened by 
the air, looking as if he was prepared very much 
to enjoy the fire. 

He found the whole party sitting up, and very 
amicably discussing the new acquaintance, who 
had pleased them all so much. So Edgar sat 
down between his wife and her mother, and 
readily joined in the conversation. 

The general, who really was much altered 
for the better under the good influences of Let- 
ticc, had been speaking In high terras of their 
late guest. And when Edgar came in and sat 
down in the circle, spreading his hands to the 
fire, and looking very comfortable, the general, 
ill nil amicable tone, began: 

“ Really, Edgar, w’e have been saying wo are 
quite obliged to you for introducing to us so 
agreeable a man as this Mr. St. Leger, of yours. 
He is quite a fAid in such a stupid neighborhood 
as ours, where, during the ten years I have lived 
in it, I have never met one resident ''—^with an 
emphasis upon the word, that it might pot be 
supposed to include Edgar himself—“ one rut- 
dent whose comjiany I thought worth a brass 
farthing.” 

“ 1 am very glad my friend gives satisfaction, 
sir,” said Edgar cheerfully; “for I believe, poor 
fellow, he has much more to seek than even your¬ 
self, general, in the article of companionship. One 
can not think that the society of the worthy Mr. 
Thomas can aflbrd much of interest to fi man 
like St. Leger. But whatever pleasure you 
may mutually aflbrd each other will soon be at 
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an end, J fear; and I hare been beating my 
brains all tbe way coming home, to think what 
most be done.” 

“ Why must the pleasure oome so soon to an 
end, Edgar?” asked Mrs. Melwyn. 

Why, if something can’t bo done, the poor 
lad is in a fair way to be starved to death,” was 
the answer. 

“ Starved to death! How shockingly you do 
talk, Edgar,” cried Mrs. Melwyn. “ I wish 
yen would not say such things—^you make one 
quite start. The idea is too horrible—^besides, 
it can not be true. People don’t starve to death 
nowadays—at least not in a sort of ease like 
that.” 

“ I don’t know—such things do sound as if 
they couldn’t be true—and yet,” said Cathe¬ 
rine, “they do come very nearly to the truth at 
times.” 

“ Indeed do they,” said Lettice. 

“ Starved to death,” observed the general, “I 
take to be merely a poetic exaggeration of yours, 
captain. But do you mean to say that young 
man is literally in distressed circumstances ?” 

“ The most urgently distressing oircum- 
stances, sir. The fact is, that he inherited 
nothing from his father but a most scandalous 
list of debts, which he most honorably sold every 
farthing of his own little property to pay—rely¬ 
ing for his subsistanoe upon the small stipend he 
was to receive from Mr. Thomas. You don’t 
like Mr. Thomas, sir.” 

“Who would like such a stupid old drone ?” 

“He’s a*worthy old fellow, nevertheless. 
Though his living is a very poor one, he has 
acted with great Uberality to James St. Leger. 
The poor feUow has lost his voiee: you would 
perceive in conversation how very feeble and 
nncertmn it vras. It is utterly powerless in the 
reading-desk; and yet Mr. Thomas has insisted 
upon retaining him—^paying his salary, and do¬ 
ing all the duty himself. As long as there was 
any hope of recovery, to this St. Leger most 
unwillingly submitted; but, nour he despairs of 
ever again being useful, it is plain it can no 
longer be done.” 

“And what is to become of him?” exclumed 
Lettice. 

She knew what it was to be utterly without 
resource—she knew how possible it was for 
such things to happen in this world—she know 
what it was to be liangiy and to want bread, 
and be without the moans of assistance—^to be 
friendless, helpless, and abandoned by all. 

“ What is to be done ?” she cried. 

“What is to be done?” said the general, 
rather testily. “ Why, the young fellow must 
turn his hand to something else. None but a 
fool starms.” 

buy’ said Edgv, shaking his bead, 
“biiuiwt M that something? I see no pros¬ 
pect ror one incapacitated by his cloth for en¬ 
listing as a soldier or standing behind a counter, 
and by h^ pbess for doing any thing consistent 
with his profession.” 

“1 should thiidc he might write a canting 


bode,” said the gen^ with a sneer; “that 
would bo sure to sell.” 

“Whatever book St. Leger wrote,” Edgar 
answered coldly, “would be a good one, whether 
canting or not. But he can not write a book. 
The fatigue, the stooping, would be intolerable 
to his chest in its present irritable state. Be¬ 
sides, if he did write a book, it’s a hundred to 
one whether he got any thing for it; and, more¬ 
over, the book is not written; mid there is an 
old proverb which says, while the grass grows 
tha^orse starves. He literally will starve, if 
s|Hfexpedient can not be hit upon.” 

vflRnd that is too, too dreadful to think of,” 
cried Mrs. Melwyn piteously. “ Oh, general I” 

“Oh, papal oh, Edgar 1 Can you think of 
nothing ?” added CaUisrine in the same tone. 

It would be a pity he should starve; for he 
is a remarkably gentlemanlike, agreeable fel¬ 
low,” observed the general. “ Edgar, do you 
know what was meant by the term, one meets 
with in old books about manners, of ‘ led cap¬ 
tain ?’ I wish to heaven 1 could ^ve a led cap¬ 
tain like that.” 

“ Oh, there was the chaplain as well as the 
led captain in those days, papa,” said Catherine, 
readily. “ Dearest papa, if one could but per¬ 
suade you you want^ a domestic chaplain.” 

“ Well, and what did the chaplain do in those 
days, Mrs. Pert?” 

“ Why, ho sat at the bottom of tbe table, and 
carved the sirloin.” 

“ And he read, and played at backgammon— 
when he was wanted, I believe,” put in Edgar. 

“ And he did a great deal more,” added Cathe¬ 
rine in a graver tone. “ He kept the accounts, 
and looked after important business for his pa¬ 
tron.” ' 

“And visited the poor and was the almoner 
and their friend,” said Lettice in a low voice. 

“ And played at bowls, and drank—” 

Catherine put her hand playfully over the 
general’s mouth. 

“ Don’t, dear papa—you must not —^you must 
not, indeed. Do you know this irreveranoe in 
speaking of the members of so sacred a profes¬ 
sion is not at all what ought to be done. Don’t 
Edgar. Dear papa, I may be foolish, but I do 
so dislike it.” 

“Well, well, well—any thing for a quiet 
Hfe.” 

“ But to resume the subject,” locking her arm 
in his, and smiling with a sweetness which no 
one, far least he, could resist. “Really and 
seriously I do think it would be an excellent 
thing if you would ask Mr. St. Leger to be your 
domestic chaplain.” 

“ Stuff and nonsense.” 

“ Not such stuff and nonsense as you think. 
Here’s our darling Lettice—4hink w^t a com¬ 
fort she has been to mamma, and think what a 
pleasant thing it would be for yon to have a con¬ 
fidential and an agreeable friend at your elbow 
-just as mamma has in Lettice. Hide your 
face, Lattice, if you can’t bear to be praised a 
little before it; but I will have it done, for 1 
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see you don’t like it. Bmt, papa, you see things 
are getting a good deal into disorder, they say, 
upon your property oat of doors, just for want 
of some one to look after them. 1 verily believe, 
that if we oould persuade this young gentleman 
to come and do this for you, be would save you 
a vast deal of money.” 

The general made no answer. He sank back 
in his ohair, and seemed to meditate. At last, 
taming to Edgar, he said, 

“ That little wife of yours is really not snch a 
fool as some ought suppose her to be, cap^i|.” 

“Really—” B 

“ What say you, Mrs. Melwyn ? Is nKe 
any sense in the young lady’s suggestion, or is 
there not ? What says Miss Arnold 7 Como, 
let us put it to the vote.” 

Mrs. Melwyn smiled. Catherine applauded 
and laughed, and kissed her father, and declared 
he was the dearest piece of reasonableness in 
the world. And, in short, the project was dis¬ 
cussed, and one said this, and the other said 
that, and after it had been talked over and com¬ 
mented upon, with a hint from one quarter, and 
a suggestion from another, and so on, it began 
to take a very feasible and inviting sjiape. 

Nothing could be more true than a person of 
this description in the family was terribly want¬ 
ed. The general was becoming every day less 
able and less inclined to look after his own af- 
iairs. Things were mismanaged, and he was 
robbed in the most notorious and unblushing 
manner. This must be seen to. Of this Edgar 
and Catherine had been upon their return speed¬ 
ily aware. The diiliculty was bow to get it 
done; and whom to trust in their absence; 
which would soon, owing to the calls of the 
*servicc, take place again, and for an indefinite 
period of time. 

Mr. St. Leger seemed the very person for 
such an office, could be be persuaded to under¬ 
take it; and his extremity was such, that, how¬ 
ever little agreeable to such a man the proposal 
might be, it appeared not impossible that ho 
might entertain it. Then he had made himself 
so much favor with the general, that one diffi¬ 
culty, and the greatest, was already overcome. 

Mrs. Melwyn seconded their designs with 
her most fervent wishes. She could not venture 
to do much more. 

To have expressed her sentiments upon the 
subject—^to have said how much she felt the 
necessity of some such plan, and how ardently 
she desired that it might be carried into execu¬ 
tion, would have been one very likely reason 
for setting her wayward old partner against it. 

She had found so much happiness in the pos¬ 
session of Lettice as a friend, that she anticipated 
every possible advantage from a similar arrange¬ 
ment for the general. 

You may remark as you go along, that it 
was because Lettice had so admirably performed 
her own part, that the whole family were so 
desirous of repeating it under other oirenm- 
stanoes. Such are among th^incidental—if I 
may call them so—fruits of good conduct. 


an 

If the vices spread wide their devastating 
influences—the virtues extend their 
thousand fold. 

The general did not want for observation. 
He had estimated the good which had arisen 
from the admission of Lettice Arnold into his 
family, and he felt well inclined to the scheme 
of having a companion of his own. He could 
even tolerate the idea of a species of domestic 
chaplain; provided the personae so designated 
would look to his home farm and keep Eis 
accounts. 

The proposal was made to Mr. St. Leger. 

He hesitated. Edgar expected that he would. 

“ I do not know,” he said. “ 1 feel as if I 
I were, in some meastiVe, running the risk of de¬ 
grading my holy office, by accepting, merdy for 
my personal convenience, a dependent position, 
where certain compliances, as a necessary con¬ 
dition, might be expected, which are contraiy 
to my views of things.” 

“ Why so ? I assure you, upon my honor, 
nothing of that sort is to be apprehended. These 
are really very well meaning people, and you 
may serve them more than you seem aware. 
The part of domestic chaplain is not held be¬ 
neath the members of your church. I own this 
is not a noble family, and doubt whether you 
can legitimately claim the title. Yet the office 
is the same.” 

“ Yes—if I may perform the duties of that 
office. On that condition alone, will I enter¬ 
tain the thought of it for a moment. And 1 
must add, that as soon as ever 1 am in a condi¬ 
tion—if that time ever arrives—^to resume my 
public duties, I am to be allowed to do so.” 

“ Unquestionably.” 

“ And, that while I reside under the general’s 
roof, 1 may carry out certain reforms which I 
believe to be greatly wanted.” 

“ No doubt.” 

“ And that I shall be enabled to assist Mr. 
Thomas in the care of this extremity of his 
large parish, which so deplorably requires look¬ 
ing after.” 

The general grumbled a little at some of 
these conditions, but finally consented to all. 

He was getting an old man. Perhaps he 
was not sorry—^though he thought it due to 
those ancient prejudices of his profession, 1 am 
happy to say now fast growing obsolete, to appear 
so—perhaps he was not r^ly sony', now the 
wheel was beginning to pause at the cistern, 
and the darknass of age was closing around 
him, to have some one in his household to call 
his attention to things which ho began to feel 
had been neglected too long. 

Perhaps he was not sorry to allow family 
prayer in a mansion, where the voice of united 
family prayer had, till then, never been heard. 
To anticipate a little—may add, as certain, 
that he, who began with never attending at all, 
was known to drop in once or twice; and ended 
by scolding Lettice heartily in a morning if 
there was any danger of her not having bound 
up his arm in time for him to be present. 
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His gray venerable head-—his broken, but 
still manly figure—his 'Wl'inkled face—his still 
keen blue eye, might be seen at last amid his 
household. The eye fixed in a sort of determ¬ 
ined aUention—the lips muttering the prayer— 
a sort of child in religion still—^yet far to Seek 
in many things; but accepted, we will hope, as 
a ohild. 

He could share, too, as afterward appeared, 
in the interest which Mrs. Melwyn and laettice, 
after Mr. St. Leger’s arrival, ventured openly to 
take in the concerns of the poor; and even in 
the establishment of a school, against which, with 
an obstinate prejudice against the education of 
the lower classes, the general had long so de¬ 
cidedly set his face. * 

In short, having accepted all the conditions 
upon which alone St. Legcr, even in the ex¬ 
tremity of his need, could be persuaded to accept 
a place in his family, tbe old soldier ended by 
taking great comfort, great interest, great pleas¬ 
ure, in all the improvements that were efiected. 

One difficulty presented itself in making the 
arrangement; and this came from a quarter 
quite unexpected by Catherine—from pfwr Mrs. 
Melwyn. , 

“Ah, Catherine,” said she, coming into her 
room, and looking most nervous and distres.sed, 
“ take care what you and Edgar arc about, in 
bringing this Mr. St. Lcger into the family. 
Suppose he should fall in love with Lettice?” 

“Well, mamma, suppose he should—where 
would be the dreadful harm of that?” said 
Catherine, laughing. 

“ Ah, my dear! Pray, don’t laugh, Cathe¬ 
rine. What would Itecome of us all ?” 

“ Why, what would become of you all ?” 

“ I'm sure I don’t wish to lie selfish. I should 
hate myself if I were. But what could we do 
without Lettice ? Bear Catherine! only think 
of it. And that would not be the worst. They 
eonld not marry—^for they would have nothing 
to live upon if they left us—so they would both 
be miserable. For they could neither go nor 
stay. It would be impossible for them to go 
on living together here, if they were attached 
to each other and could never be married. 
And so miserable as they would be, Catherine, 
it makes me wretched to think of it.” 

“ Ah I dear, svaeet mother, don’t take up 


Catherine—forgive yfiur poor mother for say 
ing so.” 

“No, that I won’t,” kissing her with tha* 
playful tenderness which so well became her, 
“ that I won’t, naughty mamma. Because, do 
you know, you say the most unjust thing in the 
world when you call me romantic. Why, only 
ask papa, ask Edgar, ask Mrs. Danvers, a.sk 
any btxly, if I am not common-sense personified.” 

“If I asked your papa, my dear girl, he 
would only say you had a way of persuading 
oiuunto any thing, even into lielieving you had 
1010 head than heart, my own darling,” said 
the fond mother, her pale cheek glowing, and 
those soft eyes swimming in delight, as she 
looked upon her daughter. 

“ That's right; and now yon have acknowl¬ 
edged so much, my blessed mother, I am going 
to sit down by you, and seriously to give you my 
well weighed opinions upon this most weighty 
matter.” So Catherine drew a low stool, and 
sat too down by her mother’s knee, and threw 
her arm over her lap, and looked up in her face 
and began her discourse. 

“ First of all, then, dearest mamma, I think 
you a little take up anxiety at interest in this 
case. I really never did see a man that seemed 
to me less likely to fail in love imprudently than 
this Mr. St. Leger. He is so extremely gtavc 
and sedate, so seriou.s, and so melancholy, and 
he seems so completely to have done with this 
world—it has, indeed, proved a bitter world to 
him—and to have so entirely placed his thoughts 
upon another, that I think the probability very 
remote indeed, if to the shadow of an}' thing 
above a possibility it amounts, of his ever taking 
sufficient interest in present things to turn his, 
j thoughts upon his own happiness. He seems 
! absorbed in the perforinaiieo of the duties to 
[ which he ha.s devoted himself. Secondly, this 
j being my idea of the state of the case. I have 
j not the slightest apprehension in the world for 
, dear Lttticc's happiness; hreause I know what 
: a sensible, kind, and what a well regulated heart 
hers is, anil that she is far too good and right*. 

' minded to attach herself in any way beyond 
I mere benevolence, and friendship, and so forth, 
where there wa.s not a prospect of an adequate 
I return.” 

“ Oh, yes! my love, very true; yet, Cathe¬ 
rine, you admit the /JOMibility, however remote. 


wretchedness at interest—that's my own moth- of what I fear. And then what would become 


er. They’re not going to fall in love. Mr. | of us all ? Surely, it is not right to shut our 
St. Leger looks not the least inclined that way.” | eyes to this possibility.’’ 

“ Ah, that’s easily said, but suppose they j “ Why, mamma, I don’t deny the pos.sibility 
did?'’’ lyou speak of, and I quite .see how wrong it 

“ Well, suppose they did. I see no great, would be to .shut our tiycs to it; but just listen 
harm in it; may I confess to you, mother, for to me, dearest mother, and don’t call me wild 
my part, I should bo secretly quite glad of it.” , and romantic till you have heard me out.” 

“Oh, Catherine I how can you talk so? “Well, my love, go on ; I am all attention.” 
Whik.wcmld lie done V' “ I should think it really, the most ridiculoiLS 

Bone! Why. let them marry to be sure, thing in the worki,*’ and she laughed a little to 
and live on. here.” j herself, “ to enter so seriously into this matter, 

“ Live ^ here! Who on earth ever heard ' if Edgar and I. ^as! were not ordered away in 
of sueh a scheme! Dearest child, you are too so short a time, and I fear niy dearest mamma 
romantic. You arc almfwt absurd, my sweet | will be anxious and uncomfortable after I am 
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gone—aboat this jMstibillty, if we do not settle 
plans a little, and agree what ought, and what 
could be done, supposing this horrible oontin* 
gency to arise.” 

“ How well you understand your poor moth¬ 
er, love! Yes; that is just it. Only let me 
have the worst placed steadily before my eyes, 
and the remedies, if any, proposed, or if none, 
the state of the case acknowledged, and I can 
bear the contemplation of almost any thing. I 
think it is not patience, but courage, that jmur 
poor mother wants, my child. Uncertain^— 
any thing that is vague—the evils of whioli^||^ 
undefined, seems to swell into such terrific 
magnitudes I am like a poor frightened child, 
Catherine; the glimmering twilight is full of 
monstrous spectres to me.” 

“ Yes, mamma, 1 believe that is a good deal 
the case with most of us; but more especially 
with those who have so much sensibility and 
such delicate nerves as you have. How 1 adore 
you, dear mother, for the patient sweetness 
with which you bear that trying sort of consti¬ 
tution.” 

Dear child!’’ 

“Well, then, mother, to look thi.s ^vil steadily 
in the face, os you say. Suppose Lctticc and 
Mr. St. Leger were to form an attachment for 
each other, what should hinder them from mar¬ 
rying ?” 

“ Ah, my dear, that was what I said before, 
what would become of them—they must starve.” 

“ Why so? why not live on hero?” 

“Nay, Catherine, you made me promise not 
to call you romantic, but w’ho ever heard of 
such an out-of-the-way scheme. A young mar- 
^ried couple, living in the condition of domestic 
companions to people, and in another man’s 
house. Utterly impo.<.siblc—^w^hat nobody ever 
attempted to do—utterly out of the question.” 

“ Well, mamma, I, for one, think that a great 
many rather out-of-the-way jilans, which, never- 
thclcss, might make people very happy, arc 
often rejected—merely because ‘ nobody ever 
heard of such a thing,’ or, ‘nobody ever thought 
of doing so, and therefore it is utterly impos- 

I ible.’.But I think I have observed that 

those who, in their own private arrangements, 
have had the courage, upon well considered 
grounds—mind 1 say upon well roneidcred grounds 
—to overUxik the consideration of nobody ever 
having thought of doing such a thing before— 
have found their account in it, and a vast deal 
of happiness has been secured which would 
otherwise have been quite lost.” 

“ As how, Catherine. Give mo instancc.s. 

I don’t quite follow you.” 

“ Why, in marriages, for instance, then, such 
cases arise very often. Late marriages for one 
—between people quite advanced in years— 
which the world often laugh and sneer at. 
Most wrongly in my opinion—for through them 
how often do w'e see what would otherwise 
have been a solitary old age, rendered cheerful 
and cntnfortablo; and somctiAcs a weary, dLs-| 
appointed life, consoled by a sweet friendship ] 


and afTeotion at its close. Then, there are 
marriages founded upon reason and arrange¬ 
ment ; such as when an ugly man with an un¬ 
graceful manner, yet perhaps a good heart and 
head, and with it plenty of money, marries one 
rather his inferior in social rank, whom his cir¬ 
cumstances enable him to indulge with many 
new sources of enjoyment, and who in return b 
grateful for the elevation, and proud of a hus¬ 
band young ladies of his own class might have 
looked down upon. Then there might be an¬ 
other arrangement, which is, indeed, at present, 
I own, almost a romance, it is so rarely entered 
into. *1 mean, supposing single women from 
different families, somewhat advanced in life, 
were to put their liltlc fortunes together, and 
form a household, wherein, by their united 
mean.s, they might live easily—instead of al¬ 
most in penury alone. In short, the instances 
are innumerable, in which, I think, the path a 
little out of the ordinary course, is the wisest a 
person can pursue.” 

“ Go on, my love, you talk so prettily, I like 
to hear you.” 

The daughter kis.sed the soft white hand she 
held in hers—white it was as the fairest wax, 
and still most beautiful. The signs of ago were 
only discernible in the wasting blue veins having 
become a little too obvious. 

“ Well, then, mamma, to draw my inference. 
I think, under the peculiar circum.stances of our 
family, you, who are so in want of children and 
companic^, could not do better, ^an if these 
two valuaole creatures did attach themselves to 
one another, to let them marry and retain them 
as long as they were so minded under your 
roof.” 

“ My goodness, child!” 

“ I have planned it all. This house is so big. 
I should allot them an apartment at the east 
end of it. Quite away from the drawing-room 
and yours and my father’s rooms—w’herc they 
might feel as much at home as it is possible for 
people to feel in another man’s house. I should 
increase their salary—by opening a jwlicy upon 
their lives; as a provision for their children if 
they had any. A large provision of this sort 
would not bo needed. It is not to be supposed 
their children would not have to earn their own 
living as their parents had done before them. 
Why should they not ? Nola bem —Edgar and 
I hold that the rage for making children inde- 
]>cndent, as it is called—that is, enabling them 
just to exist, doing nothing, so as just to keep 
them from starving upon a minimum income, is 
a very foolish thing among those whose hahits 
of life remlcr no such independence necessary, 
and who have never thought of enjoying this 
exemption from labor in their own case.” 

“ But, your father! And then, suppose they 
got tired of the plan, and longed for a house of 
their own ?” 

“Mv father is much more easily persuaded 
to what is good for him, than wo used to think, 

' dear mother. See how nice ho has been about 
: Lottice and this Mr. St. Leger. As to their 
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wishing at last for a home of their own, that is 
poanUe I allow; but think, sweetest mother, of 
the pleasure of rewarding this dear, good girl, 
by making her happy. As for the rest, fear 
not, mamma. God will provide.” 

Mrs. Melwyn made no answer. But ehe 
* listened more cmnfortably. The nervous, anx> 
ions, harassed expression of face, which Cath¬ 
erine knew but too well, began to oompose, and 
her countenance to resume its sweet and tranquil 
smile. 

“Mind, dear mamma, after all I am only 
speaking of the remote possibUi^, and what 
might be done. You would have such pleasure 
in carrying out the scheme. Oh! I do wish 
there were but a chanoe*of it—^really I can’t 
help it, mamma—it would be so nicesaid the i 
sanguine, kind-hearted Catherine. 


CHAPTER X. 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double away, 

And fbols who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

Goldsmitb. 

AccoaniNGLT, Mr- St. Leger, bis objections 
having been overruled by Edgar, accepted the 
place offered him in General MeIVyn’s family. 

In old times it would probably have been 
called, what it literally was, that of domestic 
chaplain; and the dignity of the name, the de¬ 
fined office, and the authority in the household 
which it implies, would not have be^ without 
theii use—out, in spite of the wain of these 
advantages, Mr. St. Leger managed to perform 
the duties, which, in his opinion, attached to 
the office, to the satisfaction of every one. 

It had not been without considerable diffi¬ 
culty and hesitation that he had persuaded him¬ 
self to enter into the plan. He had scruples, 
as we have seen; and he had, moreover, an 
almost invincible dislike to any thing approach¬ 
ing to family dependence. 

The extremity of his circumstances, however, 
made him, upon a little consideration, feel that 
the indulgence of these latter mentioned feel* 
lags of pride and delicacy, was not only un¬ 
reasonable but almost positively wrong. And, 
aa for the scruples connected with his profes- 
sioD, Edgar did not find it difficult to di»ipate 
them. \ 

He set forth, what was in truth the present 
state of the family at the Hazels, and enlarged 
upon the very great need there was for the 
introduction of more religious views than now 
prevailed. According to a fashion almost uni¬ 
versally prevalent when General Melwyn was 
young, except with those of professed religious 
habits, and who were universally stigmatized 
as Methodists, funily prayer had been utterly 
neglected in his family. And, notwithstanding 
the hetl^ discipline maintained since the evil 
staTjflpihndall had sunk beneath the horizon, 
ttotme slightest approach to regularity, in this 
taspect, h^ been as yet made. Mrs. Melwyn 
ms personallv pious, though in a timid and un- 


oonfiding way, her reUgion doing little to sup¬ 
port and strengthen her mind; but the general, 
though he did not live, as many of his generaticu 
were doing, in the open profession of ^eptioism, 
and that contempt for the Bible, which people 
brought up when Tom Paine pas^ for a great 
genius, used to reckon so clever, yet it was 
but too probable that he never approached his 
Creator, in the course of the twenty-four hours, 
in any way; nor had he done so, since he was 
a child at his mother’s knee. 

The young captain and his lady were blest 
with loving, pious, simple dispositions. They 
loved one another—they delighted in the dear, 
happy world in which they lived, ‘and in the 
sweet little creature, their own darling and 
most precious possession, and they both loved, 
and most gratefully served their God, who had 
given them all these good things, and loved him 
with the full warmth of their feeling hearts. 
They showed their reverence for divine things 
by every means in their power: and though 
they were not of those who go about hurling 
the awful vengeance of God, upon all they may 
think less pious than themselves, they were 
naturally ^anxious, and as advancing years 
brought increase of serious thought, they be¬ 
came more and more anxious that their parents 
should share the consolations, and their house¬ 
hold the moral guidance to be derived from a 
better system. 

Then, as I hinted to you before, in antici¬ 
pation of this change, there had been a very 
serious neglect, upon the part of this family, of 
all those duties connected with the poor and 
ignorant. None of those efforts were here made 
to assist in softening the evils of destitution, or^ 
in forwuding the instruction of the young, which 
almost every body, nowadays, considers such 
obvious duties. 

Such were among the considerations urged 
by Edgar, and to such Mr. St. Leger yielded. 

The,general was profuse in bis offers as re¬ 
garded salary, and gave Edgar a carte blanche 
upon the matter; but Mr. St. Leger would 
only accept of one hundred a year, and this, 
with the stipulation that so soon as the state of 
his health would enable him, he should bo at 
liberty to undertake the duties belonging to a 
curate for Mr. Thomas, without diminishing 
that gentleman’s slender stipend by receiving 
any remuneration from his hands. 

This last part of the arrangement was par¬ 
ticularly acceptable to Mr. St. Leger, as he 
thought with the highest satisfaction upon the 
probability now opening of resuming his clerical 
duties, and of thus being able to repay the debt 
of gratitude he felt to be owing to the good old 
vicar. 

And now behold Mr. St. Leger introduced 
as a member of the family at the Hazels, and 
shedding, on his part, as Lettice had before him 
done, upon hers, a new set of benign influences 
upon this household. 

He was installed the flrst day by the generolt 
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wiUi mnoh politeness andisoine little formality, 
in Edgar’s place, at the bottom of the table; 
that young gentleman having made it his par- 
ticulw request that he might see his friend 
sitting there before his departure. With due 
gravity was ail this done; while Edgar, chuck¬ 
ling with delight, came and popp^ down in 
his place by the side of his wife. 

The young stranger, looking extremely quiet 
and composed, without fuss, ceremony, or hurry, 
took the place appointed to him; but, before 
seating himself, with a serious air, he opened 
his ministerial fimetions, by saying grace. 

Not as the general was wont to soy it—for 
say it he did, more as if making a grimace than 
even as going through a form—but so impress¬ 
ively and reverently, though very briefly, that 
the hearts of those about to sit down, were 
touched, and they were reminded in spite of 
themselves, as they ought to bo reminded, that 
there is One above all who is the Giver of these 
good things. 

The scene was striking. The very footmen 
—the olHccr’s footmen—paused, napkin in hand; 
astonished—awe-struck by the service. They 
stood and stared with vacant eyes, but remained 
stock still. * 

That over, the dinner went on as usual. 
People ate and drank with cheerful enjoyment. 
They all, indeed, felt particularly warm-hearted 
and comfortable that day. A sort of genial 
glow seemed to pervade the little party. The 
footmen rushed about more light-footed and 
assiduous than ever; and, be it observed to 
their credit, they were all, without exception, 
most particularly attentive to the new comer. 

In the evening, at ten o’clock, the bell rang 
•for prayers. 

Mr. St. Leger, bo it understood, had not stip¬ 
ulated for obligatory attendance upon this serv¬ 
ice—only for the right to have candles in the 
library, and of reading prayers to such as might 
choose to come; but Mrs. Melwyn had prdcred 
the servants to attend; and she, and Edgar, 
and Catherine, were also there, leaving poor 
Lettice to take charge of the general. 

The service was short, but impressive, as the 
grace had been before. It was necessarily 
very brief, for the voice of the fair and delicate 
young man, looking, indeed, as we might im¬ 
agine one of the angels of the ehurches, figured 
in Scripture, was so extremely feeble that more 
he could not do. 

But even if he had possessed the power, I 
question whether much more he would have 
done, ho looked upon impressive brevity as the 
very soul of such exercises in a family like the 
present. 

Poor Letticc! how hard she found it that 
evening to remain playing backgammon with 
the general, when the rest went out of the room. 
Going to attend those services to which she had 
been accustomed in the house of her father; 
and after which, daring her stay here, her 
heart had so often yoarn^; bift it could not be. 

She was, however, consoled by a whisper 


fl^m Oathenne, as she came back, passing her 
upon her way to take her place by the fire. 

“ To-monrow you go and I stay. Wo win 
take it in toms.” 

The new plans were of course—what 
taking place in a family is not—discussed in 
full conclave that evening over the kitchen fire. 

The servants ail came back and assembled 
round it preparatoiy to washing up and going 
to bed; for though it was summer and warm 
weather, what servant in the world does ndt 
enjoy the kitchen fire in the evening, be the 
weather what it may? And, to tell truth, 
there are not a few in the parlor, who usually 
would be glad to share the privilege; but to 
proceed. • 

“ Well, Thomas, how do you like these new 
ways of going on ?” asked Mary, the serious, 
stiff, time-dried, and smoke-dyed head-laundress 
—a parsonage of unknown antiquity, and who 
had been in the family ever since it was a fam¬ 
ily—addressing the fine powdered gentleman in 
silk stockings, and pink, white, and silver livery, 
who leaned negligently against die chimney- 
piece. 

“For my part, I’m glad, indeed, to see 
serious ways ^en op m this house; but how 
will it suit the rest of you? And especially 
you, my fine young gentleman ?” 

“ Why,’’ answered Thomas, assuming a grave 
and thoughtful aspect, “I’m going to confess 
something which will, perhaps, astonish you, 
Mistress Mary—and thus it is—if IJd been told 
twelve months ago that such new regulations 
were to be introduced into this household, I have 
very groat doubts whether I could have made 
up my mind to have submitted to them; but 
within these few hours, d’ye sec, there’s been 
a change.’’ 

“ Bravo, Thomas!” said the butler; “a con¬ 
version like—^I’vo heard of such things in my 
time.” 

“ Call it what you will, Mr. Buckminster, I 
call it a change—for a change there has been.” 

“ What! well! what!” from different voices 
round. “ Do tell us all about it.” 

“Why, Charles, you were there; and Mr. 
Buckminster, you wore there too. But Charles 
is young and giddy; and Mr. Buckminster being 
always rather of the serious order, very probably 
the cfiect you see was not produced so strongly 
upon either of them as upon me.” 

“What effect? Well—” 

I “ Why of the grace, as was said before they 
sat down to dinner.” 

“ The grace! Was it the firat time you ever 
heard grace said, you booby ?” 

“ Yes, I’d honid grace said— I should suppose 
as often as any as may be here—though, perhaps, 
not so sensible to its importance and value as 
some present, meaning you, Mistress Mary. 
The general, for one, never used to omit it; but, 
save us! in u'hat a senfiling careless manner it 
was said. I protest to you, I thought no more 
of it than of Mr. Buckminster taking off the 
covers and handing them to me. Just as a neo- 
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vnaiy pieUminary, as they say, to the dinner, 
and nothing on buth more.” 

" Well, do go on, Thomas. It’s very interett- 
Mg,” said Mistress Mary, and the rest gathered 
qlaier, aU attention. 

“ Well, 1 was a-going to go scuttling about 
* just as usual, thinking only of not mal^g any 
noise lest I shcmld see the general—heeding no 
more of the grace than of what cook was doing 
at her fire—when that young gentleman, as is 
oeme newly among us, bent forward and began 
to speak it. The eflect upon me was wonder¬ 
ful—it was electric—Mr. Buckminster, you 
know what 1 mean: I stood as one arrested— 
I couldn’t have moved or not cared if it had been 
never so—really couldnH. It seemed to me 
as if he truly teas thanking God for the good 
things that were set before them. Their plenty, 
and their comfort, and their abundance; it seem¬ 
ed to me as if things were opened to my mind— 
what 1 had never thought of before—who it was 
—who did give them, and us after them, all sorts 
of delicacies, and food, and drink, when others 
might be wanting a morsel of bread; and I 
seemed to bo standing before Him—I felt need 

to thank Him with the rest.All this flashed 

through me like lightning; but he had done in 
a moment, and they all sat down.'* 

‘'How beautiful Thomas docs talk when he 
has a mind,” whispered the under-housemaid 
to the under-laundry-maid. “ What a fine tall 
young man he is, and what a gift of the gab.” 

‘•Well,” said the rest, ‘‘go on—is there any 
more ?” * 

“ Yes, there is more. Someway, I could not 
get it out of my head—I kept thinking of it ail 
dinner. It was as much as I could do to mind 
what 1 was about; and once I made such a clat¬ 
ter in putting a knife and fork upon a plate, that 
if it hadn’t been fur the greatest good luck in the 
world, 1 should have got it. But the general 
was talking quite complacent like with the two 
young gentlemen, and by huge good fortune 
never heeded.” 

“Well!” 

“ Well, when I got into the pantry and began 
washing up, I had more time for quiet reflection. 
And this is what 1 thought. What a lot of lub¬ 
berly, inanimated, ungrateful, stupid slaves wc 
all most be. Here, serving an earthly master, 
to the best of our abilities, for a few beggarly 
pounds, and for b» meat and drink and line 
clothing; and very well contented, moreover, 
when there’s roast beef of a Sunday, or pluni- 
pudding, and a glass of wine besides on a wed¬ 
ding-day or a birth-day; and thank him, and feel 
pleased with him, and anxious next day to do 
better than ordinary, mayhap—And there’s the 
Great Master—the Lord and Giver of all, who 
made us by hLs hand, and created us by his 
power, and feeds us by his bounty, and shelters 
us by his care; and all for no go^ of bis, but 
ours—simply ours. For what’s he to get of it, 
but the satisfaction of his merciful and generous 
spirit, when he sees his ptjor creatures happy ? 

• • . . And we are such dolts! such asses ! such! 


brute beasts! such stocks! such stones! that 
here we go on from day to day, enjoying the 
life he gives us, eating the bre^ and meat he 
gives us, drinking his good refreshments, resting 

upon his warm beds, and so on.Every 

day, and every day, and every day—and who 
among us, I, most especially for one, ever thinks, 
except may be by scuttling through a few rig¬ 
marole words—ever thinks, 1 say, of thanking 
Him for it—of lifting up a warm, honest heart, 
of tnie real thanking, I mean ? Of loving Him 
the better, and trying to serve and please Him 
the better—when He, great and powerful as Ho 
is—Lord of all the lords, emperors, and kings, 
that ever wore crowns and coronets in this world 
—condescends to let us thank Him, to liAe us to 
thank Him, and to take pleasure in our humble 
love and service!” 

He paused—every eye was fixed upon the 
speaker. 

“ And, therefore, continued Thomas, turning 
to the laundry-maid, who stood there with a 
tear in her eye; ‘‘therefore. Mistress Mary, I 
nm pleased with, and 1 do Hire these new ways 
of going on, as you say; and 1 bless God, and 
hope to do it vi-ell in my prayers this night, for 
having at fast made of us whut 1 call a regular 
Christian family.” 

I have told you, a little in the way of antici¬ 
pation, that the popularity of Mr. St. Legcr’s 
new measures was not confined to the kitchen; 
but that the general, by slow steps, gradually 
conformed to the new usages established at the 
Hazels. 

Lctticc and Catherine had not long to take it 
it turns to .stay out with him, playing backgam¬ 
mon, at the time of evening prayers. * 

At first it was a polite—” Oh, pray don’t 
think of staying in the drawing-room upon my 
account; 1 can do very well by myself.” .... 
Next it was, “ Nay, rather than that, 1 will go 
into the^ library too; why should I not ?” He 
began to feel, at first, probably, from a vague 
souse of propriety only, but before lonar from 
better reasons, that it was not very seemly for 
the master of the house alone to be absent, when 
the worship of God wa.s cuing on in his family. 

So there he might, as I told yon, ere long be 
seen, regularly at night—in the morning more 
and more regularly—muttering the res{a)nses 
between his teeth at first; at length, saying 
them aloud, and with greater emphnsi.s than 
any of the rest of the little congregation. His 
once majc.stic figure, now bent with age, tower¬ 
ing above the rest; and his eagle eye of author¬ 
ity, still a.stonishingly piercing, rolling round 
from time to time, upon the watch to detect 
and rebuke, by a glance, the slightest sign of 
inattention upon the part of any of those assem¬ 
bled. 

It was a beautiful picture that evening meet¬ 
ing for prayer, for the library was a very ancient 
room, it having retained the old fittings put in 
at the time the 41azels was built, some three 
! half centuries ago. The massive and handsome 
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book-oases of dark oakj the family piotures, 
grim with age, which hung above them; the 
urns and he^ of old philosophers and poets 
adorning the cornice; the lofty chimney-piece, 
with the family arms carved and emblazoned 
over it; the massive oaken chairs, with their dark- 
green morocco cushions; the reading-desk; the 
large library table, covered with portfolios of 
rare prints; and large books containing fine 
illustrated ^itions of the standard authors of 
England; gave a somewhat serious, almost re¬ 
ligious as)>ect to the apartment. 

Mrs. Melwyn, in her soft gray silks and fine 
laces; her fair, colorless cheek; her tender eyes 
bent downward; her devout, gentle, meek, hum¬ 
ble attitude and expression; Catherine by her 
side, in ail the full bloom of health and happi¬ 
ness ; that charming-looking, handsome Edgar; 
and L^tioe, with so much character in her 
countenance, seated upon one side of the room, 
formed a charming row of listening faces, with 
this rugged, magnificent-looking old general at 
their head. 

On the opposite side wore—the grave, stern, 
old housekeeper, so fat, so grave, and .so impos¬ 
ing ; Mrs. Melwyn's new maid, a pretty young 
woman, in the lightest po.ssible apfilogy for a 
cup, trimmed with pink ribbons; the laundry- 
maid, so serious, and sitting .stiff and starched 
us one of her own clear muslins; the cook and 
housemaid looking os attentive as they could; 
and the under-servants staring with vacant eyes 
—eyes that looked as if they were ready to drop 
out of their heads; Mr. Buckminster, as the 
charming Dickens has it, so “ respectable 
Thomas, all spirit and enthusiasm; and Charles 
doing all in his power not to fall asleep. 

• At the table the young minister, with that 
interesting and ino.st delicate face of his; his tall, 
wasted figure bonding forward, his fair, emaci¬ 
ated hands re.sting upon the book, from which, 
in a voice low and feeble, but most penetrating 
and sweet, he read. ^ 

They would come back to the drawing-room 
in such a composed, happy, cheerful frame of 
mind. The general more remarkably so. He 
f"lt more self-.sati.sfactiun than the others; bc- 
muse the course of proceeding was so new to 
him that he imagined it to be very {Kirtioularly 
meritorious. A bit of a pharisee you will think 
—but not the least of that, I assure you. Only 
people, at their first trying of such paths, do 
often find them mo.st peculiarly paths of pleas¬ 
antness and ways of peace; aiul, this sort of 
peace, this being at ease with the eonscience, 
is, to be sure, very soothing and comfortable. 

In short, nothing could proceed better than 
things did; and every one was quite content 
but the charming match-maker, Catherine. 

She watched, and watched with the greatest 
interest; but watch as she might, she could de¬ 
tect no symptoms of falling in love upon the 
part of Mr. St. Leger. 

He spent, indeed, the whole of his morning.s 
either in his own room or in th^library, absorlted 
in the books of divinity, of which there happened 
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to bo a very valuable collection; a coUeotion 
whioh had dept undisturbed upon the shelves 
for many and many a long year. These afibrded 
to him a source of interest and improvement 
which he had never enjoyed since he had left 
the too often neglected libraiy of the small col¬ 
lege whore he had been educated. He was * 
ready to devour them. Every moment of time 
he considered his own—and the whole of the 
morning was chiefly at his disposal—was devot¬ 
ed to them; with the exception, be it mentioned, 
of a large portion, which, when the weather 
would allow, was spent in visiting among the 
poor a£ that end of the parish. 

At dinner Mr. St. Leger for the first time 
joined the family party. When he did, however, 
it must be confes.sed, he made ample amends for 
his absence, and was excessively agreeable. He 
had great powers of conversation, and evidently 
considered it his duty to exert himself to raise 
the tone of conversation at the general’s table, 
so as to make the time pass pleasantly with the 
old man. In this Edgar and Catherine seconded 
him to the best of their power. 

Letticu said little. She sat at the bottom 
of the table, by Mr. St. Leger; but though he 
often addre.ssod her—taking caro that she should 
not feel left dbt—as did Catherine also, she was 
very silent. Sho had not, indeed, much that 
she could venture to say. When conversation 
took this higher tone, she felt afraid of her own 
ignorance; and then she first knew what it was 
to lament not having had a better education. 

As they grew more intimate—^for people who 
sit side by side at dinner every day can not help 
growing intimate—Mr. St. Leger would gently 
remark upon this reserve; and one day he began 
to spc.-ik openly upon the subject. He had at¬ 
tributed her silence, 1 believe, to a bashful feel¬ 
ing of inferiority in rank; for her face was so 
intelligent and full of meaning, that he did not 
divine its real cause, so he said, with a certain 
gentle abruptness which became him much : 

“ 1 have discovered a fault in you, Miss Ar¬ 
nold, at last; though every body here seems to 
think it impossible you should have one. May 
I tell you of it ?” 

“ Oh! if you once begin with my faults, I 
am afraid you will never have done. I know 
the length of the score that might bo summed 
up against me, thnuirh others are so good-natured 
as to forget it. Yes, indeed, I shall be much 
obliged to you.’’ 

Don't you think it is the duty of all to exert 
themselves in a family party, to make conver¬ 
sation circulate in an agreeable manner?'* 

“ To be sure, I do—and” . . • how well you 
perform that duty, she was prompted to say, 
but she did not. She hesitated a little, and 
then added—• And, perhaps, you think I do not 
do that so much as 1 ought to do." 

Precisely. You will not bo angry. No, 
you can not bo angry. You never arc. Tha 
most trying and provoking things, I observe, 
can not rulBo you. So I will venture to say, 
that I think you don’t play fair by me. We are 
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both hue chiefly to make onnelves agreeable, I 
believc{ and I sometimes wish I had a little 
more aasistaace in that duty frmn one who, I 
am sure, ooold perform it ad mir a b ly, if she so 
pleased.” 

Lattice shook her head. Then she said, 
with her usual simplicity, ” I used to talk more 
before you came.” 

“ Did you ? But that’s not quite generous, 
is it, to throw the whole burden upon me now 
I am come, instead of sharing it ? Why will 
you not talk now?” 

” Simply, because I can’t. Oh, Mr. St. Leger! 
the talk is so difierent since you came here, and 
I feel my own incapacity so sadly—^my own ig¬ 
norance so forcibly—should say so painfully; 
but Uiat, indeed, is not my own fault, and that 
takes the worst pain, yon know, out of things.” 

“ Ignorant I” he said: “ of what ?” 

** Of all these things you talk about. I used 
to pick up a little from the newspapers, but now 
I ^Te done reading them I seem literally to 
know nothing.” 

“ Nothing! Nothing about books, I suppose 
yon mean; for yon seem to me to understand 
men and things better than most people I have 
met with.” 

”1 have experienced more, perhaps, than 
most girls of my age have done, through my 
poverty and misfortunes; but what is that?” 

“ Ah, Miss Arnold! what is it but the best 
part of all knowledge; to understand one’s self 
and others; ^the best of all possessions; to pos- 
se.ss one’s own spirit. But I beg your pardon, 
I will only add, that I do not, by what I say. 
Intend at all to undervalue the advantages of 
reading, or the happiness of having a love of 
reading. Do you love reading ?” 

“ Why, I don’t quite know. 1 find the books 
I read aloud to Mrs. Melwyn often very tire¬ 
some, I must confess.” 

“ And what sort of books do yon read to Mrs. 
Melwyn ?” 

“ Why, only two sorts—^novels and essays.” 

He laughed a little, in his quiet way, and 
then said, “ 1 wonder at any young lady disliking 
novels; I thought it was the very reading they 
liked best; but as for essays, with very few ex- 
oeptions, I must own I share m your distaste for 
them.” 

“ I can’t underslipnd them very often. I am 
ashamed to say it; but the writers use such fine 
language and such strange new words, and then 
they go over and over again upon the same 
thought, and Ulustrate it twenty different ways, 
when one happy illustration, I think, would be 
so much better; I like a writer who marches 
promptly through a subject; those essayists 
seem as if they never could have done.” 

“ What you say is just, in msmy instances, I 
think. It is a pity yon have not tried other 
reading./i;,History, travels, poetry; you can not 
think bVw pleasantly suck subjects seem to fill 
and enlarge the mind. And if yon have a little 
time of your ow'n, you can not eiuiljr believe, 
perhaps, how much may be done. Even with 


an hour each day, steady reading, a vast 
deal.” 

"AhI but where shall I begin? Every 
body reads Hume’s History of England first, 
and I have never even done that; and if I were 
to begin I should never get to the end of it.” 

” Oh, yes, but you wodd, and be surprised to 
find how soon that end had arrived, and what a 
: pleasant jonmey you bad made. But if you are 
frightened at Hume, and I own he look* formid¬ 
able, let me select you something in the library, 
to commence operations vrith, which will not 
quite so alarming.” 

” Oh! if yon would . . . .” 

“ With the greatest pleasure in the world. 
If you will allow me to assist yon a little in tfaq- 
choice of your books, I think, with the virtue of 
perseverance—and I know yon have all the vir¬ 
tues—^you would get through a good dial in a 
comparatively short space of time; and when I 
reflect how much it would add to your happiness, 
as it does to every one’s happiness, I confess I 
can not feel easy till I have set you going.” 

This conversation had been carried on in a 
low voice, while the rest had been talking over 
some family matters together. The speakers 
at the head of the table stopped, and the silence 
aroused the two. Catherine glanced at them 
suddenly; she saw Lettice color a little, but 
Mr. St. Leger preserved the most provoking 
composure. 

The evenings Mr. St. Leger devoted exclu¬ 
sively to the good pleasure of the general. He 
read the newspapers, making them the vehicle 
of the most intelligent and agreeable comments, 
ho looked out the places mentioned in the maps, 
and had something perpetually to say that was 
interesting of this or that. He answered every 
question the general wanted solved in the clev¬ 
erest manner; and, in short, he so won upon 
the old man’s heart, that he became quite at¬ 
tached to him. The evenings, once so heavy, 
and spent in a sort of irritable fretfulness, became 
quite delightful to him; nor were they less de¬ 
lightful to others. At last, things came to that 
pass that the wearisome backgammon was given 
up, and reading aloud took its place. The ladies 
worked and road in turns, Edgar taking double 
tides, and Mr. St. Leger doing a little, which 
he insisted upon, assuring them that it did not 
hurt his chest at all. He was, indeed, getting 
stronger and better eveiy day; he was a beau¬ 
tiful reader. 

Lettice sat plying her busy needle, but with 
a countenance so filled with intelligent pleasure, 
that it is not to be wondered at if Mr. St. Leger, 
when his reading was over, and ho had nothing 
else to do, and, the books being usually such as 
he was well acquainted with, not much at the 
moment to think of, took pleasure in observing 
her. 

Ho had not forgotten his promise of selecting 
authors for her own private studios; he seemed 
to take much benevolent pleasure in endeavor¬ 
ing to compensate to this generous and excellent 
creature, for the intellectual disadvantages of a 
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life devoted to others as* hers bad been- He 
usually, also, found or m^e an opportunity for 
talking over with her what she h^ been read¬ 
ing ; and, he believed, in all sinoerity, and so 
did she, that ho was actuated in these proceed¬ 
ings merely, as I said, by the disinterested de¬ 
sire of offering compensation for past saoriftees; 
stimulated by the very high value he himself 
attached to mental cultivation, regarding it as 
the best source of independent happiness both 
for men and women. 

But whatever were the motives with which 
he began this labor of kindness, it is certain as 
he proceeded therein a vast deal more interest 
and pleasure were mingled up with this little 
task than had been the case at first. 

' Her simple, nnaffectod purity of heart; her 
single-mindedness, unstained by selfish thought, 
pride, or vanity, or folly, in its simplicity arid 
singleness of purpose, were displayed before 
him. The generous benevolence of purpose; 
the warm and grateful piety; the peculiar right- 
mindedncs.s; the unaffected love for all that wa.s 
excellent, true, good, or beautiful, and the hap¬ 
py facility of detecting all that was good or 
benedcial wherever it was to bo found, and 
wherever observed; the sweet cheeiTulness and 
repose of the character; that resemblance to a 
green field, which I have beard a huslmnd of 
only too sensitive a nature gratefully attribute 
to his partner; all this -worked strongly, though 
unmarked. 

Mr. St. Leger began to experience a sense 
of a sweetness, solace, and enjoyment, in the 
pre.Konce of Lcttice Arnold, that he had not 
found upon this earth for years, and which he 
never had ho;ied to find again. 

• But all this time he never dreamed of falling 
in love. His imagination never traveled so far 
as to think of such a thing as appropriating this 
rare, blessing to himself. To live with her was 
his destiny at present, and that seemed happiness 
enoosh; and, inilccd he scarcely had got so far 
ns to acknowledge to his own heart, how much 
h«p]iines.s that privilege conferred. 

She, on her side, was equally tranquil, un¬ 
disturbed by the slightest participation in the 
lomancc Catherine would so gloilly have com¬ 
menced. She went on contentedly, profiting 
by his instructions, delighting in his company, 
and adoring his goodness; but would as soon 
have thought of appropriating some “bright 
particular star” to herself as this gifted man. 

bho doomed him too infinitely her superior. 

Well, it is no use keeping the matter in sus¬ 
pense any longer. You all see how it must end. 

Yon do not fret and worry yourselves as 
Catherine did, and abuse Mr. St. Leger for his 
indifference. You see plainly enough that two 
such very nice people, and so excellently suited 
to each other, must, thrown together as they 
were every day, end by liking each other; which, 
but for the previous arrangements of the excel¬ 
lent Catherine, would have been a very perplex¬ 
ing business to all parties. • 

When at last—just before Edgar and his 
VoL. 1.—No. '3.—B B 
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wife were going to sail for Canada, and he and 
she were making their farewell visit at the 
Hazels—when at last Mr. St. Leger, after having 
looked for two or three days very miserable, and 
having avoided every one, and particularly poor 
Lettice—to whom he had not spoken a word all 
that time, and who was miserable at the idea * 
that she must have offended him—when at last, 

I he took Edgar out walking, and then: confessed 
that he thought it no longer right, safe, or hon¬ 
orable, for him to remain at the Hazels, finding, 
as ho did, that one creature was becoming too 
dear to him; and he trembled every moment, 
lest by betraying his secret he might disturb 
her serenity. When at last the confession was 
made, and Edgar reported it to his wife—then 
Catherine was ready to jump for joy. In vain 
Edgar strove to look wise, and tell her to be 
reasonable. In vain he represented all the ob¬ 
jections that must bo urged against her out-of- 
the-way scheme, as he was ill-natured enough 
to call it. She would hear of none. 

No, nothing. She was perfectly unreasonable 
—her husband told her so—^but it was all in 
vain. Men are more easily discouraged at the 
idea of any proceeding out of the usual course 
than women arc. They do not, I think, set so 
much value hpon abstract happiness, if I may 
use the term ; they think more of the attending 
circumstance.*!, and less of that one ingredient— 
genuine happiness—than women do. 

Catherine could and would think of nothing 
else, but how perfectly these two were suited 
to each other, and how excessive!/happy they 
would be. 

Dear, good thing 1 how she labored in the 
cause, ami what a world of contradiction and 
trouble she had to go through. First, there was 
Mr. St. Leger himself, to be persuaded to be 
happy upon her plan, the only possible plan 
under the circumstances; then there was Let¬ 
tice to persuade that Mr. St. Leger’s happiness 
and dignity would not be hazarded; then there 
was Edgar to reason out of calling her roman¬ 
tic ; ami last of all there was the general, for 
Mrs. Melwyn, I consider, as Catherine did, al¬ 
ready persi^ed. 

This last task did appear formidable. She 
put it off as long as she could ; sho got every 
body else in the right frame of mind licfore she 
ventured upon it; she had persuaded both Ed¬ 
gar and Mrs. Melwyn to second her, if need 
were, and at length, with a dreadful feeling of 
trepidation, she broached the subject to the old 
veteran. With all the coolness she could mus¬ 
ter she began her speech, and laid the whole 
matter before him. Ho did not interrupt her 
while sho spoke by one single word, or remark, 
good, bad, or indifferent. It was awful—her 
poor little heart fluttered, as if it were going 
to stop; she expected the storm every instant 
to burst forth in some terrible outbreak. She 
sat there shuddering at her own rawness. If 
even Edgar had called her absurd, what would 
her father do! If St. Leger himself had been 
so difficult to manage, what would the old 
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general say! He said nothing. She would not 
disconraged; she began to speak again, to 
raoapitnlate every argument; she -wanned with 
the subject; she was earnest, eloquent, pathetic 
—tears were in the good creature’s eyes; still 
he was silent. At last, wearied out with use¬ 
less exertion, she ceased to urge the matter any 
further; and endeavoring to conquer her feelings 
of deep disappointment, looked up in his face to 
see whether the slightest relenting expression 
was visible in it. No; his eyes were fixed upon 
the floor; he seemed lost in deep thought. 

“Papa,” she ventured to say, “have you 
heard all I have been saying ?” • 

“Yes, child.” 

Silence again for a feW minutes, then— 
Catherine, did you ever know me do a good 
action in your life ?” 

“ Dear papa, what a question 1” 

“Did 3^00 ever know me, I say, to do one 
thoroughly generous, benevolent action, without 
regard to self in the slightest degree—such ns 
I call—such as alone merits the name of a really 
good action? If you ever did, 1 can't easily 
forgive you.” 

“ Dearest papa! w’hat have I done ? Did I 
ever say ? Did I ever hint ? Dear papa!” and 
she looked ready to cry. * 

“Did you ever?—no—I know you never 
did.” 

“ Don’t say so—don’t think so badly of me, 
papa.” 

“ I’m njt thinking badly of you, child—God 
forbid; for well he knows if I ever did one really 
generous, benevolent action—one without refer¬ 
ence to self.. Heaven bless thee, thou 

dearest thing, thy life seems only made up of 
such actions; but 1 say again, did you ever?— 
No; I know you never did—and I’ll tell yon 
why I know it.” 

“ Ah, papa 1 What can you mean ?” 

“ Because,” he went on without seeming to 
mind her emotion, “because, I observe, that 
whenever you want to Mcsuade other people— 
your mother, or Edgar, W Lettice, for instance 
—to do something you’ve set your heart upon, 
yon hussy—^yon always enlarge upon the happi¬ 
ness it will give to other people; but when you’re 
trying to come round me, you only talk of 
how comfortable it -will make myself.” 

She conld on]|^ titter a faint exclamation. 
The accusation, if aocosation it may be called, 
was not to be denied. 

“Now, Catherine, since this yonng man came 
into the house, what with his conversation, he’s 
a most gentlemanlike, agreeable converser as 
ever I met with . . .*• and the prayers, and the 
chapters, and such like; and, in short, a certain 
new tone of thought altogetlmr; there has been 
gradually something new growing np in me. 
I have at times begun to think back upon my 
life, wiNo recollect what a nasty, mean, greedy, 
calonla^g, selfish fellow I’ve ^n throughout, 
never troubling myself about other people’s 
comforts, or so on, but going on as if every body 
was only created to promote mine; and I’d have 


been glad, Catherine, before I went into my 
grave, which won’t be long too—^I own to yon 
I would have been glad, for once in my life to 
have done a purely good, unselfish thing—made 
a sacrifice, as you pious folk call it; and, there¬ 
fore, to own the truth, I have been very sorry, 
and could not help feeling disappointed, as here 
you've sat prosing this half hour and more, show¬ 
ing me -what a great deal I was to get by this 
notable arrangement of yours.” 

“ Papa!—dearest—dear papa!” 

“ Be quiet—I have ind^—I’d have liked 
to have had something to give up, instead of its 
being, as I verily believe it is, the most charm¬ 
ingly delightful scheme for your mother and me 
that ever was hit upon— for that man is the 
happiness of my life—my body’s comfort and 
my soul’s health—and Lettice is more like a 
dear child than any thing else to that poor 
mother of yours, whom I have not, perhaps, 
been so considerate of as I ought; and to have 
them thus fixed together in this house, is better 
luck than could be conceived, such as scarcely 
ever happens in this world to any body; and far 
better than I—almost better than your poor 
mother de-sen'es. So you're a darling little 
courageous creature for planning it, when I'll 
be bound they all thought you a fool, so have it 
all your own way, and give your old father n 
kis.s,” M’hich she joyfully did. “ And now yon 
go to Mr. St. Leger, and tell him from me, that 
if he consents to this scheme 1 .shall esteem it 
the greatest favor and satisfaction that was ever 
conferred upon me in my life. 1 know what it 
is to be thus trusted by such a man—I know the 
confidence on his part which such an arrange¬ 
ment implies—and you may add, that if he will 
only extend to me his usual indulgence fur humati 
folly and frailt)', I will do every thing ih.at is in 
the power of an ill-tempered, good-for-nothing, 
selfish old fellow, to prevent him repenting his 
bargain. And tell Lettice she’s a darling, ex- 
celienj creature; and I have thought so long, 
though I have said little about it, and she has 
been like an angel of love and pcatse in out 
family; and if she will only go on os she has 
done, she will make us all as happy as the day 
is long; and tell your mother 1 wish I did not 
enjoy the thoughts of this so much my.self, that 
I might have the pleasure of making an olTcring 
of my satisfaction to her.” 

“ Dear!—dear beloved papa!” 

“Stop a little, child; Edgar and you will 
have to pay the piper, yon know.” 

“Oh, gladly I thankfully!” 

“Because you .see, my dear, if these two 
people marry and live with ns, and become as 
children, I must treat them, in a manner, as 
children, and make a little codicil to my vrtl; 
and you and Edgar will be something the worso 
for it. But, bless you, child, there’s enough 
for all.” 

“And bless yon, my honored, generous father, 
for thinking so; that there is. Edgar and I 
only carncstlysdesired this; thank you, thank 
you, ten thousand times.” 
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I will only detain yoi^ for a fow moments' within the walls of an English University, short* 
longer, to toll you that the soheme was carried , ly after the date of its publication. The keen 
into execution, and fully answered the hopes of' dark eye of the youthful auditor fixed itself in 
the generous contriver. | searching scrutiny upon the preacher, and a few 

Mr. St. Leger found, in the attachment of | years later his graceful and graphic pen drew 
Lettioo, a compensation for the cruel sufferings the following sketch: 

of his past life; and, under her tender and as- “ I was a good deal surprised and perplexed 
siduons care, he speedily recovered his health with the first glimpse I obtained of h|^ counte* 
and his powers of usefulness. She, while per- nance, for the light that streamed faintly upon 
forming a woman’s best and happiest part, that it for the moment did not reveal any thing like 
of proving the true happiness of an admirable that general outline of feature and visage for 
and a superior man, contrived likewise to fulfill which my fancy had, by some strange working 
all her other duties in the most complete and of presentiment, prepared me: By-and-by, how- 
exemplary manner. ever, the light became stronger, and I was 

It would be difficult to say, whether the hap- enabled to study the minutun of his face pretty 
piness she felt or conferred was the greater. leisurely, while be leaned forward and read 
Exceptional people may venture upon ex- aloud the words of the Psalm, for that is always 
ceptional measures. Those who are a great done in Scotland, not by the clerk, but the 
deal more sweet tempered, and loving, and clergyman himself. At first sight, no doubt, 
good, and reasonable than others, may venture his face is a coarse one, but a mysterious kind 
to seek happiness in ways that the generality of meaning breathes from every part of it, that 
would be m^ to attempt. such os have eyes to seo can nut be long with- 

And sensible, well-principled, right-tempered out discovering. It is very pale, and the large, 
human beings, one may take into close family half-closed eyelids have a certain drooping mel- 
intimacy, and discard that reserve, and those oncholy weight about them, which interested 
arm's-length proceedings, which people’s faults, me very much. I understood not why. The 
in too many cases, render prudent and ncc- lips, too, arc .<iingularly pensive in their mode 
essary. of falling down at the sides, although there is 

It was because the subjects of Catherine's no want of richness and vigor in their central 
schemes wore so excellent, that the object of fullness of curve. The upjwr lip, from the nose 
thorn was so wise. downward, is separated by a very deep line, 

I have now told you how perfectly they an- which gives a sort of leonine firmness of cx- 
swered upon trial; and I am only sorry that the pression to all the lower part of the face. The 
world contains so very fow with whom one cheeks are square and strong, in texture like 
could venture to make the same experiment. pieces of marble, with the cheek-bones very 
For a very large portion of possible happiness broad and prominent. The eyes themselves are 
i^ thrown away, because people are not fit to light in color, and have a strange dreamy heavi- 
tako part in plans of this nature—plans wherein nc-ss, that conveys any idea rather than that of 
one shall give what he has, to receive back dullncs.s, but which contrasts in a wonderful 
what ho wants; and thus the true social com- manner with the dazzling watery glare they 
munisin be established. exhibit when expanded in their sockets, and 

_ illuminated into all their flame and fervor in 

• some moment of high entranced enthusiasm. 

iFrom the Memoir* of Da ^olmers, Vol. IF., unpub- Bqj tjjg shape of the forehead is, perhaps, the 

* ° most singular part of the whole visage; and, 

RECOLLECTIONS OF DR.‘ CHALMERS, indeed, it presents a mixture so vert* sii gnlor, 

iti.s personal appearance in the pulpit. fonns commonly exhibited only in the widest 

separation, that it is no wonder I should have 

T he first sermon which Mr. Chalracr.s preach- required some little time to comprehend the 
cd in Glasgow was delivered before the meaning of it. In the first place, it is without 
Soeict}' of the Sons of the Clergy, on Thursday exception the most marked mathematical foro- 
ihe 30th day of March, 1815, a few months head I over met with—being far wider across 
after his appointment, and a few months pre- the eyebrows than either Mr. Pl.ayfnir’s or Mr. 
vious to his admission as minister of the Tron Le.slic’s—and having the eyebrows themselves 
Church. The recent excitement of the canvass, lifted up at their exterior ends quite out of the 
the rumors strange and various, which crossing usual line, a peculiarity which Spurzheim had 
the breadth of Scotland were circulating in all remarked in the countenances of almost all the 
quarters through the city, the quickened curi- great mathematical or calculating geniuses— 
osity of opponents, the largo but somewhat such, for example, if I rightly remember, as Sir 
tremulous expectation of friends, drew together Isaac Newton himself, Kaestener, Euler, and 
a vast multitude to hear him. Among the many others. Immediately above the extraor- 
crowd which filled the church was a 3 'oung dinary breadth of this region, which, in tha 
Oxfoul student, himself the son of a Scottish heads of most mathematical persons, is sur- 
minister. who had been suiqiri^ by hearing mounted by no fine {wints of organization what- 
Mr. Chalmers’s work on the T.videncos of ever, immediately above this, in the forehead, 
Christianity mentioned with high approval, there is au arch of imagination, carrying out the 
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■ammit boldly and roundly, in a style to which | England or Sootlanif, or in any other country, any 
the heads of vei^ few poets present any thing j preacher whose eloquence is capable of produc- 
comparable, whUe over this again there is a ing an effect so strong and irresistible as his.” * 
grand apex of high and solemn veneration and 

love, such as might have graced the bust of First Deuvxrt of the Astromomicat. 
Plato himself, and such as in living men I had DiscotrasES.-— At the time of Dr. Chalmers’s 
never beheld equaled in any but the majestic settlement in Glasgow it was the custom that 
head of Canova. The whole is edged with a the clergymen of the city should preach in 
few crisp dark locks, which stand forth boldly, rotation on Thursday in the Tron Church, a 
'and afibrd a fine reli^ to the death-like paleness duty which, as their number was then but 

of those massive temples.Of all human eight, returned to each within an interval of 

compositions there is none surely which loses so two months. On Thursday, the 23d of No- 
much as a sermon does when it is made to ad- vember, 1815, this week-day service devolved 
dress itself to the eye of a solitary student in his on Dr. Chalmers. The entire novelty of the 
closet and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty discourse delivered upon this occasion, and the 
mingled congregation, through the very voice promise held out by the preicher that a series 
which nature has enriched with notes more ex- of similar discourses was to follow, excited the 
pressive than words can ever be of the meanings liveliest interest, not in his own congregation 
and feelings of its author. Neither, perh^pis, alone, but throughout the whole community, 
did the world ever possess any orator whose He had presented to his hearers a sketch of the 
minutest peculiarities of gesture and voice have recent discoveries of astronomy—distinct in 
more power in increasing the effect of what he outline, and drawn with all the cose of one 
nays—whose deliveiy, in other words, is the who was himself a master in the science, yet 
first, and the second, and the third excellence gorgeously magnificent in many of its details, 
of his oratory—more truly than is‘that of Dr. displaying, amid “the brilliant glow of a 
Chalmers. And yet were the spirit of the man blazing* e]o(}uence,” t the sublime poetry of 
less gifted than it is, there is n6 question these, the heavens. In his subsequent discourses Dr. 
his lesser peculiarities, would never have been Chalmers propo.»ed to discuss the argument or 
numbered among his points of excellence. His rather prejudice against the Christian Revcla- 
voice is neither strong nor melodioas, his ges- tion which grounds itself on the vostness and 
tures are neither easy nor graceful j but, on the variety of those unnumbered worlds which lie 
contrary^ extremely rude and awkward; his scattered over the immeasurable fields of 
pronunciation is not only broadly national, but space. This discussion oceupied all the Thur.s- 
broadly provincial, distorting almost every word day services allotted to him during the year 
he utters into some barbarous novelty, which, 1816. The spectacle which presented itself 
had his hearer leisure to think of such things, in the Trongate upon the day of the delivery 
might be productive of an effect at once ludi- of each new astronomical discourse, wat a 
crous and offensive in a singular degree. But, most singular one. Long ere the bell began 
of a truth, these are things which no listener *o toll, a stream of people might be seen pour- 
can attend to while this great preacher stands ing through the passage w’hich led into the 
before him armed with all the weapons of the Tron Church. Across the street, and immi 
most commanding eloquence, and swaying ail diatcly opposite to this passage, was the old 
around him with its imperial rule. At first, reading-room, where all the Gla>.guw merchants 
indeed, there is nothing to make one suspect met. So soon, however, as the gathering 
what riches are in store. He commences in a quickening stream upon the opposite side of tl 
low, drawling key, which has not even the street gave the accustomed warning, out flowed 
merit of being solemn, and advances from sen- tbe occupants of the coffee-room; the pages of 
tenoe to sentence, and from paragraph to para- fhe Herald or the Courier were for a while for- 
graph, while you seek in vain to catch a single saken, and during two of the best business hours 
echo that give^ promise of that which is to of the day the old reading-room wore a strange 
omne. There is, mi the contrary, an appear- aspect of desolation. The busiest mcrchani.s 
ance of constraint about him that affects and of the city were wont, indeed, upon those mcm- 
distresses you. You are afraid that his breast orablc days to leave their desks, and kind ma-x- 
is weak, and that even the slight exertion he tom allowed their cicrk.s and apprentices to 
makes may be too much for it. But then, with follow their example. Out of the very heart of 
what tenfold richness does this dim preliminary the great tumult an hour or tw’o stood redeemed 
curtain make the glories of his eloquence to for the highc.st exercises of the spirit; and the 
shine forth, when the heated spirit at length low traffic of earth forgotten, heaven and it.‘< 
shakes from it its chill confining fetters, and high economy and its human sympathies and 
buiWi out elate and rejoicii^ in the full splendor eternal interests, engrossed the mind at least 

of ps disimprisoned wings.I have heard and the fancy of congregated thousands. 

many men deliver sermons far better arranged In January, 1817, this series of discourses 
in regard to argument, and have heard very ^as announced ns ready for publication. It 
many deliver sermons far more nniform in ele- bad general^ been a matter of so muoh com- 
gnnee both of conception and of style; but most, Lti^Tto kU KiMfolk, Sd edit. vol. UL pp 

unquestionably, I have never heard, either in | s67-!n3. t Foster. 
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mcroial risk to issuo a volume of sermons from 
the press, that recourse had been often had in 
such oases to publication by subscription. Dr. 
Chalmers’s publisher, Mr. Smith, had hinted 
that perhaps this method ought in this instance 
also to be tried. “ It is far more agreeable to 
my feelings,” Dr. Chalmers wrote to him a few 
days before the day of publication, “that the 
book should be introduced to the general market, 
and sell on the public estimation of it, than that 
the neighborhood here should bo plied in all the 
shops with subscription papers, and as much as 
possible wrung out of their partialities for the 
author.” Neither author nor publisher had at 
this time the least idea of the extraordinary 
success which was awaiting their forthcoming 
volume. It was’ published on the 28th of 
January, 1817. In ten weeks 6000 copies had 
been disposed of, the demand showing no symp¬ 
tom of decline. Nino editions were called for 
within a year, and nearly 20,000 copies were in 
circulation. Never previously, nor ever since, 
has any volume of .sermons met with such im¬ 
mediate and general acceptance. The “ Tales 
of my Landlord” had a month’s start in the date 
of publication, and even with such a competitor 
it ran an almost equal race. Not a few curious 
observers were struck with the novel competi¬ 
tion, and wat<;hed with lively curiosity how the 
great Scottish preacher and the great Scottish 
novelist kept for a whole year so nearly abreast 
of one another. It was, besides, the first volume | 
»r Sermons which fairly broke the lines which 
had .separated too long the literary from the 
religious public. Its .secondary merits won au- 
ilicnec fur it in quarters where evangelical 
Christianity was nau.seated and desjiis^. It 
disarmed even the keen hostility of Hazlitt, and 
kept him for a whole forenoon spell-bound be¬ 
neath its power. “ These sermons,” ho says, 
“ran like wild-fire through the country, were 
the darlings of watering-places, were laid in the 
windows of inns, and were to be met with, in all 

places of public resort.We remember 

findingvthc volume in the orehard of the inn at 
Burford Bridge, near Boxhill, and pas-sing a 
whole and very delightful morning in reading it 
without quitting the shade of an apple tree-” 
The attractive volume stole an hour or tw*o 
from the occupations of the greatest statesman 
and orator of the day. “Canning,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “ told roe that he was en¬ 
tirely converted to admiration of Chalmers; so 
is Bobus, whose conversion is thought the greatest 
proof of victory. Canning says there are most 
magnificent passages in his ‘ Astronomical Ser¬ 
mons.’ ” * Four years before this time, through 
the pages of the “Edinburgh Christian In¬ 
structor,” Dr. Chalmers had said, “ Men of 
tasteful and cultivated literature are repelled 

* MemaifB qf tht Lift of the Right Han. Sir Jamrt 
Maekintotk, vol. 11. p. 343. The penon known among 
ilia particular friendi by the name of “ Robua" wna Robert 
Hmith, who had held the oiBcc of A;}(orate-Oencral in 
Bengal, and who ie nut to be confounded with hU oume- 
■ske, the brother of the Rev. Sydnoy Smith. 


from theology at the very outset by the un¬ 
seemly garb in which she is presented to them. 
If there be room for the display of eloquence in 
urgent and pathetic exhortation, in masterly dis¬ 
cussion, in elevating greatness of conception, 
does not theology embrace all these, and will 
not the language that is clearly and appro¬ 
priately expressive of them possess many of the 
constituents and varieties of good writfng ? If 
theology, then, can command such an advantage, 
on what principle should it be kept back from 

her ?.In the subject itself there is a 

grandeur which it were vain to look for in the 
ordinary themes of eloquence or poetry. Let 
writers arise, then, to do it Justice. Let 
them be all things to* all men, that they may 
gain some; and if a single proselyte can be 
thereby drawn from the ranks of literature, let 
all the embellishments of genius and fancy be 
tl4Pwn around the subject. One man has al¬ 
ready done much. Others are rising around 
him, and with the advantage of a higher sub¬ 
ject, they will in time rival the unchristian 
moralists of the day, and overmatch them.” 
Ho was one of the first to answer to his own 
call, to fulfill his own prediction. No single 
writer of our age has done so much to present 
the truths of (Christianity in new forms, and to 
invest them with all the attractions of a fasci¬ 
nating eloquence; nor could a single volume be 
named which has done more than this very 
volume of “ Astronomical Discourses” to soften 
and subdue those prejudices which thp infidelity 
of natural science engenders. 

Effect of his EnoqHENCE.— Sermon on 
Dissipation in Larce Cities. —Dr. Chalmers 
returned to Glasgow on Saturday, the 27th 
December, and on the following day found a 
prodigious crowd awaiting his appearance in 
the Tron Church pulpit. His popularity as a 
preacher was now at its very highest summit, 
and judging merely by the amount of physical 
energy displayed by the preacher, and by the 
palpable and visible effects produced upon his 
hearers, we conclude that it was about this 
period, and within the walls of the Tron 
Church, that by far the roost wonderful ex¬ 
hibitions of his power as a pulpit orator were 
witnessed. “ The Tron Church contains, if I 
mistake not,” says the Rev. Dr. WarJlaw, 
who, as frequently as be could, was a hearer in 
it, “about 1400 hearers, aceoiding to the ordi¬ 
nary allowance of scat-room; when crowded of 
course proportionally more. And, though I can 
not attempt any pictorial sketch of the place, I 
may, in a sentence or two, present you with a 
few touches of the scene which I have, more 
than once or twice, witnessed within its w’alls; 
not that it was at all peculiar, for it resembled 
every other scene where the doctor in those 
days, when his eloquence was in the prime cS 
! its vehemence and splendor, was called to preach. 
There was one particular, indeed, which ren¬ 
dered such a scone, in a city like Glasgow, 
peculiarly striking. I refer to the time of it. 
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To see a place of worship, of the size mention* 
ed, crammed above and below, on a Thurtday 
flarenoon, during the busiest hours of the day, 
with fifteen or sixteen hundred hearers, and 
these of all descriptions of persons, in all de¬ 
scriptions of professional occupation, the busiest 
as well as those who had most leisure on their 
hands, thpse who had least to spare taking care 
so to arrange their business engagements pre- 
Xiously as to make time for the purpose, all 
ponring in through the wide entrance at the 
side of the Tron steeple, half an hour before the 
time of service, to secure a seat, or content if 
too late for this to occupy, as many did, s'tanding 
room—this was, indeed^ a novel and strange 
sight. Nor was it once merely, or twice, but 
month afier month the day was calculated when 
his turn to preach again was to come round, 
and anticipated, with even impatient lon^w, 
by multitudes. " 

“ Suppose the congregation thus assembled— 
pews filled with sitters, and aisles, tova great 
extent, with standers. They wait in eager ex¬ 
pectation. The preacher appears. The devo¬ 
tional exercises of praise and prayer having been 
gone through with unaffected simplicity and 
earnestness, the entire assembly «ct themselves 
for the treat, with feelings very diverse in kind, 
but all eager and intent. There is a hush of 
dead silence. The text is announced, and he 
begins. Every countenance is up—every eye 
bent, with fixed intentness, on the speaker. As 
he kindles <he interest grows. Every breath is 
held—every cough is suppressed—every fidgety 
movement is settled—ever}' one, riveted him¬ 
self by the spell of the impassioned and entranc¬ 
ing eloquence, knows how sensitively his neigh¬ 
bor will resent the very slightest disturbance. 
Then, by-and-by, there is a pause. The speaker 
stops—to gather breath—to wipe hLs forehead 
—^to adjust his gown, and purposely too, and 
wisely, to give the audience, as well as himself, 
a moment or two of relaxation. The moment 
is embraced—^there is free breathing—suppress¬ 
ed coughs get vent—postures are changed— 
there is a universal stir, as of persons who could 
not have endured the constraint much longer— 
the preacher bends forward—his hand is raised 
—all is again hushed. The same stillness and 
strain of unrelaxed attention is rciuiated, more 
intent still, it may be^than before, as the interest 
of the subject and of the speaker advance. And 
so, for periiaps four or five times in the course 
of a sermon, there is the relaxation and the ‘ at 
it again' till the final winding up. 

“ And then, the moment the last word wa.s 
uttered, and foUowed by the —'let tu pray,’ 
there was a scene for which no excuse or palli¬ 
ation can be pleaded but the fact of its having 
beei^'‘’to many a matter of difficulty, in the 
morning of a week-day, to accomplish the ab¬ 
straction of even so much of their time from 
business—the closing prayer completely drowned 
br the hurried rush of large numbers from the 
awes hnd pews to the door; an unseemly scene, 
without doubt, as if so many had come to the 


house of God not worship, but simply to 
enjoy the fascination of human eloquence. Even 
this much it was a great thing for eloquence to 
accomplish. And how diversified soever the 
motives which drew so many together, and the 
emotions awakened and impressions produced 
by what was heard—though, in the terms of the 
text of one of his most overpoweringly stirring 
and faithful appeals, he was to not a few ‘ as 
one that had a pleasant voice and could play 
well on an instrument,’ yet there is abundant 
proof that, in the highest sense, ‘ his labor wa.s 
not in vain in the Lord;’ that the truths which, 
with so much fearless fidelity and impassioned 
earnestness, he delivered, wont in many instances 
farther than the ear, or even the intellect—^that 
they reached the heart, and, by the power of 
the Spirit, turned it to God.” 

“On Thursday, the 12th February, 1818,” I 
now quote from a manuscript of the Rev. Mr. 
Fraser, minister of Kilchrennan, “Dr. Chalmers 
preached in the Tron Church before the Direc¬ 
tors of the Magdalene Asylum. The sermon 
delivered on this occasion was that ‘ On the 
Dissipation of Largo Cities.’ Long before the 
service cvmmcnccd every seat and passage w’as 
crowded to exce.ss, with the exception of the 
front pew of the gallery, which was reserved 
for the magistrates. A \ust number of students 
deserted their classes at the TTniversity and 
were present. This was very particularly the 
case in regard to the Moral Philosophy Class, 
which I attended that session, as ap])cared on 
the following day when the list of abscniccs was 
given in by the person who had called the cata¬ 
logue, and at the same time a petition from 
.several of themselves was handed in to tl«‘ 
professor, praying for a remission of the fine for 
non-attendance, on the ground that they had 
been hearing Dr. Chalmers. The doctor's man¬ 
ner during the whole delivery of that magnificent 
discourse was strikingly animated, while the 
enthusiasm and energy which be threw into 
some of its bursts rendered them quite over¬ 
powering. One exprcs'<inn which ho used, to¬ 
gether with his action, his hxik, and the very 
tones of his voice when it came forth, made a 
most vivid and indelible impression upon my 
memory: ‘ We, at the same time,’ ho said, 
‘ have our eye perfectly open to that great ex¬ 
ternal improvement which has taken place, of 
late years, in the manners of society. There is 
not the same grossness of conversation. There 
is not the same impatience for the withdrawment 
of him who, asked to grace the outset of an 
assembled party, is compelled, at a certain stop 
in the process of conviviality, by the obligations 
of professional decency, to retire from it. There 
is not so frequent an exaction of this as one of 
the established proprieties of social or of fashion¬ 
able life. And if such an exaction was ever 
laid by the omnipotence of custom on a roinUttar 
of Christianity, it is such an exaction as ought 
never, never toabe complied with. It is not for 
him to lend the sanction of his presence 
meeting with which he could not sit to its finid 
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termination. It is not fcA' him to stand associ¬ 
ated, for a single hour, with an assemblage of 
men who begin with hypocrisy, and end with 
downright blackguardism. It is not for him to 
watch the progress of the coming ribaldry, and 
to hit the well-selected moment when talk tuid 
turbulence and boisterous merrimeat are on the 
eve of bursting forth upon the company, and 
carrying them forward to the full acme and up¬ 
roar of their enjoyment. It is quite in vain to 
say, chat he has only sanctioned one part of such 
an entertainment. He has as good as given his 
connivance to the whole of it, and left behind 
him a discharge in full of all its abominations; 
and, therefore, be they who they may, whether 
they rank among the proudest aristocracy of 
our land, or are charioted in splendor along, as 
the wealthiest of our citizens, or ftmmet in the 
robet of magistracy, it is his part to keep as 
^rely and indignantly aloof from such society 
as this, as he would from the vilest and most 
debasing associations of profligacy.’ 

“ I'he words which 1 have underlined do not 
appear in the sermon as printed. While utter¬ 
ing them, which he did with peculiar emphasis, 
accompanying them with a flash from his eye 
and a stamp of his fewt, he threw his right arm 
with clenched hand right across the book-board, 
and brandished it full in the face of the Town 
Council, sitting in array and in state Itefore him. 
Many eyes were in a moment directed toward 
the magistrates. The words evidently fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt, and seemed to startle 
like an electric shock the whole audience." 

Another interesting memorial of this sermon 
is supjilied by Dr. Wardlaw, who was present 
^t its delivery. The eloi|uence of that dis¬ 
course w'as absolutely overpowering. The sub¬ 
ject was one eminently fitted to awaken and 
^mmon to their utmost energy all his extraor- 
^ary {towers; es|tecially when, after having 
clu|ircd his ground by a luminously scrqttural 
exhibition of that supreme authority by* which 
the be was about to (lurtray were iiiter- 
dietwf^in contradistinction to the prevailing 
maxims and practices of a worldly morality, ho 
came forward to the announcement and illustra¬ 
tion of his main subject—‘t/ie oiigin, the pro- 
greu, and the effects of a life of dissipation.’ 
His moral {lortraiturcs were so graphically and 
vividly delineated—bis warnings and entreaties, 
especially to youth, so ira}tassioncd and earnc.>,t 
—his admonitions so faithful, and his denuncia¬ 
tions so fearless and so fearful—and his exhorta¬ 
tions to preventive and remedial appliances so 
{Minted and so urgent to all among his auditors 
who had either the charge of youth, or the 
sa{)crvision of de{iondent8! It was thrilling, 
overwhelming. His whole soul seemed in every 
utterance. Although saying to myself all the 
while, ‘Oh I that this wore in the hands of every 
father, and master, and guardian, and young 
roan in the land!' I yet could not 8{rare an eye | 
from the preacher to mark hoyj^his ap{)cal was 
telling upon others. The breathless, the ap-^ 
palling silence told me of that. Any person 


who reads that discourse, and who had the 
privilege of listening to Dr. Chalmers during 
the prime and freshness of his public eloquence, 
will readily imagine the effect of some passages 
in it, when delivered with even more titan tire 
preacher’s oharacteristio vehemence. 

{From the Dublin Universilj Magazliie] 

THE OLD MAN’S BEQUEST; A STORY 
OF GOLD. 

T hrough the ornamental grounds of a hand¬ 
some country residence, at a little distance 
from a'large town in Ireland, a man of about 
fifty years of age wps walking, with a bent 
! head, and the impress of sorrow on his face. 

I “Ocb, yer honor, give me one sixpence, or 
' one penny, for God’s sake,” cried a voice from 
! t^ other side of a fancy paling which separated 
I tm grounds in that quarter from a thoroughfare. 

' “For heaven’s sake, Mr. Lawson, help me as 
j ye helped mo before. 1 know you’ve the heart 
! and hand to do it.” 

The person addressed as Mr. Lawson looked 
up and saw a woman whom he knew to be in 
must destitute circumstances, burdened with a 
large and siekly family, whom she had strug- 
j gled to support until her own health was ruined, 
j “I have no money—^not one farthing,” an- 
I swered John Lawson. 

j “ No money!” reiterated the woman in sur- 
I prise; “ isn’t it all yours, then ? isn’t this gar- 
I den yours, and that bouse, and aft the grand 
things that are in it yours ? ay, and grand 
I things they arc—them pictures, and them bright 
, shinin’ things in that drawing-room of yours; 

, and sure you deserve them well, and may God 
{)re.<scrvo them long to you, for riches hasn’t 
hardened your heart, though there’s many a 
one, and heaven knows the gold turns their 
feelin's to iron.” 

“ It all belongs to my son, Henry Lawson, 
and Mrs. Lawson, and their children—it is all 
theirs:’’ ho sighed heavily, and deep emotion 
w’os visible in every lineament of his thin and 
, wrinkled face. 

The {Kwr woman raised her bloodshot eyes 
to his face, os if she was puzzled by his words. 
She saw that he was suffering, and with intuitive 
delicacy, she desisted from pressing her wants, 
though her need was great. 

“Well, well, yer honor, many’s the good 
{lenny ye have given me and the childer, and 
maybe the next time I sec you you’ll have 
more change.’’ 

She was turning sadly away, when John 
Lawson requested her to remain, and he made 
inquiries into the state of her family; the re- 
{lort he heard seemed to touch him even to the 
furgetfulnc-ss of his own sorrows; he bade her 
stop fur a few moments and he would give her 
some relief. 

He vralkod rapidly toward the house and 
pnxtoeded to the drawing-room. It was a large 
and airy apartment, and famished with hvident 
profusion: the sunlight of the bright summer 
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day, admitted partially through the am{dy- 
draperied windows, lighted up a variety of 
aparkling gilding in pioture^framea, and vasea, 
and mirrors, and cornices; bnt John Lawson 
locdced round on the gay scene with a kind of 
* shudder; he had neither gold, silver, nor even 
oopper in his pocket, or in his possession. 

He advanced to a lady who reclined on a 
rosCMSolored sofa, with a fashionable novel in 
her hand, and, after some slight hesitation, he 
addressed her, and stating the name and wants 
of the poor woman who had begged for aid, he 
requested some money. 

As he said the words “ smne money,” his lips 
quivered, and a tremor rmi through his whole i 
frame, for his thoughts were vividly picturing 
a recently departed period, when he was under 
no necessity of asking money from any indi- 
vidnal. 

“Bless me, my dear Mr. Lawson!” cried 
the lady, starting up from her recumbent posi¬ 
tion, “did I not give you a whole handful of 
shillings only the day before yesterday; and if 
yon wasted it all on poor people since, what 
am I to do? Why, indeed, we contribute so 
much to charitable subscriptions, both Mr. Law- 
son and I, you might be content te give a little 
less to common beggars.” 

Mrs. Lawson spoke with a smile on her lips, 
and with a soft caressing voice, but a hard and 
selfish nature shnne palpably from her blue 
eyes. She was a young woman, and had the 
repute of b4anty, which a clear pink-and-white 
complexion, and tolerable features, with lux¬ 
uriant light hair, generally gains from a portion 
of the world. She was dressed for the reception 
of morning visitors whom she expected, and 
she was enveloped in expensive satin and blond, 
and jewelry in large proportions. 

John Lawson seemed to feci every word she 
had uttered in the depths of his soul, but he 
made a strong effort to restrain the passion 
which was rising to his lips. 

“Augusta, my daughter, you are the wife 
of my only and most beloved child—I wish to 
love you—wish to live in peace with you, 
aad ^—give me some money to relieve the 
wants of the unfortunate woman to whom I 
have promised relief, and who is waiting with¬ 
out. 1 ask not for myself, but for the poor and 
snflering—give meV trifle of money. I say.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Lawson, a bank would not 
support your demands for the poor people; that 
woman for whom yon are begging has been 
relieved twenty times by us. 1 have no money 
just now.” 

She threw herself back on the sofa and re¬ 
sumed her novel; but anger, darting from her 
eyes, contrasted with the trained smile which 
still remained on her lips. 

A dark shade of passion and scorn came over 
John J^wson’s face, but he strove to suppress 
it, Mi^is voice whs calm when he spoke. 

“Some time before my son married yon, 1 

E ve up all my business to him—I came to live 
re among trees and flowers—I gave up all, 


the lucrative business*! had carried on to my 
son, partly because my health was failing, and 
I longed to live with nature, away from the 
scenes of traffic; but more especially, because 
I loved my son with no common love, and I 
trusted to him as to a second self. I was not 
disappointed—we had one purse and one heart 
before he married you; he never questioned me 
concerning what 1 spent in charity—^he never 
asked to limit in any way my expenditure—>he 
loved you, and I made no conditions ooncenang 
I what amount of income I was to receive, but 
I still I left him in entire )x>sses8ion of my bnsi- 
' ness when ho married you. I trusted to your 
fair, young face, that you would not controvert 
my wishes—that you would join me in my 
schemes of charity.” 

“ And have 1 not ?” interrupted Mrs. Law- 
son, in a sharp voice, though the habitual .smile 
still graced her lips; “ do I not subscribe to, 1 
don’t know how many, charitable institutions? 
Charity, indeed—there’s enough spent in charity 
by myself and my husband. But ( wish to stop 
extravagances—it is only extravagance to spend 
so much on charity as yon would do if you 
could ; thm-efore you shall not have any money 
just now.” 

Mrs. Lawson was one of these women who 
can cheerfully expend a most lavish sum on a 
ball, a dress, or any other method by which 
I rank and luxury di.ssipate their abundance, but 
who are very economical, and talk much of ex¬ 
travagance when money is demanded for pur¬ 
poses not connected with display and style. 

‘■Augusta Lawson, li.sten to me,’’ his voice 
was quivering with passion. ‘*my own wants 
are very few; in food, in clothes, in all points^, 
my expenditure is trifling. I am not extrava¬ 
gant in my demands for the poor, either. All 
I have expended in charity during the fevy. 
years since you came here, is but on insignil.- 
cant amount as contrasted with the income 
which freely gave up to my son and yon; 
therefore, some money lor the poor woman who 
is waiting, I shall now have; give mc^some 
shillings, for God’s sake, and let me go.” 
Ho advanced closer to her, and held out his 
hand. 

“Nonsense!” cried Mrs. Lawson; “I am 
mistress hero—I am determined to stop extrav¬ 
agance. You give too much to common beg¬ 
gars; 1 am determined to stop it—do not ask 
mo any further.” 

A kind of convulsion passed over John Law¬ 
son’s thin face; but he preasod his hand closely 
on his breast, and was silent for some moments. 

“ I was once rich, I believe. Yes—it is not 
a dream,” be said, in a slow, sdf-communing 
voice. “ Gold and silver, once ye were plenty with 
me; my hands; my pockets were filled—guineas, 
crowas, shillings—now 1 have not one penny to 
give to that starving, dying woman, whoso face 
of misery might soften the Very stones she looks 
on—not one pe^y.” 

“ Augusta,” he said, turning suddenly toward 
her, after a second pau-se of silence, “give me 
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only one shilling, and I lhall not think of the 
bitter words you have just said ?” 

’’No; not one shilling,” answered Mrs. Law¬ 
son, turning over a leaf of her novel. 

“One sixpence, then—one small, poor six¬ 
pence. You do not know how even a sixpence 
uan gladden the black heart of poverty, when 
starvation is come. One sixpence, 1 say—^let 
mo have it quickly.” 

’’Not one farthing I shall give you. I do 
beg you will trouble me no further.” 

Mrs. Lawson turned her back partially to him, 
and fixed all her attention on the novel. 

” Woman! I have cringed and begged; 1 would 
not so beg for myself, from you—no; I would 
lie down and die of want before I would, on my 
own account, request of you—of your hard heart 
—one bit of broad. All the finery that sur¬ 
rounds you is mine—it was purchased with my 
mono}’, though now you call it yours; and, 
usurping the authority of both master and mis¬ 
tress here, you—^in what you please to call your 
economical management-^ole out shillings to 
me when the humor .seizes you, or refuse me, 
as now, when it pleases you. But. woman, lis¬ 
ten to mo. I shall never request }(ou for one 
farthing of money again. No necessity of others 
shall make me do it. You shall never again 
refuse me, for 1 shall never give you the oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

He turned hastily from the room, with a face 
on which the deep emotion of an aroused spirit 
was depicted strongly. 

In the lobby ho met his son, Henry Lawson. 
The young man paused, something struck by 
the excited appearance of his father. 

^ “ Henry,” said the father, abruptly, “ I want 

some money; there is a poor w’oman whom I 
wish t(» relieve—^will you give me some money 
for her ?’’ 

V “Willingly, my dear lather; but have you 
lAed Augusta. You know 1 have given her 
t|i4 management of the monev-mattors of the 
estai^ishment, she is so very clever and cco- 
nomml.” 

“ She has neither charity, nor pity, nor kind¬ 
ness; she saves from mo; she saves from the 
si^*ing poor; she saves, that she may waste 
'^ti^'sums on piirtics and drcssc.s. I shall never 
more ask her for money; give mo a few shil¬ 
lings. My God! the father begs of the son for 
what was his own—^for what he toiled all his 
youth—for what he gave up out of trusting love 
to that son. Henry, my son, I am sick of ask¬ 
ing and begging—ay, sick—sick; but give me 
some shillings now.” 

“ You asked Augusta, then,” said Henry, 
drawing out his purse, and glancing with some 
apprehension to the drawing-room door. 

“ Henry,” cried Mrs. Lawson, appearing at 
that instant with a face inflamed with anger— 
“Henry, I would not give your father any 
money to-day, bcc.ause he is so very extravagant 
in giving it all away.” ^ 

Henry was in the act of opening his purse; 
he glanced apprehensively to Mrs. Lawson; bis 


face had a mild and passive expression, which 
was a true index of his yielding and easily.gov- 
erned nature. His features were small, delicate, 
and almost efieminately handsome; and in every 
lineament a want of decision and force of char¬ 
acter was visible. 

“ Henry, give mo some shillings, I say—1 am 
your father—I have a just right.” 

“ Yes, yc.s, surely,” .said Henry, ’making a 
movement to open his purse. 

“ Henry, I do not wish you to give him money 
to waste in charity, as ho calls it.” 

Mrs. Lawson gave her husband an emphatic, 
but, at the .same time, cunningly caressing and 
smiling look. 

“Henry, I am ybur father—give me the 
money 1 want.” 

“ Augusta, my love, you know it was all his,” 
.said Henry, going close to her, and speaking in 
a kind of whisper. 

“My dearest Henry, w’cro it for any other 
purpose but for throwing away, I would not 
refuse. 1 am your father's best friend, and 
your best friend, in wishing to restrain all ex¬ 
travagance.” 

“ My dear father, she wishes to bo econom¬ 
ical, you knojv.” 

He dangled the purse, undecidedly, in his 
fingers. 

*• Will you give me the money at once, and 
let me go?” cried John Lawson, elevating his 
voice. 

“ My dear Augusta, it is bettor.’J 

“ Henry, do not, 1 bog of you.” 

“ Henry, my son, will you let mo have the 
money ?” 

“Indeed, Augusta—” 

’• Henry!’’ 

Mrs. Lawson articulated but the one word; 
there was enough of energy and determination 
in it to make her husband close the purse ho 
had almost opened. 

“ 1 ask you only this once more—give me the 
few shillings ?” 

John Lawson bent forward in an eager man¬ 
ner; a feverish red kindled on his sallow cheeks; 
his eyes were widely dilated, and his lips com¬ 
prised. There was a pause of some moments. 

•‘You will not give it me?” he said, in a 
voice deep-toned and singularly calm, os con¬ 
trasted with his convulsed face. 

Henry dtuiglotl the purse again in his hand, 
and looked uneasily and irresolutely toward his 
wife. 

“ No, ho will not give it—you will get no 
money to squander on poor people this day,’ 
Mrs. Lawson said, in a very sharp and decided 
voice. 

John Law.son did not .say another word; ho 
turned away and slowly descended the stairs, 
and walked out of the house. 

IIc! did not return that evening. He had 
been seen on the roiul leading to the house of a 
relative who was in rather poor circumstances. 
Henry felt rather annoyed at his father’s ab¬ 
sence ; he had no depth in his afibetion, but he 
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hiiH been aocustomed to see hint nnd hear his 
voice eveij day, and therefore he missed him, 
bat consoled himself with the thought that they 
woold soon meet again, os it never entered his 
imagination that bis father had quitted the house 
•for a lengthened period. Mrs. Lawson felici¬ 
tated herself on the event, and hoped that the 
old man wguld remain some time with his rel¬ 
ative. 

The following day a letter was handed to 
Henry; it was from his father, and was as fol¬ 
lows: 

“ To MV Son Heney —I have at last come to 
the resolution of quitting your house, which I 
can no longer call mine, in even the least de¬ 
gree. For weeks—for months—ever since you 
married—ever since your wife took upon her¬ 
self what she calls the management of your 
house and purse, I have felt bound down under 
the weight of an oppressive bondage. I could 
not go and take a pound or a shilling from our 
common stock, as I used to do before you mar¬ 
ried, when you and I lived in one mind, and 
when I believed that the very spirit of your de¬ 
parted, your angel mother, dwelt in you, as you 
had, and have still, her very face ai^ form. No, 
no, we had no common stock when you married. 
She put me on an allowance—ay, an allowance. 
Ton lived, and saw me receiving an allowance; 
you whom I loved with an idolatry which God 
has now punished; you to whom I freely gave 
up my business—my money-making business. 

I gave it you—gave all to you—I would have 
given my very' life and soul to you, because 
1 thought that with your mother’s own face 
you h^ her noble and generous nature. You 
were kind before you married; but that mar¬ 
riage has proved your weakness and want of 
natural afiection. Yes, you stood at my side 
yesterday; you looked on my face—I, the father I 
who loved you beyond all bounds of fatherly love! 
—you sto^ and heard me beg for a few shil- j 
lings; you heard me supplicate earnestly and i 
humbly, and you would not give, because your 
wifis was not willing. Henry, I could force you | 
to give me a share of the prodts of your busi¬ 
ness ; but keep it—keep it all. You would not 
voluntarily give me .some shillings, and I shall 
not demand what right and justice would give 
me. Keep all, eveif farthing. 

“It was for charity I asked the few shillings; 
yon know it. You Imow from whom I imbibed 
whatever I possess of the blessed spirit of chari¬ 
ty. I was as hard and unpitying as even your 
wife before your mother taught me to feel and 
relieve the demands of poverty. Yes, and she 
taught you; you con not forget it. She taught 
you to give food to the starving, in your earliest 
days. She strove to impress your infant mind 
with the very soul of charity; and yesterday she 
loohed down from the heaven of the holy departed, 
and saw you refusing me, your father, a few 
■hillings to bestow on charity. 

“ Henry, 1 can live with yon and your wife 
no more. I should grow avaricious in my old j 


age, were I to remain With you. I should long 
for money to call my own. Those doled out shil¬ 
lings which I received wakened within me feel¬ 
ings of a dark nature—covetousness, and envy, 
and discontent—which must have shadow^ 
the happiness of your mother in heaven to look 
down upon. I must go and seek out an inde¬ 
pendent living for myself, even yet, though 1 am 
fifty-two. Though my energies for struggling 
with the world died, I thought, when your 
mother died, and, leaving my active business to 
you, 1 retired to live in the country, 1 must go 
forth again, as if I were young, to seek for the 
means of existence, for I feel I was not mode to 
be a beggar—a creature banging on the bounty 
of others; no, no, the merciful God will give me 
strength yet to provide for myself, though 1 am 
old, and broken down in mind and body. Fare¬ 
well ; you who were once my beloved son, may 
God soften and amend your heart.” 

When Henry perused this letter, he would 
immediately have gone in search of bis father, 
in order to induce him to return home; but 
Mrs. Lawson was at his side, and succeeded in 
persuading Jiim to allow his father to act os he 
pleased, and remain away as long as ho wished. 

Ten years rolled over our world, sinking 
millions beneath the black vraves of adverse 
fortune and fate, and raising the small number 
who, of the innumerable aspirants for earthly 
good, usually succeed. Henry Lawson was one 
of those whom time had lowered in fortune. 
His business speculations had, for a lengthened 
period, been rather unsucce.ssfal, while Mrs. 
Lawson's expensive habits increased every day. ^ 
At length affairs camo to such a crisis, that re¬ 
trenchment or failure wa.s inevitable. Henry 
had enough of wisdom and spirit to insist on th^ 
first alternative, and Mrs. Lawson was ooropcllo/ 
by the pressure of circum.stances to yield iitia 
certain nlegree; the countiy’-housc, thcref<i«, 
was let, Mrs. Lawson assigning as a reason, Ahat 
she had lost all relish for the country aft^r the 
death of her dear children, both of whom had 
died, leaving the parents childic.ss. 

It was the morning of a close sultry day in 
July, and Mrs. Lawson was seated in her 
drawing-room. She was dressed carefully and 
expensively as of old, but she bad been dunned 
and threatened at least half-a-dozen times for 
the price of the satin dress she wore. Her face 
was thin and pale, and there was a look of much 
care on her countenance; her eyes were restless 
and sunken, and discontent spoke in their glances 
as she looked on the chairs, sofas, and window- 
draperies, which had once been bright-colored, 
but were now much faded. She had just come 
to the resolution of having new covers and hang¬ 
ings, though their mercer’s and upholsterer’s 
bills were long unsettled, when a visitor was 
shown into the room. It was Mrs. Thompson, 
the wife of a ver^ prosperous and wealthy shop¬ 
keeper. 

Mrs. Lawson’s thin lips wreathed thenudves 
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into bright smiles of ^oloome, while the foul 


demon of envy took possession of her soul. 
Mrs. Thompson’s dress was of the most costly 
French satin, while hers was merely British 
manufacture. They had been old school com¬ 
panions and rivals in their girlish days. During 
the first years of the married life of each, Mrs. 
Lawson had outshone Mrs. Thompson in every 
respect; but now the eclipsed star beamed 
brightly and scornfully beside the clouds which 
had rolled over her rival. Mrs. Thompson W’a.s, 
in face and figure, in dress and speech, the very 
impersonation of vulgar and ostentatious wealth. 

“ My goodness, it’s so hot!” she said, loosen¬ 
ing the fastening of her bonnet, the delicate 
French blond and white satin and plume, of 
which that fabric was composed, contrasting 
rather painfully at the same time with her 
flushed mahogany-colored complexion, and un¬ 
gracefully-formed features. “ Bless me, I’m so 
glad we’ll get off to our country-house to-mor¬ 
row. It’s so very delightful, Mrs. Lawson, to 
have a country residence to go to. Goodness 
me what a close room, and such a hot, dusty 
street. It docs just look so queer to me after 
Fitzherbert-squarc. • 

To this Mrs. Lawson made a response os 
composed as she could; she would have retorted 
bitterly and violently, but her husband had a con¬ 
nection with the Thompson establishment, and 
for strong reasons she considered it prudent to 
.refrain from quarreling with Mrs. Thompson. 
She. therefore, spoke but very little, and Mrs. 
Thompson was left at liberty to give a lengthened 
detail of Mr. Thompson’s great wealth and her 
own great profu.sion. She began first with hcr- 
, self, and rurni.shed an exact detail of all the fine 
things she hod purchased in the last month, down 
to the latest box of pins. Next, her babies oc- 
veupied her for half an hour—the quantity of 
^ickeu they consumed, and the number of frocks 
w}’ soiled per diem were minutely chronicled. 
iScn her house came under consideration : she 
dewted the bright glory of the new ponceau 
furnimre, as contrasted with shocking old faded 
things—and she glanced significantly toward 
M rs. Lawson’s sofas and chairs. Next she made 
a di.scursivc detour to the culinary department, 
and gave a statement of the number of stones 
of lump sugar she was getting boiled in proscrvc.'<, 
and of the days of the week in which they had 
pnddings, and the days they bad pics at dinner. 

“ But, Mrs. Lawson, dear, have you seen old 
Mr. Lawson since he came home?” she said, 
when she was rising to depart; ” but I suppose 
you haven’t, for they say he won’t have any 
thing to do with his relations now'—he won’t 
come near you, I have heard. They say ho has 
brought suoh a lot of money with him from South 
America.” 

At this intelligence every feature of Mrs. 
Law'son’s face brightened with pow'erful interest. 
She inquired where Mr. Lawson stopped, and 
was informed that he had a§rivcd at the best 
hotel in the town about three days previously, 
and that every one talked of the large fortune 


he had made abroad, as he seemed to no 
secret of the fact. 

A burning eagerness to obtain possession of 
that money entered Mrs. Lawson’s soul, and 
she thought every second of time drawn out to 
the painfiil duration of a long hour, while Mrss 
Thompson slowly moved her ample skirts of 
satin across the drawing-room, aqd took her 
departure. Mrs. Lawson dispatched a mes¬ 
senger immediately for her husband. 

Henry Lawson came in, and listened with 
surprise to the intelligence of his father’s return. 
Ho was taking up his bat to proceed to the hotel 
in quest of him, when a carriage drove to the 
door. Mrs. Lawson's heart palpitated with 
eagerness—if it should be her husband’s father 
in his own carriage—^how delightful! that hor¬ 
rible Mrs. Thompson had not a carriage of her 
own yet, though she was always talking of it. 
They, Mrs. Lawson and her husband, had just 
been about setting up a carriage when business 
failed with them. She ran briskly down the 
stairs—for long years she had not flown with 
such alertness—rapid visions of gold, of splendor, 
and triumph seemed to bear her along, os if she 
had not been a being of earth. 

She was* not disappointed, for there, at the 
open door, stood John Lawson. He was en¬ 
veloped in a cloak of fur, the costliness of which 
told Mrs. Lawson that it was the purchase of 
wealth; a servant in plain livery supported him, 
for he seemed a complete invalid. 

Mrs. Lawson threw her arms areund his neck, 
and embraced him with a warmth and eagerness 
w'hich brought a cold and bitter smile over the 
white, thin lips of John Lawson. He replied 
briefly to the welcomings ho received. He 
threw aside his cloak, and exhibited the figure 
of an exceedingly emaciated and feeble old man, 
w'bo had all tlie appearance of ninety years, 
though ha was little more than sixty; his face 
w'os worn and ileshless to a painful degree; bis 
hair was of the whitest shade of great age, but 
his eyes hod grown much more serene in their 
expression than in his earlier days, notwith¬ 
standing a cast of sufTcring which his whole 
countenance exhibited. He was plainly, but 
mast carefully and respectably dressed; a dia¬ 
mond ring of great value was on one of his fingers; 
the lustre of the diamonds caught Mrs. Lawson’s 
glance on her first inspection of hi.s person, and 
her heart danced with rapture—Mrs. Thompson 
had no suoh ring, with all her boasting of all 
her finery. 

*‘I have come to see my child before I die,” 
said the old man, gazing on his son with earnest 
eves; you broke the tics of nature between us 
on your part, when, ten years ago, you refused 
your father a few shillings from your abundance, 
but—*’ 

He was interrupted by Mrs. Lawson, who 
uttered many voluble protestations of her deep 
grief at her having, even though for the sake of 
economy, refused the money her dear father had 
solicited before he left them. She vowed that 
she had neither ate, nor slept, nor even dressed 
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henelf for weeks alter his departure; and that, 
sleeping or waking, she was perpetually wish* 
ing she had given him the money, even though 
she had known that he was going to throw it 
into the fire, or lose it in any way. Her poor, 
elear father—oh, she wept so after she heard 
that he had left the country. To be sure Henry 
could tell hijw, for two or three nights, her pil* 
low was soidced with tears. 

A cold, bitter smile again flitted across the 
old man’s lips; he made no reponse to her 
words, but in the one look which his hollow eyes 
cast on her, he seemed to read the falsehood of 
her assertions. * 

“I vras going to add,” he^said, “that though 
you forgot you were my son, and refused to act 
as my son, w'hen you withheld the paltry sum 
for which I begged, yet I could not refrain from 
coming once more to look on my child’s face— 
to look on the face of my departed wife in yours 
—for I know that a very brief period must finish 
my life now. 1 should not have come here, I 
feel—I know it b the weakness of my nature— 
1 dould have died among strangers, for the 
strangers of other countries, the people of a 
difierent hue, and a difierent language, I have 
found kind and pitiful, compared vi^th those of 
my own hmise. 

“Oh, don’t say so—don’t say so—you are 
our own beloved father; ah, my heart clings to 
every feature of your poor, dear, old face; there 
are the eyes and all that I used to talk to Henry 
so much about. Don’t talk of strangers—^1 .shall 
nurse you and attend to you night and day.” 

She made a movement, as if she would throvr 
her arms around hb neck again, but the old 
man drew back. 

“ Woman! your hypocritical words show me 
that your pitiless heart is still unchanged—that 
it b grown even worse. You forced me out to 
the world in my old age, when I should have 
had no thoughts except of God and the world to 
come; you forced me to think of money-making, 
when my hair was gray and my blood cold with 
years. Yes, I had to draw my thoughts from 
the future exbtence, and to waste them on the 
miserable toib of traffic, in order to make 
money; for it was better to do this than to drag 
out my life a pensioner on your bounty, receiv¬ 
ing swings and pence which you gave me as 
if it had bren your Beart’s blood, though I only 
asked my own. Woman ! the black slavery of 
my dependence on you was frightful; but now 
I can look you thanklessly in the face, for 1 have 
the means of living without you. 1 spent sick 
and sleepless days and nights, but I gained an 
independence; the mercifi^ God bloss^ the ef¬ 
forts of the old man, who strove to gain bb live¬ 
lihood—yes, I am independent of you both. I 
came to sec my son before I die—that b all I 
want.” 

Mrs. Lawson attempted a farther justification 
of herself, but the words died on her lips. The 
stern looks of the old man silenced her. 

After remaining for a short time, he rose to 
take hb departure; but, at the earnest solicita* 


tions of hb son, he oodeented to remain for a 
few days, only on condition that he should pay 
for hb board and lodging. To this Mrs. Lawson 
made a feint of resistance, but agreed in the 
end, as the terms ofiered by the old man were 
very advantt^'eous. 

“1 shall soon have a lodging for which no 
mortal is called on to pay—^the great rootlior- 
earth,” said the old roan, “ and 1 am glad, glad 
to escape from this money-governed world. Du 
not smile so blandly on me, both of you, and 
attend mo with such false tenderness. There, 
take it away,” he said, as Mrs. Lawson was 
placing her most comfortable footstool under his 
feet; “there was no attendance, no care, not a 
civil action or kind look for me when I was 
poor John Lawson, the silly, most silly old man, 
who had given up all to his son and bis son's 
wife, for the love of them, and expected, like a 
fool that he was, to live with them on tcrm.s of 
perfect equality, and to have the family pur-se 
open to him for any trifling sums he wished to 
take. Go, go for God's sake; try and look bit¬ 
terly on me now, as you did when you forced 
me out of your house. I detest your obsequious 
attentions—J was as worthy of them ten years 
ago, lliure 1 dragged down my old ago to the 
debos^ clTurts of money-making. You know 
I am rich; you would worship ray money in mo 
now. Not a smiling look, not a soft word you 
bestow on me, but is fur my riches, not fur me. 
Ay, you think you have my wealth in your 
grasp already; you know 1 can not live long.' 
Thank God that my life is almost ended, and I 
hope my death will be a benefit to you, in soft¬ 
ening your hard hearts.” 

Mrs. Lawson drew some hope from his last 
vrords, and she turned away her head to hide ' 
the joy which shone on her face. 

In a few days the old man liccamc seriously 
ill, and was alt<^ether confined to his roomy 
As death evidently approached, bb mind becanxf 
serene and calm, and he received the uttenticy|is 
which Mrs. Lawson and hb stm lavishedyr'on 
him with a silent composure, which led ^em 
to hope that he had completely forgotten their 
previous conduct to him. 

The night on which he died, he turned to his 
son, and said a few words, a very few words, 
regarding worldly matters. lie exhorted Henry 
to live in a somewhat less expensive style, and 
to cultivate a spirit of contentment.without 
riches; then he blessed God that he was enter¬ 
ing on a world in which he would hear no more 
of money, or earthly jwssession. He remained 
in a calm sleep during the greater part of the 
night, they thought, but in the morning they 
found him dead. 

The funeral was over, and the time was cchuo 
in which the old man’s will was to be opened. 
Mrs. Lawson had waited for that moment—(die 
would have forcibly dragged time onward to 
that moment—she had execrated the long boura 
of night since the old man’s death—she bod still 
more anathcraatiSed the slowly passing days, 
when gazing furtively through a corner of the 
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blinded window, she Jkw fine equipages and 
finely-dressed l^ies passing, and she planned 
how she would shine when the old man’s wealth 
would be her own. She drew glorious mental 
pictures of how she would burst from behind the 
shadowing cloud of poverty, and dazzle all her 
acquaintances. Her dress, her carriage, her 
style of living would be unique in her rank of 
life for taste and costliness. She would show 
them she had got money—money at last—more 
money than them all. 

Now at last she sat and saw the will being 
opened; she felt that it was a mere formality, 
for the old man had no one but them to whom 
he could leave his money; she never once doubt¬ 
ed but all would be theirs; she had reasoned, 
and fancied herself into the firm conviction- 
Her only fear was, that the amount might not 
be so large as she calculated on. 

She s.aw the packet opened. Her eyes di¬ 
lated, her lips became parched; her heart and 
brain burned with a fierce cagerncas—money, 
money! at last uttered the griping spirit witL 
in her. 

The will, after beginning in the usual formal 
style, was as follows; , 

“ I bequeath to my son Henr}'’s wife,||mgosta 
Law.son, a high and noble gift” (Mrsi^awson 
almost sprung from her seat with eagerness), 
“the greatest of all legacies, 1 bequeath to 
Augusta Lawson—Charity ! Augusta Lawson 
refused me a few shillings which I wished to 
bestow on a .starving woman; but now I leave 
her Joint executrix, with niy son Henry, in the 
distrilmtinii of all my money and all my eflects, 
without any reservation, in charity, to be applied 
to such charitable purposes ns in this, my lost 
will and testament, I have directed.” 

Then followed a statement of his cflects and 
monej'. down to the most minute particular; 

, the money amounted to a very considerable 
kum; his personal cirects he directed to be sold, 
Vith (he exception of his valuable diamond ring, 
^ieh he befiueathed to the orphan daughter of 
a 7k>or relation in whose house he had taken 
refuge, and remained for a short time, previous 
to his going abroiul. All the proceeds of his 
other eilbcts, together with the whole amount 
of his money, he heqncnthcd for difierent charit¬ 
able purposes, and gave minute directions as to 
the manner in w'hich various sums were to be 
expended. The largest amount he directed to 
be distributed in yearly donations among the 
most indigent old men nnd women within a 
circuit of ton milas of his native place. Those 
who were residing with their sons, and their 
sons’ wives, w'ere to receive by far the largest 
relief. Ho appointed as trastees two of the 
most respectable merchants of the town, to 
whom he gave authority to see the provisions 
of his will carried out, in ease his son and Mrs. 
Lawson should decline the duties of executor¬ 
ship which he had bequeathed to them; the 
trustees were to exercise ^ surveillance over 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawson, to see that the will 
should in every particular lie strictly carried 
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into efiect. The will was dated, and duly sign¬ 
ed in the town in South America where the old 
man had for some years resided; a codicil, con¬ 
taining the bequest of the ring, witb some fur¬ 
ther particulars regarding the charities, had been 
added a few days previous to the old man’^ 
death. 

Mrs. Lawson ^as carried fainting from the 
room before the reading of the vk*ll was con¬ 
cluded. She was seized with violent fever, and 
her life was despaired of. She recovered, liow- 
ever, and from the verge of the eternal exist¬ 
ence on which she had been, she returned to life 
witif a less worldly and ostentatious nature, and 
a soul more alive to the impulses of kindnes-s 
and charity. 

[From Cumming’s Huntiiig Adventures in Boutli AflicaJ 

ELEPHANT SHOOTING. 

I T was a glorious day, with a cloudy sky, and 
th*' wind blew fresh off the Southern Ocean. 
Having ridden some miles in a northerly direction, 
we crossed the broad and gravelly bed of a peri¬ 
odical river, in which were abundance of holes 
excavated by the elephants, containing delicious 
water. Hqving passed the river, we entered an 
extensive grove of picturesque cameel-dorn trees, 
clad in young foliage of the most delicious green. 
On gaining a gentle eminence about a mile 
beyond this grove, I looked forth upon an ex¬ 
tensive hollow, where I beheld, for the first 
time for many days, a fine old* cock ostrich, 
which quickly observed us, and dashed away 
to our lefi. I had ceased to devote my attention 
to the ostrich, and was straining my eyes in on 
opposite direction, when Kleinboy called out to 
me, “ Dar loup de ould carle;” and turning my 
eyes to the retreating ostrich, I beheld two first- 
rate old bull elephants, charging along at their 
utmost speed within a hundred yards of it. 
They seemed at first to be in great alarm, but 
quickly discovering what it was that had caused 
their cnufiision, they at once reduced their pace 
to a slow and stately walk. This was a fine 
look-out; the country appeared to bo favorable 
for an attack, and I was followed by Wolf and 
I Bonteberg, both tried and serviceable dogs with 
elephants. Owing to the pace at which I had 
been riding, both dogs and horses were out of 
breath, so I resolved not to attack the elephants 
immediately, bnt to follow slowly, holding them 
in view. 

The clephant.s were proceeding right up the 
' wind, and the distance between us was about 
five hundred ynnls. I advanced quietly toward 
them, and had proceeded about half way, when, 
casting ray eyes to my right, I beheld a whole 
herd of tearing hull elephants standing thick 
toivcthor on a wooded eminence within three 
hulidred yards of me. These elephants were 
almost to leeward. Now, the correct thing to 
do wos to slay the best in eanh troop, which I 
aocoiTii>lishoi1 in the following manner: I gava 
the large herd my wind, u|Km which they in¬ 
stantly tossed their trunks aloft, “a moment 
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mufied the tainted gaJe,” and, wheeling about, 
charged right down wind, crashing through ^e 
jungle in dire alarm. My object now waa to 
endeavor to select the finest bull, and hunt him 
to a distance from the oUier troop, before I 
^ should commence to play upon his hide. Sthr- 
~ ring my steed, I galloped forward. Right in 
my path stood two rhinocwoses of the white 
variety, afld to these the dogs instantly gave 
chase. I followed in the wake of the retreating 
elephants, tracing their course by the red dust 
which they raised, and left in clouds behind 
them. 

Presently emerging into an open glade, I 
came full in sight of the mighty game : it was 
a truly glorious sight; there were nine or ten 
of them, which were, with one exception, full- 
grown, first-rate bulls, and all of them carried 
very long, heavy, and perfect tusks. Their first 
panic being over, they had reduced their pace 
to a free, msyestic wdk, and they followed one 
leader in a long line, exhibiting an appearance 
so grand and striking, that any description, 
however brilliant, must fail to convey to the 
mind of the reader an adequate idea of the real- 
i^. Increasing my pace, I shot alongside, at 
the same time riding well out from the elephants, 
the better to obtain an inspection of their tusks. 
It was a difficult matter to decide w’hich of them 
I should select, for every elephant seemed better 
than his neighbor; but, on account of the extra¬ 
ordinary size and beauty of his tusks, I eventually 
pitched upon a patriarchal bull, which, as is 
usual with the heaviest, brought up the rear, j 
I presently separated him from his comrades, | 
and endeavored to drive him in a northerly 
direction. There is a peculiar art in driving 
an elephant in the particular course which yoU 
may fancy, and, simple as it may seem, it 
nevertheless requires the hunter to have a tol¬ 
erable idea of what he is about. It is widely 
diflerent from driving in an eland, which also 
requires judicious riding: if you approach too | 
near your elephant, or shout to him, a furious 
charge will certainly ensue, while, on the other 
hand, if you give him too wide a berth, the 
chan^ are that you lose him in the jungle, 
which, notwithstanding his size, is a very sim¬ 
ple matter, and, if once lost sight of, it is more 
than an even bet that the hunter ^11 never 
again obtain a glinApse of him. The ground 
being favorable, Eleinboy called to me to com-1 
mence firing, remarking, very prudently, that; 
he was prolmbly making for some jungle of j 
wait-a-bits, wh^ we might eventually lose, 
him. I coatinned, however, to reserve my fire , 
until 1 had hunted him to what I considered to j 
be a safe distance from the two old fellows which 
we bad at first discovered. 

At length closing whb him, I dared him to; 
charge,jAfeh he instantly did in fine style, and 
as he.ilned up in his career I yelled to him a! 
note of bold defiance, and cantering alongside, | 
again defied him to the combat. It was thus . 

fight began, and the ground being still | 
i||||rable, I opened a sharp fire upon him, and; 


I in about a quarter o^ an hour twelve of my 
bullets were lodged in his fore-quarters. He 
now evinced strong symptoms of approaching 
dissolution, and sto^ catching up the dust with 
the point of his trunk, and throwing it in clouds 
above and around him. At such a moment it is 
extremely dangerous to approach an elephant 
on foot, for I have remarked that, although 
nearly dead, he can muster strength to make a 
charge with great impetuosity. Being anxious 
' to finish him, I dismounted from my steed, and 
availing myself of the cover of a gigantic 
nwana-tree, w'hose diameter was not less than 
ten feet, I ran up within twenty yards, and gave 
it him sharp right and left behind the shoulder. 
These two shots wound up the proceeding; on 
receiving them, he backed stern foremost into 
the cover, and then walked slowly away. I had 
loaded my rifle, and was patting on the caps, 
when I heard him fall over heavily; but, alas] 
the sound was accompanied by a sharp crack, 
which I too well knew denoted the destmetidn 
of one of his lovely tusks; and, on running for¬ 
ward, I found him Ij’ing dead, with the tusk, 
which lay under, snapped through the middle. 

I did no^ tarry long for an inspection of the 
elepligt, but mounting my horse, at once set 
oflT tMbllow on the spoor of the two old fellows 
which the ostrich had alarmed. Fortunately, I 
fell in with a party of natives, w'ho were on their 
way to the wagons with the impedimenta, and, 
assisted by these, I had sanguine ho|)es of shortly 
overtaking the noble quariy. We had not gone 
far when two wild boars, with enormous tusks, 
stood within thirty yards of me: but this was no 
time to fire : and a little after a pair of white 
rhinocermies stood direetly in our path. Casting ^ 
my eyes to the right, I beheld within a quarter 
of a mile of mo a herd of eight or ten cow ele¬ 
phants, with calves, peacefully browsing on a 
sparely-wooded knoll. The spoor wo followed* 
led due south, and the wind was as fair as /k 
could bk>w. We passed between the twfi- 
looking, abrupt, pyramidal hills, composc^of 
huge disjointed block-s of granite, whicir lay 
pil^ above each other in grand confusion. To 
tho summit of one of thc.se I ascended with a 
native, but the forest in advance was so impen¬ 
etrable that we could sec nothing of the game 
we sought. Bcsccnding from tho hillock, we 
resumed the spoor, and were enabled to follow 
at a rapid pace, the native who led tho sponring- 
party being the best tracker in Bamangwato. 

I h^ presently very great satisfaction to per¬ 
ceive that the elephants had not been alarmed, 
their course being strewed with branches which 
they had chewed as they slowly fed along. The 
trackers now became extremely excited, and 
strained their eyes on every side in the moment¬ 
ary expectation of beholding the elephants. At 
length we emerged into an open glade, and, 
clearing a grove of thorny mimosas, we came 
full in sight of one of them. Cautiously advanc¬ 
ing, and looking to my right, I next discovered 
his ctxnradc, standing in a thicket of low wait- 
a-bits, within a hundred and fifty yards of me; 
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they were both first-rate (td bolls, with enormous 
tusks of great length. I dismounted, and warily 
approached the second elephant for a closer in¬ 
spection of his tusks. As I drew near, ho slightly 
turned his head, and I then perceived that his 
farther one was damaged toward the point; 
while at the same instant his comrade, rabing 
bis head clear of the bush on which he browsed, 
displayed to my delighted eyes a pair of the 
most beautiful and perfect tusks I had ever seen. 

Regaining my horse, I advanced toward this 
elephant, and when within forty yards of him, 
he walked slowly on before mo in an open 
space, his huge ears gently flapping, and en¬ 
tirely concealing me from his view. Inclining 
to the loft, I slightly increased my pace, and 
walked past him within sixty yards, upon which 
he observed mo for the first time; but probably 
mbtaking “ Sunday” for a hartcbcest, he con¬ 
tinued hb course with hb eye upon me, but 
showed no symptoms of alarm. The natives 
had requested mo to endeavor, if possible, to 
hunt him toward the u'ator, which lay in a 
northerly direction, and this I resolved to do. 
Having advanced a little, I gave him my wind, 
when ho was instantly alarmed, and backed into 
the bushes, holding hb head high a%d rigbt to 
me. Thus ho stood motionless ns a Mfiuc, 
under the impression, probably, that, owing to 
his Lilliputian dimensions, I had failed to observe 
him, and fancying that I would pass on without 
detecting him. I rode slowly on, and described 
a .semicircle to obtain a shot at bis shoulder, 
and halting my horse, fired from the saddle; he 
got it in the shoulder-blade, and, as slowly and 
silently I continued my course, he still stood 
gazing at me in utter astonishment. Bill and 
•Flam were now slipped by the natives, and in 
another moment they were barking around him. 
I shouted loudly to encourage the dogs and per- 
l^cx the elephant, who seemed puzzled to know 
VBut to think of us, and, shrilly trumpeting, 
cl^ced headlong after the dogs. Retj^eating, 
heXaeked into the thicket, then charged once 
mur\and made clean away, holding the course 
I wanted. When I tried to fire, “Sunday” was 
vpiy fidgety, and destroyed the corrcctnc.ss of 
my aim. Approaching the elephant, I presently 
dismounted, and, running in. gave him two fine 
shuts liehind the shoulder; then the dogs, which 
wore both indifTorent ones, ran barking at him. 
The consequence was a terrific charge, the dogs 
at once making for their master, and bringing 
the elephant right upon mo. I had no time to 
gain my saddle, but ran for my life. The dogs, 
fortunately, took after “ Sunday,” who, alarmed 
by the trumpeting, dashed frantically away, 
though in the heat of the affray I could not 
help laughing to remark horse, dogs, and ele¬ 
phant all charging along in a direct line. 

The dogs, having mbsed their master, hold 
away for Kleinboy, who had long disappeared, I 
knew not whither. “ Sunday” stood still, and 
commenced to graze, while the elephant, slowly 
pa-ssing within a few yards oPhim, assumed a 
position under a tree beside him. Kleinboy 
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presently making hu appearance, I called' to 
him to ride in, and bring me my steed; but he 
refused, and asked me if I wbhed him to go 
headlong to destruction. “ Sunday” having fed 
slowly away from the elephant, I went up, and 
ho allowed me to recapture him. 1 now plenty 
saw that the elephant was dying, but I continued * 
firing to hasten hi| dembe. Towm-d the end 
he took up a position in a dense thortiy thicket, 
where for a long time be remained. Approach¬ 
ing within twelve paces, I fired my two last 
shots, aiming at his lelt side, close behind the 
shoulder. On receiving these, he backed slowly 
through the thicket, and clearing it, walked 
gently forward about twenty ya^s, when he 
suddenly came down* with tremendous violence 
right on hb broadside. To my intense mortifi¬ 
cation, the heavy fall was accompanied by a 
loud, sharp crack, and on going up I found one 
of hb matchless tusks broken short off by the 
lip. This was a glorious day’s sport; 1 had 
bagged, in one afternoon, probably the two 
finest bull elephants in Bamangwato, and, had 
it not been for the destruction of their noble 
trophies, which were the two finest pair of tusks 
1 had obtained that season, my triumph on the 
occasion had been great and nnalioyed. 

[From Dickens’s Household Words.] 

THE POWER OF MERCY. 

UIET enough, in general, is the quaint old 
town of Lamboroogh. Why all this bustle 
to-day? Along the hedge-bound roads which 
lead to it, carts, chaises, vehicles of every de¬ 
scription are jogging along filled with country¬ 
men; and here and there the scarlet cloak or 
straw bonnet of some female ocenpying a chair, 
placed somewhat unsteadily behind them, con¬ 
trasts gayly with the dark coats, or gray smook- 
frocks of the front row; from every cottage of 
the suburb, some individuals join the stream, 
which rolls on increasing through the streets 
till it roaches the castle. The ancient moat 
teems with idlers, and the hill opposite, usually 
the quiet domain of a score or two of peaceful 
sheep, partakes of the surrounding agitation, 
j The voice of the multitude which surrounds 
1 the court-house, sounds like the murmur of the 
sea, till suddenly it is raised to a sort of shout. 
John West, the terror of the surrounding coun¬ 
try, the sheep-stealer and burglar, had been 
found guilty. 

! “ What is the sentence ?” is asked by a hun¬ 

dred voices. 

[ The answer is “ Transportation for Life.” ^ 

I But there was one standing aloof on the hill, 
whoso inquiring eye wandered over the crowd 
with indescribable anguish, whose pallid cheek 
I grew more and more ghastly at every denunci- 
^ ation of the culprit, and who, tvhen at last the 
I .sentence was pronounced, fell insensible upon 
the green-sward. It was the burglar’s son. 

When the boy recovered from hb swoon, it 
was late in the afternoon; he was alone; the 
feint tinkling of the sheep-hcll had again replaced 
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the sound of the human chorus of expectation, thirst for revenge sothewhat subsided aiso, till 
and dread, and jesting; all was peaceful, he he almost determined to return to Lamborongh; 
cotdd not understand why he lay there, feeling but he was too tired, too cold, too hungry— 
and sick. He raised himself tremu- besides, the woman would beat him for s(ay- 
inOSy^^t^ looked around, the turf was out and ing out so late. What could ho do? where 
spoiled by the trampling of many feet. All his should he go 7 and as the sense of his lonely 
life of the last few months floated before his and forlorn position returned, so did also the 
memory, his residence in his father’s hovel with afleotionato remembrance of his father, his 
mfltauly Viomrades, the desperate schemes he hatred of his aoousers, his desire to satisfy his 
heard as he pretended to sleep on his lowly vengeance; and once more, courageous through 
Uhd, their expeditions at night, masked and anger, he rose, took the box from his pocket, 
armed, their hasty returns, the news of his and boldly drew one of them across the sand- 
father’s capture, his own removal to the house paper. It flamed; he stuck it hasily in the 
of some female in the town, the court, the trial, stack against which he rested—^it only flickered 
the condemnation. ' a little, and went out. In great trepidation, 

The father had been a harsh and brutal young West once more grasped the whole of 
parent, but he had not positively ill-used his, the remaining matche.s in his hand and ignited 
bov. Of the great and merciful Father of the them, but at the same instant the dog barked, 
fatherless the child knew nothing. He deemed He hears the gate open, a step is close to him, 
himself alone in the world. Yet grief was not the matches are extinguished, the lad makes a 
his pervading feeling, nor the shame of being desperate effort to escape, but a strong hand 
known as the son of a transport. It was re- j was laid on his shoulder, and a deep, calm 
venge w,bich burned within him. He thought voice inquired, “ What can have urged you to 
of the crowd which had come to feast upon bis such a crime ? Then calling loudly, the gen- 
fiither’s agony; he longed to tear them to pieces, | tleman, without relinquishing his hold, soon ob- 
and he plucked savagely a handful of the grass ; tained the help of some farming men, who com- 
on which he leant. Oh, that he were a man 1; menced a search with their lanterns aH about 
that he could punish them all—all—the siwcta-: theTann. Of course they found no accomplices, 
tors first, the constables, the judge, the jury, the ' nothing at all but the handful of half-consumed 
witnesses—one of them especially, a clergyman , matches the lad had dropped, and he all that 
named Leyton, who had given his evidence {time stood trembling, and occasionally strug- 
more positively, more clearly, than all the others, j giing, beneath the firm but not rough grasp of 
Oh, that hf could do that man some injury—^bui j the master who held him. 
for him bis father would not have been identified | At last the men were told to return to the 
and convicted. ' house, and thither, by a different path, was 

Suddenly a thought occurred to him, his eyes George led, till they entered a small, poorly- 
sparkled with fierce delight. “ 1 know where j furnished room. The walls were covert with 
he lives,” he said to himself; “ he has the farm books, as the bright flame of the fire rovealeii 
and parsonage of Millwood. I will go there at to the anxious gaze of the little culprit. The 
once—it is almost dark already. I will do as 1; clergyman lit a lamp, and surveyed his prisons.' 
have heard father say he once did to the squire. | attentively. The lad’s eyes were fixed on 0{e 
I will .«et his bams and his house on fire. Yes,, ground, while Mr. Leyton’s wandered fron^iis 
yea, he shall bum for it—^he shall get no more . pale, jtinched featuros to his scanty, raaged 
fathers transported. | attire, through the tatters of which he /ould 

To procure a box of matches was an ea«y, discern the thin limbs quivering from^ld or 
task, and that was all the preparation the boy, fear; and when at last impelled by curiosity at 
made. : the long silence, George looked up, there was 

The autumn was far advanced. A cold wind something so sadly compas-sionato in the stran- 
was beginning to moan araorag the almost leaf- i gcr’s gentle look, that the boy could scarcely 
less Uees, and George West’s teeth chattered, (believe that he was really tho man whose evi- 
and his ill-clad litnbs grew numb as he walked . denco had mainly contributed to transport his 
along the fields leaiBog to Millwood. “ Lucky father. At the trial he had been unable to see 
it’s a dark night; this fine wind will fan the i his face, and nothing so kind had ever gazed 
flame nicely,” he repeated to himself. | upon him. His proud bad feelings woro already 

The clock was striking nine, but all was I melting, 
quiet as midnight; not a soul stirring, not a| “You look half-starvod,” said Mr. Leyton; 
light in the parsonage windows that he could i “ draw nearer to the tire, you can sit down on 
see. He dared not open the gate, lest the i that stool while I question y^ou; and mind you. 
click of tho latch should betray him, so he softly answer mo the truth. I am not a magistrate,' 
eiinhad over; but scarcely had he dropped on . but of course can easily hand you over to justice 
th^UiNir side of the wall before the loud bark -1 if you will not allow me to benefit you in my 
in;^ of a dog startled him. He cowered down, own way.” 

b^ind the hay-rick, scarcely daring to breathe, j George still stood twisting his ragged cap in 
expecting each instant that the dog would spring ^ his trcmliling fingers, and with so much emotion • 
upon him. It was some time before the boy | depicted on hi^ face, that tho good clergyman 
dared to stir, and as his courage cooled, his! resumed, in still more soothing accents: ” 1 have 
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no nwh to do you any thing but good, my poor 
boy; look up at me, and aee if you can not 
trust me: you need not be thus frightened. 1 
only desire to hear the tale of misery your ap> 
pearanoe indicates, to relieve it, if 1 can.” 

Here the young culprit’s heart smote him. 
Was this the man whoso house he had tried to 
burn ? On whom he had wished to bring ruin 
and perhaps death? Was it a snare spread for 
him to lead to a confession? But when he 
looked on that grave compassionate countenance, 
he felt that it was not. 

“ Come, my lad, tell me all.” 

George had for years heard little but oaths, 
and curses, and ribald jests, or the tfaiefs jar* 
gon of his father’s associates, and had been con* 
stantly cuffed and punished; but the better part 
of his nature was not extinguished; and at 
those words from the mouth of his enemy, he 
dropped on his knees, and clasping his hands, 
tried to speak; but could only sob. He had not 
wept before during that day of anguish; and now 
his tears gushed forth so freely, his grief was so 
passionate as he half knelt, half rested on the 
floor, that the good questioner saw that sorrow 
must have its coarse ere calm could»be restored. 

The young penitent still wept, when aicnock 
was heard at the door, and a lady entered. It 
was the clergyman’s wife, he kissed her as she 
asked how he had succeeded with the wicked 
man in the jail ? 

“ He told me,” replied Mr. Leyton, “that he 
had a son whose fate tormented him more than 
his punishment. Indeed, his mind was so dis¬ 
tracted respecting the youth, that he was scarce¬ 
ly able to understand my exhortations. He 
entreated me with agonizing energy to save his 
' sou from such a life as he had led, and gave me 
the address of a woman in whose house ho 
lodged. 1 was, however, unable to And the 
hoy in spite of many earnest inquiries.” 

V“Did you hear his name?” asked the wife. 

Y* George West,” was the reply. • 

^t the mention of his name, the boy eeased 
to Breathlessly he heard the account of 
his father’s last request, of the benevolent cler¬ 
gyman's wish to fulfill it. He started up, ran 
toward the door, and endeavored to open it; 
Mr. Leyton calmly restrained him, “You must 
not escape,” he said. 

“1 can not stop hero. I can not bear to look 
at you. Let me gol” The lad said this 
wildly, and shook himsolf away. 

“ Why, I intend you nothing but kindness.” 

A new flood of tears gushed forth; and 
George West said, between his sobs, 

“ While you were searching for mo to help 
me, I was trying to burn you in your house. I 
can not bear it.” Ho sunk on his knees, and 
covered his face with both hands. 

There was a long silence, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Leyton were as much moved as the boy, who 
was bowed down with shame and penitence, to 
which hitherto he had been a jtranger. 

At last the clergyman asked, “ What could 
have induced you to ocHnmit such a crime ?” 

Vot. I.—N 0 . 3.—C o 
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Rising suddenly in the excitement of remorse, 
gratitude, and many feelings new to him, he 
hesitated for a moment, and then told bis story; 
he related bis trials, his sins, his sorrows, his 
supposed wrongs, his burning anger at the ter* 
rible &te of bis only parent, and bis rage at thf 
exultation of the crowd; his desolation on re¬ 
covering from his swoon, his thirsS for venge¬ 
ance, the attempt to satisfy it. He spoke with 
untaught, child-like simplicity, without attempt¬ 
ing to suppress the emotions which successively 
overcame him. 

'When he ceased, the lady hastened to the 
crouching boy, and soothed him with gentle 
words. The very Venes of her voihe were now 
to him. They pierced his heart more acutely 
than the fiercest of the upbraidings and denunci¬ 
ations of his old companions. He looked on his 
merciful benefactors with bewildered tenderness. 
Ho kissed Mrs. Leyton’s hand, then gently laid 
on his shoulder. He gazed about like one in a 
dream who dreaded to wake. Ho became faint 
and staggered. He was laid gently on a sofa, 
and Mr. and Mm. Leyton left fom. 

Food was shortly administered to him, and 
alter a time, when his senses had become suf¬ 
ficiently collected, Mr. Leyton returned to the 
study, and explained holy and beautiful things, 
which were now to the neglected boy: of the 
great yet loving father; of Him who loved the 
poor, forlorn wretch, equally with the richest, 
and noblest, and happiest; of the force and effi¬ 
cacy of the sweet beatitude, “ Blbssed are the 
Merciful, for they shall obtain Mercy.” 

I hoard this storj' from Mr. Leyton, during a 
visit to him in May. George West was then 
head ploughman to a neighboring farmer, one 
of the cleanest, best behaved, and most respect¬ 
ed laborers in the parish. 

[From Chambers’s Edinburgh JoumaL] 

BORAX LAGOONS OF TUSCANY. 

I N a mountainous district of Tuscany, lying 
about twenty miles west of Sienna, arc situated 
the extraordbary lagoons from which borax is 
obtained. Nothing can be more desolate than 
the aspect of the whole surrounding country. 
The mountains, bare and bleak, appear to be 
perpetually immersed in clouds of sulphurous 
vapor, which sometimes ascend in wreathed or 
twisted columns, and at other times are beaten 
down by the winds, and dispersed m heavy 
masses through the glens and hollows. Here 
and there water-springs, in a state of boilmg 
beat, and incessantly emitting smoke and vapor, 
burst with immense noise from the earth, which 
burns and shakes beneath your feet. The heat 
of the atmosphere in the vicinity of the lagoons 
is almost intolerable, especially when the wind 
blows about you the fiery vapor, deeply impreg¬ 
nated with sulphur. Far and near the earth is 
covered with glittering crystallizations of various 
while the soil beneath is composed of 
black marl, streaked with chalk, which, at a 
distance, imparts to it tiie appearance of vane- 
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gated,IO kAIb. As you proceed, yoa are stunned 
% of constant explosions, which remind 

yon are traversing the interior of a 
BUjA^ erater, which in past ages was, perhaps, 
ffipS with a flood of liquid Are. 

% Borax'was flrst brought to Europe, through' 
Tiidii^j from Thibet, where it is found in a mount¬ 
ainous regiop, resembling in character the district 
of Tuscany we have described. If we except 
somp doubtful specimens, said to have been dis¬ 
covered in coal-pits in Saxony, we may assert 
that the mineral is found nowhere else in Europe, 
or that the territories of the Grand Duke enjoy a 
natural monopoly of the cuticle, which, with the 
growth of the manufacturing system, is coming 
more and more into use every day, especially in 
France. In former times, when the value of the 
lagoons was not understood, the hollows and 
gorges in the mountains where they are situated 
were regarded by the superstitious peasantry as 
the entrance to hell. Experience taught them 
that it was in mcuiy respects a region of death. 
Whatever living thing fell into the Icqroons in¬ 
evitably perished, for the devouring acid almost 
in a moment separated the flesh from the bones. 
Cattle were frequently thus lost, and the peasants 
themselves or their children sometimes encoun¬ 
tered a similar fate. A celebrated chemist, en¬ 
gaged in making experiments on the impregnated 
water, accidentally fell into a lagoon which he 
himself had caused to be excavated, and perished 
immediately, leaving a wife and several children 
in indigence. • 

For many ages no use was made of the boracic 
acid, and the whole district containing it—alto¬ 
gether about thirty miles in length—was dreaded 
and shunned by the inhabitants. Many induce¬ 
ments were vainly held out to the peasantry to 
cultivate the lands in the neighborhood, which 
might generally be obtained for nothing. From 
time to time a few adventurous families would 
take up their residence near Monte Cerboli, and 
bring a few fields into cultivation, leaving, how¬ 
ever, more than nine-tenths of the land fallow. 

About the middle of the last century, Hoefer, 
who is described as apothecary to' the Grand 
Duke, first detected the presence of boracic acid 
in the lagoon Orcherio, near Monte Botardo. 
Ma^agin, a professor of anatomy, found the 
mineral in a concrete state in several streams 
issuing from the lagoons, and suggested the 
propriety of establishing manufactories of borax. 
As late, however, as 1801, in consequence of the 
failure of numerous experiments, Professor Gaz- 
seri arrived at the conclusion that the quantity 
of acid contained in the water of the lagoons 
was too smhll to render the working of them 
profitable. But this opinion was based on the 
old practice of attempting the extracting the 
mineral by the use of charcoal furnaces. It was 
M. Larderel who introduced the improved method 
of employing the hot vapors of the lagoons them¬ 
selves in the elaboration of the acid, and may be 
said to have invented the present method, which 
probably go on improving for ages. 

The i^stm of the Chevalier Larderel, now 


Comte de Poroerasoe, displays at once great 
ingenuity and courage. The Boffioni, or vapors, 
having been observ^ to burst forth with more 
or less vehemence in various parts of the mount¬ 
ains—^which, fortunately for industry and com¬ 
merce, ore copiously irrigated with streams of 
water—^the idea was conceived of forming an 
artificial lagoon on the site of the mqst elevated 
vent. A large basin having been excavated, 
the nearest stream vras turned into it. The 
burning blasts from below forcing up their way 
through the water, keep it in a state of perpetuM 
ebullition, and by degrees impregnate it wifii 
boracic acid. Nothing can be more striking 
than the appearance of such a lagoon. Sur¬ 
rounded by aridity and barrenness, its surface 
presents tho aspect of a huge caldron, boiling 
and steaming perpetually, while its margin 
trembles, and resounds with the furious ex¬ 
plosions from below. Sometimes the vapor is¬ 
sues like a thread from the water, and after 
rising for a considerable height, spreads, and 
assumes an arborescent form a.s it is diluted by 
the atmospheric air. It then goes circling 
over tho surface of the lagoon, till, meeting with 
other bodies, of vapor in a similar condition, the 
whole commingling, constitute adiminutivc cloud, 
which is wafted by the breeze up the peaks of the 
mountains, or precipitated into the valleys, ac¬ 
cording to its comparative density. 

To stand on the brink of one of these deadly 
lakes, stunned by subterranean thunder, shaken 
by incessant earthquakes, and scorched and half 
suffocated by the fiery pestilential vapor, is to 
experience very peculiar sensatioas, such as one 
feels within the crater of Vesuvius or .^tna, or 
in the obscurity of tho Grotto del Cave. ^ 

Another lagoon is scooped out lower down 
the mountain, the site being determined by the 
occurrence of soflioni; and here tho same pro- 
cosscs are followed, and tho same phennmens 
observable. Tho water from the lagoon abo«, 
after it has received impregnation during tweiw- 
four hours, is lot off, and conducted by an artiMiai 
channel to the .second lagoon; and from thence, 
with similar precautions, to a third, a fourth, and 
so on, till it at length reaches a sixth or eighth 
lagoon, where tho process of impregnation is 
supposed to be completed. By this time the 
water contains half per cent, of acid, which 
Professor Gazzeri considered far too little to 
repay the expense of extracting it. From the 
last lagoon it is conveyed into rcscrvoir.s, whence 
again, after having remained quiescent a few 
hours, for what purpose is not stated, it passes 
into the evaporating pans. “Here the hot vapor 
concentrates the strength of tho acid by passing 
under shallow leaden vessels from the boiling 
fountains above, which it quits at a heat of 80 
degrees Reaumur, and is discharged at a heat 
of 60 degrees (101 Fahrenheit).” 

The evaporating pans are arranged on the 
same principles as the lagoons, though in some 
cases almost four ^mes as numerous, each placed 
on a lower level than the other. In every sno- 
ceisive pan the condensation becomes greateri 
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dll the water at lengtn descends into the crys- 
talliiing vessels, where the process is oomideted. 
From thesejihe borax is conveyed to the drying, 
rooms, where, in the coarse of a very few hours, 
it is ready to be packed for exportation. The 
namber of establishments has for many years 
been on the increase, though about twelve or 
fourteen years ago they did not exceed nine. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than the opinions 
formed by hasty visitors on matters of this kind, 
which are susceptible of perpetual improvement. 
When the produce was from 7000 to 8000 
Tuscan pounds per day, the manufacturers were 
supposed to have reached the maximum, because 
ail the water of the mountains was supposed to 
have been called into requisition. Experience, 
however, is perpetually teaching us new methods 
of economy; and though it would a priori be 
impossible to say by what moans this economy 
is to be effected, we ran not permit ourselves to 
doubt that the manufacture of borax in Tuscany 
will hereafter be carried to a degree of perfec¬ 
tion greatly transcending the expectations of 
those who formerly wrote on the subject. One 
of these observes the atmosphere has some in¬ 
fluence on the results. In bright and clear 
weather, whether in winter or summer, the 
vapors are less dense, but the depositions of 
boracic acid in the lagoons are greater. In¬ 
creased vapors indicate aiifavorable change of 
weather, and the lagoons are infallible barometers 
to the neighborhood, even at a groat distance, 
serving to regulate the proceedings of the peas¬ 
antry in their agricultural pursuits. 

As the quantity of boracic acid originally 
contained in the water of the lagoons is so very 
small as wo now know it to he, we can no longer 
wonder at the opinion formerly entertained, that 
it did not exist at all. After flve or six succes¬ 
sive impregnations wo see it does not exceed 
jialf per cent,, which, estimating the quantity of 
nrax at 7500 pounds a day, will give 1,500,000 
pcan pounds, or 500 tons, of wat* for the 
^ period. By the construction of immense 
eistenns for the catching of rain water, by the 
employment of steam-engines fur raising it from 
below, and probably by creating artifleial vents 
for the sofliioni, the quantity of borax produced 
might be almast indeflnitoly increased, since the 
range of country through which the vapor ascends 
is far too great for us to suppose it to Ite ex¬ 
hausted by the production of 7000 pounds of 
borax a day. Science in all likelihood will 
bring about a revolution in this as in so many 
other manufactures, and our descendants will 
look back with a smile on our hasty and un- 
philosophical decision. 

We are without information on many points 
connected with the population of those districts, 
to throw light on which it would be neeo«inry 
to institute fresh investigations on the spot. The 
lagoons are usually excavated by laborers from 
Lombardy, who wander southward in search of 
employment in those months ^f the year daring 
which the Apennines are covered with snow. 
They do not, however, remain to be employed 


in the business of manufacture. This is <oaH^' 
on by native Tuscan laborers, who oocnpy houseii^ 
oflen spacious and well built, in the neigUidic 
hood of the evaporating pans. They are in 
nearly all cases married men, and ue 
to maintain themselves and their families on thi 
comparatively humble wages of a Tuscan lira a 
day. It would baye been satislaotoiy to know 
the number of the Lombard navigators from 
time to time employed in excavating the lagoons, 
as well os of tho native laborers, who carry on 
operations after their departure; bat we may 
wit^ certainty infer the snocessive appearance 
of fresh soflioni on the sides of the monntains 
from the perpetnalty-recurring necessity of ex¬ 
cavating new lagoons. Again, from the im¬ 
mense increase of borax produced in former 
times wo may safely infer its increase in future. 
The quantity obtained was quadrupled in four 
years by superior methods of extraction, by 
economy of water and vapor, and other improve¬ 
ments suggested by experience. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt in our minds that similar 
improvements will produce similar results. In 
1832, about 650,000 Tuscan pounds were ob¬ 
tained; in 1836, 2,500,000. 

We quote the following suggestion from the 
observation of a traveler: “ It appears to me 
that the power and riches of these extraordinary 
districts remain yet to be fully developed. They 
exhibit an immense number of mighty steam- 
engines, furnished by nature at no oost, and 
applicable to the production of an Infinite variety 
of objects. In the progress of time fliis vast 
machinery of heat and force will probably be¬ 
come the moving centra] point of extensive mann- 
facturing establishments. The steam which has 
been so ingeniously applied to the concentration 
and evaporation of the boracic acid, will probably 
hereafter, instead of wasting itself in the air, bo 
employed to move huge engines, which will be 
directed to the infinite variety of production 
which engages the attention of die industrious 
artisans; and thus in coarse of time there can 
be little doubt that these lagoons, which were 
fled from as objects of danger and terror by un- 
instmeted man, will gather round them a large, 
intelligent population, and become sources of 
prospiuity to innumerablo individuals through 
coundfes generations." 

Whoever has traveled through Tuscany, will 
every where have observed that the peasants 
live in better houses than they do any where 
else in Europe. Some one has said that nearly 
all their dwellings have been built wi^in the 
last eighty years, an observation which in itself 
shows the substantial nature of their tenements, 
for where else will a peasant’s house last so 
long ? In tho secluded mountain valleys, where 
agriculture supplies tho only employment of ^ 
industrious classes, you sometimes meet with 
very ancient cottages, built quite in the style of 
the middle ages, with an abundance of projec¬ 
tion and recesses, all calculated to prodnoe pk- 
tnresqueness of efieot. The modem honses, 

' more particularly in the district of the lagotns, 
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MDStnoted more with reference to comfort 
ttieq lihow, the object being to seoore as mnoh 
rocxa.eiid air as possible. In most places a 
garden is attached to every dwelling; and where 
treea will grow, a large linden or chestnat 
atjretohes its large bonghs lovingly about the 
comer, and sometimes over the rooi^ of the 
dwelling. Under this the peasant and his family 
mt to eiyoy* themselves on summer evenings. 
Not to be entirely idle, however, the father is 
usually engaged in weaving baskets, while the 
children amuse themselves with cleaning and 
preparing the twigs; the mother, often with a 
baby in her lap, applies herself to the repardtion 
of ^e family wardrobe; and the whole group, 
especially when lighted up l>y the slanting rays 
of the setting sun, presents to the eye a picture 
not to be equaled by Dutch or Flemish school. 

In other respects, the peasant of the lagoons 
aims at an inferior standard of luxury. His 
house is by far the finest portion of his posses¬ 
sions. The style of furniture, though comfort¬ 
able, is inferior; and in the matters of dress and 
food the most primitive theories evidently pre¬ 
vail. Here, however, as in most other parts 
of Europe, we behold ^e extremities, as it were, 
of two s^tems—the one which is going out of 
date, and the one which is coming in. Much 
bigotry is no doubt often displayed in the attach¬ 
ment of some persons to old habits and customs, 
not otherwise valuable or respectable than from 
their mere antiquity; but in several parts of Italy 
the advocates af novelty are seldom in possession 
of so much comfort as they who abide by the 
habits and customs of their forefathers. These, 
for the most part, are content with the coarse 
manufactures of the country, which, rough and 
uncouth in appearance, supply the requisite 
warmth, and are extremely enduring. On the 
other hud, the imported goods within the reach 
of the poor, though gay, and of brilliant colors, 
are too often of the most flimsy texture, and 
melt avray from about the persons of the wearers 
almoet like vapor. The two classes of pca.sants 
view each other with secret contempt; but the 
old fashion is rapidly dying out because it is old, 
while die new chiefly triumphs perhaps because 
it is new. 

A native, when questioned on the snbj^ of 
the recent innorotions, tfeserved that the^^jkver 
classes of the populadon would have the means 
of providing for their necessities if they were not 
so eager after luxuries. The females are given 
to erqiensive dress, which deprives them of the 
Tneana of supiflying themselvcs with more neces¬ 
sary ardcles. The gluttony of the artisans has 
become proverbial among os: what is not spent 
in finery in dress is consumed in pampering the 
^petite. In consequence of the prosperity of 
the straw trade, which lasted from 1818 to 
1825, luxnry spread throughout the coon^; 
^ it vpald excite a smile, were it not asubjeot 
tungret, to observe the country folks in em- 
l|pKHred stockings and immps, with large velvet 
bonnets trimmed vrith feathers and lace; but in 
their hones they, as well as the artisans in the 


towns, are miserably, ofi^; and they who are even 
genteelly dressed when abroad, have rarely more 
than a miserable palliasse for a bed at home. 
Deprived of the advantages of the straw trade, 
die situaUon of the country people, especially 
those of the mountainous parts, is very distress¬ 
ing. 

But this and similar causes operate much less 
on the population in the district of the lagoons 
than elsewhere; and, indeed, it may almost be 
said that these persons, for the most part, ofier 
a striking contrast with their neighbors. Not¬ 
withstanding the nature of the vapors by which 
the air they breathe is impregnated, they are 
said, upon the whole, to be healthy and long- 
lived; and the regularity of employment, the 
goodness of their wages, and their constant 
residence on the same spot, with many other 
causes, combine to render them one of the most 
thriving sections of the Tuscan population. It 
must, nevertheless, be admitted that we want 
several data for correctly appreciating their 
I condition, and these could only bo supplied by 
I one who should remain a long time among 
! them. The owners and conductors of the works 
j are too much absorbed by the love of gain to 
pay much attention to the state of the laborers, 
who, as in most other parts of Italy, lead a re¬ 
tired life, and are reserved and shy of communi¬ 
cating with strangers. On ordinary topics they 
will converse with you freely enough, but the 
moment you allude to their domestic concerns, 
they shrink into themselves, and decline entering 
into explanations. This, however, they u.sunlly 
do in the most civil manner, affecting stupidity, 
and carefully avoiding the least appearance 
of rudeness. Even in the neighboring towns 
and villages the laborers of the lagoons are little 
I known; and the produce of their manufacture, 

I though exported to France and England, attracts 
j little notice to the country itself, except among 
I those who arc engaged in its production. Thi^ 
I will account for the verj' little that is popularly 
I known of the borax lagoons of Tuscany, orM 
the race of peasants by whom they are rendered 
profitable. 

{From Colburn’s " Ncir Monthly MagaziDe."] 

WALLACE AND FAWDON. 

EV LEIGH HUNT. 

T his ballad was suggested by one of the notes 
to the Lay of the Last Minetrel. Wallace, 
the great ScoUUli patriot, had been defeated in 
a sharp encounter with the English. He was 
forced to retreat with only sixteen followers; 

I the English pursued him with a bloodhound; 
j and his sole chance of escape frrnn that tremend¬ 
ous investigator was either in baffling the scent 
altogether (which was impossible, unless fugi¬ 
tives could take to the water, end continue 
there for some distance), or in confusing it by 
the spQlmg of blo<^. For the latter purpose, a 
captive was sometimes sacrificed; in which case 
tbe bound stopped upon the body. 


Wallace and faWd<*k. 


The Bupernataral pirt of the story of Fawdon 
is treated by its first relater, Harry the Minstrel, 
as a mere legend, and that not a very oredtble 
one; but as a mere legend it is very fine, and 
quite suflioient for poetical purposes; nor should 
the old poet’s philosophy have thought proper to 
gainsay it. Nevertheless, as the mysteries of 
&e conscience are more awful things than any 
merely gratuitous terror (besides leaving optical 
phenomena quite as real as the latter may find 
them), even the supernatural part of the story 
becomes probable when we consider the agita* 
tions which the noble mind of Wallace may have 
undergone daring such trying physical circum¬ 
stances, and such extremes of moral responsi¬ 
bility. It seems clear, that however necessary 
the death of Fawdon may have been to his com- 

F anions, or to Scotland, his slayer regretted it; 

have suggested the kind of reason which he 
would most likely have had for the regret; and, 
upon the whole, it is my opinion, that Wallace 
actually saw the visions, and that the legend 
originated in the fact. I do not mean to imply 
that Fawdon became present, embodied or dis¬ 
embodied, whatever may have been the case 
with his spectre. I only say U>et what the 
legend reports Wallace to have seen, was act¬ 
ually in the hero’s eyes. The remainder of the 
question 1 leave to the psychologist. 


Part the Fibst. 

Wallace with his sixteen men 
Is on his weary way; 

They have hasting been all night. 

And hasting been all day; 

And now, to lose their only hope. 

They hear the bloodhound bay. 

The bloodhound’s bay comes down the wind, 
Right upon the road; 

Town and tower are yet to pass. 

With not a friend’s abode. 

, . Wallace neither turn’d nor spake 
Closer drew the men; 

Little had they said that day. 

But most went cursing then. 

Oh! to meet twice sixteen foes 
Coming from English ground. 

And leave their bodies on the track. 

To cheat Sing Edward’s hound 

Oh! to overtake one wreteh 
That left them in the fight. 

And leave him cloven to the ribs, 

To mock die bloody spite. 

Suddenly dark Fawdon slopp’d, 

As they near’d a town; 

He stumbled with a desperate oath, 

And cast him fiercely down. 

He said, “ The leech took all my strength, 
My body is unbkst; 

Come dog, come devil, or English raok. 
Here must Fawdon rest.” 

Fawdon was an Irishman* 

Had join’d thorn in the war; 


Four orphan children waited him 
Down by Eden Soawr. 

But Wallace hated Fawdon’s ways, 
That were both fierce uid shy; 

And at his words he turn’d, and «uud^ 

“ That’s a traitor’s lie. 

“No thought is thine of lingering here, 
A captive for the hound; * 

Thine eye is bright; thy lucky flesh 
Hath not a single wound: 

The moment we depart, the lane 
Will see thee from the ground.” 

Fawdon would not speak nor stir, 

Speak as any might; 

Scorn’d or sootlfd, he sat and lour’d 
As though in angry spile. 

Wallace drew a little back, 

And waved his men apart; 

And Fawdon half leap’d up, and cried, 
“ Thou wilt not have the hetut!” 

Wallace with his dreadful sword, 
Without further speech, 

Clean cut off dark Fawdon’s head, 
Through its stifled screech: 

Through its stifled screech, and through 
The arm that fenc’d his brow; 

And Fawdon, as he leap’d, fell dead. 
And safe is Wallace now. 

Safe is Wallace with his men, 

And silent is the hound; 

And on their way to Castle Cask 
They quit the sullen ground. 


Part the Second. 


Wallace lies in Castle Cask, 
Resting wdth his men; 

Not a soul has come, three days. 
Within the warder’s ken. 


Resting with his men is Wallace, 
Yet he fareth ill: 

There are tumults in his blood. 

And pangs upon his wiU. 

It was night, and all were housed, 
Talking long and late; 

Who is this that blows the horn 
At the castle-gate? 

lll^ is this that blows a horn 
Which none but Wallace hears ? 

Loud and louder grows the blast 
In his frenzied cars. 

He sends by twos, he sends by threes. 
He sends them all to learn; 

He stands upon the stairs, and calls 
But none of them return. 

Wallace flung him forth down stain; 
And there the moonlight fell 

Across the yard upon a sight. 

That makes him seem in hell. 

Fawdon’s headless trunk he sees. 
With an arm in air, 

Brandishing his bloody head 
By the swinging hair. 
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WaOaiw with a stifled soreeoh 
Turn’d and fled amain, 

Hr thn stairs, and through the bowers, 

With a burning brain: 

Krom a window Wallace leap’d 
a Fifteen feet to ground, 

And never stopp’d till fast within 
A nunpeij’s holy bound. 

And then he turn’d, in gasfdng doubt, 

• To see the fiend retire, 

And saw him not at hand, but saw 
Castle Gask on fire. 

All on fire was Castle Gask; « 

And on its top, endued 
With the bulk of half a tower, 

Headless Fawdon stood. 

Wide he held a burning beam, 

And blackly fill’d the Ugbt; 

His body seem’d, by some black art, 

To look at WallMe, heart to heart, 
Threatening through the night. 

Wallsce that day week arose 
From a feeble bed; 

And gentle though be was before. 

Yet now to orphans evermore 
He gentlier bow’d his head. * 

[From Chsmben's Edinburgh JonrnaL] 

WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE CLEVER 
CHILDREN? 

D uring a”visit to a friend in the country, I 
was enjoying a wralk in his garden before - 
breakfast on a delightful morning in June, when 
my attention was suddenly arrested by the pen¬ 
sive attitude of a little boy, the son of my host, 
whmn I observed standing before a rose-bush, 
which he appeared to contemplate with much 
dissatisfaction. Children have always been to 
me a most interesting study; and yielding to a 
wish to discover what could have clouded the 
usually bright countenance of my little friend, I 
inqnir^ what had attracted him to this par¬ 
ticular rose-bush, which presented but a forlorn 
appearance when compared with its more bloom¬ 
ing companions. He replied: “ This rose-bu.sh 
is my otr»/ papa gave it to me in spring, and 
promised that no one else should toac|M. I 
have taken great p%ins with it; and as^ was 
covered with beautiful roses last summer, I hoped 
to have had many fine bouquets from it; but all 
my care and watching have been useless: I see 
I shall not have one full-blown rose after all.” 

’‘And yet,” said I, “h appears to be as 
beahhy as any oUier bush in ^e garden : tell 
me what you have done for ft, as you say it bas 
cost me BO much pains ?” 

“ After ‘watching it for aome time,” he re¬ 
plied, ” I discovered a very great number of 
small buds, but they were almost concealed by 
the leaves which grew so thickly; I therefore 
cleared awap l^he greater part of these, and my 
little buds men looked very well. I now found, 
as I iratched them, thiu though they grew larger 


every day, the green outside continued so hard, 
that I thought it impossible for the delicate 
rose-leaves to force dteir way out; I therefore 
picked them open; but the pide, shriveled blos¬ 
soms which 1 found yrithin never improved, but 
died one after another. Yesterday morning I 
discovered one bud which the leaves had till 
then hidden from ine, and which was actually 
streaked with the beautiful red of the flower 
confined in it; I carefully opened and loosened 
it, in the hope that the 'warm sun would help it 
to blow: my first thought this morning was of 
the pleasure I should have in gathering my one 
precious bud for mamma—^but look at it now I” 

The withered, discolored petals to which the 
child thus directed my eye did indeed (U'esent 
but a melancholy appearance, and I now un¬ 
derstood the cause of the looks of disappoint¬ 
ment which had at first attracted my attention. 
I explained to the zealous little gardener tho 
mischief which he bad unintentionally done by 
removing the leaves and calyx with which na¬ 
ture bad covered and inclosed the flower until 
all its beauties should be ready for full develop¬ 
ment ; and having pointed out to him some buds 
which had egcaped his care, I left him full of hope 
that, by 'waiting patiently for nature to accom¬ 
plish her own work, he might yet have a bouquet 
of his own roses to present to his mother. 

As I pur-sucd my walk, it occurred to me 
that this childish incident .sugge.sted an an.swer 
to the question asked by Dr. Johnson, “What 
becomes of all the clever children ?” Too often, 
it is to be feared, are the precious human buds 
sacrificed to tho same mistaken zeal Uiat led 
to the destruction of the roses which had been 
expected with so much pleasure by their little 
owner. Perhaps a few hints, suggested—not 
by fanciful theory, but by practical experience in 
the mental training of children—mny help ti> 
rescue some little ones from tho blighting in¬ 
fluences to which they are too often exposed. 

The Iqws by which the physical development 
of every infant, during the earliest period of its 
existence, is regulated, seem to afford a striking 
lesson by the analogy they bear to these laws 
on which the subsequent mental development 
depends; and by the wise arrangement of an 
ever-kind Providence, thi.s lesson is made im¬ 
mediately to precede the period during which 
it should be carried into practice. On the 
babe’s first entrance into the world, it must be 
fed only with food suitable to its delicate organs 
of digestion; on this depends its healthful 
growth, and likewise the gradual strengthening 
of those organs. Its senses roust at first 1« 
acted upon very gently: too strong a light, or 
too loud a noise, may impair its sight or bearing 
for life. 

The little limbs of a young infant must not 
be allowed to support the body before they have 
acquired firmness .sufficient for that task, other¬ 
wise they will become deformed, and the 'whole 
system weakened; and last, not least, fresh and 
pure air must l>e cinstantly inhaled by the lungs, 
in order that they may supply vigor to the whd« 
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frame. All enlightened parents are aoqtiainted 
with these laws-of nature, and generally act on 
them; bat when, owing to jodioious manage¬ 
ment, their children emerge from babyhood in 
fall enjoyment of dl the animal organs, and with 
muscles and smews growing firmer every day 
in consequence of the exercise which their little 
owners delight in giving them, is the same ju¬ 
dicious management extended to the mind, of 
which the tx^y, which has been so carefully 
nourished, is only the outer case ? In too many 
oases it is not. Too often the tender mind is 
loaded with information which it has no power 
of assimilating, and which, consequently, can 
not nourish it. The mental faculties, instead 
of being gradually exercised, are overwhelmed: 
parents who would check with displeasure the 
efforts of a nurse who should attempt to make 
their infant walk at too early a period, are ready 
eagerly to embrace any system of so-called edu¬ 
cation which offers to do the same violence to 
the intellect; forgetting that distortion of mind 
is at least as much to be dreaded as that of the 
body, while the motives held out to encourage 
the little victims are not calculated to produce 
a moral atmosphere conducive eithq^ to good or 
great mental attainments. Children are some¬ 
times met with—though few and far between— 
whose minds seem re^y to drink in knowledge 
in whatever form or quantity it may bo present¬ 
ed to them ; and the testimony of Dr. Combe, 
as well as of many other judicious writers, proves 
the real state of the Utain in such cases, and 
also the general fate of the poor little prodigies. 
Such children, however, are not the subject of 
these observations, of which the object is to 
plead for those promising buds which are closely 
encased in their “hard” but protecting cover¬ 
ing ; to plead for them especially at that period 
when the “ beautiful red streak” appears; in 
other words, when, amid the thoughtless sports 
and simple studies of childhood, the intellect 
begins to develop itself, and to seek, nourish¬ 
ment from all that is presented to it. There 
exists at the period alluded to a readiness in 
comparison, and a shrewdness of observation, 
vt hich might be profitably employed in the great 
work of education. And here it may be ob¬ 
served, that 08 to “ educate” signifies to bring 
out, the term education can only be applied with 
propriety to a system which perfornu this work, 
and never to one which confines itself to laying 
on a surface-work of superficial information, un¬ 
supported by vigorous mental powers. Inform¬ 
ation may be acquired at any age, provided 
that the intellectual machinery has been kept in 
activity; whereas, if the latter has been allowed 
to rust and stiffen from disease, the efforts of 
the man—supposing him to have energy suffi¬ 
cient to make an effort—-to redress the wrongs 
done to the boy, will in most cases be vain. 
That solf-eduoat^ men are generally the best 
educated is a trite remark; so trite, indeed, that 
it frequently falls on the ear without rousing 
attention to the apparent paffidox which it con¬ 
tains i and yet there must be some reason well 


worthy ot attention for the Ihot, tiiat so many 
who, in early life, have enjoyed advantages, 
have, on reaching manhood, found themselves 
surpassed by others who have been forced to 
struggle up unassisted, and in many cases sur¬ 
rounded by apparent obstacles to their rise. It 
is obvious thtt the point in which the Imter have 
the advantage, is the necessity which they find 
for exercising their own intellectuaf powers at 
every step; and, moreover, for taking each step 
firmly before they attempt the next; wbich’ne- 
cessity, while it may retard the rapid s ki mming 
over various subjects which is sometimes effect¬ 
ed, gives new vigor continually to the mind, 
and dso leads to the habit of that “industry and 
patient thought” to\vhich the immortal Newton 
attributed all he had done; while at the same 
time a vivid pleasure is taken in the acquire¬ 
ment of knowledge so obtained beyond any that 
cuu be conferred by reward or encouragement 
from others. 

From these considerations, it appears that 
the most judicious system of education is that 
in which the teacher rather directs the working 
of his pupil’s mind than works for him; and it 
must bo recollected that such a system, com¬ 
pared with some others, w'ill be slow, though 
sure, in producing the desired result. Every 
one familiar with children must have observed 
with what apparently fresh interest they will 
listen to the same tale repeated again and again. 
Now, if time and repetition are necessary to 
impress on the young mind facts jntcresting in 
themselves, they are surely more necessary when 
the information to be imparted is in itself dry 
and uninteresting, ms is the case with much 
which it is requisite for children to learn. Tha 
system here recommended is one which requires 
patience both on the part of parents and teachers; 
but patience so exercised would undoubtedly be 
rew'arded by the results, one of which would be, 
that we should not so frequently see “clever 
children” wane into very commonplace, if not 
stupid men. 

(From Fraser's Magazine.] 

LACK OF POETRY IN AMERICA. 

FTER the Americans had established their 

t ticai nationality beyond cavil, and taken 
o rank among the powers of the civilized 
world, they still remained subject to reproach, 
that in the worlds of Art, Science, and Literal 
tare, they had no national existence. Admitting, 
or, at any rate, feeling, the truth of thb taunt, 
they bestirred themselves resolutely to produce 
a practical refutation of it. Their ffirst and 
fullest success was, as might he expected firom 
their notoriously utilitarian character, in imotioal 
inventions. In oratory, notwithstanding a ten¬ 
dency to more than Milesian floridness and 
hyperbole, they have taken no mean stai^ 
among the free nations of Christendom. la 
history, despite the disadvantages arising from 
the scarcity of large libraries, old reoor^ and 
other appliances of the historiographer, they' 
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hawe piodiKsed some hooks which are admowl. ritns. “Let the gods ^hom he iavokes reward 
edged to be well worthy a place among our the poet. What do wo want with more verse? 
Btundard works, and which luve acquired, not We have Milton and Shakspeare (whether we 
taerely an English, but a continental reputation, read tiiem or not). He is the poet for mo who 
In. the fine arts, notwithstanding obviously still asks mo for nothingand so the poor Muses 
gna^T impediments—the want at home, not wither (or as Jonathan himself might say, wik) 
only of great galleries and oolleotions, but of away, and perish from inanition and lack of 
the thousand little symbols and associations that sympathy. Very';.|^nsible; but now for the 
help to edhoate the artist—the consequent ne> paradox. So far from disliking, or underrating, 
eessity of going abroad to seek all that the or being indiflerent to poetry, the American 
student requires—they have still made laudable public is the most eager dovouror of it, in suiy 
progress. The paintings of Washington Allston quantity, and of any quality, nor is there any 
are the most noteworthy lions in Boston; the country in which a limited capital of inspiration 
statues of Pow'ers command admiration even in will go farther. Let os suppose two persons, 
London. In prose fiction, the sweet sketches of both equally unknown, putting forth a volume 
Irving have acquired a reilown second only to of poems on each side of the Atlantic; decidedly 
t^t of the agreeable essayists whom he took for the chances are, that the American candidate ' 
his models, while the Indian and naval romances for poetic fame will find more readers, and more 
of Cooper are purchased at liberal prices by the encouragement in his country, thau the British 
chary bibliopoles of England, and introduced to in his. Very copious editions of the standard 
the Parisian public by the same hand which English poets are sold every year, generally in 
translated Walter Scott. In poetry alone they a form adapted to the purses of the million; to 
are still palpably inferior: no world-renowned further which end they are frequently bound 
minstrel has yet arisen in the New Atlantis, and two or three in a volume (Coleridge, Shelley, 
the number of those versifiers who have attained and Keats, for instance, is a favorite combina- 
a decided name and place among the lighter tion). Even bardlings like Politic enjoy a large 
English literature of their day, or whose claims number of readers and editions. Nor is there¬ 
to toe title of poet are acknowledged in all notwithstanding the much-complained-of absence 
tectiom of their own countr}', is but small. of an international copyright law—any dotici* 

If we come to inquire into the causes of this ency of home supply fur the market. Writing 
deficiency, w'e are apt at first to light upon English verses, indeed, is as much a part of an 
several reasons why it should no/ exist. In the American’s education, as writing Latin versos 
first place, there is nothing unpoetical about the is of an Englishman’s; recited “ poems’’ always 
country itself, but every thing highly the re- holding a prominent place among their p\il)lio 
verse. All its antecedents and traditions, its collegiate exercises; alioiit every third roan, 
discover}', its early inhabitants, its first settle- and every other woman of the liberally-educated 
ment by civilized men, are eminently romantic, classes, wTitos occa.sional rhymes, either for the 
It is not wanUng in battle-grounds, or in spots edification of their private circle, or the poets’- ' 
hallowed by recollections and associations of corner of some of the imiumerablo news|iapers 
patriots and sages. The magnificence of its that encumber the land; and the niiml^>r of 
scenery is well known. The rivers of America gentlemen and ladies one meets who have pub- 
aro at the same time toe most beautiful and toe lisbed a volume of Something and Other Poems, 
most majestic in the world: the sky of America, is perfectly astounding. 

though dissimilar in hue, may vie in loveliness The true secret seems to be, that the Amcri- 
wHh toe sky of Italy. No one who has floated cans, as a people, have not received that educa- 
down the glorious Hudson (even amid all the tion which enables a people to produce poets, 
tm-ideal associations of a gigantic American For, however true the poeta na$rUur adage may 
steamer), who has watched the snowy sails— be negatively of individuals, it is not true posi- 
80 diflerent from toe tarry, smoky canvas of lively of nations. The formation of a national 
European craft—that speck that clear |^ter; poetic temperament is the work of a long educa* 
who has noticed the^dltless azure ana snow tion, and the development of various iniluences. 
of toe heaven above, suggesting the highest A peculiar cla&sleality of taste, involving a high 
idea of parity, the frowning clifis that palisade critical standard, seems necessary, among the 
the shore, toe rich masses of foliage that moderns, to high poetic production; and such a 
overhang them, tinged a tbousand dyes by the taste has not yet been formed in America, 
early antuiqn frost—no one who has tiiserved all True, there are kinds of poetry—the Ballad and 
this, oan doubt the poetio oapabilities of the land, the Epic, which, so far as we can trace them, 

A seeming solntioi, iide^ presents itself in are born, Pallas-like, full-grown; whkh sound 
the business, utilitarian oharaoter of the people; their fullest tone in a nation’s infancy, and are 
and this solution would probably be immediately but faintly echoed in its maturity. But there 
aooepted by very many of oar readers. Brother are numbers in which lisps the infancy, not of a 
Jonathan thinks and talks of cotton, and flour, nation merely, but of a race. And the Aroeri- 
and dollars, and the ups and downs of stocks, cans were an old race though a young nation. 
Poetry dona’/ pay: he can not appreciate, and They began with too much civilization for the 
• does not care for it. “ Let me get something heroic school of jwetry: they have not yet 
ilbr myself,” he says, like the churl in TheoO' attained enough cnitivation for toe pbilosophio. 
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SIB BOBERT FEELf 


[Prom tbe London C^oWiMi TtmM.] , I 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

LL the ordinaiy incideats of the past week 
have been thrown into temporary oblivion, 
by the lamentable oconrrenoe that has deprived 
the country of one of its most eminent states* 
men; the House of Commd|| of one of its 
chiefs; the family of the right ^norable baronet 
of its most amiable and distiaguished head; and 
many of the publio institutions, those of the fine 
arts especially, of an enlightened and generous 
patron. 

The late member for Tamworth was the 
eldest son of the first Sir R. Feel, formerly of 
the house of Peel and Yates, which, in 1803, 
employed about 15,000 persons at Bury, and 
which piud at that time c£40,000 a year duty on 
their printed cotton fabrics. In 1787, Mr. Peel 
married his partner’s daughter. Miss Yates, who 
bore the subject of this memoir—5th February, 
1788—in a little cottage, near Chamber Hall. 
The husband of Miss Yates was very successful 
in his cotton speculations, and in 1798, when 
the English Clovornmcnt appealed to the countiy 
fur pecuniaiy aid to carry on the French war, 
subscribed himself (£10,000. Some notion may 
be formed of the extent of the wealth of the 
first Sir R. Peel, from the fact that when, in 
1830, his will was proved, the personal property 
was sworn at dCl ,200,000. The much-lamented 
baronet received the rudiments of his education 
under parental superintendence, near Bury. He 
was removed to Harrow, when he became a 
form-fellow of the more brilliant, but less 
amiable. Lord Byron, who has left several 
commendatory notices of bis youthful friend, 
imd whose eminence he very sagaciously pre¬ 
dicted. 

From Harrow, Mr. Peel became a Gentleman 
Commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, where, in 
1808, he was the first who took the honors of 
double first-class. In the following year, jiaving 
attained his majority, ho entered the House of 
Commons for Cashel, as the nominee of Mr. 
Richard Pennefathor. Mr. Peel continued to 
represent the twelve elcotors of Cashel and their 
lord till 1812, when ho represented the close 
borough of Chippenham, with a constituency of 
135. The prodigious wealth of the first baronet 
of Drayton Manor gave his son great advantages 
in the House of Commons, where, in 1810, he 
was selected to second the Address, in reply to 
the Royal Speech. Shortly after, he became 
the Under-Smretary of State in the Perceval 
Cabinet, and, upon the (all of his ohief^ though 
only twenty-six years of age, he was made 
principal ^retary for Ireland—en office, at 
that time, of the greatest difficulty and import¬ 
ance—and held that post with as much address 
as his ultra-Toryism, and his exU-eme unpopu¬ 
larity in Ireland, admitted, under the Vioeroyships 
of the Duke of Richmond, Earl Whitworth, and 
Earl Talbot. The most permanent and tene- 
ficial measure which Ireland ou%s to its former 
Secretary, Peel, is its oonstabelaty force, in¬ 


troduced in 1817, which was the wedge to the 
introduotimi of the English body of police. 

The masterly tactics of the still youthihl 
statesman, in part, but his “thorough and 
throughout” Toryism, chiefly recommended him 
to the electors of Oxford University, which he 
represented twelve years, till 1828; when, upon 
an obvious change in his opinions on the ques¬ 
tion of Catholic emancipation, he was'rejected. 

In 1820, Mr. Peel, then in his thirty-third 
year, had married Julia, the daughter of General 
Sir John Floyd, who was only twenty-five, and 
who survives her illustrious husband. The issue 
of this marriage is five sons and two daughters. 
One of his sons has already entered diplomatic 
empbyment in Switzterland; a second has re¬ 
cently entered, as our readers will remember, the 
House of Commons; a third is in the army, and 
one in the navy. One of Sir Robert’s ^ugh- 
ters was married to Viscount Villiers in 1840. 

In 1819, the monetary afiairs of the country 
had become so alarming, that the House of 
Commons appointed a secret committee to inquire 
into the state of the Bank of England, of which 
committee Mr. Peel was appointed chairman. 
He had hitherto been one of the most strenuous 
opponents of Mr. Homer’s celebrated proposi¬ 
tions of 1811, from which period ho had strongly 
defended the currency policy of Mr. Vansittart. 
But the evidence produced to the secret com¬ 
mittee efiected a complete change in Mr. Peel’s 
opinions, and it was chiefly through his agency 
tW the curronoy was settled on Jits present 
metallic basis. In the conflict, a touching inci¬ 
dent of antagonism, between the subject of this 
memoir and his father, occurred in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Feel was, in 1822, promoted 
to the head of the Home-ofSce, which he occu¬ 
pied till the overthrow of Lord Liverpool, in 

1827, when he retired, in consequence, as it is 
alleged, of the elevation of Mr. Canning, whoso 
opinions were in favor of the abolition of the 
Roman Catholic disabilities. Upon the acces¬ 
sion of the Duke of Wellington to power, in 

1828, Mr. Peel returned to the Home-office, 
and, in conjunction with his noble friend, re¬ 
pealed the disabilities of the Roman Catholics; 
which not only cost him Ireland, and brought 
upon him a hurricane of abuse from his party, 
but shodc the general confidence in cither the 
soundness or the integrity of his opinions. 

The skirts of the Gallic storm of 1830, that 
crushed the Bourbonio throne, dcstro 3 'ed the 
Wellington Administration, and made the Reform 
Bill no longer deferable, which the Whigs en¬ 
tered office to carry. Meantime, the deceased 
had succeeded to an enormous estate and the 
baronetcy, by the demise of his father. Sir R. 
Peel. But he was, in opposition, fieroely assul- 
ed with the maledictions of Ireland; the censures 
of the High Tory party—whom he was alleged 
to have betrayed—the clamors of the advocates 
of a paper currency; and what, perhaps, was 
the most difficult to bear, his party imputed to 
him the real authorship of the Reform Bill and 
its consequonoes, by his vacillation in reference 
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to Che emancipatioii of the Catfadios. But, 
nothing diantajed by the angry elementa mr<- 
Touading hint, and the new poUtioal viata of 
England and the Continent, Sir R. Peel now 
displayed all the resources of his statesmanship 
in concentrating the new Conservative party. 
He so far snooeeded—chiefly through the want 
of more courage and honesty in the Whigs— 
fltat he\ras again oalied to office in 1834, 
during his brief tenancy of which, no one can 
Withhold praise for his conunand ctf temper, his 
Liberal tendencies, and bis spirit of general 
conciliation. In 1841, SirR. P^ again entered 
office j and—^though he undeniably wasssnabled 
to do so by the Protectionist party, by the force 
of circumstances, the stagnation ^ commerce, 
the faUure of flie crops, a^ the famine in Ire¬ 
land—he opened the ports, and repealed the 
Corn-laws forever, to the consternation of the 
world, and in oppomtion to all the opinions of 
his life; this was in 1845. Since tW period 
Sir R. Peel has been in Opposition, inde^, but 
not its leader so much as a distinguished debater, 
an accomplished financier, and the expositor of 
opinions which neither the Whigs nor Tories 
heartily espouse. 

During forty years servitude in the House of 
Commons—though not generally in favor of 
popular sentiments, and, in religious matters, 
rather liberal than generous—Sir R. Peel has 
undoubtedly rendered, in addition to his three 
great measures — the Bullion-law, Catholic 
Eroancipa^on, and the repeal of the Corn-law 
—many minor political benefits to the country. 
Of this class of services, that which reflects on | 
him the most honor, is his amelioration of the j 
Criminal Law. As to the measures to wluch 
we have just alluded, there will still continue 
to be a luge diversity of opinion. Thousands 
of the wealthy classes will regard them all as 
steps in ffie declination of the national power; 
while the more popular mind, that rarely troubles 
itself with large or profound views, has already 
registered its approval of them. 

It is a singular feet, that he spent eleven years 
in Parliamentary opposition to the Bullion doc¬ 
trine that he adopt^ in 1822; that he waged 
atrenuous war igainst the repeal of the Roman 
Catholic disabilities for eighteen years, and at 
last carried them in spite of his own party; and 
that for thirty yeaiv in the House of Commons, 
he maintained that the prosperity of Great 
Britain depended on the retention of her Corn- 
laws, which he repealed in 1845. It is, there¬ 
fore, clear that his flns-l measures, in reference 
to these three great departments of his political 
life, were rather concessions to the force of events, 
than the iSdlimtary policy of his own mind. His 
wisdom .ilcy in the concession. Many of his 
chief colleagues, in each of these instances, 
would have blindly rushed upon detraction. 
His greater sagacity foresaw the gulf and turn¬ 
ed away, choosing to win the courage of relin¬ 
quishing his life’s opinions, tbnn that of courting 
^ da^ers of reistance. And in these three 
femous instances of Sir R. Peel’s flfe, we have 


the true elaboratim of his own character. He 
was by education and preference a Tory; by 
necessity he became a Progressionist. 

While we have felt it our duty to write the 
last paragraph, we cheerfully record our admi¬ 
ration of Sir Robert Peel’s great talents, of his 
moral integrit^^f his very exemplary private 
life, and, we oBve, of his Arm attachment to 
his country and its institutions. He is another 
memorable instance of what the children of de¬ 
mocracy may become in England, with adequate 
j talents and exertions. Sir R. Peel owed much 
to his wealth, to his associates, and to his early 
opinions. But far beyond the factitious influences 
derivable from such sources, he had great ele¬ 
ments in himself. When his heart and mind 
received free permission from his policy to dis¬ 
play themselves, they were of the highest order. 
Such a man is not easily made: of his loss we 
are only at present very imperfectly able to ap¬ 
preciate the consequences, one of which, we fear 
will be a mischievous re-formation of the Protec¬ 
tionist party, and, if we read the auspices aright, 
his death will not improve the Ministerial Whigs. 

The motion on Wednesday night, in the House 
of Commjons, not to proceed with public busi¬ 
ness that evening, in honor of the memory of 
Sir R. Peel, was as becoming to the House 
itself as it was to its mover, Mr. Hume. It is 
a poor recompense to a bereaved family, we 
are aware; but it is such a tribute as has not 
always been granted to even greater men, and 
to some of the blood ro}'al. In due time the 
public feeling will doubtless imbody itself in 
more tangible and permanent forms ; and when 
that occurs, it will not be the least of the mon¬ 
umental honors of the deceased, that the grati¬ 
tude of the widow, the orphan, the neglectid 
genius, and suflering worth, will lead many to 
shed their tears on the bronze or marble effigies of 
him whoso like England will not easily see again. 


» [From Chambcn’i Edinburgh Journal.] 

SPONGES. 

BOUT three centuries and a half before the 
Christian era, the question. Are sponges 
animal or vegetable? was proposed by Aris¬ 
totle, who, unable himself to solve the difficulty, 
was contented, in the true spirit of a lover of 
nature, with carefully recording the results of 
his accurate observations, and advancing his 
opinion rather in the form of an inquiry than of 
an allegation. Upward of two thousand years 
rolled away ere this question was satisfactorily 
answered. Nay, wo believe that the vegetable 
theory has, even at the present time, its advo¬ 
cates ; while some are still disposed to consider 
that ffie sponge is at one period of its existence 
a vegetable, and at another an animal. 

To any one who hesitates to acknowledge 
that the sponge is endowed with animal life— 
confessedly in its lowest form, yet with a most 
exquisite adaptation to its destiny—we would 
ofler the spectdble of a living sponge in a portion 
of its native element. We would let him gaze 
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on the aniiBited foantehi,Vidiioh is perpetually 
anoking the water into ita subatanoe throngh ita 
oountlesa pores, and after aasimUating auoh 
partiolea of it as are essential to its exiatepce, 
ceaselessly expelling it, at more distant inter- 
Tals, through the larger channels which may be 
observed on its outer surface. ^Ve would pomt 
out innumerable genmnles (Jnlatinous mat* 
ter, which at certain seasons oRhe year may be 
seen spouting “ from all parts of the living film 
which invests the homy skeleton* until, at 
length, escaping from the nursery in wfaioh 
they grew, they are carried off to the wide sea 
by means of the force the currents issuing 
from the sponge, though not left to perish at 
the mercy of the waves. For he wUl find that 
the young animal or egg is covered with num* 
berless minute hairs or cilia, each one of which 
is endowed with a distinct and innate power of 
vibration; so that by means of thoumnds of al* 
most invisible oars, the young sponge “ shoots 
like a microscopic meteor through the sea,” 
until it arrives at some rock or other place 
properly adapted for its future growth; then it 
settles calmly and contentedly down, and grad¬ 
ually losing its locomotive power, b|)gins to 
spread on its base; and builds up, within its 
living substance, a horny framework, such as 
we have already seen in its parent. 

The above-named currents may be more dis¬ 
tinctly seen by powdering the surface of the 
water with chalk or any similar substance; and 
Professor Grant mentions, that by placing pieces 
of cork or dry paper over the apertures, he could 
see them moving “ by the force of the currents 
at the distance of ten feet from the table on 
which the specimen rested.” 

*!Dr. Peysonell, who paid great attention to 
the structure of the sponge, brought proofs of 
its animal vitality before the Royal Society in 
the years 1752-57. And Mr. Ellis, five years 
afterward, by his dissections, set the question 
quite at rest; though he fell into the ermr of 
believing that the frame of the sponge was the 
outer case of worms or polypes. Later exam¬ 
ination, however, has shown that the frame or 
Bfongc, commonly so called, is an internal skel¬ 
eton, while the vital power is simply composed 
of a slimy film which coats over every fibre, and 
which, inert as it appears, possesses the power 
of secreting the particles essential to its growth. 

It has been affirmed, that the sponge is ob¬ 
served to contract or shrink when torn from the 
rooks; but there is satisfactory evidence to prove 
that neither this nor any degree of laceration 
has a sensible effect on this nerveless though 
vital mass. 

All sponges, however, have not a horny frame¬ 
work, but some, which are thereby rendered 
useless in a commercial point of view, are sup¬ 
ported by a skeleton composed of siliceous 
particles imbedded in a tough, fibrous material. 
Those particles, or sptewfa, as they are termed, 
are so uniform in the species to which they sev¬ 


erally belong, that, in the words of Professor 
Grant, if die soft portion be destroyed, and a 
“few of them brought from any part of the 
world on ffie point of a needle, they would en¬ 
able the zoologist to identify ffie species to which 
they originally belonged.” Professor R. Jones, 
however, considers that this opinion Aonld be 
received with considerable limitations. , 

The last fact, trivial as it appears, assumes 
immense importance when we learn that to 
these spioula we must tnm for an explanation 
of the isolated masses of flint wfaioh abound in 
various chalk formations. “The mere asser¬ 
tion,” shys Rhymer Jones, “that flints were 
sponges, would no doubt startle the reader who 
was unacquainted with‘the history of these fossil 
relics of a former ocean;” and yet a little reflec¬ 
tion “ will satisfy the most skeptical.” For long 
ages the sponge is imbedd^ in the chalk, 
through which water is continually percolating. 
A well-known law of chemistry explains why 
similar matter should become aggregated; and 
thus the siliceous matter of the sponge forms a 
nucleus for the siliceous matter contained in the 
water, until at length the entire mass is convert¬ 
ed into a solid flint. But we are not left, be 
adds, to mere ^conjecture or hypothesis on this 
point, “for nothing is more common in chalky 
districts than to find flints, which, on being 
broken, ttill contain portions of the original 
sponge in an almost unaltered state." 

There is every reason to believe that the 
sponge-fisheries of the ^gean are at present 
conducted precisely in the same manner as they 
were in the time of Aristotle. The sponge- 
divers are mostly inhabitants of the islands 
which lie off the Carian coast, and of those 
situated between Rhodes and Calymnos. These 
men—^who form a distinct society, and are gov¬ 
erned by peculiar laws, which prohibit their 
marriage until they shall have attained a pre¬ 
scribed proficiency in their art-—go out in little 
fleets, composed of caiques, each of six or seven 
tons’ burden, and manned by six or eight divers: 
each man is simply equipp^ with a netted bag 
in which to place the sponges, and a hoop by 
which to suspend it round his neck; and thus 
furnished, he descends to a depth of from five 
! to twenty, or even oocasionally thirty fsthtuns. 
The sponges which he collects are first saturated 
with fresh water, which destroys the vitality, 
and decomposing the gelatinous matter, turns it 
black i this matter is stamped out by the feet 
of the divers, and the sponges are then dried in 
the sun, and strung in circles, ^ter which they 
are ready for sale and exportadon. 

In a good locality an export diver may bring 
up fifty okes in a day, and for each oke he ob¬ 
tains about twenty-five drachmas. The weight 
is calculated, says Forbes, when the sponges are 
diy, and a very largo sponge may weigh two 
okes. The chief sponge-markets are Smyrna, 
Rhodes, and Napoli. 

Blount, who wrote in 1634, affirms that these 
sponge-divers “are from infancy bred up on 
diy biscuites and other extenuatinge dyet, to 


* Professor Rymer Jonea 
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miilcft extoente lean-; theo taldage a sjnuigai 
wet is 'Oyl 0 t tiiey pert ie tiieir isosAa, 
and part without, soe th^ go under water, 
where at first they can not stay Icmg, but after 
praotioe, the leanest stay an hour ^ a heUSs, 
even till the oyle of the spnnge be omrupted. 
.... Thus they gather spnnges from more than 
an hundred fathom deep,” &o. All this is 
vary wonder^ bat the narrator stamps the 
yidne of his tale by telling ns immediately after-' 
ward that “Samos is the only place in the 
world on whose rooks the sponges grow.” So 
that, in the words which he elsewhere makes 
use of, “ we applaude hys belief^ but Seep our 
owne.” We do not, however, mean to assert 
that there are not spdnges ^ some species 
(though not the sponge oommeroe) which 
exist at a depth as great as that which he men- 
t-ons, for Forbes digged a living speoimen of 
one small kind from 185 ftdhoms in the Gulf of 
Maori. 

The sponge of commerce (Spongia ojidmlu) 
was divided by Aristotle into three kinds—name¬ 
ly, the loose and porous, the thick and close, 
and the fine and compact. These last, which 
are rare, were called the sponges of Achilles, 
and were placed by the ancien^ in the interior 
of their helmets and boots, as protections from 
pressure and abrasion. 

The same naturalist states that those sponges 
are best which are found on coasts where the 
water becomes suddenly deep, and attributes 
this superiority to the greater equality of tem¬ 
perature obtained in such waters—observations 
which have been corroborated by Professor £. 
Forbes. 

Fifty-six species of sponges have been enum¬ 
erated, ten or eleven of which are found in the 
British isles. A portion of these inhabit fresh 
water, among which we may mention the river 
sponge (S. Jluviatilis), which abounds in the 
Thames. Among the British sponges, too, is the 
stinging or crumb-of-bread sponge {S. ureni), a 
widely^iffused species, which, when taken out of 
the sea is of a bright orange color, and which 
will, if rubbed on the hand raise blisters. This 
stinging qnaUty is highly increased by drying 
the sponge; a process which also gives it the 
otdor and appearance of crumbs of bread, whence 
its popular name. 

Sponges, as may b| imagined from the mode 
of their growth, are most sportive in their forms; 
some a tubular, others mushroom-like, a few 
almost globular, and still others branched or 
hand-shaped; in the warmer seas they hang in 
and gorgeous fans from the roofs of 
submarine caverns, or decorate the sides with 
vases of olassio elegance, though of nature’s 
handiwork. Nor are their colors less various : 
some are of the most brilliant scarlet or the 
brightest yellow, others green, brown, blackish, 
or riiining white; while Peron metions one pro¬ 
cured by him in the South Sea which was of a 
beautiful purple, and from which a liquor of the 
same ooh>r was extracted by the slightest pres¬ 
sure; with this liquor he stained several difier- 


em snhstanoes, and Coimd that the color was not 
afieoted by the action of the wr, and that it 
would bear several washings. 

The value of the sponge in surgery is well 
known; and it is also used medioina%, being 
for this purpose lightly burned to powder, and 
given in sma^jjdoses in scrofulous complaints. 
It has also bed^Pegarded as a specific in leprosy 
and hydrophobia. It is, however, needless to 
I say that in these last it can have no influence 
whatever. 

There are several representations of sponges 
given in the balneal feasts depicted on various 
Etruscan vases; and the sponge has been found 
in a perfect state in a Roman barrow at Bartlow 
Hills. It was discovered near the sacrificing 
utensils. Livy says that the covering of the breast 
of the Sanmite gladiators was sponge. 

When the animal matter remains in the 
sponges of various kmds, they have always a 
very strong fishy smell, which may perhaps be 
regarded as an additional proof of the fealty 
which they owe to the animal kingdom. Yet 
we must not omit that there arc substances 
which, though they bear the name of sponges, 
would riither appear, from their microscopic 
structure, to belong to the vegetable world; 
wo allude to those known as gelatinous sponges, 
which are perfectly dififerent from the sponges 
properly so called. 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.] 

THE RAILWAY WORKS AT CREWE. 

HAT place is this ?” said the worthy old 
gentleman, my traveling companion on 
the London and North Western railway, as 
woke up from a comfortable nap when the train 
slackened speed, and entered a sjiacious and ex¬ 
pensively-decorated station. 

“ This is Crewe, sir, I believe.” 

And scarcely had I answered, when there was 
a general shout of “ Crewe, Crewe!” from an 
army of porters who came rushing out, and 
pounced upon the trun as if it were their lawful 
prey. 

Presently a head peered in at the door, in- 
quiring, 

“ All hero for the Liverpool line ?” 

And on my elderly friend saying that he was 
for Manchester, ho was politely but smartly in¬ 
formed that he must change carriages here. So 
we both got out; and my friend, after some bother 
about his luggage, and the use of some hasty ian- 
^age, was at last made “all right” by being put 
into a carriage bearing an announcement that 
that was the “ Manchester train.” On another 
carriage in front was a similar board announc¬ 
ing the “ Liverpool train,” and behind was a 
third to announce that for Chester. Passengers 
were running up and down the platform : some 
looking after luggage, some for the right car¬ 
riage, and others darting into the handsome 
refreshment-room. But nobody seemed to think 
of going away from the station; indeed the 
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only mode of exit and entranoe vaa throogfa * many hotels built, one of wlaob. was destined to 
close-shnt iron gate, beside orbich sat a police^ lodge royalty for a night; and a town was 
mAn looking with enviable coolness on all Mbe eieoted with a rapidity nneaompled even in 
bustle aronnd him. There was a ring of a bell; America. 

a banging of doors; a poff of the engine; and The general appearanoe of Crewe is very 
off went the trun to Liverpool. Another loco< pleasing. The streets are wide, and weU 
motive now appeared moving ||ntiously down paved; the houses are very neat and commodi* 
the line, and was speedily attBcfll to the Man- ous, usually of two stories, built of bri(^, hot 
Chester train, which was soon out of sight. A the brick concealed by rough-oast plaster, with 
third came *, caught hold of the Chester train, porches, lattice-windows, and a little pece , 
and away it rushed. The passengers who had garden-ground before the door. The greater 
journeyed so amicably together from London part of these houses belong to the company, 
were now thoroughly Aspersed, and ere the sun and are let to the men at rents from 28. 
set, some would be oross^g the Scotch Border per week‘upward. The accommodation is good, 
at Carlisle, some embarking at Holyhead for and it would be difficult to find suoh houses at 
Dublin, and others attending to their business such low rents even in Ihe suburbs of a large 
on’ the Mersey or the Dee, or amid the tall town. Water is plentifully supplied by public 
chimneys of Manchester. A luggage train pumps, and the town is well lighted with gas. 
come crawling out from its hiding-place, and The names of the streets are expressive: some 
finding the coast clear, went thundering past: the are called after the towns to which their di- 
porters wiped their foreheads, and went to have rection points—such as Liverpool, Chester, 
a little rest; and I, the solitary passenger for Sandbaeh, &o.; others from the works to which 
Crewe, was left cooling my heels on the pj^tform. they lead—such as Forge-street; and others 
“ Where it Crewe ?” I said to the guardian from well-known but very modem names—such 
of the iron gate. as Prince Albert-street. The placards on the 

*' Cross the bridge, go straight on, and turn walls, however, seem somewhat out of place in 
to the right,” was the concise reply. a railway town,, as nearly all have relation to 

So 1 crossed the bridge, and found myself in sales of cattle, timber, &c., indicating clearly 
a pleasant country road. The flat rich fields of enough that Crewe is but a mechanical settlo- 
Cheshire extended on the loft and to the right; ment in an agricultural district. The market- 
at the distance of about half a mile appeared place is spacious, and roofed over; the church 
the square massive tower of a church, surround- is a handsome edifice of stone; and the Me¬ 
ed by long ranges of low buildings like work- chanics' Institution a fine building witk a large 
shops, and rows of houses evidently quite new. lecture-room (used also as a town-hall), a go^ 
Some neat cottages lined the sides of the road, library and news-room, and oommodioos class- 
and there were two or three inns all bearing rooms. These were all bnilt by the company; 
marks of youth; while some zealous people had and indeed the completeness of every thing con- 
caused a few bills, bearing the words “ Prepare nected with the town gives evidenoe of suoh an 
to meet thy God,” printed in conspicuous type, amplitude of means possessed by its founders, 
to bo affixed to the walls, giving a stranger not! as seldom, if ever, fall to the lot of private 
a very high idea of the character of the people. individuals. 

in the habit of using that road. Turning to the The most interesting objects, however, about 
right, I passed a Methodist chapel, bearing the Crewe are the railway works. These are 
date of its erection, 1848; a new flour-mill | placed on a large tongue of land near the 
driven.by water; a new inn with a brave new! station, and so adapted, that wagons, and car- 
sign-board ; and, crossing the boundary made \ riages, and engines can easily be run into them 
by the Chester line, I arrived in Crewe. { from the main line. In these works every thing 

Not many years ago, there were only two or | connected with “ the rolling stock” of the corn- 
three houses here, and the land on which the pany for the northern section of the line (Wol- 
station and the town are built formed part of a nerton being used for the southern) is made 
good Cheshire farm. The worthy farmer plowed and repaired. The number of hands employed 
his fields and reaped his harve.st, his dame made at present is about eight hundred; but formerly, 
good Cheshire cheese; and both lived merrily on, when railways were more prosperous than now, 
quite unconscious of the change that their farm it exceeded a thousand. The workmen seem 
was about to undergo. The eyes of engineers to belong, in tolerably equal proportions, to the 
were on it: it was placed, as an Irishman four great divisions of the United Kingdom; and 
would say, “ very convenient” for railway pur- the slow, deliberate speech of the Scot, the rich 
poses; and after a few years had rolled away, brogue of the Irishman, and the sharp, quick 
it became the great workshop of the Grand utterance of the Welshman, have lost very little 
Junction Line, and the point where the main of their purity and richness amid the air of the 
line to Birmingham received its tribntaries from county palatine of Chester. The greater por- 
the north and west. Several thousands of peo- tion of the work is carried on in long, Isirge 
pie were brought here; the company laid out sheds, for the most p^ of one story, and called 
streets and built houses; shops |irere opened; the “fitting,” “erecting,” and other shops, ao- 
churchos and schools erected; a market-place cording to the natore of ffie work done in them, 
provided; a Mechanics’ Institution established; The artisans may be divided into two great 
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c Imw t he workers in meta], and those in 
wood; tiie former being employed in making 
locomotives’ wheels, axles, springs, &o., and 
the latter in constmoting the carriages. By 
far the greatest number of hands are employed 
in the former. 

That oar hasty inspection may begin at the 
beginnipg, let ns peep at the fonndiy. Both 
brass end iron are cast here, but to^y it is 
Jron. The sandy floor is covered with monlds 
of ail descriptions, and swarthy workmen are 
preparing them to receive the melted iron. 
Occasionally yon are startled by the shoot ot 
“ Mind your eye I” which most be Itaken in 
its literal signification^ for it comes from a 
monlder blowing away with a bellows the 
saperfloons gnuns of fine sand, which, if once 
in the eye, vriU give some trouble. The 
moulds are ready, the furnace is opened, and a 
stream of bright white metal rolls out into the 
pots prepared for its reception, and is speedily 
pour^ into the moulds. In an adjoining shed 
are blacksmiths plying forehammers; but their 
greatest efibrts are entirely eclipsed by the 
mighty steam-hammer that is seen at work in 
another part of the shed. This hammer is the 
invention of Mr. Nasmyth, of the Bridgewater 
Foundry, near Manchester. It moves np and 
down in a strong frame, at a speed subject to 
such nice regulations, that, according to the will 
of its director, it can gently drive a nail, or crush 
to splinters a log of wood. When Lord John 
Russell lately visited Manchester, the delicate i 
touch of this hammer was strikingly displayed 
before him: an egg was procured, and placed 
in a wine-glass, and such was the power 
possessed over this giant, that after a little 
adjustment, the mighty hammer was brought 
repeatedly down so as just to chip the egg as 
gently as by a spoon in the hands of a child, 
while the glass was not in the slightest degree 
injured or disturbed. The labor saved by this 
hramer is immense. One man sits perched up 
in the frame to direct it, and another stands 
below to guide the iron on the anvil. The great 
long bar, white with heat, is pulled out of the 
furnace, laid on the massive piece of iron under 
the frame, and, with a dull, heavy sound, down 
comes the hammer, swiftly or slowly, according 
to the wishes of the director. From the forge 
and the foundry the fotigh-hewn” iron-work 
passes to be planed, and its surface to be made 
“ true.” The wheel of an engine or a carriage, 
for example, after being forged by the black¬ 
smith, requires to be most carefully cut round 
the rim, so that the space between the flange— 
ftiat is, the pregeoting inner part of the wheel, 
and the onter part—^may be perfectly conical, 
in order that the least amount of surface may 
be exposed to the rail, and consequently the 
least amount of friction produced. Again, when 
a cylinder comes from ^e foundry, the interior 
must be cut and polished to a perfect circle, 
otherwise it would be useless. In short, there 
is no part of a locomotive that does not require 
to-be prepared with the most perfect accuracy 


-fit acme other pwrt; and if this accuracy is 
Qot gained, the engine will either not work at 
aH,iibr vrork very imperfectly. It must be re¬ 
membered that it is hard metal, like iron and 
brass, that has thus to be wrought on, not 
comparatively soft material, like wood and 
StOKIO* 

But the metHnnery employed at Crewe seems 
capable of catting any thing, even though It 
were a ruck of adamant. You pass into a shed 
full of little machines, standing separate from 
each other, with all manner of carious wheels 
and belts, driven by steam, of course, and each 
with a man stationed by its side, gazing atten¬ 
tively at the little machine, as if he were 
absorbed in thought; and, indeed, were it not 
for an occasional quick movement of his hands, 
and a rapid change of position, you might almost 
suppose that he was sleeping on his legs. But 
go close up, and yon notice that the machine is 
slowly moving backward and forward, and still 
more slowly at the same time in a lateral direc¬ 
tion. Some curious piece of mechanism is placed 
on it, and the movements of the machine cause 
a sharp steel-cutter to pass over the iron surface, 
which outs it as easily and truly as a joiner 
planes a piece of fir. The side motion brings 
all the surface gradually under the instrument, 
but the machine, clever and powerful though it 
is, requires to be constantly watched and regu¬ 
lated, and hence the fixed attention of the man 
in charge. At a large machine, yon will see 
those long, curious rods called “eccentrics” 
undergoing this operation; at another, a cylinder 
is being planed; and at a third, the rims of 
wheels are being cut. The filings thus made 
are preserved, and will be seen in large heaps 
in a yard, ready to be melted down, and “ used 
np” again. In some cases both iron and bra.ss 
filings are produced, which, of course, arc mixod^ 
with each other; but in a quiet corner of one 
of the sheds you will find a boy w'ith a heap 
of these filings before him, separating the brass 
from the iron by means of a magnet. Only 
imagine a boy of fourteen or fifteen doing nothing 
all day long except raking a magnet through a 
heap of black and yellow dust, and brushing 
into a separate heap the iron filings otT his 
magnet I You will also see a series of three 
iron rollers working on each other, by means 
of which plate iron can be twisted into any 
given form; a mighty “ punch ” which will 
make a hole an inch in diameter through iron 
an inch in thickness as easily as though it were 
clay; and a sharp-cutting instrument that shears 
through sheets of iron as easily as a pair of 
scissors through a sheet of paper. 

Go into another shod, and you -will see all 
these various parts getting their last touches 
from the hand, and being fitted into each other; 
rad here also you find two or three men engrav¬ 
ing, on circular segments of brass, the names 
the various engines are to be known by. In 
another shed the engines are being “ erected.”’ 
Here you sec from twenty to thirty in all stages 
of progress. Perhaps the framework only has 
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been laid; or the boiler, with its maiiy<(|K>W« df 
long, oiroular brass tubes, has just been fanned, 
and is now leoeiving its outer clothing of Img 
slips of wood; or the whole is oomplete, merely 
wanting to be tried on the many lines of rail in 
and around the sheds. There are two classes 
of engines here, whose differeo^ is observable 
at a glance: some have six^^eels, two of 
which ue very large, about six feet in diameter, 
and the other four much smaller. The two first 
only are driven by the machinery, the others 
being merely what are called “ bearing wheels.” 
With this description of engine more speed than 
power is obtained, and hence it is used for pas¬ 
senger trains, where a high velocity is required, 
and where there is usually little weight, compar¬ 
atively speaking, to draw. The others have only 
four wheeb. not so large as the two just described, 
but all driven by the machinery. Such engines 
are more remarkable for power than speed, and 
accordingly they are tued for luggage trains. 
In another shed, “ The Hospital,” will be found 
a number of engines laboring under various dis¬ 
orders, sent here to be repaired. 

But carriages and w^ons are also built here. 
Ton enter a shed (of two stories thb time), and 
find wood shavings instead of iron filings, and 
the hissing of a circular saw instead of the quiet, 
steady scraping of a “cutter.” Here all the 
woodwork of the carriages is executed, and when 
ready they are hobted through a large trap-door 
in the roof to the second story, where they are 
painted and varnished, and, if first-class, “up- 
hobtered.” In a store-room above stairs, are 
piled heaps of cushions ready for the most 
expensive carriages; at a table is a boy stufT- 
ing with horse-hair the leathern belts that hang 
by the sides of the windows; and elsewhere an 
artist is painting the arms of the company on 
the panels of a door. Here and there arc boards 
placed before a carriage, with the intimation 
“Wet!” indicating that you must not go too 
near; and some of the carriages give evidence 
of having seen service, but are now renewing 
their youth under the skillful hands of the 
painter and the upholsterer. When ready to 
“go on the line,” they are let down through 
the trap-door, fixed on their wheels and axles, 
and sent to relievo others that require repair. 

Six o'clock strike.s, and work coases. In 
walking back leisurely to the station, I saw 
many of the workmen digging in their little 
gardens, “ bringing themselves,” os Emerson 
phrases it, “ into primitive relations with the 
soil and nature;” others were reading the palters 
of the day at the Mechanics’ Institution; others 
strolling among the green fields round the town; 
and others walking to a class-room, to hear a 
teetotal lecture; while some were proceeding 
to recreations of a very different kind. I was 
admitted through the iron gate by the same 
policeman; the “ down” express train arrived, 
and it conveyed me in an hour and a half to 
Liverpool, a distance of about forty-five miles, 
stopping only once at the well-Icnown town of 
Warrington. 


[From Chamben’s Edlnbiirgh Jonrnd. 

STIAM-BRIDOE OP THE ATLANTIC. 

r r the summer of 1838 the AtUmtic Ocean 
was crossed for the first time by vesseb ex¬ 
clusively propelled by steam-power. These 
pioneers were the Sirita and the Cheat Western 
—the former built for another class of goyimes, 
and afterward lost on the station between Cork 
and London; the latter built expressly for At; 
lantic navigation, and which has ever since been 
more or less employed in traversing that ocean. 
Other ships follow^: the British Queen, after¬ 
ward sbld to the Belgian government; the 
Oreat Liverpool, subseimently Stored and placed 
on the line between ^uthampton and Alex¬ 
andria; and the President, lost, no man knows 
how or where, in the year 1841. Then came 
what b called “ Canard’s Line,” consisting of a 
number of majestic steam-ships built in the 
Clyde, to carry passengers and mails between 
Liverpool in Europe, and Halifax, Boston, and 
New York in America; a service they have 
performed with the most marvelous regularly. 
The only great mbfortune that has befallen this 
line has been the loss of one of the vessels, the 
Columbia, which, in nautical phrase, “broke 
her back” on some rocks on the American shore 
of the Atlantic. Then came the Great Britain, 
the greatest of them all, diflering from the others 
in two respects—^first, in being built of iron 
instead of wood; and second, in being propelled 
by the Archimedean screw instead of*by the old 
paddle-wheels; and, alas! she has differed from 
them all in a third respect, inasmuch os neither 
the same good-luck attended her as in general 
fell to the lot of the ships of the Cunard Line, 
nor the same irretrievable bad fortune as was 
met by the President and the Columbia; (or, 
after having made several voyages very success¬ 
fully, she, to the amazement of all mankind, very 
quietly went ashore in Dundrum Bay, on the 
east coast of Ireland, from whence, after spend¬ 
ing a most uncomfortable winter, she was 
brought back to Liverpool, and now lies in the 
Bramley-Moore Dock there, like a huge mass 
of iron suffering under premature rust. But all 
thb time these ocean steamers that periodically 
brought to New York passengers and intelligence 
from Europe were Britbh built. They had been 
constructed in the Avon, the Mersey, and the 
Clyde, the greater number having been launched 
in the same waters as first received Henry Bell’s 
little Comet. Why did America not embark in 
such enterprise ? As regards steam navigation, 
Fulton was before Bell; New York before Glas¬ 
gow ; the Fulton's Folly before the Comet ; and 
was 

“ The greatest nation 
In all creation" 

to be outdone in the field of enterprise by the 
old Britishers? American pride said “No;” 
American instinct said “No;” and, above all, 
American capitulbts said “ No!” Keels were 
laid down in New York; the shipbuilders’ yards 
became unusually active; and the stately tim- 
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bert cf iMjaitio '«Upi graduallj rose b^re tite ' Hie Sttlantie remained for aSneteen dafs at 
Rdi)»ii4fig gaie of the citizens of the great re- Lbrw^l; and daring all tiiat time she had to 
pnMtn. lie in a part of the rirer called the Sloyne, in 

' Bat tile taoe of William the Bonbter is not consequence of none of the dock-entrances being 
yet' edEtinot, and many, as nsual, shook tiieir wide enough to allow her to pass in. Her 
wIm heads at the enterprise. It was admitted Ineadth, moasaring across the j^dle-boxes, is 
that te inland navigation the Amerioens had 75 feet; of tfao^vessels of Canard’s Line, about 
beaten tiie world; that except an occasional 70 feet; and the widest dock-entrance is barely 
Uowunp, their river steamers were really models sufficient to admit the latter. The Great Britain, 
of enterprise and skill; but it was gravefy added, though longer than any other steam-ship that 
the Mississippi is inot the Atlantic; icebergs ever enter^ the Mersey, is not so broad, as, 
an not snags; mid an Atlantio wave is some- being propelled by the screw, she has no paddle- 
what diflerent from an Ohio ripple. These wheels. A dock at the north shore is now in 
truisms were of course nndeniable; but ^ them coarse of construction expressly for the aooom- 
was quickly added another fact, about which modation of the Atlantic and her consorts, 
there could bo as little mistake—namely, the For several days during her stay at Liverpod 
arrival at Southampton, after a voyage which, the Atlantic was open to visitors on payment of 
considering it was the fint, was quite successful, sixpence each, the money thus realized (upward 
of the American-built steam-ship Waihington of d£70) being paid over to the trustees of the 
from New York. There seemed to be a touch Institution for the Blind, whose church and 
of calm irony in thus making the Watkington school are now being removed to give greater 
the first of their Atlantio-crossing steamers, as space round the station of the London and 
if the Americans had said, “ You doubting Northwestern Railway. On the day of my vi.sit 
Britishers! when you wished to play tyrant crowds of people were waiting at the pier for 
over us, did we not raise one Washington who the steamer that was to convey them to the 
diastis^ you ? and now that you want to mo- Atlantic. • Whitsuntide visitors from the manu- 
nopolize Atlantic navigation, we have raised facturing districts were hastening on board the 
another Washington, just to let you know that numerous vessels waiting to take them on 
we will beat you again 1” pleasure excursions to the Isle of Man, North 

The Waahington, however, was only the pre- Wales, or round the light-ship at the mouth of 
cursor of greater vessels. These were to sail the river. There was great risk of making 
between New York and Liverpool, carrying the mistakes in the hurry; and the remark of an 
mails undo- a contract with the American gov- old sailor, that the vessel could “ easily be 
ernment. In size, and speed, and splendor of known by the Yankee flag flying at the fore,” 
fittings, these new ships were to surpass the served only still further to confuse the many, 
old; even their names were, if possible, to be who could not tell one flag from another, 
more grand and expressive. The vessels of However, a small tug-steamer soon appeared 
Canard’s Line had lately appropriated the names with a dirty piece of bunting, just recognizable 
of the four great continents of the globe, but the as the famous “ star-spangled banner,” fl}'ing at 
oceans remained, and their names were adopted; the fore; and her deck was in a few minutes so 
the new steamers being called the Atlantic, crowded, that orders wore issued to take no more 
Pacific, Arctic, Baltic, and Adriatic. The first on board, and away wo steamed, leaving about 
of these was dispatched from New York on the a hundred people to exercise their patience until 
27th of April last, and arrived in the Mersey on the steamer’s return. A man at ray elbow, who 
the 10th of May, thus making the passage in afterward appeared in the capacity of money- 
abont thirteen days. The voyage would have taker, whispered, “There’s the cnpti«/” and on 
been made in a shorter time but for two acci- looking np the gangway, I saw 

dents: the bursting of the condenser: and the ,,,_, 

discoveiy, after the vessel was some distance at in manly, gmvo, and sago," 

sea, of the weakness of the floats or boards on 

the paddle-^eels. .dSiout two days were en- looking calmly in the direction of the colossal 
tirely lost in making repairs; and the speed ship of which he was the commander; his cora- 
was reduced, in order to prevent the floats from plexion browned by exposure to sun and wind, 
being entirely tom away from the paddle-wheels, storm and spray; and his whole demeanor 
These things etmsiderod, the passage was very indicating the calm strength acquired by long 
Buccessful. The average time occupied during familiarity with the elements in their roughest 
1849 by the vessels of the old line between moods. As wo approached the ship, her ap- 
New York and Liverpool was 12^ days; but pearance was not prepossessing. She is un- 
their voyages were longer than those of the doubtedly clumsy; the three masts are low, the 
Atlantic, as they called at Halifax. The short- funnel is short and dumpy, there is no bowsprit, 
est pwsage was that made by the Canada and her sides are painted black, relieved only by 
froiipmew York to Liverpool ind Halifrut in one long streak of dark red. Her length between 
e]a#en days four hours.* the perpendiculars—that is, the length of her 

keel—^is 276 feet; breadth (exclusiveof paddle- 
* The AOantie has Just the passage direct in ten boxes), 45; thus keeping up the proportion, an 

days and dxteen boars. old as Noah’s ark, of six feet of length to one of 
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breadth. The etem ia rooaded, ha^htg in the 
centre the Ameiioan ea^le, clasping the starred 
and'striped shield, bat no other device. The 
figure-head is of colossal dimensions, intended, 
say some, for Neptune; others say diet it is the 
“old Triton blowing his wreathed horn,” so 
lovingly described 1^ Wordsworth; and some 
wags assert that it is the proprietor of the ship 
blovring his ow;i| trumpet. The huge bulk of 
the Atlantic was more perceptible by contrast 
with the steamei^-^one of the smallest—^that 
was now alongside; for though the latter was 
large enough to accommodate about four hundred 
people on deck, yet its funnel scarcely reached 
as high as the bulwarks of the Atlantic. The 
diameter of the paddle-wheels is 36 feet; and 
'the floats, many of which, split and broken, were 
lying aboht in the water, are nearly 15 feet long. 
The depth of die hold is 31 feet, and the estimate 
burden 2860 tons, being about the same as the 
Great Britain, and about 500 tons more than 
the ships of the old Cunard Line. 

Like all the other Atlantic steamers, the run 
of the deck is almost a straight line. Around 
the funnel, and between the paddle-boxes, is a 
long wooden house, and another is placed at the 
stern. These contain the state-rooms of the 
captain and officers; and in a cluster are to be 
found the kitchen, the pastry-room, and the bar¬ 
ber’s shop. The two former are, like similar 
establishments, replete with every convenienee, 
having even a French mattre de cuisine; but the 
latter is quite unique. It is fitted up with all 
necessary apparatus—with glass-cases contain¬ 
ing perfumery, &c.; and in the centre is “ the 
barber’s chair.” This is a comfortable, well- 
stufied scat, with an inclined back. In front is 
& stuffed tresde, on which to rest feet and legs; 
and behind is a little stuffed apparatus like a I 
crutch, on which to rest the head. These are 
movable, so as to suit people of all sizes; and 
in this comfortable horizontal position the pas¬ 
senger lies, and hb beard is taken off in a 
twinkling, let the Atlantic waves roll as they 
may. The house at the stern contains a smok¬ 
ing-room, and % small apartment completely 
sheltered from the weather for the steersman. 
The smoking-room communicates with the cabin 
below, so that, after dinner, those passengers so 
disposed may, without the least exposure to the 
weather, or annoyance to their neighbors, enjoy 
the weed of old Virginia in perfection. This 
smoking-room is the principal prospect of the 
man at the helm, who, however, has to steer 
according to his signals. Before him is a painted 
intimation that one bell means “ port,” and two 
bells mean “starboard;” a like intimation ap¬ 
pears on the large bell in the bow of the ship; 
and according to the striking of the bell, so must 
he steer. 

Proceeding below, we come to the great sa¬ 
loon, 67 feet long, and the dining-saloon, 60 feet 
long, each being 20 feet broad, and divided from 
each other by the steward’s paltry. This pan¬ 
try is more like a silversmith’s shop, the sides 
being lined with glass-cases stored with beauti- 
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fnliy-bumiehed plate; crockery of every deserip- 
tion, well seou^, is seen in great quantities; 
and the neatness of arrangmnent shows that the 
gilded inscription, full in' the sigbt of every via, 
itor—“ A place for every thing, and every flung 
in its place”—^has been reduced to 'praotioe. • 
Above the tables in the dining-salomi hre sns- 
pended racki^ cut to receive decanters, glosses, 
&c. so that they can be immediately ^aoed on 
the table without the risk attendant on cartyipg 
them from place to place. The two saloons are 
fitted up in a very superior manner: rose, satin, 
and olive are the principal woods that have been 
used, &nd some of the tables are of beautifully- 
variegated marble, with metal supporters. The 
carpets are very rich, and the coverings of the 
sofas, chairs, &c. are of the same superior quali¬ 
ty. The panels round the saloons contain brauti- 
fully-flnished emblems of each of the states in 
the Union, and a few other devices that savor 
very strongly of republicanism. For example, 
a young and beantifol figure, all radiant with 
health and energy, wearing a cap of liberty, 
and waving a drawn sword, is represents 
trampling on a feudal prince, from whose head 
a crown has rolled in the dust. The cabin win¬ 
dows are of beautifully-petinted glass, embellish¬ 
ed with the arms of New York, and other cities 
in the States. Largo circular glass ventilators, 
reaching from the deck to the lower saloon, are 
also richly ornamented, while handsome mirrors 
multiply all this splendor. The general eflect 
is that of chastencss and a certain hind of solid¬ 
ity. There is not much gilding, the colors used 
are not gaudy, and there is a degree of elegant 
comfort about the saloons that is sometimes want¬ 
ing amid splendid fittings. There is a ladies’ 
drawing-room near the chief saloon full of every 
luxury. The berths are about 150 in number, 
leading out, as usual, from the saloons. The 
I most novel feature about them is the “ wedding- 
berths,” wider and more handsomely furnish^ 
than the others, intended for such newly-married 
couples as wish to spend the first fortnight of 
the honeymoon on the Atlantic. Such berths 
are, it seems, always to be found on board the 
principal river-steamers in America, but are as 
yet unknown on this side of the water. Each 
berth has a bell-rope communicating with a 
patented machine called the “Annunciator.” 
This is a circular plate about the size of the 
face of an eight-day clock, covered with num¬ 
bers corresponding with those of the state¬ 
rooms. Each niunber is concealed by a semi- 
ciroular plate, which is removed or turned roimd 
as soon as the rope is pulled in the state-room 
with’the corresponding number. A bell is at 
the same time struck to call the attentitm of the 
stewards, who then replace the plate in its for¬ 
mer position, and attend to the summons. 

The maehineiy which propels the ship con¬ 
sists of two engines, each of 500 horse-power, 
the engines of the old line being also two in 
number, but only about 400 horse-power eaeh. 
Such cylinders, and shafts, and pistons, and 
beams are, I believe, unrivaled in the work). 
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Th«n firar boikn, eaoh heated bj eiglrt 
ftuwiwa, IS two rowB of four each. The oon* 
■pnptwai at ooal is about fifty tons every twenty- 
tme hottn;. “and that,” said one of the en- 
[jniimia, “is walking pretty fast into a coal* 
I gneae 1“ According to the oaloulations 
Sf tlw very wise men who predicted the failnre 
of Atlantm steam navigation, such a vessel as 
the ought to ceurry 3700 tons of ooal; 

but it will be seen that one-fourth at that quan¬ 
tity is more than enough, even making allow¬ 
ance for extra stores to provide against acci¬ 
dents. In the engine-room is a long box with 
five compartments, each communicating Vith a 
wire fastened like a bell-pull to the side of tiie 
paddle-box. These handles are marked re¬ 
spectively, “ahead,” “slow,” “fast,” “back,” 
and “ hook-on;” and whenever one is pulled, a 
printed card with the corresponding signal ap¬ 
pears in the box opposite the engineer, who has 
to act accordingly. There is thus no noise of 
human voices on board this ship: the helmsman 
Steen by his bells, the engineer works by the 
telegraph, and the steward waits by the anmin- 
oiator. 

Two traces of national habits struck me very 
much. Even in the finest saloon,there are, in 
places where they would be le^t expected, 
handsome “^itloons,” the upper part fashioned 
like a shell, and painted a sea-green or sky-blue 
oolor, thus giving ample facility for indulging 
in that practice of spitting of which Americans 
are so fond- Again, much amusement was 
caused by the attempt of one of the officers in 
charge of the communicatkm between the small 
steamer and the Jtlantic to prevent the gentle¬ 
men from leaving the latter until the ladies had 
seated themselves on the former. The appear¬ 
ance of the deck, crowded with ladies only, and 
a host of gentlemen kept back, some impatient 
to get down, but the greater part entering into 
the humor of the thing, was quite new to En¬ 
glish ideas. It is but iUr to add that the ladies 
did not seem to like itj and that, when the 
steamer again came alongside, it was not re¬ 
peated. 

Upon the whole, this Atlantic steamer is 
realty worthy of the great country from which 
dm ^ oome. li^ in shape and general appear¬ 
ance, she is inferior to the old vessels, she is 
decidedly equal, if not ^perior, to them in ma¬ 
chinery and fittings. Her powers as regards 
speed have of course yet to be tried. One 
voyage is no test, nor even a series of voyages 
during the summer months: she must cross and 
reoross at least for a year before any just com¬ 
parison can be instituted. The regular postal 
communication between Liverpool and the United 
States will speedily bo twice every week-—the 
ships of the new line saffing on Wednesday, and 
the<M on Saturday. 

But other ports besides Liverpool, wre iiow 
dispatching steamers regularly to America. 
Gl^ow sent out a powerful screw stBamw— 
the City of OUugow, 1087 tons—-on Ifith April, 
for New Yorlc, vriiere the arrived on 3d May; 


tUiB making the passage m about seventeen 
days, in spite of stormy weather and entangle¬ 
ments among ice; tto average time tiAen 
by the Liverpool steamers during 1649 beug 
fourteen days. Her return voyage, however, 
made under more favorable circumstances, was 
within this average, the distance being steamed 
between the 18th May and the 1st June. A 
vessel called the Viceroy is about to sail from 
Galway to New York, and her 'voyage is looked 
forward to with considerable interest The 
Washington and Hermann sail regularly be¬ 
tween Bremen and Southampton and New York, 
and tire British Queen has l^n put on the pas¬ 
sage between Hamburg and New York. All 
these enterprises seem to indicate that ere long 
the Atlantic carrying trade will be conducted 
in steamships, and sailing vessels superseded to 
as great extent os has been the case in the 
coasting trade. 

[From Sharpe's Magazine.] 

THE LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. 

T an early period in the history of Holland, 
a boy, was born in Haarlem, a town re¬ 
markable fbr its variety of fortune in war, but 
happily still more so for its manufactures and 
inventions in peace. His father was a slnieer 
—^that is, one whose employment it was to open 
and shut the sluices, or largo oak-gates which, 
placed at certain regular distances, close the 
entrance of the canals, and secure Holland from 
the danger to which it seems exposed, of finding 
itself under water, rather than above it. When 
water is wanted, the sluicer raises the sluices 
more or less, as required, as a cook turns the 
cock of a fountain, and closes them again care^ 
fully at night; otherwise the water would flow 
into the canals, then overflow them, and inundate 
the whole country; so that even the little chil¬ 
dren in Holland are fully aware of the importance 
of a punctual discharge of the sluicer’s duties. 
The boy was about eight years old when, one 
day, he asked permission to take some cakes to 
a poor blind man, who lived at Ae other side of 
the dyke. His father gave him leave, bnt 
charged him not to stay too late. The child' 
promised, and set off on his little journey. The 
blind man thankfully partook of his young friend’s 
cakes, and the boy, mindful of his father’s orders, 
did not wait, as usual, to hear one of the old 
man’s stories, but as soon as he had seen him 
eat one muffin, took leave of him to return 
home. 

As ho went along by the canals, then quite 
full, for it was in October, and the autumn rains 
bad swelled the waters, the boy now stopped to 
pull the little blue flowers which his mother 
loved so well, now, ui childish gayety, hummed 
some merry song. The road gradurily became 
more solitary, and soon neither the joyous shout 
of the villager, returning to his cottage-home, 
nnr the rough voice of the carter, grumbling at 
his lazy horses, was any longer to be heard 
The little fellow now perceived ttyit the blue of 
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tte flowers in his hsmd wns soaroelydistiiigiiiBli’ 
ntde from the green of the surrounding herb^^ 
end he looked up in some dismay. The night 
was fidling; not, however, a dark winter-night, 
but one of thoM beantifol, dear, moonlight 
nights, in which every object is perceptible, 
though not as distinctly as by day. The child 
thought of his father, of his injunction, and was 
preparing to quit the ravine in which he was 
almost buried, and to ngain the beach, when 
suddenly a slight noise, like the trickling of 
water upon pebbles, attracted his attention. He 
was near one of the large sluioes, and he now 
carefully examines it, and soon discovers a hole 
in the wood, through which the water was 
flowing. With the instant perception which 
every child in Holland would have, the boy saw 
that the water must soon enlarge the hole 
throi^h which it was now only dropping, and 
that utter and general min would be the conse¬ 
quence of the inundation of the country that 
must follow. To see, to throw away the flow¬ 
ers, to climb from stone to stone till he reached 
the hole, and to put his finger into it, was the 
work of a moment, and, to his delight, he finds 
that he has succeeded in stopping the flow of 
the water. 

This was all very well for a little while, and 
the child thought only of the success of his de¬ 
vice. But the night was closing in, and with 
the night came the cold. The little boy looked 
around in vain. No one came. He shouted— 
he called loudly—^no one answered. He re¬ 
solved to stay there all night, but, alas I the 
cold was becoming every moment more biting, 
and the poor finger fixed in the hole began to 
/eel benumbed, and the numbness soon extended 
to the hand, and thence throughout the whole 
arm. The pain became still greater, still harder 
to bear, but still the boy moved not. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he thought of his 
father, of his mother, of his little bed, where ho 
might now be sleeping so soundly; but •still the 
little fellow stirred not, for he knew that did he 
remove the small slender finger whieh he had 
opposed to the escape of the water, not only 
would he himself be drowned, but his father, his 
brothers, his neighbors—^nay, the whole village. 
We know not what faltering of purpose, what 
momentary failures of courage there might have 
been daring that long and terrible night; but 
eertain it is, that at day-break he was found in 
the same painful position by a clergyman re¬ 
turning from attendance on a death-bed, who, 
as he advanced, thought he heard groans, and 
bending over the dyke, discovered a child seated 
on a stone, writhing ^m pain, and with pale 
face and tearful eyes. 

“ In the name wonder, boy,” he exclaimed, 
“ what ore you doing there ?” 
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♦‘I am hindering the water from runniag 
out,” vras the answer, in perfect sim pli^ty, of 
the child, who, during tW whole night had 
been evinoii^ such heroic fortitude and na- 
daunted comrage.' 

The Muse History, too often blind to (ttue)* 
glory, has handed down to posterity many a 
warrior, the destroyer of thousands of his feUow- 
men—she has left us in ignorance of the name 
of this real little hero of Haarlem. 


[From Cuumtog's Hustlag Adventmei in Sonth Ailrka.] 

a'dventure with a snake. 

S I was examining the spoor of the game by 
the fountain, I suddenly detected an enor¬ 
mous old rock-snake stealing in beneath a mass 
of rock beside me. He was truly an enormous 
snake, and, having never before dealt with this 
species of game, I did not exactly know how to 
set about capturing him. Being very anxious 
to preserve his skin entire, and not vrishing to 
have recourse to my rifle, I cut a stout and 
tough stick about eight feet long, and having 
lightened myself of my shooting-belt, 1 com¬ 
menced the attack. Seizing him by the tail, I 
tried to get him out of his place of refuge; but 
I hauled in vain; he only drew his large folds 
firmer together: I could not move him. At 
length I got a rheim round one of his folds, 
about the middle of his body, and Kleinboy and 
1 commenced hauling away in good earnest. 

The snake, finding the ground too hot for 
him, relaxed his coils, and ^ddenly bringii^ 
round his head to the front, he sprang out at ns 
like on arrow, with his immense and hideous 
mouth opened to its largest dimensions, and 
before 1 could get out of his way he was clean 
out of his hole, and made a second spring, 
throwing himself forward about eight or ten 
feet, and snapping his horrid fangs within a foot 
of ray naked legs. I sprang out of lus way, 
and getting hold of the green bough I had out, 
returned to the charge. The snake now glided 
along at top speed: he knew the ground well, 
and was making for a mass of broken rocks, 
where he would have been beyond my reach,, 
but before he could gain this place of refuge, I 
caught him two or three tremendous whacks on 
the head. Ho, however, held on, and gained a 
pool of muddy water, which he was rapidly 
crossing, when I again belabored him, and at 
length reduced his pace to a stand. We then 
hanged him by the neck to a bough of a tree, 
and in about fifteen minutes he seemed dead; 
but he again became Very troublesome during 
the operation of skinning, twisting his body in 
ail manner of ways. This serpent meashred 
fourteen feet. 
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T HEjDEATH of president TAYLOR 

in tibe heading event of interest in our do* 
mesw record for the month, as it has been the 
leading topic of public attention throughout the 
country. He di^ at half-past ten o'clock on the 
eyening of Wednesday, Jidy 9th, after an illness 
of but five days, the last of which alone was 
deemed dangerous. Exposure to the sun in 
attendance upon the public celebration of the 
Fourth, imprudent diet on returning home, and 
neglect of medical remedies until too late, aggra¬ 
vated rapidly and fatally the disease which he 
had contracted, which few of our army officers 
escaped, and from which several have already 
died, during his Mexican campaign. On the 
afternoon of Wednesday his alarming condition 
was announced in the two Houses of Congress, 
both of which at once adjourned: and they only 
met the next day to make arrangements for 
his funeral, which took place on Saturday, and 
was attended by a large military display, by 
the officers of government and the represent¬ 
atives of foreign nations, and by an immense 
concourse of his fellow-citizens. His death was 
announced on Thursday by the Vice President, 
M 1 U.AB.D FifiLMOBE, upon whom the duties of 
the Presidential office at once devolved, by vir¬ 
tue of the provisions of the Constitution, in a 
Message to both Houses of Congress, and suit¬ 
able words of eulogy were pronounced, in the 
Senate, by Senators Dow'ns, of Louisiana, Web- 
STEx, of Massachusetts, Cass, of Michigan, King, 
of Alabama, Feabcx, of Maryland, and Bebxien, 
of Georgia; and in the House by Mr. Speaker 
Cobb, of Georgia, Messrs. Conbad, of Louisi¬ 
ana, WiNTHBOp, of Massachusetts, Baker, of 
lUiimis, Bati.t, of Virginia, Hilliard, of Ala¬ 
bama, John A. King, of New York, McLane, 
of Maryland, and Mabsball, of Kentucky. Mr. 
Fillmore, on the same day, took the oath of 
the Presidential office in presence of both Houses 
of Congress, and thus quietly, quickly, and peace¬ 
ably was emoted a transfer of all the Executive 
powers of thia great nation—a transfer never 
effected without difficult, and often causing 
commotion, turmoil, and bloodshed in the loss 
free and more conservative nations of the Old 
World. In the preceding pages of this Maga¬ 
zine will be found a condensed outlme of the 
life of the late President, which obviates the 
necessity of further reference in this place. His 
decease was celebrated by public obsequies in 
all the principal cities of the Union, and has 
awakened a universal and intense sentiment of 
regretful grief. 

Immediately upon the death of President 
Tatlor the members of his Cabinet tendered 
their resignations to President Fillmore, but 
at his request, and for the safety of the public 


service, they retamed their offices for a few 
days, to give him the desired opportunity Ibi 
care and inquiry in selecting their successors. 
That selection was made as soon as practicable, 
and on the 15th the President made the fol¬ 
lowing nominations, which were at once con¬ 
firmed by the Senate, which had previously and 
by a unanimous vote, chosen Senator William 
R. King, of Alabama, to preside over its delib¬ 
erations : 

Steretary Suit .Daniel Webstbb, Mom. 

Steretary ^ tie TVeotury Thomas CoawiNt Ohio. 

SecTtUuy^tke Interior. . James A. Feasce, Md. 

Secretary of War .Howard Bates, Missouri. 

Seeroary of At Wavy . . . William A. Graham, M. C. 

Attorney General .John J. CameNDEN, Ky. 

PotUkuter General .... Nathan K. Hall, N. York. 

It is understood that Mr. Pearce declines 
the secretaryship of the Interior, but no offi. 
ciai nomination has yet been made to fill his 
place. 

No business of public importance has been 
transacted in Congress. In the Senate the 
Compromise Bill, reported by Mr. Clay from 
the Committee of Thirteen, continues under 
debate. Mr. Webster, on the 17th ult., made 
a very eloquent speech in its support, declaring 
himself earnestly in favor of admitting California, 
of providing a Territorial government for New 
Mexico, without the anti-slavery proviso, which 
he deems superfiuou.s, and of settling the ques-' 
tion of boundary between Texas and New 
Mexico. Ho said be should have preferred to 
act upon these measures separately, but he wo.*- 
willing to vote for them as conjoined in the bill- 
Speccheq were also made by several Senators 
against the bill, and some amendments, offered 
to obviate objections entertained to it in varioas 
quarters, were rejected. No decisive action has 
been had upon it up to the time of putting these 
pages to press. 

The chief action in the House, of general 
interest, relates to W’hat Is knowm as the Gal- 
phin Claim, the history of which is briefly a.s 
follows: Prior to the year 1773 George Galpbin, 
the original claimant, was a licensed trader among 
the Creek and Cherokee Indians in the then pro¬ 
vince of Georgia. The Indians became indebt¬ 
ed to him in amounts so large that they were 
unable to pay them; and in 1773, in order to 
give him security for his claims, they ceded to 
the King of Great Britain, as trustee, a tract of 
land containing two and a half millions of acres. 
The trust was accepted, commissioners were 
appointed, some of the lands were sold, and the 
proceeds applied to the payment of the expenses 
of the commission, but none was then paid to 
the claimants foi^ who.se benefit the trust had 
been created. The sum found dtie to George 
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Oi^hm was dB9791, for which amoont a oer> 
tifloate was issned to him bjr the GK>venior and 
Coonotl in May, 1776. Meantime the war of 
the Revolation broke oat, and its saooessfnl re¬ 
sult destroyed the trost, and the lands were no 
longfer snbjeot to the oontAd of the king. After 
the war was over the state of Georgia granted 
these lands to those of her sc^iers who h^ been 
engaged in the war, and who became octnal 
settlers upon them. The descendants of Mr. 
Oalphin applied to the state of Georgia for the 
payment of their claims, as Georgia had merely 
succeeded to the trusteeship of the King of En¬ 
gland. The claim was prosecuted and pressed 
for many years without success, it being con¬ 
tended ^at, as the lands had been used to pay 
‘for services in the Revolution, the government 
of the United States was properly liable for the 
private injury that might have been sustained. 
In 1848 the Legislature of the state of Georgia 
passed resolutions directing their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress to urge the pay¬ 
ment of these claims upon the General Govern¬ 
ment; and Hon. GnoaoK W. Ckawfoed was 
engaged by the claimants as their agent, and 
was made interested to the amount of one-third 
of the claim. Congress, at the session of 1848, 
passed a bill directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to examine and adjust the claims, and 
to pay out of the public funds whatever might 
prove to be due. The Hon. B. J. Walxee, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, examined the 
ouestio B.-j idiudgod the claim valid, paid the 
principmShn which he found to be due, amount¬ 
ing to $43,518, and left the question of paying 
interest upon it to the next Cabinet. In that 
Cabinet Mr. Crawford held a seat, having first 
fransferred his agency for the claimants to Judge 
Brtan, but retaining his interest in the claim. 
The matter was pressed upon the attention of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who consulted 
the Attorney General as to the legality of pay-! 
ing interest on a claim of this kind. Mr. John¬ 
son gave a written opinion in favor of its pay¬ 
ment. Mr. Meredith pud the interest, amount¬ 
ing to $191,352, Mr. Crawford receiving his 
share. The subject has been before Congress 
for several weeks, and has excited a very earnest 
and somewhat acrimonious debate. The House, 
on the 8th, adopted a resolution affirming that 
“the claim of the representatives of George 
Galphin was not a just demand against the 
United States,” by a vote of 142 yeas and 49 
nays. The same day they adopted another 
resolution, declaring that “ the act of Congress 
made it the duty of the Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury to pay the principal of said claim, and it 
was therefore paid in conformity with law and 
precedent,” by a vote of 112 yeas and 66 nap. 
A third resolution, declaring that “ the act afore¬ 
said did not authorixe the Secretary of the Trea¬ 
sury to pay interest on said claim, and its pay¬ 
ment was not in conformity with law or prece¬ 
dent,” was also passed, 118 ypaa and 71 nays. 
Soon after the adoption of these resolutions, Mr. 
Caaiih^oaD addres^ a letter to the House ask- 
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ing that a suit might be ccunmenced against him 
for the recovery of the interest which he hod 
received, and payment of which the House had 
condemned, in order to bring the question to the 
test of the judicial tribunals. No fhrther action 
has yet been bad upon the subject.—-—The HonsSto 
has also taken action on the application of Mr. 
HroH N. Smith, a delegate from Ney Iitodoo, 
chosen by a convention of her people, to be ad¬ 
mitted upon the floor of Congress, not of conrae 
to take any other part in ^e business of that 
body than to be heard upon questions affecting 
the rights and interests of his constituents. In 
the euly part of the session the apjdication was 
referred to the prop|r committee, the majority 
of which reported against his admission. (M 
the 19th the whole subject was lud on the 
table—equivalent to Mr. Smith’s rejection— by 
a vote of 105 yeas, 94 nays, and 29 absent. 
This disposes of the question for the present 
session, although substantially the same issue 
will indubitably come up in some new form. — — 
The next day a similar resolution was adopted 
rejecting the application of Mr. Babbitt to be 
admitted as a delegate froni the Territory of 
Utah, or Deseret. 

The authorities of Cuba have decided to re¬ 
lease the American prisoners taken from the 
island of Contoy, beyond Spanish jurisdiction. 
This will probably terminate all difficulties be¬ 
tween the two governments growing out of 

this affair.-Considerable currency has been 

given to a story stated by correspondents of the 
London press, that the Spanish Gen. Narvaez 
had grossly insulted the 17. S. Minister at Ma¬ 
drid, refusing in public to hold uty intercourse 
with the representative of a nation which toler¬ 
ated and conntenanoed pirates and assassins. 
The story is entirely discredited by direct ad¬ 
vices.-The State Convention of Ohio called 

to revise the Constitution has adjourned until 
the first Monday in September.-A very de¬ 

structive fire occurred at Philadelphia on the 
night of the 9th ult. Although not in the chief 
business part of the city, property to the amount 
of more than a million of dollars was destroyed, 
and over thirty lives were lost by the explosion 
of various materials in the buildings burned. 
The occurrence has elicited from Prof. Roorrs, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, a letter stating 
that, in his opinion, saltpetre by itself is not ex¬ 
plosive, but that the groat quantity of oxygen 
which it contains greatly increases the combus¬ 
tion of ignited matter with which it may be 
brought in contact, and that this may evolvri 

gases so rapidly as to cause an explosion . ' . 

The oholera is psevailing with a good deal of 
fatality in some of the western cities. In Cin¬ 
cinnati the number of deaths has averaged 20 
to 35, and has been as high aS 65; in St. Lmtie 
it has been still higher, and in Nashville, Temi., 
it has been quite as large in proportion to the 
population. At the latest advices it seemed to 
be diminishing. It has not made its appeanmM 
in any of the eastern oities.—The o»se of 
Prof. Webster, conrioted at Boston of dm 
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miirdar of Dr. Pabxman, has been definitively 
dqoUM. Soon after the trial he sent in a po¬ 
tion fat a foil pardon, on the ground of his entire 
innooence and ignorance of the whole matter, 
aolanutly asserting, and calling God to witness, 
that he knew nothing whatever of the manner 
in wluoh Dr. Farkman’s remains came to be 
fpiind in^is room. A few days afterward he 
sent in armther petition, praying for a oommutai- 
tion of his sentence. It was presented by the 
Rot. Dr. PuTNAU, who had aot^ as his spiritual 
adviser, and who laid before the Council a de¬ 
tailed confession, which he had received from 
Prof. Webster, in which he confessed that he 
killed Dr. Parkman with a single blow from a 
■tick, but claimed that it ^as done without pre¬ 
meditation, in a moment of great excitement 
oansed by abusive language. He gave at length 
a statement of the whole transaction. After 
considering the subject fully and carefully, Acting 
under the advice of the Counoil, Governor 
Briggs decided against the application, and ap- 
pointkl Friday, the 30th day of August, for the 
execution of the sentence of the Court. Upon 
that day, therefore. Prof. Webster will undoubt¬ 
edly be hung. — A good deal of public interest 
has been enlisted in the perfomytnees of the 
new American line of Transatlantic steamers, 
running between New York and Liverpool. 
There are to be five steamers in the line, but 
only two of them have as yet been finished. 
These two are the jlclantic and the Pacific^ the 
former of 'vhich has made two trips, and the 
latter one, each way. On the morning of Sun¬ 
day, July 21st, the Atlantic arrived at New 
York at 3 o’clock, having left Liverpool on the 
10th, at 11 o’clock a. m. —making the passage 
in ten days and sixteen hours, the shortest % 
several hours ever made between the two ports. 
Her passage out was also very short. These 
trips have confirmed the opinion which has very 
generally been entertained, that the Americans 
would speedily have a line of steamers on the 
ocean superior in speed, comfort, and elegance 
to those of the Cunard Company which have 
hitherto enjoyed so high a reputation.——Mr. 
£. Gxoaes Squier, U. S. Charge near the 
government of Nicaragua, has returned to this 
country on a brief visit. We learn that he has 
" i*ndw a very full record of his observations upon 
the country in which hf has been residing, and 
that very volumnious papers from him on the 
subject are in possession of the State Depart¬ 
ment. It is to be hoped that they may bo given 

to the public.- The initial steps have been 

taken in Virginia toward an enterprise of decided 
importance to the southern states if it should be 
carried out: it is nothing less than the estab¬ 
lishment of direct intercourse by a line of 
■teameis between some southern port and Liv¬ 
erpool, for the export of cotton and other articles 
of southern growth, and for the transmission of 
aouthem cotrespondence, &o. The meeting of 
delegates was held at Old Point on the 4th of 
July, and committees were appointed to mrite 
proper representations on the su^eot to Congress 


and the state Legislature, and to take such oUwr 
steps as they might deem essential.—A con¬ 
vention was held at Syracuse of persons favor¬ 
able to maintaining tbe existing Free Soboed 
System of the State of New York. The neces- 
si^ for such action grows out of the fact that 
the principle is to be submitted to tbe popular 
suffrage in November. The Legislature of 
1848 passed a law making education in the 
common schools of the state absolutely free to 
all the children who m^ht choose to attend, 
making the law dependent for its validity on its 
adoption by the people. Accordingly it was 
submitted to them in November, 1848, and was 
sanctioned by a majority of over 90,000. It 
accmdingly went into effect. At the last ses- 
; sion of the Legislature, however, petitions wore 
sent in, in great numbers, some of them praying 
for the entire repeal of the law, and others for 
its essential modification. The of^nents of 
the law resisted the principle that property 
^ riiould be taxed for purposes of education, inas¬ 
much as men of property would thus be com¬ 
pelled to pay for educating children not their 
own. Others objected mainly to details of tbe 
law, and tg the injurious effect of the established 
mode of collecting the rate bills. The two 
branches of the Legislature not being able to 
agree upon amendments of the law, and not 
wishing to discard the principle on which it is 
founded, agreed to submit it again to the })opu- 
lar suffrage. The Convention in question as¬ 
sembled accordingly, to aid the law. Hon. 
Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State, pre¬ 
sided, and an address and rcsolution.s affirming 
the principles on which the law is based, and 
calling on the people to give it their renewed 
support, were adopted.———Col. Fremont haii 
received from the Royal Geographical Society 
of London a medal, in token of their sense of 
his eminent services in promoting the cau.<io of 
geographical knowledge. It was presented 

through the U. S. Minister.-Mr. John R. 

Bartlett, who was appointed by the Pre-sident 
Commissioner to run the boundary line between 
Mexico and the United States, in accordance 
with tbe treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, has set 
out upon his mission. The point of departure 
is to be upon the Rio Grande, and the Commis¬ 
sioners of the two countries aro to meet at £1 
Paso. This will be the most extensive line of 
surveys ever made in tbe United States, extend¬ 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pamfic, and mostly 
through a country wholly unknown. 

From Mexico we have advices to the 1st of 
July. The Pre.sidential election, which was to 
occur soon, was becoming a topic of general 
discussion. There are several candidates, among 
whom Gen. Almonte, Gomez Farias, and Do¬ 
mingo Ibarra are the best knoum in this country. 
Congress'was to have assembled, but not a 
quorum of the members could be collected. 
The cholera was raging with excessive and 
terrible fatality. * From the 17th of May to the 
16th df June there had been in the oi^ of 
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Maxioo 7,846 oases, and on the last day named 
there were 230 deaths. Among the viotirae 
was Don Mariano Otero, a distinguished states¬ 
man and lawyer. In ^ Lois and other sec¬ 
tions it was prevailing with great severity. 
The financial afiairs of the State of Durango 
were in suoh a condition that an extra session 
of the Legislature had been called in order to 

save them from total ruin.-Advices have 

been received of the conclusion of a treaty with 
the Mexican Government by the U. S. Minister, 
Mr. Letomze, by which is ceded the right 
of transit by railroad across the Isthmus of Te¬ 
huantepec. This step has been taken in ac¬ 
cordance with, and probably in consequence of, 
the position taken upon the subject by President 
Taylox in his first message to Congress. The 
late President Ponx, when he sent out Mr. 
TaiST to negotiate a treaty of peace with Mexico, 
authorized him to offer five millions of dollars 
for the right which has now been secured with¬ 
out the expense of a dollar: and Mexico, more¬ 
over, has now stipulated to protect the parties 
constructing the work, as well as the work itself 
after it shall have lieen completed. The bene¬ 
fits resulting from this treaty, if thp work shall 
be completed, will bo of the most important 
character. As an auxiliary measure to the 
Nicaraguan Canal, it will tend very powerfully 
to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific states. 


From California we have intelligence to 
the 17th of June. San Francisco has been 
visited by two successive fires which had de¬ 
stroyed property to the amount of several mil¬ 
lions of dollars. A large proportion of the 
goods burned were consigned by New York 
’ merchants to their agents in California, so that 
the loss will fall very heavily upon them. As 
insurance could not readily be effected the loss 
will be large. Nearly three millions of dollars 
in gold dust have reached the United States 
during the month. The foreigners resident in 
California had resisted the payment of the tax 
of twenty-five dollars per month levied by the 
state laws, and some dilRculty was anticipated 
in enforcing payment, but at the latest accounts 
this had b^n obviated, and every thing was 
quiet. The intelligence from the mines encour¬ 
ages the belief that the quantity of gold dug 
this season will be greater than ever before. 
From the valleys of both the Sacramento and 
the San Joaquin very large amounts were con¬ 
stantly obtained, and new mines have been 
found as far north as Oregon, and as far south 
as- Los Angelos. From the Mariposa mines 
many very beautiful specimens of the gold- 
bearing quartz have been procured. Difficulties 
had arisen with the Indians in different sections 
of the country, and several severe battles be¬ 
tween them and detachments of U. S. troops 
had been fought. They grew mainly out of 
the hostile disposition of the Indians which is 
often excited and encoura^d by the lawless 
conduct of the whites. M^ures were in pro¬ 
gress which, it was hoped, would restore quiet 
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and security. It is stated that the property in 
San Francisco as assessed for taxation amounts 
to three hand|red millions of dollars. 

From New Mexico we have intelligence of 
some interest. It seems that the people, becom¬ 
ing impatient of the delay of Congress in acting 
upon the question of framing a govejpment for 
them, and probably taking the hint from tbs 
declared sentiments of President Taylor, re¬ 
solved to form a government for themselves. 
Public meetings were accordingly held, and re¬ 
solutions adopted, requesting Governor Munroe 
to cail a convention of delegates from the sev¬ 
eral counties to form a State Constitution. Col. 
Munroe accordingly issued a proclamation to 
that effect, and a Convention met at Santa F4 
on the 15th of May. The session lasted eight 
or ten days, and a Constitution was adopt^, 
which was to go into operation in July. The 
boundaries of the state were defined, and slavery 
was prohibited. An election was soon to take 
place for members of the Legislature. Two 
Senators and one Representative in Congress 
were to bo elected, and application was to bo 
made for the immediate admission of the State 
into the Uqjon. 

Of Literary Intelligence there is little 
of general interest. The distinguished English 
novelist, Mr. G. P. R. James, arrived with his 
family at New York on the 4th of July, and 
will spend several months in visiting different 
sections of the United States. There ore very 
few Englishmen who would be more cordially 
welcomed to this country than Mr. James. His 
long and most honorable and productive career 
as an author has made him universally known, 
and his works have been very wndely read in 
the United States as well as in England. The 
officious and impertinent gossip of a portion of 
our new.spaper press led Mr. James to publish 
a note disclaiming the intention of writing a 
book upon this country. We regret that ha 
should have found it necessary either to announoe 
such a purpose, or to form it. This country has 
nothing to lose from the published observations 
of a man at once so competent and so candid. 
Mr. James had for fellow-passengers Count 
Demuinski, who was a major in the Hungarian 
service and nephew of General Dembinski, 
w'hose name is so well known to the whola 
world in connection with that gallant but ill- 
fated struggle. Count D. was also aid to Kos¬ 
suth, and fled with him, accompanied with hk 
wife, whom he had married at Temeswar durmg 
the war, to Turkey, whence he came to this 
country. He is a young man of great taleitf 
and accomplishments, and will probably malm 
the United States his home.——The anniver¬ 
sary of the Declaration of American Independ¬ 
ence was celebrated on the 4th throughout the 
country with the usual demonstrations. Orationi 
were delivered in nearly all the principal cities 
of the Union, some of which have since been 
published. The ablest one that has fallen un- 
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der oor aptioe was delivered by Mr. E. P. 
WitfF^it ^bafiire tbe anthorities of Boston. He 
spdbe ^toB Washington and the Principles M the 
l^volatton, holding up the former as a model 
ai gteatneu, combating the popular notion that 
he was not a man of genios, and dwelling upon 
fte laot that our revolntion was fought, not on 
afashraot ‘principles, or in the assertion of ab- 
‘ stract r^htS, but for the redress M practical evils 
and the attainment of practical ends. It was a 
timdj, able, and judicious address, and was 
marled by die peetdiar vigor of style and of 
thought, injured by an occasional straining after 
edbot in expression and phrases, which charac¬ 
terize the writings of IVb. Whxppi,e. Senator 
Fooxx, of Mississippi, delivered an address 
before the Washington Monument Association 
at the National Capital; it was a strong appeal 
on behalf of unit^ and harmonious councils, 
and was both timely and effective. Hon. J. W. 
Emtonns, of New York city, delivered the ad¬ 
dress at ‘Wellington’s Head Quarters at New¬ 
burgh, which the Legislature of New York, 
very properly and crc^tably, took measures at 
the last session to preserve e a permanent 
memument of the revolution. £. A. Raymond, 
Esq. delivered an address at Rochester, which 
was a skillfully condensed summary of the 
growth of the country, and especially of its 
political development.-A new Historical So¬ 

ciety of the Episcopal Church has just been 
formed at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., of 
which Bishop ^eownell has been chosen Pres¬ 
ident.-The inventor of the Ramage printing 

press, which, until superseded by subsequent im¬ 
provements, was an important step in the pro¬ 
gress of printing, Adam Ramage, died at Phil¬ 
adelphia on the 9th of July. He was a native 
of Scotland, and was nearly eighty years old at 
the time of his death.——MAaGAUXT FuiJ.Ea, 
well known in this country as a gifted and ac- 
oomplished lady, and author of several works of 
marked value and interest, perished on the 19th 
of July, by the wreck of the ship Elizabeth from 
Leghorn, in which she had taken passage with 
her husband, the Marquis d’Ossoli, and her child, 
in ntnming to her native land from Italy, where 
she had been spending several years. Her loss 
will be deplored by a large circle of personal 
friends, and by the still larger number of those 
who knew her only through her writings. She 
was the eldest daughter of Hon. Timothy Fuller, 
formerly a lawyer of Boston, but more recently 
a resident of Cambridge. She was remarkable 
for her thorough intellectual cultivation, being 
familiar with both the ancient and most of the 
modem languages and their literature—for the 
vigor and natu^ strength of her mind—for her 
conversational powers, and for her enthusiastic 
devotion to letters and art. She was at Rome 
daring die recent revolutioa, and took the deep¬ 
est interest in the straggles of that day. S^ 
had bapil for some time engaged upon a work 
on Itaj^ which it is feared has perished with 
her. Her husband and child were lost at the 
same time. Mr. Henry Sumner, of Boston, also 


perished.——R alph ‘VYazjio Ejuasoir is ti«r« 
Aling in the region on the Upper 'Waters of the 
Mississippi.--No original books of special in¬ 

terest have been published daring the month. 
In our department of Literary Notices mention n 
made of those which are of most importance.— 
Mr. PxEscoTT, the historian, is traveling in Eu¬ 
rope. He is announced as having been present at 
a recent meeting of the London Archaeological 
Society.—Mr. H. N. Hudson, whose lectures 
on Shaxsfsase have made him widely and &vor- 
ably known as a critic, has been engaged by a 
Boston publishing house to edit a new edition 
of the works of the great Dramatist, which will 
I be published during the coming year. Mr. 
Hudson’s ability and familiarity with the subject 
will enable him to make a very valuable and 
interesting work.— •Gakibaldi, who achieved 
distinction in the defense of Rome against the 
French, is coming to New York, where he was 
to be honored with a public reception from the 
authorities.—The capture of Stoney Point was 
celebrated this year at that place, for the first 
time. Hugh Maxwedi., Esq., of New York, 
delivered the address. The celebration is here¬ 
after to be ^annual.—-In no department of 
mechanism is the progress of the age more 
conspicuous than in printing presses, os is shown 
by the fact that Messrs. Hoe and Co., of New 
York, are now constructing a press which will 
work from 15,000 to 20,000 per hour. It will 
be thirty-three feet long, with eight printing 

cylinders, and will cost about $21,000.-A 

newly invented locomotive engine, intended for 
use in the streets of cities, has just been put 
upon the Hudson River Railroad at its termin- 
ation in New York. It consumes its own smoke, 
and is entirely inclosed from public view—pm* 
seating the appearance of a simple baggage- 
car. The engine is of ninety horse power. 


News from Libeeia has been received an¬ 
nouncing Jhat the government has at last been 
able to effect the purchase of the Gallinas ter¬ 
ritories, including the whole from Cape Mount 
to Shebar, except a small strip of five miles 
of coast which will soon fall into their hands. 
The chief importance of this purchase springs 
from the fact that Gallinas has been for many 
years the head quarters of the slave-trade—an 
enormous number of slaves having been shipped 
from there every year. The government paid 
$9500 for the territory, and farther agreed to 
appoint commissioners to settle the wars in the 
country, and open trade with the interienr tribes, 
as well as to settle among them and instruot 
them in the arts of civilized life. This may 
prove to be an important step, not only toward 
the suppression of the horrible trafiio in slaves, 
which the united efibrts of England, France, and 
the United States have hitherto been unable to 
effect, but also toward the civilization of Afriea, 
a result to which no philantfaropio mind oan be 
indifibrent. 


In Engund by far the most important event 
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of the m«Hith ia the sudden death of Sir Robsbt 
Pbbl. On the 29th of June he had called at 
Buokingham Palace to pay his respects to the 
Queen, and vras ridbg a\ray upon horseback, 
when his horse swerv^ slightly and threw him 
to the ground; he fell sideways, striking upon 
his left shoulder. He was at once raised op by 
several gentlemen who rushed to his assistance, 
sad said that he was very much hurt indeed. 
He was taken to his residence and received all 
the attention of the highest surgical skill, which, 
however, was less eiiective than would have 
been anticipated on account of the intense pain 
which ho sufTered. He lingered until near mid¬ 
night of the 2d July, when he expired. A 
partial examination of his body showed that one 
sd his ribs bad been broken and was pressing 
upon his lungs. His family declined a public 
funeral tendered by the government, and his 
remains were interred at Tamworth. Both 
houses of Parliament adjourned, and demonstra¬ 
tions of profound regret and respect for his 
(diaracter were general. An outline of bis life 
and political career will be found in the preced¬ 
ing pages of this Magazine- His death is justly 
oonsidered an event of great politic^ import¬ 
ance. It was generally anticipated that he 
would soon be called upon to resume the office 
of prime minister, and universal confidence was 
felt in his large experience, his eminent ability, 
and his intimate acquaintance with the condition 
and events of the United Kingdom. 

The Greek question was still under discussion 
at our last advices: it lias led to events of no 
small importance in connection with the politics 
of England and the fundamental principles of 
the British constitution. On the 17th of June, 
K the House of Lords, Lord Stanley moved a 
resolution censuring the government for having 
adapted coercive measures to enforce claims 
against Greece, doubtful in point of jastice or 
exaggerated in amount. He supported his mo¬ 
tion at great length, entering into a detailed 
history of the whole matter, and accusing the 
government of having, through its foreign min¬ 
ister, insisted on exorbitant demands, oppressed 
the weak, and endangered the peace of Europe. 
He was sustained by the Earl of Aberdeen, Lord 
Brougham and others, and was answered by the 
Marquis of Lansoowns who, with others, de¬ 
fended the government. The resolution was car¬ 
ried by 169 to 132, showing a majority against 
the government of 37. On the 20th, Mr. 
Roebuck called the attention of the Commons 
to the vote of the Lords, and desired to know 
whether the government would adopt any special 
course of conduct in consequence of it. Lord 
John Russell replied that they should not alter 
their course in respect to foreign powers at ail, 
and that they did not feel called upon to resign 
because the House of Lords had passed a vote 
of oensura. That house did not represent the 
nation: whenever the House of Commons should 
adopt such a resolution the ministry would quit 
office. On the 24th, for the purjKme of enabling 
the Commons to express their opinion upon the 


subject, Mr. Boebuok moved a resolution 
olaring that the principles on which tlte foreign 
policy of the government bad been regulated 
were calculated to mamtoin the honor and dig. 
nity of the country, and in times of unexamjded 
difficulty, to preserve peace between England 
and foreign nations. The motion was warmly 
opposed by Sir James Graham and otfiers, and 
was advocated with equal zeal. Lord Palheb* 
STON defended the foreign policy of the govern¬ 
ment in a speech of five hours, marked by great 
ability and eloquence. After going over the 
whole ground fully and in detail, he concluded 
by challenging the verdict of the house, whether 
the principles which had guided the foreign 
policy of the governnlent had been proper 
fitting, and whether, as a subject of ancient 
Rome could hold himself free from indignity by 
saying, “ Civis Romanus sum,” a British subject 
in a foreign country should not be protected by 
the vigilant eye and the strong arm of bis gov¬ 
ernment against injustice and wrong. The de¬ 
bate was dien adjourned, and had not been re¬ 
sumed at our latest advices. The ministry seems 
very firmly to have taken the position that En¬ 
gland can be governed without the House of Lords, 
and that its foreign policy is not to be shaped 
according to their wishes, but according to the 
popular will, as represented by the Commons. 
This position indicates the strong tendency which 
prevails in England even, toward popular and 
democratic government. Lord John Russell, 
on the 20th, also remarked, in repljs to the m- 
timation that the foreign policy of the govern¬ 
ment was calculated to foment difibrcnces be¬ 
tween England and other nations, that he could 
answer for it that Lord Palmerston, so long as 
he should continue in office, would act not as a 
minister of Austria, Russia, France, or any other 
country, but as#the minister of England. The 
declaration was received with great applause, 
not only in the house but throughout the coun¬ 
try. It is understood that the diplomatic misun¬ 
derstanding between France and England, grow¬ 
ing out of the Greek question, has been settled. 

No other business of general interest in this 
country has been before Parliament daring the 
month. Inquiries wore made in both Houses as 
to the Cuban expedition, and the ministen 
stated that it was fitted out against the most 
krenuous efforts of the American government, 
which has, nevertheless, been very strongly 
censured for its inability to prevent it. ■ - T he 
government has issued orders restricting very 
considerably the posting and delivery of letters 
on Sunday, which has elicited very clamorous 
complaints in every part of the country. Lord 
Brouohau in sjreaking of the matter in Parlus- 
ment, doubted the power of the governnmnt to 
issue such orders, and said tlmt it was causing 
a vast increase of Sunday travel and work 
throughout the kingdom, as messengers wers 
now dispatched to obtain indispensable intelli¬ 
gence formerly received by miul. Lord Ashley 
hud carried a motion in the House of Lords to 
suppress Sunday labor in the post-office, by a 
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vote of 92 to 68. . — S ir Edvard Buxton on the 

Slat of June, moved a resolution against exp^ 
ing the firee>grown sugar of the British colonies 
Co anrestrioted competition with the sugar of 
■Uve^trading countries. It fail^ however, by 

( 975 to 234.-A bill prohibiting intra-mural' 

interments, has passed the Commons. The re- 
ma.ining jninR<ictiona of Parliunent have 00 gen¬ 
eral mterest. 

, The Queen while riding with the Prince in 
an open carriage, on the 27th of June, was 
struck across the face by a respectably dressed 
man, armed with a small cane. Her bonnet 
was cut through, and a severe wound Vas in- 
Bioted upon her forehead. She attended the 
c^ra, however, in the evening, and was re¬ 
ceived with great enthusiasm. The assailant 
proved to be a discharged officer, named Robert 
Pate, subject to attacks of insanity. He was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced to transportation 

for seven years.-Very shortly, fifteen screw 

steamers will ply between Liverpool and various 
ports in the Mediterranean.—Meyerbeer, the 
composer, has received the degree of Doctor 

from the University of Jena.-Dr. Gutzlaff, 

who is preaching at Berlin and at Potsdam, on 
behalf of the Chinese mission, exjv^sses a confi¬ 
dent hope that the Emperor of Japan will be 

converted to Christianity.-Mr. Coebould, 

the artist, has received the commands of her 
Majesty to paint a large picture of the grand 
coronation scene in the opera of “ La Frophete,” 
as represented at the Royal Italian Opera, Co¬ 
vent-garden.-Mr. Gibsox, of Rome, now in 

England, has received an order for a colossal 
group, in marble, of figures of her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, supported on either side by 
Justice and Clemency. The figure of the 
queen will be ten feet in height; the side figures, 
eight feet. This group will oOCupy a place in 

the new Houses of Parliament.-The Duke 

of Cambridge died on the 8th of July. Ho 
was the seventh and youngest son of George 
HI., and was seventy-six years old at the time 
of his death. 

Many accidents to vessels in the Northern 
Atlantic have arisen during the season from 
floating icebergs. The ship Oriental, of Liver¬ 
pool, was lost, with all her crew and cargo 
from this cause, on the 27th of April; and on 
the 29th of March, tthe English ship Signet, 
with all on board, also foundered. Eighteen or 
twenty other vessels are known to have been 
lost in the same manner, their crews having 
escaped. New hopes of the safety of Sir John 
Franklin have been suggested by these reports. 
It is supposed that these vast fields of ice are 
portions of the slowly released masses, the 
growth of many preceding winters, which were 
first broken two winters ago by the strong south¬ 
west and southerly gales over all the North 
Atlantic and North Pacific; but which, in con¬ 
sequence of their bulk and extent, were again 
oondensed before they could be fairly swept into 
die Atlantic, and thus ofi'ered continued obstruc¬ 
tion to the release of Franklin and his ships. 


Nor would this appear to be impossible, assnm- 
ing detention in the ice to have been the only 
danger, and that continued means of subsistenoe 
were accessible.——The Steamer Orion, plying 
between Liverpool and Glasgow, was wrecked 
June 18th, off Port Patrick, in a smooth sea, by 
striking upon a rock, and over two hundred 

lives were lost. .—T he baptism of the infant 

prince was celebrated June 22d, the Duke of 
Wellington being one of the sponsors, and the 
ceremony being performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who named the royal infant, 
“ Arthur William Patrick Albert." 


The English Litebaby Intbllioenob of the 
month is summed up in the Honsehold Narra¬ 
tive, from which mainly we copy. It remarks 
that the class of books which has received the 
largest additions, is that of biography. Mr. 
Edmund Phipps has published extracts from 
the diaries and literary remains of the anthor 
of Tremaine^ with biographical and critical com¬ 
ment, under the title of “ Memoirs of the Politic¬ 
al and Literary Lift of Robert Plumer Ward 
and the book has been made more interesting 
than the subject would have seemed to promise, 
by the fact of Mr. Ward’s intimate connection, 
both in private and public life, with the leading 
tory statesmen of the administrations of Adding¬ 
ton, Perceval, and Liverpool. The political 
and administrative characteristics of the Duka 
of Wellington have probably never had such 
vivid illustration.-Mr. Leigh Hunt has pub¬ 

lished his ^^Autobiography, with Reminiseenea 
of Friends and Contemporaries," of which very 
copious extracts wdt'e given in the July nnin- 
ber of this Magazine. It will bo issu^ in a 
few days from the press of the Harpers. Soide 
of it is the republication of a former work, but 
the greater part is original, or at least so chang¬ 
ed by interpolations, recantations, or additions, 
as to produce the efiect of novelty.-The Rev¬ 

erend cMr. Field, an enthusiast for the soparats 
and silent system of imprisonment, has published 
a new Life of Howard, dedicated to Prince 
Albert, of which the design appears to be to 
counteract the evil tendency of a recent memoir 
of the philanthropist, remarkable for what the 
reverend enthusiast calls “ the advocacy of dem¬ 
ocratic principles, and the aspersion of a godly 

prince.”-Each in a goodly-sized volume, w« 

have had a sort of general biographical notice 
of Celebrated Etonians, and of Speakers of tha 
Home of Commons, the first by an able man, 
quite competent to the subject.—-Miss Pardos 
has edited the first volume of a series of Jlfs- 
moirs of the Queens of Spain, of which the 
author is a Spanish lady, resident in America. 
An ingenious northern antiquary has published 
memorials of one of the old border mansions, 
called Dilston Hall, which amounts in effect to 
an interesting Memoir of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, who suffered in the Jacobite rebellion.—— 
And, finally, ]l|r. Andrew Bisset has done good 
service to both history and biography by a very 
careful publication of the Memoirs and Papers 
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^ Sir JnirtiB Mitchell, Lord Chatham’s embas¬ 
sador at the court of Frederic the Great, and 
one of the very ablest of English diplomatists. 

To the department of philosophy a somewhat 
remarkable contribution is to be noticed, under 
the title of l%e Progrtee of the Intellect ae ex¬ 
emplified in the religioue development of the 
Oreeke and Hebrewe. The writer is Mr. Robert 
William Mackay. Its design is to explain by 
a rationalistic process all the religious faiths 
and beliefs which have exerted the greatest 
influence over man, and to refer them exclusive¬ 
ly to moral and intellectual development. In 
thb design the writer may, or may not, have 
sncoeeded; but it is certain, making all draw¬ 
backs on the score of what has probably been 
‘ borrowed from German investigation, that the 
book has high pretensions to eloquence and re¬ 
search, and reminds us of a time when publica¬ 
tion was less frequent than now, and a single 
book might embody the labor of a life. For its 
antidote in respect of opinion and purp(»e there 
has been published, not inopportunely, after a 
peaceful slumber of nearly two centuries in the 
library at Wotton, A Rational Account of the 
True Religion, by John Evelyn. Here the de¬ 
sign is, by all possible arguments and authori¬ 
ties, to confirm our faith in Christianity. 

We must speak very summarily and briefly 
of the publications in general literature. Of 
books of travel and adventure, the most attract¬ 
ive and interesting in point of subject is, Five 
Ytare of a Hunter'e Life in the Far Interior of 
South Africa, by Mr. Roualeyn Gordon Gum¬ 
ming, a kinsman of the Chief of Argyll, in whom 
a love of deer-stalking seems to have gradually 
expanded into dimensions too gigantic to bo sat- 
^isfied with any thing leas than the stalking of the 
lion, the elephant, the hippopotamus, the gi¬ 
raffe, or the rhinoceros. The book is filled with 
astonishing incidents and anecdotes, and keeps 
the reader very nearly as breathless with excite¬ 
ment as the elephant and lion-hunter, himself 
must have been. Copious extracts from the 
work w'ill be found in the preceding pages of 
this number.-Mr. Aubrey do Vere has pub¬ 

lished some very graceful Pictureeque Sketches 
of Greece and Turkey ; and the brave and high- 
minded old General Pepe has given the world, 
A Narrative of Scenes and Events in Italy from 
1847 to 1849. Mr. Johnson, the distinguished 
geographer of Edinburgh, has issued the most 
complete General Gazetteer of the World that 
has yet been comprised in a single volume; and 
as part of the republication of the treatises of 
the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, in separate 
and portable volumes, we have to mention an 
interesting volume on Greek Literature bj Mr. 
Justice Talfourd, the Bishop of London, and other 
accomplished scholars.—-—In poetical trans¬ 
lation, a new version of JEechylue by Professor 
Blaclde, of Aberdeen, has been issued; and in 
poetry, with the title of In Memoriam, a noble 
and affecting series of elegies to the memory 
of a friend (son of the historic Hallam), from 
the pen of Mr. Allred Tennyson. 
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Considerable interest was excited by the tui>' 
swathing of an Egyptian mummy at the lesW 
denoe of Lord Londesborongh, at which Mr. 
Birch of the British Museum, describing the 
embalming process, and following in this the 
narrative of Herodotus, said the subject ha^ 
evidently suffered from the use of bitumen and 
the appUcation of heat, as the bones vere chai¬ 
red and the muscles calcined. Da. CoaHACS 
has published a letter in the Atheneeum express¬ 
ing and sustaining the opinion that all mammies 
were prepared in this way.——A recent number 
of Galignani contains an interesting item of in- 
telligdnoe. It may be remembered that Gobtbb 
in 1827 delivered over to the keeping of the 
Government of Weimar a quantity of his papers, 
contained in a sealed casket, with an injunction 
not to open it until 1850. The 17th of May 
being fixed for breaking the seals, the authori¬ 
ties gave formal notice to the family of Goetha 
that they would on that day deliver up tbs 
papers as directed by the deceased poet. The 
descendants of the poet Schiller also received an 
intimation that, as the papers wore understood to 
concern their ancestor likewise, they had a right 
to be present. The casket was opened with all 
due form, aqd was found to contain the whole of 
the correspondence between Goethe and SchiDer. 
It is added, that these letters are immediately to 
be published, according to directions found in tha 
casket. A new society has recently been formed 
in London for the investigation of the laws and 
nature of epidemic diseases, of which Dr. Bab- 
ington has been chosen President. Another has 
been instituted for the collection of facts, observ¬ 
ations, &c., in Meteorology, of which Mr. 
Whitbread is to be the first President.- ' — - 
Rogers the poet was severely injured by being 
knocked down by a cab in the streets of London. 
Being 87 years old his case was considered pre¬ 
carious, though at the last accounts he seems to 

have partially recovered.-Several meetings 

have been held at the house of Mr. Justice 
Coleridge for the purpose of initiating a sub¬ 
scription to do honor, in some form, to the 
memory of Wordsworth, and have resulted in 
the formation of a powerful committee, with the 
Bishop of London at its head. The objects which 
this committee have in view are—^to place a whole 
length effigy of the deceased poet in Westmins¬ 
ter Abbey—and, if possible, to erect some 
monument to his memory in the neighborhood 
of Grasmere. The list of subscriptions is head¬ 
ed by the Queen and her Royal Consort, with a 

sum of <=660.-Some singular deoisions have 

recently been made by the Vice Chancellor. It 
seems that a Mr. Hartley deceased in 1843, left 
directions in his will that c£300 should be set 
apart as a prize for the best Essay on “Natural 
Theology,” treating it as a substantive science, 
and as adequate to constitute a true, perfect, and 
philosophical system of universal religion. It 
was ruled by the Vice Chanoellor that this bo- 
quest was void, on account of the evident tend¬ 
ency which the essay so described would have 
to demoralize society and subvert the chuioh. 
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Aaodwr dedaioQ, arisinfr oat of the nme trial, 
ia jet ntore ovrioos. ‘ Mr. Hartley had left £200 
Cor the best essay on Emigration, and appointed 
tbo Amorican Minister trustee of the fni^. This 
be^osat was also declared void, on the ground that 
an essay would encourage persons to emU 
grate to the United States, and so throw off their 
aUegiaac% to the Queen! The race oi Justice 
Shallows seems not to be extinct, 

in Fsance, after the passage of the electoral 
law, a bill was presented for increasing the 
President’s salary to 3,600,000 francs per an> 
nun. Its introduction creat^ oonsiderablh feel¬ 
ing. The committee to which it ,was referred 
reported in its stead a bilf granting 1,600,000 
francs to defray expenses incurred at the Presi¬ 
dent’s inauguration: and this was afterward 
modified so as to grant 2,160,000 for the 
expenses of the President, in which fcurm it 
was adopted by the Assembly, by a vote of 354 
to 308, a nu^rity of 46 for the government. 
This is regarded as a government triumph, but 
it was not won until after a sharp struggle, and 
it has increased very considerably the public 

disafl&otion.-New laws for the restriction of 

the press have also been brought forward. The 
amount of caution money which newspapers are 
required to deposit is increased, and the system 
at postage stamps is introduced. During the 
discussion of these laws on the 8th of July, a 
scene of some warmth occurred in the Assembly. 
M. Rotther, en the course of a speech, spoke of 
the revolution of February as a great catastrophe, 
for which he was immediately called to order 
by Girardin, recently elected a member by the 
department cd’ the Lower Rhine, as well as by 
others. The President refused to call him to 
order, hut rebuked those who had interrupted 
him. The laws in regard to the press have | 
bean declared “urgent” by avote of 370 to 251. | 
... . .- A man named Walker has been arrested, 
on bis own confession of a design to assassinate 
Louis Napoleon, for which purpose he had | 
waited several hours for him to pass out of his ’ 

? ite. He proves to have been insane.——M. 

HUBS has been on a visit to London, where 
he was received with distinction. He visited 
Lonis Philippe, whose health is said to be failing. 

In Gxbhaht the settkment of the Constitution 
makes little progress. The Saxon chambers 
were suddenly dimlved on the 1st, to evade a 


discussion in the Second Chamber on an address 
to the sovereign, expressing dissatisfaction with 
the conduct of the government on the German 
question; and the ^ond Chamber broke up in 
solemn silence, withholding the usual cheers for 
the king. The Wurtemborg Diet, for a similar 
reason, was prorogued on the 4th. The Ger¬ 
man senate has given its consent for the meetjing 
of the Peace Cmgress at Frankfort, stnd its 
sessions will commence on the 23d of August. 
It is to be a New World’s Convention of the 
Friends of Peace. 


The Ring of Prussia has recovered from the 
wound inflicted by the assassin Sefeloge. A 
royal decree has been published at Berlin, cur¬ 
tailing still further the Freedom of the Press. 
The system of “caution-money” is re-estetb- 
lished, with the government powers of cancel¬ 
ing the license to sell newspapers, and at refus¬ 
ing conveyance by post to obnoxious journals; 
and certain offenses against the press laws are 
“ withdrawn from the competency of a jury.” 
Among the journals affected by the decree is 
the London Punch, which has been proscribed 
in the city pf Konigsberg and its province, and 
placed on the list of journals that are no longer 
permitted to pass through the post-offioo. 


From Portugal we have intelligence of dif¬ 
ficulties with this country, growing out of 
claims on that government which have been in 
existence for many years. The amount claimed 
is about $300,000. The principal one grows 
out of the destruction of the American ship, the 
General Armstrong, during the war of 1812, by 
a British fleet, while lying in the neutral port 
of Fayal, and therefore entitled to the protection' 
of the Portuguese government. According to 
the law of nations, Portugal is responsible for 
her failure to protect her; and although Great 
Britain is the party in equity responsible, the 
United States have to look, in conformity to law, 
only to Portugal. The claims have been un¬ 
successfully pressed for a number of years; but 
the administration of General Taylor demanded 
an immediate settlement. Our Charg4, Mr. 
Clay, under instructions, had required an an¬ 
swer to his demands within twenty days, and 
an American squadron had meantime arrived 
in the Tagus to enforce them. Some uneasi¬ 
ness was felt as to the issue, but it was believed 
that the Portuguese government would yield. 
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Lin AND Lettxes of Thomas Camfbxu. 

Edited by William Beattie. In two volomes, 
8vo, pp. 1077. New York: Harper uid 

Brothers. 

This charming piece of biography is already 
familiar to the reading public in this country, 
from the copious and flattering notices it h^ 
received from the British journals and reviews. 
It will be welcomed in its present complete 
form by every lover of literary history, no less 
than by the admirers of the favorite poet of 
‘^The Pleasures of Hope." The author had 
abundance of materials at his command, and has 
executed his task with commendable industry 
and good taste. In any hands, the subject could 
tot be without intense interest, and as it has 
been treated in the volumes before us, possesses 
a fascination rarely found in any recent produc* 
tion. Free use is made of the letters of Camp- 
HsLi., many of which are of the highest order 
of epistolary composition, aboundin'^ in those 
delicate and expressive touches wUch reveal 
the heart of the man and the genius of the poet 
in the purest and most beautiful light. 

The American edition is introduced by a let¬ 
ter of Washinoton Irvinq to the publishers, in 
which our admirable countryman relates some 
personal reminiscences of Campbell with so 
much felicity and exquisite grace, that we can 
not avoid transferring them to our pages: 

"My acquaintance with Campbell commenced In, I 
think, 1810, through bla brother Archibald, a most amia- 
Gle, modeat, and intelligent man, but more of a mathe¬ 
matician than a poet. He resided at that timo in New 
York, and had received from his brother a manuscript 
copy of " O'Connor’s Cinld; or, the Flower of Love lies 
bleeding,” for which he was desirous of finding a pur¬ 
chaser among the American publishers. I negotiated the 
matter for him with a publishing house in Pbilwlelphia, 
which ofiered a certain sum for the poem, provided I 
would write a biographical sketch of tho author to be 
prefixed to a volume containing all his poetical works. 
To secure a good prico for the poet, I wrote the sketch, 
being furnished with facts.by his brother; in wss done, 
however, in great haste, when I was ‘not in the vein,' 
and, of course, was very slight and imperfocL It served, 
however, to put me at once on a friendly footing with 
Campbell, ao that, when 1 met him for tho first time a 
few years subsequently in England, he received me as an 
old friend. He was living at that time in his rural retreat 
at .Sydenham. His modest mansion was fitted up in a 
simple style, but with a tact and taste characteristic of 
the occupants. 

" Campbell's appearance was more in unison with his 
writings than la generally the case with authors. Ho was 
about thirty-seven years of ago; of the middle size; 
lightly and genteelly made; evidently of a delicate, sen¬ 
sitive organization, with a fine intellectual countenance 
and a beaming poetic eye. 

" He had now been about twelve years married. Mr*. 
Campbell still retained much of that personal beauty for 
which he praises her in his letters written in tho early 
days of matrimony; and her mental qoaliticB seemed 
equally to justUy his eulogies: a rsr| circumstance, as 
none are more prone to dupe tbcmaelves in Bfifairs of the 
heart than men of lively imaginations. She wss, in fact, 


a more stdtable wife for a poet than poeYs wives are apt 
to he; and fbr once a son of song bad married a real^ 
and not a poetical fiction. 

"1 had considered the eariy productlona O^Campbell 
os brilliant Indlcofions of a genins yet to be developed, 
and trusted that, dating the long interval which had 
elapsed, he had been preparing something to fhlfill the 
public expectation; I was greatly disappointed, therefore^ 
to find that os yet, he had eontempl^d no great and 
sustained effort My disappointment in Ibis respect waa 
shared Hy others, who took file same Interest in his fama 
and entertained the same Idea of his capacity. 'There 
he is, cooped up in Syd^ham,’ said a great Edinbnrgh 
critic to me, ‘simmering his brains to serve up a UHIb 
dish of poetry, instead of pouring out a whole cal¬ 
dron.' 

*' Scott, too, who took a cordial delict in Campbellis 
poetry, expressed himself to file same effect a 

pity Is it,’ said he to me, ‘that Campbell does not give 
full sweep to Ms genius. He has wtn^ that would bear 
him np tu the sUcs, and he does now and then spre^ 
them grandly, but folds them up again and resumes his 
porch, as If sfridd to Isonch away. The foct is, he is a 
bugbear to himself. The brightness of his early success 
is a detriment to all Ms future efforts. Be is afraid of 
the shadoo) that Ms otm fame casts bsfore Mm.' 

" Little waa S^ott aware at the time that he, in tratb, 
was a ‘bugbear’ to Campbell. This I infer from an 
observation of Mrs. Campteirs in reply to an expression 
of regret on ray part that her husband did not attempt 
something on a grand scale. ‘It is unfortunate for Camp¬ 
bell,' said she, ‘that he Uvea in the same ago with Scotl 
and Byron.’ I asked why. ‘Oh,* said sh^ ‘they write 
so much and so rapidly. Now Campbell writes slowly, 
and It takes him some time to get under way; and Jnat 
as he has fairly begun, out comes one of their poems, 
that sets’ the world agog and quite daunts Mm, so that be 
throws by his pen in despair.’ 

“I pointed out the essentia] difference in their kinds of 
poetry, and tho qualities wMch insured perpetuity to that 
of her husband. ‘You can’t persuade Campbell of that,' 
Bfdd she. ‘He is apt to undervalue his own works, and 
to consider his ovm Utfie Ughto put out whenever they 
come blazing out wifit their great torches.’ 

■‘I repeated the conversation to Scott some time afler- 
ward, and it drew forth a characteristic comment 

"'PoohI’ said be, good humoredly, ‘how can Camp¬ 
bell mistake the matter so much. Poetry goes by quali^ 
not by bulk. My poems are mere cairngorms, wrou^ 
up, perhaps, with a cunning hand, and may pass well in 
the market as long as cairngorms are the fashion; bul 
they are mere Scotch jiebbleB after all; now Tom 
CampbeU’s are real diamonds, and diamonds of the first 
water.’ 

“ I have not time at present to furnish personal anec¬ 
dotes of my intercourse with Csmpboll, neither does it 
afford any of a striking nature. Though exbmding over 
a number of years, it was never very intimate. His resi¬ 
dence In the country, and my long intervals of absence 
on the Continent, rendered our meetings few and fiir 
between. To tell the tmfii, I was not much drawn to 
Csmpbell, having taken up a wrong notion concerning 
Mm from seeing Mm at timas when Ms mind was !H at 
case, and preyed upon by secret grUsfy, 1 had thou^dri 
him disposed to be querulous and captious, and had heard 
his apparent discontent attributed to jealous repining at 
the success of Ms poetical contemporaries. In a word, I 
knew little of him but what might be learned In thecasnal 
intercourse of general aocle^, whereas it required the 
close communion of confidenfial friendship to sonnd the 
dcpfiia of hU character and know tho treasures of exceh 
lenee Mddon beneath its surface. Besides, he vm dogged 
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for faatt tijr Mitain ualigaant icribbten, who took • 
pliMBiBB hi *wtM* i»pt w«ATiHng aU hb actlODSi And holding 
hiai «p la an absurd and disparaging point of view. In 
tAat this hoetiUty originated I do not know, bnt it most 
havo given much annoyance to hit sensitive OBlad, and 
may Sm slieeted his pt^ltiUy. I know not to what 
•alaa to attribute a drcumatanoe to which I^tras a wltneta 
during my last visit to England, ft was at an annual 
of ^ Literaiy Fund, at which Prince Albert pre* 
sided, and where was collected much of the prominent 
Went of the kingdom. In the course of the evening 
Gmapbell leae to make a speech. I had not seen him 
for years, and his appearance showed the effect of age 
and lU b^th; it was evident also, that Ida mind was 
oWiacated by the wine he had been drinking. He 
was cunliiaed end tedious in his remuka; BtiH, there 
was nothing bnt what one would have thought would 
be received with indulgmicewif not deference, from 
a veteran of his fame and standing, a living ciassic. 
On the contrary, to my surprise, I soon observed 
signs of impatience in the company; fee poet was re¬ 
peatedly interrupted by coughs arul discordant sounds, 
and as often endeavored to proceed; fee ninse at length 
became intolerable, and he was absolutely clamored 
down, siiiking into his chair overwhelmed and diacon- 
nerted. I conld not have thought such treatment possi¬ 
ble to anch n person at such a meetiag. 

“Bailara, author of fee Literary History of fee Middle 
Agee, who sat by me on this occasion, marked fee mor- 
tlfieatlon of fee poet, and it excited his generous sympa¬ 
thy. Being shortly afterward on fee floor to reply to a 
toaah he took occasion to advert, to fee decent remarks 
of Campbell, and in so doing called up in review all hia 
oninent achtevements in the world of letters, and drew 
anch a picture of his dsims upon popular gratitude and 
popular admiration as to convict fee assembly of fee 
glaring impropriety they had been guilty of-to soothe 
fee wounded aensibility of the poet, and send him home 
to, I trust, a qfiiet pillow. 

“I mention these feinga to illustrate fee merit of fee 
piece of biography which you are about to lay before fee 
American world, ft is a great act of justice to fee mem¬ 
ory of a distinguished man, whose character has not been 
anfficiently known. It gives an insight into bis domestic 
at well as hit literary life, and lays open fee springs of all 
hia sefeins and fee cauaea of ^ hia contrariety of con¬ 
duct We now see fee real difficultiea he had to contend 
wife in the earlier part of bit literary career; fee world¬ 
ly cares which pulled hia spirit to fee earth whenever it 
would wing its way to fee skies; fee domestic afflictions, 
tagging at hia heart-afrings even in his hours of genial 
tetareourse, and converting his very smiles into spasms ; 
tbc snxions days and sleepless nights preying upon his 
organization, producing feat morbid sensitiveness 
nd aorvoaa irritability which at times overlaid fee seal 
ssraetness and ameni^ of hit nature, and obscured fee 
uBlxmnded generosity of hit heart 
"Tlie blogrephy does more; it reveals fee affectionate 
oonsidcratenen of his conduct in ail fee domestic rela¬ 
tions life. generokty wife which he shared bis 
narrow means wife nil the members of his family, and 
hia precarious resources to add to their relief; 
hia deep-felt tenderness os a husband and a fether, fee 
source of exquisite home-hqipiness for a time, but uld- 
mstoly of unmitigated wretebedneaa; bla constant and 
devoted ftiendshlps, which In early life were almost ro¬ 
mantic passions, and which remained un withered by age: 
bis aympafeiea wife the dlstareaied of every nation, 

—it condition; his love of children, tiwt infallible sign of 
a gentle and amiable nature; his sensibility to beauty of 
every kin^; his cordial feeling toward bis literary con- 
tamiNMl't^iea, so opposite to the narrow and deaplcabie 
JeiUtuy faflqmted to Itim: above aU, the crowning ro¬ 
mance of Us life, his entimslasm in fee eouse of suffering 
Poland, a devotim carried to the height of bis poetic 
tsanpersment, and, in fact exhausting ail that poetic vein 
whi^ pioperiy ag^Uad, migjit have prodneed eples; 


tiieae and many more traits set Ibrfe in Us Uograpliy 
bring forth hia character in iti true light, dispel feoae 
clouds which maUoe and detraction may at times have 
east over it; and leave It in the ftiU effulgence of its poetic 
0ory." 


The Life and Coeessfohdehce of Andeew 

Combe, M.D. By G^orgo Combe. Phila¬ 
delphia: A. Hart. 12mo, pp. 424. 

The remarkable popnlarity of the works of 
Andeew Combe on Physiology and Hygiene, in 
this country, tmll make the present biqfraphy 
an object of interest with a very large number 
of readers- It is written with singular impar> 
tiality, indeed with too little of the spirit of 
affectionate admiration, by the celebrated George 
Combe, whose own writings on the constitution' 
of man and the observance of physical laws, have 
made him a general favorite in many intelligent 
circles, which have no peculiar interest in the 
special department of science with whioh his 
name has been identified. Each of the brothers 
has the merit of presenting important principles 
in plain language. With utility for their motto, 
they have written for the mass of the people, 
and, perhaps, have done more for the diffusion 
of popular knowledge, than many authors whose 
intellectual pretensions are far superior to their 
I own. Destitute, to a remarkable degree, of 
every ray of imagination, with no approach tb 
the creative power, which is the test of geni'ns, 
their writings are marked with a robust oommon 
sense, a patience and clearness of statement, 
and a fertility of simple, homely iUnstration, 
which account for their deep impression on the 
popular mind. 

In early life, the subject of this memoir dis¬ 
played none of the brilliant qualities which givd 
promise of future eminence. He was shy and 
reserved in his manners, and with no facility in 
the use of words, though often showing a certain 
droll humor in his actions. His progress in 
learning was slow, though this may bo ascribed 
in part to the injudicious method which was 
pursued in his education. While engaged in 
Us medical studies, he first made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Dr. Spurzhoim, an event which decided 
the direction of his mind?for the remainder of 
his life. This soon ripened into intimate friend¬ 
ship, which was cherished by frequent personal 
intercourse with Spurzheim during a visit at 
Paris. He at once became a zealous convert 
to the doctrines of Phrenology, making them 
the basis of his .medical practice, and hia anthro¬ 
pological system. 

From an imprudent exposure to cold. Dr. 
Combe’s health early received a severe'shock, 
from tho effects of which his system never fully 
recovered. His subsequent life was that of an 
habitual invalid. He was forced to maintain a 
constant battle with disease. While spreading 
the principlos of health in a multitude of house- ' 
holds, wherever tho English language is spoken, 
by his lucid writings on the subject, he was 
scarcely permittSd for a single day to enjoy the 
inestimable treasure. He, consequently, spent 
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BO smaU portioa of lua time in ttaveling in dif* { 
ferent oountries, visiting Eranoe, Belgium, 6er> 
many, and the United States, and his letters and 
observations during these varions tours consti¬ 
tute one of the most interesting features in the 
present volume. His death took place on the 
9th of August, 1847. 

He left the character of a man of sterling 
integrity, excellent judgment, admirable candor 
and fairness of mlid, a single-hearted devotion 
to truth, and a disposition ^ rare kindness and 
disinterested humanity. His biography will be 
read with satisfaction, by those who feel them¬ 
selves indebted to his writings. It is simple, 
honest, unpretending, like its subject. With the 
singularly prosaic mind of Mr. George Combe, 
no one can expect to find it aninuted with any 
living glow. It records the life of a public 
benefactor, but with as litUe freshness or enthn- 
siasm, as if the author were giving a Phreno¬ 
logical lecture on a collection of skulls. 


Da. Johnson; His Relioioos Life and his 

Death. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

r2u.o, pp. 402. 

• 

The author of this volume is not surpassed 
by Boswell in reverence for “the Great Old 
Samuel,” but happily is not infected with his 
puerilities. His book is a favorable specimen 
of the right kind of “ Hero Worship,” dealing 
tenderly with every relic of the departed, and 
religiously gathejring every precious tribute to 
his memory. It reproduces a variety of char¬ 
acteristic events and scenes in the life of Dn. 
Johnson, without having the air of a compilation. 
No source of information seems to have been 
Overlooked, while the labors of previous writers 
are so digested and arranged as to give the 
cfiect of an original production. The main sub¬ 
ject to which the volume is devoted, is the 
illustration of Da. Johnson’s religious charao- 
ter, but numerous attractive episodes are also 
introduced, which relieve it from all tendency 
to monotony. The last incidents in his life are 
described with peculiar interest. Several chap- 
tc;Ts are wholly occumed with his Churchman- 
ship, and under diAent heads, we have a 
spirited description of his humanity, his treat¬ 
ment of dissenters, his views of monastic life, 
his sympathy with Roman Catholics, and his 
superstition, all the statements being fortified 
with quotations from his own language. Various 
questions of collateral interest are discussed by 
the author, as suggested by the topics under 
review, and are usuaUy treated with equal 
ability and religious feeling. The work will 
doubtless be received as a valuable complement 
to our Johnsonian literature. 


Lotting't Field Book of the Revolution, pub¬ 
lished by Harper and Brothers, has reached its 
fifth number, and fully sustains^e wide reputa¬ 
tion which it has acquired, as an elegant, spirited, 
and instructive work on American hist(^. The 


m 

union of narrative and description, which fn™i 
a leading featmre of the series, is managed by 
Mr. Lossing with remarkable dexterity, and 
gives a perpetual charm to the oompoation. 
In the five numbers already issued, we have a 
graphic suprey of the scenery and historical, 
reminiscences of the portion of the State oS 
New York and of Canada, which is gmbraced 
within the routes of our fashionable .summer 
tonrbts. They describe the principal theatre pf 
the French and Indian Wars, and many of the 
most interesting localities of the American Rev¬ 
olution, including Glenn’s Falls, Lake George, 
Ticonderoga and Champlain from Whitehall to 
St. John’s, Montreal, Quebec, the St. Lawrenoa 
to Kingston, Lake Ontario, Niagara, and a pert 
of the Upper Valley of the Mohawk—all t^y 
classic ground to the lover of American history. 
Whoever would obtain an accurate and indelilto 
impression of the great battle-grounds of the 
Revolution, While seeking recreation in a suna- 
mer jaunt, should not fail to make these beauti¬ 
ful numbers his traveling companions. 

Harper and Brothers have reprinted Stdney 
Smith’s posthumous Lectures entitled Sketehet 
of Moral Philosophy, which is introduced with 
a commendatory letter by Lord Jeffrey, written 
but a few days before his death, wherein he sap 
that these Lectures “will do their autiunr as 
much credit as any thing he ever wrote, and 
produce on the whole a stronger impression by 
the force and vivacity of his intellect, as well as 
a truer and more engaging view of his chs^acter 
than what the world has yet seen of his wriV 
I ings. The book seems to me to be full of good 
sense, acuteness, and right feeling—^very clearly 
and pleasingly written—and with such an ad. 
mirable mixture of logical intrepidity, with the 
absence of all dogmatism, as is rarely met with 
in the conduct of such discussions.” The ver¬ 
satile author discusses a great variety of topics, 
slenderly connected it is true, with Metaphysics 
or Moral Philosophy, and on this account has 
left a far more rouble volume, than if it had 
been rigidly devoted to the questions which it 
professes to treat. His remarks are alwap 
lively, pointed, and apposite, betraying a famil¬ 
iar knowledge of the world, and a quick per¬ 
ception of the bearing and character of current 
events, while their caustie wit is usually at¬ 
tempered with an inexhaustible fountain of good 
humor. 

Wo have received The Plough, the Loom, and 
the jtnvil, volume 2d, from the veteran editor, 
of whose zeal and ability in maintaining the 
doctrine of “harmony” and mutual dependence 
between ail the great branches of domestic in¬ 
dustry, it aflbrds abundant evidence. 

Mr. Skinner contends, with every appearance 
of assured conviction, that as our country spreads 
over so many latitudes, and embraces climatee 
and resources more various and abundant than 
any other, our policy, too, should be peculiar’; 
and that instead of importing iron, cloth, and 
other manufactures, for which we have materials, 
or capabilities inexhaustible, we should import 
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MteN, ■» the best of ell importations, whose de> d«»ed generelisatioiis are often profoond and 
miisds, while oooupied with other indnstries, alm^s snggestiTe. 
wohU create a steady and remunerating market Tht Gall^ ofUltutrioiu •diRmeoMt, edited 
fb^'^ prodnots of agriculture, which, he insists, C. Edwards Lester, Esq. has reached its se^^th 
wodd be, of alt things, the surest guarantee for number, which contains a portrait and biograph> 
(iaqurorements in the art of terra-cid|are. This ioal sketch of the distinguished ornithologist, J. 
enterprise is one of the ablest of the kind, to J. Audubon. The engraving presents a de- 
illnstrateSihe importance of placing the consumer lightful view of the int^ectud and expressive 
by the side of the agriculturist; and whether features of the veteran fores^, savan, and art* 
reCnrence be had to the long servioes of the ist, while die sketch hj Mr. Lester gives a rapid 
editor in the cause of cultivators of the ,soil, or and satisfactory summary of the principal inoL 
the earnestness and power with which he and dents in his adventurous life. The dagnerreo- 
his omrespondents enforce their doctrine, there types by Bradt, and the lithographs by D’Avick 
can be no hesitation in saying, that those who non, throughout this series, are highly creditaUe 
unite with them in opinioq will do well to give specimens of their respective arts. The bio- 
encouragement to !Z%e Plough, the Loom, and graphical notices are carefully written and beoo. 
the Jlnvil. It is but justice to add, that it is tifully printed. The previous numbers embrace 
well printed on fine paper, giving no less than Taylor, Calhoun, Webster, Wright, Clay, and 
64 p^es monthly, at the rate of 95 for two Fremont—and that our readers may form some 
subscribers, or $3 for one. Edited and published idea of the striking fidelity of the Portraits, we 
by that old and tried soldier in the cause—the present, in a previous page, the well-known 
founder of the first agricultural journal in the likeness of our late President, copied on wood 
United States—J. S. Skinner, 79, Walnut-street, by Lossing, from the first number of the 
Philadelphia. work. 

Phillips, Sampson, and Co. have published a A. Hart, Philadelphia, has reprinted from the 
new edition of The Rebels, one of the earliest English edition. The Phantom World, from the 
and most popular novels of the admirable Mrs. French of Calhst, with a Preface and Notes 

Child. Its character is too well known to auth- by Rev. Henry Christmas, giving a general 

arine criticism at this time, and its reproduction survey of the history and philosophy of spirits, 
in the present edition will gratify the troops of apparitions, ghosts, elves, fairies, spooks, bogles, 
friends, with whom the author is a distinguished bugaboos, and hobgoblins. It will probably meet 
fiivorite. with an extensive circulation in these days when 

One of the most remarkable books of the Connecticut divines are haunted by infernal visits, 
month is The Logie and Utility of Mathematics, and the Rochester sibyls are on exhibition in 
by Charles Davies, LL.D., pub^hed by Barnes New York. 

and Co. It is not intended as a treatise on any Dies Boreales, or Christopher Under Canvas, 
special branch of mathematical science, and de- is republished from Blackwood’s Magazine in a 
mands for its full appreciation a general acquaint- neat edition, by A. Hart, Philadelphia, and will 
anoe with the loading methods and routine of meet with a warm reception from the innumer- 
mathematioal investigation. To those who have able admirers of the noble, eloquent, impair 
a natural fondness for this pursuit, and enjoy sioned, kaleidoscopic, frisky, and genial old 
the leisure for a retrospect of their favorite Christopher. 

studies, the present volume will possess a charm. Among the valuable scientific serials now 
not surpassed by the fascinations of a romance, issuing from the New York press, is The Dio. 
It is an elaborate and lucid exposition of the tionary of Mechanics, Engine Works, and Ets- 
principles which lie at the foundation of pure gineeiing, edited by Oliver Byrne, and pub- 
mathematics, with a highly ingenious applies- lished by D. Appleton ami Co. Of this work 
tion of tiieir results to the development of the we have thirteen numH^, which bring the 
essential idea of Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, subjects, in alphabetical order, to the article on 
Analyric Geometry, and the Differential and Into- “Etching,” the last number completing the 
gral Calculus. The lAirfc is preceded by a gen- elaborate de.scription of the “ Steam Engine,” 
eral view of the subject of Logie, mainly drawn which in itself forms a treatise on a leading 
from the writings ofArchbishopWhately and Mr. branch of practical science, and may be com- 
Mill, and closes with an essay on the utility of mended in high terms tp the attention both of 
mathematics. Some occasional exaggerations, the general reiser and the professional engineer, 
in presenting the chums of the science to which It is rarely that such a mass of important in- 
fais life has been devoted, must here be pardoned formation is condensed into so lucid and pleasing 
to the professional enthusiasm of the author, a form, attractive no less by the clearness of its 
In general, the work is written with singular scientific details, than by the bright picture which 
cirenmspeatpion; the views of the best thinkers it gives of the progress of the useful tuts in 
cn the subject have been thoroughly digested, modern times. 

and are presented in an original form; every Another work, of similar value, is A Treatise 
thing bem the impress of the inteUect of the on Marine and Naval ArchiUctwre, by John 
writer; his sQrie is for the most part chaste, W. Griffiths, a serial which has reached its 
umple, transparent, and in admirable harmony seventh number, and has elicited the warmest 
with the dignity of the subject, and bis con- encomiums from distltagnished constructors 
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engineers. The style is a Ane model of 8cien> 
tiAe discnssidn, presenting the Arst prlneiples of 
naval architecture with precision, ootnpacUiess, 
and aiinpUoity, Abounding with graphic deacrip- 
tive de^s, and preserving a sptri^ freedom 
and boldness In the most intricate auil difficult 
expositions. The superior characteV of its con¬ 
tents, with the low price at which it is aSbrded, 
will 'insure it a*’wide circulation atpong Amer¬ 
ican mechanics, can not iaii to' gain both a 
pecuniary and an intpllcctutd ailvdh^e from its 
perusal. ,f 

Specimtns of the Bridget, Viaducts, ^e., on the 
United States Saitroads, hj Georoe DuoaiN, 
deserves an honorable place by the side of the 
two preceding serials, as an important contribu¬ 
tion to the science of civil engineering in this 
country. The sixth number has already made 
its appearance, being the commencement of an 
elaborate treatise on Bndge-building, illustrated 
with sketches of the most remarkable specimens 
in this branch of architecture. The multiplicity 
of works like those we have just alluded to, and 
the great and instant popularity which they at¬ 
tain, present a ehecring proof of iho prevalence 
of scientific curio.sHy, and of the mental activity 
whieh leads to thorough investigntiTin, among 
the leading arti.vans of the United States. 

I7jc Second Booh in Greek, by John M'Cmn- 
rocK, published bv Harper and Brothers, is the 
eomplement to previous volume, entitled 
First Book in Greek, which, as a practical man¬ 
ual in this branch of philology, has elicited the 
warmest ajiprobaiioii of judicious teachers. Dr. 
M t'liiitoek has liroiight the resources of a ripe 
and generous scholar.sliip to the pre])ara(ion of 
this \\ork, which, w’ith the other yohiines of bis 
J-’leiiuTitary Series in Greek and Latin, is a 
hiirlily honorable proof of his sound learning and 
correct 1a'-tc. The present work gives a full 
view of the Greek Syntax, with copious iyustra- 
tions, and c.\ tracts from Xenophon's Anabasis, 
Homer. Anacreon, and sentences from the Greek 
Dramatists. Its peculiar merit consist?! in the 
progressive manner in which the various diffi¬ 
culties of Greek combination are unfolded, the pu¬ 
pil being thus led forward, by a natural seipicnce, 
t.) a mastery of the coq|)plicated idioms of the lan¬ 
guage, and trained impercepiibiy to a perception 
of its rich and wonderful beauties. 

Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, have re¬ 
published Impressions and Experiences of the 
West Indies and North America in 1849, by 
Robert Bairb, an intelligent Scotchman, ap¬ 
parently of the legal profession, but with little 
of the talent cs.sential to the composition of a 
popular book of travels, llis remarks on the 
United States arc in a more discriminating tone 
than is often utiaineil by English tourists, but the 
whole tone of the volume is, for the most part, 
so prosy and commonplace as to make its perusal 
an intolerable bore. 

Tallis, Willoughby, and ('ompany are pub¬ 
lishing a beautifully embellished edition of The 
Life of Christ, by the Rev. JituN Fleetwood, 
with original illustrations bv Warren, who has 
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attaihed a distinguished reputation, as a delin¬ 
eator of Oriental scenery, characters, and cos¬ 
tumes. It is to be completed in twcnty.five 
parts, of which two have been issued, in a 
style of elegant typography, highly creditable to 
the taste and enterprise of the publishers. The 
biography of the Saviour by Dr. Fleetwood is** 
written with decorum and gravity, reproducing 
the consecutive events of the sacred darrative 
in symmetrical order, and. presenting with be¬ 
coming reserve, such moral refiections as arc 
naturally suggested by the diffierent topics of 
the sublime history. The work is happily dis- 
tinguit^hed from several recent attempts on sim¬ 
ilar themes, by its freedom from the ambitious 
and disgusting pretension of dressing up the 
severe simplicity of the Oriental writers in the 
tawdry and finical robes of modern rhetoric. 

The Shoulder.Knot, by the Rev. B. F. Tefft, 
published, by Harper and Brothers, is a work of 
more than common originality, intended to con¬ 
vey Important views of life, through the medium 
of fiction, and containing many passages of re¬ 
markable vigor and beauty. The .story is de¬ 
rived ffom facts in the history of Louis XIII. of 
Franco, who, with his Queen, the admirable 
Anne of Austria, the Queen Mother, the .selfish 
and passionnft: Mary, and the consummate mas¬ 
ter of intrigue, Cardinal Eiehclicu, is made to 
act a leading part in the development of the 
narrative. The author displays less skill in the 
artistic blending together of the principal inci¬ 
dents of the plot, than in iiis isolated descriptions 
and convev.sat ions, many of which* indicate a 
high order of talent. The whole story is per¬ 
vaded with a ■wholesome and elevated religious 
tone, showing the p<}wer of fictitious creation 
t^ illustrate the most vitally important truths. 

Stringer and I'own.scnd have published a 
Supplement to Frank Forrester's Fish and Fish- 
ing in the United Slates, by W. H. Herbert, 
correcting some errors which had crept into the 
i principal work on that subject, and completing 
the memoirs ol the finny tribes unilor the demo- 
eraiii' institutions of America, with the jaunty 
airiness of description, and genuine relish of 
natural scenery (iis well as of fried fish), which 
have given such a wide celebrity to the flowing 
and unctuous pen of Frank Forrester. 

The Morning Watch i.s an anonymous jK)cm, 
published by George P. Putnam, breathing an 
atmosphere of tender, religious .sentiment, and 
showing considerable descriptive power. It has 
not, however, sufficient vigor of imagination to 
atone for the intense subjcetivily of thought 
whieh'throws a dim haze over the best-cun- 
ccivod passages. 

J. Ross Browne's Report of the Debates in 
the Convention of California on the Formation 
of the State roiistiiution, is a curious historical 
document, and will possess still more interest 
when the antkinitic.s of the modern Eldorado 
shall become the object of learned research. 

2%c Mothers of the Wise and Good, by Jabez 
Burns, D.D., reprinted by Gould, Kerdali, and 
Lincoln, Boston, is a collection of interesting 
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incidents, showing the effects of maternal ii^tt- Co., Cincinnati, is a record of wild adventures 
ence on the formation of character, and hraduig among the Indians, by a rollicking Western 
the excellence of many eminent men in various youth, who never misses the opportunity for 
walks of life, to the pure and exalted virtues a scene, and who tells his story with a gay, 
with which they were familiar in early Hfe, saucy, good-natured audacity, which makes his 
within the sacred retirements of the domestic hook far more companionable thiui most volumes 
rcircle. of graver pretensions. Commend us to young 

The seventh number of Carlyle'$' IfOtter-Day Garrard, whoever he may be, as a free and easy 
PamphlRs, issued by Harper and Brothers, is a guide to the mysteries of life in the forest.- 
mere seven-fold repetition of the ancient discon- Poents by H. LASn Spencxu, published by 
t«it of the author, whose mirth is changed into Phillips, Sampson, and Co., Boston, are rather 
a permanent wail, and for whom the “bravo remarkable specimens of juvenile precocity, most 
o'erhanging firmament has become only a foul of them having been written in the day.s of the 
and pestilential congregation of vapors.” The author’s eadiest boyhood, and some of them 
subject of this number is the “ Statue of Hud- during his twelfth year, and at a period little 
son,” the great deposed Bailway King. It says less remote. Their poetical merit must, of 
much more of statues iit general, than of this course, bo inconsiderable, and they are not suf- 
particular one of Hudson's. Like all the recent fioiently curious to warrant publication, 
pnductions of Carlyle, it reminds us of the B. Appleton and Co. have issued a novel 
struggling? of a sick giant, whom his friends in entitled Htloiit, or the Vwrevealtd Secret, by 
mercy should compel to take to lus bed and turn Talvi, the gifted authoress of The Sketch of the 
his face to the wall. Slavic Language and Literature, which is cn- 

An elegant edition of The Illustrated Domestic titled to special commendation among the recent 
Bible, by the Rev. Ingeam Cobbiv, is pnl)li>h- productions of American literature. Wiiliout 
ing in numbers by Samuel Hueston. It has brief the machinery of a complicated plot, and iu lan- 
notes and reflection.? by the editor, and copious guage that is almost sculpturesque in it? chaste, 
pictorial embellishments, illustrative of Oriental simplicity,‘it possesses an intense and unflagging 
scenery and manners. The w'ork*is to be com- interest, by its nrti.stie delineation of character, 
pleted in twenty-five numbers. its profound insight into the mysteries of passion, 

Stanford and Swords have reprinted a neat and the calm, delicate, spiritual beauty of its 
eAitioa of Earnestnecs, or Iiicidents in the Life heroine. Its subtle eoiiception of the nicest 
of an English Bishop, by Charles B. Taylor, variations of feeling, is no le.ss remarkable than 
whose rare talent for applying the resources of its precision iu the use of language, the work, 
fiction to fne illustration of religious truth has for the most part, not only reading like the jiro- 
given him an enviable reputation with a large ductioii of a native, but of one familiar w itli the 
circle of readers. The present work will bo most intimate resources of idiomatic English 
found to pos.ses.s equal intere.st with the previous I A very few exceptions to this remark in soiuo 
religious stones of the author. « portions of the dialogue, who.se naivete atoiwt 

.4my Han ing/wi, by the author of The Cwrote for their inaccuracy, only present the general 
of Limvood, another spirited religious novel, purify of the conqio-ition in a more striking 
directing a bafiery of red-hot shot against the' light. We sincerely trust tlml tlio writer, who 
Traeiarian or Puseyito movement in England,, has been so happily distinguished in the licit! of 
is republished by J. C. Riker. It is written in i literary research, will be induced, by ilm snece.ss 
atone of nnconimon earnotness. and contains j of this* volume, to continue her labors in the 
some passage.? of genuine pathos and eloquence. { province of fictitious creation. Nothing is wanl- 
Tke Vale of Cedars , liy Giuce Ac i’ilae. ! ing to her assurance of an enviable fame in this 
repnblishcd by I). .Appleton and Co., is a novel' dcpfirtmciit of letters. 

of more than ordinary power, indebted for its | The Initials is the title of an English novel, 
principal interest to its vivid dcMTiiitioii of the' reprinted by A. Hart. Philadelphia, illustrative 
.social condition of Spain during the reign of , of Gorman life and charaeter, and in all respects 
Isabella. The volnmo is introduced with an in-j of more interest than would be predicted from 
tercsting biographical Sketch of the able author- j its ambiguou.s designation, 
ess, who died in 1847. j The Lorgnette, published by Stringer and 

Crosby and Nichols, Boston, have republished | Townsend, continues to make its appearance 
Chronicles and Characters of the Stork Exchange, \ once a fortniglit, and well sustains the rcpula- 
by John Francis, a work describing the pro-' tion it has acquired, as a brilliant, searching, 
gress of financial speculation in England, with| and good-humored satirical eoinmcntavy on tho 
great liveliness of delineation, and illustrated | many-colored phantasmagoria of the town. Tho 
with a variety of personal incidents and scenes^ name of the author is still a dead secret, in 
of the iichest character. The volume is intend- spite of numerous hints and winks among the 
ed to give a popular narrative of the money knowing ones, and he is .shrewd enough to pro- 
power of England, in a manner at once interest- for tho prestige of concealment to tho tiokling 
ing and suggestive, and it accomplishes its pur- of his vanity by publicity. The most nolieeable 
pose with eminent .sueeess. feature in liLs work is its quiet, effective stylo 

Wah-to-yah, and the Taos Trail, by Lewis of com])o.sition, »>’hifh is utterly free from the 
W. Garraru, publashed by H. W. Derby and, pyrotechnic arts of so many current prolendera. 
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„ . "PROMENADE DRESS.—For walkiiw in public gardens, barege dresses, plain or 

jjiG. J. figured, arc generally adopted; but gwe? or damask bareges arc the most recAerrheji. 
Dresses of shot silk form alw charming toilets. The skirts are less full than those of last ycar-^ 

but, to compensate for it, thej arc trimmed with 
graduated flounces up to the waist—is many as 
fire are worn, and they arc pinked and stamped 
at the edges. The bodies arc tight, and open in 
front; a cord connects the t\ro sides of the cor¬ 
sage, and buttons, either of silk, colored .stone.s, 
or steel, arc placed on the centre of this uord. 
Thd sleeves arc wider at the bottom than at ihe 
top, and arc trimmed with two small tlounce.s ■, 
from beneath them & large lacc sleeve falls over 
the hand, leaving the lower part of the arm un¬ 
covered. This lorm of .sleeve is very becoming 
to the hand. 

Mantelets are very slightly altered; they arc, 
however, rather more closely fitted to the figure 
than last year; they are all made of taffetas 
glace, and trimmed wi*h pinked ruches of the 
same material fur young persons, and with wide 
black lace for married ladies. 

Fio. ii, is a Pelerine of a pattern quite new. 
It is made of embroidered net, trimmed witli 
three rowj of pohit d \ lleni ; on , and ornamented 
with a large knot of ribbons Bayadirt . Another 
pattern is of Indian mmsliii Canrzou , em¬ 
broidered and trimmed with malines , 
open and buttoned up in the back. 

Fiu. 3 is a neat costume for a little 
girl. 

Dress of glace .silk, slAided in light 
green and lilac. Tlio skirt trimmed 
With four rows of fringe of green and 
lilac .Silk intermingled. The cor.sage 
low and plain, with a pelerine which 
pa.-ses along the back and shoulders, 
and is brought down to the front ol 
the waist in a point. This jielerine is 
edged with two rows of fringe. The 
slcc\csof the dress, which are short, 
ai e edged simply with one row of Iringe. 
Attached to these .short sleeves are 
long .sleeves ol white muslin made so 
as to set nciuly clo.se to the upper part 
of the .unis, but lini.shed between the 
elbow and tlic wrist with three draw- 



Fiq. 1.— Promenade Dress 

mgs separated by bands of needlework in.sor- 
tion. Above these drawings there is a frill 
which falls back on the arm. The neck is 
covered by a clicniisette of muslin, finished 
at the throat with a tniniiiiiig of needlework, 
turned over. 



Fig. 2 —Pelerine. 
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Fig. 4.—IIoAts Dress. 
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Fro. 3 .—Littub Giel’s Costume 




shonldcrs, mixing with long curls. This 
head-dress is worn also with bandeaux, but 
then the garland must be thicker in the 
lower part. The leaves arc of diflerent 
colors, from the various shades of green to 
the autumnal red tint. This kind of gar¬ 
land is made also of ivy, with small red 
balls. The gowns arc of taffetas (TltaJie 
— lekite, rose, or blue (their shades are to 
be glacis de blanc): the body is trimmed 
with a berthe, made of two rows of blonde: 
the front ornamented with a puffing of 
white net laced with satin ribbons the color 
of the gown. 
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Fio. S.—Bauj Dress. 
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[I'rom ttio l^oTulun Alt .loiiniii! ] 

MKMOKJK.S OF MI^S ,1.\\K I'OR I'F’J’v. 

ur .M1 :n l' IIALI, 

T he lr('(|ii(‘ii( \iilitm Ilf foii'iijiii'is is, 

rh;U III Jiiiirlariil hiuf lew “ ccli'lu'ili-sl 

wdliK'li ’ I’l-iliaiis llii'\ iiiciin tliitt VC Ii: 1 \l' lew 
vim an* " imtnnouv lull lc( iii admit that iii 

clllici c.isi* llicy arc ami may vc imt c\. 

press imr liclicl iii its liciiiir licttcr Inr wi'iiicii 
itiiii Inr tlie ciiiiiiiiiiiiit\ (hat such is the case 
cciclinty" raicly atlils ta the happiness nl a 
viniian, ami almost as rarely increases her iiseliil- 
ncss. ’riic lime ami attention ic(|mr(‘d tnallam 
" eelehrily,'’ must, cKccpt nmlei \erv peetiliar 
eircmnsliinei-s, inlerl'eni vilh the laitliliil ilis. 
1*11:1^0 of those* fcmiiimc dnli(*s upon vhich the 
wcll-doiiif; of society ilepends. ami vhich slu-il 
so pure a halo nroiind our English homes. 
Within these, “homes’’ oiir heroes—stalcsincii 
—philosophers—men of h*tlers—men of irenins 
—rc(*ci\o their tirsi iiiijiressions, ami the impitiix 
to a faithful discliarire of their after callings as 
(Christian siili|cets of the Stall*. 

'I'liero are few of sm h men who do not trace 
hack their resolution, their patiiolisni. their wis¬ 
dom, their learning—the iioiirishmeiit of all their 
higher aspirations—to a wise. Jiojieful, loviiig- 
heailcd and faith-insjiired mother; one who l>r- 
heved in a .son's destiny to he gieiil j it mar he, 
Vol. I.—No. 1 —E E 


■ impelled hy sneh helief rather hy instinct thiiii 
' hy rea.son; who cherished (we can find no hctl(*r 

word), the ’• Hero-feuUtig’’ of devotion to what 
wa.s right, though it might have b(*efi unworld- 
! ly; and whose deep heart welled up perpetual 
, love and patience, toward the. over-lioiling faults 
and frequent stimihlinos of a hot youth, which 
I she fell would m(*llov into a Iruitlul manhood. 

I 'I'he strength ami glory of England aie in the 
I keeping if the vites and mothers ol its men, 
and when vc arc ipicstioncd toiicliiiig onr “cele- 
hrated women,’’ we may in general terms refer 
to those vho have valchod over, inonlded, ami 
iiispiied onr “ ccichrated " men. 

jlappv is the enuiitrv vhere the lavs of God 
and naime aie lidil in icvciem*e—vhere each 
sex fulfilU its peculiar ilulies. and renders its 
sphcie a sanclii.irv ' and surely such harmony is 
hlcssed in the Nliniuhty—for while other nations 
willin' 111 aii.ircliy and po\crty, onr own spreads 
wide her aims to rcc(*ivo all who s?ok protcc- 
lioti or need repose. 

1 Hut if we have few “ceh*l)raled” women, few, 

\ who impelled either hy cireumstanccs or the ir- 
repres-ilde restlessness of genius, go forth amid 
the pitl ills Ilf |inldicily. and hatlle vilh the world, 
cilhei as poets—or dramatists—or mor.alists— 
ot mere tale-tellers in siiii()h: ])rosc—or, more 
d.iMociiiiis still. “ hold the minor up to nature’’ 
on the stage that iiiiniics lifi*—if we have hut 
li*w. ve li.ive. ii'iil have had svmf. of v horn vc 
.are [u-'lv proud ; voiiieii of sneh well-halaneed 
inimls. ihal tod iliey ever .so lahoriously in their 
jiiddic and perihnis paths, their domesue and so- 
ci.il duties lia\e hceii fullilled with ;i' diligent 
and lailldiil love as llioiigli the voild h.id iicvci 
heeii ]iiinlied am! emiclicd h\ the tuii'iiies of 
their feiiiniiiie wisdom ; vet llii' does not .shake 
our heliel. lli.it. despite the .sjiollcss and well- 
eiinicd reputations they en|oyed, the homage 
they received (and it has its* elianii). and even 
till! hless(*d eoiiseioiisiiess ol having conirihiited 
i to the heailhhil reeieaiion. the iiiiprov,*d rnoral- 
itv, the diiriision of the hc'-t -oit ol knowledge— 
the ir())ii<in vtiiild have hecn happier had she 
eontuiued ctisliriiied in the privacy ol domestic 
I love and domestic iliily She may not think this 
j at the coimneneeiiieiit ol her I’areer , and at its 
termination, d sIk* li,is livi*d sulltciciitly long to 
• have ileseeiuled. even aracefully from her pedes- 
I tal, she mav olteii recall the hoinagc ol the past 

■ to make up lor il.s lack in tlie prise,it. Rut .so 
perfcetly is vvoni.'m constituted for the eiirc.s, the 

Sdleetnnis, Iho diitio.s—the hlcs.sed dlitio.s of ttn- 
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public life—^that if sbe give nature wajr it will 
whisper to her a text’that “ celebrity never ad¬ 
ded to the happiness of a true woman.” She 
must look for her happiness to home. We would 
have young women ponder over this, and watch 
^^efully, ere the vail is lifted, and the hard' 
<^el eye of public criticism fixed upon them.' 
No prolassiun is pastime; still less so now than' 
ever, when so many people are “clever,” though j 
SQ few are great. 'Wo would pray those espe¬ 
cially who direct their thoughts to literature, to 
think of what they have to say, and why they ' 
wish to say it; and above all, to weigh what | 
they may expect from a capricious public, ftgainst' 
the blessed shelter and pure harmonies of private 
life.* * I 

But we have had some—and still have some 
—‘‘celebrated’’ women of whom we have said 
“we may be justly proud.” Wo have done 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Lady Rachel Rus- j 
sell, who was so thoroughly “domestic” that 
the Corinthian beauty of her character would 
never have been matter of history, but for the | 
wickedness of a bad king. We have recorded j 
the hours spent with Hannah More; the happy 
days passed with, and the years invigorated by 
Maria Edgeworth. We might rocall the stern 
and faithful puritanism of Maria Jane Jewsbury;' 
and the Old World devotion of the true and 
high-souled daughter of Israel—Grace Aguilar. 
The mellow tones of Felicia Hetnan’s poetry 
linger still among all who appreciate the holy 
sympathies* of religion and virtue. We could 
dwell long and profitably on the enduring pa- j 
tience and life-long labor of Barbara Hofiand, and 
steep a diamond in tears to record the mem- 
ork"! of L. E. L. We could—alas, alas ! barely 
five-and-twenty years’ acquaintance with litera¬ 
ture and its ornaments, and the brilliant cata- ’ 
loguc is but a Momenta Mori! Perhaps of all 
this list, Maria Edgworth’s life was the hap¬ 
piest ; simply because she was the mo.sl retired, 
the least ex{Kised to the gaze and observation 
of the world, ihc most occupied by loving duties 
toward the most united circle of old and young 
we ever saw assembled in one liiip|>y home. | 
The very young have never, perhaps read one 

* Id support of this opinion, which wc know is op|iosc(] ^ 
to the popular feeling of many in the present duy, wc 
venture to quote what Miqf Porter herself repents, ua said 
to her by Madame de St»el: " .She frequently praised my 
revered motlier for the retired miinner m which she main¬ 
tained her little domestic establishment, “yuldiufr her 
daughters to society, hut not to the tuorld." tVe pray those 
we love, to mark the delicate and most true distinrttun, 
between ''society" and the “world’’ “1 was set on a 
stage," continued De StSel, “1 was set on a stage, at a 
child’s age, to bo listened to as a wit and worshiped fur 
my premature judgment. I drank adulation ns my soul's 
nourishment, and I cannot now hvs without its poison ; it 
has been my bane, never an aliment. My heart ever sigh¬ 
ed tor happiness, and 1 ever lost it, when I thought it ap¬ 
proaching my grasp. 1 was admired, made an idol, but 
never beloved. I do not accuse my parents for having 
made this mistake, but I have not repeated it in my Al- 
bertine” (her daughter.) “ She shall not 

' Seek fur love, aud All her arms with bays.’ 

I bring her up in the best soaiety, yet in the shade.” 


of the tales of a lady whose reputation, as a nov¬ 
elist, was in its zenith when Walter Scott pub¬ 
lished his first novel. We desire to place a 
chaplet upon the grave of a woman once “ cele¬ 
brated” all over the known world; yet who 
drew all her happiness from the lovingness of 
home and friends, while her life was as pure as 
her renown was extensive. 

In our own childhood romance reading was 
prohibited, but earnest entreaty procured an 
exception in favor of the “ Scottish Chiefs.” It 
was'the bright summer, and we read it by 
moonlight, only disturbed by the murmur of the 
distant ocean. Wc read it, crouched in the 
deep recess of the nursery window; we read it 
until moonlight and morning met, and the break- 
fa.st bell ringing out into the soft air from the old 
gable, found us at the end of the fourth volume 
Dear old times! when it would have been deem¬ 
ed little less than sacrilege to crush a resjiectable 
romance into a shilling volume, and our mammas 
considered only a five volume story curtailed of 
its just proportions. 

Sir William Wallace has never lost his heroic 
ascendency over us, and we have steadily re¬ 
sisted every temptation to open the ‘‘ poinilar 
edition” of the loiig-lovcd romance, lest what 
people will call “ the improved state of the 
human mind,” might displace the sweet memory 
of the mingled admiration and indignation that 
chased each other, while we road and wept, 
without ever questioning the truth of the ab¬ 
sorbing narrative. 

Yet, the *’ Scottish Chiefs” scarcely aeliicvod 
the popularity of Thaddeus of War.siiw,’‘ the 
first romance originated by the active brain and 
singularly constructive power of Jane Porter, 
produced at an almost girlish age. ' 

The hero of ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw” was 
really Koseius/.ko, the beloved pupil of George 
Washington, the grandest and purest patriot 
the Modern World has known. The enthusi¬ 
astic girl was moved to its composition by the 
Stirling times in which she lived; and a personal 
observation of, aud ucquaiiitaiiec with some of 
those brave men whose struggles for liberty 
only ee!i.sed with their exile, or their exisleiiec. 

Miss Porter placed her standard of excellence 
on high ground, and—all gentle-spirited tis was 
her nature—it was firm and unlliiiehing toward 
what she believed the right and true. We must 
not, iherelbrc, judge her by the depres.sed state 
of “ feeling’’ in these times, when its demonstra¬ 
tion is looked upon as urtihcial or alfccted. 
Toward the termination of the last and the eom- 
menccmerit of the present century, the world 
was roused into an intcre.st and enthusiasm, 
which now we can scarcely appreciate or ac¬ 
count for; the sympathies of England were 
awakened bj’ the terrible revolutions of France, 
aud the de.solaiion of Poland; as a principle, we 
hated Xafiulcon, though he had neither act nor 
part in the doings of the democrats; and the 
sea-songs ofDil^in, which our youth now would 
call uncouth and ungraceful rhymes, were key¬ 
notes to public feeling; the English of that time 
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\rere thoroaghiy “ awake,” the British Lion had Porter owed her Polish inspirations so peculiarly 
not slumbered through a thirty years’ peace, to the tone of the times 'in which she lived, shh 
We were a nation of soldiers and sailors, and traces back, in her introduction to the latest 
patriots; not of mingled cotton-spinners and edition of “ The Scottish Chiefs,” her enthusiasm 
railway speculators and angry protectionists; in the cause of Sir William Wallace to the influ- 
we do not say which state of things is best or ence of an old “ Scotch wife’s” talcs and baling 
worst, wo desire merely to account for what may produced upon her mind w'hile in early chilcju 
bo called the ta.ste for heroic literature at that hood. She wandered amid what she (describes 
time, and the taste for—we really hardly know as “ beautiful green banks,” which ro.se in nat- 
what to call it—literature of the present, made ural terraces behind her mother’s house, ^nd 
up, as it too generally i.s, of shreds and patches where a cow and a few sheep occasionally fed. 
—bits of gold and bits of tinsel—things written This house stood alone, at the head of a little 
in a hurry to be read in a hurry, and never square, near tlie high school; the distinguished 
thought of afterward—suggestive rather than LordTClchies formerly lived in the house, which 
reflective, at the best; and we must plead guilty was very ancient, and from those green banks 
to a too great proneness to underrate what our it commanded a fine view of the Frith of Forth, 
‘fathers probably overrated. While gathering or other wild flowers 

At all events we must bear in mind, while for her infant sister (whom she loved more dear¬ 
reading or thinking over Miss Porter’s novels, ly than her life, daring the years they lived in 
that, in her day, oven the exaggeration of en- most tender and aflectiouate companionship), she 
thusiasm was considered good tone and good frequently encountered this aged woman with 
taste. How this enthusiasm wa.s fotlercd, not her knitting in her band ; and she would speak 
subiliicd, cun be gathered by the author's in- to the eager and intelligent child of the blessed 
genious preface to the, we believe, tenth edition quiet of the land, where the cattle were brow..- 
of “ Thiiddeus of Warsaw.” ing without fear of an enemy; and then she 

This story brought her abundant dionors, and would talk of the awful times of the brave Sir 
rendered her socictj', as well as the society of William Wallace, when he fought for Scotland 
her sister and brother, sought for by all who “against a cruel tyrant; like unto them whom 
aimed at a reputation fur taste and talent. Mrs. Abraham overcame when he recovered Lot, with 
Porter, on her husband's death (he was the all his herds and flocks, from the proud foray of 
younger son of a wcll-connectcd Irish family, the rribber kings of the South,” who, she never 
born ill Ireland, in or near Coleraine, we be- failed to ridd, " were all rightly punished for op. 
lieve, and a major in the Knniskillen dragoon.s), pres.sing the stranger in a foreign land! for the 
sought a residence for her family in Edinburgh, Lord carcth for the stranger.” Miss Porter says 
where education and good society arc attain- that this woman never omitted mingling pious 
able to persons of moderate fortunc.s, if they arc allusions with her narrative, “Yet she was a 
“well born;” but the c.\tr.aordinaiy artistic person of low degree, dressed in a coarse wool- 
*skill of her sou Robert rcijuircd a wider field, en gown, and a plain Mulch cap clu-sped under 
and she brought her children to London sooner the chin with a silver brooch, which her father 
than she had intended, that his promising talents had viorii at the battle of Culloden.'’ Of course 
miglit be cultivated. We believe the greater she filled with talcs of Sir William Wallace and 
pan of "Thaddeus of War.saw” was written in the Bruce, the listening ears of the lovely Saxon 
London, either in St. Martin’.s-lanc, Newport- child who treasured them in her heart and brain, 
street, or Gerard-street. Soho (lor in those three until they fructified in after years into the “Scot- 
streets the family lived after their arrival in the | tish Chiefs.” To these two were added The 
melru|)olis); though as .soon as Robert Ker Pastor's Fireside,” and a numlier of other tales 
l orter's abilities floated him on the- stream, his and romances ; she contributed to several an- 
mother and sisters retired, in the brightness of nuals and magazines, and always took pains to 
their fame and beauty, to the village of Thames keep up the rejiutation she had won, achieving 
Ditton, a residence they loved to speak of a.s a large share of the popularity, to which, as an 
their “ home.” The actual labor of “ Thad- author, she never looked for happiness. No one 
dens”—her first novel—must have been con- could bo more alive to prai.se or more grateful 
sidcrablo; for testimony was frequently borne for attention, but the heart of a genuine, pure, 
to the fidelity of its localities, and Poles refused loving woman, beat w’ithin Jane Porter’s bosom, 
to believe that the author had not visited Poland; and she was never drawn oiU of her domestic 
indeed, she hud a happy power in describing circle by the flattery that has spoiled so many, 
localities. men as well us women. Her mind was admir- 

It was on the publication of Miss Porter’s ably balanced by her home aflTcctions, which re- 
two first works in the German language that mained uicsullicd and unshaken to the end of 
their author was honored by being mode a Lady her days. She had, in common with her three 
of the Chapter of St. Joachim, and received the brothers and her charming sister, the advantage 
gold cross of the order from Wurtemberg ; but of a w’iso and loving mother—a woman pious 
“ The Scottish Chiefs'’ was never so popular without cant, and worldly-wise without being 
on the continent as “ Tliadr^us of Warsaw,’' worldly. Mrs. Porter was bom at Durham, 
although Napoleon honored it w’ith an interdict, and when very young bestowed her hand and 
to prevent its circulation in France. If Jane heart on Major Porter; an old triend of the 
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family assures us that two or three of their remember the formal, old-fashioned courtesy of 
children were born in Ireland, and that certain- the venerable old lady, who was then nearly 
iy Jane was amon" the number;* although she eighty—^tho blue rib^ns and good-natured 
left Ireland when in early youth, perhaps almost frankness of Anna Maria, and the noble cour- 
an infant, she certainly must be considered tesy of Jane, who received visitors as if she 
“Irish,” as her father was so both by birth and granted an audience; this manner was natural 
o^ent, and esteemed during his brief life as a j to her; it was only the manner of one whose 


brave and generous gentleman; he died young, 
leaving his lovely widow in straighten^ cir- 


thnughts have dwelt more on heroic; deeds, and 
lived more with heroes than with actual living 


eiitjostances, having only her widow’s pension to j men and women; the eileet of this, however, 
depend on. The eldest son—-afterward Colonel, soon passed away, but not so the fascination 


Porter—was sent to .srhool by his grandfather. 

We have glanced briefly at Sir Robert Ker 
Porter’s wonderful talents, and Anna Maria, 


which was in all she said and did. Her voice 
w'as soft and musical, and her conversation 
addros.sed to one person rather than to the com- 


when in her twelfth ye^r, rushed, as Jane j pany at large, while Maria talked rapidly to 
acknowledged, “prematurely into print.” Of every one, orjfor every one who chose to listen. 
Anna Maria we knew personally but very little;; How happily the hours passed ! we were shown ’ 
ent'ugh, however, to recall with a pleasttUtsome of those extraoi-dinaiy drawings of Sir 
memory her readiness in conversation, and her | Robert, who gained an artist’s reputation before 
bland and cheerful manners. No two sisters^ he was twenty, and attracted the attention ol 
could have been more different in bearing and ‘ West and Shoe* in his mere boyhood. We 
appearance: Maria was a delicate blonde, with , heard all the interc.sting particniars of his pano- 
a rtant face, and an animated manner—we had ramie picture of the Storming of Scringapaiam, 
said almost pmt/iar/y Jris/t—rushing at conclii-[ which, the first of its class, was known half 
sions, where her more thoughtful and careful ^ over, the world. We must not, htnvcvcr. he 
sister paused to consider and calculate. The ^ misunderstood—there was neither personal nor 
beauty of Jane was statuesque, hcr»deportraent' family egotism in the Porters; they invariably 
serious yet cheerful, a seriousness (|uitc as nat- .spoke of each other with the tenderest alleetioii 
ural as her younger sister’s gav'ety; they both j—hut unless the eonvcrsalioii was farnd by 
labored diligently, bin Anna Maria’s labor was their friends, they never mentioned their own. 
sport when compared to her elder sister’s care-' or each other's works, while they were most 
ful toil; Jane’s mind was of a more lofty order.' ready to praise what was e.Kcclleiit in the works 
she was intl-nse, and felt more than she said,' of others; they sftokc with pleasure of their 
while Anna Maria often said more than she 1 -sojourns in London; while their mother said, it 


felt ; they were a delightful contrast, and yet 
the harmony between them was complete; and 
one of the haiipiest days we ever .spent, while 
trcmhlino on the threshold of lile,rature. was 


was much wiser and heticr for young ladies 
who were not rich, to live qinctly in the coun¬ 
try, and escape the temptations of liisnrv and^ 
display. At that lime the "vouno ladies’' 


with them at their pretty road-side cottasre, in! seemed to us eerliiinly nut young; that was 
the village of Esher, before the death of their j about two-aiid-twenty years ago, and Jane Por- 
vcnerablc and dearly-beloved mother, whose' ter was .seventy-five when she died. They 
rectitude and prudence had both guided and' talked much of their previous dwelling at 
sheltered their youth, and who lived to reap i Thames ‘Ditton, of the pleasant neighborhood 
with them the harvest of their industry and they enjoyed there, though their mother’s health 
exertion. We remember the drive there, and and their own had mneh improved since their 
the anxiety as to how those very “ clever ladies” ! residence on E.'-her-hill; their little garden was 
would look, and what they would say; we \ bounded at the haek by the, beautiful jiark of 
talked over the various letters we had received, Claremont, and the front of the house ove.rlooked 
from Jane, and thought of the cordial invitation the leading roads, broken as they are by the 
to their cottage—their mother’s cottage'’— village green, and sonic noble elms. The view 
a-s they always called 'it. Wo remember the | is crowned by the high trees of Esher-plaec, 
old white friendly .spaniel who looked at us with \ ojicning from the village, on that .side ol the brow 
blinking eyes, and preceded us up-stairs; we of the hill. June pointed out the loeuh of the 

—-; proud Cardinal Wolsey’s domain, inhabited dur- 

• Miss Porter never told mo she was an Irisliwuman,' ing the days of his power over Henry Vlll., 

but once she queationed mo concerning loy own parent-' and in their eloiiily evening, when that enpri- 
age and place of birtli; and upon my exiiliiiimig ">y . monarch's I'avor changed to bitterest Imte. 
mother wa«» iin Knalish woman, my father IriHh, and tliat: » ...... . * r » u l* l 

I was bon. in IrelaniL which I qmtM early in lif.i, she ^ veiy spot to fishier her high romant-c, 

Q^yf^fyeA h(T attn circumstances wtre very aitnilar to mhie., t'oiuu at the h£ini 6 llllJC Olijoy Int! 

For my own part, I have no doubt diat she was Irish hy , sweets of that ihmieslie converse she loved best 
birth and by drareiit on the fatlier’a side, butit will be no , of all. We were prevented bv the oecnpalions 
difficult matter to obtain direct evidence of the facte; nnd and hcart-bealiiigs of our ovvn literarv labors 
wo hope that some Inab patriotic friend will make duo j 


inquiries on the subject During her life, 1 had no idea 
of her connection with Irulnnd, or I should certainly have 


III his early iluya tiic President of tile Hoy ul .\cKdemy 
painted a very Btrikiffg portrait of Jane Portir, ns “Ml. 


I 3Wn country had a claim of which it runila,” and Ilnrlnwe painted her in the caiionc.s.s dress 

Ipiitj be justly proud. i of the order ol .^t. Jow-liim. 
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from repeating this visit; and in 1831, four 
years after these 'well-remembered hours, the 
venerable mother of a family so distinguished in 
literature and art, rendering their names known 
and honored wherever art and letters flourish, 
was called home. The sisters, who had resided 
ten years at Esher, loft it, intending to sojourn 
for a time with their second brother, Doctor 
Porter, (who commenced his career as a Bar- 
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geon in the navy) in Bristol; but within a year 
the youngest, the light-spirited, bright-hciwted 
Anna Maria died : her sister was dreadfully 
shaken by her loss, and the letters we received 
from her after this bereavement, though contain¬ 
ing the outpourings of a sorrowing spirit, wefh 
full of the certainly of that reunion hereafter 
which became the hope of her life. * She soon 
resigned her cottage home at Esher, and found 



jane POaTER's COl'TAUE AT ESHER. 


the aflbclionatc welcome she so well deserved | afllicted with «o severe an illness, that we, in 
in many homes, where frieiul;! vied w’ith each ■ common with her other friends, thought it im- 
other to fill the void in her sensitive heart. She ' possible she could carry out her plan of jour- 
was of loo wise a nature, and too symiialhir.ing neying to St. Petersburgh to visit her In-other. 
n habit, to shut out new interests and ilirections. Sir Robert Kcr Porter, who had licen long united 
but her old ones never withered, luir were they } to a Russian princess, and was then a widower, 
ever replaced; were the. love of such a sister- her strength was fearfully reduced; her once 
friend—tlic watchful tenderness and nncom- ! round figure become almost .sjiectral, and little 
promising love of a mother—ever ‘* replaced,'* j beyond the placid and dignified expression of 
to a lonely sister or a bereaved daughter! Miss ■ her noble countenance remained to tell of her 
Porter's pen had been laid aside for some time, former beauty; but her re.solvc was taken; she 
when suddenly she came before the world as j wished, .«lie said, to .see once more her youngest 
the editor of *■ Sir Edward Seward’s Narrative,” j and most beloved brother, so distinguished in 
and set people hunting over old atlases to find several careers, almost dreined incompatible— 
out the island where ho resided. The whole us a painter, an iiuthor, a .sohiicr, and a diplo- 
was a clever fiction; yet Miss Porter never matist, and nothing could turn her from her 
confided its authorship, we believe, beyond her purpose; she reached St. Petersburgh in safety, 
family circle; perhaps the eorrespondciiee and and with apparently improved health, found her 
documents, which are in the hands of one of ; brtrther ns much courted and beloved there as 
her kindest friends (her executor), 31r. Sliep-j in his own land, and his daughter married to 
henl, may throw some light upon n subject n Russian of high distinction. Sir Robert 
which the “Quarterly” honored by an article, i longed to return to England. He did not 
We think the editor certainly used her pen. as conipluin of an 3 ' illness, and every thing was 
well as her judgment, in the work, and we have arr.'uigcd for their departure; his fintil visits 
imagined that it might have been written 1)}’ the : were paid, all hut one to the Emperor, who 
family circle, more in sport tlsin in earnest, and had ever treated him as a friend; the day bo- 
theii produced to serve a double purpose. I fore his intended joiirnej* ho went to the palace. 
After her sister’s death Miss Jane Porter wusj was graciously rccehed, and then drove home, 
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but when the servant opened the carriage-door Wo did not think at our last leave-taking that 
at bis own residence he was dead! One sor- Miss Porter’s Tragile frame could have so long 
row after another pressed heavily upon her, withstood the Power that takes away all we 
yet she was still the same sweet, gentle, holy- hold most dear; but her spirit was at length 
minded woman she bad ever been, bending with .summoned, after a few days’ total insensibility, 
Wiristian faith to the will of Uie Almighty— on the 24th of May. 

“ biding her time.” We were haunted by the idea that the pretty 

How JlfiTerently would she have “ watched cottage at Esher, where we spent those happy 
and waited” had she been tainted by vanity, or hours, had been treated even as “Mrs. Porter’s 
ilxdd her soul on the mere triumphs of “liter- Arcadia” at Thames Ditton—now altogether 
ary reputation.” While firm to her own creed, removed; and it was with a melancholy pleas- 
sbe fully enjoyed the success of those who ure we found it the other morning in nothing 
scramble up—where she bore the standard to changed; it was almost impossible to believe 
the heights—of Parnassus; she was never more that so many years had passed since our last 
happy than when introducing son^ literary visit. While Mr. Fairholt was sketching the 
“Tyro” to those who could aid or advise a cottage, we knocked at the door, and were, 
future career. We can speak from experience kindly permitted by two gentle sisters, who 
of the warm interest she took in the Hospital now inhabit it, to enter the little drawdng-room 
for the cure of Consumption, and the Cover- nnd walk round the garden; except that the 
nesses’ Benevolent Institution; during the pro- j dr.awing-room has been re-papered and painted, 
gress of the latter, her health was painfully and th^t there were no drawings nnd no flowers, 
feeble, yet she used personal influence for its the iwm was not in the least altered: yet to na 
success, and worked with her own hands for .■ it seemed like a sepulchre, nnd we ^<■joi^ed to 
its bazaars. She was ever aiding those who i breathe the sweet air of the little garden, and 
could not aid themselves; and all her thoughts, ; listen to a nightingale, whose melancholy ca- 
words, and deeds, were evidence of her clear, denoe harmonized with onr feelings, 
powerful mind, and kindly loving‘heart: her “Whenever you are a.t E.«her," said the de- 
appearance in the London coteries was always voted daughter, the last time we conversed with 
hailed with interest and pleasure; to the young her, “do visit my mother's tomb.” We did so. 
she was especially aflectionate; 
hut it was in the quiet morn- 
ing.s, or in ^the long twilight 
evenings of summer, when vis¬ 
iting her cherished friends at 
Shirley Park, in Kensington- 
square, or wherever she might 
be located for the time—it was 
then that her former spirit re¬ 
vived and she poured forth 
anecdote and illnstration, and 
the store of many years’ ob¬ 
servation, filtered by experi¬ 
ence and purified by that de¬ 
lightful faith to which .sho 
held—that “all things work 
together for good to them that 
love the Lord.” She held 
this in practice, even more 
than in theory: you saw her 
chastened yet hopeful spirit 
beaming forth from her gen¬ 
tle eyes, and her sweet smile can never be ] A cypress flourishes at the head of the grave; 
forgotten. The last time we saw her, was and the following touching inscription is carved 
about two years ago—in Bristol—at her broth- on the stone: 

«r, Dr. Porter’s house in Portland-square: then 

she could hardly stand without assistance, hebs sleeps ik jesus a chbistian widow 
yet she never complained of her own suffering JANE PORTER 

or feeldencss—all her anxiety was about the obht june 18th, 1831, *tat. 86; 

brother-then dangerously iil, and now the last ™e oeloved mottieb of 

of “ his race.” Major Porter, it will be re- w. pobteb, m.»., of sim bobebt xeb foeteb, 
mombered, left five children, and these have and of janr and anna maeia pobteb, 

left only one descendant—the daughter of Sir who moobn in hope, hcmblt thustino to be bobw 
Robert Ker Porter and the Russian Princess j again with heh unto the blessed xisgdo.si 
whom ho married, a young Russian lady, whose ' or theIb lobd and saviour. 

present name we do not even know. I KBSPKer heb obave, fob she hinistebed to the rooa. 
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SHOOTING STARS AND METEORIC 
SHOWERS. 



ROM every re¬ 
gion of the globe 
and in all ases 
of time within 
the range of his. 
tory, evhibitions 
of apparent in- 
stabiJ.iy in the 
heavens have 
been observed, 
when the curt- 
tains of the ev¬ 
ening have been 
drawn. Sudden¬ 
ly, aline of light 
arrests the eye, darting like an arrow through 
a varying extent of space, and in a moment the 
firmament i.s as somlire as before. The ap¬ 
pearance is exactly that of a star falling from 
its sphere, and he:icc the popular title of shoot¬ 
ing star applied to it. The apparent magnitudes 
of these meteorites arc widely ddferent, and also 
their brilliancy. Occasionally, they are far morn 
resplendent than the bri<:htcst of the {dancts, and 
throw a very perceptilile iilumin.ation ujmn the 
path of the observer. A second or two com¬ 
monly sudiees for the individual (INph-.y, but in 
some instances it has ln.sted .several miiuiics. In 
every climate it is witnessed, and at all times 
of the year, but most frcipicntly in the autumnal 
months. As far back as records go, we meet 
w’ith allusions to these swift and evanescent 
luminous travelers. Minerva's hasty flight 
from the peaks of Olympus to break the truce 
between the Greeks and Titijans, is compared 
by' Homer to the emission of a brilliant star. 
Virgil, in the first book of the Georgies, mentions 
the shooting stars as prognosticating'weather 
changes: 


“And oP ticfori' toniv'"<ti’na-- nrioo, 

TIm* Ill ' ' f 

All ' »l i> 

Willi tfWirpjiJ: - ..It. .11. . , 




ht 


Various hypothe.ses have been framed to CNji’ lin 
the nature and origin of these reuniikable ap¬ 
pearances. When elcelrii'ity beeaii to be un¬ 
derstood, this was thought to afliud a satisfaetoi ■ 
explanation, and the shiKHiiig stars were regardcu 
by Beccaria and Vassal! as merely electrical 
sparks. When the inliainmablo nature of the 
gases became known, Lavosicr and Volta siifi- 
posed an accumulation of hydrogen in the 
^gher regions of the atmosphere, because of its 
inferior deasity, giving ri.se by ignition to the 
meteoric cxliiliitions. While these theories of 
the older , philosophers have been shown to be 
untenable, there is still great oRseurity resting 
upon the question, though have reason to 
refer the ^enomena to a cause exterior to the 
boundi of'pur atmosphere. Upon this ground. 


the subject assumes a strictly astronomical 
aspect, and claims a place in a treatise on the 
economy of the solar system. 

The first attempt accurately to investigate 
these elegant meteors was made by two uni¬ 
versity students, afterward Profe-ssors Brandes 
of LciDsic, and Benzenberg of Dusseldorf, in tH^ 
’•o.nr 1798. They selected a base line of 46,200 
Icet, somewhat less than nine Engl'ish miles, and 
planed themselves at its extremities on appointed 
nights, for the purpose of ascertaining their 
average altitude and velocity. Out of twenty- 
11 wo appearances identified as the same, they 
found * 

7 under 4S miles 
9 betwcen'45 nnd 90 miles 
S alKive 90 miles 
1 above 140 miles 

The greatest observed velocity gave twenty-five 
miles in a second. A more extensive plan was 
organized by Brandes in the year 1823, and car- 
; ried into effect in the neighborhood of Breslaw. 

] Out of ninety-eight ap|)earanccs, the computed 
heights were, 

4 under 15 miles 

15 from 1.5 to .“lO milea 
from IIO to 4.1 miles 
from 4.1 to 70 miles 
13 Irnm TO to !K1 >inlea 
(i above 90 miles 

5 from 140 to 460 miles. 

The velocities were between eighteen and thirty- 
six miles in a second, an average velocity far 
greater than that of the earth in its orbit. 

The rush of luniinnns biHlics through the sky 
of a more extraordinary kind, though a rare 
occurrence, ha.s repeatedly been observed. They 
arc iLsually discriminated from shooting stars, and 
known by the vulgar as fire-balls; but probably 
both proceed from the .same cau.se, and arc iden¬ 
tical phenomena. They have sometimes been 
seen of large volume, g \ ing an intense light, a 
hissing noise aeeompaiiying their progress, and 
a loud explosion attending their termination. 
In the year 1676, a meteor passed over Italy 
almut two hours after sunset, upon which Mon- 
tanari wrote a treatise. It came over the Adriatic 
Sea as if from Dalmatia, crossed the country in 
the direction of Rimini and Leghorn, a loud report 
being heard at the latter jilace, and di.'iiippeared 
upon the sea toward Corsica. A similar visitor 
was witnessed all over Enjilimd, in 1718, and 
forms the subject of one of Halley's papers to 
I he Royal Society. Sir Hans Sloane was one 
of its sjteetators. Being ahroad at the time of 
its appearance, at a (|narter past eight at night, 
ill the streets of London, his jMith was suddenly 
and intensely illuminated. Thi*., he apprehended 
at tirst, miiiht arise from a discharge of rockets; 
bill found ii fiery object in the heavens, moving 
after the manner of a falling star, in a direct line 
from the I’lciiules to below the girdle of Orion. 

I Is In iuhtiic.ss was so vivid, that several times he 
was obliged to, turn away his eyes from it. The 
Stars di.sappearcd, and the moon, then nine days 
old, and high near the meridian, the sky being 
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very clear, was so e^ed by the lustre of the lites, that such bodies are ^ extra-terrestrial 
meteor as to be scaroefy seen. It was computed origin. 

to have passed over three hundred geographical Antiquity refers us to several objects as haring 
miles in a minute, at the distance of sixty miles descended irom the shies, the gifts of the im- 
above the surface, and was observed at diflerent mortal gods. Such was the Palladium of Troy, 
extremities of the kingdom. The sound of an the image of the goddess of Ephesus, and the 
explosion was heard through Devon and Corn- sacred shield of Nnma. The folly of the ancients 
wall, and along the opposite coast of Bretagne, in believing such narrations has often been the 
Halley conjectured this and similar displays to subject of remark; but, however, fabulous the 
proceed from combustible va{tor8 aggregated on particular cases referred to, tho' moderns have 
the outskirts of tho atmosphere, and suddenly been compelled to renounce their skepticism 
set on fire by some unknown cause. But since respecting the fact itself, of the actual transition 
bis time, the fact has been established, of the of substances from celestial space to terrestrial 
actual fdl of heavy bodies to the earth fri^m sur- regions; and no doubt the ancient faith upon 
rounding sjracc, which r^juires another hypo- thi.s subject was founded on obsoryod events, 
thesis. To these bodies the term aerolites is The following table, taken from the work of M. 
applied, signifying atmospheric stones, from I/.arn, Des Pierres tombees du Ciel, exhibits a 
the atmosphere, and Xi^of, a stone. While many collection of instances of the fall of aerolites, 
meteoric appearances may simply arise from together with the eras of their descent, and the 
electricity, or from the inflammable gases, it is jiersons on whose evidence the facts rest; but 
now certain, from the prov^ descent of aero- the list might be largely extended 


Slubiitance. 

IMftt. e 

IVriod. 


shower of atones. 

At Rome. 

I.'iider Tulluf Hostilius ... 

Lity. 

Shower of stones. 

At Runic. 

Onnsiils C. Murtius and M. 


4 

'i'orqiiatus. 

J. Obacquens. 

Shower of iron. 

Id Lucunia. 

5‘ear licfore tlie defeat of 
Crassns. 

Pliny. 

Shower of mercury. 

In Italy. 

.-ifoond year of the “Htli 
tJl\ miuiid. 

Dion. 

Large stone.. 

Near the river Negos, Tiii nee 

Pliny. 

Three terse stones. 

In Thrace. 

Y<*nr l>t*forc si C. 45*,* .... 

C'h. of Count Marcelliu 

Shower of fire. 

At Uueanoy . 

January 4, 1717. 

(ieoliroy le Cadet 

Stunt: of 73 t|i8. 

about I30U stones—one ) 

Near Larissa, hiaceduma.. 

January 170ti. 

Paul Lucas. 

of ISO lbs. > 

Anutlier of 6C lbs. } 

Near Padua, in Italy. 

In 1510 . 

Carden, Varcit. 

Another of 59 lbs. 

On Mount V'asier, Provence 

November 97, 1637. 

Gassendi. 

Shower of sand fur 1.5 hour* 

In the Atlantic. 

April (i, 1719. 

r^re la FuiI16<\ 

Shower ot sulphur. 

Sodom and (ioinorrn. 

Moses. , 

Sulphurous rain. 

In the Duchy ut Mansfield 

In lO-lrt. 

Spiingenburgh. , 

The seme. 

Cupenlmscn. 

In lOK!. 

Olaus Wornnus. 

Shower of sulphur. 

Itrunswirk. 

October, 1731. 

Ill 1605. 

.‘'legeabitr. 

Shower of unknown mntter 
Two lareu atones, weighing 

Ireland. 

Muschenbroeck. 

90 tbs. 

I.iponiis, in Bresso. 

September, 17.5.1. 

Lainnde. 

A stony mass. 

N'iort, Normandy . 

In 17.50. 

Laiande. | 

A stone of 7i lbs. 

At Luce, in Lc Maine. 

September 13, 1706 . 

Itnchiilay, 

A stone. 

At Aire, in Artois. 

In 1766 . 

Gursonde do Boyaval. , 

A stone. 

In Lae Cutriitiri.«.. -. 

In 1768 . 

MuniniL 1 

Extensive shower of stones 

Environs of Alien. 

July 31. 1790 . 

St Amund, Bimdin, Ate. 

Aliout twelve stones. 

Sienna, Tu*rany. 

July, 1794. 

Earl ol iinstol 

A targe stone of 56 lbs.- 

A stone of about 30 lbs.... 

Wold Cottiiae, Yorkshire . 
Sale, Department ot >he 

December 11,1705. 

Captain Tophum. 


Rhone. 

March 17, 1708 . 

Lelicvre and De Dr6c. • 

A stone of 10 lbs. 

In Portugal. 

February I'.l. IVKi . 

.'^oiltlleV. 

Shower of stones. 

Shower of stones. 

Benares, East Indies. 

At Pluun, near Tabor, Ito- 

December 10, I7!td. 

J. Lloyd Williams, Esq. 

Mass of iron, 70 cubic fec^ 

hernia. 

July 3, 17.51. 

B. de Born. 

America.:. 

April 5, 1800. 

l‘hilnsophi('Bl Mttg. 

Moss of iron, 14 quintals .. 

Abnhauk, Siberia. 

Very old. 

Pallas, Chladm, Ac 

Shower of stones. 

Barboutau, near Roquefort 
Ensisheim, IJpi>cr Kninu.. 

July. 1785). 

Dorcct Juii., Lomet, Ac. 

Large stone of 360 lbs. ... 

November 7. 1403 . 

llutenachuen. 

Two stones. 300 and 300 lbs. 

Near Verona . 

In 1763 . 

Arad, du Boiird. 

A stone of 30 lbs. . . 

Several stones from 10 to 

Sales, uesr Ville Franchc.. 

March 13,1708.. 

De Drfic. 

17 U>e.. 

t . 

Near L’Aigle, Normandy .. 

April 96, 1803 . 

Pourcroy. 


Some of the instances in the taUe are of suf-fall was drawn up at the time by order of the 
ficient interest to deserve a notice. Emperor Maximilian, and de;>ositcd with the 

A singular relation respecting the stone of stone in the church. It may thus be rendered: 
Ensisheim on the Rhine, at which philosophy “In the year of the Lord 1492, on Wednesday, 
once smiled incredulously, regarding it as one w’hich.w.as Martinmas eve, the 7th of Noveml«er, 
of the romances of the middle agc.s, may now; a singular miracle oecurre<l; for, between eleven 
be admitted to sober attention as a piece of j o’clock and noon, there was a loud clap of thun- 
authentic history. A homely narrative of its ; der, and a prolonged confa«ed noise, .which waa 
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beard at a’ great distance; and a stone fell from 
the air, in the jurisdiction of Ensisbeim, which 
weighed ta'o hundred and sixty poands, and the 
coni^used noise was, besides, much louder than 
here. Then a child saw it. strike on a field in 
the upper jurisdiction, toward the Rhino and Inn, 
near the district of Giscano, which was sown 
with wheat, and it did it no harm, except that 
it made a hole there: and then they conveyed it 
from that spot; and many pieces were broken 
from it; which the landvogt forbade. They, 
therefore, cansed it to bo placed in the church, 
with the intention of suspending it as a miracle: 
and there came here many people to see this 
stone. So there were remarkable conversations 
about this stone : but the learned said that they 
knew not what it was; fur it was beyond the 
ordinary course of nature that such a large stone 
should smite the earth from the height of the air; 
but that it was really a miracle of God; for, be¬ 
fore that time, never any thing was heard like, 
it, nor seen, nor described. ‘When they found 
that stone, it had entered into the earth to the 
depth of a man's stature, which every body ex¬ 
plained to be the will of God that it should be 
found; and the noise of it was heard at Lucerne, 
at Vittino. and in many other places, .so loud that 
It was believed that houses had been overturned : 
and as tin* King Maximilian was here the Mon¬ 
day after St. Catharine's day of the same year, 
his roytil ext-ellency ordered the stone which 
luid fallen to be brought to the castle, and, after 
having conversed a long time about it with the 
noblemen, lie .said that the people of Ihisisheiiii 
should take it, and order it to be hung up in tho 
chtireh, and nut to allow any IxHly to take any 
tjjiiig Iroin it. His excellency, however, took 
two pieces of it; of which he kejit one, and 
sent the other to the Duke Sigisinund of Au'-tria: 
ond they sjaikc a great deal about this s-tone. 
which they .suspended in the choir, where it .still 
is; and ii groat many people came to see it.” 
Contemporary writers confirm the substance of 
this narration, and the evidence of tho fact exists; 
the aerolite is precisely identical in its chemical 
composition with that of other meteoric stones. 
It ri'inaincd Cir three t*entHries suspended in the 
cliuivh, was carried oil' to Colmar during tho 
French revolution ; but has .since been restored 
to its former site, and Knsisheiiu rejoices in the 


only this solitary instance of such an occurrence 
Gassendi concluded that the mass came from 
some of the mountains of Provence, which had 
been in a transient state of volcanic activity. 
Instances of the same phenomenon occurred in 
the years 1672, 1766, and 1768; but the facts . 
were generally doubted by naturalists, and con^ 
sidered as eieotrioal appearances, magnified by 
popular ignorance and timidity. A remarkable 
example took place in France in the year 1790. 
Between nine and ten o’clock at night, on the 
24th of July, a luminous ball was seen travers¬ 
ing the atmosphere with great rapidity, and 
leaving*behind it a train of light; a loud explo¬ 
sion was then heard, accompanied with sparks 
w'hich flew off in all directions; this was fol¬ 
lowed by a shower of .stones over a considerable 
extent of ground, at various distances from each 
other, and of diflerent sizes. A prorls verbal 
was drawn up, attesting the circumstance, 
signed by tho magistrates of the municipality, 
and by wveral hundreds of persons inhabiting 
the district. This curious document is literally 
as follows; “ In tho year one thousand seven 
hundred and ninetj', and the thirtieth day of tho 
month of AlJgu^t, we, the Lieut. Jean Duby, 
mayor, and Louis Mav.illon, procurator of the 
commune of the mnnicipality of La Grangc-de- 
Jnillae, and Jean Darmite, resident in the parish 
of La Grnnge-<le-Juillac. certify in truth and 
verity, that on Saturday, the 24th of July last, 
between nine and ten o'clock, there pas.sed a 
great fire, and after it we heard iif tho air a 
very loud and extraordinary noi.se; and about 
two minutes after there fell stones from heaven; 

^ but fortunately there fell only a very few, and 
, they fell about ten paces from one another in 
[ some places, and in others nearer, and, Anally, 

I in .sniuo other places farther; and falling, most 
of them, of the weight of about half a quarter 
' of a pound each, some others of about half a 
I pound, like that found in our parish of La 
I Grange; and ou the borders of the parish of 
I Creoii, they were found of a pound weight; 
and 111 falling, they seemed not to be inflamed, 
but very hard and black without, and within of 
the color of steel: and, thank God, they oce.a- 
I siotied no harm to tho people, nor to the tree-s, 

, but only to some tile.s which were broken on tho 
I houses; and most of them fell gently, and others 


posse.ssioii of the relic. A piece broken from it fell quickly, with a hissing noise; and some 
is ill the Museum of the Jnrdin de/s Plantes at were found which had entered into the earth, 
Paris. but very few. In witness thereof, wo have 

Tho celebrated Gassendi was an eyo-witness written and signed these presents. Duby, 
of a similar event. In the year 1627, on tho mayor. Darmite.’’ Though such a document 
27lh of November, the sky being quite clear, he as this, coming from the unlearned of the district 
saw a burning stone fall in tho neighhnrlioiHl of whore the phenornonoii occurred, was not cal- 
Niee, and examined tho mass. While in tho eulatod to win aoceptanec with tho savans of 
air it appeared to ho about four fcet in diameter, the Freiudi capital, yet it was corroborated by 
wa.s surrounded by a luminous circle of colors a host of intelligent witnesses at Bayonne, 
like a rainbow, and its fall was accompanied by Thoulousc, and Bordeaux, and by transmitted 
a noise like the discharge of artillery. U|.>on specimens containing the substances usually 
inspecting the substance, ho found it vvqighed found in atmaspheric stones, and in nearly the 
591hs., was extreme-ly hard, of,a duH,.metallic .same proportions. A few years afterwarf, an 
color, and of a specific gravity considerably undoubted instance-of the fall of an aerolite 
greater than (hat of common marble. Having ocourrod in England, which largely excited 
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publio curiosity. This was in the neighborhood after, there was heard in L’Aigle and ia the 
of Woid Cottage, the house of Captain Topham, environs, to the extent of more than thirty 
ia Yorkshire. Several persons heard the report leagues in every direction, a violent explosion, 
of an explosion in the air, followed by a hissing which lasted five or six minutes. At first there 
sound; and afterward felt a shock, as if a heavy were three or four reports, like those of a oan- 
^>ody had fallen to the ground at a little distance non, followed by a kind of discharge which 
irom them. One of these, a plowman, saw a resembled the firing of musketry; after which 
huge stone falling toward the earth, eight or there was heard a rumbling like the beating of 
nine yards from the place where he sto^. It a drum. The air was calm, and the sky serene, 
t|^w up the mould on every side, and after except a few clouds, such as are frequently ob- 
penetrating through the soil, lodged some inches served. The noise proceeded from a small cloud 
deep in solid chalk rock. Upon being raised, which had a rectangular form, and appeared 
the stone was found to weigh fifty-six pounds, motionless ail the time that the phenomenon 
It fell in the afternoon of a mild but ha&y day, lasted. The vapor of which it was composed 
during which there was no thunder or lightning; was projected in all directions at the successive 
and the noise of the explosion was heard through explosions. The cloud seemed about half a 
a considerable district. It deserves remark, that league to the northeast of the town of L’Aigle, 
in most recorded cases of the descent of project- j and must have been at a great elevation in the 
ilcs, the weather has been settled, and the sky ^ atmosphere, for the inhabitants of two hamlets, 
clear j a fact which plainly places them apart a league distant from each other, saw it at the 
from the causes which operate to produce the same time above their heads. In the whole 
tempest, and shows tlie popular term thunder- canton over which it hovered, a hissing noise 
bolt to an entire misnomer. like that of a stone discharged from a sling was 

While this train of circumstances was prepar- heard, and a multitnde of mineral masses were 
ing the philosophic mind of Europe to admit as | seen to fall to the ground. The largest that fell 
a truth what h^ hitherto been deemed a vulgar j weighed 17}; pounds; and the gross number 
error, and acknowledge the appearance of masses amounted to nearly three thousand. By the 
of ignited matter in the atmosphere occasionally , direction of the Academy of Scicnec.s, all the 
descending to the earth, an account of a phe- circurastaiiees of this event were minutely ex- 
nomenon of this kind was received from India, ainined by a commission of inquiry, with the 
vouched by an authority calculated to secure it celebrated M. Biot at its head. They were 
general respect. It came from Mr. Williams, found in harmony with the preceding relation, 
F.R.S., a resident in Bengal. It stated that on and reported to the French minister of the iu- 
Dcoember 19th, 1798, at eight o’clock in the tcrior. Upon aimlyzir.g the .stones, they were 
evening, a large, luminous meteor was seen at found identical with those of Benares. 

Benares and other parts of the country. It was, The following are the principal facts with 
attended with a loud, rumbling noise, like an ill- [ reference to the aerolites, upon which general 
discharged platoon of roasketry; and about the dcjiendcnce may bu placed. Immediately after 
same time, the inhabitants ot Krakhut, fourteen their descent they arc always intensely hut. 
miles from Beimre.s, saw the light, heard an ex- They arc covered with a fused black iiicrusta- 
plosion, and immediately after the nuise of heavy tion, consisting chiefly of oxide of iron; and. 
bodies falling in the neighborhood. The sky what is most remarkable, their chemical analysis 
had previously been serene, and not the smallest de\elu)^ the same substances in nearly the same 
vestige of a cloud had appeared for many days. pru|)ortioti.s, though one may have reached the 
Next morning, the mould lu the fields was found earth in India and another in England. Their 
to have been turned up in many spits; and un- specific gravities arc about the same; consider- 
usual stones, of various sizes, but of the same ing 1000 as the proportionate number for the 
substance, were picked out from the moist soil, specific gravity of wafer, that of some of the 


generally from a depth of six inches. As the 
occurrence took place in the night, after the | 
people bad retired tb rest, the explosion and 
the actual fall of the stones were not observed; | 
but the watchman of an English gentleman,' 
near Krakhut, brought him a stone the next' 
morning, which had fallen through the top of | 
bis hut, and buried itself in the earthen flour.! 
This event in India was followed, in the year, 
180.1. by a convincing demonstration in France, 
which compelled the eminent men of the capital 
to believe, though much against their will. On 
Tues^^ April 26th, about one in the afternoon, 
theiaPplier being .serene, there was observed in 
A jSt of Normandy, including Caen, Falaise, 
A^yon, and a large number of villages, a fiery 
'l^obe of great brilliancy moving in the atmo- 
-sphere with great rapidity. Some moments, 


aerolites has been found to be. 


Ensiriheim stone. 3233 

licnsreB. 33.'i2 

Siennn . 31IH 

(iiuiieiidi's. M~Ai 

Yorkshire . 3308 

Baehiiluy's. 3533 

liubumiu. 4201 


The greater specific gravity of the Bohemian 
stone anise from its containing a greater propor¬ 
tion of iron. An analysis of one of the stones 
that fell at L’Aiglc gives; 


Silica. 


Maiincaia. 

. 10 „ 

Iron . 

.45 

Nickel. / . 

Q 

Sulphur. 

. 5 

Zinc.. 

. 1 « 
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Iron is foand in all these bodies, and in a 
oonsiderablo quantity, with the rare metal nickel. 
It Ls a singular fact, that though a chemical 
examination of their composition has not discov¬ 
ered any substance with which we were not 
previously acquainted, yet no other bodies have 
yet been found, native to tho earth, which con¬ 
tain the same ingredients combined. Neither 
products of the volcanoes, whether extinct or in 
action, nor the stratified or nnstratiSed rocks, 
have exhibited a sample of that combination of 
metallic and earthy substances which the me¬ 
teoric stone.s present. Daring the era that sci¬ 
ence has admitted their path to the earth as a 
physical truth, scarcely amounting to half a 
century, few years have elapsed without a 
known instance of descent occurring in some 
region of tho globe. To Izarn’s list, previously 
given, upward of seventy cases might be added, 
which have transpired during the last forty 
years. A report relating to one of the most 
recent, which fell in a valley near the Cape of 
Good Ho{>e, with the aflidavits of the witnesses, 
was communicated to the Royal Society, by Sir 
John Ilcrschcl, in March, 1840. Previously to 
the descent of the aerolites, the u-sual sound of 
explosion was heard, and some of tho fragments 
falling uiMin grass, caa.sod it instantly to smoke, 
and wore too hut to admit of being touched. 
When, however, we consider the wide range of 
the (ifGan, and the vast unoccupied regions of 
the globe, its mountains, deserts, and forests, wc 
can hardly fail to admit that the observed cases 
of descent must form but a small proportion of 
the actual number; and obviuusly in countries 
U|Kni which the human race arc tliiukly planted 
many may escape notice through descending in 
The niglit. and will lie imlieddcd in the soil till 
some accidental circumstance exposes their ex¬ 
istence. Some, too, arc no doubt completely 
fused and dissi|iaiod in the atmosphere, while 
otheis move by us liurizoiitally, as brilliant lights, 
and pass into the depths of space. Tho volume 
of some of these {Uissing bodies is very great. 


of the British Museum there is a speeimen of a 
large mass which was found, and still remains, 
on the plun of Otumba, in the district of Buenos 
Ayres. The specimen alone weighs 14001b8., 
and the weight of the whole mass, which lies 
half buried in the ground, is computed to be, 
thirteen tons. In the province of Bahia, in Btf- 
zil, another block has been discovered weighing 
upward of six tons. Considering the situation 
of these masses, with the details of their ohepa- 
ical analysis, the presumption is clearly warrant¬ 
ed that they owe their origin to the same causes 
that have formed and projected the aerolites to 
the shrfaco. With reference to the Siberian 
iron a general tradition prevails among tho Tar¬ 
tars that it formerly descended from the heavens. 
A curious extract, translated from the Emperor 
Tchangire’s memoirs of his own reign is given 
in a paper communicated to the Royal Society, 
which speaks of the fall of a metallic mass in 
India. The prince relates, that in the year 1620 
(of our era) a violent explosion was heard at a 
village in the Punjaub, and at the same time a 
luminous body fell through the air on the earth. 
The olliccr of the district immediately repaired 
to the spot where it was said the body fell, and 
having found the place to be still hot, he caused 
it to be dug. He found that the heat kept in¬ 
creasing till they reached a lump of iron violent¬ 
ly hot. This was afterward sent to court, where 
the emperor had it weighed in his presence, and 
ordered it to be forged into a sabre, a knife, and 
a dagger. After a trial the workmen reported 
that it was not malleable, but shivered under 
the hammer; and it required to be mixed with 
one third part of common iron, after which the 
mass was found to make excellent blades. The 
royal historian adds, that on the incident of this 
iron of lightning, being manufactured, a poet 
presented him with a distich that, “ during his 
reign the earth attained order and regularity; 
that raw iron fell from lightning, which wa.s, by 
his world-subduing authority, converted into a 
dagger, a knife, and two sabres.” 


One which traveled within twenty-five miles of 
the surface, and cast down a fragment, was 
sii|i|i(ise to weigh upward of half a million of 
tons. But for its great velocity, the whole 
mass would have been jireeipitatod to the earth. 
Two aerolites fell at Bramiau, in Bohemia, July 
14, 1847. 

in addition to aerolites, profiicrly so called, or 
bodies known to have come to us from outlying 
space, large metallic masses exist in various 
parts of the world, lying in insuliitcd situations, 
far remote from the abodes of civilization, whose 
chemical composition is closely analogous to that 
of the substances tho descent of which has been 
witnessed. These circumstances leave no doubt 
as to their common origin. Pallas di.scovered 
an immense mass of malleable iron, mixed with 
nickel, at a considerable elevation on a mountain 
of slate ill Siberia, a site plainly irreconcilable 
with the sup})osition of art halving been there 
with its forges, even hod it possessed the char¬ 
acter of the oommon iron. In one of the rooms 


A multitude of theories have been devised to 
account fur the origin of these remarkable bodies. 
The idea is completely inadmissible that they are 
concretions formed within the limit.s of tho at- 
mos]ihcrc. The ingredients that enter into their 
coniposiliun have never been discovered in it, 
and the air has been analyzed at the sea level 
and on the tojis of high mountains. Even sup- 
pu.siiig that to have been the case, the enormous 
volume of atmospheric air so charged required 
to furnish the particles of a mass ol several tons, 
not U> say many masses, is, alone, sufficient to 
refute tho notion. They can not, either, be 
projectiles from terrestrial volcanoes, because 
coincident volcanic activity’ has nut been ob¬ 
served, and aerolites descend thousands of miles 
ajiart from the nearest volcano, and their sub¬ 
stances arc discordant with any known volcanic 
protluct. Lajilace suggested their projection 
from lunar volcanoes. It has been calculated 
that a projectile leaving the lunar surface, where 
there is no atmospheric resistance, with a veloc- 
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ity of 7771 feet' in the first second, would be 
canned bejond the point where the forces of the 
earth and the moon are equal, would be de> 
-taohed, therefore, from the satellite, and come 
so fiur w'ithin the sphere of the earth’s attraction 
^^necessarily to fall to it. But the enormous 
number of ignited bodies that hafe been visible, 
the shootkig stars of all ages, and the periodical 
meteoric showers that have astonished the mod¬ 
ems, render this hypothesis untenable, for the 
moon, ere this, would have undergone such a 
waste as must have sensibly diminished her orb, 
and almost blotted her from the heavens. Qlbers, 
was the first to prove the possibility of a project¬ 
ile reaching us from the tqpon, but at the same 
be deemed the event highly improbable, regard¬ 
ing the satellite as a very peaceable neighbor, not 
capable now of strong explosions from the want 
of water and on atmosphere. The theory of 
Cbladni will account generally for all the phe¬ 
nomena, be attended with the fewest difficulties, 
and, with some modifications to meet circum¬ 
stances not known in his day, it is now widely 
embraced. He conceived the system to include 
an immense number of small bodies, either the 
scattered fragments of a larger mass, or original 
accumulations of matter, which, • circulating 
round the sun, encounter the earth in its or* j 
bit, and arc drawn toward it by attraction, [ 
become ignited upon entering the atmosphere, J 
in consequence of their velocity, and constitute 
the shooting stars, aerolites, and meteoric ap-' 
pearanees that are observed. Sir Humphry; 
Davy, in a paper which contains his re.searches j 
on flame, strongly expresses an opinion that the | 
meteorites are solid bodies moving in space, and 
that the heat produced by the compression of | 
the most rarefied air from the velocity of their 
motion must be sufficient to ignite their m.ass so 
that they are fused on entering the atmosphere. 
It is estimated that a body moving through our 
atmosphere with the velocity of one mile in a 
second, would extricate heat equal to 30,000° 
of Fahrenheit—a heat more inten'-e than that of 
the fiercest artificial furnace that ever glowed. 
The chief modification given to the Chladnian 
theory has ari-sen from the observed periodical 
occurrence of meteoric showers—a brilliant and 
astonishing exhibition—to sonic notices of which , 
we proceed. | 

The writers of the Viiddle ages report the' 
occurrence of the stars falling from heaven in. 
resplendent showers among the physical appear-; 
ances of their time. The experience of modern 
days establishes the substantial truth of such 
relations, however once rejected as the inven¬ 
tions of men delighting in the marvelous. 
Condc, in his history of the dominion of the 
Arabs, states, referring to the month of October 
in the year 90‘2 of our era, that on the night of 
the death of King Ibrahim ben Ahmed, an in¬ 
finite nufhber of falling stars were seen to spread 
themselves like rain over the heavens from right 
to left, and this year was afterward called the 
year of stars. In some Eastern annals of Cairo, 

It is related that “In this year (1029 of our era) 


in the month Redjeb (August) many stars passed, 
with a great noise, and brilliant lightand in 
another place the same document states: “ In 
the year 599, on Saturday night, in the last 
Moharrem (1202 of our era, and on the 19th of 
October), the stars appeared like waves upon 
the sky, toward the east and west; they flew 
about like grasshoppers, and were dispersed 
from left to right; this lasted till day-break; 
the people were alarmed.” The researches of 
the Orientalist, M. 'V'on Hammer, have brought 
these singular accounts to light. Theophanes, 
one of the Byzantine historians, records, that in 
November of the year 472 the sky appeared to bo 
on fire over the city of Constantinople with the 
coruscations of flying meteors. The chronicles of 
the West agree with those of the East in reporting' 
such phenomena. A remarkable display was ob¬ 
served on the 4th of April, 1095, both in France 
and England. The stars seemed, says one, “ fall¬ 
ing like a shower of rain from heaven upon the 
earth;” and in another case, a bystander, hav¬ 
ing noted the spot where an aerolite fell, “ cast 
water upon it, which was raised in steam, with 
a great noise of boiling.” The chronicle of 
Rheims describes the appearance, as if all the 
stars in heaven were driven like dust before the 
wind. “ By the reporte of the common people, 
in this kynge's time (William Rufus),”' says 
Rastel, *• ilivcrs great wonders were sene—and 
therefore the king was told by divers of his 
familiars, that God was not content with his 
lyvyng, but ho was so wilful and prnude of 
minde, that he regarded little their saying.” 
There can be no hesitation now in giving cre¬ 
dence to such narrations as these, since similar 
facts have passed under the notice of the pres-, 
ent generation. 

The fir.st grand phenomena of a meteoric 
shower which attracted attention in modern 
times was witnessed by the Moravian'Missi m- 
arie-s at their settlements in Greenland. For 
several hours the hemisphere presented a mag¬ 
nificent and astonishing .spectacle, that of fiery 
particles, thick as hail, crowding the concave 
of the .sky, as though some mairazinc of com- 
hnstion in celestial space was di.soharging it.s 
contents towarti the earth- This was observed 
over a wide extent of territor}'. Humboldt, 
then traveling in South America, accompanied 
by M. Boiipland, thus speaks of it: “ Toward 
the morning of tlie 13th November, 1799, wo 
witnessed a most extraordinary .scene of shoot¬ 
ing meteors. Tlntu.sands of brslics and falling 
stars succeeded each other during four hours. 
Their direction u’as very regular from north to 
south. From the beginning of the phenomenon 
there was not a space in the firmament equal 
in extent to three diameters of the moon which 
was not filled every instant with boilies of falling 
stars. All the meteors left luminous tr.aces or 
phosphorescent bands behind them, which lasted 
seven or eight seconds.” An agent of the United 
States, Mr. Ellico/t, at that lime at sea between 
Cape Florida and the West India Islands, was 
another spectator, and thus describes the scene: 
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“ I was called up about three o’clock in the! flames. In the former cases, a rcsidiam of dust 
morning, to see the shooting stars, as they arc 1 was deposited upon the -surface of the waters, 

on the roofs of buildings, and on other 
objects. The deposition of particles of 
matter of a ruddy color has frequently 
followed the descent of aerolites—tho 
origin the popular stories of the sb^* 
having rained blood. The nex^exhibi. 
tion upon a great scale of the falling 
stars occurred on the 13th of November. 
1831, and was seen ofif the coasts 61 
Spain and in the Ohio country. This 
was followed by another in the ensuing 
• tear at exactly the same time. Captain 
Hammond, then in the Red Sea, off 
Mocha, in the^hip Restitution, gives the 
following account of it: ‘‘ From one 
o’clock A.M till after daylight, there 
was a very unusual phenomenon in the 
heavens. It appeared like meteors 
bursting in every direction. The sky 
called. I'he phonoincnon was grand and awful.' at the time was clear, and the stars and moon 
The whole heavens appeared as if illuminated; bright, v» ith streaks of light and thin, white. 
with sky-rockets, which disappeared only by the, clouds interspersed in the sky. On landing in 
light of the sun after daybreak. Tho meteors, j the morning, I inquired of the Arabs if they had 
which at any one instant of time ajjpeared as noticed the above. They said they had been 
iiuincrous a.s the stars, flew in all possible direc-1 observing it mast of the night. I asked them 
lions, except from the earth, toward which they if ever the like had appeared hefore ? The 
all inclined more or less; and some of them ' oldest of them replied it had not.” The shower 
descended jierpendiciilarly over the vessel wc ■ was witnessed from the Red Sea westward to the 
were in, so that 1 was in constant expectation j Atlaniie, and from Switzerland to the Mauritius, 
of their falling on us.” The same individual | Wc now come to by far the most splendid 
states that his thermometer, w’hich had been at. display on record; which, as it was tjie third in 
8U'’ Fahr. for four ilays preceding, lell to .Ot)”,! successive years, and on the same day of the 
and. at the same time, the wind changed from ^ month as the two preceding, seemed to invest 
the. south to the northwest, from whence it blew , the meteoric showers with a periodical charac- 
with great violence for throe days without inter. | ter; and hence originated the title of the No- 
ii*sMon. 'I'hc Capuchin missionary at San For- vember meteors. The chief scene of the exhi- 
riaiid<i, a village amid the .savannahs of the pro-' bition was included within the limits of tho 
viiii-e of Varina.s, and the Franciscan monks | longitude of 61° in the Atlantic Ocean, and that 
stationed near tt.e entrance of tho Oronoco, also ^ of 100° in Central Mexico, and from the North 
oliserved this shower of asteroids, which appears I American lakes to the West Indies. Over this 
to have licen visible, more or les.s, over an area wide area, an appearance presented itself, far 
of several thousand miles, from Greenlanif to the ' surpassing in grandeur the most imposing arti- 
cquator, and from tho lonely deserts of South fieial lirc-works. An incessant play of daz- 
America to Weimar in Germany. About thirty zlingly brilliant luminosities was kept up in the 
years previous, at the city of Quito, a .similar heavens for several hours. Some of these were 
event occurred. So great a number of falling of considerable magiiiUide and peculiar form, 
star i were seen in a part of the sky above tho One of large size remained for some time alrao.st 
volcano of Cayambaro, that the mountain itself stationary in the zenith, over the Falls ol Niag- 
was thought at first to bo on fire. Tho sight ara, emitting streams of light. The wild dash 
lasted more than an hour. The (leople a-sseni- of the waters, as contrasted with the fier)' uproar 
bled in the plain of Exida, where a magnifleent above them, formed a scene of unequaled sub- 
view pre‘'ontod itself of the highest summits of ' limit}'. In many districts, the mass of the 
the Cordilleras. A procession was already on, population were terror-struck, and tbe^ more 
the point of setting out from the convent of , enlightened were awed at contemplating so 
Saint Francis, when it was perceived that the vivid a picture of the Apocalyptic image—that 
l.'aze on the horizon was eau.sed by fiery meteors, of the stars of heaven falling to the earth, even 
which ran along the sky in all directions, at the i as a fig-tree casting her untimely figs, when 
altitiuleoftwelve or thirteen degrees. In Canada, i she is shaken of a mighty wind. A planter of 
in the years 1814 and 1819, the stellar showers j South Carolina, thus describes the eflbet of the 
were noticed, and in the autumn of 1818 on the, scene upon the ignorant blacks : “I was sud- 
North Sea, when, in the language of one of the' donly awakcnwl by the most distressing cries 
observers, the surrounding atmosphere seemed that ever fell on my cars. Shrieks of horror 
•nvel/'ped in one expansive ocean of fire, ex- and cries for mercy 1 could hear from most of 
hibiting the appearance of another Moscow in i the negroes of three plantations, amounting iu 
Vox,. I. —No. 4. — F v 
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never did nio faU much thicker than the meteors This extraordinary speotaole commenced a 
fell toward the earth; east, west, north, and little before midnight, and reached ita height 
mth, it was the same.” between four and six o’clock in the morning. 
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The night was remarkably fine. Not a cloud 1 movement westward. The source of the me> 
obscured the firmament. Upon attentive ob- teorio shower was thus independent of the earth’s 
servation, the materials of the shower were rotation, and this shows its position to have been' 
found to exhibit three distinct varieties:—1. in the regions of space exterior to our atmo. 
Phosphoric lines formed one class apparently sphere. According to the American Professor, 
described by a point. These were the most Dr. Olmsted, it could not have been less 
abundant. They passed along the sky with 2238 miles above the earth’s surface. 
immense velocity, as numerous as the flakes of The attention of astronomers in Eurojpe, and 
a sharp snow-storm. 2. Large fire-balls formed | all over the world, was, as may be imagined, 
another constituency of the scone. These darted strongly roused by intelligence of this celestial 
forth at intervals along the arch of the sky, de- {display on the western continent; and as th'e 
scribing an arc of 30° or 40° in a few seconds. | occurrence of a m^oric shower had now been 
Luminous trains marked their path, which re-1 observed for three years successively, at a coin- 
mained in view for a number of minutes, and in j cident era, it was inferred that a return of this 
some cases for half an hour or more. The! fiery hail-storm might be expected in succecd- 
trains were commonly white, but the various ing Novembers. Arrflngements were therefore 
prismatic colors occasionally appeared, vividly made to watch the heavens on the nights of the 
and beautifully displayed. Some of these fire- 12th and 13th in the following years at the 
bails, or shooting-stars, were of enormous size, principal observatories; and though no suchim- 
Dr. Smith of North Carolina observed one which i posing spectacle as that of 1833 has been wit- 


appeared larger than the full moon at the hori¬ 
zon. “1 w'as startled,” he remarks, “by the 
splendid light in which the surrounding scene 
was exhibited, rendering even small objects 
quite visible.” The same, or a similar lumin¬ 
ous body, seen at New Haven, passed oiT in a 
northwest direction, and exploded near the star 
Capelin. 3. Another class consisted of lumin¬ 
osities of irregular form, which remained nearly 
stationary for a considerable time, like the one 
that gleamed aloft over the Niagara Falls. The 
remarkable circumstance is testified by every 
witness, that all the luminous bodies, without a 
single exception, moved in lines, w'hich con¬ 
verged in one and the same point of the heavens; 
a little to the southeast of the zenith. They 
none of them started from this point, but their 
direclion, to whatever part of the horizon it 
might be, when traced backward, led to a com¬ 
mon focus. Conceive the centre of the diagram 
to bo nearly overhead, and a proximate idea 
may be formed of the character of the scene. 



and the uniform radiation of the meteors from 
the same source. The position of this radiant 
point among the stars was near y Leonis. It 
remained stationary with respect to the stars 
daring the whole of the exhibition. Instead of i 
aoQompanying the earth in its diurnal motion' 
oastward, it attended the stars in their apparent i 


nessed, yet extraordinary flights of shooting 
stars have been observed in various places at 
the periodic time, tending also from a fixed 
point in the constellation Leo. They were seen 
in Europe and America on November 13th, 
1834. The luliowing results of simultaneous 
observation were obtained by Arago from differ¬ 
ent parts of Franco on the nights of November 
12th and 13th, 1836: 

riarp. Metrors. 

Paris, at the Observatory.170 

Dieppe. 30 

Arras.S7 

Strasburg. 8S 

Von Altimarl. 75 

Angou. 49 

Rochefort. 23 

Havre.300 

On November 12th, 1837, at eight o’clock in 
the evening, the attention of observers in various 
parts of Great Britain was directed to a bright, 
luminous body, apparently proceeding from the 
north, which, after making a rapid de¬ 
scent, in the manner of a rocket, suddenly 
burst, and scattering its particles into 
various beautiful forms, vanished in the 
atmosphere. This was succeeded by 
others all similar to the first, both in 
shape and the raauner of its ultimate 
disappearance. The whole display term¬ 
inated at ten o’clock, when dark clouds 
wltieh continued up to a late hour, over¬ 
spread the earth, preventing any further 
observation. In the November of 1838, 
at the same date, the falling stars were 
abundant at Vienna: and one of remark¬ 
able brilliancy and size, as large as the 
full moon in the zenith, was seen on the 
13th by M. Verusmor, OB' Cherburg, 
passing in the direction of Cape La Hogue, e 
long, luminous train marking its course through 
the sky. The same year, the non-commissioned 
officers in the island of Ceylon were instructed 
to look out for the falling stars. Only a fe# 
appeared at the usual time; but on the 5th of 
December, from nine o’olook till midnight, the 
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shoiwer was incessant, and the number defied all 
attempts at counting tKem. 

Professor Olmst^, an eminent man of soi* 
enoe, himself an eye-witness of the great nle- 
teorio shower on the American continent, after 
^refully collecting and comparing facts, pro- 
•]3Bed the following theory: The meteors of 
November 13th, 1833 , emanated from a nebu¬ 
lous body which was then pursuing its way 
along with the earth around the sun; that this 
body continues to revolve around the sun in an 
elliptical orbit, but little inclined to the plane of 
the ecliptic, and having its aphelion near the 
orbit of the earth; and finally, that th^ body 
has a period of nearly sii^ months, and that its 
perihelion is a little within the orbit of Mercury. 
The diagram represents the ellipse supposed to 



be described, E being the orbit of the earth, M 
that of Mercury, and N that of the assumed 
nebula, its aphelion distance being about 95 
millions of miles, and the perihelion 24 millions. 
Thus, when in aphelion, the body is close to 
the orbit of the earth, and this occurring peri¬ 
odically, when the earth is at the same time in 
that part of its orbit, nebulous particles are 
attracted toward it by its gravity, and then, 
entering the atmosphere, are consumed in it by 
their concurrent velocities, causing the appear¬ 
ance of a meteoric shower. The parent body 
is inferred to be nebular, because, though the 
meteors fall toward the earth with prodigious 
velocity, few, if any, appear to have reached 
the surface. They were stopped by the resist¬ 
ance of the air and dilsipated in it, whereas, if 
they had possessed any considerable quantity of 
Blatter, the momentum would have ^en suffi¬ 
cient to have brought them down in some in¬ 
stances to the earth. Arago has suggested a 
nmilar theory, that of a stream or group of in¬ 
numerable bodies, comparatively small, but of 
various dimensions, sweeping round the solar 
focus in an orbit which penodically outs that of 
the earth. These two theories are in substance 
the Chladnian hypothesis, first started to explain 
the observed actual descent of aerolites. Though 
great obscurity rests upon the subject, the fact 
may hili^med certain that independently of the 
great planets and satellites of the system, there 
are vast numbers of bodies circling round the 


sun, both singly and in groups, and probably ao 
extensive nebula, contact with which causes the 
phenomena of shooting stars, aerolites, and me¬ 
teoric showers. But admitting the existence of 
such bodies to be placed beyond all doubt, the 
question of their origin, whether original accu¬ 
mulations of matter, old as the pJanetaiy orbs, 
or the dispersed trains of comete, or the remains 
of a ruined world, is a point beyond the power 
of the human understanding to reach. 

A FIVE DAYS’ TOUR IN THE ODEN- 
WALD. 

A SKETCH OF GERMAN LIFE, 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

T he Odenwald, or Forest of Odin, is one of 
the must primitive districts of Germany. It 
consists of a hilly, rather than a mountainous 
iistrict, of some forty miles in one direction, and 
thirty in another. The beautiful Neckar bounds 
t on the south ; on the west it is terminated by 
he sudden descent of its hills into the great 
Rhine plain. This boundary is well known by 
he name of the Bergstrasse, or mountain road; 
which road, however, was at the foot of the 
mountains, and not over them, as the name 
rould seem to imply. To English travelers, 
he beauty of this Bergstrasse is familiar. The 
hills, continually broken into by openings into 
omantic valleys, slope rapidly down to the 
lain, covered with picturesque vineyards ; and 
at their feet lie antique villages, and the richly- 
cultivatcd plains of the Rhine, here thirty or 
forty miles wide. On almost every steep and 
projecting hill, or precipitous cliif, stands a 
ruined castle, each, as throughout Germany, 
with its wild history, its wilder traditions, and 
local associations of a hundred kinds. The 
railroad from Frankfort to Heidelberg now runs 
along the Bergstrasse, and w'ill ever present to 
the eyee of travelers the charming aspect of 
these old legendary hills; till the enchanting 
valley of the Neckar, with Heidelberg reposing 
amid its lovely scenery at its mouth, terminates 
the Bergstrasse, and the hills which stretch on¬ 
ward, on the way toward Carlsruhe, assume 
another name. 

Every one ascending the Rhine from Maycnce 
to Mannheim has been struck with the beauty 
of these Odenwald hills, and has stood watching 
that tall white tower on the summit of one of 
them, which, with windings of the river, seem 
now brought near, and then again thrown very 
far off; seemed to watch and haunt you, and, 
for many hours, to take short cuts to meet you, 
till, at length, like a giant disappointed ol‘ his 
prey, it glided away into the gray distance, and 
was lost in the clouds. This is the tower of 
Melibocus, above the village of Auerbach, to 
which wo shall presently ascend, in order to 
take our first survey of this old and secluded 
haunt of Odin. 

This quiet region of hidden valleys and deep 
forests extends fiom the borders of the Black 
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Forest, which commence on the other side of 
the Neckar, to the Spessart, another old German 
forest; and in the other direction, from Heidel¬ 
berg and Darmstadt, toward Heiibronn. It is 
full of ancient castles, and a world of legends. 
In it stands, besides the Melibocus, another 
lower, on a still loftier point, called the Katzen- 
bnckel, which overlooks a vast extent of these 
forest hills. Near this lies Eberbach, a castle 
of the descendants of Charlemagne, which we 
shall visit; the scenes of the legend of the Wild 
Huntsman; the castles of Gotz von Bcrlichingcn, 
and many another spot familiar by its fame to 
our minds from childhood. But besides this, 
the inhabitants are a people living in a world of 
their own; retaining all the simplicity of their 
abodes and habits; and it is only in simh a 
region that you now recognize the pictures of 
German life such as you find them in the Haus 
Mdrchcn of the brothers Grimm. 

In order to make ourselves somewhat ac¬ 
quainted with this interesting district, Mrs. 
Howitt and myself, with knapsack on back, set 
out at the end of August, 1841, to make a few 
days’ ramble on foot through it. TIjp weather, 
however, proved so intensely hot, and the elec¬ 
trical sultriness of the woods so oppressive, that 
we only footed it one day, when m-o were 
compelled to make use of a carriage, much to 
our regret. 

On the last day in August we drove with a 
party of friends, and our children, to Weinheim; 
rambled through its vineyards, ascended to its 
ancient castle, and then went on to Birkcnan 
Thai, a charming valley, celebrated, as its name 
denotes, for its lovely hanging birches, under 
which, with much happy mirth, we dined. 

Scrambling among the hills, and winding up 
the dry root])aths, among the vineyards of this 
neighborhood, we were yet more delighted with 
the general beauty of the scenery, and with the 
wild-flowers which every where adorped the 
hanging clifls and warm waysides. The mar- 
jorum st(K)d in ruddy and fragrant masses; 
harebells and campanulas of several kinds, that 
arc cultivated in our gardens, with bells large 
and clear; crimson pinks the Michaelmas 
daisy; a plant with a thin, radiated yellow 
flower, of the character of an aster; a oentaiirea 
of a light purple, handsomer than any English 
one; a thistle in the dryest places, resembling 
an cryngo, with a thick, bushy top; mulleins, 
yellow and white; the wild mignonnette, and the 
white convolvulus ; and clematis fc.stooning the 
bushes, recalled the flowery fields and lanes of 
England, and yet told us that wo were not 
there. The meadows bad also their moist 
emerald sward scattered with the grass of 
Parnassus, and an autumnal crocus of a par¬ 
ticularly delic«te lilac. 

At the inn, at tne mouth of Birkenau Thai, 
we proposed to take the eilwagen a» far as 
Auerbach, but that not arriving, we availed 
ourselves of a peasant’s light wicker wagon. 
The owner was a merry fellow, smd had a 
particularly spirited black horse; and taking 


leave of our frien^ afler a delightful day, we 
had a most charming drive to Auerbach, and 
one equdly amusing, from the conversation of 
our driver. 

After tea we ascended to Auerbach Castle, 
which occupies a hill above the town, still fat* 
overtopped, however, by the height of Jdelibo- 
cus. The view was glorious. The sunset 
across the great Rhine plain was magnificent. 
It diffused over the wl^ole western sky an atmo¬ 
sphere of intense crimson light, with scattered 
golden clouds, and surrounded by a deep violet 
splcnder. The extremities of the plain, from 
the eye being dazzled with this central efful¬ 
gence, lay in a solemh and nearly impenetrable 
gloom. The castle in ruins, seen by this light, 
looked peculiarly beautiful and impressive. In 
the court on the wall was an inscription, pur¬ 
porting that a society in honor of the military 
career of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
in whose territory and in that of Baden the 
Odcnwald chiefly lies, had hero celebrated his 
birthday in the preceding July. Round the 
inscription hung oaken garlands, within each of 
which was written the name and date of the 
battles in wl^ich he had been engaged against 
the French. An altar of moss and stones stood 
at a few yards' distance in front of these me¬ 
morials, at which a peasant living in the tower 
told ns, the fleld-preacher had delivered an 
oration on the occasion. 

In the morning, at five o’clock, y;e began to 
ascend the neighboring heights of Melibocus. 
It took us an hour and a quarter. The guide 
carrietl my knapsack; and as we went, men 
came up through different foot-paths in the 
woods, with hoes on their shoulders. When 
we arrived on the top, we found others, and 
among them some women, accompanied by a 
policeman. They were pea.sants who had been 
convicted of cutting wood for fuel in the hills, 
and were adjudged to pay a penalty, or in de¬ 
fault, to work it out in hoeing and clearing the 
young plantations for a proportionate time—a 
much wiser way than shutting them up in a 
prison, where they arc of no use either to them¬ 
selves or the state. 

The view from the tower, eighty feet in 
height, over the great Rhine plain, is immense 
and splendid, including two hundred villages, 
towns, and cities. The windings of the mag¬ 
nificent Rhine lie mapped out below you, and 
on its banks are seen, as objects of peculiar 
interest, the cathedral of Speier, the lofty dome 
of the Jesuits’ church at Mannheim, and the 
four towers of the noble cathedral of Worms. 
In the remote distance, as a fitting termination 
to this noble landscape, are seen the heighu of 
the Donnersberg, the Vosges, and tho Schwarz- 
wald. 

The policeman, who followed ua up into 
the tower, mentioned the time when the in¬ 
habitants of that district had hastened thither ,to 
watch the approach of tho French armies, and 
pointed out the spot where they were first seen, 
and described their approach, and the terrors 
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iand anxieties of the* people, in the most lively that the boys and girls, of whioh his school was 
ud touching manner. full, came, some of them, from a considerable 

The wind was strong on this lofty height, distance. They came tn at six o’clock in the 
apd the rattling of the shutters in the lodk>out morning and staid till eight, had an hour’s 

» windows in the tower, and of their fastenings, rest, and then came in till eleven, when t^y 

would have been dismal enough on a stormy went homo, and did not return again till the 
night, %nd gave quite a wildness to it even then, next morning, being employed the rest of the 

The view over the Odenwald was beautiful, day in helping their parents; in going into the 

Half covered with wood, as far as you could woods Ibr fuel; into the fields to glean, tend 
see, with green, grinding straths between them, cattle, cut grass, or do what was wanted. All 
distant castles, and glimpses of the white walls the barefooted children of every village, how- 
of low-lying dorfs or villages, it gave you an ever remote, thus acquire a tolerable education, 
idea of a region at once solitary and atfractive. learning singing as a regular part of it. They 
The whole was filled wijh the cheerful light of have what they call their Sing-Stunde, singing 
rooming, and the wooded hills looked of the lesson, every day. On a black board, the Lied, 
most brilliant green. We descended, and pur- song, or hymn for the day, was written ‘in 
sued our way through the forest glades with German character in chalk; and the master, 
that feeling of enjoyment which the entrance who W'as naturally anxious to exhibit the pro- 
into an unknown region, pleasant companionship, ficiency of his scholars, gave them their singing 
and fine weather, inspire. When yre issued lesson w'hilc wo were there. The scene was 
from the woods which clothe the sides of very interesting in itself; but there was sorae- 
Melibocus, we sate down on the heathy turf, thing humiliating to our English minds, to 
and gazed with a feeling of ever-youthful de- think that in the Odenwald, a portion of the 
^ht on the scene around ns. Above us, and great Hyrcanian forest, a region associating 
over its woods, rose the square white tower of itself with nil that is wild and obscure, every 
Melibocus; below, lay green 'valleys, from child of every hamlet and cottage, however 
among whose orchards issued the smoko of secluded, W’as provided with that instruction 
peaceful cottages; and bet’ond, rose hills covered which the villages of Entrland arc in a great 
with other w^s, with shrouded spots, the Ic- measure yet destitute of. But here the peasants 
gends of which had reached us in England, and are not, as with us, totally cut off from property 
had excited the wonder of our early days—the in the soil which they cultivate; totally depend- 
cutle of fao Wild Huntsman—the traditions of ent on the labor afforded by others; on the 
the followers of Odin—and the strongholds of contrary, they are themselves the possessors, 
many an iron-elad knight, as free to seize the This country is, in fact, in the hands of the 
goods of his neighbors as he was strong to take people. It is all parceled out among the multi- 
and keep them. Now all w'as peaceful and tude; and, wherever yon go, instead of ^he 
Arcadian. We met, as we descended into the great halls, vast parks, and broad lands of the 
valley, young women coming up with their few, you see perpetual evidences of an agrarian 
cows, and a shepherd with a mixed flo(‘k of system. Except the woods, the whole land is 
sheep and swine. He had a belt around him, to thrown into small allotments, and ii|x>n them 
which hung a chain, probably to fasten a cow the people are laboring busily fur themselves, 
to, as we afterward .saw cows so secured. Hcfc. in the Odenwald, the harvest, which in 

We found the cottages, in the depths of the the great Rhine plain was over in July, was 
valleys, among their orchards, ju.st those heavy, now, in great measure, cut. Men, women, 
old-fashioned sort of things that we see in Gcr- and children, were all engaared in cutting it, 
roan engravings; buildings of wood-framing, getting it in, or in tending the cattle. Every- 
the plaster panels of which were painted in where stood the simple wagons of the country 
various ways, and the windows of those circular with their pair of yoked cows. Women were 
and octagon panes which, from old association, doing all sorts of work ; reaping, and mowing, 
alway's seem to bmong to German cottages, and threshing with the men. They were wiih- 
jiut such as that in which the old witch lived out shoes and stockings, clad in a simple, dark- 
in Grimm'» Kinder und Haw* Marchen; and in blue petticoat; a btoly of the same, leaving the 
the Folk Sagor of Sweden and Norway. There white chemise sleeves as a pleasing contrast; 
were, too, the la^ge ovens built out of doors and and their hair, in some instances, turned up 
roofed over, such as the old giantess, Kdringen under their little black or white caps; in others 
*om vardt *tekt i ugntn, was put into, according hanging wild and sunburnt on their shoulders, 
to German and Scandinavian legends. The The women, old and young, work ns hard a.s 
jpMple were of the simplest character and ap- the men, at all kinds of work, and j'ct with right 
pearance. We seemed at once to have stepped good-will, for they work for themselves. They 
oat of modern times into the far-past ages. We often take their dinners with them to the fields, 
saw siwveral children sitting on a bench in the frequently giving the lesser children a piece of 
open air, near a school-house, learning their bread each, and locking them up in their cot- 
lessons, and writing on their slates; and we tages till they return. This would be thought 
went into the school. a hard life in England; hut hard as it is, it is 

The schoolmaster was a man befitting the better than the degradation of agricultural 
place; simple, mstie, and devout. He told us laborers, in a dear country like England, with 
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six or eight shillings a week, and no oow, no 
pig, no fruit for the market, no house, garden, 
or field of their own; but, on the contrary, 
constant anxiety, the fear of a master on whom 
they are constantly dependent, and the desolate 
prospect of ending their days in a union work- 
house. 

Each German has his house, bis orchard, his 
road-side trees, so laden with fruit, that if he 
did not carefully prop up, and tie together, and 
in many places hold the boughs together with 
wooden clumps, they would be turn asunder by 
their own weight. He has his corn-plot, his 
plot fur mangel-wurzel or hay, for potatoes, for 
hemp, etc. He is his own master, and he 
therefore, and every branch of his family, have 
the strongest motives for constant exertion. 
You .see the circct of this in his industry and his 
economy. 

In Germany, nothing is lost. The produce 
of the trees and the cows is carried to market. 
Much I'ruit is dried lor winter use. You .see 
wouden trays of plums, cherries, and sliced 
apples, lying in the sun to dry. You see strings 
of them hanging from their chamber windows 
in the sun. The cows are kcjit up fur the 
greater part of the year, and every green thing 
is collected for them. Every little nook where 
the gras.s grows by roadside, and river, and 
brook, is carefully cut with the sickle, and 
carried home, on the heads of women and 
children, in baskets, or lied in large cloths. 
Nothing of any kind that can pos.sihly he made 
of any use is lost. Weeds, ncttlc-s, nay, the 
wry goose-grass which covers waste places, is 
■■at up and taken for the cows. You seethe 
little children standing in the streets of the 
villages, in the streams which generally run 
down tliera. busy washing these weeds before 
they arc given to the cattle. They carefully 
eolU'ct the leaves of the mar.sh-grass, carefully 
cut their potato tops for them, and even, if 
other things fail, gather green leaves from the 
woodlands. One can not help thinking con- 
tiniially of the enorinoiis waste of such things in 
England—of the vast quantities of grass on 
hanks, by roailsidcs, in the openings of planta¬ 
tions, in lanes, in chiireh-yards, where grass 
troiTi year to year springs and dies, hut M'liieh, 
if carefully cut, would maintain many thousand 
cows for the poor. 


woods, are oarefuliy collected, and sold fur 
lighting fires. 

In short, the economy and care of the German 
peasant are an example to all Eurojvo. He 
has for years—nay, ages—been doing that, as it 
regards agricultural management, to which t^^c 
British public is but just now beginning to^fien 
its eyes. Time, also, is as carefully economized 
as every thing else. They are early risers, os 
may well be conceived, when the children, 
many of whom come from considerable distances, 
are in school at six in the morning. As they 
tend their cattle, or their swine, the knitting 
nevdr ceases, and hence the quantities of stock- 
ing.s, and other household things, which they 
accumulate, are astonishing. 

We could not help, as often before, being 
struck in the Odenwald with the resemblance 
of the present country and life of the Germans 
to those of the ancient Hebrews. Germany, 
like Judea, is literally a land flowing with milk 
and honey: a land of corn, and w'ine, and oil. 
The plains are full of corn; the hill-sides, how¬ 
ever stony, arc green with vineyards; and 
though they have not the olive, they procure 
vast quantities of oil from the walnut, the poppy, 
and the raiie. The whole country is parceled 
out among its people. There are no hedges, 
but the laiidinai'ks, againivt the removal of which 
the Jewish law so repeatedly and so em])hatic- 
ally denounces its terrora, alone indicate the 
boundaries of each man’s jiosse.ssion. Every 
where you see the ox and the 'heifer toiling 
beneath the primitive yoke, as in the days of 
David. The threshing-floor of Araunah often 
comes to your mind when you see the dilFercnt 
members of a family—^iiithcr, mother, brother, 
and sister, all threshing out their corn together 
on the mud floor of their barn ; but much more 
so when 3 'oii sec them, in the corn-field itself, 
collect the sheaves into one place, and treading 
down the earth into a solid floor, there, in the 
face of heaven and fanned by its winds, thresh 
■nil on the s])ut the corn which has been cut. 
This wo saw continually going forward on the 
steep slu{ies of the Odenwald, ten or a dozen 
men and women all threshing together. A 
whole field is thus soon threshed, the corn beiii'g 
beaten out mui-h more easily while the ear is 
crisp with the hot sun. 

Having taken leave of the schoolmaster, his 
scholars, and his bees, with whose hives nearlv 
all his house-side was covered, we pursued our 


To pursue still further this subject of German 
ecoiioiii)’. The very cuttings of the vines are 
dried and preserved for winter fodder. The ' way to the Jagerhans on the top of the Felsberg, 
tops and reiuse of the hemp servo os bedding ' one of the highest nills in the Odenwald. The 
for the cows; nay, even the rough stalks of the j day was splendid, with a fine breeze, and^ all 
poppies, after the heads have been gathered for around was new, cheerful, yet solitary, bright 
oil, are saved, and all these are converted into i and inspiriting. The peasants in the harvest- 
manure for the land. When these are not I fields, the herds watching their cattle, gave us 
sufficient, the children are sent into the woods | a passing salutation, and when within sight of 
to gather moss; and all our readers familiar 1 you, took off their hats, even at a field’s distance, 
with Germany will rememlier to have seen them l "Wo walked on in great enjoyment, here sitting 
coming homeward with large bundles of this on to look back on the scenes we had left, or to 
their heads. In autumn, the fulling leavas are, drink from the glittering waters that wo had to 
gathered and stocked for the same pur]Hise. pas: 

The fir-cones, which with us lie and rot in the, Just as we were about to enter the woods 
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ftgain, we met an old woman slowly wandering 
on from some cottages among the trees by the 
wood-side. She had a leathern belt round her 
waist, and a cord fastened to it, by which she 
led her cow to graze in the thickets and by the 
/oot-path, while her hands were busy with her 
kSthing. A boy, about seven years old, was 
leading % kid by a chain, letting it crop the 
flowers of the hawkweed in the grass. The 
old woman saluted ns cheerfully; told us that 
the boy’s father was in America, and his mother 
gone out to service, and that he was intrusted 
to her care. Could there be any thing more 
like a scene in the old Marchen, or less lilce one 
in England ? , 

[From Howitt'i Coanby Year-Book.] 

THE MYSTERIOUS PREACHER. 

I N one of those strolls which I have always 
loved to take into different and little fre¬ 
quented parts of these kingdoms, 1 fell in with 
a venerable old man, dressed in black, with very 
white hair, and of a mild, somewhat melancholy 
and intelligent look. It was a beautiful scene 
where I first encountered him—in a wood, on 
the banks of a noble river. 1 accosted the old 
man with a remark on the delightfulness of the 
time and place; and he replied to my observa¬ 
tions with a warmth, and in a tone, which 
strongly affected me. I soon found that he was 
as enthusiastic a lover of nature as myself— 
that he had tieen many of the ffnest portions of 
the kingdom, and had wandered through them 
with Milton or Shakspearc, Herbert or Quarles, 
in his hand. He was one of those who. reading 
with his own eyes and heart, and not through 
the spectacles of critics, had not Vjecn taught to 
des[iiso the last old poet, nor to treat his rich 
and quaint versiffcation. and his many manly 
and noble thoughts, as the conceits and rhymes 
of a poetaster. His re.verence for the great 
names of our literature, and his just apprecia¬ 
tion of their works, won upon me greatly. 1 
invited him to continue his w'alk; and—so well 
was I pleased with him—to visit me at my rus¬ 
tic lodgment. 

From that day, for some weeks, we daily 
walked together. 1 more and more contem¬ 
plated with admiration and esteem the knowl¬ 
edge, the fine taste. The generous sentiments, 
the profound love of nature which seemed to fill 
the whole being of the old man. But who and 
whence was he? He .said not a word on that 


not say it, and it was, therefore, sufficiently 
obvious, that he had a history which he left 
down in the depths of his heart, beyond the 
vision of all but that heart itself. And yet, 
whatever were the inward memories of this 
venerable man, there was a buoyancy and 
youthfulness of feeling about him which amply 
manifested that they had not quenched the love 
and enjoyment of life in him. 

On different days wo took, during the most 
beautiful spring, strolls of many miles into dis¬ 
tant dales and villages, and on the wild brown 
moors. Now we sate by a moorland stream, 
talking of many absorbing things in the history 
of the poetry and the religion of our country, 
and I could plainly see that my ancient friend 
had in him the spirit of an old Covenanter, and' 
that, had he lived in the days of contest between 
the church of kings and the church of Gwl, he 
would have gone to the field or the stake for his 
faith as triumphantly as any martyr of those 
times. It was under the influence of one of 
these conversations that I could not avoid ad¬ 
dressing to the old man the following youthful 
^ stanzas, which, though they may exhibit little 
poetry, testify to the patriotism which his lan¬ 
guage inspired : 

My fnrnd' tiicre have teen men 
To irliom ive tnm ncRin 
After contemplatiiic the |iresriit 
And lone, n ith vain rcLTet, 

That they were livina yi't. 

Virtue's high war tnumphuntly to wage. 

Men whose renown was built 
Not on resplendent guilt— 

Not tlirougb hfi-’s waste, or the iiliuse of power; 

But hy the dnuiitless zeal 
With which at truth's nppi'al, 

They stood unto the death m some eventful hour. 

But lie wlio now shall doeiii, 

Because among us sts-ni 
No dubious syniptonu of a rcuhn's dertiue— 

Wealth blind with its excess 
'Miikfar-ditfused distress, 

And pride tliat hiUa, professing to refine— 

He who deems henee shall flow 
Tlic utter ovcrtlu'ow 

Of this most honoml and long linppy land. 

Little knows what tliere lies 
Even heneaih his eyi-s. 

Slumbering in forms that round ateut him stand. 

Little knows he the real 
Myriads ol spints fi*i'] 

In love, pure principle, and knowledge strong ; 

Little knows he whnl men 
Tread Ihis dear land again. 


subject, and I did not, therefore, feel freedom to 
inquire. He might have secret griefs, which 
such a query might awaken. 1 respect too 
much the wounded heart of humanity carelessly 
to probe it, and especially the heart of a solitary 
being who, in the downward stage of life, may, 
perebaa^be the stripped and scathed remnant 
of a oDhif-endeared family. He atood before me 
alone. He entered into reminiscences, but they 
were reminiscences connected with no near ties; 
but had such ties now existed, he would in some 
hour obfrank enthusiasm have said so. He did 


Whose souls of fire invigorate the throng. 

My friend I 1 lay with thee 
Beneath the furust tnai. 

When spring was shedding her first sweets wound. 

And the bright sky above 
Woke feelings uf deep love, 

And thoughts which traveled through the blue profound. 

I lay, and as 1 beard— 

The joyful faith thus atirrod, 

Shot like Heaven’s lightning through my wonderisg breast, 
I heard, and in my thought 
Glory and greatneai wrought, 

And blesaing God—my native land I blest 1 
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Now we entered a village inn, and ate onr 
simple luncheon; and now we stood in some 
hamlet lane, or by its mossy well, with a group 
of children about us, among whom not a child 
apiteared more child-like or more delighted than 
the old man. Nay, as we came back from a 
fifteen or twenty miles’ stroll, he would leap 
over a stile with the activity of a boy, or run up 
to a wilding bush, covered with its beautiful 
pink blossoms, and breaking off a branch hold it 
up in admiration, and declare that it appeared 
almost sinful for an old man like him to enjoy 
himself so keenly. I know not when I more 
deeply felt the happiness and the holiness of 
existence, the wealth of intellect, and the bless¬ 
ings of our fancies, sympathies, and affection, 
than I used to do as this singular stranger sate 
with me on the turf-scat at the vine-«!Ovcred end 
of the old cottage, which then made my tem¬ 
porary residence, on the serene evenings of that 
season, over our rustic tea-table, and with the 
spicy breath of the wall-flowers of that little 
garden breathing around us, and held conversa¬ 
tion on man}' a subject of moral and intellectual 
speculation which then deeply interested me. 
In some of those evening hours he at length 
gave me glimpses into his past existence. Things 
more strange and melancholy than I could ever 
have suspected had passed over him, and only 
the more interested me in him. 

Such had been our acquaintance for some 
months, when, one evening, happening to be in 
the neighboring town, and passing through a 
densely-populated part of it, I saw a number of 
people crowding into a chapel. With my usual 
curiosity in all that relates to the life, habits, 
and opinions of my fellow-men, I entered, and 
was no little surprised to behold my ancient 
friend in the pulpit. As I believed he had not 
observed me enter, and as I was desirous to 
hear my worthy friend, thus most unexpectedly 
found in this situation, without attracting his 
attention, I therefore seated myself in the shade 
of a pillar, and awaited the sermon. My sur¬ 
prise, as I listened to it, was excessive, on more 
accounts than one. 1 was surprised at the in¬ 
tense, fervid, and picturcs()ue blaze of clotiucnce 
that breathed forth from the preacher, seeming 
to light up the whole ])lace, and All it with an 
unearthly and cloudy fire. I was more aston¬ 
ished by the singularity and wildness of the 
sentiments uttered. I looked again and again 
at the rapt and ecstatic preacher. His frame 
seemed to ex{mnd, and to be buoyed up, by his 
glowing enthusiasm, above the very height of 
humanity. His hair, white as snow, seemed a 
jtalo glory burning round his head, and his 
countenance, warm with the expression of his 
entranced spirit, was molten into the visage of 
a pleading seraph, who saw the terrors of the 
Divinity revealed before him, and felt only that 
they for whom ho wrestled were around him. 
'Diey hung upon that awful and unearthly coun¬ 
tenance with an intensity which, in beings at 
the very bar of eternal judgment, hanging on 
the advocacy of an angel, could scarcely have 


been exceeded; and when he ceasdd, and sat 
down, a sigh, as from every heart at once, went 
through the place, which marked the fall of 
their rapt imaginations from the high region 
whither his woi^s and expressive features had 
raised them, to the dimness and reality of ea^ 

I could scarcely persuade myself that thi^^m 
my late friend of the woods and fields,* and of 
the evening discourse, so calm and dispassionate, 
over our little tea-table. 

I escaped cautiously with the crowd, and 
eagerly interrogated a man who passed out near 
me who was the preacher? He looked at me 
with an air of surprise; but seeing me a stranger, 
ho said ho thought J could not have been in 
those parts long, or 1 should have known Mr. 
M-. I then learned that my venerable ac¬ 

quaintance was one whose name was known far 
and wide—known for the strange and fascinat¬ 
ing powers of his pulpit eloquence, and for the 
peculiarity of his religious views. The singn- 
I larity of those notions alone had prevented bis 
I becoming one of the most popular religious 
' orators of his time. They had been the source 
of perpetual troubles and persecutions to him; 
they had estranged from him the most zealous 
I of his friends from time to time; yet they were 
I such only as he could lay down at the threshold 
of Divine judgment; and still, wherever he went, 
although they were a root of bitterness to him 
in private, he found in public a crowd of eager 
and enthusiastic hearers, who hung on his words 
as if they came at once warm froift the inner 
courts of heaven. 

The sense of this discovery, and of the whole 
strange scene of the last evening, hung power¬ 
fully upon me through the following day. 1 
sat oil the bench of my cottage window, with a 
book in my hand, the greater part of it, but my 
thoughts continually reverted to the image of 
the preacher in the midst of his audience; when, 
at evening, in walked the old roan with his 
usual quiet smile, and shaking me affectionately 
by the hand, sat down in a wooden chair oppo¬ 
site me. I looked again and again, but in vain, 
to recognize the floating figure and the exalted 
countenance of the evening. 

The old man took up my book, and began to 
read. A sudden impulse seized mo which 1 
have never ceased to regret. I did not wish 
abruptly to tell the old man that I hod seen 
him in the pulpit, but I longed to discuss with 
him the ground of his peculiar views, and 
said, 

“ What do you think, mt’ friend, of the actual 
future destiny of the——? ’ 

1 made the question include his peculiar doc¬ 
trines. He laid down the volume with a re¬ 
markable quickness of action. He gazed at me 
for a moment with a look humbled but not con¬ 
fused, such as 1 had never seen in him before, 
and, in a low voice, said, 

o You were then at my chapel last night?” 

“ I was,” I replied. 

“I am sorry—I am sorry,” he said, rising, 
with a sigh. ” It has been a pleasant time, bat 
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it is endSd. Good-by, my dear young friend, 
and may God bless you!” 

He turned silently but quickly away. 

“ Stop!” I cried. “ Stop I” But he heard or 
heeded not. I ran to the gate to lay hold on 
• him, and assure him that his sentiments would 
noh^ter my regard for him, but I observed him 
alread^hastening down the lane at such a speed 
that I judged it rude and useless at that moment 
te pursue. 

I went down that day to his lodgings, to as¬ 
sure him of my sentiments tov'ard him, but door 
and w'indow were closed, and if ho were in he 
would not hear me. Early next morning a little 
ragged boy brought me % note, saying a gentle¬ 
man in the lane had given it to him. It simply 
said : 

“ Dear young friend, good-by. You wonder 
at my abruptness; but my religion has always 
been fatal to my friendship. You will say it 
would not with you: so has many another as¬ 
sured me; but I am too well schooled by bitter 
experience. I have had a call to a distant place. 
No one knows of it, and I trust the mime to no 
one. The pleasure of your society has detained 
me, or I had obeyed the call a month ago .Mav 
we meet in Heaven ! C. M.” ' 

He was actually gone, and no one knew 
whither. 

Time had pas.sed over, and I had long imag 
ined this strange and gifted being in his grave 
when in a wild and remote part of the kingdom, 
the other Say, I accidentally stumbled upon his 
retreat, and found him in his pulpit with the 
same rapt aspect, uttering an harangue as ex¬ 
citing, and surrounded by an audience as eagerly 
devouring his words. 


[From Cbeniey’s Expedition to the Euphrates and 
Tigris.] 

ASSYRIAN SECTS. 

HERE are two remarkable sects, one of 
which, called the Mendajaha (disciples of 
John), is found scattered in small communities 
in Basrah, Kumah, Mohammarah, and, lastly. 
Sheikh el Shuyukh, where there are about three 
hundred families. Those of Basrah are noticed 
by Pietro de la Valle who says the Arabs call 
them Sabeans. T|jeir religion is evidently a 
mixture of Paganism, Hebrew, Mohammedan, 
and Christian. They profess to regulate their 
lives by a book called the Sidra, containing 
many moral precepts, which, according to tra¬ 
dition, have been handed down from Adam, 
through Seth and Enoch; and it is understood 
to be in their language (the Chaldee), but 
'written in a peculiar character. They abhor 
'vircamoision, but are very particular in dis- 
tingoialifng tetween clean and unclean animals, 
and likewise in keeping the Sabbath with ex¬ 
traordinary strictness. The Psalms of David 
are in use, but they are held to be inferior to 
their own book. They abstain from garlic, 
beans, and several kinds of pnlse, and likewise 
most carefully from every description of food 


between sunrise and sunset during a whole 
moon before the vernal equinox; in addition to 
which, an annual festival is kept, called the 
feast of live days. Much respect is entertained 
for the city of Mecca, and a still greater rever¬ 
ence for the Pyramids of Eg)'pt, in one of which 
they believe that their great progenitor, Saba, 
son of Seth, is buried; and to his original resi¬ 
dence at Haran they make very particular pil¬ 
grimages, sacrificing on those occasions a rant 
and a hen. They pray seven times a day, 
turning sometimes to the south and sometimes 
to the north. But, at the same time, they re¬ 
tain a part of the ancient worship of the heavenly 
bodies, adding that of angels, with the belief 
that the souls of the wicked are to enjoy a hap¬ 
pier stale after nine hundred centuries of sufielr- 
ing. The priests, who are culled sheikhs, or 
chiefs, use a particular kind of baptism, which, 
they say, ■was in.stituted by St. John; and the 
Chaldee language is used in this and other cere¬ 
monies. 

The other religion, that of a more numerous 
bratieli, the Yezidis, is, in .some respects, like 
the Mendniabii, but with the addition of the evil 
priiicijile, «thc exalted doctor, who, as an instru¬ 
ment ol the divine will, is propikiated rather 
man worshiped, as had been once supposed. 
The Yezalis reverence Moses, Christ, and Mo¬ 
hammed, in addition to many of the saints and 
uropheis held in veneration both by Christians 
and .Vltislems. They adore the sun, as sym- 
tN-lical ol Christ, and lielievc in an intermediate 
stale after death. The Yezidis of S<njar do not 
piaetice circumcision, nor do they eat pork; but 
ilicy IreeK partake of the blood of other animals 
Their manners are simple, and llieir habits, botb 
within and without, remarkable for cleanliness 
They are, besides, brave, hos|)ilable, sober, 
faithful, and. with the exception of the Moham¬ 
medan, are inclined to tolcraie other religions. 
they are, bowevei lamentably ilcHcient in every 
branch of educatiou Polvtramv is not permit¬ 
ted, and the tribes inteniiairy with each other 
The families of the lather and sons live iindei 
the same roof, and the patriarchal system is 
carried out still furtnei, each village being iindei 
its own hereditary chiet 


THE APPROACH OF CHRISTMAS 

T he time draws near the birth ol Christ; 
The moon is hid, the night is still, 

A single church beinw the hiii 
Is pealing, folded in the mist 

A single peal of bells below, 

That wakens at this hour of rata 
A single murmur in the breast. 

That these are not the bells J know 

Like strangers’ voices here they sound. 

In lands where not a memory strays. 

Nor landmark breathes of other dars. 

But all is new unhallow’d ground. 

Tennyson’s “/n Memonam '* 
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[From Dickena's Household Words.] 

UGLINESS REDEEMED—A TALE OF A 
LONDON DUST-HEAP. 

N a murky morning in November, wind 
northeast, a poor old woman with a wooden 
leg was seep straggling against the fitful gusts 
of the bitter breeze, along a stony, zig-zag road 
full of deep and irregular cart-ruts. Her ragged 
petticoat was bine, and so was her wretched 
nose. A stick was in her lell hand, which as¬ 
sisted her to dig and hobble her way along; and 
in her other hand, supported also beneath her 
withered arm, was a large, rusty, iron sieve. 
Dust and fine ashes filled up all the wrinkles in 
her face: and of these there were a prodigious 
number, for she was eighty-three years old. 
Her name was Peg IXitting. 

About a quarter of a mile distant, having a 
long ditch and a broken-down fence as a fore¬ 
ground, there rose against the muddled-gray 
sky, a huge dust-heap of a dirty-black color— 
being, in (act, one of those immense mounds of 
cinders, ashes, and other emptyings from dust- 
holes and bins, which have conferred celebrity 
on certain suburban neighhorhonds of a great 
city. Toward this du.sky mountain old Peg 
Dotting was now making her way. 

Advancing toward the dust-heap by an oppo¬ 
site path, very narrow and just reclaimed from 
the mud by a thick layer of freshly broken flints, 
there came at the same lime Gafl’or Doublcyear, 
with his bone-bag slung over his shoulder. The 
rags of his coat fluttered in the east-wind, wliieh 
also whistled keeiilr round his almost rimless 
hat, and troubled his one eye. The other eye, 
having met with an accident last week, he had 
covered ne.atly with an fiysier-shcll, which was 
kept in its place by a string at each .side, fast¬ 
ened through a hole. He used no stafl' to help 
him along, though his body was nearly bent 
double, so that his face was constantly turned to 
the earth, like tliat of a four-foutcu creature. 
He was ninety-seven years of age. 

As these two patriarchal laborers approached 
the great dust-heap, a discordant voice hallooed 
to them from the top of a broken wall. It was 
meant as a greeting of the morning, and pro¬ 
ceeded from little Jem Clinker, a poor deformed 
lad, whose back had been broken when a child. 
His nose and chin were much too large for the 
rest of his face, and he had lost nearly all his 
toeth fnim premature decay. But he had an 
eye gleaming with intelligence and life, and an 
expression at once' patient and hopeful. He 
had balanced his misshapen frame on the top 
of the old wall, over which one shriveled leg 
dangled, as if by the weight of a hob-nailed 
boot, that covered a foot large enough for a 
plowman. 

In addition to his first morning’s salutation of 
his two aged friends, he now shouted out in a 
tone of triumph and self-gratulation, in which he 
felt assured of their sympathy—“Two white 
■kins, and a tor’shcll-un.” 

It may be requisite to state that little Jem 


Clinker belonged to the^ead-cat department of 
the dust-heap, and now announced that a prize 
of three skins, in superior condition, had re¬ 
warded him for being first in the field. He 
was enjoying a seat on the wail in order to 
recover himself from the excitement of hismotl 
fortune. 

At the base of the great dust-heap the two 
old people now met their young friend—a sort 
of great-grandson by mutual adoption—and fliey 
at once Joined the party who had by this time 
assembled as usual, and were already busy at 
theia several occupations. 

But besides all these, another individual, be¬ 
longing to a very diflerent class, formed a part 
of the scene, tbcmgh appearing only on its out¬ 
skirts. A canal ran along at the rear of the 
dust-heap, and on the banks of its opposite side 
slowly wandered by—with hands clasped and 
hanging down in front of him, and eyes bent 
vacantly upon his hands—^the forlorn figure of a 
man in a very shabby great-coat, which had 
evidently once belonged to one in the position 
of a gentleman. And to a gentleman it still 
belonged—^but in v>hal n position 1 A scholar, 
a man of wit, of high sentiment, of refinement, 
and a good fortune withal—now by a sudden 
“turn of law” bereft of the last only, and find¬ 
ing that none of the rest, for which (having his 
fortune) he had been so much admired, enabled 
him to gain a livelihood. His title deeds had 
been lost or stolen, and so he lyas bereft of 
every thing he possessed. He had talents, and 
such as w'ould have been profitably available 
had he known how to use them for this new 
purpose; but he did not; he was misdirected; 
he made frailless cfTorts, in his want of experi¬ 
ence, ; and he was now starving. As he passed 
the great dust-heap, he gave one vague, melan¬ 
choly gaze that way, and then looked wistfully 
into the canal. And he continued to look into 
tlic canal as he slowly moved along, till he was 
out of sight. 

A dust-heap of this kind is often worth thou¬ 
sands of pounds. The present one was very 
largo and very valuable. It was in fact a largo 
hill, and being in the vicinity of small suburb 
cottages, it rose above them like a great black 
mountain. Thistles, groundsel, and rank grass, 
grew in knots on small parts which had re¬ 
mained for a long time undisturbed j crows often 
alightdd on its top, and seemed to put on their 
spectacles and become very busy and serious; 
flocks of sparrow's often made predatory descents 
upon it; an old goose and gander might some¬ 
times be seen following each other np its side, 
nearly midw’ay; pigs rooted round its base, and, 
now and then, one bolder than the rest would 
venture some way up, attracted by the mixed 
odors of some hidden marrow-bone enveloped in 
a decayed cabbage leaf—a rare event, both of 
these articles being unusual oversights of tbe 
searchers below. 

The principal ingredient of all these dust- 
heaps is fine cinders and ashes; but as they are 
accumulated from the contents of all the dust- 
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holes and bins of the xicinity, and as many more 
as possible, the fresh arrivals in their original 
state present very heterogeneons materials. We 
can not better describe them, than by presenting 
a brief sketch of the different departments of the 
•SMrehers and sorters, who are assembled below 
themselves upon the mass of original 
matter^hich are shot out from the carts of the 
dustmen. 

•The bits of coal, the pretty numerous results 
of accident and servants’ carelessness, are picked 
out, to be sold forthwith; the largest and best 
of the cinders are also selected, by another jiarty, 
who sell them to laundresses, or to braziers (for 
whose purposes coke would not do so well); and 
the next sort of cinders, called the breeze, be¬ 
cause it is left after the wind has blown the 
linsr cinders through an upright sieve, is sold to 
the brick-makers. 

Two other departments, called the “soft¬ 
ware” and the “ hard-ware,” arc very important. 
The former includes all vegetable and animal 
matters—every thing that will decompose. 
These are selected and bagged at once, and 
carried off as soon as possible, to be sold as 
manure for ploughed land, wheat, barley, Ac- 
Under this head, also, the dead ctAs arc com¬ 
prised. They are, generally, the perqui-sites of 
the women searchers. Dealers come to the 
whari^ or dust-field, every evening; they give 
sixpence for a white cat, fourpence for a colored 
cat, and for a black one according to her quality. 
The “ hard.Vare” includes all broken pottery, 
pans, crockery, earthenware, oy.ster-shells, &c., 
which are .sold to make new roads. 

“ The bones” are selected with care, and 
sold to the saa|>-boiler. He boils out the fat 
and marrow first, for special use, and the bones 
are then crushed and sold for manure. 

Of “ rags,” the woolen rag.s arc bagged and 
sent off for hop-manure; the white linen rags 
are washed, and sold to make paper, &c. 

The “tin things” are collected and put into 
an oven with a grating at the bottom, so that 
the solder which unites the parts melts, and runs 
through into a receiver. This is sold .separately; 
the detached pieces of tin are then sold to be 
melted up with old iron, &c. 

Bits of old brass, lead, &c., are sold to be 
melted up separately^ or in the mixture of 
ores. 

All broken glass vessels, as cruets, mu-stard- 
pots, tumblers, wine-glasses, bottles, &c., are 
sold to tbe old-glass shops. 

As for any articles of jewelry, silver-spoons, 
forks, thimbles, or other plate and valuables, 
they are pocketed off-hand by the first finder. 
Coins of gold and silver are often found, and 
many “coppers.” 

Meantime, every body is bard at work near 
the base of the great dust-heap. A certain 
number of cart-loads having been raked and 
searched for all the different things just de¬ 
scribed, the whole of it now undergoes the pro¬ 
cess of sifting. The men throw up tbe stufl^ and 
women ^t it. 


“ When I was a young girl,” said Peg Dot¬ 
ting— 

“That’s a long while ago, Peggy,” inter¬ 
rupted one of the sifters: but Peg did not hear 
.her. 

“When I was quite a young thing,” con¬ 
tinued she, addressing old John Doubleyear, 
who threw up the dust into her sieve, “ it was 
the fashion to wear pink roses in the shoes, as 
bright as that morsel of ribbon Sally has just 
picked out of the dust; yes, and sometimes in 
the hair, too, on one side of the head, to set off 
the white powder and siilvc-stuff. I never wore 
one of these head-dresses myself—don’t throw 
up the dust so high, John—but I lived only a 
I few doors lower down from those as did. Don’t 
! throw up the dust so high, I tell ’ee—the wind 
takes it into my face.” 

“ Ah I There ! What’s that ?” suddenly ex¬ 
claimed little Jem, running as fast as his poor 
withered legs would allow him, toward a fresh 
heap, which had just been shot down on the 
wharf from a dustman’s cart. He made a dive 
and a search—then another—then one deeper 
still. “ I’m sure I sav it!” cried he, and again 
made a da.sK with both hands into a frc.sh place, 
and began to distribute the ashes, and dust, and 
rubbish on every side, to the great merriment of 
all the rest. 

“What did you see. Jemmy?” asked old 
Doublcyear. in a compassionate tone. 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” said the boy, “ only it 
was like a bit of something made of real gold!” 

A fresh burst of laughter from the company 
I a.s.scmblcd followed this somewhat vague declar¬ 
ation, to which the dustmen added one or two 
elegant epithets, cxpre.ssive of their contempt 
of the notion that they could have overlooked a 
bit of any thing valuable in the process of emptt'- 
ing sundry dust-holes, and carting them ati’ay. 

“ Ah,” said one of the .sifters. “ poor Jem's 
always a-fancying something or other good— 
but it never comes.” 

“ Didn’t I find three eats this morning!” erictl 
Jem ; “ two on ’em white ’nns ! How you go 
on !” 

“ I meant something quite different from the 
like o’ that,” .said the other; “ I was a-thiiiking 
of the rare sights all you three there have had, 
one time and another.” 

The wind having changed and the day become 
bright, the party at work all seemed disposed 
to be more merry than usual. The foregoing 
remark excited the curiosity of several of the 
sifters, who had recently joined the “ company,” 
the parties alluded to were requested to favor 
them with the recital; and though the request 
was made with only a half-concealed irony, still 
it was all in good-natured plea-santry, and was 
immediately complied with. Old Doubleyear 
spoke first. 

“ I had a bad night of it with the rats some 
years ago—they run’d all over the floor, and 
over the bed, and one on ’em come’d and guv 
a squeak close into my ear—so I could’nt sleep 
comfortable. I wouldn’t ha’ minded a trifle of 
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it; but this was too muoh of a good thing. So, 
1 got up before sun-rise, and went out for a 
w^k; and thinking I might as well be near our 
work-plaoe, 1 slowly come’d down this way. I 
worked in a brick-field at that time, near the 
canal yonder. The sun was just a-rising up 
behind the dust-heap as I got in sight of it; and 
soon it rose above, and was very bright; and 
though I had two eyes then, I was obligated to 
shut them both. When 1 opened them again, 
tho sun was higher up; but in his haste to get 
over tho du.st-heap, ho had dropped something. 
You may laugh. 1 say he had dropped some¬ 
thing. Well—I can’t say what it was, in 
course—a bit of his-self, I suppose. It was 
just like him—a bit on him, I mean—quite as 
•bright—just the same—only not so big. And 
not uj> in the sky, but a-lying and sparkling all 
on tire upon tho dust-heap. Thinks I—I was 
a 3 'oungor man then by sumo years than I am 
now—I’ll go and have a nearer look. Though 
you be a bit o’ the sun, maybe you won't hurt 
a poor man. So, I walked toward the dust- 
heap, and up I went, keeping the piece of 
sparkling fire in sight all the while. But before 
I got up to it, tho sun went behind a cloud— 
and as he went out-like, so the young ’un ho 
had dropped, w'ent out artcr him. And I 
had my climb up the heap for nothing, though 
I had marked the place vere it lay very pcrcizely. 
But there was no signs at all on him, and no 
morsel left of tho light as had been there. I 
searched all about; but found nothing ’cept a 
bit o’ broken glass as had got stuck in the heel 
of an old .shoo. And that’s my story. But if 
ever a man saw any thing at all, I saw a bit o’ 
the sun; and I thank God for it. It was a 
llc»>>cd sight for a poor ragged old man of three 
score and ten, which was my age at that 
time.” 

‘•Now’, Peggy!'* cried several voices, “tell 
us what you saw'. Peg saw a bit o’ the moon.” 

“ No,” said Mrs. Dotting, rather indignantly; 

“ I’m no moon-raker. Not a sign of the moon ] 
was there, nor a spark of a star—^the time I 
speak on.” 

■■ Well—go on, Peggj*—go on.” 

*• I don't know as I will,” sai<l Peggy, 

But being pacified by a few gooil-temporcd, 
though somewhat humorous compliments, she 
thus favored them with her little adventure : 

“ There was no moon, nor stars, nor comet, 
in tlio ’vcrsal bcavotis, nor lamp nor lantern 
along the road, when I w’alkcd home one w’in- 
ler’s night from tho cottage of Widow Pin, 
where 1 had been to tea, with her and Mrs. 
Dry, os lived in tho almshouses. They wanted 
Davj’, the son of Bill Davy tho milkman, to see 
mo home with tho lantern, but I wouldn’t let 
him ’cause of his sore throat. Throat!—^no, it 
wasn’t his throat as was rare sore—it was—no, 
it wasn’t—yes, it was—it was his toe as was 
sore. His big toe. A nail out of his boot had 
got into it. I told him he’d bo sure to have a 
bad toe, if he didn’t go to church more regular, 
but he wouldn’t listen; and so my words come’d 
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true. Bat, as I was a-saying, I wouldn’t let 
him light me with the l&ntern by reason of his 
sore throat—toe, I mean—and as I went along, 
the night seemed to grow darker and darker. 
A straight road, though, and 1 was so used to 
it by day-time, it didn’t matter for the darkness. 
Hows’ever, when I como’d near tho bo^ni 
of the dust-heap as I had to pass, the gat^dark 
heap was so zaokly tho same as the night, you 
couldn’t tell one from t’other. So, thinks 1 to 
myself— what was I thinking of at this moment? 
—for the life o’ mo I can’t call it to mind; but 
that’s neither here nor there, only fur this—it 
was fl something that led me to remember the 
story of how tho devil goes about like a roaring 
lion. And while I was a-hoping he might not 
bo out a-roaring that night, what should I see 
rise out of one side of the dust-heap, but a beau¬ 
tiful shining star of a violet color. 1 stood as 
still—as stock-still as any I don’t-know-what i 
There it lay, as beautiful as a new-born babe, 
all a-shining in the dust! By degrees I got 
courage to go a little nearer—and then a little 
nearer still—for, saj’s I to myself. I’m a sinfnl 
woman, I know, but I have repented, and do 
repent constantly of all the sins of my youth, 
and the baekslidings of my age—which have 
been numerous; and once I had a very heavy 
backsliding—but that’s neither here nor there. 
So, ns I was a-saying, having collected all my 
sinfulness of life, and humbleness before heaven, 
into a goodish bit of courage, forward I steps— 
a little furdcr—^and a leetlo furder more—un-til 
I come’d just up to the beautiful shining star 
lying upon the dust. Well, it was a long time 
I stood n-looking down at it, before 1 ventured 
to do, what I arterwards did. But at last I did 
stoop down with both hands slowly—in case it 
might bum, or bite—and gathering up a good 
scoop of ashes as my hands went along, I took 
it up, and began a-carrying it home, all sinning 
before mo, and with a soft, blue mist rising up 
round about it. Heaven forgive me!—I was 
punished lor meddling with what Providence 
had sent for some better purpose than to be car¬ 
ried home by an old woman like me, whom it 
has pleased heaven to affiict with the loss of one 
leg, and the pain, ixpinse, and inconvenience of 
a wooden one. Well—I was punished; covet¬ 
ousness had its reward; for, presently, the violet 
light got very pale, and then went out; and 
when I reached home, still holding in both 
hands all I had gathered up, and when I took 
it to the candle, it had turned into the red shell 
of a lobsky’s head, and its two black eyes poked 
up at me with a long stare—and 1 may say, a 
strong smell too—enoogh to knock a poor body 
down.” 

Great applause, and no little laughter, fol¬ 
lowed the eonclusion.of old Peggy’s story, but 
sbo did not join in the merriment. She said it 
was all very well for young people to laugh, 
but at her ago she had enough to do to pray; 
and she had never said so many prayers, n«r 
with so much fervency, as she had done since 
she received the blessed sight of the blue star 
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on the dust-heap, and the chastising rod of the 
lol^ter’s head at home. • 

Little Jem’s turn now came; the poor lad 
was, however, so excited by the recollection of 
what his companions called “Jem’s Ghost,” 
that he was unable to describe it in any coher- 
dhteijuguage. To bis imagination it had been 
a lom^ision—the one ‘‘ bright consummate 
flower” of his life, which he treasured up as the 
most sacred imago in his heart. Ho endeavored, 
in wild and hasty words, to set forth, how that 
he had been bred a chimney-sweep; that one 
Sunday afternoon he had left a set of compan¬ 
ions, most on ’em sweeps, who were all playing 
at marbles in the church-yard, and bo bad wan¬ 
dered to the dust-heap, whore ho had fallen 
asleep; that he was awoke by a sweet voice in 
the air, which said something about some one 
having lost her way 1—that he, being now w'ide 
awake, looked up, and saw with his uwm eyes a 
young angel, with fair hair and rosy cheeks, 
and largo white wings at her shoulders, floating 
about like bright clouds, rise out of the dust! 
She had on a garment of shining crimson, which 
changed as he looked upon her to shinmg gold, 
then to purple and gold. She then exclaimed, 
with a joyful smile, I see the right^way!” and , 
the next moment the angel was gone 1” | 

As the sun was Just now very bright and 
warm for the time of the year, and shining full 
upon the dust-heap in its setting, one of the men 
endeavored to raise a laugb at the deformed lad, 
by asking him if be didn't expect to see just 
such another angel at this minute, who had lost 
her way in the field on the other side of the 
heap ; but his jest failed. The earnestness and 
devout emotion of the boy to the vision of reality 
which his imagination, aided by the hues of sun¬ 
set, bad thus exalted, were too much for the 
gross spirit of banter, and the speaker shrunk 
back into bis dust-hovel, and alTected to be very 
assiduous in his work as the day was drawing 
to a close. 

Before the day’s work was ended, however, 
little Jem again had a glimpse of the prize 
which had escaped him on the previous occa¬ 
sion. He instantly darted, hands and head fore¬ 
most, into the mass of cinders and rubbish, and 
brought up a black mass of half-burnt parch¬ 
ment, entwined with vegetable refuse, from 
which he speedily diseAigaged an oval frame of 
gold, containing a miniature, still protected by 
its glass, but half covered with mildew from the 
damp. He was in ecstasies at the prize. Even 
the white cat-skins paled before it. In all prob¬ 
ability some of the men would have taken it from 
him “ to try and find the owner,” but for the 
presence and interference of his friends Peg 
Dotting and old Doubleyear, whose great age, 
even among the present company, gave them a 
oertain position of respect and consideration. 
So all the rest now went their way, leaving the 
three to examine and speculate on the prize. 

The dust-heaps are a wonderful compound of 
things. A banker’s check for a considerable 
sum was found in one of them. It was on 


Herrfes and Farquhar, m 1847. But bankers’ 
ohecla, or gold and silver articles, are the least 
valuable of their ingredients. Among other 
things, a variety of useful chemicals are ex¬ 
tracted. Their chief value, however, is for the 
making of bricks. The fine cinder-dust and 
ashes are used in the clay of the bricks, both 
for the red and gray stacks. Ashes are also 
used as fuel between the layers of the clump of 
bricks, which could not be burned in that posi¬ 
tion without them. The ashes burn away, and 
keep the bricks open. Enormous quantities are 
used. In the brick-fields at Uxbridge, near the 
Drayton Station, one of the brickmakers alone 
will frequently contract for fifteen or sixteen 
thousand chaldron of this cinder-dust, in one 
, order. Fine coke or coke-dust, affects the mar- , 
J ket at times as a rival; but fine coal, or coal- 
dust, never, because it would spoil the bricks. 

As one of the heroes of our tale had been 
originally—^before his promotion—a cliimney- 
, sweejier, it may bo only appropriate to offer a 
i passing word on the genial subject of soot, 
i Without speculating on its origin and parent- 
' age, whether derived from the cooking of a 
' Christmas dinner, or the production of the 
beautiful colors and odors of exotic plants in 
a conservatory, it can briefly be shown to pos¬ 
sess many qualities both useful and ornamental. 

When soot is first collected, it is called ‘‘ rough 
soot,’’ which, being sifted, is then called ‘‘fine 
soot,” and is sold to farmers for manuring and 
I preserving wheat and turnips. This is more 
' especially used in Herefordshire, Bedfordshire, 

' E.ssex, &c. It is rather a costly article, being 
fivepenoe per bushel. One contractor sells an¬ 
nually as much as three thousand hashels; and 
he gives it as his opinion, that there must be ab 
least one hundred and fifty times this quantity 
(four hundred and fifty thousand bushels per an- 
j num) sold in London. Farmer Sinulwise of 
Bradford, distinctly asserts that Iho price of the 
soot he uses on his land is returned to him in 
the straw, with improvement also to the grain. 
And we believe him. Lime is used to dilute 
soot when cnqtluycd as a manure. U.sing it 
pure will keep olf snails, slugs, and caterpillars, 
from peas and various other vcgctablc.s, as al.su 
from dahlias just shooting up, and other flowers; 
but we regret to add that wo have sometimes 
known it kill, or burn up the things it was in¬ 
tended to preserve from unlawful eating. In 
short, it is by no nican.s so safe to use for any 
, purpose of garden manure, as fine cinders, and 
I wood-ashes, which are good for almost any kind 
of produce, whether turnips or roses. Indeed, 

I we should like to have one fourth or fifth part 
of our garden-beds composed of excellent stuff 
of this kind. From all that has been said, it 
: will have become very intelligible why these 
dust-heaps are so valuable. Their worth, how¬ 
ever, varies not only with their magnitude (the 
quality of all of them is much the same), but 
with the demand. About the year 1820, the 
Marylebone dust-heap produced between four 
thousand and five thousand pounds. lo 183!^ 
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St. George 8 paid Mr. Stapleton five hundred 
ponnds a year, not to leave the heap standing, 
but to carry it away. Of course he was only 
too glad to be paid highly for selling his dust. 

But to return. The three friends having set¬ 
tled to their satisfaction the amount of money 
they should probably obtain by the sale of the 
golden miniature-frame, and finished the castles 
which they had built with it in the air, the frame 
was again enfolded in the sound part of the 
parchment, the rags and rottenness of the law 
were cast away, and up they rose to t>cnd their 
steps homeward to the little hovel where Peggy 
lived, she having invited the others to tea that 
they might talk yet more fully over the wonder¬ 
ful good luck that had bclailcn them. 

• “ Why, if there isn’t a man’s head in the 
canal!” suddenly cried little Jem. “Looky 
there !—isn’t that a man’s head ?—Yes; it’s a 
drowndedd man ?” 

“ A drowndedd man, as I live!” ejaculated 
old Duubicycar. 

“ Let’s got him out, and see!” cried Peggy. 
“Porhap-s the poor soul's not tjuitc gone.” 

Little Jem scuttled off to the edge of the 
canal, followed by the two old pcoplg. As soon 
as the body had flouted nearer, Jem got down 
into the water, and stood breast-high, vainly 
measuring bis distance with one arm out, to see 
if bo could reach some part of the body as it was 
passing. As the attempt was evidently without 
a chance, old Doublcycar managed to get down 
into the water behind him, and holding him by 
one hand, the boy was thus enabled to make a 
plunge forward as the body was floating by. 
He succeeded in reaching it; but the jerk was 
too much for the weakness of his aged coni- 
(lanion, who was pulled iorward into the canal. 
A loud cry burst from botli of them, which was 
yet more loudly echoed by Pesruy on the bank. 
Doubleyear aud the buy were now strugsrling 
almost in the middle ol the canal with the body 
.>f the man swirling ubnut lictwccn thcn|. They 
would inevitably ha\e been drowned, had nut old 
Peggy caught up a long diist-rakc that w'as close 
at hand—scrambled down up to her knees in 
the canal—clawed hold of the .struggling group 
wntli the teeth of (he rake, and fairly brouglit the 
whole to land. Jem was first up the bank, and 
helped up his two heroic cnnipaiiions ; alter which 
with no small difficuliy, they contrived to haul 
the body of the stranger out ol the water. Jem 
at uiicc rccogni/.cd in him the forlorn figure of 
the man who had pns.scd hy in the moniing, baik- 
ing so sadly into the canal, as he walked along. 

It is a fact well known to those who work in 
the vicinity of these great dust-heaps, that when 
the ashes have been warmed by the sun, cats 
and kittens that have been taken out of the canal 
and buried a few inches beneath the surface, have 
usually revived; and the same has often occurred 
in the case of men. Accordingly the three, with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation, dragged the body along 
to the dust-heap, where they ro^e a deep trench, 
in which they placed it, covering it all over up 
to the neok. 


“ There now,” ejaculated Peggy, sitting down 
with a long puff to recover her breath, “ he’ll lie 
very comfortable, whether or no.” 

“Couldn’t lie better,” said old Doubleyear, 

“ even if he knew it.” 

The three now seated themselves close by, to 
await the result. ^ • 

“1 thought I’d a lost him,” said 
myself too; and when I pulled Daddy in arter 
mo, 1 guv UN all three up for this world.” 

“ Yes,” said Doubleyear, “it must have gohe 
queer with us if Peggy had not come in with 
the rake. How d’yee feel, old girl; for you’ve 
had amarrow e.scape too. I wonder wo were 
not too heavy for you, and so pulled you in to 
go with us.” 

“ The Lord bo praised !” fervently ejaculated 
Peggy, pointing toward the pallid face that lay 
surrounded with ashes. A convulsive twitching 
passed over the features, the lips trembled, the 
ashes over the breast heaved, and a low moan¬ 
ing sound, which might have come from the 
bottom of the canal, was heard. Again the 
moaning sound, and then the eyes opened, but 
clo.««i almost immediately. “ Poor dear soul!” 
whispered Peggy, “how he suffers in surviving. 
Lift him np^a littio. Softly. Don’t be afeared. 
We’re only your good angels, like—only poor 
cinder-sifters—don’tee be afeared.” 

By various kindly attentions and manceuvres 
such as these poor people had been accustomed 
to practice on those who were taken out of the 
canal, the unfortunate gentleman w|s gradually 
brought to his senses. He gazed about him, as 
well he might—now looking in the anxious, 
though begrimed, faces of the three strange ob¬ 
jects, all in their “weeds” and dust—and then 
up at the huge dust-heap, over 'which the moon 
was now slowly rising. 

“ Land of quiet Death 1” murmured he, faint¬ 
ly, “ or land of Life, as dark and still—I have 
passed from one into the. other; but which of ye 
I am now in, seems doubtful lo my senses.” 

“ Here we arc, poor gentleman,” cried Peg¬ 
gy, “ hero we are, all friends about you. How 
did ’ee tumble into the canal ?” 

“ The Earth, then, once more!” said the 
stranger, with a deep sigh. “1 know where 
I am, now. I remember this great dark hill 
of ashes—like Death’s kingdom, full of all sorts 
of strange things, and put to many uses.” 

“ Where do you live ?” asked old Doubleyear; 

“ shall wo try and take you home, sir ?” 

The stranger shook hi.s head mournfully. All 
this time, little Jem had been assiduously em« 
ployed ill rubbing his feet and then his hands ; in 
doing which the jiici’o of dirty parchment, 'with 
the miniature-frame, dropped out of his breast- 
pocket. A good thought instantly struck Peggy. 

“Run, Jemmy dear—run with that golden 
thing to Mr. Spikechin, the pawnbroker’s—get 
something upon it directly, and buy some nice 
brandy—and some Godfrey’s cordial—and a 
blanket. Jemmy—and call a coach, and get up 
outside on it, and make the coachee drive back 
here as fast as you con.” 
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But before Jemmy could attend to this, Mr. 
Waterhouse, the straager whose life they had 
preserved, raised himself on one elbow, and ex* 
tended his hand to the miniature-frame. Directly 
he looked at it, he raised himself higher up— 
tamed it about once or twice—^then caught up 
Hh^iece of parchment, and uttering an ejacu* 
laumt^^hich no one could have distinguished 
either as of joy or of pain, sank back fainting. 

In brief, this parchment was a portion of the 
title-deeds he had lost; and though it did nut 
prove sufficient to enable him to recover his for¬ 
tune, it brought his opponent to a composition, 
which gave him an annuity for life. Small as 
this w'as, he determined that these poor people, 
who had so generously saved his life at the risk 
of their own, should be sharers in it. Finding 
that what they most desired was to have a cot¬ 
tage in the neighborhood of the dust-heap, bnilt 
large enough for all three to live together, and 
keep a cow, Mr. Waterhouse paid a visit to 
Manchester-sqnare, where the owner of the 
property resided. He told his story, as far as 
was needful, and proposed to purchase the field 
in question. 

The great dust-contractor was much amused, 
and his daughter—a very accomplished young 
lady—was extremely interested. So the mat¬ 
ter was speedily arranged to the satisfaction 
and pleasure of all parlies. The acquaintance, 
however, did not end here. Mr. Waterhouse 
renewed his visits very frequently, and finally 
made proposals for the young lady’s hand, she 
having already expressed her hopes of a pro¬ 
pitious answer from her father. 

“ Well, sir,” said the latter, “ you wish to 
Biarry my daughter, and she wishes to marry 
you. You are a gentleman and a scholar, but 
you have no money. My daughter is what you 
see, and she has no money. But I have; and 
therefore, as she likes you, and I like you, I’ll 
make you both an offer. I will give my daugh¬ 
ter twenty thousand pounds—or you shall have 
the dust-heap. Choose *” 

Mr. Waterhouse was puzzled and amused, 
and referred the matter entirely to the young 
lady. But she was for having the money, and 
BO trouble. She said the dust-heap might be 
worth much, but they did not understand the 
business. “ Very well,” said her father, laugh¬ 
ing, “ then there’s the^oney.” 

This was the identiem dust-heap, as we know 
from authentio information, which was subse¬ 
quently sold for forty thousand pounds, and was 
export^ to Russia to rebuild Moscow. 


SKETCHES OF ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 

THE OLD SQDIKE. 

HE old squire, or, in other words, the squire 
of the old school, is the eldest bom of 
John Bull; he is the “ very moral of him 
as like him as pea to pea. He has a tolerable 
share of his go^ qualities; and as for his pra- 


judioes—oh, they are his meat and drink, and 
the very clothes he wears. He is made up of 
prejudices—he is coveted all over with them. 
They are the staple of his dreams; they gar¬ 
nish his dishes, they spice his eup, they enter 
into his very prayers, and they make his will 
altogether. His oaks and elms in his park, and 
in his woods—^they are sturdy timbers, in troth, 
and gnarled and knotted to some purpose, for 
they have stood for centuries; but what are 
they to the towering upshoots of his prejudices ? 
Oh, they are mere wands! If ho has not .stood 
for centuries, his prejudices have; for they have 
come down from generation to generation with 
the family and the estate. They have ridden, 
to use another figure, like the Old Man of the 
Sea, on the shoulders of his ancestors, and havo 
skipped from those of one ancestor to those of 
the next; and there they sit on his own most 
venerable, well-fed, comfortable, ancient, and 
gray-eyed prejudices, as familiar to their seat 
as the collar of his coat. He would take cold 
without them; to part with them would be the 
death of him. So! don’t go too near—don't 
lot ns alarm them; for, in truth, they have had 
insults, and,met with impertinences of late years, 
and have grown fretful and cantankerous in their 
old age. Nay, horrid radicals havo not hesitated, 
in this wicked generation, to aim sundry deadly 
blows at them ; and it has been all that the old 
squire has been able to do to protect them. 
Then— 

You need not rub them backwsj^ like a cat, 

If you would see them spirt sod sparkle up. 

You have only to give one look at them, and 
they will appear to all in bristles and fury, like 
a nest of porcupines. ' 

The old squire, like his father, is a sincere 
lover and a most hearty hater. What docs 
he love? Ob, he loves the country—’tis the 
only country on the earth that is worth call¬ 
ing a oquntry; and he loves the coii.stitution. 
But don’t ask him what it is, unless you want 
to test the hardness pf his walkii)g-.stick; it 
is the constitution, the finest thing in the world, 
and all the better for being, like the Atban- 
asian creed, a mystery. Of what use is it 
that the mob should understand it? It is our 
glorious constitution—that is enough. Are you 
not contented to feel how good it <s, without 
going to peer into its very entrails, and perhaps 
ruin it, like an ignorant fehow puMing his hand 
into the works of a clor;k ? Are you not con¬ 
tented to let the snn shine on you ? Do you 
want to go up and see whai it is made of? Well, 
then, it is the constitution—the finest thing in 
the world; and, good as the country is, it would 
be good for nothing without it, no more than a 
hare would without stuffing, or a lantern with¬ 
out a candle, or the church without the steeple 
or the ring of bells. Well, he loves the con¬ 
stitution, as he ought to do; for has it not done 
well for him and his forefathers? And has it 
not kept the mob in their places, spite of the 
French Revolution? And taken care of the 
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National Debt ? And has it not tanght us all to 
“ fear God and honor the kingand given the 
family estate to him, the choroh to his brother 
Ned, and put Fred and George into the array and 
navy ? Could there possibly be a better con¬ 
stitution, if the Whigs could but let it alone 
with their Reform Bills ? And, therefore, as ho 
most reasonably loves the dear, old, mysterious, 
and benevolent constitution to distraction, and 
places it in the region of his veneration some¬ 
where in the seventh heaven itself^ so he hates 
every body and thing that hates it. 

Ho hates Frenchmen because he loves his 
country, and thinks we are dreadfully degener¬ 
ated that we do not nowadays find some cause, 
as the wisdom of our ancestors did, to pick a 
quarrel with them, and give them a good drub¬ 
bing. Is not all our glory made up uf beating 
the French and the Dutch ? And what is to be¬ 
come of history, and the army and the licet, if 
wo go on this way ? lie docs not stop to con¬ 
sider that the army, at least, thrives as well with 
peace os war; that it continues to increase ; 
that it eats, drinks, and sleeps as well, and 
dresses better, and lives a great deal more easily 
and comfortably in pence than in'*)var. But, 
then, what is to become of histor}', and the 
drubbing of the French'? Who may, however, 
possibly die of “ envy and admiration of our 
glorious constitution.” 

The old squire loves the laws of England; 
that is, all the laws that ever were passed by 
kings, lords, and eommons, e.spccially if they 
have been passed some twenty }'ears, and he 
has had to administer them. The poor-law and 
the game-law, the impressment act, the law of 
primogeniture, the law of capital punishments; 
idi kind,of private acts for the inclosuro of 
commons; turnpike acts, stamp acts, and acts 
of all sorts; he loves and venerates them all, 
for they arc part and parcel of the statute law 
uf England. As a matter of course, he hates 
must religiously all oflenders against sqph acts. 
The poor are a very good sort of people; nay, 
he has a thorough and hereditary liking for the 
poor, and they have sundry doles and mosses of 
soup from the Hall, as they had in his father's 
time, so long as they go to church, and don't 
happen to bo asleep there when he is awake 
himself; and don't oome upon the parish, or 
send bastards there; so long os they lake off 
their hats with all duo reverence, and open gates 
when they see him coming. But if they pre¬ 
sume to go to the Methodists’ meeting, or to a 
Radical club, or complain of the jirice of broad, 
which is a grievous sin against the agricultural 
interest; or to ]x>ach, which is all crimes in one 
—if they fall into any of those sins, oh, then, 
they are poor devils indeed! Then docs the 
worthy old squire hate all the brood of tbeiii 
most righteously ; for what are they but Athe¬ 
ists, Jacobins, Rovolutionists, Chartists, rogues 
and vagabonds ? With what a frown ho scowls 
on them os ho meets them in one of the narrow 
old lanes, returnmg from some camp meeting 
or other; how he expects every dark night to 
VoL. I.—No. 4.—G o 
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hear of rioks being burnt, or pheasants shot. 
How does he tremble for <tbe safety of the coun¬ 
try while they are at large; and with what 
satisfaction does he grant a warrant to bring them 
before him; and, as a matter of course, how joy. 
fully, spite of all pleas and protestations of inno¬ 
cence, does he commit them to the treadmiU^r* 
the county Jail, fur trial at the quarter 

He has a particular affection for the quarter 
sessions, fur there ho, and his brethren all put 
together, make, he thinks, a tolerable represent¬ 
ation of majesty; and thence he has the satis¬ 
faction of seeing ail the poachers transported 
beyond the seas. The county jail and the house 
of correction arc particular pets of his. He ad¬ 
mires even their architecture, and prides himself 
especially on the size and massiveness of the 
prison. He used to extend his fondness oven 
to the stocks; but the treadmill, almost the only 
modern thing which has wrought such a miracle, 
has superseded it in his affections, and the an¬ 
cient stocks now stand dcseited, and half lost in 
a bed of nettles; but he still looks with a gra¬ 
cious eye on the parish pound, and returns the 
pinder's touch of his bat with a marked attention, 
looking upon him as one of the most venerable 
appendages pf antique institutions. 

Of course the old squire loves the church. 
Why, it is ancient, and that is enough of itself; 
blit, beside that, all the wisdom of his ancestors 
belonged to it. His great-grcat-nucle was a 
bishop; his wife’s grandfather was a dean; ho 
has the presentation of the living, which is now 
in the hands of his brother Ned; and ho ha.s 
himself all the great tithes which, in the day.s of 
popery, belonged to it. Ho loves it all the bet¬ 
ter, because Jie thinks that the upstart dissenters 
want to pull it down; and ho hates all upstarts. 
And what! Is it not the church of the queen, 
and the ministers, and all the nobility, and of all 
the old families ? It i.s the only religion for a 
gentleman, and, therefore, it is his religion. 
Would the dis.sq(iting minister hob-nob with him 
as comfortably over the after-dinner bottle as 
Ned docs, and jdny a rubber as comfortably with 
him, and let him swear a comfortable oath now 
and then? 'Tis not to be suppiised. Besides, 
of what family is this disACiiting minister':’ 
Where dor.s he spring fromAt what univer¬ 
sity did ho graduate'? 'Twon't do for the old 
squire. No! the clerk, the sexton, and the 
very churchwardens of the tiino being, jiartake, 
in bis eye, of the time-tried .sanctity of the good 
old church, and are bound uj) in the bundle of 
his afiections. 

These aro a few of the old squire s likings 
and antipathies, which arc just as much part of 
himself, as the mitail is of his inheritance. But 
wo shall sec yet more of them when we come 
to SCO moro of him and his abode. The old 
.squire is tinned of threescore, and every thing 
is old nhont him. Ho lives in an old house lu 
the mid.st of an old park, which has a very old 
wall, and gates so old, that though they are 
made of oak as bard as iron, they begin to stoop 
in the shoulders, like the old gentleman himself. 
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■ad thfl eupenter, who is an old man too, aod that the maid does aot neglect it; thragfa at 
has been watching them forty years in hopes of table he cuts many a sharp joke upon Wagstaflj 
their tnmbling, and gives them a good lusty bang to which Wagstaff only returns a smile and a 
after him every time he passes through, swears shake of the head, which is more full of meaning 
they must have been made in the days of King to the squire than a long spMch. Such is the 
Canute. The squire has an old coach drawn old squire’s constant companion. 

* bj^wo and occasional!}' by four old fat horses. But we have not yet done with the squire’s 
an^bwen by n jolly old coachman, in which antiquities. Ho has an old woodman, an old 
his old lady and his old maiden sister ride; for shepherd, an old justice’s clerk, and almost all 
ho seldom gets into it himself, thinking it a thing his fanuprs are old. He seems to have an an- 
flt only for women and children, preferring in- tipathy to almost every thing that is not old. 
finitely the back of Jack, his old roadster. Young men are his aversion; they are such cox- 

If you went to dine with him, you would find combs, ho says, nowadays. The only exception 
him just as you would have found his father; is a young woman. He always was a great ad- 
not a thing has been changed since his days, mirer of the fair sex; though we are not going 
There is the great entraheo hall, with its cold to rake up the floating stories of the neighbor- 
stone floor, and its fine tall-backcd chairs, and hood about the gallantries of his youth ; but his 
an old walnut cabinet; and on the u'alls a lady, who is justly considered to have been as 
quantity of stags’ horns, with caps and riding- fine a woman as ever stepped in shoe-leather, 
whips hung on them; and the pictures of his is a striking proof of hi.s judgment in women, 
ancestors, in their antiquated dresses, and slen- Never, however, does his face relax into such 
der, tarnished, antiquated frames. In his draw- pleasantness of smiles and humorous tw'inkles of 
ing-room you will find none of your new grand the eye, as when he is in company with young 
laanos and fashionable couehes and ottomans; ladies.. He is full of sly compliments and know- 
but an old spinet and a fiddle, another set of ing hints about their lovers, and is universally 
those long-logged, tail-backed chairs, two or reckoned funong them “ a dear old gentleman.” 
three little settees, a good massy table, and a When he meets a blooming country damsel 
fine large carved mantle-piece, with bright steel crossing the park, or as he rides along a lane, 
dogs instead of a modern stove, and logs of oak he is sure to stop and have a word with her. 
burning, if it be cold. At table, all his plate is “ Aha, Mary 1 1 know you, there ! 1 can tell 
of the most ancient make, and he drinks toasts you by your mother’s eyes and lips that you’ve 
luid healths in tankards of ale that is strong stole away from her. Ay, you’re a prctiy slut 
enough totmake a horse reel, but which he con- enough, but I remember your mother. God 1 I 
tinually avows is as mild as mother’s milk, and don’t know whether you are entitled to carry her 
wouldn’t hurt an infant. He has an old rosy slippers after her 1 But nevermind, you’re hand- 
butler, and loves very old venison, which fills some enough; and I reckon you’re going to bo 
the whole house with its perfume while roast- married directly. Well, well, 1 won’t mako 
ing; and an old double-Gloucester cheese, full you blush; so, good-by, Mary, good-by! Fatllcr 
of jumpers and mites; and after it a bottle of and mother are both hearty—eh ?” 
old port, at which he is often joined by the par- The routine of the old squire’s life may bo 
son, and always by a queer, quiet sort of a tall, summed up in a sentence : hearing cases and 
thin man, in a seedy black coat, and with a granting warrants and licenses, and making out 
crimson face, bearing testimony to the efficacy commitments as justice; going through tho 
of the squire’s port and ‘‘ mother's milk.” woods to look after the grow'th, and trimming. 

This man is aiw'ays to be seen about, and has and felling of his trees; going out w'ith his keeper 
been these twenty years. He goes with tho to reconnoitre the state of his covers and pre- 
squire a-coursing and shooting, and into the serves; attending quarter sessions; dining oc- 
woods with him. He carries his shot-belt and cosionally with the judge on circuit; attending 
powder-flask, and gives him out his chargings the county ball and tho races; hunting and 
and his copper caps. Ho is as often seen about shooting, dining and singing a catch or glee with 
the steward’s hous^ and he comes in and out Wagstaff and the parson over his port. He has 
of tho squire's just ns he pleases, always seating a large, dingy room, surrounded with dingy 
himself in a particular chair near the tire, and folios, and other books in vellum bindings, which 
pinches the cars of the dogs, and gives tho oat, he calls his library. Here ho sits as justice; 
now and then, a pinch of snuff as she lies sleeping and here he receives his farmers on rent-days, 
in a chair; and when tho squire’s old lady says, and a wonderful effect it has on their imagina- 
'* How e«n you do so, Mr. Wagstaff?” he only tions ; for who can think otherwise than that 
gives a quiet, chuckling laugh, and says, “ Oh, tho squire must be a prodigious scholar, seeing 
tlicy like it, matlam ; they like it, yon may de- all that array of big books? And, in fact, the 
pend.” That is the longest speech he ever old squire is a great reader in his own lino. He 
makes, for ho seldom does more than say “ yes’' reads the Tima daily; and he reads Gwillim's 
and “ no” to what is said to him, and still oftener “ Heraldry,” the “ History of the Landed Gen- 
gives only a quiet smile and a sort of little nasal try,” Rapin’s “ Hi.stoiy of England,” and all 
“hum.” Tho squire has a vast aileotion for the works of Fielding, Richardson, and Sterne, 
him, and always walks up to the little chamber whom he declares to be the greatest writers 
which is allotted to him, <mce a week, to sea England ever produced, or ever will produce. 
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But the old squire is not without his troubles. 
In his serious judgment all the world is degen* 
erating. The nation is running headlong to 
ruin. Lord, how difTerent it was in my time 1” 
is his constant exclamation. The world is now 
completely turned topsy-turvy. Here is the Re¬ 
form Bill, the New Poor-law, which though it 
does make sharp work among the rogues and 
vagabonds, yet has sorely shorn the authority of 
magistrates. Here are the New Game-laws, 
Repeal of the Corn-laws, and the Navigation- 
laws; new books, all trash and nonsense; and 
these harum-scarum railroads, catting up the; 
country and making it dangerous to be rTding! 
out any where. “ Just,” says he, “ as a sober 
gentleman is riding quietly by the side of his 
-wood, bang! goes that ‘ hell-in-harncss,’ a 
steam-engine, past. Up goes the horse, down 
goes the rider to a souse in the ditch, and a 
broken collar bone.” 

Then all the world is now running all o%-cr 
the continent, learning all sorts of Frcnchided 
airs and fashions and notions, and beggaring 
themselves into the bargain. He never set foot 
on the d—d, beggarly, frog-eating Continent— 
not be ! It was thought enough to live at home, 
and eat good roast beef, and sing “ God save the 
King,” in his time; but now a man is looked 
upon as a mere clown who has not run so far 
round the ‘world that he can seldom ever find 
his way back again to his estate, but stops short 
in London, where all the extravagance and non- 
,cn.se in creation are concentrated, to help our 
mad gentry out of their wit.s and their money 
together. The old squire groans hero in earn¬ 
est; for his daughter, who has married Sir 
Benjamin S[)ankitt, and his son Tom, who has 
iffiarricd the Lady Bnbara Ridemdown, are as 
mad as the re.st of them 

Of Tom, the young squire, we shall take a 
more complete view anon. But there is another 
Ilf the old siptire's troubles 3 'et to be noticed, and 
that is in the shape of an upstart. On« of the 
worst features of the times is the growth and 
•.pread of upstarts. Old families going down, as 
well as old customs, and new people, who are 
iiobodt’, taking their places. Old estates bought 
up—not by the old gentry, who are scattering 
heir mone}' in London, and among all the grin¬ 
ning monsicurs, mynheers, and signorcs, on the 
frogifieJ continent, but by the soap-boilers and 
<>ugar-bakcrs of London. The country gentry, 
he avers, hare been fools enough to spend their 
money in London, and now the people they have 
spent it among are coming and buying up all 
tho estates about them. Ask him, as you ride 
out with him by the side of some great wood or 
venerablo park, “ What old family lives there ?” 

” Old family !” he exclaims, w'lth an air of angry 
astonishment; “ old family 1 Where do you 
see old families nowadays ? That is Sir Peter 
Post, the great hor.so-raccr, who was a stable- 
boy not twenty years ago; and that great brick 
house on tho hill there is the seat of one of the 
great Bearrings, who have made money enough 
among the bulls and boars to buy up the estates 
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of half the fools hereabout. But that is nnthing . 

I con assure you, men are living m twi lf and 
abbeys in these parts, who began their lives in 
batchers’ shops and cobblers’ stalls.” 

It might, however, be tolerated that mer- 
ehants and lawyers, stock-jobbers, and evei\ 
sugar-bakers and soap-boilers, should bj^np 
the old houses; but the most grievous litiuwce, 
and perpetual thorn in the old squire’s side, is 
Abel Grundy, the son of an old wheelwri^t, 
who, by dint of his father’s saving and his own 
sharpness, has grown into a man of substance 
under the sq 'ire’s own nose. Abel began by 
buying odds ad ends of lands and scattered cot¬ 
tages, which did not attract tho squire’s notice; 
till at length, a farm Leing to be sold, which the 
squire meant to have, and did not fear any op¬ 
ponent, Abel Grundy bid for it, and bought it, 
striking the old steward actually dumb with as¬ 
tonishment ; and then it was found that all the 
scattered lots which Grundy had been buying 
up, lay on one side or other of this farm, and 
made a most imposing whole. To make bad 
worse, Grundy, instead of taking oil' his hat 
when he met the old s(]uire, began now to lift 
up his own head very high; built a grand house 
on the land plump opposite to the squire’s hall- 
gates ; has brought a grand wife—a rich citizen’s 
daughter; set up a smart carriage; and as the 
old squire is riding out on his old horse Jack, 
with his groom behind him, on a roan pony with 
a whitish mane and tail, the said groom having 
his master’s great coat strapped to his back, as 
he always has on such occasions, drives past 
with a dash and a cool impudence that are moat 
astonishing. 

The only comfort that the old squire has in 
the case is talking of the fellow’s low origin. 
“Only to think,” says he, “that this fellow’s 
father hadn’t even wood enough to make a wheel¬ 
barrow till my family helped him; and I have 
seen this scoundrel himself scraping manure 
in the high roads, before he went to the village 
school in the morning, with his toes peeping out 
of his shoes, and his shirt hanging like a rabbit's 
tail out of his ragged trowsers; and now the 
puppy talks of ‘ my carriage,’ and ‘ my footman,’ 
and says that ‘ he and his lady purpose to spend 
the winter in the town,’ meaning London!” 

Wagstaff laughs at the squire’s little criticism 
on Abel Grundy, and shakes his bead; but he 
can not shake the chagrin out of the old gentle¬ 
man’s heart. Abel Grundy’s upstart greatness 
will bo the doaih of the old squire. 


TIIK YOUNG SQUIRE. 

Rj smilins fortunfl blessed 
With large demesnes, hereditary wealth. 

Souza viLLZ. 

The Old Squire and the Young Squire are the 
antipodes of each other. They are representa¬ 
tives of two entirely diflerent states of society in 
this country; the one, but the vestige of that 
which has been; the other, the full aud perfect 
image of that which is. The old squires are like 
the lost fading and fhriveled leaves of autimui 
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that yet hang on the trep. A few more days wilJ 
pass; age will send one of his nipping nights, and 
down they will twirl, and be swept away info the 
oblivious hiding-places of death, to be seen no 
iBore- Bat the young squire is one of the full¬ 
blown blossoms of another summer. He is flaunt- 
ini^t^^e sunshine of a state of wealth and 
luxuty^which we, as our fathers in their days 
did, fancy can by no possibility bo carried many 
degrees farther, and yet wo see it every day 
making some new and extraordinary advance. 

It is obvious that there are many intervening 
stages of society, among our country gpntry. 
between the old squire and the young, as there 
are intermediate degrees* of age. The old 
squires are those of the completely last genera¬ 
tion, who have outlived their contemporaries, 
and have made a dead halt on the ground of 
their old habits, ^'mpathies, and opinions, and 
are resolved to quit none of them for what they 
call the follies and new-fangled notions of a 
younger, and, of course, more degenerate race. 
They are continually crying, Oh, it never was 
so in my day !” They point to tea, and stoves 
in churches, and the universal use of umbrellas, 
parasols, eork-solcd shoes, warming-pans, anil 
carriages, as inconfestible proofs of the rapidly;^ 
increasing effeminacy of mankind. But be¬ 
tween these old veterans and their children, 
there are the men of the middle ages, who have, 
more or less, become corrupted with intidern 
ways and indulgences; have, more or less, 
introduced modern furniture, modern hours, 
modern education, and tastes, and books; and 
have, more or less, fallen into the modern cus¬ 
tom of spending a certain part of the year in 
London. With these we have nothing what¬ 
ever to do. The old squire is the landmark of 
the ancient state of things, and his son Tom is 
the epitome of the new; all between is a mere 
transition and evanescent condition. 

Tom Chessclton was duly sent by his father 
to Eton as a boy, where he became a most 
accomplished scholar in cricket, boxing, horses, 
and dogs, and made the acquaintance of several 
lords, who taught him the way of letting his 
father’s money slip easily through his fingers 
without burning them, and engrafted him besides 
with a fine stock of truly aristocratic tastes, 
which will last him li^ Whole life. From Eton 
he was duly transferred to Oxford, whore he 
wore his gown and trencher-cap with a peculiar 
grace, and gave a classic finish to his taste in 
horses, in driving, and in ladies. Having com¬ 
pleted his education with great eclat, he was 
destined by his father to a few years’ soldiership 
in the militia, as being devoid of aU danger, and 
moreover, giving opportunities for seeing a great 
deal of .the good old substantial families in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the kingdom. But Tom tamed 
up his nose, or rather his handsome upper lip, 
with a roost consummate scorn at so groveling 
a proposal, and a.ssiircd his father that nothing 
but a commission in the Guards, whore several 
of his noble friends were doing dLstingnished 
honor to their country, by'*the di<.p)ay of their 


fine figures, would suit him. The old gontla- 
man shrugged his shoulders and was silent, 
thinking that the six tliousand pounds purchase- 
money would bo quite os well at fifteen per 
cent, in turnpike shares a little longer. But 
Tom, luckily, was not doomed to msticato long 
in melancholy under his patrimonial oaks: bis 
mother’s brother, an old bachelor of immense 
wealth, died just in time, leaving Tom’s sister, 
Lady Spankitt, thirty thousand pounds in the 
funds; and Tom, as hcir-at-Iiiw, his great Irish 
estates. Tom, on the very first vacancy, Imnght 
into tho Guards, and was soon mark«Ml out by 
the ladies as one of the most distingue officers 
that ever wore a uniform. In truth, Tom was 
a very handsome fellow; that ho owod to his. 
parents, who, in their day, wore as noblo-looking 
a couple as ever danced at a county-ball, or 
graced tho balcony of a race-stand. 

Tom soon married; but he did not throw 
himself away sonlimcntiiily on a mere face; he 
achieved tlic hand t)f the sister of one of his old 
college chums, and now bi othcr-oflicer—tho 
Lady Barbara Ridemdown. An carl’s daughter 
was .something in the world's eye; but siu b an 
caiTb daughter ns Laily Barbara, was the liciglit 
of Tom's ambition. She was cqii.illy celebrated 
for her wit, her beauty, and her large luitunc. 
Tom had won her from amid the \ery blaze ol 
IKtpularity and the most splendid i.tlcrs. Their 
united fortunes enabled them to live in the high¬ 
est style. Liidy Barbara’s rank and connections 
demanded it, and the spirit of our young s(|uiro 
required it as much. Tom Chcssolton disdained 
to be a whit l>chiiid any of his friends, however 
wealthy or high titled. His tastes were purely 
aristocratic; w ith him, dress, equqiagc, anil 
amusements, \.-ero raatters of seienee. Ho 
knew, both from a proud instinct and from 
study, what was jirccLscly the true Ion in every 
article of dress or equipage, and tho exact 
etiquette in every situation But Lady Barbara 
panted *to visit the Continent, where she had 
already spent some years, and which presented 
so many attractions to her ciegarii ta-sio. Tom 
had elegant tastes, too, i.i his way; and to the 
Continent they went. The old squire never set 
his foot on even the coast of Calais: when he 
has seen it ii oni I Jover, he has only wislicd that 
he could have a few hundred tons of gunpowder, 
and blow it into the air, but Tom and Lady 
Barbara have lived on the Continent for years. 

This was a bitter pill for the old squire. 
When Tom purchased his coinniissiuii in the 
Guards, and when ho opened a bouse like a 
palace, on his vi’cdding with Lady Barbara, the 
old gentleman fell |>roud of his son’s figure, 
and proud of his conneetions. “ Ah,” said he, 
“ Tom’s a lad of spirit; he’ll sow his wild outs, 
and come to his .senses presently.” But when 
he fairly embarked for Franco, with a troop of 
servants, and a suite of carriages, like a noble- 
j man, then did the old fellow lairly cur-so and 
I swear, and call him all the unnatural and petti- 
' coat-pinioned fouls in his vocabulary, and proph¬ 
esy his bringing his niiieponcc to a groat. Tom 
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and Lady Barbara, faowevor, uphold the honor 
of England all over the Continent. In Paris, at 
tlw baths of Germany, at Vienna, Florenoe, 
Venice, Rome, Naples—every whore, they were 
distiuguished by their fine persons, their fine 
equi|iagc, their exquisite tastes, and their splcn- 
did entertainments. They were courted and 
caressed by all the distinguished, both of their 
own countrymen and of foreigners. Tom’s 
horses and equipage wore the admiration of 
the natives. Ho drove, he rode, he yachted, 
to universal admiration; and, meantime, his 
lady visited ail the galleries and works of art, 
iuid received in her house ail the learned and 
the literary of all countries. There, you always 
found artists, poets, travelers, critics, dilettanti, 
'and connoisseurs, of all nations and creeds. 

They have again honored their country with 
their presciiee; and who so much the fashion 
as they? They arc, of course, an fait in every 
matter of taste and fashion; on all questions of 
foreign life, manners, and opinions, their judg¬ 
ment is the law. Their town-house is in Eaton- 
squure; and wliat a house is that! What a 
paradise of fairy splendor! what a mine of 
wealth, in the must stqMiib furniture, in books 
in all languages, puinting.<<, statuary, and pre¬ 
cious fragments of the antique, collected out of 
cveiy cliussieal city and country. If you see a 
mo.sl exquisitely tasteful carriage, with a most 
fascinatingly beautiful lady in it, in the park, 
amid all the brilliant concourse of the ring, you 
may be sure you sec the celebrated Lady’ Bar- 
burii Chcssclton; and you can nut fail to recog¬ 
nize Tom (Miesseltou the moment you clap eyes 
on him, by hi.s distinguished figure, and the 
sjiendid cicaturc on which he is mounted—to 
*say nothing of the jierfection of his groom, and 
the .steed which he also bcstride.s. Tom never 
crosses the back of a horse of less value tlnm a 
thousand pomids; and if you waul to know 
really whut horses are, you must go down to 
his villa at Wiiuhlcdon, if you are aut lucky 
enough to catch a sight of him proceeding to a 
levee, or driving his fuur-iii-haud to Ascot or 
Epsom. All Piccadilly has been seen to stand, 
lest ill silent admiration, as he has driven his 
splendid briichzka along it, with his perfection 
of a little tiger by his side; and such cattle as 
never besides were seen in even harness of such 
richness and elegance. Nay, some scores of 
ambitious young whips became sick of their 
envy of his superb gauntlet driving-gloves. 

But, in fact, in Tom’s case, as in all others, 
you have only to know his companions to know 
him; Olid who arc they but Chesterfield, Co- 
nyngham, D'Orsay, Eglintuun, my Lonl Water- 
lord, and men of similar figure aud reputation. 
To say that he is well known to all the princi¬ 
pal fmiuciilcrs of the Carlton Club; that his 
carriages are of the most perfect make ever 
turned out by Windsor; that bis harness is only 
from Shipley’s; and that Stultz has the honor 
of gracing his person with his habiliincnts; is 
to say that our young squire is one of the most 
perfect men of fashion in England. Lady Bar-, 
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bara and himself have a common ground of 
elegance of taste, and ’knowledge of the first 
principles of genuine aristocratic life; but they 
hate very different pursuits, arising from the 
difference of their genius, and they foUow them 
with the utmost mutual approbation. 

Lady Barbara is at once the woMitped 
beauty, the woman of fashion, and of Ihdmture. 
No one has turned so many heads, by the loveli¬ 
ness of her person, and the bewitching fascina¬ 
tion of her manners, as Lady Barbara. She is 
a wit, a poetess, a connoisseur in' art; and what 
can be so dangerously delightful as all these 
ohardeters in a fashionable beauty, and a woman, 
moreover, of such riuik and wealth ? She does 
the honors of her house to the mutual friends 
and noble connections of her husband and herself 
with a perpeluid grace; but she has, besides, 
her evenings for the reception of her literary 
and ariistic acquaintance and admirers. And 
who, of all the ^rong of authors, artists, critics, 
Joarnali'>ts, connoLsseurs, and amateurs, who 
flock there arc not her admirers ? Lady Bar¬ 
bara Chesselton writo.s travels, novels, novellots, 
philosophical reflections, {loetns, and almost 
every species of thing which ever has been 
written—such is the universality of her knowl¬ 
edge, experience, and genius: and who does 
not hasten to lie the first to pour out in reviews, 
magazines, daily and hebdomadal journals, the 
earliest and most fervid words of homage and 
admiration ? Lady Barbara edits an annual, 
and is a contributor to the “ Keepsake;” and in 
her kindness, she is sure to find out all the nice 
young men about the press ; to encourage them 
by her smile, and to raise them, by her fascina¬ 
ting conversation and her brilliant saloons, above 
those depressing inllucnohs of a too sensitive 
modesty, w'liieh so weighs on the genius of the 
youth of this age; so that she sends them away, 
all heart and soul, in the service of herself and 
literature, which are the same thing; and away 
they go, extemporizing praises on her ladyship, 
and siireadins them through leaves of all sizes, 
to the wondering eyes of readers all the world 
over. I’ablishcrs run witfr their unsalable 
manuscripts, and bog Lady Barbara to have the 
goodness to put her name on the title, knowing 
by golden experience that one stroke of her 
pen, like the point of a galvanic wire, will turn 
all the dullness of the dead mass into ilarae. 
Lady Barbara is not barbarous enough to refuse 
so simple and complimentary a request; nay, 
her benevolence extends on every hand. Dis¬ 
tressed authors, male and female, who have not 
her rank, and, therefore, most clearly not her 
genius, beg her to take their literary bantlings 
under her wing; and with a heart, as full of 
generous sympathies as her pen is of magic, she 
writes bnt her name on the title as an “Opea 
Sesame f’ and io! the dead become alive; her 
genius permeates the whole volume, which that 
moment puls forth wings of popularity, and flies 
into every bookseller’s shop and every circula¬ 
ting library in the kingdom. 

Such is the life of glory and Christian benev- 
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olenoe vkioh Ladj Baf;baTa daity leads, making 
anthora, oritics, and pnblishen All happy to¬ 
gether, by the overflowing radiance of her inde« 
&tigtd)le and inexhaustible genius, though she 
sometimes slyly laughs to herself, and says, 
4‘ What a thing is a title! if it were not for that, 
wodh^^ these people come to me? While 
Tom, WM is member of parliament for the little 
borough of Dearish, most patriotically dis¬ 
charges his duty by pairing ofT—^visits the 
classic grounds of Ascot, Epsom, Newmarket, 
or Goodwood, or traverses the moors of Scot¬ 
land and Ireland in pursuit of grouse.. But 
once a year they indulge their fllial virtues in a 
visit to the old squire. The old squire, we are 
sorry to say, has grown of late years queer and 
snappish, and does not look on this visit quite as 
gnUefully os he should. “If they would but 
come,” he says, “ in a quiet way, as I used to 
ride over and see my father in his time, why I 
should be right glad to see them; but, here 
they come, like the first regiment of an in\ading 
army, and God help those who arc old, and 
want to be quiet!” 

The old gentleman, moreover, is continually 
haranguing about Tom's folly and extravagance- 
It is his perpetual topic to his wife* and wife’s 
maiden sister, and Wagstaff. WagstafT only 
shakes his head, and says, “Young blood.' 
young blood 1” but Mrs. Chosselton and the 
maiden sister say, “Oh! Mr. Chesselton, you 
don’t consider : Tom has great connections, and 
he is oblige*fl to keep a certain establishment. 
Things are different now to what they were in 
our time. Tom is universally allowed to be a 
very fine man, and Lady Barbara is a very fine 
woman, and a prodigious clever woman! and 
you ought to be proud of them, Chesselton.” 
At which the old gentleman breaks out, if he 
be a little elevated over his wine : 

When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a tine young lady of high quality. 

How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In hla grace of Leeds good company I 
She shall have all that's fine and lair, 

And the best of silk and satin to wear; 

And ride in a coach to take the air. 

And have a house in St. James’8«qnarc. 

Lady Barbara always profe.sses great affec¬ 
tion ai^ reverence for the old gentleman, and 
sends him many mer^ and kind compliments 
and messages; and sends him, mCreover, her 
new books as soon as they are out, most mag¬ 
nificently bound; but all won't do. He only 
says, “If she'd please me, she'd give up that 
curs^ opera-box. Why, tlie rent of that thing 
—^nly to sit in and hear Italian women squeal¬ 
ing and squalling, to see impudent, out¬ 
landish baggage-s kicking up their heels higher 
than any decent heads ought to be—the rent, I 
say, would maintain a parish rector, or keep 
half-a-dozen parish schools agoing.” As for 
her books, that all the world besides are in rap¬ 
tures about, the old squire turns them over as a 
dog would a hot dumpling; says nothing but a 
Bible ought to be so extravagantly bound; and 


professes that “ the matter may all be very fine, 
but he can make neither head nor tail of it.” 
Yet, whenever Lady Barbara is with him, she 
is sure to talk and smile herself in about half an 
hour into hi.s high favor; and he begins to run 
about to show her this and that, and calls out 
every now and then, “Let Lady Barbara see 
this, and go to look at that.” She can do any 
thing with him, except get him to London. 

“ London !” be exclaims; “ no; get roe to 
Bedlam at once! What has a rusty old fellow, 
like mo, to do at London? If I could find 
again the jolly set that used to meet, thirty 
years ago, at the Star and Garter, Pall Mall, 
it might do; but London isn’t what London 
used to be. It's too fine by half for a country 
squire, and would drive me distracted in twenty- 
four hours, with its everlasting noise and non¬ 
sense.” 

But the old squire does got pretty well dis¬ 
tracted with the annual visit. Down eomo 
drilling the young squire and Lady Barbara, 
with a train of carriages like a fleet of mcn-of. 
war, leading the way with their traveling-coach 
and four horses. Up they twirl to the door of 
old hall. The old bell rings a thundering peal 
through the house. Doors fly open—out come 
servants—down come the young guests from 
their carriages; and while embraces and .saluta¬ 
tions are going on in the drawing-room, the hall 
is fast filling with packages upon packages; 
servants are running to and fro along the pas¬ 
sages ; grooms and carriages are moving off to 
the stables without; there is lifting and grunt¬ 
ing at portmanteaus and imperials, as they are 
borne up-stairs; while ladies’ maids and nurse¬ 
maids arc crying out, “ Oh, take oaro of that 
trunk!” “ Mind that ban’-box 1” “ Oh, gracious 1 
that is my lady’s drossing-ca-se; it will be 
down, and be totally mined!’’ Dogs are bark¬ 
ing; children crj’ing, or romping about, and 
the whole house in the most blessed state of 
bustle atiU confusion. 

For a week the hurly-burly continues; in 
pour all the great people to see Tom and Lady 
Barbara. There are shootings in the mornings, 
and great dinner parties in the evenings. Tom 
and my lady have -sent down before them plenty 
of hampers of such wines as the old squire 
neither keeps nor drinks, and they have brought 
their plate along with them; and the old house 
itself is a-stonished at the odors of champagne, 
claret, and hock, that pervade, and at the glitter 
of gold and silver in it. The old man is full of 
attention and politeness, both to his guosts ami 
to their guests; but ho is half worried with the 
children, and t’other half worried with so many 
fine folks; and muddlod with drinking things 
that he is not u-sod to, and with late hours. 
Wagstaff has fled—as he always does on such 
occasions—^to a farm-house on the verge of tho 
estate. The hall, and the parsonage, and even the 
gardener’s house, are all full of beds for guests, 
and servants, and grooms. Presently, the old 
gentleman, in his morning rides, sees some of 
the young bucks shooting the pheasants in his 
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home-park, where he never allows them to be 
disturbed, and comes home in a fume, to hear 
that the house is turned upside-down by the 
host of scarlet-breeched and powdered livery- 
servants, and that they have turned all the 
maids’ beads with sweethearting. But, at 
length, the day of departure arrives, and all 
sweep away as suddenly and ra{Hdly as they 
came; and the old squire sends off for Wag- 
stall^ and blesses his stars that what he calls 
“ the annual hurricane,” is over. 

But what a change will there be when the 
oh! squire is dead I Already have Tom and 
Lady Barbara walked over the ground, and 
planned it. That horrid fright of an old house, 
as they call it, will be swept as clean away os 
if it had not stood there live hundred years. A 
grand Elizabothean pile is already decreed to 
succeed it. The fashionable architect will 
come driving down in his smart Brougham, 
with ail his plans and papers. A host of 
mechanics will come speedily after him, by 
coach or by wagon: booths will bo seen rising 
all around the old place, which will vanish 
away, and its superb successor rise where it 
stood, like a magical vision. Already are pon¬ 
derous cases l}’ing loaded, in London, with 
massive mantlc>pieces of the finest Italian mar¬ 
ble, marble busts, and beads of old Greek and 
Roman heroes, genuine burial-urns from Her¬ 
culaneum and Pompeii, and vessels of terra¬ 
cotta, glorioasl 3 '-scalptured vases, and even 
columns of verdc antique—all from classic Italy 
—to adorn the walls of this same noble new 
house. 

But, meantime, spite of the large income of 
^om and Lady Barbara, the old squire has 
strange suspiemns of mortgages, and dealings 
with Jews. He has actually inklings of horrid 
post-obits; and groans as lie looks on his old 
®aks, os he rides through his woods and parks, 
foreseeing their overthrow; nat', he fancies ho 
sees the land-agent among his i{uict old darnicrs, 
like a wild-cat in a rabbit warren, startling 
them out of their long dream of case and safetv, 
with news of doubled rents, and notices to quit, 
to make way fur threshing-machines, winnow- 
ing-niachincs, corii-erushers, patent ploughs, 
sculHers, scarifiers, and young men of more 
enterprise. And, sure enough, such will be 
the order of the day the moment the estate fulls 
to the YOUMO squiEE.—Country Year Book. 


[From Hogg's Instructor] 

PRESENCE OF MIND—A FRAGMENT. 

BY TUO.VAS DE QUINCEY. 

HE Romaa formula for summoning an ear¬ 
nest conoentration of the faeulties upon any 
object whatever, that happened to be critically 
urgent, was Hoe age, “Mind tAu/” or, in other 
words, do not mind that —non illud age. The 
antithetio formula was “ah'iid agere,” to mind 
something alien, or remote from the interest 
then clamoring for attention. Our modern mil- 
itoiyorders of “JUention/’* and “ Eyes etrait/” 


were both included in the “ Hoc age." In the 
stern peremptoriness of this Roman formula we 
read a picturesque expression of the Hnmy m 
character both as to its strength and its weak¬ 
ness—of the energy which brooked no faltering 
or delay (for beyond all other races the Roman 
was natui rebus agenda) —and also of the,pior-* 
bid craving for action, which was intol uihut oi 
any thing but the intensely practical. 

In modern times, it is we of the Anglo-Saxon 
blood, that is, the British and the Americans of 
the United States, who inherit the Roman tem¬ 
perament with its vices and its fearful advantages 
of podrer. In the ancient Roman these vices 
appeared more barbarously conspicuous. We, 
the countrymen of llord Bacon and Sir Isaac 
Newton, and at one time the leaders of austere 
thinking, can not bo supposed to shrink from 
tho speculative through any native incapacity 
for sounding its depths. But the Roman had a 
real inaptitude for the speculative: to him noth¬ 
ing was real that was not practical. He had 
no metaphysics; he wanted the mctaphj'sical 
instinct. There was no school of native Roman 
philosoph}’-: tho Roman was merely an eclectic 
or dileltanle picking up the crumbs which fell 
from Grecian tables; and even mathematics 
was so repulsive in its sublimer aspects to the 
Roman mind, that tho voiy word mathematics 
had in Romo collapsed into another name for 
the dotages of astrology. The mathematician 
was a mere variety of expression for the wizard 
or tho conjurer. • 

From this unfavorahlo aspect of the Roman 
intellect it is but justice that we should turn 
away to contemplate those situations in which 
that same intellect showed Itself preternaturalh’ 
strong. To face a sudden danger by a corre- 
spending weight of sadden counsel or sudden 
evasion— that was a privilege essentially lodged 
in the Roman mind. But in every nation some 
minds much more than others are representative 
of tho national type: they are normal minds, 
reflecting, as in a focus, tho characteristics of 
tho race. Thus Louis XIY. has been held to 
be the idealized expression of the French char¬ 
acter ; and among the Romans there can not be 
a doubt that tho first Caesar offers in a rare per¬ 
fection the revelation of that peculiar grandeur 
which belonged to the children of Romulus. 

What leas that grandeur? We do not need, 
in this place, to attempt its analysis. One 
feature will suffice for our purpose. The late 
celebrated John Foster, in his essay on decision 
of character, among the accidents of life which 
might serve to strengthen tho natural tendencies 
to such a character, or to promote its develop¬ 
ment, rightly insists on desertion. To find itself 
in solitude, and still more to find itself thrown 
upon that state of abandonment by sudden 
treachery, crushes the feeble mind, but rouses 
a territie reaction of haughty self-assertion in 
that order of spirits which matches and measures 
itself against difficulty and danger. There is 
something corresponding to this case of hunj^ 
treacher}' in the sadden caprices of fortune. Jk 
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danger, oflering itself unexpectedly in some 
momentary change of' blind external agencies, 
assumes to the feelings the character of a perfidy 
accomplished by mysterious powers, and calls 
forth something of the same resentment, and in 
A gladiatorial intellect something of the same 
spoRlmieons resistance. A sword that breaks 
in therory crisis of a duel, a horse killed by a 
flash of lightning in the moment of collision 
with the enemy, a bridge carried away by an 
avalanche at the instant of a commencing re¬ 
treat, affect the feelings like dramatic incidents 
emanating from a human will. This man they 
confound and paralyze, that man they rouse into 
resistance, as by a personal provocation and 
insult. And if it happens that these opposite 
effects show themselves in cases wearing a 
n.itional importance, they raise what would else 
have been a mere casualtj- into the tragic or the 
epic grandeur of a fatality. The superb char¬ 
acter, for instance, of Cm.sar's intellect throws a 
colossal shadow as of predestination over the 
most trivial incidents of his career. On the 
morning of Pharsalia, every man who reads a 
record of that mighty event feels ♦ by a secret 
instinct that an earthquake is approaching which 
must determine the final disiribvftion of the 
ground, and the relations among the whole 
family of man through a thousand generations. 
Proci.sely the inverse case is realized in some 
modern sections of history, where the feebleness 
or the inertia of the presiding intellect com¬ 
municates cf character of triviality to events that 
otherwise are of paramount historical import¬ 
ance. In Ctesar’s case, simply through the 
perfection of his preparations arrayed against 
all conceivable contingencies, there is an im¬ 
pression left as of some incarnate Providence, 
vailed in a human form, ranging through tho 
ranks of the legions; while, on the contrary, in 
the modern cases to which we allude, a mission, 
seemingly authorized by inspiration, is suddenly 
quenched, like a torch falling into water, by the 
careless character of the superintending intel¬ 
lect. Neither case is without its appropriate 
interest. The spectacle of a vast historical de¬ 
pendency, pre-organized by an intellect of un¬ 
usual grandeur, wears the grace of enngruity 
and reciprocal proportion. And on the other 
hand, a series of migjjty events contingent upon 
the motion this way or that of a frivolous hand, 
or suspended on the breath of caprice, suggests 
the wild and fantastic disproportions of oidinary 
life, when the mighty masquerade mores on 
forever through successions of the gay and the 
solemn—of the petty and the majestic. 

Cmsar's cart of character owed its impress¬ 
iveness to the combination which it offered of 
moral grandeur and monumental immobility, 
such as we see in Marius, with the dazzling 

* "Feelt by a secret InatiBct;”—A aenUment of this 
nature is finely expressed by Lucsn In the passage be¬ 
ginning "AdvcDUsu dtetn," &c. The circumetance by 
which Lucan chiefly defents tho grandeur and sbnplicities 
of the trudi, Is, the monstrous numerical exaggeratiott of 
the co mhrtntit s and the killed at Pharsalia. | 


intellectual versatility found in the Gracchi, in 
Sylla, in Catiline, in Antony. The comprehen¬ 
sion ^d the absolute perfection of his prescience 
did not escape the eye of Lucan, who describes 
him as—“ Nil actum reputans, si quid superes- 
set agendum.” A fine lambent gleam of his 
character escapes also in that magnificent frae- 
tion of a line, w'here he is described as one in¬ 
capable of learning tho style and sentiments 
suited to a private interest—*' Indocilis privata 
loqui.” 

There has been a disposition manifested among 
modern w'riters to disturb the traditional char¬ 
acters of Cmsar and his chief antagonist. Au¬ 
daciously to disparage Cmsar, and w'ithout a 
shadow of anv new historic grounds to exalt his 
feeble competitor, has boon adopted as the best 
chance for tilling up the mighty gulf between 
them. Lord Brougham, for instance, on occa¬ 
sion of a dinner given by the Cinque Ports at 
Dover to tho Duke of Wellington, vainly at¬ 
tempted to raise our countryman by unfounded 
and romantic depreciations of Cmsar. He al¬ 
leged that C'lBsar had contended only with bar¬ 
barians. Now, that happens to be the literal 
truth as rtfgards Pompey. Tho victories on 
which his early reputation was built were won 
from somi-barbariaas—luxurious, it is true, hut 
also effeminate in a degree never suspected at 
Rome until the next generation. Tho slight 
but summary contest of Ctesar with Phamaces, 
the son of Mithridates, dissipated at once tho 
cloud of ignorance in which Rome had been in¬ 
volved on this subject by the vast distance and 
the total want of familiarity with Oriental habits. 
But Cffsar's chief antagonists, those whom Lord 
Brougham specially indicated, viz., the Ganl^ 
were not barbarians. As a military people, 
they were in a stage of civilization next to that 
of the Romans. They were quite as much 
agufrrit, hardened and seasoned to war, as tho 
children of Rome. In certain military habits 
they wefe even superior. For pur)iose.s of war 
four races were then pre-eminent in Eurojm— 
viz., the Romans, the Macedonians, certain 
select tribes among the mixed ptqmlation of the 
Spanish peninsula, and finally the Gauls. Those 
were all open to the recruiting parties of Cie.sar; 
and among them all he hiid deliberately assigned 
his preference to the Gauls. The famous legion, 
who carried tho Mauda (tho lark) upon their 
helmets, was raised in Gaul from Cm.sar’s private 
fund.*). They composed a select and &vored 
division in his arm)', and, together with the 
famous tenth legion, constituted a third part of 
his forces—a third numerically on the day of 
battle, but virtually a half. Even tho rest of 
CiB.sar’s army had been for so long a space re¬ 
cruited in the Gauls, Transalpine as well as 
Cisalpine, that at Pharsalia the bulk of his forces 
is known to have boon Gaulish. There were 
more reasons than one for concealing that fact. 
Tho policy of Cmsar was, to concoal it not loss, 
from Rome than from the army itself. But the 
truth became known at last to all wary observ¬ 
ers. Lord Brougham’s objection to the qndtty 
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of Gaasar’s enemies falls away at onoe when it 
is collated with the deliberate composition of 
Ceosar’s own army. Besides that, Coesor’s 
enemies were not in any exclusive sense Gauls. 
The German tribes, the Spanish, the Helvetian, 
the Illyrian, Africans of every race, and Moors; 
the islanders of the Mediterranean, and the 
mixed populations of Asia, had all been faced 
by CsBsar. And if it is alleged that the forces of 
Pompey, however superior in numbers, tvere at 
Pharsalia largely composed of an Asiatic rabble, 
the answer is—that precisely of such a rabble 
were the hostile armies composed from which 
he had won his laurels, HUse and windy repu¬ 
tations are sown thickly in history; but never 
was there a reputation more thoroughly histri¬ 
onic than that of Pompey. The late Dr. Arnold 
of Rugby, among a million of other crotchets, 
did (it is true) make a ]K!t of Pompey; and he 
was encouraged in this caprice (which had for 
its origin the doctor’s political* animosity to 
Cffisar) by one military critic, viz., Sir William 
Napier. This distinguished soldier conveyed 
messages to Dr. Arnold, warning him against 
the popular notion, that Pompey liras a {loor 
strategist. Now, hiul there liecn ^ny Roman 
stale-paper ofTico, which Sir William could be 
supposed to have .searched and weighed against 
the statements of surviving hi.stoiy, w'C might, 
in deference to Sir William’s great experience 
and talents, have consented to a rehearing of 
the case. Unfortunately, no new materials have 
been discovered; nor is it alleged that the old 
ones are capable of being thrown into new com¬ 
binations, so as to reverse or to suspend the old 
adjudications. The judgment of history stands; 
tjfid among the records w'hich it involves, none 
i.s more striking than this—that, while Cresar 
and Pompey were mpially assaulted by sudden 


* It is very cvidi-nt tlint Dr. Arnold could not hnre 
uiidcTiitood die position of politic* in Home, when he 
alliiwrd himuflf to tnuko a furnrite of PomjK'y. Thit 
doctor tuitud urUtovraU a* he bated the (tatea of Ertbu*. 
Now Pompey was nut only tlin leader of a most scllisb 
ansturrary, but also their tool. Secondly, as il this we.ru 
not bad enough, that section of the nnstuerney to winch 
he had dedicated hi* lervicc* wa* mi odious oliimrchy; 
and to this olifpirehy, a|rain, though nominally its head, 
he was in cITcct the must submissive of tools. Cicsar, 
on the other hand, if a democrat in the sense of working 
by democratic agencies, was bending all his efforts to the 
reconstruction of a new, purer, and enlarged aristocracy, 
no lunger reduced to the necessity of buying and scUuig 
the people in more self-dcfenao. The everlasting war of 
bribery, operaUng upon nnivorsai poverty, the internal 
dUcasu of Iloiniin societj", would have been redressed by 
Caisar's measures, and teas redressed ae.cordiiig to the 
degree In which those measures w«to really brought into 
action. New Judicatures were wanted, now judicial 
laws, a new anstocracy, by slow degrees a new people, 
«nd the light of sutfra^ exercised within now restrictionB 
—all these things were needed for the cleansing of Rome, 
and that Ctesor would have accomplished this labor of 
Hercules was the true cause of his death. The scoundrels 
of the oligarchy fdt their doom to bo approaching. It 
was the Just remark of Naimleon, that Brutus (but still 
more, we may say, Cicero), though falsely accniditcd ns 
a patriot was, in fact the most exclusive and the most 
■elfish of aristocrats. 


surprises, the first invariably met the sudden 
danger (sudden but never unlooked-for) by 
counter resources of evasion. He showed a 
now front, as often as his situation exposed a 
new peril. At Pharsalia, where the cavalry of 
Pompey was far superior to his own, he antki-, 
pated and was in full readiness for the purtii^Aar 
manoeuvre by which it was attempted to make 
this superiority available against himself. By 
a new formation of his troo|)s he foiled the at¬ 
tack, and caused it to recoil upon the enemy. 
Had Pompey then no rejoinder ready for meet¬ 
ing this reply ? No. His one arrow being shot, 
his quiver was exhausted. Without an eilort at 
parrying any longer, the mighty game was sur¬ 
rendered as desperate. “Check to the king!” 
was heard in silent submi.ssion; and no further 
stratagem was invoked even in silent prayer, 
but the stratagem of flight. Yet Cmsar him¬ 
self, objects a celebrated doctor (viz., Bishop 
Warburton), w'as reduced by his own rashness 
at Alexandria to a condition of peril and em¬ 
barrassment not less alarnii'ig than the condition 
of Porajiey at Pharsalia. How far this surprise 
might be reconcilable with Ca-sar's military 
credit, is a question j'ct undecided; but this at 
least is certitin, that he was equal to the occa¬ 
sion ; and, il' the surprise was all but fatal, the 
evasion was all but miraculous. Many were 
the sudden .surprises which Caesar had to face 
before and aft(>r this—on the shores of Britain, 
at Mai-seille.'., at Munda, at Tluipsus—from all 
of which he issued triumphantly, failing only as 
to that final one from which he had in pure 
nobility of heart announced his determination to 
shelter bim.self under no precautions. 

Such cases of personal danger and escape 
arc exciting to the imagination, from the dis¬ 
proportion between the interests of an iiirlividual 
and the interests of a whole nation which for 
the moment happen to be concurrent. The 
death or the escape of Cmsar, at one moment 
rather than another, would make a diilerciice 
in the destiny of many nations. And in kind, 
though not in degree, the same interest bus 
frequently attached to the fortunes of a prince 
or military leader. Effectually the same dra¬ 
matic character belongs to any struggle with 
sudden danger, though not (like Cas'-ar's) suc¬ 
cessful. That it was not successful becomes a 
now reason for pursuing it with hit crest; since 
equally in that result, as in one more triumph¬ 
ant, wo read the altered course by whieh history 
is henceforward destined to flow. 

For instance, how niiieh depended—what a 
weight of history hung in snsponse, upon the 
ovosinus, or attompt.s at evasion, of Charles I. 
He was a prince of great ability; and yet it 
confounds us to ob-serve, with how little of fore¬ 
sight, or of circumstantial inquiry, either as 
regarded things or persons, he entered upon 
these difilciilt enterprises of escape from the 
vigilance of military gnai'dians. His first es¬ 
cape. viz., that into the Scottish camp before 
Newark, was not surrounded with any ciicura- 
stanocs of difficulty. His second escape from 
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Hampton Court had become a matter of more ing his head through, and upon that result he 
urgent policy, and* vras proportionally more relied for his escape; for he connected this trial 
difficult of execution. He was attended on that with the following strange maxim or postulate, 
occasion by two gentlemen (Berkely and Ash- viz., that wheresoever the head could pass, 
burnhara), upon whose qualities of courage and there the wholo person could pass. It needs 
»readiness, and upon whose acquaintance with not to be said, that, in the final experiment, 
th^q^idents, local or personal, that surrounded this absurd rule was found not to hold good, 
their^ath, all was staked. Yet one of these The king stuck fast about the chest and shonl- 
gentlemen w'as always suspected of treachery, ders, and was extricated with some difficulty, 
and both were imbecile as regarded that sort Hod it even been otherwise, the attempt would 
of wisdom on which it was possible for a royal have failed; for, on looking down from amidst 
person to rely. Had the questions likely to the iron bars, the king beheld, in the imperfect 
ariw been such as belong to a masquerading light, a number of people who were not among 
adventure, these gentlemen might have been his accomplices. 9 

qualified for the situation. As it was, they Equal in fatuity, almost 150 years later, 
sank in mere distraction under the responsibili- were the several attempts at escape concerted 
ties of the occasion. The king vras as yet in on behalf of the French royal family. The 
safety. At Lord Southampton’s country man- abortive escape to Varennes is now familiarly 
sion, he enjoyed the protection of a loyal family known to all the world, and impeaches the good 
ready to face any risk in his behalf; and his sense of the king himself not less than of his 
retreat was entirely concealed. Suddenly this friends. The arrangements for the falling in 
scene changes. The military commander in with the cavalry escort could not have been 
the Isle of Wight is acquainted with the king’s worse managed had they been intrusted to ohil- 
situation, and brought into his presence, to- dren. But even the general outline of the 
gethcr with a military guard, though no cfTort scheme, a(j||fescapo in a collective family party 
iiad been made to exact securities from his —father, mother, children, and servants—and 
honor in behalf of the king. His*hing]o object the king himself, whoso features were known 
was evidently to arrest the king. His military to millions, not even withdrawing himself from 
honor, his duty to the parliament, his private the public gaze nt the stations for changing 
interest, all pointed to the same result, viz., horses—all this is calculated to perplex and 
the immediate apprehension of the fugitive sadden the pitying reader with the idea that 
prince. What was there in the opposite scale some supernatural infatuation had bewildered 
to set agaiast these notorious motives ? Simply .the predestined victims. Meantime an earlier 
the fact that he W'as nephew to the king's favor- escape than this to Varennes had been planned, 
ite chaplain, Dr. Hammond. What rational viz., to Brussels. The preparations for this, 
man, in a ca.«e of that nature, would have relied which have been narrated by Madame de Cam- 
upon so poor a trifle? Yet even this ineonsid- pan, were conducted with a disregard of co*- 
erable bias was much more than balanced by cealment even more astounding to people of 
another of the same kind but in the opposite ordinary good sense. “ Do you really need 
direction. Colonel Hammond was nephew to to escape at all ?” would have liccn the ques- 
the king’s chaplain, but in the meantime he tion of many a lunatic; “if you do, .surely you 
was the husband of Cromwell's niece; and; need aKo to di.«guise your preparations for 
upon Cromw'cll privately, and the whole faction i escape." 

of the Independents politically, he relied for all j But alike the madness, or the providential 
his hopes of advancement. The result was, | wisdom, of such attempts command.s our pro- 
that, from mere inertia of mind and criminal; foundcst interest; alike—whether conducted by 
negligence in his two attendants, the poor king ' a Ctnsar or by the helpless members of families 
had run right into the custody of the very jailer utterly unfittinl to act independently for them- 
whom his enemies would have selected by selves. These attempts belong to history, and 
preference. % it is in that relation that they become philosoph- 

Thus, then, from fear of being made a pri.s- ically so impres.sivc. Generations through an 
oner Charles had quietly walked into the raili- infinite series are contemplated by us as silently 
tary prison of Carisbrook Castle. The very awaiting the turning of a sentinel round a corner, 
security of this prison, however, might throw or the casual echo of a footstep. Dynasties 
the governor off his guard. Another escape have trepidated on the chances of a sudden cry 
might be possible; and again an e.scape uras | from an infant carried in a basket; and the 
arranged. It reads like some leaf torn from safety of empires has been suspended, like the 
the records of a lunatic hospital, to hear its | descent of an avalanche, upon the moment 
circumstances and the particular point upon j earlier or the moment later of a cough or a 
which it split. Charles was to make his exit I snehze. And, high above all, ascends solemn- 
through a window. This window, hourever, i ly the philosophic truth, that the least things 
was fenced by iron bars; and these bars bad J and the greatest are bound together as els- 
been to a certain extent eaten through with ments equally essential of the mysterious uni- 
aqua fortu. The king had succeeded in push- i verse. 
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[Frott Commlng'f Hunting Adfentures In South AiHca.] i 

FEARFUL TRAGEDY—A MAN-EATING' 
LION. I 

N the 29th we arrival at a small village of 
Bakalahari. The*e natives told me that I 
elephants wore aburjant on the opposite side 
of the river. I accordingly resolved to halt here 
and hunt, and drew my wagons up on the river’s 
bank, within thirty yards of the water, and about 
one hundred yards from the native village. Hav¬ 
ing outspanned, we at once set about making 
for the cattle a kraal of the worst description of 
thorn-trees. Of this 1 had now become very 
particular, since my severe loss by lions on the 
first of this month; and my cattle were, at 
night, secured by a strong kraal, which inclosed 
my two wagons, the horses being made fast to 
a trek-tow stretched between the hind wheels 
of the wagons. 1 had yet, however, a fearful 
lesson to learn as to the nature and character j 
of the lion, of which I had at one time enter¬ 
tained so little fear; and on this night a hor¬ 
rible tragedy was to lie acted in my little lonely 
camp of so very awful and appuUi||t a nature 
as to make the blood curdle in on veins. 1 
worked till near sundown at one side of the 
kraal with Hondric, my first wagon-driver—I 
cutting down the trees with my ax, and he 
dragging them to the kraal. When the kraal 
for the cattle was finished, I turned my attention 
to making a pot of barlej'-broth, and lighted a 
fire between the wagon.s and the water, close 
on the river’s bank, under a dense grove of 
shady trees, making no sort of kraal around our 
sitting-place for the evening. 

The Hottentots, without any reason, made 
tlftir fire about fifty yards from mine; they, 
according to their usual custom, being satisfied 
with the shelter of a large dense bush. The 
evening passed away cheerfully. Soon after it 
was dark we heard elephants breaking the trees 
in the forest across the river, and once qjr twice 
1 strode away into the darkness some distance 
from the fireside to stand and listen to them. 1 
little, at that moment, deemed of the imminent 
peril to which I was exposing my life, nor 
thought that a bloodthirsty man-eater lion was 
crouching near, and only watching his oppor¬ 
tunity to spring into the kraal, and consign one 
of us to a most horrible death. About three 
hours after the sun wont down I called to my 
men to come and take their coffee and supper, 
which was ready for them at my fire; and after 
supper three of them returned before their com¬ 
rades to their own fireside, and lay dowm; these 
wore John Stofoliis, Hendric, and Rnyter. In 
a few minutes an ox came out by the gate of 
the kraal and walked round the back of it. 
Hendric got up and drove him in again, and 
then went back to his fireside and lay down. 
Hendric and Ruyter lay on one side of the fire 
under one blanket, and John Stofolus lay on the 
other. At this moment I was sitting taking 
som& barley-broth; our fire was very small, and 
the night was pitch-dark and windy. Owing to 


our proximity to the native village the wood 
was very scarce, the Bakalahari having burned 
it all in their fires. 

Suddenly the appalling and murderous voice 
of an angry, bloodthirsty lion burst upon my ear 
within a few yards of us, followed by the shriek¬ 
ing of the Hottentots. Again and again the 
murderous roar of attack was repeated. We 
heard John and Rnyter shriek “ The lion! the 
lionl” still, for a few moments, we thought be 
was but chasing one of the dogs round the 
kraal; but, next instant, John Stofolus rushed 
into the midst of us almost speechless with fear 
and terror, his eyes bursting from their sockets, 
and shrieked out, “ The lion 1 the lion! He 
has got Hendric; ho dragged him away from 
the fire beside me. * I struck him with the burn¬ 
ing brands upon his head, but he would not let 
go his bold. Hondric is dead! Oh God I Hen¬ 
dric is dead! Let us take fire and seek him.” 
The rest of my people rushed about, shrieking 
and yelling as if they were mad. I was at once 
angry with them for their folly, and told them 
that if they did not stand still and keep quiet 
the lion would have another of ns; and that 
very likely there was a troop of them. I or¬ 
dered the dogs,^which were nearly all fast, to 
be made loose, and the fire to be increased as 
far as could be. 1 then shouted Hondric’s name, 
but all was still. I told my men that Hendrio 
was dead, and that a regiment of soldiers could 
not now help him, and, hunting my dogs for¬ 
ward, I bad every thing brought within the cat¬ 
tle-kraal, when wo lighted our fire and closed 
the entrance as well as wc could. 

My terrified people sat round the fire with 
guns in their hands till the day broke, still fan¬ 
cying that every moment the lion vvould return 
and spring again into the midst of us. When 
the dogs were first lot go, the stupid brutes, as 
dogs often prove when most required, instead of 
going at the linn, rushed fiercely on one another, 
and fought desperately for some minutes. After 
this they got his wind, and, going at him, dis¬ 
closed to us his position: they kept up a con¬ 
tinued barking until the day dawned, the lion 
occasionally springing after them and driving 
them in upon the kraal. The horrible monster 
lay all night within forty yards of us, consuming 
the wretched man w’hom ho had chosen for his 
prey. He had dragged him into a little hollow 
at the back of the thick bush bc.sido w’hich the 
fire was kindled, and there he remained till tha 
day dawned, careless of our proximity. 

It appeared that when the unfortunate Hen¬ 
drio rose to drive in the ox, the lion bad watched 
him to his fire.sidc, and ho had scarcely laid down 
when the brute sprang upon him and Ruyter 
(for both lay under one blanket), with his ap¬ 
palling, murderous roar, and, roaring as he lay, 
grappled him with his fearful claws, and kept 
biting him on the breast and shoulder, all the 
while feeling for his nook; having got hold of 
which, ho at ones dragged him away backward 
round the bush into the dense shade. 

As the lion lay upon the unfortunate man, ha 
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ftintly oried, “ Help me, help me i Oh God 1 
men, help me I” Alter which the fearful beast 
got a hold of his neck, and then all was still, 
except that his comrades heard the bones of his 
neck oracking between the teeth of the lion. 
John Sttdblus had lain with his back to the file 
* on the opposite side, and on hearing the lion he 
sprang up, and, seizing a large flaming brand, 
had belabored him on the head with the burning 
wood; but the brute did not take any notice of 
lum. The Bushman had a narrow escape; he 
was not altogether scatheless, the lion having 
inflicted two gashes in his seat with his claws. 

The next morning, just as the day began to 
dawn, wo heard the lion dragging something 
up the river side, unddir cover of the bonk. 
We drove the cattle out of the kraal, and then 
proceeded to inspect the scene of the night’s 
awfiil tragedy. In the hollow, where the lion 
had lain consuming his prey, we found one leg 
of the unfortunate Hendric, bitten off below the 
knee, the shoe still on his foot; the gross and 
bushes were all stained with his bloody and 
fragments of his pea-coat lay around. Poor 
Hendric I I knew the fragments of that old 
coat, and had often marked them banging in the 
dense covers where the eleph^t, had charged 
after my unfortunate afler-rider. Hendric was 
by far the best man 1 had about my wagons, 
of a most cheerful disposition, a flrst-ratc wag¬ 
on-driver, fearless in the field, ever active, will¬ 
ing, and obliging: his loss to us all was very 
serious. J. felt confounded and utterly sick in 
my heart; I could not remain at the wagons, 
so I resolved to go after elephants to divert ray 
mind. I had that morning heard them break¬ 
ing the trees on the opposite side of the river. 
I accordingly told the natives of the villt^e of 
my intentions, and having ordered my people 
to devote the day to fortifying the kraal, started 
with Piet and Ruyter as my after-riders. It 
was a very cool day. We crossed the river, 
and at once took up the fresh spoor of a troop 
of bull elephants. These bulls unfortunately 
joined a troop of cows, and when we came on 
them the dogs attacked the cows, and the bulls 
were ofi* in a moment, before wc could even 
see them. One remarkably fine old cow charg¬ 
ed the dogs. I hunted this cow, and finished 
her with two shots from the saddle. Being 
anxious to return my people before night, 
I did not attempt to follow the troop. My fol¬ 
lowers were not a little gratified to see me re¬ 
turning, for terror had taken hold of their minds, 
and they expected that the lion would return, 
and, emboldened by the success of the preceding 
night, would prove still more daring in his at¬ 
tack. The lion would most certainly have re¬ 
turned, but fate had otherwise ordained. My 
health had been better in the last three days; 
myb^lf'was leaving me, but I was, of course, 
sfilnn^ weak. It would still be two hours 
HjUlelhe sun would set, and, feeling refreshed 
a little rest, and able for farther work, 1 
'’Ordered the steeds to be saddled, and went in 
search of the lion. j 


I 1 took John and Corey as after-riders, armed, 
and a party of the natives followed np the spoor 
and led the dogs. The lion had dragged the 
remains of poor Hendric along a native foot¬ 
path that led up the river side. We found 
fragments of his coot all along the spoor, and 
at last the mangled coat itself. About six 
hundred yards from our camp a dry river’s 
coarse joined the Limpopo. At this spot was 
much shade, cover, and heaps of dry reeds and 
trees deposited by the Limpopo in some great 
flood. The lion had left the foot-path and en¬ 
tered this secluded spot. I at once felt con¬ 
vinced that we were upon him, and ordered the 
natives to make loose the dogs. These walked 
suspiciously forward on the spoor, and next 
minute began to spring about, barking angrily, 
with all their hair bristling on their backs: a 
crash upon the dry reeds immediately followed 
—it was the lion bounding away. 

Several of the dogs were extremely afraid of 
him, and kept rushing continually backward and 
springing aloft to obtain a view. I now pressed 
forward and urged them on; old Argyll and 
Bles to«|g||p his spoor in gallant style, and led 
on the oSw dogs. Then commenced a .short 
but lively and glorious chase, whoso conclusion 
was the only small satisfaction that 1 could ob¬ 
tain to answer for the horrors of the preceding 
evening. The lion held up the river’s bank 
for a short di.stance, and took away through 
some wait-a-bit thorn cover, the be.st bo could 
find, but neverthele.ss open. Here, in two min¬ 
utes, the dogs were up with him, and ho turned 
and stood at bay. As 1 approached, he stood, 
his horrid head right to mo, with open jaw.s, 
growling fiercely, his toil waving from side to 
side. * 

On beholding him my blood boiled with rage. 
I wished that I could take him alive and torture 
him, and, setting my teeth, I dashed my steed 
forward within thirty yards of him and shouted, 
“ Your, time is up, old fellow.” I halted my 
horse, and, placing my rifle to my shoulder, 
waited for a broadside. This the next moment 
he exposed, when I sent a bullet through his 
shoulder and dropped him on the spot. He 
rose, however, again, when I finished him with 
a second in the breast. The Bakalahari now 
came up in wonder and delight. 1 ordered 
John to cut off his head and forepaws and bring 
them to the wagons, and, mounting my horse, 
galloped home, having l>een absent about fifteen 
minutes. When the Bakalahari women heard 
that the man-eater was dead, they all com¬ 
menced dancing about with joy, calling me 
their father. 


[From Howitf ■ Country Year-Book.] 

THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN CHARNWOOD 
FOREST. 

NE fine, blustering, autumn day, a quiet and 
venerable-looking old gentleman might be 
seen, with stick in hand, taking his way thrbugh 
the streets of Leicester. If any one bad fol* 
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loafed him, they vrould have found him direct¬ 
ing his-steps toward that side of the town which 
•f leads to Chamwood. The old gentleman, who 
was a Quaker, took his way leisurely, but 
thoughtfully, stopping every now and then to 
see what the farmers’ men were about, who 
were plowing up the stubbles to prepare for 
another year’s crop. He paused, also, at this 
and that farm-house, evidently having a pleas¬ 
ure in the sight of good fat cattle, and in the 
flocks of poultiy—^ibwls, ducks, geese, and tur¬ 
keys, busy about the barn-door, where the sound 
of the flail, or the swipple, as they there term it, 
was already heard busily knocking out the corn 
of the last bountiful harvest. Our old friend—a 
Friend—for though you, dear reader, do not know 
b1m, he was both at the time wo speak of—our 
old friend, again trudging on, would pause on 
the brow of a hill, at a stile, or on some rustic 
bridge, casting its little obliging arch over a 
brooklet, and inhale the fresh autumnal air; and 
after looking round him, nod to himself, as if to 
say, “ Ay, all good, all beautiful I” and so ho 
went on again. But it would not be long before 
he would 1)0 arrested again by cla|||ps of rich, 
jetty blackberries, hanging from .scffli old haw¬ 
thorn hedge; or by clusters of nuts, hanging by 
the wayside, through the copse. In all those nat¬ 
ural beauties our old wayfarer seemed to have 
the o)ijnyment of a child. Blackberries went 
into bis mouth, and nuts into his pockets; and 
so, with a (^uiet, inquiring, and thoughtful, yet 
thoughtfully cheerful look, the good old man 
W'cnt on. 

Ho seemed l)ound for a long walk, and yet 
to be in no hurry. In one place he stopped to 
talk to a very old laborer, who was clearing 
out a ditch; and if you had been near, you 
would have beard that their discourse was of 
the past dat’s, and the changes in that part of the 
country, which the old laborer thought were very 
much for the worse. And worse they were for 
him: for formerly he w’as young and fulj of life; 
and now he was old and nearly empty of life. 
Then he was buoyant, sang songs, made love, 
went to wakes and merry-makings; now his 
wooing days, and his marrying days, and his 
marri^ days were over. His good old dame, 
who in those young, buxom days was a round- 
faced, rosy, plump, and light-hearted damsel, I 
was dead, and his children were married, and 
had enough to do. In those days, the poor fol¬ 
low was strong and lusty, had no fear and no 
care; in these, he was weak and tottering; had 
boon pulled and harassed a thousand ways; and 
was left, as he said, like an old dry kex—4. e. a 
hemlock or cow-parsnip stalk, hollovy and dry, 
to be knocked down and trodden into the dust 
some day. 

Yes, sure enough, those past dap were much 
hotter dap than these days were to him. No 
comparison. But Mr. John Basford, onr old 
wanderer, was taking a more cheerful view of 
things, and telling the nearly worn-out laborer, 
that when the night came there followed morn-: 
ing, and that the next would be a heavenly j 
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morning, shining on hills of glory, on waters of 
life, on cities of the blest,* where no sun rose, 
and no sun set; and whore every joyful creature 
of joyful youth, who had been dear to him, and 
true to him and God, would again meet him, 
and make times such as should cause songs of 
praise to spring out of his heart, just as flowers 
spring out of a vernal tree in the rekindled 
warmth of the sun. 

The old laborer leaned reverently on his spade 
as the worthy man talked to him. His gray 
locks, uncovered at his labor by any hat, were 
tossed in the autumn wind. His dim eye was 
fixed cn the distant sky, that rolled its dark 
masses of clouds on the gale, and the deep 
wrinkles of his pale aftd feeble temples seemed 
to grow deeper at the thoughts passing within 
him. He was listening os to a sermon, which 
brought together his youth and his age; his 
past and his future; and there were verified on 
that spot words which Jesus Christ spoke nearly 
two thousand 3 ’ears ago—“ Wherever two or 
three arc met together in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them.” 

Ho was in the midst of the two only. There 
was a temple there in those open fields, sancti¬ 
fied by two pious hearts, which no ringing of 
bells, no sound of solemn organ, nor voice of 
congregated prayers, nor any preacher but the 
ever-present and invisible One, who there and 
then fulfilled His promise and was gracious, 
could have made more holy. 

Our old friend again turned to s%t forward; 
he shook the old laborer kindly by the band, 
and there was a gaze of astonishment in the old 
man’s face—the stranger had not only cheered 
him by his words, but left something to cheer 
him when he was gone. 

The Friend now went on with a more de¬ 
termined step. He skirted the memorable park 
of Bradgate, famous for the abode of Lady Jane 
Grey, and the visit of her schoolmaster, Roger 
Ascham. He went on into a region of woods 
and hills. At some seven or eight miles from 
Leicester, he drew near a solitary farm-house, 
within the ancient limits of the forest of Charn- 
wood. It was certainly a lonely place amid the 
woodlands and the wild autumn fields. Evening 
was fast dropping down; and as the shade of 
night foil on the scene, the wind tossed more 
ru-shingly the boughs of the thick trees, and 
roared down the rocky vnllcy. John Basford 
went up to the farm-house, however, as if that 
was the object of his journey, and a woman 
opening it at his knock, ho soon disappeared 
within. 

Now our old friend was a perfect .stranger 
hero; had never been here before; had no ac¬ 
quaintance nor actual business with the inhab¬ 
itants, though any one watching his progress 
hither would have been quite satisfied that he 
was not wandering without an object. But ho 
merely stated that he was somewhat fatigued 
with his walk from the town, and requested 
leave to rest awhile. In such a place, such a 
request is readily, and even gladly granted. 
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There was a cheerful fire burning on a bright, bat did not press the matter farther at the mo- 
olean hearth. The^ kettle was singing on the ment. He contented himself with turning the 
hob for tea, and the contrast of the in>door com- conversation quietly upon this subject, and after 
fort was sensibly heightened by the wild gloom a while found the farmer and his wife confirm 
without. The farmer’s wife, who had admitted to him every thing that he had heard. Once 
the stranger, soon went out, and called her hus- more then, and as incidentally, he expressed 
I band from the fold-yard. He was a plain, hearty his regret that he could not gratify the cariosity 
sort of man; gave our friend a hearty shake of which had brought him so far; and, before the 
the hand, sate down, and began to converse, time for retiring arrived, again ventured to ex- 
A little time seemed to establish a friendly in- press how much what he had now heard had 
terest between the stranger and the farmer and increased his previous desire to pass a night in 
his wife. John Basford asked whether they that room. He did not profess to believe him- 
would allow him to smoke a pipe, which was self invulnerable to fears of such a kind, but was 
not only readily accorded, but the farmer joined curious to convince himself of the actual exist- 
him. They smoked and talked alternately of cncc of spiritual agency of this character, 
the country and the town, Leicester being the The farmer and his wife steadily refused, 
farmer’s market, and as familiar to him as bis They declared that others who had come with 
own neighborhood. Ho soon came to know, the same wish, and had been allowed to gratify 
too, who his guest was, and expressed much it, had suflered such terrors as had made their 
pleasure in the visit. Tea was carried into the after-lives miserable. The lost of these guests 
parlor, and thither they all adjourned, for now was a clergyman, who received such a fright 
the farming men were coming into the kitchen, that ho sprang from his bed at midnight, bad 
where they sate for the evening. descended, gone into the stable, and saddling 

Tea over, the two gentlemen again had a his horse, had ridden away at full speed. Those 
^ pipe, and the conversation wandered over a things had^usrd them to refuse, and that firmly, 
multitude of things and people known to both, any fresh Isiieriment of the kind. 

But the night was come*down pitch dark. The .spirit visitation was described to bo gen- 
wild, and windy, and old John Basibrd had to erally this: At midnight, the stranger sleeping 
return to Leicester. in that room w'ould hear the latch of the doer 

“ To Leicester 1” exclaimed at once man and raised, and would in the dark perceive a light 
wife; “ to Leicester!” No such thing. He step enter, and, as with a stealthy tread, cross 
must stay where he was—where could he be the room, and approach the foot of the bed. 
better ? The curtains would be agitated, and something 

John £jasford confessed that that was true; would be perceived mounted on the bod, and 
he had great pleasure in conversing with them; proceeding up it, just upon the body of the per- 
but then, uus it not an unwarrantable liberty to .son in it. The supernatural visitant would then 
come to a stranger’s house, and make thus free? stretch itself full length on the ])crson of the 
*• Not in the least,” the farmer replied j “ the agitated guest, and the next moment ho wouSd 
freer the better!” feel an oppression at his chc.st, as of a night- 

The matter thus was settled, and the evening mare, and something extremely cold would touch 
wore on; but in the course of the evening, the his face. 

guest, whose simple manner, strong sense, and At this crisis, the terrified guest would usually 
deeply pious feeling, had made a most favorable utter a [earful shriek, and often go into a swoon, 
impression on his entertainers, hinted that he The whole family would be roused from their 
had heard some strange rumors regarding this beds by the alarm; but on no occasion had any 
house, and that, in truth, had been the cause traces of the cause of terror been found, thouttli 
which had attracted him thither. He had heard, the house, on such occasions, had been diligently 
in fact, that a particular chamber in this house and thoroughly searched. The annoying visit 
was haunted; and he had for a long time felt a was described as being by no means uniform, 
growing desire to pass a night in it. He now Sometimes it would nut take place for a very 
begged this favor n^ght be granted him. long time, so that they would begin to hope 

As he had opened this subject, an evident that there would be no more of it; but it would, 
cloud, and something of an unpleasant surprise, when least expected, oc-cur again. Few people 
had fallen on the countenances of both man and of late years, however, hod ventured to sleep in 
wife. It deepened as he proceeded; the far- that room, and never since the aforementioned 
mer had withdrawn his pipe from his mouth, clergyman was so terribly alarmed, about two 
and laid it on the table; and the woman had years ago, had it once boon occupied, 
risen, and looked uneasily at their guest. The ” Then,” .said John Basford, “ it is probable 
moment that he uttered the wish to sleep in the that the annoyance is done with forever. If the 
haunted room, both exclaimed in the same in- troublesome visitant was still occasionally pres- 
stant agginst it. ent it would, no doubt, take care to manifest 

“ No," never!” they exclaimed; “ never, on itself in some mode or place. It was necessary 
any consideration! They had made a firm re- to test the matter to see whether this particular 
solve on that point, which nothing would induce room was still subject to so strange a phenom- 
ihem to break through.” enon.” 

The guest expressed himself disappointed. This seemed to have an effect on the fanner 
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ud his wife. The old man urged hia suit all 
the more earnestly, and, afte'4larther show of 
extreme reluctance on the part of his entertain¬ 
ers, finally prevailed. 

The consent once being given, the farmer’s 
wife retired to moke the necessary arrangements. 
Our friend hoard sundry goirigs to and fro; but 
at length it was announced to him that all was 
ready; the farmer and his wife both repeating 
that they would be much better pleased if Mr. 
Bosford would be pleased to sleep in some other 
room. The old man, however, rcniaihod firm 
to his purpose; he was shown to his chamber, 
and the maid who led the way stood at some 
distance from the denoted door, and pointing to 
it, bade him good night, and hurried away. 

. Mr. Basford found himself alone in the haunted 
room, he looked round and discovered nothing that 
should make it differ from any other good and 
comfortable chamber, or that should give to some 
invisible agent so singular a propensity to dis¬ 
turb any innocent mortal that nocturnated in it. 
Whether he felt any nervous terrors, wo know 
not; but as he was come to see all that would 
or could occur there, he kept himself most vig¬ 
ilantly awake. Ho lay down in ^ very goml 
feather bed, extinguished his light, and waited 
in patience. Time and tide, as they will wait 
for no man, went on. All sounds of life ceased 
in the house; nothing could bo beard but the 
rushing wind without, and the bark of the yard- 
dog occasionally amid the laughing blast. Mid¬ 
night came, and found John Basford wide-awake 
(Uid watchfully expectant. Nothing stirred, but 
he lay still on the watch. At length—^was it 
so? Did he hear a rustling movement, as it 
were, near bis door, or was it his excited fancy ? 
He raised his head from his pillow, and listened 
intensely. Hush! there is something!—no!— 
it w'os his contagious mind ready to hear and 
sec—what ? There was an actual sound of the 
latch I He could hear it raised! Ho could 
not be mistaken. There was a sound as if his 
door was cautiously opened. List I it A'as true. 
There were soft, stealthy footsteps on the car¬ 
pet ; they came directly toward the bed ; they 
paused at its foot; the curtains w’ere agitated; 
there were steps on the bed; something crept— 
did not the heart and the very flesh of the rash 
old man now’ creep too ?—and upon him sank a 
palpable form, palpable from its pressure, for 
the night w’as dark as an oven. There was a 
heavy weight on his chest, and in th^ same 
instant something almost icy cold touched his 
face. 

With a sadden, convulsive action, the old 
man suddenly flung up his arms, clutched at 
the terrible object which thus oppressed him, 
and shouted with a loud cry, 

“ I have got him! I have got him I” 

There was a sound as of a deep growl, a 
vehement struggle, but John Basford held fast 
his hold, and felt that ho had something within 
it huge, shaggy, and powerful. Once more ho 
raised his voice loud enough to have roused the 
whole house; but it seemed no voice of terror. 
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but one of triumph and satbfaction. In the 
next instant, the farmer rushed into the room 
with a light in his hand, and revealed to John 
Basford Uiat he held in his arms the struggling 
form of a huge Newfoundland dog 1 

“Let him go, sir, in God’s name I” ex¬ 
claimed the farmer, on whoso brow drops of • 
real anguish stood, and glistened in the light of 
the candle “ Down stairs, Ceesar 1” and the 
dog, released from the hold of the Quaker, de¬ 
parted as if much ashamed. 

In the same instant, the farmer and his wife, 
who now also came in dressed, and evidently 
never Jiaving been to bed, were on their knees 
by the bedside. 

“You know’ it all, sir,” said the farmer; 
“you SCO through it. You were too deep and 
strong-minded to bo imposed on. We were, 
therefore, afraid of this w’hen you asked to sleep 
in this room. Promise us now, that while we 
live you will never reveal what you know ?” 

They then related to him, that this house and 
chambci had never been haunted by any other 
than this dog, which had been trained to play 
the part. That, for generations, their family 
had lived on this farm; but some years ago, 
their landlord having suddenly raised their rent 
to an amount: that they felt they could not give, 
they w’cro compelled to think of quitting the 
farm. This w’as to them an insuperable source 
of grief. It was the place that all their lives 
and memories were bound up with. They 
were extremely cast down. Suddenly it oc¬ 
curred to them to give an ill name to the house. 
They bit on this scheme, and, having practiced 
it well, did not long want an opportunity of try¬ 
ing it. It had succeeded beyond their expecta¬ 
tions. The fears of their guests were found to 
be of a force which completely blinded them t« 
any discovery of the truth. There had been 
occasions where they thought some clumsy ac¬ 
cident must have stripped away the delusion; 
but no 1 there seemed a thick vail of blindness, 
a fascination of terror cast over the strongest 
minds, which nothing could pierce through. 
Cose after case occurred; and the house and 
farm acquired such a character, that no money 
or consideration of any kind would have induced 
a fresh tenant to live there. The old tenants 
continued at their old rent; and the comfortable 
ghost stretched himself every night in a capa¬ 
cious kennel, without any need of disturbing his 
slumbers by calls to disturb those ol the guests 
of the haunted chamber. 

I Having made this revelation, the farmer and 
his wife again implored their guest to preservo 
their secret. 

Ho hesitated. 

“Nay," said he, “I think it would not be 
right to do that. That w’onld be to make my¬ 
self a parly to a public deception. It would bo 
n kind of fraud on the world and the landlord. 
It w’oiild servo to keep up those superstitious 
terrors which should bo as speedily as possible 
dissipated.” 

The farmer was m agony. Ho rose and 
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strode to uid fro in the room. His oountenanoe 
grew red and wrathful. He oast dark glanoes 
at his gnest, whom his wife continued to im¬ 
plore, and who sate silent, and, as it were, lost 
in reflection. 

“And do you think it a right thing, sir,-” 
• said the farmer, “ thus to force yourself into a 
stranger’s honso and family, and, in spite of the 
strongest wishe.s expressed to the contrary, into 
his very chambers, and that only to do him a 
ntischief ? Is that your religion, sir? I thought 
you hod something better in you than that. Am 
I now to think your mildness and piety were 
only so much hypocrisy put on to ruin me ?” 

“Nay, friend, I don’t want to ruin thee,” 
said the Quaker. * 

“ But min me you will, though, if you pub¬ 
lish this discovery. Out I must turn, and be 
vhe laughing-stock of the whole country to botit. 
Now, if that is what you mean, say so, and I 
shall know what sort of a man you are. Let 
me know at once whether you are an honest 
mao' or a cockatrice ?” 

“ My friend,” said the Quaker, “ canst thou 
call thyself an honest man, in practicing this de¬ 
ception for all these years, and depriving thy 
landlord of the rent he would ot|ierwise have 
got from another? And dost thou think it 
would be honest in me to assist in the continu¬ 
ance of this fraud ?” 

“ I rob the landlord of nothing,” replied the 
farmer. “ I pay a good, fair rent; but I don't 
want to qyit the old spot. And if you had not 
thrast yourself into this aflair, you would have 
had nothing to lay on your conscience concern¬ 
ing it. I must, let me tell you, look on it as a 
piooe of unwarrantable impertinence to come 
thus to my hnnse and be kindly treated only to 
turn .Tildas against me.” 

The word Judas seemed to hit the Friend a 
great blow. 

“A Judas!” 

“Yes—a Judas! a real Judas!” exclaimed 
the wife. “ Who could have thought it!” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Iho old man. “ I am no 
Judas. It is true, I forced myself into it; and 
if you pay the landlord an honest rent, why, I 
don’t know that it is any business of mine—at 
least while you live.” 

“That is all wo want,” replied the farmer, 
his countenance chfnging, and again flinging 
himself by his wife on hi.s knees by the bed- 
“ Promise us never to reveal it while we live, 
and we shall be quite safi.sfied. We have no 
children, and when we go, those may come to 
th’ old spot who will.” 

•• Promise me never to practice this trick 
again,” said John Ba.sibrd. 

“ We promise faithfully,” rejoined both farmer 
and wife. 

“ Then I promise too,” said the Friend, “ that 
not a whisper of what has pas.scd here shall 
pass my lips during your lifetime.” 

With wannest expressions of thanks, the far¬ 
mer and his vrife withdrew; and John Basfonl, 
having cleared the chamber of its mysteiy, lay 


down and pass^ one of the sweetest nights ha 
ever enjoyed. * 

The farmer and his wife lived a good many 
years after this, but they both died before Mr. 
Basford; and after their death, he related to his 
friends the facts which are here detailed. He, 
too, has passed, years ^o, to his longer night 
in the grave, and to the clearing np of greater 
mysteries than that of—the Haunted House of 
Charnwood Forest. 

[From Fraser's Magazlno-J 

LEDRU ROLLIN—BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH. 

EDRU ROLLIN is now in his forty-fourth 
or forty-fifth year, having boon born in 1806 
or 1807. He is the grandson of the famous 
Prestidigateur, or Conjurer Comus, who, about 
four or five-and-forty years ago, was in the 
acme of his fame. Daring the Consulate, and 
a considerable portion of the Empire, Comus 
traveled from one department of Franco to the 
other, and is even known to have extended his 
journeys beyond the Rhine and the Moselle on 
one side, ^nd beyond the Rhone and Garonne 
on the other. Of all the conjurors of his day ho 
was the most famous and the roost successful, 
always, of course, excepting that Corsican con¬ 
juror who ruled Ibr so many j'cars the destinies 
of France. From those who have seen that 
famous trickster, we have learned that the 
Charleses, the Alexandres, even the Rol>crt- 
Hondins, were children compared with the 
magical wonder-worker of the past generation. 
The fame of Comus was enormous, and his 
gains proportionate; and when ho had shuffled 
off this mortal coil it was found ho bad left to lis 
descendants a very ample—indeed, for France, 
a very largo fortune. Of the descendants in a 
right line, his grandson, Ledru Rollin, was his 
favorite, and to him the old man left the bulk of 
his fortiuie, which, durmg the minority of Ledru 
Rollin, 'grew to a sura amounting to nearly, if 
not fully, cf4000 per annum of our money. 

The scholastic education of the young man 
who was to inherit this considerable fortune, 
was nearly completed during the reign of Louis 
XVIII., and shortly after Charles X. a.scended 
the throne il commenfait a /dire $ur droit, as 
they phrase it in the pays Latin. Neither dur¬ 
ing the reign of Louis XVIII., nor indeed now, 
unless in the exact and physical sciences, does 
Paris afford a very solid and substantial educa¬ 
tion. Though the Roman pacts and historians 
are tolerably well studied and taught, yet little 
attention is paid to Greek literature. The phys¬ 
ical and exact sciences are unquestionably ad¬ 
mirably taught at the Polytechniqno and other 
schools; but neither at the College of St. Barbe, 
nor of Henry IV., can a pupil bo so well ground¬ 
ed in the rudiments and humanities as in our 
grammar and public schools. A studious, puns- 
taking, and docile youth, will, no doubt, learn a 
great deal, no matter where he has been placed 
in pupilage; but we have beard from a contem- 
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ponury of M. Rollin, that he vrw not particularly 
distinguished eitiier for his industiy or his docil> 
in early life. The earliest days of the reign 
of Charles X. saw M. Ledni Rollin an itudiant 
«« droit in Paris. Though the schools of law 
had been re-established daring the Consulate 
pretty much after the fashion in which they ex¬ 
isted in the time of Louis XIV., yet the appli¬ 
cation of the alumni was fitful and desultory, 
and perhaps there were no two classes in France, 
at the commencement of 1825, who were more 
imbued with the Voltarian philosophy, and the 
doctrines and principles of Rosseau, than the 
ileve$ of the schools of law and medicine. 

Under a king so skeptical and voluptuous, so 
much of a philosophe and pyrrhonhte, as Louis 
XVIII., such tendencies were likely to spread 
« themselves through all ranks of society—to per¬ 
meate from the very highest to the very lowest 
classes; and not all the lately acquired ascet¬ 
icism of the monarch, his successor, nor ail the 
cflTorts of the Jesuits, could restrain or control 
the tendencies of the etudianls en droit. What 
the law students were antecedently and subse¬ 
quent to 182.5, we know from the Phytiologie 
de P Homme de Loi; and it is not to he supposed 
that M. Ledru Rollin, with more ample pecun¬ 
iary means at command, very much diflered from 
his fellows. After undergoing a three years’ 
course of study, M. Rollin obtained a diploma 
as a licencie rn droit, and commenced his career 
as stagiare somewhere about the end of 1826, 
or the beginning of 1827. Toward the close 
of 1829, or in the first months of 1830, he was, 
we believe, placed on the roll of advocates; so 
that he was called to the bar, or, as they say in 
France, received an advocate, in his twenty- 
slcond or twenty-third year. 

The first years of an advocate, ^en in France, 
are generally passed in as enforced an idleness 
as in England. Clients come not to consult 
the greenhorn of the last t<*rm; nor does any 
avoue among our neighbor*, any more t^an any 
attorney among ourselves, fancy that an old 
head is to be found on young shoulders. The 
years 1830 and 1S31 were not marked by any 
oraioricul elTortof the author of the Decline of 
England; nor was it till 1832 that, being then 
one of the youngest of the bar of Paris, ho pre¬ 
pared and .signed an opinion against the placing 
of Paris in a state of siege consequent on the 
insurrections of June. Two years after he pre¬ 
pared a memoir, or factum, on the afiiiir of the 
Rue Transonian, and defended Dupoty, accused 
of complicite morale, a monstrous doctrine, in¬ 
vented by the Attorney-general Hebert. From 
1834 to 1841 he appeared as counsel in nearly 
all the cases of aneute or conspiracy where 
the individuals prosecuted were Republicans or 
^uosi-Republicuns. Meanwhile, he had become 
the proprietor'*and redacteur en chief of the 
Riforme newspaper, a political journal of an 
ultra-liberal — indeed, of a republican—com¬ 
plexion, which was then called of extreme 
opinions, as he had previously been editor of a 
legal newspaper called Journal du Palait. La 
VoL. I.—-No. 4—H a 


Riforme had been originally conducted by Code- 
iroy Cavaignao, the brother of the general, who 
continued editor till the period of the fatal illness 
which preceded his death. The defense of 
Dupoty, tried and sentenced under the ministry 
of Thiers to five years’ imprisonment, as a reg¬ 
icide, because a letter was found open in the’ 
letter-box of the paper of which ho was editor, 
addressed to him by a man said to be implicated 
in the conspiracy of Quenisset, naturally brought 
M. Rollin into contact with many of the writers 
in La Reforme; and these persons, among 
others Guinard Arago, Etienne Arago, and 
Flocofl, induced him to embark some portion 
of his fortune in the paper. From one step he 
was led on to another, and ultimately became 
one of the chief, indeed, is not the chief propri¬ 
etor. The speculation was far fr^ successful 
in a pecuniary sense; but M. Rellin, in further¬ 
ance of his opinions, continued for some years to 
disburse considerable sums in the support of the 
journal. By this be no doubt increased his 
popularity and his credit ■with the republican 
party, but it can not be denied that he very 
materially injured his private fortune. In the 
earlier portion of his career M. Rollin was, it is 
known, not indisposed to seek a seat in the cham¬ 
ber under iho auspieies of M. Barrot, but sub¬ 
sequently to his connection with the Reform*, 
he bad himself become thoroughly known to the 
I extreme party in the departments, and on the 
drath of Gamier Pages the elder, was elected 
m 1841 for Le Mans, in the department of La 
Sarthe. 

In addressing the electors after his return, M. 
Rollin delivered a speech much more republican 
than monarchical. For this he was sentenced 
to four months’ imprisonment, but the sentence 
w'as appealed against and annulled on a techni¬ 
cal ground, and the honorable member was ul¬ 
timately acquitted by the Cour d’Assizes of 
Angers. 

The parliamentary debut of M. Rollin took 
place in 1842. His first speech was delivered 
oil the subject of the seerct-service money. The 
elocution was easy and flowing, the manner 
oratorical, the style somewhat turgid and bom¬ 
bastic. But in the coarse of the scs.sion M. 
Rollin improved, and his discourse on the modi¬ 
fication of the criminal law, on other legal sub¬ 
jects, and on railways, wore more sober speci¬ 
mens of style. In 1843 and 1844 M. Rollin 
frequently spoke; but though his speeches were 
a good deal talked of outside the walls of the 
chamber, tlicy produced little eflbct within it. 
Nevertheless, it was plain to cvoiy candid ob¬ 
server that ho possessed many of the requisites 
of the orator——a good voice, a copious flow of 
words, considorubie energy and enthusiasm, a 
sanguiiio temperament and jovial'and generous 
disposition. In the sessions of 1845-46, M. 
Rollin took a .still more prominent part. His 
purse, his house in the Rue Tournon, his 
counsels and advice, were all placed at the 
service of the men of the movement; and by 
the beginning of 1847 ho seemed to bo acknowl- 
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edged by the extreme party aS' its most con- 
spicaons and popuiai' member. Such, indebd, 
was his position when the electoral reform ban* 
quets, on a large scale, began to take place in 
the autumn of 1847. These banquets, promoted 
and forwarded by the principal members of the 
'opposition to serve the cause of electoral reform, 
were looked on by M. Rollin and his friends in 
another light. While Odillon Barrot, Duvergier 
d’jlauranne, and others, sought by means of them 
to produce an enlarged constituenoy, the mem* 
her for Sarthe looked not merely to functional, 
but to organic reform—^not merely to an en¬ 
largement of the constituency, but to a Change 
in the form of the government. The desire of 
Barrot was a la veriti^ a la tincerite de$ institu¬ 
tions eonquiscs en Julliet 1830; whereas the 
desire of Rollin was, a Vamelioration dcs classes 
laborieuses: ttw one was willing to go on with 
the dynasty of L^uis Philippe and the Constitu¬ 
tion of July improved hy diffusion and extension 
of the franchise, the oiher looked to a democratic 
and social republic. The result is now known. 
It is not here our purpose to go over the events 
of the Revolution of Febru*ry, 1848, but wo 
may be permitted to observe, that the combina¬ 
tions by which that event was alToctcd were 
ramified and extensive, and were long silently 
and secretly in motion. 

The personal history of Ledru Rollin, since 
Febniary, 1848, is well known and patent n all 
the worli He was the ante damnee of the 
Provi.sionai Government—the man whose ex¬ 
treme opinions, intemperate circulars, and vehe¬ 
ment patronage of persons professing the political 
creed of Robespierre—indisposed all motlcrate 
men to rally around the new system. It vras 
in covering Ledru Rollin with the shield of his 
popularity that Lamartine lost his own, and that 
lie ceased to be the political idol of a people of 
whom he must ever bo regai'dcd as one of the 
literary glories and illustrations. On the disso¬ 
lution of the Provisional Government, Ledru 
Rollin constituted himself one of the leaders of 
the movement party. In ready powers of .speech 
and in popularity no man stood higher; but he 
did not possess the power of restraining his fol¬ 
lowers or of holding them in hand, and the result 
was, that instead of being their leader be became 
their instrument. Food of applause, ambitious 
of distinction, timidf»y nature, destitute of pluek, 
and of that rarer virtue moral courage,'Ledru 
Rollin, to avoid the imputation of faint-hearted¬ 
ness, put himself in the foreground, but the 
measures of his followers being ill-taken, the 
plot in which he W'as mixed up egregiously 
failed, and he is now in consequence an exile in 
England. 

) [Prom Chambers's Edinburgh JonmsL] 

A CHIP FROM A SAILOR’S LOG. 

T was a dead calm—not a breath of air—the 
sails flapped idly against the masts; the helm 
hod lost its power, and the ship turned her head 
how and where she liked. The heat was intense. 


BO much so, that the chief mate had told the boat¬ 
swain to keep the watch out of the sun; but the 
watch below found it too warm to sleep, and 
'were tormented with thirst, which they could 
not gratify till the water was served out. They 
had drunk all the previous day’s allowance; and 
now tliat their scuttle but was dry, there was 
nothing left for them but endurance. Some of 
the seamen had congregated on the top-gallant 
forecastle, where they gazed on the clear blue 
water with longing eyes. 

“ How cool and clear it looks,” said a tall, 
powerful young seaman; “ I don’t think there 
are many sharks about; what do you .<=ny for a 
bath, lads?” 

“ That for the sharks!” burst almost simul¬ 
taneously from the parched lips of the group's 
“ we’ll have a jolly good bath when the second 
mate goes in to dinner.” In about half an hour 
the dinner-bell rang. The boatswain took 
charge of the deck; some twenty .sailors were 
now stripped, except a pair of light duck trow.s- 
ers; among the rest was a tall, powerful, coast- 
of-Africa nigger of the name of Leigh: they 
used to Joke him, and call him Sambo. 

“You m> swim to-day, Ned?” said he, ad¬ 
dressing me. “Feared of shark, heh? Shark 
nebher bite me. Suppose 1 meet shark in water, 

I swim after him—him run like dcbbel.” I M'as 
tempted, and, like the rest, was soon ready. In 
quick succession we jumped off the spritsail j'ard, 
the black leading. We had scarcely been in the 
water five minutes, when some voice in-board 
tried out, “ A shark ! a shark!” In an instant 
every one of the swimmers came tumbling up 
the ship’s sides, half mad with fright, the gal¬ 
lant black among the rest. It was a fal.so 
alarm. We felt angry with ourselves for being 
frightened, aii|rry with tho.se who had frightened 
ns, and furioas with those who had langlicd at 
us. In another moment we were all again in 
the water, the black and myself swimming 
distiinqp from the ship. For two successive 
voyages there had been a .sort of rivalry be¬ 
tween ns: each fancied that he was the best 
swimmer, and wo were n&w testing onr .speed. 

Well done, Ned ! cried sosno of the sailors 
from the foreeastle. “Go it, Sambo!” cried 
some others. We were both straining our ut¬ 
most excited by the cheers of our rcspcetivo 
partisans. Suddenly the voice of the boatswai:. 
was heard shouting, “A .shark ! a shark! Corno 
back for God’s sake 1” 

“Lay aft, and lower the cutter down,” then 
came faintly on our car. The race instanllv 
ceased. As yet, we only half believed what 
we heard, our recent fright being still fresh in 
our memories. 

“ Swim, for God’s sake!” cried the captain, 
who wa.s now on deck; “ he has not yet seen 
you. The boat, if possible, will get between 
you and him. Strike out, lads, for God’s sake!” 
My heart stoorl still: I felt weaker than a child 
as I gazed witli horror at the dorsal fin of a 
large shark on the starboard quarter. Though 
in the water, the perspiration dropped from me 
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like rain: the black was striking out like mad on their banks, with many a lily and flower of 
for the ship. oar proudest gardens. *He traveled in Spain 

“ Swim, Ned—swim!” cried several voices; and Portugal, and was in Lisbon when the great 
“they never take black when they can get earthquake shook his house oyer his head. He 
while.” fled. The streets reeled; the boases fell; 

I did swim, and that desperately; the water church towers dashed down in thunder across, 
foamed past me. I soon breasted the black, his path. There were flying crowds, shrieks, 
but could not head him. We both strained and dust, and darkness. But ho fled on. Tho 
every nerve to be first, for we each fancied the farther, the more misery. Crowds filled the 
last man would be taken. Yet we scarcely fields when he reached them—naked, half-qa* 
seemed to move: the ship appeared as far as kod, terrified, starving, and looking in vain for a 
ever from ns. We were both powerful swim* refuge. He fled across tho hills, and gazed, 
mers, and both of qs swam in tho French way The whole huge city rocked and staggered be- 
callcd la brasse, or hand over hand, in English, low. ’There were clouds of dust, columns of 
There was something the matter with tho boat’s flame, tho thunder of down-crashing buildings, 
falls, and they could nut lower her. the wild cries of men. He suffered amid ten 

. “ He sees you now 1” was shouted; “ ho is thousand sullering outcasts, 
after you 1” Oh the agony of that moment 1 1 At length, the tumult ceased; the earth be¬ 
thought of every thing at the same instant, at came stable. With other ruined and carious 
least so it seemed to mo then. Scones long men be climbed over the heaps of desolation in 
forgotten rushed through my brain with the quest of what once was his home, and the de- 
rapidity of lightning, yet in the midst of this pository of his proj»orty. His servant was no- 
1 was striking out miully for tho ship. Each where to be seen : Thompson felt that he must 
moment I fancied 1 could feel the pilot-fish certainly have been killed. After many days’ 
touching me, and I almast screamed with qnest, and many' uncertainties, he found tho spot 
agony. We were now not ten yards from the where his house had stood; it was a heap of 
ship : fifty ropes were thrown to us ; but, as if rubbish. Hi^ servant and merchandise lay bc- 
by mutual instinct, we swam fur tho same. ncath it. He had money enough, or credit 
“ Hurra! they are saved!—they are along- enough, to set to work men to clear away some 
side!'’ was shouted by the eager crew. Wo of the fallen materials, and to explore whether 
both grasped tho rope at the same time: a slight any amount of property were recoverable, 
struggle ensued; I had tho higlic-t hold. He- What is that sound ? A subterranean, or sub- 
gnrdie.ss of every thing but my' own safety', I ruinan, voice? Tho workmen stop, and arc 
placed my feet on tho black's shoulders, scram- ready to fly with fear. Thompson exhorts 
bled up the side, and fell cxhnu.stcd on tho deck. Ihcni, and they work on. But again that 
The negro followed roaring with pain, for the voice! No human creature can be living there, 
shark bad taken away part of his heel. Since Tho laborers again turn to fly. They arc a poor, 
tken, I have never bathed at sea; nor, I believe, ignorant, and superstitious crew; but Thomp- 
has Sambo been c\ or hoard again to a.sscrt that i .son’s commands, and Thompson’s gold, arrest 
ho would swim after a shark if he met one in tho ' them. They work on, and out walks Thomp- 


water. son’s living servant, still in the body, though a 

_ - --body not much more substantial than a ghost. 

[i-rom llowlu'B Country Yeur-Iiook ], All cry, “ How have you managed to live ?” 

THE TWO THOMPSONS. ^ 

wine; but now I want bread, meat, every 

JY the wayside, not far from the town of j thing!” and tho living skeleton walked stag- 

J Mansfield—on a high and ln'atliy ground,' gcringly on, and looked voraciously for .shops 

which gives a far-off view of tho minster of and loaves, and saw only brickbats and rums. 

Lincoln—you may behold a little elump of trees, Thomp.son recovered his goods, and retreat- 

ciieirelcd by a wall. That is called Tiio.mi-- cd as soon os passible to his native land. Here, 


vo.n's Giuve. But who is this Tliompson; and !in his native town, tho memory of tho earth- 
wliy lies he so far from his fellows? In ground | quake still haunted him. Ho used almost daily 
uiicunsccratcd; in the desert, or on tho verge, to hasten out of tho place, and up the forest 
of it—for cultivation now approaches it? The hill, where he imagined that he saw Lisbon 
poor man and his wants spread themselves, reeling, tottering, churches Hilling, and men 
and corn and jmlatoes crowd upon Thompson's flying. But he saw only the red tiles of some 
grave. But who is this Thompson; and why thousand peaceful hon.ses, and tho twirling of 
lies ho here ? I a dozen windmill sails. Here he chose his 

In tho town of Mansfield there was a poor burial-ground; walled it, and planted it, and loft 
boy, and this poor boy become employed in a special directions for his burial. The grave 
hosier’s warehhuso. From tho worobouse his should be deep, and tho spades of resurrsotion- 
assiduity and probity sent him to the counting- men disappointed by repeated layers of straw, 
house; from the counting-house, abroad. Ho | not easy to dig through. In the church-yard 
traveled to carry stockings to the Asiatic and 1 of Mansfield, meantime, ho found the grave of 
the people of tho south. Ho saile^ up tlio riv-1 his parents, and honored it with an ioclosore of 
srs of Persia, and saw the tulips growing wild ' iron palisades. 
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He died. How ? Not in travel; not in sail¬ 
ing over the ocean, ndir up tulip-mai^ined rivers 
of Persia or Arabia Felix; nor yet in an earth- j 
cpiake— bnt in the dream of one. One night he 
was heard crying in a voice of horror, “ There I 
•there !—fly! fly!—^tho town shakes I the hoose' 
falls I Ha! the earth o]Mns!—away !” Then 
the voice ceased; but in the morning it was 
found that he had rolled out of bed, legged be¬ 
tween the bedstead and the wall, and there, 
like a sandbag wedged in a windy crevice, he 
was— dead! 

There is, therefore, a dead Thompson in 
Sherwood Forest, where no clergyman laid him, 
and yet he sleeps; and |here is also a living 
Thompson. j 

In the village of Edwinstowe, on the very 
verge of the beautiful old Birklan^ there stands 
a painter’s house. In his little parlor you And 
books, and water-color-paintings on the walls, 
which show that the ptunter has road and looked 
about him in the world. And yet he is but a 
house-painter, who owes his establishment hero 
to his love of nature rather than to his love of 
art. In the neighboring Dnkery, some one of 
the wealthy wanted a piece of oak-painting 
done j but he was dissatisfied with the style in 
which painters now paint oak; a stylo very 
splendid, but ns much resembling genuine oak 
as a frying-pan resembles the moon. Christo¬ 
pher Thompson determined to try his hand; 
and for this purpose he did not put himself to 
school to A>me great master of the art, who had 
copied the copy of a hundred consecutive copies 
of a piece of oak, till the thing produced was 
very fine, but like no wood that ever grew or 
ever will grow. Christopher Thompson went 
to nature. He got a piece of well-figured, real 
oak, well planed and polished, and copied it 
precisely. When the different specimens of the 
diflerent painters were presented to the afore¬ 
said party, he found only one specimen at all 
like oak, and that was Thompson’s. The whole 
crowd of master house-painters were exaspera¬ 
ted and amazed. Such a fellow preferred to 
them! No; they were wrong; it was nature 
that vras preferred. 

Christopher Thompson was a self-taught paint¬ 
er. He had been tossed about the world in a 
variety of characters—errand-boy, brickmakers’ 
boy, potter, shipwright, sailor, sawyer, strolling 
player; and here be finally settled down as 
painter, and, having achieved a trade, he turned 
author, and wrote his life, 'fhat life— The 
Aviobiography of an Artisan —^is one of the best 
written and most interesting books of its class 
that we ever read. It is foil of the difiiculties 
of a poor man’s life, and of the resolute spirit 
that conquers them. It is, moreover, full of a 
desire to enlighten, elevate, and in every way 
better the condition of bis fellow-men. Chris¬ 
topher Thompson is not satisfied to have made 
his own way; he is anxious to pave the way 
for the whole struggling population. He is a 
zealous politician, and advocate of the Odd Fel¬ 
low system, as calculated to link men together 


and give them power, while it gives them a 
stimulus to social improvement. He has labored 
to difiRise a love of reading, and to establish 
mechanics’ libraries in neglected and obscure 
places. 

Behold the Thompson of Edwinstowe. Time, 
in eight-and-forty years, has whitened his hair, 
though it has left the coIm' of health on his 
cheek, and the fire of intelligence in his eye. 
With a well-built frame and figure, and a come¬ 
ly countenance, there is a buoyancy of step, 
an energy of manner about him, that agree 
with what he has written of his life and aspira¬ 
tions. Such are the men that England is now, 
ever and anon, in every nook and corner of the 
island, producing. She produces them becauso 
they are needed. They are the awakeners whf» 
are to stir up the sluggish to what the time de¬ 
mands of them. 

The two Thompsons of Sherwood are types 
of their ages. He of the grave—^lies solitary 
and apart from his race. He lived to earn 
money—his thought was for himself—end there 
he sleeps, alone in his glory—such as it is. He 
was no worse, nay, he was better than many of 
his contenrporaries. He hod no lack of benev¬ 
olence ; but trade and the spirit of his age, cold 
and unsympathetic, absorbed him. He was con¬ 
tent to lie alone in the desert, amid the heath 
“that knows not when good oometh,” and 
where the lonely raven perches on the blasted 
tree. 

The living Thompson is, too, the man of hi” 
age: for it is an age of awakening enterprise, 
of wider views, of stronger sympathies. Hr 
lives and works, not for himself alone. Hi> 
motto is Progress; and while the forest w’hi— 
pers to him of the past, books and his own heRrt 
commune with him of the future. Such men 
belong to both. When the present becomes 
the past, their work will survive them; and 
their tomb will not be a desert, but the grate¬ 
ful memories of improved men. May thev 
spring up in every hamlet, and carry knowl- 
edge and refinement to every cottage fireside ! 

[From Five Years’ Hunting Adventures in South Africa | 

HABITS OF THE AFRICAN LION. 

HE night of the 19th was to me rather a 
memorable one, as being the first on which 1 
had the satisfaction of hearing the deep-toned 
thunder of the lion’s roar. Although there was n<i 
one near to inform me by what beast the haughty 
and imprassivc sounds which echoed througii 
the wilderness were produced, I had little dif¬ 
ficulty in divining. There was no mistake aliout 
it; and on hearing it I at once knew, a.” well 
as if accustomed to the sound from my infancy, 
that the appalling roar which w'as uttered with¬ 
in half a mile of mo was no other than that ol 
the mighty and terrible king of beasts.' Although 
the dignified and truly monarchical appearance 
of the lion has long rendered him famoas among 
his fellow quadrupeds, and his appearance ano 
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ktbttfl have oftener been desoribed by abler pens 
than mine, nevertheless I ooniuder that a few 
remarks, resulting from my own personal ex¬ 
perience, formed by a tolerable long acquaint¬ 
ance with him, both by day and by night, may 
not prove uninteresting to the reader. There 
is something so noble and imposing in the pres¬ 
ence of ^e lion, when seen walking with dig¬ 
nified self-possession, free and undaunted, on his 
native soil, that no description can convey an ad¬ 
equate idea of his striking appearance. The lion 
is exquisitely formed by nature for the predatory 
habits which he is destined to pursue. Com¬ 
bining in comparatively small compass the qual¬ 
ities of power and agility, he is enabled, by means 
of the tremendous machinery with which nature 
has gifted him, easily to overcome and destroy 
almost every beast of the forest, however supe¬ 
rior to him in weight and stature. 

Though considerably under four feet in height, 
he has little difficulty in dashing to the ground 
and overcoming the lofty and apparently power, 
ful girafle, whose head towers above the trees 
of the forest, and whoso skin is nearly an inch 
in thickness. The lion is the constan,t attendant 
of the vast herds of buflaloes which frequent the 
interminable forests of the interior; and a full- 
grown one, so long as his teeth are unbroken, 
generally proves a match for an old bull buffalo, 
which in size and strength greatly surpasses the 
most powerful creed of English cattle: the lion 
also preys on all the larger varieties of the an¬ 
telopes, and on both varieties of the gnoo. The 
zebra, which is met with in large herds through¬ 
out the interior, is also a favorite object of his 
pursuit. 

• Lions do not refuse, as has been asserted, to 
feast upon the venison that they have not killed 
themselves. 1 have repeatedly discovered lions 
of all ages 'which had taken possession of, and 
were feasting upon, the carcasses of various 
game quadrupeds which had fallen before my 
riffc. The lion is veiy generally diffused through¬ 
out the secluded parts of Southern Africa. He 
is, however, nowhere met with in great abund¬ 
ance, it being very rare to find more than three, 
or even two, families of lions frequenting the 
same district and drinking at the same fountain. 
When a greater number were met with, I remark¬ 
ed that it was owing to long-protracted droughts, 
which, by drying nearly all the foimtains, had 
compelled the game of various districts to crowd 
the remaining springs, and the lions, according 
to their custom, followed in the wake, it is a 
common thing to come upon a full-grown lion 
and lioness associating with throe or four large 
young ones nearly full-grown; at other times, 
full-grown males will be found associating and 
hunting together in a happy state of frien^hip: 
two, three, and four full-grown male lions may 
thus be discovered consorting together. 

The male lion is adorned with a long, rank, 
shaggy mane, which in some instances, almost 
sweeps the ground. The color of these manes 
varies, some being very dark, and others of a 
golden yellow. This appearance has given rise to 


I a prevailing opinion among the boers that there 
I are two distinct varieties of lions, which they 
distinguish by the respective names of “ Schwart 
fore life” and “ Chiel fore lifethis idea, how¬ 
ever, is erroneous. The color of the lion’s mane 
is generally influenced by his age. He attains i 
his mane in the third year of his existence. 1 
have remarked that at first it is of a yellowish 
color; in the prime of life it is blackest, and 
when he has numbered many years, but still is 
in the full enjoyment of his power, it assumes 
a yellowish-gray, pepper-and-salt sort of color. 
These pld fellows are cunning and dangerous, 
and most to be dreaded. The females are utter¬ 
ly destitute of a mane, being covered 'with a short, 
thick, glossy coat of tawny hair. The manes 
and coats of lions frequenting open-lying districts 
utterly destitute of trees, such as the borders of 
the great Kalahari desert, are more rank and 
handsome than those inhabiting forest districts. 

One of the most striking things connected 
with the lion is his voice, which is extremely 
grand and peculiarly striking. It consists at 
times of a low, deep moaning, repeated five or 
six times, ending in faintly audible sighs; at 
other times he startles the forest with loud, 
deep-toned, scllcmn roars, repeated five or six times 
in quick succession, each increasing in loudness 
to the third or fourth, when his voice dies away 
in five or six low, mufilcd sounds, very much 
resembling distant thunder. At times, and not 
unfrequently, a troop may be heard ^roaring in 
concert, one assuming the lead, and two, three, 
or four more regularly taking up their parts, like 
persons singing a catch. Like our Scottish 
stags at the rutting season, they roar loudest in 
cold, frosty nights; but on no occasions are their 
voices to bo heard in such perfection, or so in¬ 
tensely powerful, as when two or three strange 
troops of lions approach a fountmn to drink at 
the same time. When this occurs, every mem¬ 
ber of each troop sounds a bold roar of defiance 
at the opposite parties; and when one roars, all 
roar together, and each seems to vie with his 
comrades in the intensity end power of his voice. 

The power and grandeur of these nocturnal 
forest concerts is inconceivably striking and 
pleasing to the hunter’s ear. The effect, I may 
remark, is greatly enhanced when the hearer 
happens to be situated in the depths of the forest, 
at the dead hour of midnight, unaccompanied 
by any attendant, and ensconced within twenty 
yards of the fountain which the surrounding 
troops of lions are approaching. Such has been 
my situation many scores of times; and though 
1 am allowed to have a tolerable good taste for 
music, I consider the catches with which I was 
then regaled as the sweetest and most natural 
I ever heard. 

As a general rule, lions roar daring the night; 
their sighing moons commenoing as the shades 
of evening envelop the forest, and continuing at 
intervals throughout the night. In distant and 
secluded regions, however, I have constantly 
heard them roaring loudly as late as nine and 
ten o’clock on a bright sunny morning. In hazy 
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and rainy weather thay are to be heard at every 
hoar in the day, bat their roar is snbdaed. It often 
happens that when two strange male lions meet 
at a foantain, a terrific combat ensues, which not 
unfreqaently ends in the death of one of them.’ 

•The habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal; 
daring the day he lies concealed beneath the 
shade of some low, bushy tree or wide-spread¬ 
ing bush, either in the level forest or on the 
mbuntain side. He is also partial to lofty reeds, 
or fields of long, rank, yellow grass, such as 
occur in low-lying vleys. From these haunts 
he sallies forth when the sun goes down, and 
commences his nightly prowl. When he is 
successful in his beat and'has secured his prey, 
he does not roar much that night, only uttering 
occasionally a few low moans; that is, provided 
no intruders approach him, otherwise the case 
would be very different. 

Lions are ever most active, daring, and pre¬ 
suming in dark and stormy nights, and conse¬ 
quently, on such occasions, the traveler ought 
more particularly to be on his guard. I re¬ 
marked a fact connected with the lions’ hour of 
drinking peculiar to themselves; they seemed 
unwilling to visit the fountains wit^ good moon¬ 
light. Thus, when the moon rose earl}', the 
lions deferred their hour of watering until late 
in the morning; and when the moon rose late, 
they drank at a very early hour in the night. 

By this acute system many a grisly lion saved 
his bacon, ^nd is now luxuriating in the forests 
of South Africa, which had otherwise fallen by 
the barrels of my “ Westley Richards.” Owing 
to the tawny color of the coat with which nature 
has robed him, he is perfectly invisible in the 
dark; and although I have often heard them 
loudly lapping the water under my very nose, 
not twenty yards from me, I could not possibly 
make out so much as the outline of their forms. 

When a thirsty lion comes to water, he stretches 
out his massive arms, lies down on hLs breast to 
drink, and makes a loud lapping noise in drinking 
not to be mistaken. He continues lapping up the 
water for a long while, and four or five times dur¬ 
ing the proceeding he pauses for half a minute as 
if to take breath. One thing conspicuous about 
them is thev eyes, which, in a dark night, glow 
like two balls of fire. The female is more fierce 
and active than the ynale, as a general rule. 

Lionesses which have never bad young are 
much more dangerous than those which have. 

At no time is the lion so much to be dreaded as 
when his partner has got small young ones. At 
that .season he knows no fear, and, in the cool¬ 
est and most intrepid manner, he will face a 
thousand men. A remarkable instance of this 
kind came under my own observation, which 
confirmed the reports I had before hoard from 
the natives. One day, when out elephant¬ 
hunting in the territory of the “ Baseleka,” ac¬ 
companied by two hundred and fifty men, I was 
astonished suddenly to behold a majestic lion^ 
slowly and steadily advancing toward us with a of the rifle, arc indispensable to him w'ho would 
dignified step and undaunted bearing, the most I shine in the overpowcriogly exciting pastime 
noble and imposing that can be conceived.' of hunting this justly-celebrated king of beasts 


Lashing his tail from side to side, and growling 
haughtily, his terribly expressive eye resolutely 
fixed upon us, and displaying a show of ivory 
well calculated to inspire terror among the timid 
“Beohuanas,” he approached. A headlong 
flight of the two hundred and fifty men was the 
immediate result; and, in the confusion of the 
moment, four couples of my dogs, which they 
had been leading, were allowed to escape in 
their couples. These instantly faced the lion, 
who, finding that by his bold bearing he had 
succeeded in putting his enemies to flight, now 
became solicitous for the safety of his little 
family, with which the lioness was retreating in 
the background. Facing about, be followed 
after them with a haughty and independent 
step, growling fiercely at the dogs which trotted 
along on either side of him. Three troops of 
elephants having been discovered a few minutes 
previous to this, upon which I was marching for 
the attack, I, with the most heartfelt reluctance, 
reserved my fire. On running down the hill 
side to endeavm* to recall my dogs, I observed, 
for the first time, the retreating lioness with four 
cubs. Abput twenty minutes afterward two 
noble elephants repaid my forbearance. 

Among Indian Nimrods, a certain class of 
royal tigers is dignified with the appellation of 
“ man-eaters.” These are tigers which, having 
once tasted human flesh, show a predilection for 
the same, and such characters are very naturally 
famed and dreaded among the natives. Elderly 
gentlemen of similar tastes and habits arc ooca- 
sionally met with among the lions in the interior 
of South Africa, and the danger of such neigh¬ 
bors may be easily imagined. I account for 
lions first acquiring this taste in the following 
manner: the Bechuana tribes of the far intenor 
do not bury their dead, but unceremoniously 
carry them forth, and leave them lying exposed 
in the forest or on the plain, a prey to the lion 
and hysena, or the jacked and vulture; and 1 can 
readily 'imagine that a lion, having thus once 
tasted human flesh, would have little hesitation, 
when opportunity presented itself, of springing 
upon and carrying off the unwary traveler or 
“ Bechuana” inhabiting his country. Be this as 
it may, man-eaters occur; and on my fourth 
hunting expedition, a horrible tragedy was act¬ 
ed one dark night in my little lonely camp by 
one of these formidable characters, which de¬ 
prived me, in the far wilderness, of my most 
valuable servant. In winding up these few ob¬ 
servations on the lion, which I trust will not 
have been tiresome to the reader, I may remark 
that lion-hunting, under any circumstances, is 
decidedly a dangerous pursuit. It may never¬ 
theless be followed, to a certain extent, with 
comparative safety l»y those who have naturally 
a turn for that sort of thing. A rocklessnc.ss of 
death, perfect coolness and .self-posse.ssion, ar 
acquaintance with the disposition and manners 
of lions, and a tolerable knowledge of the use 
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[From Dickctu’i Huuaehold Wordi.] 

THE OLD CHURCH-YARD TREE. 

A PUOSE POEM. 

T here is an oU yow tree which stands by 
the wall in a dark quiet corner of the church¬ 
yard. 

And a child was at play beneath its wide- 
spreading branches, one fine day in the early 
spring. He had his lap full of flowers, which 
the fields and lanes hod supplied him with, and 
he was humming a tune to himself as he wove 
them into garlands. 

And a little girl at play among the tomb¬ 
stones crept near to listen; but the boy was so 
intent upon his garland, that he did not hear the 
gentle footsteps, as they trod softly over the 
fresh green gras-s. When his work was finished, 
and all the flowers that were in his lap were 
w’oven together in one long wreath, he started 
up to measure its length upon the ground, and 
then he saw the little girl, as she stood with 
her eyes fixed upon him. Ho did not move or 
speak, but thought to himself that she looked 
very beautiful as she stood there with her flaxen 
ringlets hanging down upon her neck. The 
little girl was so startled b}- his sudden move¬ 
ment, that she let fall all the flowers she had 
collected in her apron, and ran away as fast a.s 
she could. But the boy was older and taller 
than she, and soon caught her, and coaxed her 
to come back and plaj' with him, and help him 
to make more garlands; and from th.at time 
they -saw each other nearly every day, and be¬ 
came great friends. 

Twenty years parsed away. Again, ho was 
seated beneath the old yew tree in the church¬ 
yard. 

It was summer now; bright, beautiful sum¬ 
mer, with the birds singing, and the flowers 
covering the ground, and scenting the air with 
their perfume. • 

But he wa.s not alone now, nor did the little 
girl steal near on tijitoe, fearful of being heard. 
She was seated by his side, and his arm was 
round her, and she looked up into his face, and 
smiled as she whispered: “ The first evening of 
our lives wo tvere ever together wa.s passed 
liere: we will spend the first evening of our 
w'edded life in the same quiet, happ}' place.” 
And ho drew her closer to him os she spoke. 

The summer is gone; and the autumn; and 
twenty more summers and autumns have pass¬ 
ed away since that evening, in the old church¬ 
yard. 

A young man, on a bright moonlight night, 
comes reeling through the little white gate, and 
stumbling over the graves. He shouts and ho 
sings, and is, presently followed by others like 
unto himself, or worse. So, they all laugh at 
the dark solemn head of the yew tree, and 
throw stones up at the place where the moon 
has silvered the boughs. 

Those, same boughs are again .silvered by the 
moon, and they droop over his mother’s grave. 


There is a little stone wluch boars this inscrip¬ 
tion : 

“ HER HEART BRAKE IN SILENCE.” 

But the silence of the church-yard is now 
broken by a voice—not of the youth—nor a» 
voice of laughter and ribaldry. 

“My son! dost thou see this grave? and 
dost thou read the record in anguish, whereof 
may come repentance ?” 

“Of what should I repent?" answers the 
son; “ and why should my young ambition for 
fame relax in its strength because my mother 
was old and weak ?” 

“Is this indeed ojir son?” says the father, 
bending in agony over the grave of his beloved. 

“ I can well believe I am notoxclairaeth 
the youth. “ It is well that you have brought 
me here to say so. Our natures are unlike; 
our courses must bo opposite. Your way lieth 
here—^mine yonder!” 

So the son left the father kneeling by the 
grave. 

Again a few years arc passed. It is winter, 
with a roaring wind and a thick gray fog. The 
graves in the church-yard are covered with 
snow, and there are great icicles in the church- 
porch. The wind now carries a swathe of 
snow along the tops of the graves, as though 
the “sheeted dead” were at some melancholy 
play; and hark! the icicles fall with a crash 
and jingle, like a solemn mockery of the echo of 
the unseemly mirth of one vrho is liow coming 
to his final re.st. 

There are two graves near the old yew tree; 
and the grass has overgrown them. A third is 
close b}'; and the dark earth at each side ha.s 
just been thrown up. The bearers come; with 
a heavy pace they move along; the coffin 
hcavelh up and down, as they step over the 
intervening graves. 

Grief and old age had seized upon the father, 
and worn out his life; and premature decay 
.soon seized upon the son, and gnawed away his 
vain ambition, and his useless strength, till he 
prayed to be borne, not the way yonder that 
was most opposite to his father and his mother, 
but even the same way they had gone—the way 
which leads to the Old Church-yard Tree. 


THE ENGLISH PEASANT. 

BY HOWITT. 

T he English peasant is generally reckoned a 
very simple, monotonous animal; and most 
people, when thej^have called him a clowui, or 
a country-hob, think they have described him. 
If you see a picture of him, ho is a long, silly¬ 
looking fellow, in a straw hat, a white slop, and 
a pair of ankle-boots, with a bill in his hand— 
just ns the London artist sees him in the juxta- 
luetropnliliiii districts; and that is the'English 
[jpasaiit. They who have gone farther into En¬ 
gland, however-, than Surrey, Kent, or Middle¬ 
sex, hare seen the English peasant in some 
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difibnHit under a good many diflerent blue, with a width nearly as ample as a sailor’s, 

aspects ; and they who will take the trouble to and not only guiltier of the foppery of being 
reooUeot what they have heard of him, will^find strapped down, but if ho find the mad rather 
him a rafher multifarious creature. He is, in dirty, or the grass dewy, they are turned up 
troth, a vmy Protean personage. What is he, three or four inches at the bottom, so as to show 
in fimt ? A day-laborer, a woodman, a jdow- the lining. On those days, he has a hat of 
man, a wagoner, a collier, a worker in reread modern shape, that has very lately cost him 
and canal making, a gamekeeper, a poacher, on four-and-sixpence; and if be fancy himself rather 
iooendiaty, a oharcoal-burner, a keeper of vil- handsome, or stands well with the w<OTon, he 
lage ale-houses, and Tom-aad-Jerrys; a tramp, J cocks it a little on one side, and wears it with a 
a pauper, pacing sullenly in the court-yard of a I knowing air. He wears the collar of bis coarse 
pari^-onion, or working in his frieze jacket on shirt up on a holiday, and his darning handker- 
some parish-farm; a boatman, a road-side stone- chief round his neck puts forth dangling ends of 
breaker, a quarryman, a journeyman brickfayer, an extra length, like streamers. The roost 
or his clerk; a shepherd, a drover, a rat-catcher, troublesorao business of a full-dress day is to 
a mole-catcher, and a hundred other things; in know what to do with his hands. He is dread- 
my one of which, he is as different from the fully at a loss where to pot them. On other 
sheepish, straw-hatted, and ankle-booted, bill- days, they have plenty of occupation with their 
holding fellow of the print-shop windows, ns a familiar implements, but to-day they are miser- 
oockney is from a Newcastle keelman. ably sensible of a vacuum; and, except he be 

In the matter of costume only, every different very old, ho wears no gloves. They are some- 
district presents him in a different shape. In times diving into his trowser-pookets, sometimes 
the counties round London, eastward and west- into his waistcoat-pocket, and at others into his 
ward, through Berkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, coat-pockets behind, turning his laps out like a 
ate., he is the white-slopped man of the London couple of tails. 

prints, with a longish, rosy-cheoked face, and a The greaf remedy for this inconvenienoe is a 
stupid, quiet manner. In Hertfordchire, Bed- stick, or a switch; and in the corner of his cot- 
fordshire, and in that direction, he sports his tage, between the clock-case and the wall, you 
olive-green slop, and his wide-awake, larking commonly see a stick of a description that indi¬ 
hat, bit-o’-blood, or v;hatever else the hatters cates its owner. It is on ash-plant, with a face 
oedl those round-crowned, tnrned-up-briiiuned cut on its knob; or a thick hazel, which a wood- 
felts of eighteen-pence or two shillings cost, bine has grown tightly round, and raised on it a 
which have*of late years so wonderfully taken spiral, serpentine swelling; or it is a switch, 
the fancy of the country-chaps. In the Midland that is famous for cutting off the heads of this- 
counties, especially Leicestershire, Derby, Not- ties, docks, and nettles, as he goes along, 
tingham, Warwick, and Staffordshire, he dons The women, in their paraphernalia, generally 
a tiue-slop, called the Newark frock, which is bear a nearer resemblance to their sisters of the, 
finely gathered in a square piece of puckerment town; the village dressmaker undertaking to 
on the back and breast, on the shoulders and at put them into the very newest fashion which 
the WTists; is adorned also, in those parts, with has reached that part of the country; and truly, 
flourishes of white thread, and as invariably has were it not for the genuine country manner in 
a little white heart stitched in at the bottom of which their clothes are thrown on, they might 
the slit at the neck. A man would not think pass very-well, too, at the market, 
himself a man, if be had not one of those slops. But the old men and old women, they are of 
which are the first things that he sees at a the ancient world, truly. There they go, totter- 
market or a fair, hung aloft at the end of the ing and stooping along to church I It is now 
sk^vender’s stall, on a crossed polo, and waving their longest journey. The old man leans heav- 
about like a scarecrow in the wind. ily on his stout .stick. His thin white hair covers 

Under this he generally wears a coarse blue bis shoulders; his ooat, with largo steel buttons, 
jacket, a red or yellow shag waistcoat, stout and square-out collar, has an antique air; his 
blue worsted stockings,^tall laced ankle-boots, breeches are of leather, and worn bright with 
and corduroy breeches or trowsers. A red age, standing up at the knees, like the lids of 
handkerchief round his neck is bis delight, with tankards; and his loose shoes have large steel 
two good long ends dangling in front. In many buckles. By his side, comes on his old dame, 
other parts of the country, he wears no slop at with her little, old-fashioned black bonnet; her 
all, but a corduroy or fustian jacket, with oapa- gown, of a largo flowery pattern, pulled up 
cious pockets, and buttons of giant size. through the pocket-hole, showing a well-quilted 

That is his every-day, work-a-day style; but petticoat, black stockings, bigb-heeled shoes, 
see him on a Sunday, or a holiday—see him and large buckles also. She has on a black- 
turn out to church, wake, or fair—4here’s a mode cloak, edged with okl-fashionejjl lace, oare- 
beau for you 1 If he has not his best slop on, fully darned; or if winter, her warm red cloak, 
which has never yet been defiled by touch of with a narrow edging of for down the front, 
labor, he is oonspionous in his blue, brown, or You see, in fancy, the oaken chest in which that 
olive-green coat, and waistcoat of glaring color drapery has been kept for the last half century j 
—eeaiiet, or blue, or green striped—but it must and you wonder who is to wear it next. Not 
be showy; and a pair of trowsers, generally their children—^for the fashions of this wwld aro 
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changed; the; moat be oot down into primitive 
raiment i‘or the grandchildren. 

But who says the English peasant is doll and 
anvariod in his character ? To be sure, he has 
not the wild wit, the voluble tongue, the reck¬ 
less Ibndnoss for laughing, dancing, carousing, 
and shillalying of tho Irish peasant; nor the 
grave, plodding habits and intelligence of tho 
Scotch one. He may be stud, in his own 
phraseology, to be “betwixt and between.” 
He has wit enough when it is wanted; he can 
be merry enough when there is occasion; he is 
ready for a row when his blood is well up; and 
he will take to his book, if you will give him a 
schoolmaster. What is he, indeed, but the 
rough block of English character ? Hew him 
out of the quarry of ignorance; dig him out of 
the slough of everlasting labor; chisel him, and 
polish him; and he will come out whatever you 
please. What is the stuff of which your armies 
have been chiefly made, but this English peas¬ 
ant? Who won your Cressys, your Aginoourts, 
your Quebccs, your Indies, East and West, and 
your Waterloos, but the English peasant, trimmed 
and trained into the game-cock of war? How 
many of tliom have been carried off to man 
your fleets, to win your Camperdowns and 
Trafalgar ? and when they came ashore again, 
were no longer the simple, slouching Simons of 
the village; but jolly tars, with rolling gait, 
quid in mouth, glazed hats, with crowns of one 
inch high, and brims of five wide, and with as 
' much glib slang, and glib money to treat the 
girls with, as any Jack of them all. 

Gowper has drawn a capital picture of the 
ease and perfection with which the clownish 
clyy'salis may bo metamorphosed into tho scarlet 
moth of war. Catch the animal young, and you 
may turn him into any shape you please. He 
will learn to wear silk stockings, scarlet plush 
breeches, collarless coats, with silver buttons; 
and swing open a gate with a grace, or stand 
behind my lady’s carriage with his wand, as 
smoothly impudent as any of the tribe. Ho 
will clerk it with a pen behind his ear; or mount 
a pulpit, as Stephen Duck, the thresher, did, if 
you will only give him tho chance. The fault 
is not in him, it is in fortune. Ho has rioh fal¬ 
lows in his soul, if any body thought them worth 
turning. But keep him down, and don’t press 
him too hard; feed him pretty well, and give 
him plenty of work; and, like one of his com¬ 
panions, the cart-hor.se, he will drudge on till 
the day of his death. 

So in the north of England, where they give 
him a cottage and his food, and keep no more 
of his species than will just do tho work, letting 
all the rest march off to tho Tyne collieries; he 
is a very patient creature; and if they did not 
show him books, would not wince at all. So in 
tne fens of Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and 
Huntingdon, and on many a fat and clayey level 
of England, where there are no resident gentry, 
and but here and there a farm-house, you may 
meet the English peasant in his most sluggish 
and benumbed condition. He is then a long¬ 


legged, Btarmg creature, considerably “lower* 
than the angels,” who, if'you ask him a ques¬ 
tion, gapes like an Indian frog, which, when its 
mouth is open, has its head half off; and neither 
understand your language, nor, if he did, could 
grasp your ideas. Ha is there a walking lump,, 
a thing with members, but very little member¬ 
ship with the intellectual wm-ld; but with a 
soul os stagnant as one of his own dykes. All 
that has been wanted in him has been cultivated, 
and is there—good sturdy limbs, to plow and 
sow, reap and mow, and feed bullocks; and 
even in those operations, his sinews have been 
half-superseded by machinery. There never 
was any need of his.mind; and, therefore, it 
never has been minded. 

This is the English peasant, where there is 
nobody to breathe a soul into the clod. But 
what is be where there are thousands of the 
wealthy and the wise? What is he round 
London—the great, the noble, and the enlight¬ 
ened ? Pretty much tho same, and from pretty 
much tho same causes. Few trouble themselves 
about him. He feels that he is a mere serf, 
among the great and free; a mere machine in 
the hands of the mighty, who use him as such. 
He secs the bunshine of grandeur, but he does 
not feel its warmth. Ho hears that the great 
folks are w'iso; but all he knows is, that their 
wisdom does not trouble itself about his ignor¬ 
ance. He asks, with “ Tho Farmer’s Boy,” 

Whence comes this change, ungracious, irlfpomn, eoU t 
Whence this new grandeur that mine eyes behold?— 
The widening distance that I daily see? 

Has wealth done this ? Then wealth's a foe to me!— 
Foe to my rights, that leaves a powerful few 
Tho paths of cmulotian to pursue. 

Beneath the overwhelming sense of his position, 
that he belong.s to a neglected, despis^ caste, 
ho is, in tho locality alluded to, truly a dull 
fellow. That the peasant there is not an ass or 
a sheep, you only know by his standing on end. 
You hear no strains of country drollery, and no 
characters of curious or eccentric humor; all is 
dull, plodding, and lumpish. 

But go forth, my masters, to a greater dis¬ 
tance from the luminous capital of England; 
get away into the Midland and more Northern 
counties, where the pride of greatness is not so 
palpably before tho poor man’s eyes—whore the 
peasantry and villagers are numerous enough to 
keep one another in countenance; and there you 
shall find tho English peasant a “ happier and a 
wiser man.” Sunday-schools, and village day- 
schools, give him at least the ability to road the 
Bible. There, tho peasant feels that he is a 
man; he speaks in a broad dialect, indeed, but 
he is “a fellow of infinite jest.” Hear him in 
tho hay-field, in tho corn-field, at the harvest- 
supper, or by the village ale-house fire, if he be 
not very refined, he is, nevertheless, a very in¬ 
dependent fellow. Look at the man indeed! 
None of your long, lanky fellows, with a sleepy 
visage; but a sturdy, square-built ohap, propped 
on a pair of legs, that have self-will, and the 
spirit of Hampden in them, as plain as the riba 
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of the gray-worsted stockings that cover them. 
What thews, what sinews, what a pair of calves/ 
why, they more resemble a couple of full-grown 
bssUsI See to his salutation, as he passes any 
of bis neighbors—hear it. Does he touch his 
•hat, and bow his head, and look down, as the 
great man goes by in his carriage ? No 1 ho 
leaves that to the cowed bumpkin of the south. 
He looks his rich neighbor full in the face, with 
a‘fearless, but respectful gaze, and bolts from 
his manly breast a hearty, “Good day to ye, 
air I” To his other neighbor, his equal in 
worldly matters, ho extends his broad hand, and 
gives him a .shake that is felt to the bottom of 
the heart. “ Well, and how are you, John ?— 
and how’s Molly, and all the little ankle-biters ? 
—and how goes the pig on, and the garden— j 
oh?” 

Let me hear the dialogue of those two brave 
fellows; there is the soul of England’s brightest 
days in it. I am sick of slavish poverty on the 
one hand, and callous pride on the other. I 
yearn for the sound of language breathed from 
the lungs of humble independence, and the cor¬ 
dial, earnest greetings of poor, but warm-hearted 
men, as I long for the breeze of the mountains 
and the sea. Ob! I doubt much ff this 

Bold pcasantiy, a conntiy's pride, 

is lowered in its tone, both of heart-wholeness, 
boldness, and aflection, by the harsh times and 
harsh measures that have passed over every 
district, even the most favored; or why all these 
emigrations, and why all these parish-unions ? 
What, then, is not the English peasant what he 
was ? If I went among them where I used to 
go, should 1 not find the same merry groups 
seated among the sheaves, or under the hedge¬ 
rows, full of laughter, and full of droll anecdotes 
of all the country round ? Should I not hear of 
the farmer who never wrote but one letter in 
bis life, and that was to a gentleman forty miles 
off; who, on oiiening it, and nut being able to 
puzzle out more than the name and address of 
his correspondent, mounted his horse in his vex¬ 
ation, and rode all the way to ask the farmer to 
read the letter himself; and he could not do it 
—could not read his own writing? Should 1 
not hear Jonathan Moore, the stout old mower, 
rallied on his addres^to the bull, when it pur¬ 
sued him till he escaped into a tree? How 
Jonathan, sitting across a branch, looked down 
with the utmost contempt on the bull, and en¬ 
deavored to convince him that he was a bully 
and a coward ? “ My 1 what a vaporing cow¬ 

ard art thou! Where’s the fairness, where’s 
the equalness of the match ? I tell thee, my 
heart’s good enough; but what’s my strength 
to thine?” 

Should 1 not once more hear the hundred- 
times-told .story of .fockey Dawes, and the man 
who sold him his horse? Should I not hear 
these, and scores of such anecdotes, that show 
the simple life of the district, and yet have more 
hearty merriment in them than much liner stories 
in much finer places? Hard times and hard 


measures may have quenched some of the an¬ 
cient hilarity of the English peasnat, and struck 
a silence into lungs that were wont to “crow 
like chanticleer;” yeti will not believe but that, 
in many a sweet and picturesque district, on 
many a brown moor-land, in many a lar-off glen 
and dale of our wilder and more primitive dis¬ 
tricts, where the peasantry are almost the sole 
inhabitants—whether shepherds, laborers, hew¬ 
ers of wood, or drawers of waters— 

The ancient spirit is not dead; 

that homely and loving groups gather round 
evening fire.s, beneath low and smoky rafters; 
and feel that they have labor and care enough, 
as their fathers had, but that they have the pride 
of homes, hearts, and sympathies still. 

Let England take care that these are the 
portion of the English peasant, and he 'i^ill 
never cease to show himself the noblest peasant 
on the face of the earth. Is he not that, in his 
patience with penury with him, and old age, 
and the union before him ? Is he not that, when 
his landlord has given him his s^'mpathy ? When 
ho ha.s given him an allot.ment— who so grate¬ 
ful, so indtistrious, so provident, so contented, 
and so respectable? 

The English peasant has in his nature all the 
elements of the English character. Give him 
ease, and who so readily pleased; UTong him, 
and who so desperate in his rage ? 

In his younger days, before the care of a 
family weighs on him, he is a clumsy, but a 
very light-hearted creature. To .see a number 
of young country fellows got into play together, 
always reminds one of a quantity of heavy cart¬ 
horses turned into a field on a Sunday. Thqy 
gallop, and kick, and scream. There is no 
malice, but a dreadful jeopardy of bruii^cs and 
broken ribs. Their play is truly called horse¬ 
play: it is all slaps and bangs, tripping-up, 
tumbles, and laughter. But to sec the young 
peasant'in his glory, you should sec him hasten¬ 
ing to the Michaelmas-fair, statute, bull-roasting, 
or mop. He has served his year; he has money 
in his pocket, his sweetheart on his arm, or he 
is sure to meet her at the fair. Whether he 
goes again to his old place or a new one, he will 
have a week’s holiday. Thus, on old Michael- 
mas-day, he and all his fellows, all the country 
over, are let loose, and are on the wly to the 
fair. The houses arc empty of them—the high¬ 
ways arc full of them; there they go, lads and 
lasses, streaming along, all in their finery, and 
with a world of laughter and loud talk. Sec, 
here they come, flocking into the market-town I 
And there, what preparations for them I shows, 
strolling theatres, stalls of all kinds—bearing 
clothes of all kinds, knives, combs, qucen-cakes, 
and gingerbread, and a hundred inventions to 
lure those hard-earned wages out of his fob. 
And ho dws not mean to bo stingy to-day; he 
will treat his las.s, and buy her a new gown into 
the bargain. Sec, how they go rolling on to¬ 
gether ! Ho holds up his elbow .sharply by hi.s 
side; she thrusts her arm through his, up to the 
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tlbow, and away they go—a walking miracle 
that they can walk together at all. As to keep, 
ing step, that is out of the question; but, besides 
this, they wag and roll about in such a way, 
that, keeping their arms tightly linked, it is 
amazing that they don’t pull off one or the 
other; bat they don’t. They shall see the 
shows, and stand all in a crowd before thorn, 
with open eyes and open mouths, wondering at 
the beauty of the d«mcing-womcn, and their 
gowns all over spangles, and at all the wit and 
grimaces, and somersets of harlequin and clown. 
They have bad a merry dinner and a dance, like 
a dance of elephants tmd hippopotami; and 
then— 

To-morrow to freeh fields and pastures new. 

And these are the men that become sullen 
and des))erate—that become poachers and in¬ 
cendiaries. How and why! It is not plenty 
and kind words that make them so? What, 
then? What makes tho wolves herd together, 
and descend from the Alps and tho Pyrenees ? 
What makes them desperate and voracious, blind 
with fury, and reveling with vengeance? Hun¬ 
ger and hardship! * 

When tho English peasant is gay, at ease, 
well-fed and clothed, what cares ho how many 
pheasants are in a wood, or ricks in a farmer’s 
yard ? When he has a dozen backs to clothe, 
and a dozen mouths to feed, and nothing to put 
on tho one, and little to put into the other— 
then that which seemed a mere playful puppy, 
suddenly starts up a snarling, red-cyed monster! 
How sullen he grows'! With what equal indif¬ 
ference he shoots down pheasants or game¬ 
keepers. How the man who so rcc.enlly held 
hp his head and laughed aloud, now sneaks, a 
villainous heud, with the dark lantern and tho 
match, to his neighbor’s rick! Monster! Can 
this be tho English peasant ? ’Tis tho same!— 
’tis tho very man! But w’hat has made him so? 
What has thus demonized, thus infuriated, thus 
converted him into a walking pestilence ? Vil¬ 
lain as be is, is he alone to blame?—or is there 
another ? 

[From the Dublin University Mngnziuo.] 

MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

[Continued from Page 3-10.] 

CHAPTER IX. 

A SCIlAFE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

HEN I reached the quarters of tho 6tat 
major, I found tho great court-yard of the 
“hotel” crowded with soldiers of every rank 
and arm of tho service. Some were newly- 
joined recruits waiting for the orders to he 
forwarded to^hoir respective regiments. Some 
woro invalids just issued from the hospital, some 
wore .sick and wounded on their way homeward. 
There were sergeants with billet rolls, nnd re¬ 
turns, and court-martial sentences. Adjutants 
with regimental documents, hastening hither 


and thither. Mounted orderlies, too, oontinnally 
came and went; all was bustle, movement, and 
confusion. Officers in staff uniforms called out 
the orders from the different windows, and di»> 
patches were sent off here and there with hot 
baste. The building was the ancient palace of, 
the dukes of Lorraine, and a splendid fonntain 
of white marble in the centre of the “Cour,” 
still showed the proud armorial bearings of that 
princely house. Around the sculptured base of 
this now were seated groups of soldiers ; their 
war-worn looks and piled arms contrasting 
strangely enough with the great porcelain vases 
of flodrering plants that still decorated the rich 
“plateau.” Chakos,,helmets, and great coats 
wore hung upon the orange trees. The heavy 
boots of the cuira.ssicr, the white leather apron 
of tho “sapeur,” were drying along the marble 
benches of tho terrace. The richly traceried 
veining of gilt iron-work, which separated the 
court from the garden, was actually covered 
with liclt.c, swords, bayonets, and horse gear, 
in every stage and process of cleaning. Within 
the garden itself, however, all was silent and 
still. Two sentries, who paced backward and 
forward beneath the “grille,” showing that the 
sj)c)t was to be rc.spectcd by those whose careless 
gestures and reckless air betrayed how little in¬ 
fluence the mere “genius of the place” would 
exercise over them. 

To mo, the interest of every thing was in¬ 
creasing ; and whether 1 lingered to listen to 
the raw remarks of the new rccruiq in wonder 
at all he saw, or stopped to hear the campaigning 
stories of the old’soldiers of tho army, I never 
wearied. Few, if any, knew whither they were 
going; perhaps to the north to join the army of 
Sambre; perhaps to the east, to tho force upon 
the Rhine. It might bo that they were destined 
for Italy: none cared! Meanwhile, at every 
moment, dctiiohments moved off. and their places 
were filled by fresh arrivals—all dusty and way¬ 
worn from the march. Some had scarcely time 
to oat a hurried morsel, when they were called 
on to “ fall in,” and again the word “ forward” 
was given. Such of tho infantry os appeared 
too weary for the march were sent on in great 
cliarrcttes drawn by six or eight horses, and 
capable of carrying forty men in each; and of 
these, there seemed to be no end. No sooner 
was one detachment away, than another suo- 
cceded. Whatever their destination, one thing 
seemed evident, tho urgency that called them 
was beyond tho common. For a while 1 forgot 
all about myself in the greater interest of the 
scene; but then came tho thought, that 1, too, 
should have my share in this onward movement, 
and now I set out to sock for my young friend, 
the “ Sous-Lieutenant.” 1 had not asked his 
name, but his regiment I knew' to he the 22d 
Chasseurs a Cheval. The uniform was light 
green, and easily enough to be recognizinl; yet 
nowhere was it to bo seen. There were cui¬ 
rassiers, and hussars, heavy dragoons, and cara- 
hiniers in abundance—every thing, in short, but 
what I sought. 
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At last I asked of an old quartermaster where 
the 22d were quartered, and heard, to my utter 
dismay, that they hod marched that morning at 
eight o’clock. There were two more squadrons 
eiqtected to arrive at noon, but the orders were 
that they were to proceed without further halt. 
* “ And whither to ?” asked I. 

“ To Treves, on the Moselle,” said he, and 
turned away as if be would not be questioned 
further. It was tnie that my young friend oould 
not have been much of a patron, yet the loss of 
him was deeply felt by me. He was to have 
introduced me to his colonel, who probably might 
have obtained the leave I desired at oncd; and 
now 1 knew no one, not one even to advise me 
how to act. 1 sat down upon a bench to think, 
but coukl resolve on nothing; the very sight of 
that busy scene bad now become a reproach to 
me. There were the veterans of a hundred 
battles hastening forward again to the field; 
there were the young soldiers just flushed with 
recent victory; oven the peasant boys were 
“ eager for the Cray;” but I alone was to have 
no part in the coming glory. The enthusiasm 
of all around only served to increase and deepen 
my depression. There was not one there, from 
the old and war-worn veteran of thesranks to the 
merest boy, with whom I would not gladly have 
exchanged fortunes. Soma hours passed over 
in these gloomy reveries, and when I looked up 
from the stupor my own thoughts had thrown 
over me, “ the Cour” was almost empty. A few 
sick soldiers waiting for their billets of leave, a 
few recruits not yet named to any corps, and a 
stray orderly or two standing beside Us horse, 
were all that remained. 

I arose to go away, but in my pre-occupation 
of mind, instead of turning toward the street, I 
passed beneath a large arch-way into another 
oourt of the building, somewhat smaller, but 
much richer in decoration and ornament than 
the outer one. After spending somo time ad¬ 
miring the quaint devices and grim heads which 
peeped out from all the architraves and friezes, 
my eye was caught by a low, arched door-way, 
in the middle of which was a small railed win¬ 
dow, like the grille of a convent. 1 approached, 
and perceived that it led into a garden, by a 
long, narrow walk of clipped yew, dense and 
upright as a wall. The trimly-raked gravel, 
the smooth surfaCb of the hedge, showed 
tiie oaro bestowed on the grounds to be a wide 
contrast to the neglect exhibited in the mansion 
itself; a narrow border of hyacinths and carna¬ 
tions ran along either side of the walk, the gor¬ 
geous blossoms appearing in strong relief against 
the back-ground of dark foliage. 

The door, as 1 leaned against it, gently 
yielded to the pressure of my arm, emd almost 
without knowing it, I found myself standing 
within the precincts of the garden. My first 
impulse, of course, was to retire and close the 
door again, but somehow, 1 never knew exactly 
why, I could not resist the desire to see a little 
mere of a scene so tempting. There was no 
mark of footsteps on the gravel, and I thought 


1 it likely the garden was empty. • On I went, 

I therefore, at first with cautious and uncertain 
steps; at lost, with more confidence, for as I 
issued from the hedge-walk, and reached an 
open space beyond, the solitude seemed un¬ 
broken. Fruit trees, loaded with their produce, 
stood in a closely shaven lawn, through which 
a small stream meandered, its banks plaqted 
with dafiTodills and water-lilies. Some pheasants 
moved about through the gross, but without 
alarm at my presence; while a young fawn 
boldly came over to me, and although in seem¬ 
ing disappointment at not finding an old friend, 

^ continued to walk beside me as I went. 

The grounds appeared of groat extent; paths 
led off in every direction; and while, in soma 
places, I oould perceive the glittering roof and' 
sides of a conservatory, in others, the humble 
culture of a vegetable garden was to be seen. 

I There was a wondrous fascination in the calm 
and tranquil solitude around; and coming, as it 
did, so immediately after the busy bustle of the 
“soldiering,” I soon not only forgot that I was 
an intruder there, but sufTored myself to wander 
“fancy free,” following out the thoughts each 
object suggested. I believe at that moment, if 
the choice were given me, I would rather have 
been the “ Adam of that Eden” than the proud¬ 
est of those generals that ever led a column to 
victory! Fortunately, or unfortunately—it would 
not be easy to decide which—^tbe alternative was 
not open to me. It was while I was still musing, 
I found myself at the foot of a little eminence, on 
which stood a tower, whoso height and position 
showed it had been built for the view it afforded 
over a vast tract of country. Even from where I 
stood, at its base, 1 could see over miles and miles of 
a great plain, with the main roods leading toward 
the north and eastward. This spot was also the 
boundary of the grounds, and«, portion of the old 
boulevard of the town formed the defense against 
the open country beyond. It wets a deep ditch, 
with side;? of sloping sward, cropped neatly, and 
kept in trimmest order; but, from its depth and 
width, forming a fence of a formidable kind. 1 
was peering cautiously down into the abyss, 
when 1 heard a voice so close to my ear, that 1 
started with surprise. I listened, and perceived 
that the speaker was directly above me; and 
leaning over the battlements at the top of the 
tower. 

“ You’re quite right, cried he, as he adjusted 
a tole.soopo to his eye, and directed his view 
toward the plain. He ha» gone wrong! He 
has taken the Strasbourg road, instead of the 
northern one.” 

An exclamation of anger followed these words; 
and now I saw the telescope passed to another 
hand, and to my astonishment, that of a lady. 

“Was there ever stupidity like that? He 
saw the map like the others, and yet—^Parbleu I 
it’s too bad!” 

I could perceive that a female voice made 
some rejoinder, but not distinguish the words; 
when the man again spoke: 

“ No, no; it’s all a blander of that old major ; 
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and here am I without an orderly to send after 
him. Diable I it u provoking.” 

“ Isn’t that one of your people at the foot of 
the tower?” said the lady, as she pointed to 
where I stood, praying for the earth to open, 
and elose over me; for as he movc(l his head 
to look down, I saw the epaulets of a stafr 
oflioer. 

“ Halloa!” cried he, “ are you on duty ?” 

“ No, sir; I was—” 

Not waiting for me to finish an explanation, 
he went on, 

“Follow that division of cavalry that has 
taken the Strasbourg road, and tell Major 
Roquelard that he has gone wrong; he should 
have turned off to the left at the suWbs. Lose 
no time, but away at once. Yon are mounted, 
of course?” 

“No, sir, my horse is at quarters; but I 
oan—” 

“ No, no; it will be too late,” he broke in 
again. “Take my troop horse, and bo off. 
You’ll find him in the stable, to your left.” 

Then turning to the lady I heard him say— 

“It may save Roquelard from an arrest.” 

I did not wait for more, but hurried off in the 
direction he had pointed. A short gravel vt'alk 
brought me in front of a low building, in the 
cottage style, but which, decorated with emblems 
of the cha.se, I guessed to be the stable. Not a 
groom was to bo seen; but the door being un¬ 
latched, I entered freely. Four largo and 
handsome horse-s were feeding at the racks, 
their glossy coats and long silky manes showing 
the care bestowed upon them. Which is the 
trooper ? thought I, as I surveyed them all with 
keen and sonitinizing eye. All my skill in such 
taafters was unable to decide the point; they 
seemed all alike valuable and handsome—in 
equally high condition, and exhibiting equal 
marks of careful treatment. Two were stamped 
on the haunches with the letters “ R. F.;” and 
these, of course, were cavalry horses. One was 
a powerful black horse, whoso strong quarters 
and deep chest bespoke great notion, while tho 
backward glances of his eye indicated the tem¬ 
per of a “tartar.” ^^king choice of him 
without an instant’s hesitation, 1 threw on the 
saddle, adjusted the stirrups to my own length, 
buckled tho bridle, and led him forth. In all 
my “school experience” I had never seen an 
animal that pleased me so much; his w'ell- 
arched neck and slightly-dipped back showed 
that an Arab cross had mingled with tho 
stronger qualities of tho Norman horse. I 
sprung to my saddle with delight; to bo astride 
such a beast was to kindle up all the enthusiasm 
of my nature, mid as I gra.spod the reins, and 
urged him forward, I was half vvild with excite¬ 
ment. 

Apparently the animal was accustomed to 
more gentle treatment, for he gavo a loud snort, 
such as a surprised or frightened horse will 
give, and then bounded forward onoe or twice, 
as if to dismount me. This failing, he reared 
«p perfectly straight, pawing madly, and threat- j 


ening even to fall backward. I saw that I had, 
indeed, selected a wicked one; for in every 
bound and spring, in every curvet and leap, the 
object was clearly to unseat tho rider. At one 
instant he would crouch, as if to lie down, and 
then bound up several feet in the air, with a toss 
up of his haunches that almost sent me over the’ 
head. At another he would spring from side to 
side, writhing and twisting like a fish, till tho 
saddle seemed actually slipping away from his 
^ithe body. Not only did 1 resist all theso 
attacks, but vigorously continued to punish wdth 
whip and spur the entire time—a proceeding, I 
could'easily see, he was not prepared for. At 
last, actually maddened with his inability to 
throw mo, and enraiged by my continuing to 
spur him, ho broke away, and dashing headlong 
forward, rushed into the very thickest of the 
grove. Fortunately for me, the trees were 
either shrubs or of stunted growth, so that I had 
only to keep my saddle to escape danger; but 
suddenly emerging from this, he gained the 
open sward, and as if his passion became more 
furious as ho indulged it, he threw up his head, 
and struck out in full gallop. I had but time 
to see that he was heading for the great fosse 
of the boulqvard, when wo were already on its 
brink. A shout, and a cry of I know not what, 
came from the tower; but I heard nothing more. 
Mad os the maddened animal himself, perhaps 
at that moment just as indiflerent to life, I 
dashed tho spurs into his fianks, and over we 
went, lighting on tho green sward ^ easily as 
a seagull on a wave. To all seeming, the ter- 
I rible leap had somewhat sobered him ; but on 
I me it had produced the very opposite efiect. I 
felt that I bad gained tho mastery, and resolved 
to n.so it. With unrelenting punbhmcnt, then, 
I rode him forward, taking the country as it lay 
straight before mo. Tho few fences which 
divided the great fields were too insignificant to 
bo called leaps, and he took them in the “sling” 
of his stretching gallop. He was now subdued, 
yielding to every turn of my wrist, and obeying 
every motive of my w'ill like an instinct. It 
may read like a potty victory; but he who has 
ever experienced the triumph over an enraged 
and powerful horse, well knows that few sensa¬ 
tions are more pleasurably exciting. High as 
is tho excitement of being borne ^ong in full 
speed, leaving village and spire, glen and river, 
bridge and mill behind you—^now careering up 
the mountain side, with the fresh breeze upon 
your brow; now diving into the dark forest, 
startling tho hare from her cover, and sending 
^ the wild deer scampering before you—it is still 
increased by the sense of a victory, by feeling 
that the mastery is with you, and that each 
bound of the noble beast l^neath you has its 
impulse in your own heart. 

Although the cavalry squadrons I was dis¬ 
patched to overtake had quitted Nancy four 
hours before, I came up with them in less than 
an hour, and inquiring for the oificor in com¬ 
mand, rode up to tho head of the division. He 
was a thin, gaunt-iooking, stern-featured man, 
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who listened to my message without changing a 
mnsole. • 

“ Who sent you with this order ?” said he. 

“ A general officer, sir, whoso name I don’t 
know; bat who told me to take hU own horse 
and follow you.” 

* “ Did he tell you to kill the animal, sir,” said 
ho, pointing to the heaving flanks and shaking 
tail of the exhausted beast. 

“ He bolted with me at first, major, and hav¬ 
ing cleared the ditch of the Boulevard, rode 
away with me.” 

” Why it’s Colonel Mahon’s Arab, ‘ Aleppo,’ 
said anotlier officer; what could have persuaded 
him to mount an orderly on a best worth ten 
thousand francs ?” * 

I thought I’d have fainted, as I heard these 
words; the whole consequences of my act 
revealed themselves before me, and I saw 
arrest, trial, sentence, imprisonment, and heaven 
knew what afterward, like a panorama rollmg 
out to my view. 

“ Tell the colonel, sir,” said the major, “that 
1 have taken the north road, intending to cross 
over at Beaumont; that the artillery trains have 
cut up the Metz road so deeply that cavalry 
can not travel; tell him that I thaqk him much 
for his politeness in forwarding this dispatch to 
me; and tell him, that I regret the rules of 
active son’ice should prevent iny sending back 
on escort to place yourself under arrc.st, for the 
manner in wliich you have ridden—^)'ou hear, 
sir?” 

I touched my cap in salute. 

"Are you certain, sir, that you have my 
answer correctly?” 

“ I am, sir.” 

" Repeat it, then.” 

1 mmitioned the reply, word for word, as ho 
spoke it. 

“ No, sir,” said he, as I concluded; “ I said 
for unsoldicrlike and cruel treatment to your 
horse.” 

One of his officers whispered something in his 
ear, and he quietly added— 

“1 find that 1 had not used these wonls, but 
1 ought to have done so; give the message, 
therefore, as you heard it at first.” 

“ Mahon will shoot him, to a certainty,” 
muttered one of the captains. 

“I’d not. blumo hinA” joined another; “ that 
horse saved his life at Quiheron, when he fell in 
with a patrol; and look at him now ! ’ 

The major made a sign for me to retire, and 
1 turned and set out toward Nancy, with the i 
feelings of a convict on the way to his fate. j 

If I did not feel that these brief records of an 
humble career were “ upon honor,” and that the 
only useful lesson a life so unimportant can 
teach is, the conflict between opposing inllncncc.s, 

I might possibly be disposed to blink the avowal, : 
that, as I rode along toward Nancy, a very i 
great doukt oeeurred to me as to whether I : 
ought not to desert! It is a very ignoble ex¬ 
pression ; but it must out. There were not in i 
the French service any of those ignominious ; 


k punishments which, once undergone, a man is 
dishonored forever, and no more admissible to 
rank with men of character than if convicted of 
: actual crime; but there were marks of degra- 
I dation, almost as severe, then in vogue, and 
\vhich me^ dreaded with a fear nearly as acute 
1 —such, for iastanoe, as being ordered for service 
; at the Bagne do Brest, in Toulon—the arduous 
duty of guarding the galley slaves, and which 
. was scarcely n degree above the condition of 
I the cemdenmed themselves. Than such a fate 
as this, I would willingly have preferred death. 

' It was, then, this thought that suggested dcscr- 
; tion; but 1 soon rejected the unworthy tempta- 
i tion, and held on my way toward Nancy. 

Aleppo, if at first wearied by the severe burst, 
soon rallied, while he showed no traces of his. 
; fierj' temper, and cxhibilcJ few of fatigue; and 
ns 1 walked along at his side, washing his mouth 
and nostrils at e.'ieh fountain I passed, and 
slackening his saddle-girths, to give him free¬ 
dom, long before we arrived at the suburbs he 
had regained all his looks, and mueh of his 
spirit. 

At lost wc entered Naney about nightfall, 
and, with a,failing heart, I found myself at the 
gale of the Ducal palaco. The scntiius sulfcrcd 
me to pass umnolesled, and entering, I took my 
way through the court-yard, toward the smal’. 
gate of the garden, which, as I had left it, was 
unlatched. 

It was strange enough, the nearer I drew 
toward the eventful moment of my fate, the 
more resolute and composed my heart became. 
It is possible, thought I, that in a fit of passion 
he will send a ball through me, us the officer 
.said. Be it so—(he matter is the sooner ended. 
If, however, ho will eonJeseend to listen to m^ 
explanation. I mny bo able to assert my inno 
ceiiec, at lea-'t so far as intention went. With 
this com/orting conclii.sion, I descended at the 
stable door. Two dnigoons in undress were 
smoking, as they lay at full length upon a bench, 
and speeflily arose av I came up. 

“Tell the colonel he’s come, Jacques,” .said 
one, in a loud voice, and llie other retired; while 
the speaker, turning toward me, took the bridle 
from my hand, and led the animal in, without 
vouchsafing a word to me. 

“An active beast that,” said I, afTecting the 
easic.st and coolest indiflcrcncc. The .soldier 
gave me a look of undisguised amazement, and 
1 continued, 

“ He has had a bad hand on him, I should 
say—some one too flurried and too liilgcty to 
give confidence to a liol-tempered horse.” 

Another .stare was all the reply. 

“ In a little limi!, and with a little patience, 
I'd make him as gentle as a lamb.” 

“ I am afraid v-ou'll not have the opportunity,’’ 
replied he, .signifleuntly; “but the colonel, I 
sec, is waiting lor you, and you can discuss the 
matter together.” 

The otlier dragoon had just then returned, 
and made me a sign to follow him. A few 
paces brought us to the door of a small pavilion. 
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at which a sentry stood, and having motioned to 
me to pass in, my guide left me. An orderly 
sergeant at the same instant appeared, and 
beckoning to me to advance, he drew aside a 
curtain, and pushing me forward, let the heavy 
folds close behind mo; and now I found myself 
in a richly-furnished chamber, at the farther end 
of which an officer was at sapper with a young 
and handsome woman. The profusion of wax 
lights on the table—the glitter of plate, and 
glass, and porcelain—the richness of the lady’s 
dress, which seemed like the costume of a ball 
—were all objects distracting enough, but they 
could not turn me from the thought of my own 
condition; and 1 stood still and motionless, while 
the officer, a man of about lifly, with dark and 
.stern features, deliberately scanned mo from 
head to foot. Nut a word did ho speak, not a 
gesture did he make, but sat, with his black 
eyes actually piercing me. 1 would have given 
any thing for some outbreak of anger, some 
burst of ])assion, that would have put an end to 
this horrible suspense, but none came; and there 
he remained several minutes, na if contemplating 
soniclliing too new and strange for utterance. 
“This must have an end,” thougjjt I—“here 
goes;” and so, with my hand in salute, I drew 
myself full up, and said, 

“ I carried your orders, sir, and receivod for 
an.swer that Major Roquclard had taken the 
north road advisedly, as that by Rcaumont was 
cut up by the artillery trains; that he would 
cross over to the Metz Chaussec as soon as 
|M)s.siblc; that he thanked yon fur the kindne.ss 
of your wnriiino, and regretted that the rules of 
active service precluded his dispatching an escort 
fif arrest along with me, for the manner in which 
i had ridden with the order.” 

“Any thing more?” asked the colonel, in a 
voice that sounded thick and guttural with pas¬ 
sion. 

” Nothing more, .sir.” 

“ No furilier remark or observation ?” 

•• -None, .sir—at least from the majol.” 

“What then—from any other?” 

“ A captain, sir, wliose name 1 do not know, 
ilid - ■13'^ something.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“ I target the precise word.s, .sir, but their 
purport was, that Colonel 3Iahoii would certainly 
shoot mo when I got back.” * 

“ And you replied ?” 

“I don’t behevo I made any reply at the 
lime, sir.” 

“But 3 ’ou thought, sir—what were your 
thoughts ?■’ 

“ 1 thought it very like what I’d have done 
myself in a like ease, although certain to be 
•sorry for it afterward.” 

VVhether the emotion had been one for some 
time previous restrained, or that my last word.s 
had provoked it suddenly, I can not toll, but the 
lady here burst out into a fit of laughter, but 
which was as suildcniy checked by some sharp 
observation of the colonel, whoso stem features 
grew sterner and darker every moment. 
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“ There we difler, sir,” said he, “ for I should 
not.” At the same instapt he pushed his plate 
away, to make room on the table for a small 
portfolio, opening which he prepared to write. 

“ You will bring this paper,” continued he, 
“ to the ‘ Prevot Marshal.’ To-morrow morn, 
ing you shall be tried by a regimental courto 
martial, and as your sentence may probably be 
the galleys and hard labor—” 

“ I’ll save them the trouble,” said I, quietly 
drawing my sword ; but scarcely was it clear 
of the scabbard when a shriek broke from the 
lady, who po.ssibly know not the object of my 
act; .at the same instant the colonel bounded 
across the chamber, and striking mo a severe 
blow upon the arm,* dashed the weapon from 
my hand to the ground. 

“ You want the ‘ fusillade’—is that what you 
want ?” cried he, as, in a towering fit of passion, 
he dragged me forward to the light. I was now 
standing close to the tabic; the lady raised her 
eyes toward me, and at once broke out into a 
burst of laughter ; such heart}', merry laughter, 
that, even with the fear of death before me, I 
could almost have joined in it. 

“What is it—what do you mean, Laure?” 
cried the colonel angrily. 

“Don't }’ou see it?” .said she, .still holding 
her kerchief to her face—“ can’t you perceive 
it yourself? lie has only one mustache !” 

T turned hastily toward the mirror beside 
me. Olid there was the fatal fact revealed—one 
gallant curl disported proudly o^cr the left 
cheek, while the other was left bare. 

“Is the, fellow mad—a mountebank?” said 
the colonel, w hoso anger was now at its white 
heat. 

“ Neither, sir.’’ said I, tearing off ray remain¬ 
ing mustache, ui shame and passion together. 
“ Among my other misfortunes I have that of 
being young ; and what’s worse, I was a.sham- 
cd ol It; but 1 begin to see my error, and know 
that a man may be old without gaining either 
in dignit}' or temper.” 

With a stroke of his closed fist upon the table, 
the colonel made every gliuss and decanter spring 
from their places, while ho uttered an oath that 
w.'is only current in the da}'s of that army. 
“This is bc}'ond belief,” cried he. “Come, 
gredin. you have at least had one piece of good 
fortune : you've fallen precisely into the hands 
of one who can deal with you. Your regi¬ 
ment?” 

“The Ninth Hussars.” 

“ Your name.” 
liernav. 

“Tiorniiy; that's not a French name?’' 

“ Not originally; wo were Irish once.” 

“Irish!” said he, in a dill'ercnt tone from 
what he had hitherto u.sed. “Any relative ol 
a certain Comte Jlnuriee de Tiornay, w’ho onco 
served in the Royal Guard ?” 

“ His son, sir.” 

“ What—his .son! Art certain of this, lad ? 
You remember your mother’s name, then; what 
w'os it ?'’ 
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**ialeT(ir koew'whioh •was my mother,” said 
I. Hademouelle de la Lasterie, or— 

> 8h 4id not sofier me to finish, bat throwing 
hv Anns atoimd my neck, pressed me to his 

bohonu 

“Yon are little Manrice, then,” said he, 
** tiw son of my old and valued comrade I Only 
thinlr of tt| Iiaore—I was that boy’s godfather.” 

Here was a sadden change in my fortunes; 
nor was it without a great effort that I coaid 
orftdit the really of it, as 1 saw myself seated 
between the colonel and his fair companion, 
both of whom overwhelmed me with attention. 
It tamed out that Colonel Mahon had been a 
fellow-guardsman with my father, for whom he 
had ever preserved the warmest attachment. 
One of the few survivors of the “Garde da 
Corps,” be had taken service with the republic, 
and was already reputed as one of the most 
distinguished cavalry officers. 

“ Strange enough, Maurice,” said he to me, 
“there was something in yoar look and manner, 
as you spoke to me there, that recalled your 
poor father to my memory; and, without know¬ 
ing or suspecting why, I suffered you to bandy 
words with me, while at another moment 1 
would have ordered yoa to be ironed and sent 
to prison.” 

Of my mother, of whom I wished much to 
learn something, bo would not speak, but adroitly 
changed the conversation to the subject of my 
own adventures, and these he made me recount 
from the bQginning. If the lady enjoyed all the 
absurdities of my checkered fortune with a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, the colonel apparently 
could trace in them but so many resemlilance.<i 
10 my father's character, and constantly broke 
out into exclamations of “ How like him!” 
“Just what he would have done himself!” 

“ His own very words !” and so on. 

It was only in a pause of the conversation, a.s 
the clock on the mantle-piece struck eleven, that 
1 was aware of the lateness of the hour, and 
remembered that I should be on the punishment- 
roll the next morning, for absence from quarters. 

“ Never fret about that, Maurice, I’ll return 
yoar name as on a special service; and to have 
the benefit of troth on our side, you shall be 
named one of my orderlies, with the grade of 
corporal.” 

“Whynot make him^sons-licntcnant?” said 
the lady, in a half whisper. “ I’m .sure he is 
lietter worth his epaulets than any I have seen 
im your staff.” 

“Nay, nay,” muttered the colonel, “the 
rules of the service forbid it. He’ll win his 
spurs'time enough, or I’m much mistaken.” 

While I thanked my new and kind patron for 
his goodness, I could not help saying that ray 
heart was eagerly set npon the prospect of 
actnal service; and that, proud as I should be 
*)f his protection, I would rather merit it by my 
conduct, than owe my advancement to favor. 

“ Which simply means that you are tired of 
Nanofl^aad riding drill, and want to see how 
men comport themselves where the manoeuvres 
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ate not arranged beforehand. .Well, so far you 
are right, boy. I shall, in idl likelihood, be 
Btaticaied hero for throe or four months, daring 
which you may have advanced a stage or so 
toward those epaolets my fair friend desires to 
see upon yoar shcmlders. Yon shall, therefore, 
be sent forward to your own corps. I’ll write 
to the colonel to confirm the rank of corporal ; 
the regiment is at present on the Moselle, and, 
if I mistake not, will soon be actively employed. 
Como to me to-morrow, before noon, and be 
prepared to march with the first detachments 
that are sent forward.” 

A cordial shake of the hand followed these 
words; and the lady having also vouchsafed me 
an equal token of her good-will, I took my leave, 
the happiest fellow that ever betook himself tiv 
quarters after hours, and as indiflerent to the 
penalties annexed to the breach of discipline as 
if the whole code of martial law were a mere 
fable. 


CHAPTER X. 

AX ARISTOCRATIC REPCnUCAX. 

If the wfprthy reader would wish to fancy 
the happiest of all youthful beings, let him 
imagine what I must have been, as, mounted 
upon Aleppo, a present from my godfather, with 
a purse of six shining Louis in my pocket, and 
a letter to my colonel, I set forth for Metz. I 
had breakfasted with Colonel Mahon, who, amid 
much good advice for my future guidance, gave 
me, h^f slyly, to understand that the days of 
Jacobinism had almost run their courso, and that 
a reactionary movement had already set in. The 
republic, bo added, was as strong, perhaps 
stronger than ever, but that men had grown 
weary of mob tyranny, and were, day by day. 
reverting to the old loyalty, in respect for what¬ 
ever pretended to culture, good breeding, and 
superior intelligence. “ As in a shipwreck, the 
crew instinctively turn for counsel and direction 
to the officers, you will sec that France will, 
notwithstanding all the libertinism of our age, 
place her confidence in the men who have been 
the tried and worthy sen ants of former govern¬ 
ments. So far, then, from suffering on account 
of your gcntlo blond, Maurice, the time is not 
distant when it will do yon good service, and 
when every association that links yon witli 
family and fortune will be deemed on additional 
guarantee of your goo<l conduct. I mention thc-so 
things,” continued lie, “ because your colonel is 
what they call a ‘Grosbieu,’ that is, a coarse- 
minded, inveterate republican, detesting aristoc¬ 
racy and all that belongs to it. Take care, 
therefore, to give him no just cause for discon¬ 
tent, but be just as steady in maintaining your 
position as the descendant of a noble house, who 
has not forgotten what were onccHhe privileges 
of his rank. Write to me frequently and freely, 
and I’ll take care that you want for nothing, so 
far as my small means go, to .sustain whatever 
grade you occupy. Your own conduct shall 
decide whether I ever desire to have any other 
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inheritor than the son of my oldest friend in the 
world." 

Such were his last words to me, as I set 
forth, in company with a large party, consisting, 
for the most part, of under officers and em¬ 
ployees attached to the medical staff of the 
array. It was a very joyous and merry frater- 
iiity, and, consisting of ingredients drawn from 
dilfcrcnt pursuits and arms of the service, infi- 
nitely amusing from contrast of character and 
habits. My chief associate among them was a 
young sous-licutcnant of dragoons, whose age, 
scarcely much above my own, joined to a joyous, 
reckless temperament, soon pointed him out as 
the character to suit mo: his name wa.s Eugene 
Santron. In appearance he was slightly formed, 
and somewhat under-sized, but with handsome 
features, their animation rendered sparkling by 
two of the wickedest black eyes that over glis¬ 
tened and glittered in a human head. I soon 
saw that, under the mask of affeeted fraternity 
and equality, he nourished the must profound 
contempt for tlic greater number of associates, 
who, ill truth, wore, however “braves gens,” 
the very roughest and least-polished specimens 
of the polite nation. In all his intcrct>ar&c with 
them, Eugene alfected the easiest tone of cam- 
aruJere and equality, never assuming in the 
slightest, nor making any pretensions to the 
least superiority on the score of position or ac¬ 
quirements, but on the whole consoling himself, 
as it were, by “playing them ofli" in their sev¬ 
eral eccentricities, and rendering every trait of 
their vulgarity and ignorance tributary to his 
own amusement. Paitly from seeing that he 
made me an exception to this practice, and 
partly from his perceiving the amusement it 
aQtirdcd me, we drew closer toward each other, 
and before many days elapsed, bad become sworn 
friends. 

There is probaldy no feature of character so 
Very attractive to a young man as frankness. 
The mo.st artful of all flatteries is that wliii-h 
addresses itself hy candor, and seems at 6nec to 
scleel, as it were, by intuition, the obje.ct most 
suited for a eonfideiice. Santron ciuricJ mo by 
a rmip dc main of this kind, as taking my arm 
one evening, as 1 was strolling along the banks 
of the Moselle, he said, 

“ My dear JMauriee, it’s very easy to see that 
the society of our excellent friends yonder is just 
a* dist.astcful to you as to me. One can not 
always be satisfied laughing at their solecisms 
in breeding and propriety. One grows weary 
at last of ridiculing their thousand absurdities; 
and then there comes the terrililu retribution in 
the refleetion of what the devil brought me into 
such company ? a question that, however easily 
answori’d, grows more and more intolerable the 
ofiener it is asked. To be sure, in my case 
there was little'choice in the matter, for 1 was 
not in any way the arbiter of my own fortune. 
I saw myself converted from a royal page to a 
printer’s devil by a kind old follow, who .saved 
ray life by smearing my face with ink, and cover¬ 
ing my scarlet uniform with a filthy blouse; and 
Von. I.—No. 4.—1 1 


sinoe that day I have taken the hint, and often 
found the lesson a good one-i-the dirtier the safer 1 

“ We were of the old nobility of France, but 
as the name of our family was the cause of its 
extinction, I took care to change it. 1 see you 
don’t clearly comprehend me, and so I’ll explain , 
myself better. My father lived unmolested dur¬ 
ing the earlier days of the revolution, and might 
so have continued to the end, if a detachment ol 
the Garde Republicaino had not been dispatched 
to our neighborhood of Sarro Louis, where it 
was suppo.sed some lurking regard for royalty 
yet lingered. These fellows neither knew nor 
cared fur the ancient noblesse of the countiy. 
and one evening a patrol of them stopped mr 
father as he was taking his evening walk along 
the ramparts. Ho would scarcely deign to no¬ 
tice the insolent ‘Qui va lal’ of the sentry, a 
summons he at least thought superfluous in a 
town which had known his ancestry for eight 
or nine generations. At the repetition of the 
cry, accompanied by something that sounded 
ominous, in the sharp click of a gun-look, he 
replied, haughtily, ‘ Jo suis le Marquis do Saint- 
Trone.’ 

“ • There arc no more marquises in France!' 
was the savage answer. 

“ My father smiled contemptuously, and briel- 
ly said, ‘ Saint-Trone.’ 

“ ‘ We have no saints cither,’ cried another. 

“ ‘ Be it so, ray friend,’ said he, with mingled 
pity and disgust. ‘ 1 siqipose some designation 
may at least be left to me, and that I* may call 
my.sclf Trono.’ 

“ ‘We are done with thrones long ago,’ shout¬ 
ed they in chorus, ‘ ami we'll finish you al.so.' 

“ Ay, and they kept their word, too. They 
shot him that same evening, on very little other 
charge than his own name I If I have retained 
the old sound* of my name, 1 have given it a 
more plelioian spelling, which is, perhaps, just 
us much of an alteration as any' man need sub¬ 
mit to for a period that will pass away so soon." 

“How so. Eugene'.’ you fancy the republic 
will not endure in France. What, then, can 
replace it?" 

*■ Any thing, every thing; for the future all 
is possible. We have annihilated legitimacy, it 
is true, just as the Indians destroy a forest, by 
burning the trees, but the roots remain, and if 
the soil is ineipublo of sending up the giaut 
stems os before, it is equally unable to furnish 
a new and dili'crent culture. Monarchy is just 
as firmly rooted in a Frenchman's heart, but he 
will have neither patience for its tedious growth, 
nor can he submit to restore what has cost him 
so dearly to destroy. The consequences will, 
therefore, be a long and continued struggle be¬ 
tween jiartics, each-imposing upon the nation 
the form of government that pleases it in turn. 
Meanwhile, you and 1, and others like us, must 
servo whatever is uppermost—the cleverest fel¬ 
low ho who -secs the coming change, and pre- 
jmres to take advantage of it.” 

“ Then are you a royalist?" asked I. 

“ A royalist! what! stand by a monarch who 
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<lM6rted his aristooraoy, and forgot his own 
Order; defend a throne that he had reduced to 
the condition of a fantenil de Bourgeois f ” 

“ You are then for the repablio ?” 

“For what robbed me of ray inheritance-^ 
, what degraded me from my rank, and reduced 
to a state below that of my own vassals 1 Is 
this a cause to uphold ?” 

“ You arc satisfied with military glory, per¬ 
haps,” said I, scarcely knowing what form of 
faith to attribute to him. 

“In an army where my superiors are the 
very dregs of the people; where the canaille 
have the command, and the chivalry ofTrance 
is represented by a sans-pnlotte!” 

“ The cause of the Church—” 

A burst of ribald laughter cut me short, and 
laying his hand on my shoulder, he looked me 
full in the face; while, with a struggle to re¬ 
cover his gravity he said, 

“I hope, my dear Maurice, you are not 
serious, and that you do not mean'this for ear¬ 
nest! Why, my dear boy, don’t you talk of 
the Elensinian Mysteries, the Delphic Oracle, 
of Alchemy, Astrology—of any thing, in short, 
of which the world, having amused itself, has, 
at length, grown weary? Can’t you see that 
the Church has passed away, and these good 
priests have gone the same road as their prcdc- 
oessors. Is any acuteness wanting to show that 
there is an end of this superstition that has en¬ 
thralled men’s minds for a couple of thousand 
years? Wo, no, their game is up. and forever. 
These pious men, who despised this world, and 
yet had no other hold upon the minds of others 
than by the very craft and subtlety that world 
taught them. These heavenly souls, whose 
whole machinations revolved about earthly ob¬ 
jects and the successes of this groveling planet! 
Fight for ihem! No, parbim .•'wo owe them 
but little love or aficction. Their whole aim in 
life has been to disgust one with whatever is 
enjoyable, and the best boon they have conferred 
upon humanity, that bright thought, of locking 
up the softest eyes and foircst cheeks of France 
in cloisters and nunneries! I can forgive our 
glorious revolution much of its wrong when I 
think of the Pretre; not but that they eonld have 
knocked down the Church vrithout sufTcring the 
ruins to crush the chateau I” 

Such, in brief, ^eto the opinions my com¬ 
panion held, and of which I was accustomed to 
hear specimens every day; at first, vrith dis¬ 
pleasure and repugnance; later on, with more 
of toleration; and, at last, with a sense of 
amusement at the singularity of the notions, or 
the dexterity with which he defended them. The 
poison of his doctrines was the more in.sidious, 
because, mingled with a certain dash of good 
nature, and a reckless, careless easiness of dis¬ 
position, always attractive to very young men. 
His reputation for courage, of which he had 
given signal proofs, elevat^ him in my esteem; 
and, ere long, all my misgivings about him, in 
regard of certain blemishes, gave way before 
my admiration of his heroic bearing, and a 


readiness to confront peril, wherever to be 
found. 

I had made him the confidant of my own hia. 
tory, of which I told him ovijry thing, save the 
passages which related to the Pero Michel. 
These I either entirely glossed over, or touched 
so lightlv ns to render unimportant: a dread of 
ridicule'restraining me from any mention of 
those earlier scenes of my life, which were 
alone of all those I should have avowed with 
pride. Perhaps it was from mere accident— 
perhaps some secret shame to conceal my for¬ 
lorn and destitute condition may have had its 
share in the motive; but, for some catisc or 
other, I gave him to understand that my ac¬ 
quaintance with Colonel Mahon had dated back 
to a much earlier period than a few dnt's before, 
and, the impression once made, a sense of false 
shame led me to support it. 

“ Mahon can be a good friend to yon,” said 
Eugene; “ ho stands well with all parties. The 
Convention trast him, the sansculottes are afraid 
of him. and the few men of family whom the 
guillotine has left look up to him as one of their 
stanchest adherents. Depend upon it, there¬ 
fore, your promotion is safe enough, even if 
there \rerc not a field open for every man who 
seeks the path to eminence. The great point, 
how'cver. is to get service with the army of 
Italy. These campaigns here are as barren and 
profitless as the soil they arc fought over; but, 
in the south, Maurice, in the land of dark eyes 
and tresse.s, under the blue skies, or beneath the 
trclliced vines, there are rewards of victoiy 
more glorious than a grateful country, ns they 
call it. ever bestowed. Never forget, my boy, 
that you or I have no Cause! It is to iis 
a matter of indifference what party triumpbr-, 
or who is uppermost. The government may 
change to-morrow, and the day after, and so on 
for a month Ions, and yet w remain just ns vi c 
were. Monarchy, Commonwealth, Democracy 
—^what you will—may rule the hour, hut the 
sous-hentenant is but the servant who changes 
his master. Now, in revenge for all this, we 
have one compensation, which is, to ‘live, for 
the day'.’ To make the most of that brief honr 
of sunshine granted us, and to taste- of every 
pleasure, to mingle in every dissipation, and 
enjoy every excitement that we can. This is 
my philosophy, Maurice, and just try it.” 

Such was the companion with whom chance 
threw me in contact, and I grieve to think how 
rapidly his influence gained the mastery over 
me. 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ THE PAS.SAOK or THE RHINE.” 

I PARTEn from my friend Eugene at Treves, 
where, ho remained in garrison, while I was 
sent forward to Coblentx to join my regiment, 
at that lime forming part of Ney’s division. 

Were I to adhere in my narrative to the broad 
current of great events. I should hare have to 
' speak of that grand scheme of tactics by which 
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Kteber, advancing from the Lower Rhine, en¬ 
gaged the attention of the Anstrian Grand Duke, 
in order to give time and opportunity for Hoohe’s 
pa<«sage of the river at Strasbourg, and the com- 
menoement of that campaign which had for its 
object the subjugation of Germany. I have not, 
however, the prefonsion to chronicle those pas- 
sages which history has forever made memor¬ 
able, even were my own share in them of a 
more distinguished character. The insignifi¬ 
cance of my station must, therefore, bo my apol¬ 
ogy if I turn from the description of great and 
eventful incidents to the hnmble narratire of my 
own career. 

Whatever the contents of Colonel Mahon’s 
letter, they did not plead very favorably for me 
Vith Colonel Haeque, my new commanding 
oflicer; neither, to all seeming, did my own 
appearance weigh any thing in my favor. Rais¬ 
ing his eyes at intervals from the letter to stare 
at me, he uttered some broken phrases of dis¬ 
content and displeasure: at last he said— 
"What’s the object of this letter, sir; to what 
end have you j>rcscnted it to me ?’’ 

“ As I am ignorant of its eontonts, mon col¬ 
onel.” said I calmly, ‘*1 can .searcdly answer 
the question.” 

Well, sir, it informs me that 3 'ou are the 
son of a certain Count Tiernay, who has long 
since paid the price of his noliilit)’; and that 
bcins: a spei-ial protege of the writer, he takes 
occasion to present j'oti to me; now I ask again, 
with what object ?” 

“ I presnmc, sir. to obtain for me the honor 
which T now* enjo)-—to become personally 
known to you.” 

“ I know every soldier under ray command, 
siff” said he, rebukiriglj', “as j'ou will soon 
learn if you remain in my regiment. I have no 
need of recommendatory letters on that score. 
As to yonr grade of corporal, it is not confirm¬ 
ed ; time enough ■when your services shall have 
shown that you deserv'o promotion. IJarhlen, 
sir, you'll have to show other claims than your 
ei-devant countship.” 

“Colonel Mahon gave me a horse, sir, ma}' 
I lie permitted to retain him as a regimental 
mount ?■’ asked I, timidly. 

“ We want horses—what is ho like V” 

“ Three quarters Arab, and splendid in ac¬ 
tion, sir.” 

“Then of course, unfit for sorvico and field 
manenuvres. Send him to the Etnt Major. The 
Republic will find a fitting mount for youjou 
may retire.” 

And I did retire, with a heart almost burst¬ 
ing between anger and disappointment. What 
a future did this opening present to me! What 
a realization this of all my flattering hopes I 

This sudden, reverse of fortune, for it was 
nothing loss, did not render mo more disposed 
to make the best of my new condition, nor see 
in the most pleasing light the rough and -rude 
fraternity among which I was thrown. The 
Ninth Hussars were reputed to bd an excellent 
terviee-cnrp'«, hut. off duty, contained some of 


the worst ingredients o/ tiie army. Play, and 
its consequence dueling, filled up every hour 
not devoted to regimental duty; and low as the 
tone of manners and morals stood in the service 
generally, “ Haeques Tapageure,” as they were 
nailed, enjoyed the unflattering distinction of* 
being the leaders. Self-respect ■w'as a quality 
utterly unknown among them—none felt asham¬ 
ed at the disgrace of punishment—and as all 
knew that, at the approach of the enemy, prison 
doors would open, and handeuffs fall off, they 
affected to think the Salle do Police was a 
pleasant alternative to the fatigue and worry of 
duty. *rhese habits not only stripped soldiering 
of all its ehivalrj', but robbed freedom itself of 
all its nobility. These men saw nothing but 
licentiousness in their newl}'-won liberty. Their 
“ Equality” was the permission to bring every 
thing down to a base and unworthy standard; 
their “Fraternity,” the appropriation of what 
Itclonged to one richer tlian themselves. 

It would give me little pleasure to recount, 
and the reader, in all likelihood, as little to 
hear, the details of my life among such asso¬ 
ciates. They are the passages of my history 
most painful to recall, and least ■worthy of being 
remembered ,* nor can I even 3 'ct write without 
shame the confession, how rapidly their habits 
became my own. Eugene’s teachings had pre¬ 
pared me, in a manner, for their ]e.ssons. His 
skepticism extending to every thing and every 
one, had made me distrustful of all friendship, 
and suspicious of whatever appeared a kindness. 
Vulgar as.sociation, and dail 3 ’ intimac)' with 
cnarsel 3 '-minded men, soon finished what ho hod 
begun i and in less time than it took me to break 
my troop-horse to regimental drill, I had been 
m 3 sc’f “ broke in” to evcr 3 ' vice and abandoned 
habit of m 3 ' companions. 

It was not in my nature to do things by halves; 
and thus 1 became, and in a brief space too, the 
most inveterate Tapageur of the whole regi¬ 
ment. There was not a wild prank or plot in 
which I was not foremost, not a breach of the 
discipline unaccompanied by my name or pres¬ 
ence, and more than half the time of our march 
to meet the cnem}', I passed in double irons un¬ 
der the guard of the Provost-marshal. 

It was at this pleasant stage of my education 
that our brigade arrivrtl in Stra.sboiirg, as part 
of the corps d’arrace under the command of 
General Moreau. 

He had just succeeded to the command on 
the dismissal of Pichegru, and found the army 
not only dispirited by the defeats of tha j^t 
campaign, but in a state of rudest indiscipline 
and disorganization. If left to hitnselT, he 
■would have trusted much to time and circum¬ 
stances for the reform of abuses that had been 
the growth of many months long. But Regnier, 
the second in command, was made of “ different 
stuff;” he was n harsh and stern disciplinarian, 
who rarely foqgave a first, never a second of¬ 
fense, and who deeming the Salle de Police as 
an incurabraneo to an array on service, which, 
bosiilcs, required a guard of picked men, that 
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might be better employed elsewhere, osually 
gave the preferenee to'the shorter sentence of 
“four spaces and a fusillade.” Nor was he 
particnlar in the classification of those crimes 
he thus expiated: from the most trivial excess 
,to the wildest scheme of insubordination, all' 
came under the one category. More than once, 
us we drew near to Strasbourg, 1 heard the 
project of a mutiny discussed, day after day. 
Some one or other M'ould denounce the “ sce- 
Icrat Regnier,” and proclaim his readiness to be 
the executioner; but the closer we drew to 
head-quarters, the more hushed and subdued 
became these mnttorings, till at last they*ceased 
altogether; and a dark and forboding dread suc¬ 
ceeded to all our late boastings and denunciations. 

This at first surprised and then utterly dis- 
g isted me with my companions. Brave as 
they were before the enemy, had they no cour¬ 
age for their own countrymen ? Was all their 
valor the offspring of security, or could they 
only be rebellious when the penalty had no ter¬ 
rors for them ? Alas! I was verj' young, and 
did not then know that men are never strong 
against the right, and that a bad cause is al¬ 
ways a weak one. 

It was about the middle of Juno when we 
reached Strasbourg, where now about forty thou¬ 
sand troops wore assembled. 1 shall not rcadi- 
Ibrgct the mingled astonishment and di.sappoint- 
ment our appearance excited as the regiment 
entered the town. The Tapageurs. .so cele¬ 
brated for*aU their terrible excesses and insub¬ 
ordination, were seen to be a fine corps of soldier¬ 
like fellows, their horses in high condition, their 
equipments and arms in the very best order. 
Neither did our conduct at all tally with the re¬ 
putation that preceded us. All was orderly and 
j'Cgular in the several billets; the parade was 
j>articularly observed; not a maVi late at the 
night muster. What was the causts of this sud¬ 
den and remarkable change ? Some said wc 
were marching against the enemy; but the real 
explanation lay in a few words of a general 
order read to us by our colonel the day before 
we entered the city; 

The 9th Hussars have obtained the un¬ 
worthy reputation of being an ill-disciplined and 
ill-conducted regiment, relying upon their soldier¬ 
like qualities in face of the enemy to cover the 
disgrace of their mi^onduct in quarters. Thi.s 
IS a mistake that must be corrected. All French- 
men are brave; none can arrogate to themselves 
any prerogative of valor. If any wish to estab- 
blish such a belief, a campaign can always at¬ 
test it. If any profess to think so without such 
proof, and acting in conformity with this im¬ 
pression, disohiBy their orders or infringe regi¬ 
mental (lisoi|iine, I will have them shot. 

“Regkier, 

“ jSdjtUant-general.^’ 

This wa.s, at least, a very stjaight-forward 
and intelligible announcement, and as such ray 
comrades generally acknowledged it. I, how¬ 
ever, regarded it as a piece of monstrous and 


intolerable tyranny, and sought to make con¬ 
verts to my opinion by declaiming about the 
rights of Frenchmen, the liberty of free discus¬ 
sion, (he glorious privilege of equality, and so 
on; but these arguments sounded faint in pres¬ 
ence of the drum-head; and while some slunk 
away from the circle around me, others signifi¬ 
cantly hinted that they would accept no part of 
the danger my doctrines might originate. 

However 1 might have respected my com¬ 
rades, had they been always the well-u'sciplined 
bixly 1 now saw them, 1 confess, that this sud¬ 
den conversion from fear, was in nowise to my 
taste, and rashly confounded their dread of 
punishment with a base and ignoble fear of 
death. '‘And these are the men,” thought 1, 
“ who talk of their charging homo through thh 
den.se squares of Austria—who have hunted the 
leopard into the sea 1 and have carried the flag 
of France over the high Alps!” 

A bold rebel, whatever may be the cause 
against which he revolts, will alwa)*s be sure 
of a certain ascendency. Men are prone to 
attribute power to prcten.sion, and he who 
stands foremost in the breach will at least win 
the sufl'rages of those whose cause he assumes 
to defend. In this way it happened that exactly 
as my comrades fell in my esteem, I was ele¬ 
vated in theirs; and while I took a very depre¬ 
ciating estimate of their courage, tkey conceived 
a very exalted opinion of mine. 

It was altogether inexplicable to sec these 
men, many of them the bronzed veterans of a 
dozen campaigns—^thc wounded and distin¬ 
guished soldiers in many a hii.rd-f(iu<rht licld, 
yielding up their opinions and sacrificing their 
conriutinn.s to a raw and untried stripling, who 
had never yet .seen an enemy. 

With a certain fluency of speech 1 possesscii 
also a rcadiQes.s at picking up information, and 
arraying the scattered fragments of news into a 
certain consistence, which greatly imposed upon 
my copirades. A quick eye for mano’iivre.*. 
and a shrewd hahit of combining in my own 
mind the various facts that came before me, 
made mu appear to them a perfect authority on 
military matters, of which I talked, I shame to 
say, with all the confidence and presumption of 
an accorapli.shed general. A few lucky guesses, 
and a few half hint.s, accidentally confirmed, 
completed all that was wanting; and what 
says “ Lc Jcune Maurice.” was the inevitable 
question that followed each piece of flying gos¬ 
sip, or every rumor that rose of a projected 
movement. 

I have .seen a good deal of the world since 
that time, and 1 am bound to confess, that not a 
few of the great reputations I have witnessed, 
have stood upon grounds very similar, and not o 
whit more stable than my own. , A l»old face, a 
ready tongue, a promptness to support, with ray 
right hand, whatever my lips were pledged to. 
and, above all, good luck, mode mo the king of 
my company; and although that sovereignty 
only extended to half a squadron of hussars, it 
was a whole universe to me. 
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So stood matters when, on the 23d of Jane, 
orders came for the whole corpB iParmee to hold 
itself in readiness for a forward movement. 
Rations for two days were distributed, and am¬ 
munition given out, as if for an attack of some 
duration. Meanwhile, to obviate any suspicion 
of our intentions, the gates of Strasbourg, on the 
eastern side, were closed—all egress in that 
direction forbidden—and couriers and estafettes 
sent off toward the north, as if to provide for the 
march of our force in that direction. The 
arrival of various orderly dragoons during the 
previous night, and on that morning early, told 
of a great attack in force on Manhcim, about 
sixty miles lower down the Rhine, and the can¬ 
nonade of which some avowed that they could 
^Ttear at that distance. The rumor, therefore, 
seemed confirmed, that we were ordered to 
move to the north, to support this assault. 

The secret dispatch of a few dismounted 
dragoons and some rifle-men to the banks of the 
Rhine, however, did nut strike me ns according 
with this view, and particularly as 1 saw that, 
although all were e<iuippecl, and in readiness to 
mo\-e, the order to march was not given, a de¬ 
lay very unlikely to bo incurred, if we were 
destined to act e.s the re.scrvc of the force already 
engaged. 

Directly opposite to us, on the right bank of 
the river, and .separated from it by a low flat, 
of about two miles in extent, stood the fortress 
of Kehl, at that time garrisoned by a strung 
Austrian force; the banks of the river, and the 
wooded islands in the stream, which communi¬ 
cated with the right by bridges, or fordable 
passes, being also held by the enemy in force. 

These we had often seen, by the aid of tcl- 
OBcopcs, from the towers and spires of Stras¬ 
bourg ; and now I remarked that the general 
and his staff seemed more than usually intent 
on observing their movements. This fact, 
coupled with the not less significant one, that 
no preparations for a defense of Stra-sbourg 
were in progress, convinced me that, iiAtead of 
moving down the Rhine to the attack on Man- 
heini, the plan of our general wtis, to cros.s the 
liver where we were, and make a dash at the 
fortress of Kchl. I was soon to reeeivo tho 
confirmation of my suspicion, as tho orders came 
for two squadrons of the ninth to proceed, dis¬ 
mounted, to the bank of tho Rhine, and, under 
shelter of tho willows, to conceal themselves 
there. Taking possession of the various skiffs 
and fishing boats along tho bank, we wore dis¬ 
tributed in small parties, to one of which, con¬ 
sisting of eight men under the orders of a 
corporal, I belonged. 

About an hour’s march brought tis to the 
river side, in a little clump of alder w'illows, 
where, moored to a stake, lay a fishing boat 
with two shoft oars in her. Lying down be¬ 
neath the shade, for tho afternoon was hut and 
sultry, some of us smoked, some chatted, and a 
few dozed away the hours that somehow seemed 
unusually slow in pns.ving. 

There was a certain dogged siillonness about 


my oompanions, which proceeded from their 
belief, that we and all who remained at Stras¬ 
bourg, were merely left to occupy the enemy’s 
attention, while greater operations were to be 
carried on elsewhere. 

“You see what it is to be a condemned 
corps,” muttered one; “ it’s little matter what * 
befalls the old ninth, even should they be cut to 
pieces.” 

“They did’nt think so at Enghein,” said 
another, “when we rode down the Austrian 
cuirassiers.” 

“Plain enough,” cried a third, “we are to 
have skirmishers’ duty here, without skirmish¬ 
ers’ fortune in having a force to fall back upon." 

“ Eh! Maurice, is* not this very like what 
you predicted for us?” broke in a fourth ironi¬ 
cally. 

“I’m of the same mind still,” rejoined I, 
coolly. “ the general is not thinking of a retreat; 
he has no intention of deserting a well-garri¬ 
soned, well-provisioned fortress. Let the attack 
on Manhcim have what succe.ss it may, Stras¬ 
bourg will be held still. I overheard Colonel 
Guyon remark, that the waters of the Rhine 
have fallen three feet since the drought set in, 
and Rcgnier^ replied, ‘that wo must lose no 
time, for there will come rain and floods ere 
long.’ Now what could that mean, but the in¬ 
tention to cross over yonder?” 

“Cross the Rhine in face of tho fort of 
Kehl!” broke in tho corporal. 

“ The French array have done bojder things 
before now!” was my reply, and whatever tho 
opinion of my comrades, tho flattery ranged 
them on my side. Perhaps the cprporal felt it 
beneath his dignity to discuss tactics with an 
inferior, or perhaps he felt unable to refute the 
specious pretensions 1 advanced; in any case 
he turned away, and cither slept, or aflccted 
sleep, while 1 strenuously labored to convince 
ni}' companions that my surmise was correct. 

I repeated all my former arguments about the 
dccrun.se in the Rhine, showing that the river 
was scarcely two-thirds of its habitual breadth, 
that the nights wore now dark, and well suited 
for a surprise, that the columns which issued 
from tho town took their departure with a pomp 
and parade far more likely to attract tho enemy’s 
attention than escape his notice, and were, 
therefore, the more likely to be destined for 
some secret expedition, of which all this display 
was but the blind. These, and simile facts, 1 
grouped together with a certain ingenuity, 
which, if it failed to convince, at least silenc^ 
my opponents. And now the brief twilight, if 
so short a struggle between day and darkness 
deserved tho name, passed olT, and night sud¬ 
denly closed around us—a night black and sUr- 
less, for a heavy mass of lowering cloud seemed 
to unite with the dense vapor that arose from 
the river, ami tho low-lying grounds alongside 
of it. Tho air was hot and sultry, too, like tha 
precursor of a thuuder-storm, and the rush of 
the stream as it Washed among tho willows, 
sounded preternatiually loud in the stillness. 
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A hazy, indistinot flame, the watch-fire of the 
enemy, on the island 6f Eslar, was the only 
object visible in the murky darkness. After a 
while, however, we could detect another fire on 
a smaller island, a short distance higher up the 
stream. This, at first dim and uncertain, blazed' 
*up after a while, and at length we descried the 
dark shadows of men ns they stood around it. 

It was but the day before that I had been 
looking on a map of the Rhine, and remarked to 
myself that this small island, little more than a 
mere rock in the stream, was so situated os to 
command the bridge between Eslar and the 
German bank, and 1 could not help wondering 
that the Austrians had never taken the precau¬ 
tion to strengthen it, or at least place a gun 
there, to enfilade the bridge. Now, to my ex- 
jtreme astonishment, I saw it occupied by the 
soldiery, who, doubtless, were artillery, as in 
snch a position small arms w’ould prove of slight 
efficiency. As I reflected over this, wondering 
within myself if any intimation of our movements 
could have reached the enemy, I heard along 
the ground on which I was lying the peculiar 
tremulous, dull sound communicated by a large 
body of men marching. The measured tramp 
could not be mistaken, and os I lis^ned I could 
perceive that a force was moving toward the 
river from difierent quarters. The rumliling 
roll of heavy guns and the clattering noise of 
cavalry were also easily distinguished, and awak¬ 
ing one of my comrades I called his attention to 
tfie sounds.* 

“ Parblcu !’’ said lie, “ thou’rt right; tboy’re 
going to make a dash at the fortress, and there 
will be hot work ere morning. What say you 
now, corporal, has Maurice hit it off this 
time ?" 

“ That's as it may be,'’ growled the other, 
sulkily; "guessing is easy work tver for such 
as thee ! but if he be so clever, let him tell us 
why are wo stationed along the river’s bank in 
email detachments. Wo have bad no orders to 
observe tho enemy, nor to report upon any thing 
that might go forward ; nor do I sec with what 
object we were to secure the fishing boats; 
troops could never be conveyed across the Rhine 
in skifls like these!” 

“ I think that this order was given to prevent 
any of the fishermen giving information to the 
enemy in case of a suiden attack,” replied I. 

“Mayhap thou wert at tho council of war 
when the plan was decided on,” said he, con¬ 
temptuously. “ For a fellow that never saw 
the smoke of an enemy’s gun thou hast a rare 
audacity in talking of war!” 

“ Yonder is the best answer to your taunt,” 
said I, as in a little bend of tho stream beside 
us, two boats were seen to pull under the shelter j 
of the tall alders, from which the clank of arms 
could be plainly heard; and now another larger 
launch swept past, the dark .shadows of a dense 
crowd of men showing above the gunwale. 

“ They are embarking, they are certainly 
embarking,” now ran from mouth to mouth. 
As the troops arrived at the river’s bank they 


were s)iecdily “told olT” in separate divisions, 
of which some were to lead the attack, others 
to follow, and a third portion to remain as a 
reserve in the event of a repulse. 

The leading boat was manned entirely by 
' volunteers, and 1 could hear from where 1 lay 
the names called aloud as the men stopped out 
from the ranks. I could hear that the first point 
of attack was the island of Eslar. So for there 
was a confirmation of my own guessing, and 1 
did nrjt hesitate to assume tho full credit of my 
skill from my comrades. In truth, they will¬ 
ingly conceded all or even more than I asked 
for. Not a stir was heard, not a sight seen, 
not a movement made of which I was not ex¬ 
pected to toll the cause and the import; and 
knowing that to sustain ray influence there was 
nothing for it but to atfoct a thorough ac<]naint- 
ance with every thing, I answered all their 
questions boldly and unhesitatingly. I need 
scarcely observe that the cor}>aral in comparison 
sunk into down-right insignificance. Ho had 
already shown himself a false |fuide, and none 
asked his opinion further, and I became tho 
ruling genius of the hour. The embarkation 
now went rbriskly forward, .^everal light field 
guns were ]ilaced in the Iw-its, and two or three 
large rafts, ca|mblo of containing two companies 
each, were prepared to be towed across by 
boats. 

Exactly as the heavy hammer of the cathedral 
struck one, the first boat emerged from the 
willows, and darting rajtidly forward, headed 
fur the middle of the stream; another and 
another in <|uick succession followed, and .'•perd- 
ily wore lost to us in the gloom ; and now, two 
four-oared skifls stood out together, having a 
raft, with two guns, in tow; by some mischaiich, 
however, they got entangled in a side current, 
and the raft swerving to one side, swept past 
the boats, carrying them down tho .stream along 
with it. Our attention was not suflcretl to 
dwell on this mishap, I'or at the same moment 
the flash and rattle of iirc-arins told us tho 
battle had begun. Two or three isolated shots 
were first heard, and then a sharp platoon fire, 
accompanied by a wild cheer, that wc well 
knew came from our own follows. One deep 
mellow boom of n large gun resounded ainid 
the crash, and a slight streak of flame, higher 
up the stream, showed that the shot came from 
tho small island I have alrea<ly spoken of. 

“Listen, lads,” said I, “that came from tho 
‘Fcls Insel.’ If they arc firing grape yonder, 
our poor fellows in the boats will sufl'er .sorclj 
from it. Ry Jo\e there it a crash!” 

As I was speaking a rattling noise like the 
sound oi' clattering timber was heard, and with 
[ it a sharp, shrill cry of agony, and all w‘a.s 
hu.shcd. , 

“ Let’s at them, boys; they can’t be much 
above our *)wn immlicr. Tho island is a mere 
rock,” cried I to my comrades. 

“ Who commands this party ?” said the cor¬ 
poral, “you or 1 

“You, if you lead us against the enemy,” 
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said I ■, “ but I’ll take it if my comrades vrill 
follow me. There goes another shot, lads— 
yes or no—now is the time to speak.” 

“ We’re ready,” cried throe, springing for- 
vrard, with one impulse. 

At the instant I jumped into the skiff, the 
others took their places, and then came a fourth, 
a fifth, a sixth, and a seventh, leaving the cor¬ 
poral alone on the bank. 

“Come along, corporal,” cried I, “we’ll win 
your epaulets for you;” but he turned away 
without a word; and not waiting further, I 
pushed out the skiff, and sent her skimming 
down the stream. 

“Pull steady, boys, and silently,” said I; 
“ wo must gain the middle of the current, and 
' then dn^ down the river without the least noi.se. 
Once beneath tlio trees, we'll give them a 
volley, and then the bayonet. Remember, lads, 
no flinching; it's as well to die hero as be shot 
by old Rcgnier to-morrow.” 

The conflict on the Eslar island was now, to 
all .seeming, a^k height. The roll of musketry 
was ince.ssantj%d sheets of flame, from time to 
time, sircaked the darkness aliove the river. 

“ Stronger and together, boys—<jnco more—• 
(here it i.s—we arc in the current, now; in with 
you, men, and look to >our carbines—sea that 
the priming is .safe; eveiy shut soon will be 
worth a I'usiladc. Liu still now, and wait lor 
the word to tire.’’ 

The .sprciuliijg foliage of the nut-trees was 
rustling over our heads as I spoke, and the sharp 
skifll borne on the current, glided smoothly on 
till her bow struck tlic rock. With high-beaiiiig 


“ Wait patiently, lads,” said I, restraining, 

^ with dilficulty, the burning ardor of my men. 

I “ Wait patiently, till the retreat has commenced 
over the bridge. The work is too hot to last 
much longer on the island: to fire upon them 
there, would be to risk our own men as much 
as the enemy. See what long flashes of flamb 
break forth among the brushwood: and listen to 
the cheering cow. That was a French cheer! 

I and there goes another 1 Look 1 look, th« 
I bridge is darkening already I That wad a 
! bugle-call, and they are in full retreat. Now, 
lads—now!” 

I As^I spoke, the gun exploded, and the instant 
after we heard the crashing rattle of the timber, 

I as the shot struck the bridge, and splintered the 
wood-work in all directions. 

“ The range l.s perfect, lads,” cried 1. 
“ Load and fire with all speed.” 

Another shut, followed by a terrific scream 
from the bridge, told how the work was doing. 
Oh! the savage exultation, the fiendish joy of 
my heart, as 1 drank in that cry of agony, and 
called upon niy men to load faster. 

Six shots uerc poured iu with tremendous 
I prceisioii and ellect, and the seventh tore away 
one of the ^main supports of the bridge, and 
down went the densely crowded column into 
the Rhino; at the same instant, the guns of our 
launches opened a destructive fire ujion tha 
banks, which soon were swept clean of the 
enemy. 

High up on the stream, and for nparly a mils 
bidow also, we could sec the boats of oar army 
pulling in for shore; the crossing of the Rhine 


hearts wc clambered up tlic little elitf; and as 
we reached the top, beheld immediately beneath 
VS, ill a slight dip of the ground, several figures 
around a gun, which they were busy in adjust¬ 
ing. 1 looked right and left to sec tliat my little 
party were all assembled, and without waiting 
for more, gave tlie order—lire ! 

We were williiii pistol range, and the dis¬ 
charge was a deadly one. The terror, "liowevcr, 
was not less complete; for all who escaped 


had been eilcclcd, and we now prepared to 
follow. 

To be conttnued, 

[Front tile Dublin University Magazine.] 

AN AERIAL VOYAGE. 

O F all the wonderful discoveries which modern 
seiciico has given birth to, there is perhaps 
not one which li.as been applied to useful pur- 


death tied from the spot, and dashing through' pu.ses on a scale so unexpectedly contracted os 


the brusliwuoil, made for (lie shallow part of j that by which wc arc enabled to penetrate into 
the stream, between the island and the right the immense ocean of air with wliich our globs 
bank. is surrounded, and to examine the physical 


Our prize was a brass eight pounder, and an phenomena which are manifested in its upper 
ample supply of aminmiition. Thu gun was {strata. One would have siipiioscd that the 
jioiiited toward the middle of the streani, where | moment the power was conferred ujion us to 
the current being strongest, the boats would leave tlie surface of the earth, and rise above 
necessarily bo delayed ; and in all likelihooil {the clouds into the superior regions, a thousand 
some of our gallant comrades had already ox-, eager inquirers would present themselves as 
(icrieiiccd its fatal fire. To wheel it right about, j agents in researches in a region so completely 
and jKiint it on the Eslar bridge, was the work ’ untrodden, if such a term may here be per- 
of a couple of minutes; and while three of our milled. 

little parly kept up a steady fire on the retreat- Nevertheless, this great invention of aerial 
itig eiicnij’’, the others loaded the gun and pre- navigation has remained almost barren. If we 
pared to lire.* except the eolebruted aerial voyage of Gay- 

Our distance from the Eslar islmid and bridge, Lnssae in 180-1, the balloon, with its wonderful 
as well as 1 could judge from the darkness, jiowers. has been allowed to degenerate into a 
might bo about two hundred and fifty yards;' mere theatrical exhibition, exciting the vacant 
and a-s wo had the advantage of a slight olova-: and unrclleeUng wonder of the inullitudc. In- 
tion of ground, our position was admirable. 1 stead ol being au instrument of philosophical 
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research, it has become a mere expedient for 
profit in the hands of obnrlatans, so mneh so, 
that, on the occasion to which we are now 
about to advert, the persons who engaged in the 
project incurred failure, and risked their lives, 
from their aversion to avail themselves of the 
Experience of those who had made aerostation a 
mere spectacle for profit. They thought that 
to touch pitch they mu.st be defiled, and pre¬ 
ferred danger and the risk of failure to such 
association. 

It is now about two months since M. Barral, 
a chemist of some distinction at Paris, and M. 
Bixio, a member of the Legislative A.ssembly 
(whose name will be remembered in connection 
with the bloody insurrection of June, 1B48, 
when, bravely and humanely discharging his 
duty in attempting to turn his guilty follow- 
citizens from their course, he nearly shared the 
fate of the Archbishop, and was severely wound¬ 
ed), resolved upon making a grand experiment 
with a view to observe and record the meteoro¬ 
logical phenomena of the strata of tho atmo¬ 
sphere, at a greater height and with more pre¬ 
cision than had hitherto been accomplished. 
But from the motives which we have explained, 
the project was kept secret, and it yas resolved 
that the experiment .should lie made at an hour 
of the morning, and under circumstances, which 
would prevent it from degenerating into an 
exhibition. MM. Arago and Regnault under¬ 
took to supply the aerial voyagers with a pro¬ 
gramme of,the propo.sed performance, and in¬ 
struments suited to the projected obser\'atinn.<i. 
M. Araffo prepared the programme, in which 
was stated clearly what observations were to 
be made at every stage of the ascentional move¬ 
ment. 

It was intended that the balloon .should be so 
managed as to come to rest at certain altitudes, 
when barometric, therraometric, hygromctric, 
polari.<icopic, and other observatinn.s, were to be 
taken and noted; the balloon after each series 
of observations to make a new ascent. 

The precious instruments by which these 
observations were to be made were prepared, 
and in some cases actually fabricated and gradu¬ 
ated, by the hands of ]M. Regnault himself. 

To provide the balloon and its appendages, 
reooiuxe was had to some of tho.se persons who 
have followed the fabrication of balloons as a 
sort of trade, for the purposes of exhibition. 

In this part of their enterprise the voyagers 
■wore not so fortunate, as we shall presently see, 
and still le.ss so in having taken the resolution 
to ascend alone, unaccompanied by a practiced 
mrqpuiut. It is probable that if they bod selected 
a [Mnon, such as Mr. Green, for example, who 
'had already made frequent ascents for the mere 
purpose .mf lexhibition, and who had become 
familiar with the practical management of the 
machine, a much more favorable re.salt would 
have • ensued. As it was, the two voyagers 
ascended for the first time, and placed them¬ 
selves in a position like that of a natural philoso¬ 
pher, who, without previous practice, should 


undertake to drive a locomotive, with its train, 
on a railway at fifty miles an hour, rejecting the 
humble but indispensable aid of an experienced 
engine-driver. 

Tho necessary preparations having been made, 
'and tho programme and the instruments pre¬ 
pared, it was resolved to make tho ascent from 
the garden Vichind the Observatory at Paris, a 
plateau of soino elevation, and free from build¬ 
ings and other obstacles, at day-break of Satur- 
da}', tho 2!)th June. At midnight tho balloon 
was brought to the spot, but the inflation was 
not completed until nearly 10 o’clock, a.m. 

It has .since been proved that the balloon w’as 
old and worn, and that it ought not to have 
been supplied for such an occasion. 

It was obviously jiatched, and it Is now known 
that two seamstresses were employed daring 
the preceding day in mending it, and some 
stitching oven was found necessary after it had 
arrived at the Observatory. 

Tho net-work which include^ and supported 
the car was new, and not origAlly made with 
a view to tho balloon it inclosed, the conse¬ 
quences of which vi'ill lie pre.scntly .seen. 

The nisbt, between Friday and Saturday, 
was one of continual rain, and the balloon and 
its netting became thoroughly saturated with 
moisture. By the time the inflation had been 
completed, it became evident that the net-work 
was too small; but in the anxiety^ to carry into 
effect the project, the consequences of this were 
most unaccountably overlooked. We say nn- 
ncfountably, because it is extremely diiriciilt to 
conceive how expeiimental philosophers and 
practiced observers, like MM. Arago and Rcg- 
nault, to say nothing of numerous .subordinate 
scientific agents who were present, did ntk 
anticipate what must have ensued in the upper 
regions of the air. Nevertheless, such was the 
fact. 

On the morning of Saturdat’, tlic instm- 
ments being duly deposited in ihe car, the 
two entefprising voyagers placed themselves in 
it, and tiio balloon, which previously had been 
held down by the strength of twenty men, 
was liberated, and left to jdungc into the 
ocean of air, at twenty-seven minutes after ten 
o'clock. 

The weather, as we have already stated, was 
unfavorable, the sky being charged with clouds. 
As it was the purpose of this project to examine 
much higher regions of the atmosphere than 
those which it had lieen customary for aeronautic 
exhibitors to rise, to, the arrangements of ballast 
and inflation which were adopted, were such as 
to cause the ascent to be infinitely more rapid 
than in the case of public exhibitions; in short, 
the balloon darted upward with the speed of an 
arrow, and in two minutes from tho moment it 
was liberated, tliat is to say, at twenty-nine 
minutes past ten, plunged into the clouds, and 
wa.s withdrawn from the anxinns view of tho 
distinguished persons as.scmbb*il in the garden 
of the Ob.servatory. 

While passing through this dense cloud, thi 
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voyagers oarefally observed the barometer, and 
knew by the rapid fall of the mercury that they 
were ascending with a great velocity. Fifteen 
minutes elapsed before they emerged from the 
cloud; when they did so, however, a glorious 
spectacle presented itself. The balloon, emor> 
ging from the superior .surface of the cloud, rose 
under a splendid canopy of azure, and shone 
with the rays of a brilliant sun. The cloud 
which they had just passed, was .soon seen sev¬ 
eral thousand feet below them. From the ob¬ 
servations taken with the barometer and ther¬ 
mometer, it was afterward found that the thick¬ 
ness of the cloud through which they had 
passed, was 9800 feet—a little loss than two 
miles. On emerging from the cloud, our ob¬ 
servers examined the barometer, and found that 
the mercury had fallen to the height of 18 
inches; the thermometer showed a temperature 
of 45° Fahr. The height of the balloon above 
the level of the tea was then 14,200 feet. At 
the moment of emerging from the cloud, M. 
Barral made polarisciopic observation, which 
established a fact foreseen by M. Arago, that 
the light rclicctcd from the surface of the clouds, 
was unpolarizcd light. • 

The continued and somewhat considerable 
fall of the barometer informed the observers that 
their a.scont still continued to bo rapid. The 
rain which bad previously fallen, and which 
wetted the balloon, and saturated the cordage 
forming the net-work, had now ceased, or, to 
speak more correctly, the balloon hod passed 
above the region in which the rain prevailed. 
The strong action of the sun, and almost com¬ 
plete dryness of the air in which the vast 
machine now floated, caused the evaporation of 
tke moisture which enveloped it. The cordage 
and the balloon becoming dry, and thus relieved 
of a certain weight of liquid, was aflected as 
though a quantity of ballast had been thrown 
out, and it darted upward with increased velo¬ 
city. 

It was within one minute of eleven, ^'hcu the 
observers finding the barometer cease the up¬ 
ward motion, and flnding that the machine 
’ scillatcd round a position of equilibrium by 
noticing the licaring of the sun, they found the 
epoch favarablc for another scries of observa¬ 
tions. The barometer there indicated that the 
balloon had attained the enormous height of 
19,7()(> foot. The moisture which had inve.sted 
the thermometer had frozen upon it, and ob¬ 
structed, for the moment, observations with it. 
It was while M. Barral was occupied in wiping 
the icicles from it, that, turning his eye upward, 
ho beheld what would have been sufllciont to 
have mode the stoutest heart quail with fear. 

To explain the catastrophe which at this 
moment, and at nearly 20,000 feet above the 
surface of theliarth, and about a mile above the 
highest strata of the clouds, menaced the voya¬ 
gers, wo must recur to what we have already 
stated in reference to the balbxin and the net¬ 
work. As it was intended to a.scend to an 
unusual altitude, it w'as of course known, that in 
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consequence of the highly rarefied state of the 
atmosphere, and its vefty much diminished press- 
ure, the gas contained in the balloon would 
have a great tendency to distend, and, conse¬ 
quently, space must be allowed for the play of 
this effect. The balloon, therefore, at starting, 
was not nearly filled with gas, and yet, as w(f 
have explained it, very nearly filled the net¬ 
work which inclosed it. Is it not strange that 
some among the scientific men present did not 
foresee, that when it would ascend into a highly' 
rarefied atmosphere, it would neces.sarily dis¬ 
tend itself to such a magnitude, that the netting 
would be utterly insufficient to contain it? 
Such effect, .so strangely unfore.secn, now dis¬ 
closed itself practically realized to the astonished 
and terrified cy'es of M. Barral. 

The balloon, in fact, had so swelled as not 
only completely to fill the netting w'hieh cov¬ 
ered it, but to force its way, in a frightful 
manner, through the hoop under it, from which 
the. car and the voyagers were suspended. - 

In .short, the inflated .silk protruding down¬ 
ward through the hoop, now nearly touched the 
heads of the voyagers. In this emergency the 
remedy was sufficiently obvious. 

The valvp must lie opened, and the balloon 
breathed, so as to relieve it from the over-infla¬ 
tion. Now, it is well known, that the valve in 
this machine is placed in a sort of sleeve, of a 
length more or less considerable, connected 
with the lower part of the balloon, through 
which sleeve the string of the valve passes. M'; 
Barral, on looking for this sleeve, found that it 
had disappeared. Further search showed that 
the balloon being awkwardly and improperly 
placed in the inclosing net-work, the valve- 
sleeve, instead of hanging clear of the hoop, 
had been gathered up in the net-work above the 
hoop; so that, to reach it, it would have been 
necessary to have forced a passage between the 
inflated silk and the hoop. 

Now, hero it must bo observed, that such an 
incident could never have happened to the most 
commonly'-pructiced balloon exhibitor, whose 
first measure, before leaving the grouml, would 
be to secure access to, and the jilay of the valve. 
This, however, was, in the present ease, fatally 
overlooked. It was, in fine, now quite appar¬ 
ent, that cither of two effects must speedily 
ensue—viz.; cither the car and the voyagers 
would bo buried in the inflated silk which was 
descending upon them, and thus they would be 
suflbeatod, or that the force ol distention must 
burst the balloon. If a rupture were to take 
place in that part immediately over the car, 
then the voyagers would be suffocated by an 
atmosphere of hvdrogcn; if it should take place 
at a superior part, then tho balloon, rapidly dis¬ 
charged of its gas, would be precipitated to the 
earth, and tho destruction of its occupants ren¬ 
dered inevitable. 

Under these circumstances tho voyagers did 
not lose their presence of mind, but calmly con¬ 
sidered their situation, and promply decided 
upon the course to be adopted. M. Barral 
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climbed up the side of the car, and the net-work 
suspending it, and forced his way through the 
hoop, so as to catch hold of the valve-sleeve. 
In this operation, however, be was obliged to 
exercise a force which produced a rent in a part 
of the silk below the hoop, and immediately over i 
the car. In a moment the hydrogen gas issued 
with terrible force from the balloon, and the 
voyagers found themselves involved in an atmo¬ 
sphere of it. 

'Respiration became impossible, and they 
were nearly suffocated. A glance at the ba¬ 
rometer, however, showed them that they were 
falling to the ground with the most fearful 
rapidity. 

During a few moments* they experienced all 
llie aiigni>h attending asphyxia. From this 
situation, however, they were relieved more 
speedily than they could then have imagined 
possible; but the cause which relieved them soon 
became evident, and inspired them with fresh 
terrors. 

M. Barral, from the indications of the barom¬ 
eter, knew that they wrere being precipitated to 
the surface of the earth with a velocity so pro¬ 
digious. that the passage of the balloon through 
the atmosphere dispelled the raas.s/>f hydrogen 
with which they had been surrounded. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that the small 
rent which had been produced in the lower part 
of the balloon, by' the abortive attempt to obtain 
access tt) the valve, conld not have been the 
cause of a kdl so rapid. 

M. Barral, aci'ordingly. proceeded to examine 
the external surface of the balloon, as far as it 
was visible from the car, and, to his astonish-! 
ment and terror, he discovered that a rupture j 
had taken place, and that a rent was made, | 
about five feet in length, along the equator of! 
the matlune, through which, of course, the gas ] 
was now escaping in immense quuniities. Here 
was the cause of the frightful precipitation of | 
the de.sccut, and a source of imminent danger 
in the fall. 

M. Barral promptly decided on the course to 
be taken. 

It was resolved to chcc-k the descent by the 
discharge of the ballast, and every other article 
of weight. But tbi.s process, to be effectual, 
required to bo conducted with considerable cool¬ 
ness and skill. The^ were some thousand feet 
above the clouds. If the ballast were dismis.sed 
too soon, the balloon mast again acquire a peril¬ 
ous velocity before it would reach the earth. If, 
on the other hand. Its descent were not moder¬ 
ated in time, its fall might become so precipi¬ 
tate as to be ungovernable. Nine or ten sand¬ 
bags being, therefore, reserved for the la.st and 
critical moment, all the rest of the balla-st was 
discharged. The fall being still frightfully 
rapid, the voyagers cast out, as they descended 
through the cloud already mentioned, every 
article of weight which they had, among which 
were the blankets and woolen clothing which 
Aay had brought to cover them in the upper 
rdflons of tho atmosphere, their shoes, several 


bottles of wine, all, in fine, save and except the 
philosophical instruments. These they regarded 
as the soldier does his flag, not to be surren¬ 
dered save with life. M. fiixio, when about to 
throw over a trifling apparatus, called an aspira¬ 
tor, compo.sed of copper, and filled with water, 
was forbidden by M. Barral, and obeyed the 
injunction. 

They soon emerged from tho lower stratum 
of the cloud, through which they had fallen in 
loss than two minutes, having taken fillecn min¬ 
utes to ascend through it. The earth was now 
in sight, and they were dropping upon it like a 
Slone. Every weighty article had been dis¬ 
missed, except the nine sand-bags, which had 
been designedly reserved to break the shock on 
arriving at the surface. They observed that 
they were directly over some vine-grounds near 
Lagny, in the department of the Seine and 
Marne, and could distinctly sec a number of 
laborers engaged in their oCdSnary toil, who 
regarded with unmeasured astonishment the 
enormous object about to drop upon them. It 
was only when they arrived at a few hundred 
feet from the surface that the nine bag.s of .sand 
wt;..j drupfifd by .'\I. Barral. and by this inanicn- 
vre the lives of tlio voyagers were ]>rol>alily 
saved. The balloon reached the ffrouml, and 
the car struck among the vines. Happily the 
wind was gentle; but gentle as it was it was 
sufHcient. acting upon the enormous surfaco of 
the balloon, to drag the car along the ground, 
as if it were drawn by fiery and ungovernable 
hor-scs. Now arrived a moment of dilliculty 
■and flanger. which niso had l)cen foreseen and 
provided for l»y M. Barral. If cither of the 
voyagers had singly leaped from the car. the 
balloon, lightened of so much weight, would 
dart up again into tho air. Neither voyager 
would consent, then, to purchase his own safety 
at the risk of the* other. M. Barral, therefore, 
threw hi.s laxly half down from the car. laying 
hold of the \inc-siakc.s. ji' he w.as dragged 
along, and directing NI. Bixio to hold fast to his 
feet. In this way the two \oyagers, by thcii 
united bodies, formed a sort of anchor, the arms 
of M. Barral j>laying the part of the fluke, and 
the body of M. Bixio that of the cable. 

In this way M. Barral was dragged over a 
portion of the vineyard rapidly, without any 
other injury than a scratch or contusion of the 
face, produced by one of the vin<!-stnkes. 

The laborers just n-ferred to meanwhile col¬ 
lected, and pursued the balloon, and finally 
succeeded in securing it, and in liberating lh»‘ 
voyagers, whom they afterward thanked for 
the bottles of excellent wine which, as they 
supposed, hud fallen from the heavens, and 
which, wonderful to relate, had not been broken 
from the fall, although, as ha.s been .stated, they 
had licen discharged above the clouds. The 
astonishment and perplexity of tho ru.stics ciui 
be imagined on seeing the.se bottles drop in the 
vineyard. 

This fact also .shows how perpendicularly the 
balloon must have dropped, .since tho bottles, 
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dismissed from such a height, fell in the same 
field where, in a minute afterward, the balloon 
also dropped. 

The entire descent from the altitude of twenty 
thousand feet was oilected in seven minutes, be¬ 
ing at the average rate of fifty feet per second. 

In fine, wo have to report that these adven¬ 
turous partisans of science, nothing discouraged 
by the catastrophe which has occurred have re¬ 
solved to renew the experiment under, as may 
be hoped, loss inauspicious circumstances; and 
wo trust that on the next cxicasion they will not 
disdain to avail themselves of the co-operation 
and presence of some one of those persons, who 
having hitherto practiced aerial navigation for 
the mere purposes of amusement, will, doubt¬ 
less, be too happy to invest one at least of their 
labors with a more useful and more noble char¬ 
acter. 

(From th^iSuljUn University Magazine.] 

ANDREW CARSON S MONEY; A STORY 
OF GOLD. 

T he night of a bitter winter day had come, 
frovt, and hail, and .‘<111 iw carried a sense of 
new desolation to the cold lic.^rths of the money¬ 
less. while the wealthy only ilrew the chiscr to 
their bright fires, and experienced stronger feel¬ 
ings of comfort. 

in a small back apartment of a mean house, 
in one of the poorest (piaricrs of Edinburgh, a 
young man sat with a pen in his fingers, cn- 
deatoring to write, though the blue tint of his 
nails showed that the IiIikhI was .almost fru/.eii 
in his hands. There was no fire in the room; 
||in old iron grate was rusty and damp, as if a 
fint had not blar.ed in it for years; the hail 
d.a.shed tig.ainst the fractured panes of the u in- 
dow; the young man was jioorl}’’ and .scantily 
dressed, and he was very thin, and bilious to all 
appearniu’e ; his sallow, yellow face and hollow 
eyes told of disease, misery, ainl the absence ol' 
hope. 

Hi.s hand shook with cold, as, by the light of 
' he tne.anest and cheapest of caiulles, he slowly 
trnecd line after line, with the vain thought of 
making inoa<'y by hLs writings. In his boyish 
dny.s he h.'id eiitcrtsl the ranks of literature, with 
the hopes of fame to lead him on, Iml disa|)- 
pointment after disappointment, and miserable 
eircumstanees of poverty and .siiirering lin<l been 
his fate; now the vision of fame hod become 
dim in his sick soul—ho was writing with the 
hope of gaining monc)', any trifle, by his pen. 

Of all the way.s of ac({iiiriiig money to which 
tho millions bend their best energies, that of 
literature is the most forlorn. Tho artificers of 
necessaries and luxuries, fur tho animal exist¬ 
ence, have tlte world as their customers; but 
those who labor for the mind have but a limited 
few, and therefore the supply of mental work is 
infinitely greater than the demand, and thousands 
of the unknown and struggling, even though 
possessed of much genius, must sink before the 


famous few who monopolize tho literary market, 
and so the young writer is overlooked. He may 
bo starving, but his manuscripts will be returned 
to him; the emoluments of literature are flowing 
in other channels; he is one added to the thou¬ 
sands tex) many in the writing world; his efibrts 
may bring him misery and madness, but ndt 
money. 

Tho door of the room opened, and a woman 
entered; and advancing near the little tabic on 
.which the young man was writing, she fixed 
her eyes on him with a look in which anger, 
and the extreme wretchedness which merges on 
insanity, were mingled. She seemed nearly 
fifty; her features hod some remaining traces 
of former regularity* and beauty, but her whole 
countenance now w’as a volume filled with the 
most squalid suflering and evil passions; her 
cheeks and eyes were hollow, as if she had 
reached the extreme of old age; she was emaci¬ 
ated to a woeful degree; her dress was poor, 
dirty, and tattered, and worn without any attempi 
at proper arrangement. 

‘■Writing! writing! writing! Thank God, 
Andrew Cursou, tho pen will soon drop from 
your fingers with starvation.” 

Tiic wonjan said this in a half-screaming, but 
weak and itroken-dowu voice. 

“ Mother, let me have some peace,” said tho 
young writer, turning his face awa}*, so that ho 
might not sec her red glaring eyes fixed on him. 

‘‘ Ay, Andrew Carson, I say tiiank God that 
the force of hunger will soon now make you drop 
that cursed writing. Thank God, if there « 
the God that my father used to talk about in 
the lung nights in the bonnie highland glen, 
where it's like a dream of lang syne that I ever 
lived.'’ 

She pressed her hands on her breast, as if 
some rocuIleetioDs of an overpowering nature 
were in her soul. 

*' Tho last rag in your trunk has gone to tho 
pawn; you have neither shirt, nor coat, nor 
covering now, except what you've on. ^Vl•ito— 
write—if you can, without eating; to-morrow 
you'll have neither meat nor drmk here, nor 
aught now to got money on.'’ 

I “ Mother, I am in daily expectation of re- 
' eei\ ing something for my writing now; the 
. jxist Ibis evening may bring me .some good 
news.'’ 

i lie said this with hesitation, and there was 
little of hope in the expres.sii>n of hi.s face. 

! *■ Gocxl news! good new.s about your writing! 

that’s the gixxl news ’ill never eomo; never, you 
I goixl-l'or-nuthing scribbler! ’ 

! She .sereamed forth the last words in a voice 
of frenzy. Her tone was a mixture of Scotch 
land Iri.**!! accents. She liad resided for some 
' years tif her earlier life in Ireland. 

As tho young writer looked at her and listened 
' to her, the lien shook in his hand. 

1 “ Go out, and work, and make money. Ay, 

' the working people can live on the best, while 
you, with that pen in your fingers, arc starving 
yourself and me.’’ 
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“ Mother, I am not strong enough for labor, 
and my tastes are stroiJgly, very strongly, for 

literature.” 

“Not strong enough! you’re twenty past. 
It’s twenty long years since the cursed night I 
brought you into the world.” 

* The young writer gazed keenly on his mother, 
for he was afraid she was under the influence 
of intoxication, as was too often the case; but 
ho .did not know how' she could have obtained 
money, as he knew there was not a farthing iir 
the house. The woman seemed to divine the 
meaning of his looks— 

“ I’m not drunk, don’t think it,” she eried; 
“ it’s the hunger and the sorrow that’s in my 
head.” 

“Well, mother, perhaps this evening’s post 
may have some good intelligence.” 

What did the morning’s post bring ? There, 
there—don’t I see it—them’s the bonnie hopes 
of yours.” 

She pointed to the table, where lay a couple 
of returned manuscripts. Andrew glanced to¬ 
ward the parcel, and made a strong cflbrt to 
suppress the deep sigh which heaved his breast. 

“Ay, there it is—there's a bundle of that 
stuff ye spend 3 'our nights and dtuj's writing; 
taking the flesh off yonr bones, and making that 
face of yours so black and yellow: it’s your 
father’s face, too—ay—well it’s like him now, 
indeed—^the rufSan. I wish I had never seen 
him, nor j'ou, nor this world.” 

“ My father,” said Andrew, and a feeling of 
interest overspread his bloodless face. “ You 
have told me little of him. AVhy do you speak 
of him so harshly ?” 

“Go and work, and make money. I say. I 
tell you 1 must get money; right or wrong, I 
must get it; there’s no living longer, and endur¬ 
ing w'hat I've endured. I dream of being rich; 

I waken every morning from visions where my 
hands are filled with money; that wakening 
turns my head, when I know and see there is 
not a halfpenny in the house, and when I sec 
you, my son, sitting there, working like a fool 
with pen and brain, but without the power to 
earn a penny for me. Go out and work with 
your hands, I say again, and let me get money 
—do any thing, if it brings money. There is 
the old woman over the way, who has a work¬ 
ing son; his mother iftay bless God that he is a 
shoemaker and not a poet; she is the happy 
woman, so coziiy covered with warm flannel 
and stuff this weary weather, and her mutton, 
and her tea, and her money jingling in her 
pocket forever; that’s what a working son can 
do—a shoemaker can do that.” 

At this some noise in the kitchen called Mrs. 
Carson away, to the great relief of Andrew’. 
He rose, and closed the door gently after her. 
He seated himself again, and took up his pen, 
but his head fell listlessly on his hand; he felt 
as if his mother’s words were yet echoing in his 
ears. From his earliest infancy ho had regarded 
her with fear and wonder, more than love. 

Mrs. Carson was the daughter of a Scotch 


Presbyterian clergyman, who was suspected by 
his brethren in the ministry of entertaining 
peculiar views of religion on some points, and 
also of being at intervals rather unsound in his 
mind. Ho bestow’cd, how’ever, a superior edu¬ 
cation on his only daughter, and instmetod her 
carefully himself until his death, w’bich occurred 
when she was not more than fourteen. As her 
father left her little if any support, she was 
under the ncces.sity of going to reside with rela¬ 
tions in Ireland, who moved in a rather humble 
rank. Of her subsequent history little w’as 
known to Andrew; she always maintained 
silence regarding his father, and seemed angry 
when ho ventured to question her. Andrew 
W’as born in Ireland, and resided there until 
about his eighth year, when his mother returned * 
to Scotland. 

It was from his mother Andrew had gained 
all the little education that had been bestow¬ 
ed on him. That education ^iilhs most capri¬ 
ciously imparted, and in its extent only went 
the length of teaching him to read ]iartially; for 
whatever further advances ho had made he was 
indebted to his own self-cnllure. At times, his 
mother would make some efforts to impress on 
him the advanUigc.s of edneation: she would 
talk of poetry, and repeat specimens of the poets 
which her memory had retained from the period 
of her girlhood in her father's house; but often- 
est the language of bitterness, violence, and 
execration was on her lips. With the never- 
ceasing complaints of want—want of position, 
want of friends, but. most of all, want of money 
—sounding in his oars, Andrew grow np a 
poet. The nn.scttled and aimless mind of his 
mother, shadowed as it was with perpetual 
blackness, prevented her from calmly and wiscljr 
striving to place her son in some position by 
which lie could have aided in supporting himself 
and her. As a child, Andrew was .shy and 
solitary, caring little for the society of eliildrcn 
of his own years, and taking refuge from the 
never-ceasing violence of his mother s temper 
in the privacy of his own poor bednsim, with 
.sonic old book W’hieh bo had contrived to bor¬ 
row, or with his pen, for be was a writer of 
verses from an early age. 

Andrew was .sniall-sized, sickly, emaciated, 
and feeble in frtunc; his mind hod much of the 
hcreditaiy- weakness visildc in his mother; his 
imagination and his passions wore strong, and 
easily excited to such a pitch as to overwhelm 
fr>r the moment his reason. With a littlc-excr- 
eised and .somewhat defective judgment; with 
no knowledge of the world; with few books; 
with a want of that tact posses.sctl by some in¬ 
tellects, of knowing and turning to account tho 
tcndcncic.s of tho age in literature, it was hardly 
to he expected that Andrew w’oul(l soon succeed 
as a jioet, though his imagination was powerful, 
and there was pathos and even occasional sub¬ 
limity in his poeliy. For five long j’ciirs he 
had been toiling and striving without any sne- 
cc.ss whatever in his vocation, in tho way of 
realizing cither fame or emolument. 
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Now, as he sat with his e}’'es fixed on the 
two returned manuscripts on his tabic, his tor¬ 
turing memory passed in review before him the 
many times his hopes had been equally lost. 
He was only twenty years of age, yet ho had 
endured so many disappointments! Ho shook 
and trembled with a convulsive agony as he re¬ 
called poem after poem, odes, sonnets, epics, 
dramas—ho hod tried every thing; ho had built 
so many glorious expectations on each as, night 
after night, shivering with cold and faint with 
sickness, he had persisted in gathering from his 
mind, and arranging laboriously, the brightest 
and must powerful of his poetical fancies, and 
hoped, and was often almost sure, they would 
spread broadly, and be felt deeply in the world. 
But there they had all returned to him—there 
they lay, unknown, unheard of—they were only 
so much waste paper. 

As each manuscript had found its way back 
to him, ho ba(l||^peuivcd every one with an in¬ 
creasing bittern^s and desjiair, which gradually 
u'rought his brain almost to a state of mental 
malady. By constitution he was nervous and 
melancholy : the utmost of the world’s success 
would hardly have made him happy; he had no 
internal strength to cope with disappointment— 
no sanguine hopes pointing to a brighter future : 
he was overwhelmed with pro.si‘nt failures. One 
moment he doubted sorely the power of his own 
genius : and the thought was like death to him, 
for without fame—-without raising himself a 
name and a po.sition above the common masses 
—ho felt he could not live. Again, he would 
lay the whole blame on the undisecrniiig puli- 
liah^s to whom his poetry had been sent; he 
wflM anuthcmati/.c them all with the fierce 
Ibittcrncss of a .soul which was, alas ! unsubdued 
in many respects by the softening nnd humbling 
ittfluence.s of the religion of Christ. He had not 
the calm reflection which might have told him 
that, young, uneducated, utterly unlearned in 
the World and in books as he was, his writings 
must of necessity have a kind of inferiority to 
the works of those posses.se«l of more ndvantascs. 
lie had no diicp. solwr prineiples or thoughts; 
iiis thoughts were feelings which bore him on 
their whirlwind course to the depths of agony, 
and to the brink of the grave, for his health was 
evidently .■.eriotisly impaired by the indulgence 
of long-eontinned emotions of misery. 

He took up one of the rejected maiinseripts in 
his hand: it was a legcndiiry poem, modeled 
something after the style of Byron, though the 
young author would have violently denied the 
resemblance. Ho thought of the pains he had 
bestowed on it—of the amount of thought and 
dreams—the sick, languid headaches, the pained 
breast, the weary mind it had so often oceosioned 
him; then he saw the marks of tears on it—the 
gu.sh of tears which bail come as if to extinguish 
the fire of madness which had kindled in his 
brain. When he saw that mann.script returned 
to him, flic marks of the tears were there .stain¬ 
ing the outside page. Ho looked fixedly on 
that manuscript, and his thin face became darker. 


and more expressive of all that is hopeless in 
human sorrow; the bright light of success shone 
as if so far away from him now—away at an 
endless distance, which neither his strength of 
body or mind could ever carry him over. 

At that moment the sharp, rapid knock of the 
postman sounded in his ears. His heart leaped 
up, and then suddenly sank with suffocating 
fear, for the dark mood of despair was on him— 
could it be another returned manuscript? He 
had only one now in the hands of a publisher; 
the one on which he had expended all his 
powers—the one to which he had trusted most: 
it was a tragedy. He had dreamed the pro- 
ceding night that it had been accepted; he hod 
dreamed it had brought him showers of gold: 
ho had been for a moment happy beyond the 
bounds of human happiness, though he had 
awoke with a sense of horror on his mind, ho 
know not why. The publisher to whom ho had 
sent his tragedy was to present it to the man¬ 
ager of one of the London theatres. Had it 
been taken, performed, successful?—a dream 
of glory, as if heaven had opened on him, be¬ 
wildered his senses. 

The door was rudely pushed open; his mother 
entered, an4 flung the manuscript of the rcturucil 
tragedy on the table. 

There—there's another of them!” she cried, 
rage choked her voice for a moment. 

Andrew was stunned. Despair seemed t» 
have frozen him all at once into a statue. He 
mechanically took up the packet, and, opening 
it, he read the cold, polite, brief note, which 
told of the rejection of his play both by theatres 
and publishers. 

“ Idiot—fool—scribbling fool!’’ 

The unfortunate poet’s mother sank into a 
chair, os if unable to support the force of her 
anger. • 

“Fool!—scribbling madman! will ye never 
give over?” 

Andrew made no answer; but every one of 
his mother's furious words sank into his brain, 
adding to the force of his unutterable misery. 

“Will ye go now, and take to .some other 
trade, will ye?—will ye, I say ?'’ 

Andrew’s lips moved for a moment, but m> 
sound came from them. 

“ Will ye go out, and make money, I say, at 
some sensible work? Alake money for mo. 
will you ? I'll force you out to make nionc}* at 
.some work by whicli there'.s iiioney to be made, 

' not the like of that idiot writing of yours, curse 
it. Answer me, and tell mo you 11 go out and 
work for money now? ’ 

She seized liis arm, and shook it violently; 
but still he made no response. 

“ You will not speak. Listen, then—^listen 
to me, 1 say; I'll tell it all now; you'll hear 
what you never heard before. 1 did not tell 
you before, because I pitied you—^because I 
then "lit yon would work for me, and earn 
nioney; but you will not promise it. Now, 
then, listen. You are the very child of money 
—brought into existence by the influence of 
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money; you voald never have been in being 
had it not been for money. I always told yon 
I was married to your father; I told you a 
falsehood—he bound mo to him by the ties of 
money only.” 

A violent shudder passed over Andrew’s 
flrame at this intelligenoe, but still he said noth¬ 
ing. 

“ You shall hear it all—shall tell you par¬ 
ticularly the whole story. It was not for noth¬ 
ing* you were always ^raid of being called a 
bi^ard. It's an ugly word, but it belongs to 
yon—ay, ay, ye always trembled at that w’ord, 
since ye were able to go and play among the 
children in the street. They called ye that 
seven years ago—ten years ago, vidien we came 
here first, and yon us^ to come crying to me, 
for you could not bear it, you said. I denied it 
Uien—I told you I was married to your father; 
I told you a lie; I told you that, because 1 
thought you w'ould grow up and work for me, 
and got me mtmey. Yon won’t do it; you will 
only write'—write all day and all night, too, 
though I’ve begged you to quit it. Yon have 
rue here starving. What signifies the beggarly 
annnit}* your father left to me, and yon, his 
child ? It's all spent long before it«comes, and 
hero we are with nothing, not a crust, in the 
house, and it’s two months till next paying 
time. 

“ Listen—^I’ll tell you the whole story of your 
birth; maybe that will put you from u-riting 
for a while,‘if you have the spirit you used to 
have when they told you what you were.” 

She shook bis arm again, without receiving 
nny answer; his head had fallen on his hands, 
and he remained fixed in one position. His 
mother’s eyes glared on him with a look in 
which madness was visible, together with a 
tigress-like expression of ferocity vfhich rarely 
appears on the face of a mother, or of any 
human being, where insanity docs not exist. 
When she spoke, however, her words were col¬ 
lected, and her manner was impressive and even 
dignified; the look of maniac anger gradually 
wore away from her face, and in every sentence 
she utter^ there were proofs that something 
of power had naturally existed in her fallen and 
clouded mind. 

“Want of money was the earliest thing I 
remember to feel,” she said, as she seated her¬ 
self, with something more of composure in her 
manner. “ There was never any money in my 
father’s house. I wmidered at first where it 
could all go; I watched and reflected, and u.scd 
all means of finding out the mystery. At last I 
knew it—my father drank; in the privacy of 
his room, when no eye was on him, be drank, 
drank. Ho paid strict enough attention to my 
oduoatiem. 1 read with him much; he had stores 
of books. HI* read the Bible with him, too; ofien 
he spetfP'^Rng evenings expounding it to me. 
But 1 In# the hollowness of it aU—he hardly 
believed himself; he doubted—doubted all, 
«bilo he would fain have made me a believer. 
«aw it well • I heard him rave of it in a fever, 


into which drink had thrown him. All was 
dark to him, ho said, when ho was near dying; 
but ho had taught his child to believe; he had 
done his best to make her believe. He did not 
know my heart; I was his own child; I longed 
for sensual things; my heart burned with a wish 
for money, but it all w’ent fur drink. Had I but 
been able then to procure food and clothes as oth¬ 
ers of my rank did, the burning wish for money 
that consumed my heart then and now might 
never have been kindled, and I might have been 
rich as those often become who have never wash¬ 
ed for riches. Yes, the eagerness of my wishes 
has always driven money far awmy from me; 
that cursed gold and silver, it flows on them 
w'ho have never worshiped it—never longed 
for it till their brain turned; and it will not 
come to such as me, whaso whole life has been 
a desire for it. Well, ray father died, and I was 
left without a penny; all th e f^ iture went to 
pay the spirit-merchant. 1 to Ireland ; I 
lived with relations who were poor and ignorant; 
I heard the cry of want of money there too. A 
father and mother and seven children, and me, 
the penniless orphan: we all w.-mted money— 
all cried for‘it. At last my cr)* was answered 
in a black way; I .saw the sight of money at 
last; a purse heaped, overflowing with money, 
was put into mt' hands. My brain got giddy 
at the sight; sin and virtue became all one to 
me at the sight. Gold, gold! ray father would 
hardly ever give mo one poor shilling; the 
people with whom I lived lianlly ever had a 
shilling among them. I became the mistre.c.s 
of a rich man—a married man; his wife and 
children were living there before my cy^M 
profligate man; his sins were the talk oWho 
countryside. I hated him; ho was old, deform.!' 
ed, revolting; but he chained me to him by 
money. Then I enjoyed money for a while: I 
kept that purse in my hand; I laid it down so 
as my eyes would rest on it pcr)ietuaiiy. I 
dressed; { squandered sum after s\im ; the rich 
man who kept me had man}’ other expen.scs; 
his money liecame scant ier ; we quarreled; 
another oflered me more money—I went to 
him.” 

A deop groan shook the whole frame of the 
unfortunate young poet at this statement—a 
groan which in its intensity might have sepa¬ 
rated .soul and body. 

“ Let me go—let me go!” he cried, raising 
himself fipr a moment, and then sinking back 
again in bis chair in a passive state. 

Hi.s mother seemed a little softened by his 
agitation, though she made no comment on it. 
but continued her narrative as if no interruption 
had taken place. 

“ Money took me to a new master; he was 
richer than the first; he bound my ^leart to him 
by the profusion of his money. He was old and 
withered, hut his gold and silver reflected so 
brightly on his face, I came to think him hand- 
sf»me; ho was your father; you were born; 
after your birth I think I even los’ed him. 1 
urged him to marry me; he listened; be even 
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promised^—^yes, marriage and money—^money— 
they trere almost in my very grasp. I was 
rore—«ire—when he went to England to ar¬ 
range some business, he said; he wrote fondly 
for a while; I lived in an elysium; money and 
an honorable marriage were my own. I had 
not one doubt; but ho ceased to write to me— 
all at once he ceased; had it been a gradual 
drawing off, my brain would not have reeled as 
it did. At last, when fear and anxiety had al¬ 
most thrown me into a fever, a letter came. It 
announced in a few words that your father was 
married to a young, virtuous, and wealthy lady; 
ho had settled a small annuity on me for life, 
and never wished to see or hear from me again. 
A violent illness seized mo then; it was a 
kind of burning fever. Ail things around me 
seemed to dazzle, and assume the form of gold 
and silver; I straggled and writhed to grasp 
the ilmsicMi; they were forced to tie my hands 
bind me down in my bed. I recovered at | 
but 1 bad grown all at once old, withered,; 
stricken in mind and body by that siokne.ss. For 
a long time—for years—I lived as if in a linger¬ 
ing dream; I had no keen perceptions of life; 
my wishes had little energy; my thoughts were 
confused and wandering; even the love of money 
and the want of money failed to stir me into 
any kind of action. I have something of the 
same kind of feeling still,” she said, raising her 
hand to her head. “The burning fever into 
which I was thrown when your Cither’s love 
vanished from me, is often here even j'ct, though 
its duration is brief; but it is suflicient to make 
mo incapable of any exertion by which I could 
make money. 1 have trasted to you; I have hoped 
that you might bo the means of raising me from 
*y poverty; I have long hoped to see the gold 
and silver of your earning. I did not say much 
at first, when I .saw you turning a poet; I had 
heanl that poetry was the .«urc high-road to 
poverty, but 1 said little then. I was hardly 
able to .judge and know rightly what you should 
do when yon commenced writing in your boy¬ 
hood ; but my head is a little cooler now; the 
scorching fire of the money your father tempted 
me with, and then withdrew, is quenched a little 
by years. Now at last I see that you are west¬ 
ing your time and health with that pen; you 
have not mode one shilling—one single sixpence 
for me, yet, with that pen of yours; your health 
is *going fast; I sec the color of the grave on 
your thin cheeks. Now 1 command you to throw 
away your pen, and make money for me at any 
trade, no matter how low or mean.” 

As she spoke, there was a look approaching 
to dignity in her wasted face, and her tones were 
clear and commanding—the vulgar Irishism and 
Scoticism of dialect which, on common occasions, 
disfigured her conversation, had disappeared, and 
it was evident that her intellect had at one pe¬ 
riod been cultivated, and superior to the ordinary 
class of minds. 

Andrew rose without sa 3 ring one syllable in 
answer to his mother’s communication; he threw 
bis manuscripts and the sheets which be b.id 


written into a desk; he locked it with a nervous, 
trembling hand, and then turned to leave the 
room. His face was of the most ghastly pale¬ 
ness; his eyes were calm and fixed; beseemed 
sick at heart by the disclosure be had heard; his 
lips trembled and shook with agitation. 

“ Where are you going, Andrew ? It’s a bit-* 
tor night,” 

“ Mother, it is good enough for me—^for a—’’ 

Ho could not speak the hated word which 
rose to his lips; he had an early horror of that 
word ; he had dreaded that his was a dishonor¬ 
able birth: even in his boyish days he had fear¬ 
ed it ;• his mother had often asserted to the con¬ 
trary, but now she had dispelled the belief in 
which he had rested.* 

He opened the door hastily, and passed ont 
into the storm, which was rushing against the 
■windows. 

A feeling of pity for him—a feeling of a 
mother’s affection and solicitude, was stirred in 
Mrs. Carson’s soul, as she listened to his de¬ 
parting footstep.s, and then went and seated her¬ 
self beside the embers of a dying fire in the 
kitchen; it was a small, cold, miserably-furnished 
kitchen; the desolation of the severe season met 
no counierbplancing power there; no cheering 
appearances of food, or fire, or any comforts were 
there. But the complaining spirit which cried 
and sighed perpetually was for once silent with¬ 
in Mrs. Carson’s mind; something—^perhaps the 
death-like aspect of her son, or a voice from her 
long stiffed conscience—was tellingther how ill 
she had fulfilled the duties of a mother. She 
felt remorse for the reproaches she had heaped 
on him before ho had gone out in the storm. 

She w'aited to hear his knock at the door: 
she longed for his returning steps; she felt that 
she would receive him with more of kindness 
than she had for a length of time displayed to 
him; she kept picturing to herself perpetually 
his thin face and emaciated figure, and a fear 
of his early death seized on her for the first time; 
she had been so ongros.sed by her own selfish 
wants, that she had scarcely remarked the fail¬ 
ing health of her son. She started with horror 
at the probabilities which her naturally powerful 
fancy suggested. She resolved to call in medical 
aid immediately, for she was sure now that An¬ 
drew’s constitution was sinking fast. But how 
would she pay for medical aid ? she had not one 
farthing to procure advice. At this thought 
the yeanling, burning desire for money which 
had so long made a part of her existence came 
back with full force; she sat revolving soheiM 
after scheme, plan after plan, of how she^ could 
procure it. Hours passed away, but still ahe 
sat alone, silently cowering over the cinders of 
the fire. 

At length she started up, fully awake, to a 
sense of wonder and dread at Andrew’s long 
absence. She heard the sound of distant clocks 
striking twelve. It was nnusual for Andrew to 
to be out so late, for he had unifonnly kept him¬ 
self aloof from evil companions. The high 
poetical spirit within him, ii spirit which utterly 
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engrossed him, had kept liitn from the haunts of 
vice. His mother w'ent to the door, and openii^ 
it, gazed on the nurrovr, mean street. The 
storm had passed away; the street was white 
with hail and snow; the moon shone clearly 
down between the tall but dilapidated houses of' 
Vrhich the street or lane was composed; -various 
riotous-looking people were passing by; and from 
a neighboring house the brisk strains of a violin 
come, together with the sound of voices and 
ladghter. The house had a bad repute in the 
neighborhood, but Mrs. Carson never for an in- 
•stont suspected her son w^as there. She looked 
anxiously along the street, and at every passing 
form she gazed earnestly, but none resembled 
her son. * 

For a long time she stood w'aiting and watch¬ 
ing fur the appearance of Andrew, but he did nut 
come. At last, sinking with cold and weariness, 
and M'ith a host of phantom fears rising up in her 
bewildered brain, and almost dragging her mind 
«iown into the gulf of utter madness, on the brink 
of which she had so long been, Mrs. Carson re¬ 
turned to the kitchen. As she looked on the 
last cmi)cr dying out on the hearth, a feeling of 
frenzy shook her frame. Andrew would soon 
return, shivering with cold, and sh^ had no fire 
to Vk'arm him—no money to purchase tire. She 
thought of the -tt’ealthy—of their bright fires— 
and bitter envy and longing for riches gnawed 
her very heart and life. A broken deal chair 
was in a corner of the kitchen; she seized it, 
and after some ciTorts succeeded in wrenching 
off a piece, which she placed on the dying ember, 
and busied herself for some time in fanning; then 
.Nho gathered every remaining fragment of coals 
from the recess at one side of the fire-place, in 
which they were u-sually kept, and with the pains 
and patience which poverty so sorely leaches, 
she employed herself in making some appearance 
of a fire. Had she been in her usual mmd, she 
would have sat anathematizing her son for his 
absence at such an hour; but now every moment, 
a.s she sat awaiting his return, her heart became 
more kindly disposed toward him, and an uneasy 
feeling of remorse fur her past life was each in¬ 
stant gaining strength amidst the variety of 
strange spectral thoughts and fancies which 
llittcd through her diseased mind. At some 
moments she fancied .<<he saw her lather .seated 
opposite to her on Aie hearth, and heard him 
reading from the Bible, as he did so often in her 
girlish days; then again he was away in the 
privacy of his own romn, and she was watching 
litpi through a crcvico of the door, and she saw 
him open the cabinet be kept there, and take 
out liquor, ardent spirits, and he drank long and 
deep draughts, until gradually he sank down on 
his bed in iho .silent, movele&s state of intoxica¬ 
tion which had so long imposed on her, for she 
had once believed that her father was subject to 
fits of ajMMdiar kind. She groaned and shuddered 
MS thutiprioa was impress^ on her; she saw the 
.^piritfior evil which had destroyed her father at- 

e thing it<.clf next to her own fate, and leading 
r into the depths of guilt, and she trembled for 


her son. Hod he now fallen in sin ? was some 
evil action detaining him to such an hour? He 
was naturally inclined to good, she know— 
strangely good and pure bad his life been, con¬ 
sidering he was her child, and roared so care¬ 
lessly us she had reared him; but now ho bad 
been urged to despair by her endle.ss cry for 
money, and, perhaps, he was at that very instant 
engaged in some robbery, by which ho would be 
able to bring money to his mother. 

So completely enslaved had her mind become 
to a lust for money, that the thought of his gain¬ 
ing wealth by any means w'as for some time de¬ 
lightful to her; she looked on their great poverty, 
and she felt, in her darkened judgment, that they 
hod something of a right to take forcibly a por¬ 
tion of the superabundant money of the rich. 
Her eyes glared with eagerness for the sight of 
her son returning with money, even thou^i that 
money was stolen; the habitual mood of h# mind 
prevailed rapidly over the impressions of relpm- 
ing goodncs.s and afifection which for a brief pMod 
had awoke w'ithin her. 

In the midst of the return of her overwhelm¬ 
ing desire for money, Andrew’s knock came to 
the door. J'lie eager inquiry whether he had 
bronght any money with him was bursting from 
her lips the moment .site opened the door and 
beheld him, but she was checked by the .sight 
of two strangers who accompanied him. An¬ 
drew bade the men follow him, and walked 
rapidly to the kitchen; the tones of his voice 
were so changed and hollow that hi.s mother 
hanlly recognized him to be her son. 

He requested the men to be seated^^ telling 
them that when the noise on the .street would 
be quiet and the people dispersed they would 
get that for which they had come. At tha’ 
moment a drunken broil on the street hml diawii 
some watchmen to the neighborhood. 

He hade his tiiollicr follow him, and priK-ccded 
hastily to his own room. Bt' the aid of a iiialeh 
he lighted the mixerable candle by which, sumo 
hours prbviou.sly, he had been writing. 

Mother, here i.s money—^gold—here— 
hand.” He pressed some gold coins into her liand. 

‘'Gold! ay, golil. gold, indeed!'' gasped hi« 
mother, the intensity of her joy repressing foi 
the instant all extravagant demonstrations of it 

“ Go, go away to the kitclicn; in about five 
or ten minutes let the men come here, and they 
w'ill get what I have sold them.” 

‘•Money! money at last; gold—gold!’’ cried 
hLs mother, altogether unconscious of what her 
son was saying, and only awake to the blessed 
.scn.se of having at lost obtained money. 

“ Away, 1 say; go to the kitchen. I have 
no lime to lose.” 

“ Muncy! blessings, blessings on you and God 
—money!” She seemed still in ignorance ol 
Andrew's request that she would’withdraw. 

“ Away, I say, I must be alone; away to the 
kitchen, and leave me alone; hut let the men 
come here in a few minutes and take what they 
have purchased.” 

He spoke with a strange energy. She obeyed 
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him at last, and left the room: she remembered 
afterward that his face was like that of a dead 
man when he addressed her. 

She returned to the kitchen. The two men 
were seated where she had loft them, and were 
ooDversing together: their strong Irish aoeent 
told at once their country. Mrs. Carson paid 
no attention to them; she neither spoke to them 
nor looked at them; she hold tightly clasped in 
her hand the few gold coins her son had given 
her; she walked about like one half diatraoted, 
addressing audible thanksgiving to God one in* 
slant, and the next felicitating herself ih an in¬ 
sane manner on having at last obtained some 
money. The two men commented on her 
strange manners, and agreed tbUit she was mad, 
stating their opinions aloud to each oUier, bat 
she did not hear them. 

The noise and quarreling on the street eon- 
tinned ^or some time, and the men manifested 
no impatienoo while it lasted. All became quiet 
after a time; the desertion and silence of night 
seemed at last to have settled down on the street. 
The two men then manifested a strong wish to 
finish the business on which they had come. 

“ I say, whereabouts is it—where’skthe snatch, 
my good woman ?” said one of the men, address¬ 
ing Mrs. Carson. 

She looked on him and his companion with 
amazement mingled with something of fear, for 
the n.spects of both were expressive of low ruf¬ 
fianism. 

“She's mad, don’t you see,” said the one W'ho 
had nut addressed her. 

The other cursed deeply, saying that as they 
had given part payment, they would get their 
errand, or their money back again. 

jAt this, a gleam of recollection crossed Mrs. 
Carson's mind, and she informed them that her' 
eon had mentioned about soinothing they had 
purchased, whi<-h was in his riHnii. She thought' 
at the instant, that perhaps he had disposed of i 
one of his mann-scripts at last, though she won-! 
dered at the appearance of the purchaser^ of such 
an article. 

“That’s it,” cried the men; “show us the 
VI ,iy to the room fast; it's all quiet now.” ^ 

Anxious to get rid of the men, Mrs. Carson ' 
proceeded hastily to her sun’s room, followed 
closely by the men. The first object she saw, 
on opening the door, was Andrew, leaning on 
his desk; the little desk stood on the table, and 
Andrew’s bead and breast were lying on it, as 
if he woa asleep. There was something in his 
fixed attitude which struck an unpleasant feeling 
to his mother’s heart. 

“Andrew!” she said; “Andrew, the men 
are here.” 

All was silent. No murmur of sleep or life 
came from Andrew. His mother ran to his side, 
and grasped his arm; there was no sound, no 
motion. She raised his head with one hand, 
while at the same time she glanced at an open 
letter, on which a few lines were scrawled in a 
large, hurried hand. Every word and loiter' 
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seemed to dilate before her. eyes, as in a brief 
instaqit nf tifl|e>she read the following; 

* Mother, I have taken poison. I have sold 
my body to a doctor Amt dissection; the money 
I gave yon is part of the price. You have up¬ 
braided me for never making money; I have sold* 
all I possess—my body—and given you money. 
Yon have told me of the stain on my birth; 1 
ean not live and write after that; all the poeticpl 
fome in this world would not wash away such a 
stain. Your bitter words, my bitter fate, I can 
bear no longer; I go to the other world; God 
will pardon me. Yes, yea, from the bright 
moon and stars this night, there came down a 
voice, saying, God would take me up to happi¬ 
ness amid his own bright worlds. Give my body 
to the men who are waiting for it, and so let 
every trace of Andrew Carson vanish from your 
earth.” 

With a lightning rapidiiy Mrs. Carson scan¬ 
ned each word; and not until she had read it 
all, did a scream of prolonged and utter agony, 
such as is rarely heard even in this world of 
grief burst from her lips; and with a gesture 
of frenzied viplence she finng the money she had 
kept closely grasped in her hand at the men. 
One of them stooped to gather it up, and the 
other ran toward Andrew, and raised his inani¬ 
mate body a little from its recumbent position. 
He wa.s quite dead, however; a bottle, marked 
“ Prussic Acid,” was in his hand. • The two 
men, having recovered the money, hurried away, 
telling Mrs. Carson they would send immediate 
medical aid, to see if any thing could bo dune 
for the unfortunate young man. Mrs. Carson 
did not hear them; a frenzied paroxysm seized 
her, and she lay on the floor screaming in the 
wild tones of vnodness, and utterly incapable of 
any exertion. She saw the money she had re¬ 
ceived with such rapture carried away from 
Itefore her eyes, but she felt nothing: money 
had become terrible to her at last. 

Her cries attracted a watchman from the 
street. A doctor was soon on the spot; hut 
Andrew Carson was no more connected with 
flesh, and blood, and human life; he was away, 
bcyoiul recall, in the spirit-world. 

An inquest was held on the body, and a ver¬ 
dict of temporary insanity returned, as is usual 
in such oa.ses of suicide. The young poet was 
buried, and soon forgotten. 

Mrs. Carson lingered for some weeks; her 
disease assumed something of the form of violent 
brain-fever; in her ravings she fancied perp^ 
nally that she was immersed in streams of fluid 
burning gold and silver. They were foroing hnr 
to drink draughts of that scorching gold, she 
would cry; all was burning gold and silver; 
all drink, all food, all air, and light, and space 
around her. At the very last she recovered her 
senses partially, and calling, with a feeble but 
calm voice, on her only beloved child, Andrew, 
she died. 
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NEANDER. 

G ermany has jost lost one of her greatest 
Protestant theologians, Aveusxus Neahsxx. 
He was bom at Gottingen, Jan. 16, 1789, and 
died at Berlin, July 13, 1850, in his sixty-seo- 
ood year. He was of Jewish descent, as his 
strangly-maifced ientores sufficiently evidence; 
but at the age of seventeen be embraced the 
Christiaa religion, to the defense of which his 
labors, and to the exemplffication of which his 
life, were thenceforth devoted. Having studied 
theology at Halle, under Schleiermacher, he was 
appointed private lecturer at Heidelberg in 1811, 
and ia the following year the first Professor of 
Theology at the Royal nnivenity of Beriin, 
which post he held to the time of his death, a 
period of thirty-eight years. Deservedly high 
as is his reputation abroad, it is still hi^er in 
his •fV’lhnintry, where be was known not only 
as «#Mithor, bnt as a teachw,' a preaoher, and 
amtan. The following is a list of his published 
works: The Emperor Julian and bis Times, 


1812; Bernard and his Times, 1813; Genetical 
Develo^Hneat of the Principal Gnostic Systems, 
1818; Chrysostom and the Church in his Times, 
1820 and 1832; Memorabilia from the History 
of Christianity and the Christian Life, 1822 and 
1845-46; A Cdlection of Miscellanies, chiefly 
eiragetical and historical, 1829; A CoUeotion 
of Misoelianies, chiefly biographical, 1840; The 
Principle of the Reformation, or, Staupits and 
Luther, 1840; History (d the Planting and 
Training of the Christian Chnrch, 4th ed., 
1847; The Life of Jesus Christ in ib Historica) 
Connection and Historical Development, 4th ed., 
1845; General HkitoTy of the Christian Re¬ 
ligion and Church, 1842-47. Neander is best 
kmwn to readers of English by the last two 
works, both of which have been made accessible 
to them by Amerioan soholars. 

The Life of Christ was undertaken to counter¬ 
act the impression made by Stkauss's " Ufa of 
Christ,” in which the attempt was made to 
apply the mythical theoty to the entire structure 
(d evangelical history. According to Strauss, 
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the aum of tho hiatorioal troth oontaiaed in the < 
nanmtivea of the erangeliata is, that Jeraa lived 
and taught in Judea, where he gathered dis* 
eiplea who believed that he was the Messiah. 
Acourding to their preconceived notions, the life' 
of the Messiah, and the period in which he lived, 
were to be illostrated by signs and wonders. 
Messianiu legends exist^ ready*inade, in the 
hopes and expectations of the people, only need¬ 
ing to be transferred to the person and charac¬ 
ter of Jesus. The appearance of this work pro¬ 
duced a great sensation in Germany. It was 
believed by many that the book should be pro¬ 
hibited ; and the Prussian government was in¬ 
clined to this measure. Neander, however, ad¬ 
vised that the book should rather be met by 
argument. His Life of Christ which was thus 
occasioned, wears, in consequence, a somewhat 
polemi^ aspect. It has taken the rank of 
a standard authority, both in German and in 
English, into which it has been admirably 
translated by Professors M'Clistoce and Blu- 

UENTllAL. 

The great w'ork of Nuander's life, and of 
which hi.s various w’ritings in the departments 
of Ecelcsiastical History, Biography, 'Patristics, 
and Dogmatics are subsidiary, is the General 
History ol' the Chri.stian Religion and Church. 
The first part of this, containing the history of 
the first three centuries, w'as jiublished in 1825, 
and, improved and enlarged, in 1842—4,3. The 
second part, which brings the history down to 
the clo.se of the sixth century, appeared origin¬ 
ally in 1828, and in a second edition in 1846—47. 
These two parts, comprising four volumes of 
the German edition, are well known to English 
readers tbrongh the excellent version of Pni- 
fet&or Torrey. This is a history of the inner 
development of Christian doctrines and opin¬ 
ions rather than of the external progress of the 
Church, and in connection withGiESELEK’s Text- 
Buok, furnishes by far the best apparatus fur the 
study of ecciesiasiicai history now extan{. 

A corrcsjiondent of the Boston TVaveler, 
writing under date of Berlin, July 22, gives the 
following graphic sketch of the personal char- 
a>‘teristics of Neander: 

‘‘ Neanuee is no more! He who for thirty- 
eight years has defeated the attacks upon the 
church from the side of rationalism and philos- 
ophy—who, through all the controversies among 
theologians in Germany, has remained true to 
the faith of his adoption, the pure and holy 
religion of Jesus Christ—Neander, the philoso¬ 
pher, the .scholar—better, the great and good 
man—has been taken from the w'orld. 

“ He w’os never married, but lived with his 
maiden sister. Ofien have I seen the two walk¬ 
ing arm in arm upon the streets and in the 
parks of the cttjr* Neander's habit of abstrac¬ 
tion and short-sightedness rendered it necessary 
for him to have some one to guide the way 
whenever he left his study for a walk or to go 
to his lecture room. Generally, a student 
walked with him to the University, and just 
before it was time for his lecture to close, bis 


sister could be seen walking up and down on 
the opposite side of the street, waiting to ac- 
oompany him home. 

“ Many anecdotes are related of him illustrat¬ 
ive of his abwnce of mind, sooh as bis appearing 
in the leoture room half dressed—if left alone, 
always going to his old residenee, alter he had 
removed to another part of the city—^walking 
in the gutter, &o., &o. In the lecture room, 
his manner was in the highest degree pcculias. 
He put his left arm over the desk, clasping the 
book in his hand, and after bringing his face 
close to the corner of his desk, efiectually con¬ 
cealed it by bolding his notes close to his nose. 

“In one hand was, always a'quill, which, 
daring the lecture, he kept constantly twirling 
about and crushing. He pushed the desk for¬ 
ward upon two legs, swinging it back and forth, 
and every few minutes would plunge forward 
almost spasmodically, throwing one foot back 
in a way leading you to expect that he would 
the next moment precipitate himself headlong 
down upon the desks of the students. Twirling 
his pen, occasional spitting, Jerking his foot 
backward, taken with his dre.ss, gave him a 
most eceentric appearance in the lecture room. 
Meeting him*upon the street, with his sister, 
3 'ou never would have sus{iected that such a 
.strange looking being could bo Neander. He 
formerly bad two sisters, but a few years ago 
the favorite one died. It was a trying affliction, 
and for a short interval he was quite overcome, 
but suddenly be dried his tears, calml^ declared 
his firm faith and reliance in the wise purpose 
of God in taking her to himself, and resumed 
his lectures immediately as if nothing had over¬ 
taken him to disturb his serenity. 

“ Neander’s charity was unbounded. Poor 
students were not only presented with tickets 
to his lecture^ but were also often provided 
by him with money and clothing. Not a far¬ 
thing of the money received for his lectures 
ever went to supply his own wants; it was all 
given away for benevolent purposes. The in¬ 
come from his writings was bestowed upon the 
Missionary, Bible, and other societies, and upon 
hospitals. Thoughts of himself never seemed 
to have obtruded upon his mind. He wonld 
sometimes give away to a poor student all the 
money he had about him at the moment the 
request was made of him, even his new coat, 
retaining the old one for himself. You have 
known this great man in your country more on 
account of his learning, from his books, than in 
any other way ; but here, where he has lived, 
one finds that his private character, his piety, 
his charity, have distinguished him above ^1 
others. 

“ It would be difficult to decide whether the 
influence of his example has not been as great 
as that of his writings upon the thousands of 
young men who have been his pupils. Prot¬ 
estants, Catholics, nearly all the leading preach¬ 
ers throughout Germany, have attended his 
lectures, and all have been more or less gnided 
by h i"*- While philosophy has been for years. 
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attempting to nsqip the place of religion, Nean> see the tears gasbuig from the eyes of those 
der has been the chief instrument in combating who had been the pupils and friends of Neander. 
it, and in keeping the true faith oonsUuitly Many were deeply moved, and well might they 
before the students. join with the w’orhl in mourning for one who 


He was better acquainted with Church His^ 
tory and the writings of the Fathers than any 
one of his time. It has been the custom upon 
the recurrence of his birth-day, for the students 
to present to him a rare edition of one of the 
J'athers, and thus he has come to have one of 
the most complete sets of their writings to be' 
found in any library. Turning from his great 
literary attainments, from all considerations sug-1 
gested by his profound learning, it is'pleasant 
to contemplate the pure Christian character of 
the man. Although born a Jew, his whole life 
seemed to be a sermon upon the text, ‘That! 
disciple whom Jesus loved said unto Peter, It is 
the Lord /’ Neander’s life resembled more ‘that 
disciple’s’ than any other. He was the loving 
John, the new Clmrch Father of our times. 

“ His sickness was only of a few days’ duration. 
On Monday he held his lecture as usual. The 
next day he was seized with a species of cholera. 
A day or two of pain was followed by a lucid 
interval, when the physicians were encouraged 
to hope for his recovery. Durirg this interval 
he dictated a page in his Church History, and 
then said to his sister—‘ I am weary—let ns 
go home.’ He had no time to die. He needed 
no further preparation; his whole life had been 
the best preparation, and up to the last moment 
we see him active in his master’s service. The 
disease returned with redoubled force; a day or 
two more of suffering, and on Sunday, less than 
a week from the day of attack, he was dead. 

“On the 17th of July I attended the funeral 
services. The procession of students was form¬ 
ed at the university, and marched to his dwelling. 
In the meantime, in the house,'the theological 
students, the professors from Berlin, and IVom 
the University of Halle, the clergy, relatives, 
high officers of government, etc., were assem¬ 
bled to hear the funeral discourse. Professor 
Strauss, for forty-five years an intimate friend 
of Neander, delivered a sermon. Daring the 
exercises, the body, not yet placed in the coffin, 
was covered with wreaths and flowers, and 
surrounded with burning candles. 

“The procession was of great length, was 
formed at 10 A.H^and moved through Unter 
den Linden as far as Frederick-street, and then 
the whole length of Frederick-street as iar as 
the Elizabeth-street Cemetery. The whole dis¬ 
tance, nearly two miles, the sides of the streets, 
doors and windows of the houses were filled! 
with an immense concourse of people who had 
eome to look upon the solemn scene. The { 
liearse was surrounded with students, some of | 
them from Halle, carrying lighted candies, and 
in advance was borne the Bible and Greek Tes¬ 
tament which had ever been used by the de- 
oeased. 

“ At the grave, a choir of young men sang ap-, 
propriate and a student from Halle made 
jm aflecting iMwess. It was a solemn sight to 


had done more than any one to keep pure the 
religion of Christ here in Germany. 

“ After the benediction was pronounced, every 
one present, according to the beautiful custom 
here, went to the grave and threw into it a 
handful of dirt, thus assisting at the burial. 
Slowly, and in scattered groups the crowd dis¬ 
persed to their various homes. 

“ How insignificant all the metaphysical con¬ 
troversies of the age, the vain teachings of man, 
appeared to us as we stood at the grave-side of 
Neander. His was a far higher and holier 
faith, from which, like the Evangelist, he never 
wavered. In his life, in his death, the belief to 
which he had been converted, h% w^chword 
remained unchanged : ‘ It is the Lom I’ His 
body has been consigned to the grave, but the 
sunset glory of his example still illumines our 
sky, and will forever light us ouward to the 
path he trod.'’ 

THE DISASTERS OF A MAN WHO 
WOULDN’T TRUST HIS WTFE. 

A TALE OF A TAILOR. 

BY WM. HOWITT. 

T here are a multitude of places in this wide 
world, that we never heard of since the day 
of creation, and that never would become known 
to a soul beyond their own ten miles of circum¬ 
ference, except to those universal discoverers, 
the tax-gatherers, were it not that some sparks 
of genius may suddenly kindle there, and c<j*ry 
their fame through all countries and all genera¬ 
tions. This has been the case many time.s, and 
will be the case again. We are now destined 
to hear the sound of names that our fathers 
never dreamed of; and there are other spots, 
now basking in God’s blessed sunshine, of w’hich 
the world know's and cares nothing, that shall, 
to our children, become places of worship, and 
pilgrimage. Something of this .sort of glory 
was cast upon the little town of Rapps, in Bo¬ 
hemia, by the hero who.se name stands conspic¬ 
uously in this article, and whose pleasa.it ad¬ 
ventures I flatter myself that I am destined to 
diffuse still farther. Hans Naueltreiber was 
the son of Mr. Strauss Nadeltreiber, who had, 
as well as his ancestors before him, for six gen¬ 
erations, practiced, in the same little place, that 
most gentlemanly of all professions, a tailor-— 
seeing that it was before all others, and was 
used and sanctioned by our father Adam. 

Now Haas, from boyhood up, was a remark¬ 
able person. His father had known his share 
of troubles, and having two sons, both older than 
Hans, naturally looked in his old age to reap 
some comfort and aasistanco from their united 
labors. But the two elder sons successively 
had fled from the shop-board. One had gone 
for a soldier, and was shot; the other had learned 
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the craft of a weaver, but being too fond of his 
pot, had broken his neck by falling into a quany, 
as he went home one night from a carousd. 
Hans was left the sole Stas' for the old man to 
lean upon; and truly a worthy son he proved 
himself. He was as gentle as a dove, and as 
tender as a lamb. A cross word from his father, 
when he had made a crass stimh, would almost 
break his heart; but half a word of kindness 
revived lum again—and he seldom went long 
without it; for the old man, though rendered 
rather testy and crabbed in his temper, by his 
many troubles and disappointments, was natur¬ 
ally of a loving, compassionate dis])osition, and, 
moreover, regarded Hans as the apple of his 
eye. 

Hans was of a remarkably light, slender, 
active m^e, full of life and mettle. This mo¬ 
ment h« was on the board, stitching away with 
as much velocity as if he were working for a 
funeral or a wedding, at an hour’s notice; the 
next, he was dispatching his dinner at the same 
rate; and the third beheld him running, leaping, 
and playing, among his companions, as blithe as 
a young kid. If he had a fault, it was being 
too fond of his fiddle. This was his everlasting 
delight. One would have thought that his 
elbow had labor enough, with jerking his needle 
some thirty thousand times a day; but it was in 
him a sort of universal joint—it never seemed 
to know what weariness was. His fiddle stood 
always on the board in a corner by him, and no 
sooner had ho ceased to brandish his needle, 
than he began to brandish his fiddle.stiek. If 
ever he could be said to be lazy, it was when 
his father was gone out to measure, or try on; 
and his fiddle being too strong a temptation for 
hiiA, he would seize upon it, and labor at it with 
all his might, till he spied his father turning his 
next coiner homeward. Nevertheless, with this 
trifling exception, ho was a pattern of filial 
duty; and now the time was come that his 
father must die—his mother was dead lung be¬ 
fore; and he was left alone in the world with 
his fiddle. The whole house, board, trade— 
what there was of it—all was his. When he 
came to take stock, and make an inventory—in 
his head—of what he was worth, it was by no 
means such as to endanger his entrance into 
heaven at the proper time. Naturally enough, 
ho thought of the Scripture simile of the rich 
man, and the camel getting through the eye of a 
needle; but it did not frighten him. His father 
never had much beforehand, when he had tho 
whole place to him.sclf; and now, behold! an¬ 
other knight of the stcol-bar had come from— 
nobody know where—a place oftea talked of, 
yet still a terra incognita,- had taken a great 
house opposite, hoisted a tremendous sign, and 
threatened to caary away every shred of Hans’s 
business. 

In the depth of his trouble, he took to his 
fiddle, from his fiddle to his bed, and in his bed 
he had a dream—I thbught we had done with 
these dreams!—^in which he was assured, that 
could he once save tho sum of fifty dollars, it 


would be the seed of a fortdhe; that he should 
flourish far beyond the scale of old Strauss; 
should drive his antagonist, in utter despair, 
from the ground; and should, in short, arrive 
eventually at no less a dignity than—Biirgor- 
meister of Rapps 1 • 

Hans was, as 1 believe 1 have said, soon set 
up with the smallest spice of encouragement. 
He was, moreover, as light and nimble as a 
grasshopper, and, in his whole appearance, mudh 
such an animal, could it be made to stand on 
end. His dream, therefore, was enough. He 
vowed a vow of unconquerable might, and to it 
he went. Springing upon his board, he hummed 
a tune gayly: • 

There came the Hippopotamus, 

A sort of river-boRom-horse, 

BnoezUig, anoitliig, blowing water 
From bia nostrils, and around him 
Grazing up the grass—confound him! 

Every mouthful a huge slaughter! 

Beetle, grasshopper, ana May-tly, 

From his muzzle most away fly. 

Or he awallowed them by legions; 

His huge foot, it was a pillar; 

When ho drank, it was a swillcr! 

Soon a desert were those regions. 

But the grasshoppers so gBllsnt 
Called to arms each nimble csilunt, 

With their wings, and stings, and nippers; 

Bee, and wasp, and hornet, awful; 

Gave the villain such a jawfii]. 

That he shpped away in slippers! 

“ Ha ! ha !—slipped down into the mud that 
he emerged from!” cried Hans, and, seizing 
his fiddle, dashed off the Hippopotamus in a 
style that did him a world of go^, and makes 
us wish that we had the musical notes of it. 
Then he fell to, and day and night he wrought. 
Work came; if was done. He wanted little— 
a crust of bread and a merry tune were enough 
for him. His money grew; the sum was nearly 
accomplished, when, returning one evening from 
carrying out some work—behold 1 his door was 
open! Behold! the lid of his pot w'here he 
deposited his treasure was offl The money 
was gone! 

This was a terrible blow. Hans rai.scd a 
vast commotion. He did not even fail to insin¬ 
uate that it might be the interloper opposite— 
the Hippopotamus. Who so likely as he, who 
had his eye continually on Hans’s door? But 
no matter—the thief was clear off; and the only 
comfort he got from his neighbors, was being 
rated for his stinginess. ‘‘Ay,” said they, “this 
comes of living like a curmudgeon, in a great 
house by yourself, working your eyes out to 
hoard up money. What must a young man 
like you do with scraping up pots full of money, 
like a miser? It is a shame 1—it is a sin I!— 
it is a judgment!! 1 Nothing better could come 
of it. At all events, you might afford to have 
a light burning in the house. People are ever 
likely to rob j^u. They see a house as dark as 
on oven; they see nobody in it; they go in and 
steal; nobody can see them come out—and that 
is just it. But were there a light burning, thej 
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but then the monej was gone with him, which 
mu a terrible loss. 

This was more than Hans could bear. He 
was perfectly east down, disheartened, and in> 
.oonsolable. At first, he thought of running 
after the fellow; and, as he knew the seamp 
could not go far without a passport, and as 
Haas had gone the round at the country him¬ 
self, ia the three years of his Wandtl-Jahrt, as 
required by the worshipful guild of tailors, be 
did not doubt but that he should some day pounce 
upon the scoundrel. But then, in the mean 
time, who was to keep his trade together? 
Thero was the Hippopotamus watching oppo¬ 
site ! No I it would not do I and his neighbor, 
coming in to condole with him, said—“ Cheer 
up, man! there is nothing amiss yet. What 
signify a few dollars ? You will .soon get plenty 
more, with those nimble fingers of yours. You 
want only somebody to help you to keep them. 
Yon must get a wife I Journeymen were thieves 
from the first generation. You must get mar¬ 
ried 1” 

“Got married!” thought Hans. He was 
struck all on a heap at the very mention of it. 
“ Get married! What! fine clothes to go a- 
wooing in, and fine presents to go a-wooing 
with; and parson’s fees, and clerk’s fees; and 
wedding-dinner, and dancing, and drinking; and 
then, doctor’s fees, and nurse’s fees, and children 
without end! That is ruin!” thought Hans— 
“without end!” The fifty dollars and the 
Biirgermeistership—^they might wait till dooms¬ 
day. 

I “ Well, that is good!" thought Hans, ns ho 
took a little more breath. “They first counseled 
me to get a light—then went house and all in a 
bonfire; next, I must get a journeyman—ti(en 
went the money; and now they would have mo 
bring more plagues upon me than Mo.scs brought 
upon Egypt. Nay, nay!” thought Hans; “ you'll 
not catch me there, neither.” 

Hans all this time was seated upon his shop- 
board, stitching, at an amazing rate, upon a 
garment which the rascally Wagner .should have 

I finished to order at .six o’clock that morning. 


would always thinlf there was somebody in. At 
aR events, you might have a light.” 

“There is something in that,” said Hans. 
He was not at all unreasonable; so he determ¬ 
ined to have a light in future: and he fell to 
•work again. 

Bad as his luck had been, he resolved not to 
be oast down: he was as diligent and as thrifty 
as ever; and he resolved, when he became 
Btirgermeister of Rapps, to be especially severe 
OH sneaking thieves, who crept into houses that 
were left to the care of Providenoe and the 
municipal authorities. A light was everlast¬ 
ingly burning in his window; and the people, as 
they pa8.sed in the morning, said, “This man 
must have a good business that requires him to 
be up thus early;” and they,who passed in the 
evening, said, “This man must ^ making a 
fortune, for he is busy early and late.” At 
length Hans leaped down from his board with 
the work that was to complete his sum, a sec¬ 
ond time; went; return^, with the future 
Biirgermeister growing rapidly upon him; when, 
as he turned the corner of the street—men and 
mercies!—what a spectacle I His house was 
in a full burst of flame, illuminating, with a 
ruddy glow, half the town, and all the faces of 
the inhabitants, who were oollected to witness 
the catastrophe. Money, fiddle, shop-board— 
all were consumed! and when poor Hans danced 
and capered, in the very ecstasy of his distrac¬ 
tion—“ Ajr,” said his neighbors, “this comes of 
leaving a light in an empty house. It was just 
the thing to happen. Why don’t yon get some¬ 
body to take care of things in your absence ?” 

Hans stood corrected; for, as 1 have said, he 
was soon touched to the quick, and though in 
his anger he did think it rather unkind that 
they, who advised the light, npw prophesied 
after the event; when that was a little abated, 
he thought there was reason in what they now 
said. bating not a jot of his determination 
to save, and to be Biirgermeister of Rapps, he 
took the very next house, which luokily hap¬ 
pened to be at liberty, and he got a journeyman. 
For a long time, his case appeared hard and 
hopeless. He had to pay three hundred per 
eent. for the piece of a table, two stools, and a 
couple of bags of hay, which he had procured 
of a Jew, and whie||^ With an odd pot, and a 
wooden spoon or two, constituted all his furni¬ 
ture. Then, he had two mouths to feed instead 
of one; wages to pay; and not much more 
work done than he could manage himself. But 
still—he had dreamed; and dreams, if they are 
genuine, fulfill themselves. The money grew— 
eiowly, very slowly, but still it grew; and Hans 
l^hed upon a secure place, as he thought, to 
eanceal it in. Alas I poor Hans! He had 
||i his heart grumbled at the slo^vucss of 
hwpwhdiserki.Bttrsch, or journeyman; but the 
felly’s eyes bad been quick enough, and he 
proved himself a hand-work’s fellow to some 
purpose, by clearing out Hans’s hiding-place, 
and becoming a journeyman in earnest. The 
fellow was gone one morning; no groat loss— 


instead of decamping with his money; and. ever 
and anon, so far forgetting his loss in what ap¬ 
peared to him the ludicronsness of this advice, 
as freely to langh out. All that day, the ide.a 
continued to run in his head; the next, it had 
lost much of its freshness; the third, it appeared 
not so odd as awful; the fourth, he began to 
ask himself whether it might be quite so mo¬ 
mentous as his imagination had painted it; tho 
fifth, he really thought it was not so bad neither; 
the sixth, it had so worked round in his bead, 
that it had fairly got on the other .side, and ap¬ 
peared clearly to have its advantages—children 
did not come scampering into, the world all at 
once, like a flock of lambs into a meadow—a 
wife might help to gather, as well as spend— 
might possibly bring something of her own- 
ay 1 a new idea!—would be a perpetual watch 
and storekeeper in his absence—might speak a 
word of cqmfort, in troubles when even his 
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fiMle was dumb; on the aeveolh—he vm off I 
Whither? 

Why, it so haptiened that in bis “vander* 
years," Hans had played his id^e at mkny a 
danee—a very dangerous position; for his chin 
resting on "the meny Idt of vood," as the 
ancieiA Friend termed that instmraent, and his 
head leaned on one side, he had had plenty of 
opportunity to watch the movements of plenty 
of fair RMiids in the dance, as well as occasion¬ 
ally to whirl them round in the everlasting wahz 
himself. Accordingly, Hans had left hu heart 
many times, for a week or ten days or so, be¬ 
hind him, in many a town and dorf erf' Bohemia 
and Germany; but it always came after him 
and overtook him again, except on one occasion. 
Among the damsels of the Bdhroer-Wald who 
had danced to the sound of his fiddle, there was 
a certain substantial bergman’s or master-miner’s 
daughter, who, having got into bis head in some 
odd a.ssociation w’ith his fiddle, was continually 
coming up as he played bis old airs, and could 
not be got out again, especially as he fancied 
that the comely and simple-hearted creature 
had a larking fondness for both his music and 
himself. * j 

Away he went; and he was right. The 
damsel made no objection to his overtures. Tall, 
stout, fresh, pleasant growth of the o|)en air and 
the hills, as she was, she never dreamed of 
despising the little skipping tailor of Rapps, 
though he was shorter by the head than herself. 
She had heard his music, and evidently bad 
danced after it. The fiddler and fiddle together 
filled up her ambition. But the old people!— 
they were in perfect hysterics of wrath and in¬ 
dignation. Their daughter!—with the excep¬ 
tion of one brother, now absent on a visit to his 
uncle in Hungary, a great gold-miner in the 
Carpathian mountains, the sole remnant erf an 
old, substantial house, which had fed their flocks 
and their herds on the hills for three generations, 
and now drew wealth from the heart ef these 
hills themselves I It wa.s death I poison ! pes¬ 
tilence ! The girl must be mad; the hop-o’- 
iTiv-thumb scoundrel must carry witch-powdor! 

iVeverlholoss, as Hans and the damsel were 
agreed, every thing else—threats, denunciations, 
sarcasms, cuttings-ofl* with a shilling, and loss 
of a ponderous dowry—all wont for nothing. 
They wore married, as some thousands were 
before them in just the like circumstances. But 
if the Bohemian maid was not mad, it must be 
confessed that Hans was rather so. He was 
monstrously exasperated at the contempt heaped 
by the heavy bergman on the future Biirger- 
meister of Rapps, and determined to show a 
little spirit. As his fiddle entered into all his 
schemes, he resolved to have music at his wed¬ 
ding ; and no seoner did he and his bride issue 
from the church, than out broke the harmony 
which he had provided. The fiddle played 
merrily, “ Yoa’ll repent, repent, repent; you’ll 
repent, repent, repent;’’ and the bassoon an¬ 
swered, in surly tones, “ And soon I and soon 1" 
" 1 hope, my dear," said the bride, " You don’t 


mean the wop& for «s." " Ifo, love," explained 
Hans, gallantly; "I doi’t say *we,’ but ‘you’ 
—that is, -certain haughty people on these bills, 
that shall be nameless." Then the music played 
till they reached the km where they dincri, and 
then set off in a handsome hired carriage for • 
Ra|^. 

It is true, that there was little hapjxness in 
this i^atr to any one. The old peo})le were 
full of anger, curses, and threats of total di$^ 
ownment. Hans’s pride was pricked, and per¬ 
forated, till he was as sore as if he had teen 
tattooed with his own needle; and his wife was 
completely drowned in sorrow at such a parting 
with her parents, and. with no little sense of 
remorse for her disobedience. Nevertheless, 
they reached home; things began gradually to 
assume a more composed aspect. Hans loved 
his wife; she loved him; he was industrious, 
she was careful; and they trusted, in time, to 
bring her parents round, when they should see 
that they were doing well in the world. 

Again the saving scheme began to haunt 
Hans; but he had one luckless notion, which 
was destined to cost him no little vexation. 
With the stock of the .shop, he had inherited 
from his fatbir a stock of old maxims, which, 
unluckily, had not got burnt in the fire with the 
rest of the patrimonial heritage. Among these 
was one, that a woman can not keep a secret. 
Acting on this creed, Hans not only never told 
his 'Wife of the project of becoming Biirgermeister 
of Rapps, blit he did not even give her reason 
to suppose that he laid up a shilling; and that 
she might not happen to stumble upon hia 
money, he took care to carry it alwaj's about 
him. It was his delight, when he got into a 
quiet corner, or as be came along a retired lane, 
from his errapds, to take it out and count it; 
and calculate when it would amount to this and 
that sum, and when the full sum would be 
really his ovm. Now, it happened one day, 
that having been a good deal absorbed in these 
speculations, he bad loitered a precious piece of 
lime away; and suddenly coming to himself, he 
set off, as was his wont, on a kind of ca.sy trot, 
in which, his small, light form thrown forward, 
his pale, gray-ered, earnest-looking visage 
thrown up toward the sky, and his long blue 
ooat flying in a stream behind him, he cut one 
of the most extraordinary figures in the world; 
and checking his pace as he entered the town, 
he involuntarily clapped his hand on his pocket, 
and behold! his money was gone! It had 
slipped away through a hole it had worn. In 
the wUdness and bitterness of his loss, he turned 
back, heartily cursing the spinner and the weaver 
of that most dete.stable piece of buckram that 
composed his breeches-pooket, for having put it 
together so villainously that it broke down with- 
the carriage of a few dollars, halfpence, thimbles, 
t«ll«i of wax and thread, and a few other sun¬ 
dries, after the trifling wear of seven years, nine 
months, and nineteen days. 

He was peering, step by step, after his lost 
treasure, when up came his wife, running like 
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OM wild, and telling him that he must come I for him; he put it under the guardiaosbip 
that instant; for the Ritter of Flachenflaps had his own strong thread and dexterous needle; 
brought in new liveries for all his servants, and I and all went on exceedingljr well, 
threatened if he did not see Hans in five minutes, Accidents will, however, occur, if men will 
he would cany the work over to the other side not trust their wivM; and especially if they 
sof the street. There was a perplexity! The will not avoid awkward babiu. Now, Hans 
money was not to be found, and if it were found hod a strange habit of sticking his needles ou 
in the presence of his wife, he would regard it his breeches-knees as he sat at work; and some> 
as no better than lost. He was therefore obliged times he would have half-a-dozen on each knee 
ter excuse his conduct, being caught in the act for half-a-dozen days. His wife often told him 


of poring after something, to tell, if not a lie, at 
least the very smallest part of the truth, and say 
that he bad l(»t his thimble. The money was 
not found, and to make bad worse, he was in 
danger of losing a good job, and all the Ritter’s 
work forever, as a consequence. 

Away he ran, therefore, groaning inwardly, 
at full speed, and, arriving out of breath, saw 
the Ritter’s carriage drawn up at his opponent’s 
door. Wormwood upon wormwo^ I His 
money was lost; his best customer was lost, 
and thrown into the jaws of the detested Hippo¬ 
potamus. There he beheld him and his man in 
a prime bustle from day to day, while his own 
house was deserted. All people went where 
the Ritter went, of course. The Hippopotamus 
was now grazing and browsing thfough Hans's 
richest meadows with a vengeance. He W'asi 
flourishing out of all bounds. He had got a 
horse to ride out on and take orders, and to all 
appearance was likely to become Biirgermeister 
ten years ^forc Hans had got ten dollars of his j 
own. j 

It was too much for even his sanguine tem¬ 
perament; he sank down to the very depths of 
despair; his fiddle had lost its music; he could 
not abide to hear it; he sate moody and discon¬ 
solate, with a beard an inch long. His wife for 
some time hoped it would go OS'; ,but, seeing it 
oomc to this, she began to console and advise, 
to rouse his courage and his spirits. She told 
him it was that horse which gave the advantage 
to his libighbor. W’bile he went trudging on 
foot, wearying himself, and wasting his time, 
people came, grew weary, and would not w’ait. 
She ofl'ered, therefore, to borrow her neighbor’s 
ass for him; and advised him to ride out daily 
a little way. It would look as though he had 
business in thp country. It would look as if his 
time was precious; it would look well, and do 
his health good into me bargain. Hans liked 
her counsel; it sounded well—nay, exceedingly 
discreet. He always thought her a gem of a 
woman, but he never imagined her half so able. 
What B pity a woman could not be trusted with 
a secret! Were it not for that, she would be a 
helpmate past all reckoning. 

The ass, however, was got: out rode Hans; 
looked amazingly hurried; and, being half-crazed 
with care, people thought he urns half-crazed 
with stress of bu.siness. Work came in; things 
went flowingiy on again; Hans blessed his 
stars; and as he grasped his cash, he every day 
stitched it into the crown of his cap, taking 
paper-money for the purpose. No more pots, | 
no more hiding-holes, no more breecbes-pookets | 


to take them out when he came down from his 
board, and often took them' out herself; but it 
was of no use. He was just in this case one 
day as he rode out to take measure of a gentle¬ 
man, about five miles nfl'. The ass, to his 
thinking, was in a remarkably brisk mood. Oil' 
it went, without whip or spur, at a good active 
trot, and, not satisfied with trotting, soon fairly 
proceeded to a gallop. Hans was full of won¬ 
der at the beast. Commonly it tired his arm 
worse with thrashing it during his hour’s ride, 
than the exercise of his goose and sleeve-board 
did for a whole day; but now he was fain to 
puU it in. It was to no purpose; faster than 
ever it dashed on, prancing, running sideways, 
wincing, and beginning to show a most ugly 
temper. What, in the name of all Balaams, 
could possess the animal, he could not for bis 
life conceive 1 The only chance of safety ap¬ 
peared to lie in clinging with both arms aud 
legs to it, like a boa-constrictor to its victim, 
when, shy!—away it flew, as if it were driven 
by a legion of devils. In another moment, it 
stopped; down went its head, up w’ent its in¬ 
fernal heels; and Hans found himself some ten 
yards off, in the middle of a pool. He escaped 
drowning, but the cap was gone; he bad been 
foolish enough to stitch some dollars, in hal'd 
cash, recently received, into it along with hi.s 
paper, and they sunk it, {tast recovery! He 
came homo, dripping like a drowned moiiw, 
with a most deplorable tale; but with no more 
knowledge of the cau.se of his disa.ster than the 
man in the moon, till he tore his fingers on the 
needles, in abstracting his wet clothes. 

Fortune now seemed to have said, as plainly 
as she could speak, “Hans, confide in your 
wife. You SCO all your schemes without her 
fail. Open your heart to her—deal fairly, gen¬ 
erously, and you will reap the merits of it.” It 
was all in vain—he had not yet come to his 
senses. Obstinate as a mule—he determined to 
try once more. But good-by to the ass 1 The 
only thing he re.solved to mount was his shop- 
board—^that bore him well, and brought him con¬ 
tinued good, could ho only continue to keep it. 

His wife, I said, came from the mountains; 
she, therefore, liked the sight of trees. Now, 
in Hans’s back-yard there was neither tree nor 
turf, BO she got some tubs, aud in them she 
planted a variety of fir-trees, which made a 
pleasant apjicarance, and gave a help to her 
imagination of the noble firs of her native scenes. 
In one of the.se tubs, Hans conceived the singular 
design of depositing his future treasure. “ No¬ 
body will meddle with them,” he thought, so, 
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Moordingly, from week to week, he eonoealed much money; nor, besides this, was there ever 
ia one of them his acquisitions. It had gone on such harmony in the house, nor had they ever 
a long time. He had been oiit one day, ooU held such delectable discourse together. There 
leoting some of lus debts—^he bad succeeded was nothing to conceal. Hans's thoughts flowed 
beyond his hopes, and came back exulting. The like a great stream; and when they grew a 
sum was saved and, in the gladness of his little wild and visionary, as they were apt to do^ 
heart, he bought his wife a new gown. He his wife amootbened and reduced them to so- 
bounded into the house with the lightness of briety, with such a delicate touch, that, so far 
seventeen. His wife was not there—he looked from feeling offended, he was delighted beyond 
into the back-yard. Saints and angels I what expression w'ith her prudence. The fifty dollars 
is that ? He beheld his wife busy with the were raised in almost no time ; and, as if prog- 
tubs. The trees were uprooted, and laid on nostic of its becoming the seed of a fortune, it 
the ground, and every particle of soil was thrown came in most opportunely for purchasing a lot 
out of the tubs. In the delirium of consterna- of cloth, which more than trebled its cost, and 
tioq, he flew to ask what she had been dmng. gave infinite satisfactlpn to his customers. Hans 
Oh! the trees, poor things, did not flourish; saw that the tide was rapidly rising with him, 
they looked sickly and pining; she determined and his wife urged him to push on with it; to 
to give them some soil more suitable to their take a larger house; to get more hands; and 
natures; she had thrown the earth into the to cut such a figure as should at once eclipse 
river, at the bottom of the yard." his rival. The thing was done ; but as- their 

“And you have thrown into the river,” ex- capital was still found scanty enough for such 

claimed Hans, frantically, “ the hoarding of three an undertaking, Mrs. Nadcltreiber resolved to 

years; the money which had cost me mtuiy a try what she could do to increase it. 

weary day—many an anxious night. The I should have informed the reader, had not 
money which would have made our fortunes— the current of Hans’s disasters ran too strong 
in short, that would have made bie Burger- for me, that his wife’s parents were dead, and 
meistcr of Rapps.” Completely thrown off his had died wishout giving her any token of recon- 
guard, he betrayed his .secret. ciliation—a circumstance which, although it cut 

“ Good gracious!” cried his wife, exceedingly her to the heart, did not quite cast her down, 
alarmed; “why did yon not tell me of it?” feeling that she had done nothing but what a 
“ Ay, that is the questionsaid he. And parent might forgive, being all of us creatures 
it was a question; for, spite of himself, it had alike liable to error, demanding alike some little 
occurred to his mind some dozens of times, and indulgence for our weaknesses and bur fancies, 
now it came so overwhelmingly, that even when Her brother was now sole representative of the 
be thought he treated it with contempt, it had family; and knowing the generosity of his na- 
fixed itself upon his belter reason, and never tiirc, she determined to pay him a visit, although, 
left him till it had worked a most fortunate for the first time since her marriage, in a con- 
fevolution. He said to himself, “ Had I told | dition very unfit for traveling. She went. Her 
my wife of it at the first, it could not possibly | brother received her with all his early affection, 
have happened wor.se; and it is very likely itjln his house was born her first child; and so 
would have happened better. For the future,' much did she and her bantling win upon his 
then, be it so.” i heart, that when the time came that she must 

Thereupon, he unfolded to her tjic whole' return, nothing would serve but ho would take 
history and mystery of his troubles, and hi.s; her himself She had been so loud in Hans’s 
hopes. Now. Mrs. Hans Nodeltrcibcr had great; praise, that he determined to go and shake him 
cause to feel herself offended, most grievously; by the hand. It would have done any one good 
offended; but she was not at all of a touchy' to have seen this worthy mountaineer .setting 
temperament. She was a sweet, tender, patient,; forth, seated in his neat, green-jminted wicker 
loving creature, who desired her husband's honor; wagon; his .sister by his side, and the child 
and prosperity beyond any thing; so she sate i snugly-bedded in his own corn-hopper at their 
down, and in the most mild, yet acute and able feet. Thus did they go statclily, with his great 
manner, laid down to him a plan of operations, black horse drawing them. It would have been 
and promised him such aids and .succors, that, equally pleasant to see him set down his charge 
struck at once with shame, contrition, and ad- at the door of Hans's hou.se. and behold with 
miration, he sprung up, clas[>ed her to his heart, wonder that merry mannikin, all smiles and 
called her the very gem of womanhood, and gesticulation, come forth to receive them. The 
skipped tw’o or three times across the floor, like contrast between Hans and his brother-in-law 
a man gone out of his senses. The truth is, was truly amusing. Ho, a shadow-like homun- 
however, be was but just come into them. coins, so light and dry, that any wind threatened 
From this»day, a new life was begun in to blow him before it; the bergman, with a 
Hans’s house. There he sat at his work; there countenance like the rising sun, the stature of a 
sat his wife by his side, aiding and contriving giant, and limbs like an elephant. Hans watched, 
with a woman’s wit, a woman’s love, and a with considerable anxiety, the experiment of his 
woman’s adroitness. She was worth ten jour- kinsman seating himself in a chair. The chair, 
neymen. Work never came in faster; never however, stood firm; and the good man eur- 
gave such satisfaction; never brought in so j veyed Hans, in return, with a curioas and orit- 
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ioal air, aa if doubtfal whether he mnst not hold 
him in contempt for the want of that solid mat¬ 
ter of whksh he himself had too moch. Hans’s 
good qualities, however, got the better of him. 
“ The man’s a man, though,” said he to him- 
very philosophieally, “ and as ho is good to 
my sister, he shall know of it.’ ’ Hans ddighted 
him every evening, by the powers of his violin; 
and the bergman, excessively fond of music, 
I'ke most of his countrymen, declared that he 
might perform in the emperor’s orchestra, and 
find nobody there to beat him. When ho took 
his leave, therefore, he seized one of Hans’s 
hands with a cordial gripe that was felt through 
every limb, and into the o^ier he put a bag of 
one thousand rix dollars, saying, “My sister 
ought not to have come dowerless into a good 
husband’s house. This is properly her own: 
take it, and much good may it do yon.” 

Our story need not be prolonged. The new 
tailor soon fled before the star of Hans’s as¬ 
cendency. A very few years saw him installed 
into the office of Biirgermeister, the highest of 
earthly honors in his eyes; and if he had one 
trouble left, it was only in the reflection that ho 
might have attained his wishes years before had 
he understood the heart of a go^ woman. The 
worshipful Herr Biirgermeister, and Frau Biir- 
germeisterin of Rapps, often visited their colos¬ 
sal brother of the BuWerwald, and were thought 
to reflect no discredit on the old bergman 
family. 

[From Dlckena’s " Houaefanld Words.”] 

LITTLE MARY.—A TALE OF THE 
IRISH FAMINE. 

T hat was a pleasant place where I was born, 

' though ’twas only a thatched cabin by the 
side of a mountain stream, where the country 
was so lonely, that in summer time the wild 
ducks used to bring their young ones to feed on 
the bog, within a hundred yards of our door; 
and you could not stoop over the bank to raise a 
pitcher full of water, without frightening a shoal 
of beautiful speckled trout. Well, ’tis long ago 
since my brother Richard, that’s now grown a 
fine, clever man, God bless him! and myself, 
used to set off together up the mountain to pick 
bunches of the cotton plant and the bog myrtle, 
and to look for birds’ ani wild bees’ nests. ’Tis 
long ago—and though I’m happy and well ofl* 
now, living in the big house as own maid to 
the young ladies, who, on account of my being 
foster-sister to poor darling Miss Ellen, that: 
died of decline, treat me more like their equal 
than their servant, and give me the means to 
improve myself; still, at times, especially when 
James Sweeney, a dacent boy of the neighbors, 
and myself are taking a walk together through 
the fields in the cool and quiet of a summer’s 
evening, I can’t help thinking of the times that 
are passed, and talking about titemT to James 
with a sort of peaceful sadness, more happy, 
maybe, than if we were laughing aloud. 

XMsy evening, before I say my prayers, I 


read a chapter in the Bible that Miss Ellen 
gave me; and last night 1 felt my tears drop¬ 
ping forever so long over one verse, “ And God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
lior crying, neither shall there be any more 
psin; for the former things are passed away.” 
The words made me think of them that wre 
gone—of my father, tmd his wife that was a 
tone, fond mother to me; and above all, of my 
little sister Mary, the efureen bavm* that nes¬ 
tled in her bosom. 

I was a wild slip of a girl, ten years of age, 
and my brother Richard about two years older, 
when my father brought home his second wife. 
She was the daughter of a farmer up at Laeka- 
bawn, and was reared with care and dacency; 
but her father held his ground at a rack-rent, 
and the middleman that was between him and 
the head landlord did not pay his own rent, so 
the place was ejected, and the farmer collected 
every penny he had, and set off with his family 
to America. My father had a liking for the 
youngest daughter, and well become him to 
have it, for a sweeter creature never drew the 
breath of life'; but while her father passed for a 
itrong t farmer, he was timorous-like about ask¬ 
ing her to share his little cabin; however, when 
he found how matters stood, he didn’t lose much 
time in finding out that she was willing to be 
his wife, and a mother to his boy and girl. 
Th(U she was, a patient loving one. Ob! it 
often sticks me like a knife, when I think how 
many times I fretted her with my foolishness 
and my idle ways, and how ’twas a long time 
before I’d call her “mother.” Often, when 
my father would be going to chastise Richard 
and myself for our provoking doings, especially* 
the day that we took half-a-dozen eggs from 
under the hatching hen, to play “ Blind Turn” 
with them, she’d interfere for us, and say, 
“ Tim, aleagh, don’t touch them this time ; .sure 
’tis only <ycA they are: they’ll get more sense 
in time.” And then, after ho was gone out, 
she’d advise us for our good so plea.santly, that 
a thundercloud itself couldn’t look black at 
her. She did wonders, too, about the house and 
garden. They were Iwlh dirty and neglected 
enough when she first came over them; for I 
was too young and foolish, and my father too 
busy with his out-door work, and the old woman 
that lived with us in service too feeble and too 
blind to keep the place either clean or decent; 
but my mother got the floor raised, and the 
green pool in front drained, and a .parcel of 
roses and honey-suckles planted there instead. 
The neighbors’ wives used to say, ’twas all 
pride and upsetting folly, to keep the kitchen- 
floor swept clean, and to put the potatoes on a 
dish, instead of emptying them out of the pot 
into the middle of the table; and, besides, ’twas 
a cruel, unnatural thing, they said, to take 
away the pool from the ducks, that they were 
always used to paddle in so bandy. But my 
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mother was always too busy and too happy to 
heed what they daid; and, besides, she was 
always so ready to do a kind turn for any of 
them, that, out of poor shame, they had at last 
to leave off abusing her “ fine English ways.” 

West of our house there was a straggling, 
stony piece of ground, where, within the memory 
ef man nothing ever grew but nettles, docks, 
and thistles. One Monday, when Richard and 
myself came in from school, my mother told ns 
to set about weeding it, and to bring in some 
basketfuls of good clay from the banks of the 
oJCivea; she said that if we worked well at it until 
Saturday, she’d bring me a new frock, and Dick 
a jacket, from the next market-town; and en¬ 
couraged by this, we set to work with right 
good will, and didn’t leave off till supper time. 
The next day are did the same; and by degrees, 
when we saw the heap of weeds and stones 
that we got out, growing big, and the ground 
looking nice and smooth and red and rich, we 
got quite anxious about it ourselves, and we 
built a nice little fence round it to keep out the 
pigs. When it was manured, my mother planted 
cabbages, parsnips, and onions in it; and, to be 
sure, she got a fine crop out of*it, enough to 
make us many a nice supper of vegetables stewed 
with pepper, and a small taste of bacon or a red 
herring. Besides, she sold in the market as 
much as bought a Sunday coat for my father, a 
gown for herself, a fine pair of shoes for Dick, 
and ns pretty a .shawl for myself, as e’er a col- 
lecn in the country could show at mass. Through 
means of my father’s industry and my mother’s 
go<Ml management, we were, with the blessing 
of God, a.s snug and comfortable a poor family 
as any in Munster. We paid but a small rent, 
^ttid we had always plenty of potatoes to oat, 
good clothes to wear, and cleanliness and de¬ 
cency in and about our little cabin. 

Five 3 'ears pas.scd on in this way, and at last 
little Mary was born. She was a deliimte fairy 
thing, with that look, even from the first, in her 
blue cj'cs, which is seldom s«‘en, except where 
tho shadow of the grave darkens the cradle. 
Site was fond of her father, and of Richard, and 
of myself, and would laugh and crow when she 
saw us, but the love tn the core of her heart was 
for her mother. No matter how tired, or sleepy, 
or cross the baby might be, one word from her 
would sot the bright eyes ilancing, and the little 
rosy mouth smiling, and the liny limbs quiver¬ 
ing, ns if walking or running couldn’t content 
her, but she must fly to her mother's arms. 
And how that mother doted on the very ground 
she trod 1 I often thought that the Queen in 
her state carriage, with her son, God bless him ! 
alongside of her, dreasod out in gold and jewels, 
w'os not one bit happier than my mother, when 
.she sat undetttho shade of tho mountain ash, near 
the door, in the hush of the summer’s evening, 
singing and eronau/ning her only one to sleep in 
her arms. In the month of October, 1845, 
Mary was four years old. That was the bitter 
time, when first the food of the earth wo-s turned 
to poison; when the gardens that used tn bo 


so bright and sweet, covered with the purple 
and white potato blossoms, became in one nigbt 
black and offensive, as if fire had come down 
from heaven to bivn them up. ’Twas a heart¬ 
breaking thing to see the laboring men, the 
erathursl that bad only the one half-acre to 
feed tbeir little families, going out, after worft, 
in the evenings to dig their suppers from under 
the black stalks. Spadeful after spadeful would 
be tamed up, and a long piece of a ridge dug 
through, before they’d get a small kish full of 
such withered crcfMimetng,* as other yean 
would be hardly counted fit for the pigs. 

It ■was some time before the distress reached 
us, for there was a trifle of money in the sav¬ 
ings’ bank, that held us in meal, while the 
neighbors were next door to starvation. As 
long os my father and mother bad it, they 
shared it freely with them that were worse off 
than themselves; but at last the little penny of 
money was all spent, the prioe of flour was 
raised - and, to make matters worse, the farmer 
that my father worked for, at a poor eightpence 
a day, was forced to send him and three more 
of his laborers away, as he couldn’t aflTord to 
pay them even that any longer. Oh 1 ’twas a 
sorrowful night when my father brought home 
the news. 1 remember, as well as if I saw it 
yesterday, the desolate look in his fane when he 
sat down by the ashes of the turf fire that had just 
baked a yellow meal cake for his supper. My 
mother was at the opposite side, giving little 
Mary a drink of sour milk out of ber4ittle wooden 
piggin, and the child didn’t like it, being del¬ 
icate and always used to sweet milk, so she 
said: 

“ Mammy, won’t you give me some of the 
nice milk instead of that ?” 

I haven’t it asthore, nor can’t get it,” said 
her motheit “so don’t ye fret.” 

Not a word more out of the little one’s month, 
only she turned her little cheek in toward her 
mother, and staid quite quiet, as if she was 
hearkening to what was going on. 

“Judy,” said my father, “God is good, and 
sure 'tis only in Him we must put our trust; 
for in the wide world 1 can see nothing but 
starvation Itcfore us.” 

“(rtid t< good, Tim.” replied my mother; 
“ He won’t forsake us.'’ 

J ust then Richard came in with a more joyful 
face than 1 had seen on him for many a day. 

“Good nows!” sa^ys he, “good news, father] 
there’s work for us both on the Droumcarra 
road. The government works are to begin 
there to-morrow; you’ll get eight-penoe a day, 
and I'll get six-pence.’’ 

If yon saw our delight when we beard this, 
you’d think ’tvras the free present of a thousand 
pounds that came to us, falling through the 
roof, instead of an olTer of small wages for hard 
work. 

To be sure the potatoes were gone, and tba 
yellow meal wo-s dear and dry and chippy—it 
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hadn’t the nature about it that a hot potato has 
for a poor man; bat still ’twas a great thing to 
hatre tte prospect of getting enough of even that 
same, and not to be obliged to follow the rest 
of the coantiy into the poor-house, which was 
crowded to that degree that the crathurs there 
—^od help them!—hadn’t room even to die 
quietly in their beds, but were crowded together 
on the floor like so many dogs in a kennel. The 
next morning my father and Richard were ofl' 
before daybreak, for they had a long way to 
wtdk to Droumcarra, and they should be there 
in time to begin work. They took an Indian 
meal cake with them to eat for their dinner^and 
poor dry food it was, with only a draught of cold 
water to wash it down, ^till my father, who 
was knowledgeable about such things, always 
said it was mighty wholesome when it was well 
cooked; but some of the poor people took a 
great objection against it on account of the yel¬ 
low color, which they thought came from hav¬ 
ing sulphur mixed with it—and they said. 
Indeed it was putting a great affront on the 
decent Irish to mix up their food as if ’twas for 
mangy dogs. Glad enough, poor creatures, 
they were to get it afterward, when sea-weed 
and nettles, and the very grass by the roadside, 
was all that many of them had to put into their 
mouths. 

When my father and brother came home in 
the evening, faint and tired from the two long 
walks and the day’s work, my mother would 
always try t«f have something for them to eat 
with their porridge—a bit of butter, or a bowl 
of thick milk, or maybe a few eggs. She always 
gave me plenty as far as it would go; but ’twas 
little she took herself. She would often go en¬ 
tirely without a meal, and then she’d slip down 
to the huckster’s, and buy a little white bun for 
Mary; and I’m sure it used to do* her more 
good to see the child eat it, than if she had got 
a meat-dinner for herself. No matter how hun¬ 
gry the poor little thing might be, she’d always 
break off a bit to put into her mother’s mouth, 
and she would not be satisfied until she saw her 
swallow it; then the child would take a drink 
of cold water out of her little tin porringer, as 
contented as if it was new milk. 

As the winter advanced, the weather became 
wet and bitterly cold, and the poor men working 
on the roads began to siMer dreadfully from be¬ 
ing all day in wet clothes, and, what was worse, 
not having any change to put on when they went 
home at night without a dry thread about them. 
Fever soon got among them, and ray father took 
it. My mother brought the doctor to see him, 
and by selling all our decent clothes, she got for 
him whatever was wanting, but all to no use: 
’twas the will of the Lord to take him to him¬ 
self^ and he died after a few days’ illness. 

It would be hard to tell the sorrow that his 
widow and orphans felt, when they saw the 
fresh sods planted on his grave. It was not 
grief altogether like the grand stately grief of 
the quality, although maybe the same sharp 
knife is sticking into the same sore bosom inside 


in both; but the outside difiers in rich and poor. 
I saw the mistress a week aftdr Miss Ellen died. 
She was in her drawing-room with the blinds 
pulled down, sitting in a low chair, with her 
elbow on the small work-table, and her cheek 
resting on her hand—not a speck of any thing 
white about her but the cambric handkerchief, 
and the face that was paler than the marble 
chimney-piece. 

When she saw me (for the butler, being busy, 
sent me in with the luncheon-tray), she covert 
her eyes with her handkerchief, and began to 
cry, but quietly, as if she did not want it to>ba. 
noticed. As I was going out, 1 just heard her 
say to Miss Alice in a choking voice : 

“Keep Sally here always; our poor darling 
was fond of her.” And as I closed the door, 1 
heard her give one deep sob. The next time I 
saw her, she was quite composed; only for the 
white cheek and the black dress, yon would not 
know that the burning feel of a child’s last kiss 
had ever touched her lips. 

My father’s wife mourned for him after an¬ 
other fashion. She could not sit quiet, she must 
work hard to keep the life in them to whom he 
gave it; and 'it was only in the evenings when 
she sat down before the fire with Mary in her 
arms, that she used to sob and rock herself to 
and fro, and sing a low, wailing keen for the 
father of the little one, whose innocent tears 
were always ready to fall when she saw her 
mother cry. About this time my mother got 
an ofler from some of the hucksters in the 
neighborhood, who knew her honesty, to go 
three times a week to the next market-town, 
ten miles oflf, with their little money, and bring 
them back supplies of bread, grocerie.s, soap, 
and candles. This she used to do, w-alking the* 
twenty mile.s—ten of them with a heavy load on 
her back—for the sake of earning enough to 
keep us alive. ’Twas very seldom that Richard 
could get a stroke of work to do: the boy wasn’t 
strong in l^iraself, for he had the sickness too; 
though he recovered from it, and always did his 
best to earn an honest penny wherever he could. 

I often wanted my mother to let me go in her 
stead and bring back the load; but she never 
would hear of it, and kept me at home to mind 
the house and little Mary. My poor pet lamb 1 
’twas little minding she wanted. She wmuld go 
after breakfast and sit at the door, and stop 
there ail day, watching for her mother, and 
never heeding the neighbors’ children that used 
to come wanting her to play. Through the 
live-long hours she would never stir, but just 
keep her eyes fixed on the lonesome barren ; * 
and when the shadow of the mountain-ash grew 
long, and she caught a glimpse of her mother 
ever so far off, coming toward home, the joy 
that would flush on the small, patient face, was 
brighter than the sunbeam on the river. And 
faint and weary as the poor woman used to be, 
before ever she sat down, she'd have Mary 
nestling in her bosom. No matter how little 
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she might have eaten herself that day, she would 
always bring home a little white bun for Mary; 
and the child, that had tasted nothing since 
morning, would eat it so happily, and then fall 
quietly asleep in her mother’s arms. 

At the end of some months I got the sickness 
myself, but not so heavily as Richard did before. 
Any way, he and my mother tended me well 
through it. They sold almost every little stick 
of furniture that was left, to buy me drink and 
medicine. By degrees I recovered, and the 
first evening 1 was able to sit up, I noticed a 
stragge, wild brightness in my mother’s eyes, 
ana a hot flush on her thin cheeks—she had 
taken the fever. 

Before she lay down on the wisp of straw 
that served her for a bed, she brought little 
Mary over to me; “ Take her, Sally,” she said 
—and between every word she gave the child 
a kiss—“take her; she’s safer with you than 
she’d be with me, for you’re over the sickness, 
and ’tisn’t long any way, I’ll be with you, my 
jewel,” she said, as she gave the little creat¬ 
ure one long close hug, and put her into my 
arms. 

’Twould take long to tell all about her sick¬ 
ness-—how Richard and I, os good right we 
had, tended her night and day; and how, when 
every farthing and farthing’s worth we had in 
the world was gone, the mistress herself came 
down from the big house, the very day after the 
family returned home from France, and brought 
wine, food, medicine, linen, and every thing we 
could want. 

Shortly after the kind lady was gone, my 
mother took the change fur death; her senses 
came back, she grew quite strong-like, and sat 
•up straight in the bed. 

“Bring me the child, Sully, aleagh," she 
said. And when I carried little Mary over to 
her, she looked into the tiny face, ns if she was 
reading it like a book. 

“ You won’t be long away from me, my own 
one,” she said, while her tears fell flown upon 
the child like summer-rain. 

“Mother,” said I, as well as I could speak 
for crying, “sure you know I’ll do my best to 
tend her.” 

“I know you will, aeushla; you were always 
a true and dutiful daughter to mo and to him 
that’s gone; but, Sally, there’s that in my 
ween}' one that won’t let her thrive without the 
mother’s hand over her, and the mother’s heart 
for hers to lean against. And now—” It was 
all she could say: she just clasped the little 
child to her bosom, fell back on my arm, and in 
a few moments all was over. At first, Richard 
and I could not believe that she was dead; and 
it was very long before the orphan would loose 
her hold of the stifiening fingers; but when the 
neighbors came in to prepare for the wake, w’e 
contrived to flatter her away. 

Days passed on; the child was very quiet; 
she used to go as usual to sit at the door, and 
watch, hour after hour, along the road that her 
mother always took coming home from market. 


Sit 

waiting for her that cou^d never come again. 
When the sun was near setting, her gaze used 
to be more fixed and eager; but when the 
darkness came on, her blue eyes used to droop 
like the flowers that shut up their leaves, and 
she would come in quietly without saying a 
word, and allow me to undress her and put Uhr 
to bed. 

It troubled us and the young ladies greatly 
that she would not eat. It was almost impos¬ 
sible to get her to taste a morsel; indeed the 
only thing she would let inside her lips was a 
bit of a little white bun, like those her poor 
mother used to bring her. There was nothing 
left untried to please her. I carried her up to 
the big house, thinking the change might do her 
good, and the ladies petted her, and talked to 
her, and gave her heaps of toys and cakes, and 
pretty frocks and coats; but she hardly noticed 
them, and was restless and uneasy until she got 
back to her own low, sunny door-step. 

Every day she grew paler and thinner, and 
her bright eyes had a sad, fond look in them, so 
like her mother’s. One evening she sat at the 
door later than usual. 

“ Come in, alannah," I said to her. “ Won’t 
you come jn for your own Sally ?” 

She never stirred. I went over to her; she 
wa.s quite still, with her little hands crossed on 
her lap, and her head drooping on her chest. I 
touched her—she was cold. I gave a loud 
scream, and Richard came running; ho stopped 
and looked, and then burst out crying like an 
infant. Our little sister was dead! 

Well, my Mary, the sorrow was bitter, but it 
w’as short. You're gone home to Him that 
comforts as a mother comforteth. ^gra morhree, 
your eyes are as blue, and your hair as golden, 
and your voice as sweet, as they were when you 
watched by the cabin-door; but your cheeks 
arc not pale, acughla, nor your little hands thin, 
and the shade of sorrow has pas.<<ed away from 
your forehead like a rain-cloud from the sum¬ 
mer sky. She that loved you so on earth, has 
clasped you forever to her bosom in heaven; 
and God himself has wiped away all tears from 
your eyes, and placed you both and our own dear 
father, far beyond the touch of sorrow or the 
fear of death. 


THE OLD WELL IN LANGUEDOC. 

T he proof of the truth of the following state- 
ment, taken from the Courrier de P Europt, 
rests not only upon the known veracity of the 
narrator, but upon the fact that the whole oe- 
ourrence is registered in the judicial records of 
the criminal trials of the province of Languedoc. 
We give it as wc heard it from the lips of the 
dreamer, as nearly as possible in his own words. 

As the junior partner in a commercial house 
at Lrons, 1 had been traveling some time on the 
business of the firm, when, one evening in the 
month of June, I arrived at a town in Languedoc, 
where 1 had never before been. I put up at a 
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quiet inn ia the suburbs, and, being rerj much 
btigued, (M-dered dinner at once; and went to 
bed almost immediately after, determined to be¬ 
gin veiy early in the morning my visits to the 
different merchants. 

I was was no sooner in bed than I fell into a 
dbep sleep, and had a dream that made the 
strongest impression upon me. 

I thought that I had arrived at the same 
town, but in the middle of the day, instead of 
' the'evening, as was really the case; that I had 
stopped at the very same inn, and gone out im¬ 
mediately, as an unoccupied stranger would do, 
to see whatever was worthy of observatien in 
the place. 1 walked down the main street, into 
another street, crossing it tit right angles, and 
apparently leading into the country. I had not 
gone very far, when I came to a church, the 
Gothic portico of which I stopped to examine. 
When 1 had satisfied my curiosity, I advanced 
to a by-path which branched off from the main 
street. Obeying an impulse which 1 could 
neither account for nor control, I struck into the 
path, though it vras winding, rugged, and un¬ 
frequented, and presently reached a miserable 
cottage, in front of which was a garden covered 
with weeds. I had no diiliculty in getting into 
the garden, for the hedge had several gaps in it, 
wide enough to admit four carts abreast. I ap¬ 
proached an old well, which stood solitary and 
gloomy in a distant corner; and looking down 
into it, I beheld distinctly, without any possibil¬ 
ity of mistaW), a corpse which had been stabbed 
in several places. 1 counted the deep wounds 
and the wide gashes whence the blood was flow¬ 
ing. 

1 would have cried out, but my tongue clove 
to the roof of my mouth. At this moment I 
awoke, with my hiur on end, trembling in every 
limb, and cold drops of perspiration bedewing 
my forehead—awoke to find myself comfortably 
in bed, my trunk standing beside me, birds war¬ 
bling cheerfully around my window; while a 
young, clear voice was singing a provincial air in 
the next room, and the morning sun was shining 
brightly through the curtains. 

I sprang from my bed, dressed myself, and, 
as it was yet very early, 1 thought I would seek 
an appetite for breakfast by a morning stroll. 

1 accordingly entered the main street, and went 
along. The farther I iq^lked, the stranger be¬ 
came the confused recollection of the objects that 
presented themselves to my view. “ It is very 
strange,” I thought; “I have never been here 
before; and I could swear that I have seen this 
house, and the next, and that other on the left.” 
On I went, till I came to Uie corner of a street, 
crossing the one down which I had come. For 
the first time, I remembered my dream, but put 
away the thought as too absurd; still, at every 
step, some fresh point of resemblance struck me. 
“Am I still .dreaming!” 1 exclaimed, not with¬ 
out a mgifentary thrill through my whole frame. 
“Is th* agreement to be perfect to the very 

S d.r’ Before long, I reached the church, with 
I same architectural features that had attracted 


my notice in the dream; and then the high-road, 
along which I pursued my way, coming at length 
to the same by-path that had present^ itself to 
my imagination a few hours before. There was 
no possibility of doubt or mistake. Every tree, 
eveiy turn, was fomiliar to me. I was not at all 
of a superstitious turn, and was wholly engrossed 
I in the practical details of commercial business. 

, My mind had never dwelt upon the hallucina¬ 
tions, the presentiments, that science either de¬ 
nies, or is unable to explain ; but I must confess, 
that I now felt myself spell-bound, as by some 
enchantment; and, with Pascal’s words qn mj 
lips, “A continued dream would be equ^ {o 
reality,” I harried forward, no longer doubting 
that the next moment would bring me to the 
cottage; and this really urns the case. In aU 
its outward circumstances, it corresponded to 
what I had seen in my dream. Who, then, could 
wonder that 1 determined to ascertain whether 
the coincidence would hold good ui every other 
point ? 1 entered the garden, and went direct 

to the spot on which 1 had seen the well; but 
here the resemblance failed—^woll, there was 
none. 1 looked in every direction; examined 
the whole garden, went round the cottage, 
which appeared to be inhabited, although no 
person was visible; but nowhere could 1 find 
any vestige of a well. 

I made no attempt to enter the cottage, but 
hastened back to the hotel, in a state of agitation 
difficult to describe. 1 could not make up my 
mind to pass unnoticed such extraordinary coin¬ 
cidences ; but how was any clew to be obtained 
to the terrible mystery ? 

I went to the landlord, and after chatting with 
him for some time on different subjects, I came 
to the point, and asked him directly to wbonu 
the cottage belonged that was on a by-road 
which I described to him. 

“I wonder, sir,” said he, “what made you 
take such particular notice of such a wretched 
little hovel. It is inhabited by on old man with 
his wife, \)ho have the character of being very 
morose and unsociable. They rarely leave the 
house—see nobody, and nobody goes to sec 
them; but they are quiet enough, and I never 
heard any thing against them beyond this. Of 
late, their veiy existence seems to have been 
forgotten; and I believe, sir, that you are the 
first who, for years, has turned his steps to the 
deserted spot.” 

These details, far from satisfying my cariosi¬ 
ty, did but provoke it the more. Breakfast was 
served, but 1 could not touch it; and I felt that 
if I presented myself to the merchants in such a 
state of excitement, they would think me mad; 
and, indeed, 1 felt very much excited. 1 paced 
up and down the room, looked out at the win¬ 
dow, trying to fix my attention on some exter¬ 
nal object, but in vain. 1 endeavor^ to interest 
myself in a quarrel between two men in the 
street; but the garden and the cottage pre¬ 
occupied my mind; and, at last, snatching my 
hat, I cried, “ I will go, come what may.” 

I repaired to the nearest magistrate, told him 
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obiect ol my v'utit, tnd relftted tbe whole 
circumstance briefly and clearly. 1 saw directly 
that he was much impressed by my statement. 

“ It is, indeed, very strange,” said he, “ and 
alter what has happened, I do not think I am at 
liberty to leave the matter without farther in¬ 
quiry. Important business will prevent my 
accompanying you in a search, but I will place 
two of tbe police at your command. Go once 
more to the hovel, see its inhabitants, and 
search every part of it. You may, perhaps, 
make some important discovery.” 

I suffered but a very few moments to elapse 
-Jhsfan 1 was on my way, accompanied by tbe 
two officers, and we soon reached the cottage. 
We knocked, and after waiting for some time, 
an old man opened the door. Ho received us 
somewhat uncivilly, but showed no mark of sus¬ 
picion, nor, indeed, of any other emotion, when 
we told him we w'ished to search die house. 

” Very well, gentlemen; as fast, and as soon 
as you please,” he replied. 

“ Have you a well hero ?” I inquired. 

“ No, sir; we are obliged to go for water to 
a spring at a considerable distance.” 

We searched the hoasc, which I did, I con¬ 
fess, with a kind of feverish excitement, expect¬ 
ing every moment to bring some fatal secret to 
light. Meantime, the man gazed upon'ns with 
an impenetrable vacancy of look, and we at last 
left the cottage without seeing any thing that 
could confirm my suspicions. 1 resolved to in¬ 
spect the garden once more ; and a number of 
idlers having been by this time collected, drawn 
to the spot by the sight of a stranger with two 
armed men engaged iu searching the premises, 
I made inquiries of some of them whether they 
knew any thing about a well in that place. I 
%ould get no information at first, but at length 
an old woman came slowly forward, leaning on 
a crutch. 

“A well!” cried she; “is it the well you 
are looking afler? That has been gone these 
thirty years. I remember, as if it ivere only 
yesterday, many a time, when 1 was a young 
girl, how I used to amuse myself by throwing 
stones into it, and hearing the splash they used 
to make in the water.” 

“ And could you tell where that well used to 
be?” I asked, almost breathless with excite¬ 
ment. 

“ As near as I can remember, on the very 
spot on which your honor is standing,” said the 
old woman. 

“ I could have sworn it I” thought I, spring¬ 
ing from the place as if I bad trod upon a 
scorpion. 

Need I say, that wc set to work to dig up the 
ground. At about eighteen inches deep, we 
came to a layer of bricks, which, being broken 
up, gave to» view some boards, which were 
easily removed; after which we beheld the 
mouth of the well. 

“I was quite sure it was here,” said the 
woman. “ What a fool the old follow was to 
stop it up, and then have so far to go for water I” 


A Bounding-line, furnished with hooka, was 
let down into the well;*the crowd presring 
around us, and breathlessly bending over the 
daik and fmtid hole, the secrets of which seemed 
hidden in impenetrable obscurity. This was 
repeated several times without any result. At 
length, penetrating below the mud, the hoohs 
caught an old chest, upon the top of whioh had 
been thrown a great many large stones; and 
after much effort and time, we succeeded in 
raising it to daylight. Tbe sides and lid Were 
decayed and rotten; it needed no locksmith to 
open it; and we found within, what I was cer¬ 
tain we should find, and which paralyzed with 
horror all tbe spectators, who had not my pre- 
convictions—we found the remains of a human 
body. 

The police-officers who had accompanied me 
now rushed into the house, and secured the 
person of the old man. As to his wife, no one 
could at first tell what had become of her. 
After some search, however, she was found 
hidden behind a bundle of fagots. 

By this time, nearly the whole town had 
gathered around the spot; and now that this 
horrible fact had come to light, eveiy body had 
some crime to tell, which had been laid to tbe 
charge of*the old couple. The people who 
predict after an event, are numerous. 

The old couple were brought before the 
proper authorities, and privately and separately 
examined. The old man persisted in his denial, 
most pertinaciously; but his wi^ at length 
confessed, that, in concert with her husband, 
she had once—a very long time ago—murdered 
a peddler, whom they had met one night on tbe 
high-road, and who had been incautious enough 
to tell them of a considerable sum of money 
which he had about him, and whom, in con.se- 
quence, they induced to pass tbe night at their 
house. They had taken advantage of the heavy 
sleep induced by fatigue, to strangle him; his 
body had been put into the chest, the chest 
thrown into the well, and the well stopped 
up. 

The peddler being from another country, his 
disappearance had occasioned no inquiry; there 
was no witness of the crime; and as its traces 
had been carefully concealed from every eye, 
the two criminals had good reason to believe 
themselves secure from detection. They had 
not, however, been able to silence the voice of 
conscience; they fled from the sight of their 
fellow-men; they trembled at the slightest noise, 
and silence thrilled thorn with terror. They 
had often formed a determination to leave the 
scene of their crime—to fly to some distant 
land; but still some undoflnable fascination kept 
' them near the remains ol their victim. 

Terrified by the deposititm of his wife, and 
unable to resist the overwhelming proofs against 
him, the man at length made a similar confes¬ 
sion ; and six weeks after, the unhappy crimi¬ 
nals died on the scaffold, in accordance with the 
sentence of the Parlmment of Toulouse. They 
died penitent. 
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The well waa once more shut up, and the 
cottage leveled to*the ground. It was not, 
however, until fifty years had in some measure 
deadened the memory of the terrible transaction, 
that the ground was cultivated. It is now a 
fine field of corn. 

» Such was the dream and its result. 

I never had the courage to revisit the town 
where 1 had been an actor in such a tragedy. 


[From the Dublin University Magazine.] 

SUMMER PASTIME. 

D O you ask how I’d amuse me • 

When the long bright summer comes, 
And welcome leisure wbos me 

To shun life’s crowded homes; 

To shun the sultry city, 

Whose dense, oppressive air 
Might make one weep with pity 

For those who must be there ? 

I’ll tell you then—^I would not 
To foreign countries roam, 

As though my fancy could not 
Find occnpance at home; 

Nor to home-haunts of fashion 

Would I, least of all, repaid. 

For guilt, and pride, and passion. 

Have summer-quarters there. 

Far, far from watering-places 
Of note and name I’d keep. 

For ther5 would vapid faces 

Still throng me in my sleep; 

Then contact with the foolish, 

The arrogant, the vain. 

The meaningless—^the mulish, 

Would sicken heart and brain. 

No—I’d seek some shore of ocean 
Where nothing comes to mar 
The ever-fresh commotion 

Of sea and land at war; 

Save the gentle evening only 

As it steals along the deep. 

So spirit-like and lonely. 

To still the waves to sleep. 

There long hours I’d spend in viewing 
The elemental strife. 

My soul the while subduing 

With the littleness of life; 

Of life, with all its paltry plans, 

Its conflicts and its cares— 

The feebleness of all that’s man’s— 

The might that’s God’s and theirs 1 

And when eve came I’d listen 
To the stilling of that war. 

Till o’er my head should glisten 
The first pure silver star; 

Then, wandering homeward slowly, 
I’A^arn my heart the tune 
Whiolilhe dreaming hillows lowly. 

Were murmuring to to the moonl 

R.C. 


[From Dlckeni't Houiohald Words.] 

THE CHEMISTRY OF A CANDLE. 

HE Wilkinsons were having a small party, 
it consisted of themselves and Uncle Bagges, 
at which the younger members of the family, 
home for the holidays, had been just admitted 
to assist after dinner. Uncle Bagges was a 
gentleman from whom his afiectionate relatives 
cherished expectations of a testamentary nature. 
Hence the greatest attention was paid by them 
to the wishes of Mr. Baggos, as well as to every 
observation which he might be pleased to poke. 

“Eh! what? you sir,” said Mr. Bag^, 
facetiously addressing himself to his eldest ne¬ 
phew, Harry—“Eh! what? I am glad to hear, 
sir, that you are doing well at school. Now— 
eh! now, are you clever enough to tell me 
where was Moses when ho put the candle out?” 

“ That depends, uncle,” answered the young 
gentleman, “on whether he had lighted the 
candle to see with at night, or by daylight to 
seal a letter.” 

“ Eh ! very good, now ! ’Pon my word, very 
good,” exclaimed Uncle Bagges. “ You must 
be Lord Ch^incellor, sir—Loni Chancellor, one 
of these days.” 

“ And now, uncle,” asked Harry, who was a 
favorite with the old gentleman, “ can you tell 
me what yon do when you put a candle out ?” 

“ Clap an extinguisher on it, you young 
rogue, to be sure.” 

“ Oh I but I mean, you cut off its supply of 
oxygen,” said Master Harry. 

“ Cut off its ox’s—eh ? what ? I shall cut 
off your nose, you young dog, one of these fine 
days.” 

“ He means something he heard at the Royal 
Institution,” observed Mrs. Wilkinson. “Ho 
reads a great deal about chemistry, and he at¬ 
tended Professor Faraday’s lectures there on 
the chemical history of a candle, and has been 
full of it ever since.” 

“Now,»you sir, said Uncle Bagges, “come 
you here to me, and tell me what you have to 
say about this chemical, eh? or comical; which? 
this comical chemical history of a candle.” 

“ He’ll bore you, Bagges,” said Mrs. Wilkin¬ 
son. “Harry, don’t be troublesome to your 
uncle.” 

“ Troublesome I Oh, not at all. He amuses 
me. I like to hear him. So let him teach his 
old uncle the comicality and chemicality of a 
farthing tushlight.” 

“ A wax candle will be nicer and cleaner, 

; uncle, and answer the same purpose. There’s 
one on the mantle-shelf. Let me light it.” 

“ Take care you don’t bum your fingers, or 
set any thing on fire,” said Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“ Now, uncle,” commenced Harry, having 
drawn his chair to the side of Mr. Bagges, “ we 
have got our candle burning. What do you 
see ?” 

“ Let me put on my spectacles,” answered 
the uncle. 

“Look down on the top of the candle aronnfi 
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the wick. See, it is a little cap full of melted \ 
wax. The heat of the flame has melted the , 
wax just round the wick. The cold air keeps | 
the outside of it hard, so as to make , the rim of 
it. The melted wax in the little cup goes up 
through the wick to be burnt, just as oil does in 
the wick of a lamp. What do you think makes 
it go up, uncle ?” 

“ Why—why, the flame draws it up, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Not exactly, uncle. It goes up through 
little tiny passages in the cotton wick, because 
v ery, yg ry small channels, or pipes, or pores, 
tiavV^ne power in themselves of sucking up 
liquids. What they do it by is called cap— 
something.” 

“ Capillary attraction, Harry,” suggested Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

“ Yes, that’s it; just as a sponge sucks up 
water, or a bit of lump-sugar the little drop of 
tea or coflee left in the bottom of a cup. But 
I mustn’t say much more about this, or else you 
vqill tell me 1 am doing something very much 
like teaching my grandmother to—^you know 
what.” 

“ Your grandmother, eh, young slyxrpshins ?” 

“ No—I mean my uncle. Now, I’ll blow 
the candle out, like Moses; not to be in the 
dark, though, but to see into what it is. Look 
at tlie smoko rising from the wick. I’ll hold a 
bit of lighted paper in the smoke, so as not to 
touch the wick. But see, for all that, the can¬ 
dle lights again. So this shows that the melted 
wax sucked up through the wick is turned into 
vapor ; and the vapor burns. The heat of the 
burning vapor keeps on melting more wax, and 
that is sucked up too within the flame, and turn- 
ciiinto vapor, and burnt, and so on till the wax 
is all used up, and the candle is gone. So the 
ilarao, uncle, you see is the lost of the candle, 
and the candle seems to go through the flame 
into nothing—although it doesn’t, but goes into 
several things, and isn’t it curious, as Professor 
Faraday said, that the candle should*look so 
splendid and glorious in going away.” 

“ How well he remembers, doesn’t ho ?” ob¬ 
served Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“ I dare say,” proceeded Harry, " that the 
flame of the candle looks flat to you ; but if wo 
wore to put a lamp glass over it, .so as to shelter 
it from the draught, you would see it is round, 
round sideways, and running up to a peak. It 
is drawn up by the hot air; you know that hot 
air always rises, and that is the way smoke is 
taken up the chimney. What should you think 
was in tho middle of the flame ?” 

“ I .should say, fire,” replied Undo Bagges. 

“ Oh, no I The flame is hollow. Tho bright 
flame we see is something no thicker than a, 
thin peel, or skin; and it doesn’t touch tho wick. 
Inside of it is fhe vapor I told you of just now. 
If you put one end of a bent pipe into the middle 
of the flame, and let tho other end of tho pipo 
dip into a bottle, tho vapor or gas from the 
candle will mix with the air there ; and if you 
set fire to the mixture of gas from the candlo 
Vol. I.—No. 4—L I. 


and air in the bottle, it would so ofl* with n 
bang.” 

“ I wish you’d do that, Harry,” said Master 
Tom, the younger brother of the juvenile lec¬ 
turer. 

“ I want the proper things,” answered Harry. 
“ Well, uncle, the flame of the candle is a little* 
shining case, with gas in the inside of it, and 
air on the outside, so that the case of flamo U 
between the air and the gas. The gas keeps 
going into tho flame to burn, and when the can¬ 
dle burns properly, none of it ever passes out 
through tho flame; and none of the air ever gets 
in through the flame to the gas. The greatest 
heat of the candle is in this skin, or peel, or 
case of flame.” • 

“ Case of flame 1” repeated Mr. Bagges. 
“ Live and learn. I should have thought a 
candle flame was as thick as my poor old 
noddle.” 

“ I can show you the contrary,” said Harry. 
“ I take this piece of white paper, look, and 
hold it a second or two down upon the candle 
flame, keeping the flame very steady. Now 
I’ll rub oif the black of the smoke, and—there 
—^you find that the paper is scorched in the 
shape of a rjng; but inside the ring it is only 
dirtied, and not singed at all.” 

“ Seeing is believing,” remarked the uncle. 

“But,” proceeded Harry, “there is more in 
the candle flame than the gas that comes out of 
the candle. You know a candle won’t burn 
without air. There must be always «iir around 
tho gas, and touching it like to make it burn. 
If a candle hasn’t got enough air, it goes out, or 
burns badly, so that soma of the vapor inside of 
the flame comes out through it in the form of 
smoke, and this is tho reason of a candle smok¬ 
ing. So now you know why a great clumsy 
dip smokes more than a neat wax candle; it is 
because the thick tvick of the dip makes ton 
much fuel in proportion to the air that can get 
to it.” 

“ Dear me I Well, I suppose there is a ren- 
.son for every thing,” exclaimed the young phi¬ 
losopher's mamma. 

“What should you say, now,” continued 
Harry, “if I told you that tho smoke that comes 
out of a candle is the very thing that mokes a 
candle light? Yes; a candle shines by con¬ 
suming its own smoke. Tho smoko of a candle 
is a cloud of small dust, and the little grains of 
the dust are bits of charcoal, or carbon, as 
chemists call it. They are made in the flame, 
and burned in the flame, and, while burning, 
make the flamo bright. They are burned the 
raoment'^they are made; but the flame goes on 
making more of them as fast as it bums them; 
and that is hpw it keeps bright. The place 
they are made in, is in tho case of flame itself, 
where the strongest heat is. The great heat 
separates them from tho gas which comes from 
I the melted wax, and, as soon as they touch the 
! air on the outside of the thin case of flame, they 
burn.” 

“ Can you tell how it is that the little bits of 
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earbon cause the brightness of the flame?” asked 
Mr. Wilkinson. 

Because they ere pieces of solid matter,”' 
answered Harry. ” To make a flame shine, 
there must always bo some solid—or at least 
liquid—matter in it.” 

• “"Yeiy good,” said Mr. Bagges—“ solid stuff 
ueoessary to brightness.” 

“Some gases and other things,” resumed 
Harry, “ that bum with a flame you can hardly 
see, bum splendidly when something solid is put 
into them. Oxygen and hydrogen—tell me if I 
use too hard words, uncle—oxygen and hydro¬ 
gen gases, if mixed together and blown through 
a pipe, bum with plenty of heat but with very 
little light. But if their ffame is blown upon a 
piece of quick-lime, it gets so bright as to bo 
quite dazzling. Make the smoke of oil of tur¬ 
pentine pass through the same flame, and it 
gives the flame a beautiful brightness directly.” 

“I wonder,” observed Uncle Bagges, “what 
has made you such a bright youth.” 

“ Taking after uncle, perhaps," retorted his 
nephew. “Don’t put my candle and me out. 
Well, carbon or charcoal is what causes the 
brightness of all lamps, and candlc.s, and other 
common lights; so, of course, therp is carbon in 
what they are all made of.” 

“ So carbon is smoke, eh ? and light is owing 
to your carbon. Giving light out of smoke, 
ch? as they say in the classics,” observed Mr. 
Bagges. 

“ But uihat becomes of the candle,” pursued 
Harry, “as it burns away? where does it go?” 

“ Nowhere,” said his manuna, “ I should 
think. It bums to nothing.” 

“ Oh, dear, no 1” said Harry, “every thing— 
every body goes somewhere.” 

“Eh!—rather an important consideration 
that,” Mr. Bagges moralized. • 

“Yon can see it goes into smoke, which 
makes soot, for one thing,” pursued Harry. 
“ There arc other things it goes into, not to be 
.seen by only looking, but you can get to see 
them by taking the right means—just put your 
hand over the candle, uncle.” 

“ Thank you, young gentleman, I hod rather 
be excused.” 

“ Not close enough down to bum you, uncle; 
higher up. There—^you feel a stream of hot 
air; so something seqms to rise from the candle, 
fluppose you were to put a very long, slender 
gas-burner over the flame, and let the flame 
bum jiut within the end of it, as if it were a 
ehimney, some of the hot steam would go up 
and come out at the top, but a sort of dew 
would be left behind in the glass chimney, if 
the chimney was cold enough when you put it 
OB. There ore ways of collecting this sort of 
dew, and when it is collected it turns out to be 
really water. I am not joking, uncle. Water 
is oMiiijf the things which the candle turns into 
in bugreig—^water coming out of fire. A jet 
of ofl gives above a pint of urater in burning, 
la some lighthouses they burn. Professor Fara¬ 
day says, up to two gallons of oil in a night, 


and if the windows are cold, the steam from the 
oil clouds the inside of the windows, and, in 
frosty weather, freezes into ice ” 

“ Water out of a candle, eh ?’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Bagges. “ As hard to got, I should hare 
thought, as blood out of a post. Where does it 
come from?” 

“ Part from the wax, and part from the air, 
and yet not a drop of it comes either from the 
air or the wax. What do you make of that, 
uncle ?” 

“ £h ? Oh I I’m no hand at riddles. Give 
“P-” 

“No riddle at all, uncle. The pan’^uai 
comes from the wax isn’t water, and the part 
that comes from the air isn’t water, but when 
put together they become water. Water is a 
mixture of two things, then. This can be 
shown. Put some iron wire or tamings into a 
gun-barrel open at both ends. Heat the middle 
of the barrel red-hot in a little furnace. Reop 
the heat up, and send the steam of boiling water 
through the red-hot gnn-barrel. What will 
come out at the other end of the barrel won’t 
bo steam; it will be gas, which doesn’t turn to 
water again when it gets cold, and which burns 
if you put a light to it. Take the turnings 
out of the gun-barrel, and you will find them 
changed to rust, and heavier than when they 
were put in. Part of the water is the gas that 
comes out of the barrel, the other part is what 
mixes with the iron turnings, and changes them 
to rust, and makes them heavier. You can fill 
a bladder with the gas that comes out of the 
gun-barrel, or you can pass babbles of it up into 
a jar of winter turned upside down in a trough, 
and, a.s I said, you can make this part of the 
water bum.” < 

“ Eh ?” cried Mr. Bagges. “ Upon my word I 
One of these days, wo shdl have you setting the 
Thames on fire.” 

“ Nothing more easy,” said Harry, “ than to 
burn part of the Thames, or any other water; 
I mean tho gas that I have just told you about, 
which is called hydrogen. In burning, hydro¬ 
gen produces water again, like the flame of the 
candle. Indeed, hydrogen is that part of the 
water, formed by a candle burning, that comes 
from the wax. All things.that have hydrogen 
in them produce water in buroing, and the more 
there is in them, the more they produce. When 
pure hydrogen burns, nothing comes from it but 
water, no smoke or soot at all. If you wore to 
bum one ounce of it, the water you would get 
would be just nine ounces. There are many 
ways of making hydrogen, besides out of steam 
by the hot gun-barrel. I could show it you in 
a moment by pouring a little sulphuric acid 
mixed with water into a bottle upon a few zinc 
or steel filings, and patting a cork in the bottle 
with a little pipe through it, and setting fire to 
the gas that would come from the mouth of the 
pipe. We should find the flame veiy hot, but 
having scarcely any brightness. I should like 
you to see the curious qualities of hydrogen, 
particularly how light it is, so as to carry things 
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up in the air; and I wish I had a small balloon 
to fill with it and make go up to the ceUtng, or 
a bag-pipe full of it to blow soap-bubbles with, 
and show how much faster they rise than com¬ 
mon ones, blown with the breath.” 

” So do I,” interposed Master Tom. 

“ And so,” resumed Harry, “ hydrogen, yon 
know, uncle, is part of water, and just one-ninth 
part.” 

“ As hydrogen is to water, so is a tailor to 
an ordinary individual, eh?” Mr. Bagges re¬ 
marked. 

now, then, uncle, if hydrogen is the 
tanorspart of the water, what are the other 
eight parts ? The iron turnings used to make 
hydrogen in the gun-barrel, and rusted, take just 
those eight parts from the water in the shape 
of steiun, and are so much the heavier. Burn 
iron turnings in the air, and they make the 
same rust, and gain just the same in weight. 
So the other eight parts must be found in the 
air for one thing, and in the rusted iron tarning.s 
for another, and they must also be in the water; 
and now the question is, how to got at them?” 

“ Out of the water ? Fish for them, I should 
say,” suggested Mr. Bagges. • 

“ Wliy, so we can,” said Harry. “ Only 
instead of hooks and lines, we must use wires— 
two wires, one from one end, the other from the 
other, of a galvanic batter}'. Put the points of 
these wires into water, a little distance apart, 
and they instantly take the water to pieces. If 
tliey arc of copper, or a metal that will rust 
(visily, one of them begins to rust, and air-bub¬ 
bles come np from the other. These bubbles 
are hydrogen. The other part of the water 
mixes with the end of the w’ire and makes rust. 
But if the wires are of gold, or a metal that 
docs not rust easily, air-bubbles rise from the 
ends of both wires. Collect the bubbles from 
both wires in a tube, and fire them, and they 
turn to water again; and this water is exactly 
the some weight as the quantity that has been 
eluingcd into the two gases. Now, tlieil, uncle, 
what should you think water was composed of?” 

“ Eh ? well—I suppose of those very identical 
two gasc.s, young gentleman.” 

” Right, uncle. Recollect that the gas from 
one of ^e wires was hydrogen, the one-ninth of 
water. What should you guess the gas from 
the other wire to bo ?” 

“ Stop—oh ?—wait a bit—eh—oh!—why, 
the other eight-ninths, to be sure.” 

“ Good again, uncle. Now this gas that is 
eight-ninths of water is the gas called oxygen 
that I mentioned just now. This is a very 
curious gas. It won’t burn in air at all it¬ 
self, like gas from a lamp, but it has a won¬ 
derful power of making things burn that are 
lighted and put into it. If yen fill a jar with 
it—” 

“How do you manage that?" Mr. Bagges 
inquired. 

“You fill the jar with water,” answered 
Harry, “and you stand it upside ^wn in a 
vessel full of water too. Then you let babbles 


of the gas up into the jar, and they turn out the 
water and take iu place. Put a stopper in the 
neck of the jar, or hold a glass plate against 
the mouth of it, and you can take it out of the 
water, and so have bottled oxygen. A lighted 
candle put into a jar of oxygen blazes up 
directly and is consumed before you can say* 
‘ Jack Robinson.’ Charcoal burns away in it 
as fast, with beautiful bright sparks—^phosphorus 
with a light that dazzles you to look at—and 
a piece of iron or steel just made red-hot at 
the end first, is burnt in oxygon quicker than a 
.stick would be in common air. The experi¬ 
ment ot burning things in oxygen beats any fire¬ 
works.” 

“ Ob, how jolly 1” dxolaimed Tom. 

“ Now we see, uncle,” Harry continned, 
“that water is hydrogen and oxygen united 
together, that water is got wherever hydrogen 
is bnrnt in common air, that a candle won’t burn 
without air, and that when a candle bums there 
is hydrogen in it burning, and forming water. 
Now, then, where docs the hydrogen of the 
candle get the oxygen from, to turn into water 
with it?” 

*• From the air, eh ?” 

“ Just so., I can’t stop to toll you of the 
other things which there is oxygen in, and the 
many beautiful and amusing ways of getting it. 
But as there Is oxygen in the air, and as oxygen 
mokes things burn at such a rate, perhaps you 
wonder why air docs not make things burn as 
fast as oxygen. The reason is, that there is 
something else in the air that mixes with the 
oxygen and weakens it.” 

Makes a sort of gaseous grog of it, eh ?” 
said Mr. Bagges. “ But how is that proved ?” 

“ Why, there is a gas, called nitrous gas, which, 
if you mix it with oxygen, takes all the oxygen 
into itself, and the mixture of the nitrous gas 
and oxygen, if you put water with it, goes into 
the water. Mix nitrous gas and air together 
in a jar over water, and nitrous gas takes 
away the oxygen, and then the water sucks up 
the mixed oxygen and nitrous gas, and that 
part of the air which weakens the oxygen is loft 
behind. Burning phosphorus in confined air 
will also take all the oxygen from it, and there 
are otlier ways of doing the same thing. The 
portion of air left behind is called nitrogen. Yon 
wouldn’t know it from common air by the look; 
it has no color, taste, nor smell, and it won’t 
burn. But things won’t barn in it either; and 
any thing on lire put into it goes out directly. 
It isn’t fit to breathe; and a mouse, or any 
animal, shut up in it dies. It isn t poisonous, 
though; creatures only die in it for want of 
oxygen. Wo breathe it with oxygen, and then it 
does no harm, but good; for if we brea^e pure 
oxygen, wo should breathe away so violently, 
that wo should soon breathe our life out. In 
the same way, if the air were nothing but 
oxygen, a candle would not last above a minnth. 

“What a tallow-chandler’s bill we should 
have!” remarked Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“'If a house were on fire in oi^gwi,’ as 
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Professor Farada]’ s^j.'ereiy iron bar, or 
rafter, or pUlar, every'nail.'and iron tool, and 
the flie-plMe itself; all'the'aino and copper 
rords, and leaden coverings, and gutters, and 
pipes, would consume and bom, increasing the 
combustion.’ ” 

* “ That would be, indeed, burning ' like a 

house on fire,’ ” observed Mr. Bagges. 

“ * Think,’ ” said Harry, continuing his quota- 
tipn, “ ‘ of the Houses of Parliament, or a steam- 
engine manufactory. Think of an iron-proof 
chest—no proof against oxygen. Tlunk of a 
locomotive and its train—every engine, every 
carriage, and even every rail would bo set on 
fire and burnt up.’ So now, uncle, 1 think you 
see what the use of nitrogen is, and especially 
how it prevents a candle from burning out too 
fast.” 

" Eh ?” said Mr. Bagges. “ Well, I will say 
I do think we are under considerable obligations 
to nitrogen.” 

“I have explained to you, uncle,” pursued 
Harry, “how a candle, in burning, turns into 
water. But it turns into something else besides 
that; there is a stream of hot air going up from 
it that won’t condense into dew; some of that 
is the nitrogen of the air u'hich Uie candle has 
taken all the oxygen from. But there is more 
in it than nitrogen. Hold a long glass tube 
over a candle, so that the stream of hot air from 
it may go up through the tube. Hold a jar 
over the end of the tube to collect some of the 
stream of4iot air. Put some lime-water, which 
looks quite clear, into the jar; stop the jar, and 
shako it up. The lime-water, which was quite 
clear before, turns milky. Then there is some¬ 
thing made by the burning of the candle that 
changes the color of the lime-water. That is 
a gas, too, and you can collect it, and examine 
it. It is to bo got from several‘things, and is 
a part of all chalk, marble, and the shells of 
eggs or of shell-fish. The easiest w'ay to make 
it is by pouring muriatic or sulphuric acid on 
chalk or marble. The marble or chalk begins 
to hiss or bubble, and you can collect the babbles 
in the same way that you can oxygen. The 
gas made by the candle in burning, and which 
also is got out of the chalk and marble, is called 
carbonic acid. It puts out a light in a moment; 
it kills any animal that breathes it, and it is 
really poisonous to breathe, because it destroys 
life even when mixed with a pretty large quan¬ 
tity of common air. The babbles made by beer 
when it ferments, are carbonic acid, so is the air 
that fizzes out of soda-water—and it is good to 
swallow though it is deadly to breathe. It is 
got from chalk by burning the chalk as well as 
by putUng acid to it, and burning the carbonic 
acid out of chalk makes the chalk lime. This 
is why people are killed sometimes by getting 
in the way of the wind that blows from lime¬ 
kilns.” 

“ Of which it is advisable carefully to keep to 
the windward;” Mr. Wilkinson observed. 

“ The most carious thing almut carbonic aejid 
gas,” proceeded Harry, “ is its weight. Although 


it is only a sort of air, it is so heavy that you can 
pour it from one vessel into another. You may 
dip a cup of it and pour it down upon a candle, 
and it will put the candle out, which would 
astonish an ignorant person; because carbonic 
acid gas is as invisible as the air, and the candle 
seems to be put out by nothing. A soap-bubble 
of common air floats on it like wood on water. 
Its weight is what makes it collect in brewers’ 
vats; and also in wells, where it is produced 
naturally; and owing to its collecting in such 
places it causes the deaths we so often hear 
about of those W'ho go down into them^gy^out 
proper care. It is found in many springs of 
water, more or less; and a great deal of it comes 
out of the earth in some places. Carbonic acid 
gas is what stupefies the dogs in the Grotto del 
Cane. Well, but how is carbonic acid gas made 
by the candle 9” • 

“ 1 hope with your candle you’ll throw some 
light upon the subject,” said Uncle Bagges. 

“I hope so,” answered Harry. “Recollect 
it is the burning of the smoke, or soot, or carbon 
of the candle that makes the candle-flame bright. 
Also that the candle won’t burn without air. 
Likewise that it will not barn in nitrogen, or 
air that has been deprived of oxygen. So the 
carbon of the candle mingles with oxygen, in 
burning, to make carbonic acid gas, just as the 
hydrogen does to form water. Carbonic acid 
gas, then, is carbon or charcoal dissolved in 
oxygen. Hero is black soot getting invisible 
and changing into air; and this seems strange, 
uncle, doesn't it?” 

“ Ahem! Strange, if true,” answered Mr. 
Bagges. “Eh? well! I suppose it’s all right.” 

“ Quite so, uncle. Burn carbon or charcoal 
cither in the air or in oxygen, and it is st.rc 
always to make carbonic acid, and nothing else, 
if it is dry. No dew or mist gathers in a cold 
glass jar if you burn dry charcoal in it. The 
charcoal goes entirely into carbonic acid gas, 
and leaves nothing behind but ashes, which are 
only earthy stuff' that was in the charcoal, but 
not part of the charcoal iteelf. And now, shall 
I tell you something about carbon?” 

“ With all my heart,” assented Mr. Bagges. 

“ I said that there was carbon or charcoal in 
all common lights—so there is in every common 
kind of fuel. If you heat coal or wood away 
from the air, some gas comes away, and leaves 
behind coke from coal, and charcoal from wood; 
both carbon, though not pure. Heat carbon as 
much as you will in a close vessel, and it does 
not change in the least; but let the air get to it, 
and then it burns and flies ofiT in carbonic acid 
gas. This makes carbon so convenient for fuel. 
But it is ornamental as well as useful, uncle. 
The diamond is nothing else than carbon.” 

“The diamond, eh? You mean the black 
diamond.” 

“No; the diamond, really and truly. The 
diamond is only carbon in the shape of a crystal.” 

“ Eh V and can’t some of your clever chemists 
crystallize a little bit of carbon, and make a Koh- 
i-noor ?” 
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“ Ah, unola, perhaps we shall, some day. lo 
the mean time, I suppose, we must be content 
with making carbon so brilliant as it is in the 
flame of a candle. Well; now yon see that a 
oandle>flamo is vapor burning, and the vapor, in 
burning, turns into water and carbonic acid gas. 
The oxygen of both the carbonic acid gas and 
the water comes from the air, and the hydrogen 
and carbon together are the vapor. They are 
distilled out of the melted wax by the heat. 
But, you know, carbon alone can't be distilled 
by any heat. It can be distilled, though, when 
I'lauajirtRed with hydrogen, as it is in the wax, 
and then the mixed hydrogen and carbon rise in 
gas of the same kind as the gas in the streets, 
and that also is distilled by heat from coal. So 
a candle is a little gas manufactory in itself, that 
burns the gas as fast as it makes it.” 

“ Haven’t you pretty nearly come to your 
candle’s end ?” said Mr. Wilkinson. 

“ Nearly. I only want to tell uncle, that the j 
burning of a cuidle is almost exactly like onr j 
breathing. Breathing is consuming oxygen, 
only not so fast as burning. In breathing wo 
throw out water in vapor and carbonic acid 
from our lungs, and take oxygen in. Oxygen 
is as necessary to support the life of the body, 
as it is to keep up the flame of a candle.” 

'• So," said Mr. Bagges, “ man is a candle, 
oh? and Shakspeare knew that, I suppose (as 
be did most things), tvhen he wrote 

“ ‘Out, out, brief candle I’ 

Well, well; we old ones are moulds, and you 
young squires are dips and rushlights, eh ? Any 
more to tell us about the candle ?” 

“I could tell you a great deal more about 
nxfgen, and hydrogen, and carbon, and water, 
and breathing, that Professfir Faraday said, if I 
had time ; but you should go and hear him your¬ 
self, uncle.” 

“Eh? w'ell! I think I will. Some of us 
seniors may learn something from a juvenile 
lecture, at any rate, if given by a Faraday. 
And now, my boy, I will tell yon what,” added 
Mr. Bagges, “I am very glad to find you so 
fund of study and science: and you deserve to 
be encouraged: and so I’ll give you a what* 
d’yc-call-it? a Galvanic Battery on your next 
birth-day; and so much for your teaching your 
old uncle the chemistry of a candle.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS COMPACT. 

A VaXE TRANSLATIOX FROM THE GERMAN. 

IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 

N the latter years of the last century, two 
youths, Ferdinand von Hallberg, and Edward 
von Wensieben yere receiving their education in 
the military academy of Marienvheim. Among 
their schoolfellows they were called Orestes and 
Pylades, or Damon and Pythias, on account of 
their tender friendship, which constantly recall¬ 
ed to their schoolfellows’ minds the history of 
these ancient worthies. Both were sons of 
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officers, who had lo«g served the stale with 
honor, both were destined for their father’s pro- 
fession, both accomplished and endowed by na¬ 
ture with no mean talents. But fortune had not 
been so impartial in the distribution of her favors 
—Hallberg’s father lived on a small pension, by> 
means of which he defrayed the expenses of his 
son’s schooling at the cost of the government; 
while Wensleben’s parents willingly paid the 
handsomest salary in order to insure to thdr 
only child the best education which the estab¬ 
lishment aflbrded. This disparity in circum¬ 
stances at first produced a species of proud 
reserve* amounting to coldness, in Ferdinand’s 
deportment, which yielded by degrees to the 
cordial affection that Edward manifested toward 
him on every occasion. Two years older than 
Edward, of a thoughtful and almost melancholy 
turn of mind, Ferdinand soon gained a consider¬ 
able influence over his weaker friend, who clung 
to him with almost girlish dependence. 

Their companionship had now lasted with 
satisfaction and happiness to both, for several 
years, and the youths had formed for themselves 
the most delightful plans—how they were never 
to separate, how they were to enter the service 
in the same ftgiment, and if a war broke out, 
how they wore to fight side by side and conquer, 
or die together. But destiny, or rather Provi¬ 
dence, whose plans are usually opposed to the 
designs of mortals, had ordained otherwise for 
the friends than they anticipated. ^ 

Earlier than was expected, Hallberg’s father 
found an opportunity to have his son appointed 
to an infantry regiment, and he was ordered 
immediately to join the staff in a small provin¬ 
cial town, in an out-of-the-way mountainous dis¬ 
trict. This announcement fell like a thunder¬ 
bolt on the two friends; but Ferdinand con¬ 
sidered him.self by far the more unhappy, since 
it was ordained that he should be the one to sever 
the happy bond that bound them, and to inflict 
a deep wound on his loved companion. His 
schoolfellows vainly endeavored to console him 
by calling his attention to his new commission, 
and the preference which had been shown him 
above so many others. He only thought of tho 
approaching separation; he only saw liis friend’s 
grief, and passed the few remaining days that 
wore allowed him at the academy by Edward’s 
side, who husbanded every moment of his Fer¬ 
dinand’s society with jealous care, and could not 
bear to lose sight of him for an instant. In ona 
of their most melancholy hours, excited by sor¬ 
row and youthful enthusiasm, they bound them¬ 
selves by a mysterious vow, namely, that the one 
whom God should think fit to call first from this 
world should bind himself (if conformable to the 
Divine will) to give some sign of his remembrance 
and aflbetion to the survivor. 

The place where this vow was made was a 
solitnrv spot in the garden, by a monument of 
gray rnarble, overshadowed by dark firs, which 
tho former director of the institution had caused 
to bo erected to the memory of his son, whose 
premature death was recorded on the stone. 
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Hets the firiendb met et night, and bj the fit¬ 
ful light of the moon they pledged themselves to 
the rash and fanoiful contract, and confirmed and 
oonaeorated it the next morning, by a religions 
ceremony. After this they were able to look 
(the approaching separation in the iaoe more 
manfully, and Edward strove hard to quell the 
melanohdy feeling which had lately arisen in 
his mind on account of the constant foreboding 
that Ferdinand expressed of his own early death. 
“No," thought Edward, “his pensive turn of 
mind and his wild imagination cause him to 
reproach himself without a cause for my sorrow 
and his own departure. Oh, no, Ferdinfmd will 
not die early—he will no{ die before me. Prov¬ 
idence will not leave me alone in the world.” 

The lonely Edward strove hard to console 
himself, for alter Ferdinand’s departure, the 
house, the world itself, seemed a desert; and 
absorbed by his own memories, he now recalled 
to mind many a dark speech which had fallen from 
his absent friend, particularly in the latter days 
of their intercourse, and which betokened but 
too plainly a presentiment of early death. But 
time and youth exercised, even over these sor¬ 
rows, their irresistible influence. Edward’s 
spirits gradually recovered their tone; and as 
the traveler always has the advantage over the 
one who remains behind, in respect of new ob¬ 
jects to occupy his mind, so was Ferdinand even 
.sooner calmed and cheered, and by degrees he 
became etigrossed by his new duties, and new 
acquaintances, not to the exclusion, indeed, of 
his friend’s memory, but greatly to the allevia¬ 
tion of his own sorrow. It was natural, in such 
circumstances, that the young officer should 
console himself sooner than poor Edward. The 
country in which Hallbcrg found himself was 
wild and mountainous, but podhessed all the 
obarms and peculiarities of “far off" districts 
•~«imple, hospitable manners, old-fashioned cus¬ 
toms, many tales and legends which arise from 
the credulity of the mountaineers, who invariably 
lean toward tho marvelous, and love to people 
the wild solitudes with invisible beings. 

Ferdinand had soon, without seeking for it, 
made acquaintance with several respectable 
families in the town; and, as it generally 
happens in such cases, ho had become quite 
dorrmstioated in th^ best country houses in the 
neighborhood; and the well-mannered, hand¬ 
some, and agreeable youth was welcomed every 
where. The simple, patriarchal life in these 
(dd mansions and oastles*~the cordiality of the 
people, the wild, picturesque scenery, nay, the 
very legeitds themselves were entirely to Hall- 
berg’s taste. He adapted himself easily to his 
new mode of life, hot his heart remained tran¬ 
quil. This could not last. Before half a year 
had passed, the battalion to which he belonged 
was ordered to another station, and he had to 
part wifli many friends. The first letter which 
he wrote after this change, bore the impression 
of impatience at the breaking up of a happy 
time. Edward found this natural enough; but 


be was surprised in the following letters to de¬ 
tect signs of a disturbed and desultory state of 
mind, wholly foreign to his friend’s nature. The 
riddle was soon solved. Ferdinand’s heart was 
touched for the first time, and, perhaps, because 
the impression had been made late, it was all 
the deeper. Unfavorable circumstances opposed 
themselves to his hopes: the young lady was of 
an ancient family, rich, and betrothed since her 
childhood to a relation, who was expected shortly 
to arrive in order to claim her promised hand. 
Notwithstanding this engagement, Ferdinand 
and the young girl bad become sincaacijg,jKt- 
tached to each other, and had both resolved to 
dare every thing with the hope of being united. 
They pledged their troth in secret; the dark¬ 
est mystery enveloped not only their plans, 
but their aflections; and as secrecy was ne¬ 
cessary to the advancement of their projects. 
Ferdinand entreated his friend to forgivo him if 
he did not intrust his whole secret to a sheet of 
paper that had at least sixty miles to travel, and 
which must pass through so many hands.. It 
was impossible from his letter to guess the name 
of the person or the place in question. “ You 
know ffiarl love,” he wrote, “therefore you 
know that the object of my secret passion is 
worthy of any sacrifice; for you know youjr 
friend too well to believe him capable of any 
blind infatuation, and this must suffice for the 
present. No one must suspect what we are to 
each other; no one here or round the neighbor¬ 
hood must have the slightest clew to our plans. 
An awful personage will soon make his appear¬ 
ance among us. His violent temper, his invet¬ 
erate obstinacy (according to all that one hears 
of him), are well calculated to confirm in hrr a 
well-founded aversion. But family arrangemdnts 
and legal contracts exist, the fulfillment of which 
the opposing party are bent on enforcing. The 
struggle will be hard, perhaps nn.successfiil; not¬ 
withstanding, I will strain every nerve. Should 
I fall, you must oonsole yourself, my dear Ed¬ 
ward, with the thought, that it will be no mis- 
fortune to your friend to bo deprived of an cx- 
istenoe rendered miserable by the failure of his 
dearest hopes, and separation from his dearest 
friend. Then may all the happiness which 
heaven has denied mo be vonchsaf*^ to you and 
her, so that my spirit may look down content¬ 
edly from the realms of light, and bless and 
protect you both.” 

Such was the usual tenor of the letters which 
Edward received daring that period. His heart 
was full of anxiety—ho read danger and distress 
in the mysterious communications of Ferdinand; 
and every argument that afieetion and good 
sense could suggest did he make use of, in his 
replies, to turn his friend from this path of peril 
which threatened to end in a deep abyss. He 
tried persuasion, and urged him to desist for the 
sake of their long-tried afieetion. But when did 
passion over listen to the expostulations of friend¬ 
ship? 

Ferdinand only saw one aim in life—-the 
possession of the beloved one. All else faded 
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from before hi^ eyes, and even his oorrespond- 
enoe slackened; for his time was much taken 
up in secret excursions, arrangements of all 
kinds, and communications with all manner of 
persons; in fact every action of his present life 
tended to the furtherance of his plan. 

All of a sudden his letters ceased. Many 
posts passed o^^ut a sign of life. Edward 
was a prey to1n^g^eatest anxiety; ho thought 
his friend had staked and lost. He imagined an 
elopement, a clandestine marriage, a duel with 
a rival, and all these casualties were the more 
to conjecture, since his entire ignorance 
of the real state of things gave his fancy full 
range to conjure up all sorts of misfortunes. 
At length, after many more posts had come in 
without a line to pacify Edward’s fears, without 
a word in reply to his earnest entreaties for 
some news, he determined on taking a step 
which ho had meditated before, and only relin¬ 
quished out of consideration for his friend’s 
wishes. Ho wrote to the officer commanding 
the regiment, and made inquiries respecting the 
health and abode of Lieutenant von Hallberg, 
whose friends in the capital had remained for 
nearly two months without news ofliim, he who 
had hitherto proved a regular and frequent cor¬ 
respondent. 

Another fortnight dragged heavily on, and at 
length the announcement come in an official 
form. Lieutenant von Hallberg had been in¬ 
vited to the castle of a nobleman whom he was 
in the custom of visiting, in order to bo present 
at the wedding of a lady; that ho was indis¬ 
posed at the time, that he grew worse, and on 
the third morning had been found dead in his 
bed, having expired during the night from an 
bittack of apoplexy. 

Edward could not finish the letter, it fell from 
his trembling hand. To see his worst fears 
realized so suddenly, overwhelmed him at first. 
His youth withstood the bodily illness which 
would have assailed a weaker constitution, and 
perhaps mitigated the anguish of his grief. He 
was not dangerously ill, but they feared many 
days for his reason; and it required all the kind 
solicitude of the director of the college, com¬ 
bined with the most skillful medical aid, to stem 
the torrent of his sorrow, and to turn it grad¬ 
ually into a calmer channel, until by degrees 
the mourner recovered both health and reason. 
His youthful spirits, however, had received a 
blow from which they never rebounded, and one 
thought lay heavy on his mind which he was 
unwilling to share with any other person, and 
which, on that account, grew more and mure 
painful. It was the memory of that holy prom¬ 
ise which had been mutuaJly contracted, that 
the survivor was to receive some token of his 
friend’s remembrance of him after death. Now 
two months fiad already passed since Ferdi¬ 
nand's earthly career had been arrested, his spirit 
was free, why no sign? In the moment of 
death Edward had had no intimation, no mes¬ 
sage from the passing spirit, and this apparent 
neglect, so to si>eak, was another deep wound in 


Edward’s breast. Do the affections cease with 
life ? Was it contrary to the will of the Al¬ 
mighty that the mourner should taste this con¬ 
solation ? Did individuality lose itself in 
and with it memory? Or did one stroke destroy 
spirit and body ? These anxious doubts, whici} 
have before now agitated many who reflect on 
such subjects, exercised their power over Ed¬ 
ward’s mind with an intensity that none can 
imagine save one whose position is in any degree 
similar. 

Time gradually deadened the intensity of his 
affliction. The violent paroxysms of grief sub¬ 
sided Into a deep but calm regret; it was as if 
a mist had spre^ itself over every object which 
presented itself before him, robbing them indeed 
of half their charms, yet leaving them visible, 
and .in their real relation to himself. Daring 
this mental change the autumn arrived, and with 
it the long-cxpoctSIl commission. It did not 
indeed occasion the Joy which it might have 
done in former days, when it would have led to 
a meeting with Ferdinand, or at all events to a 
better chance of meeting, but it released him 
from the thralMom of college, and it opened to 
him a welcome sphere of activity. Now it so 
happened that his appointment led him accident¬ 
ally into the very neighborhood where Ferdinand 
had formerly resided, only w'ith this difference, 
that Edw'ard’s squadron was quartered in the 
lowlands, about a short day’s journey from the 
town and woodland environs in question. 

He proceeded to his quarters, add found an 
agreeable occupation in the exercise of his new 
duties. 

Hu had no wish to make acquaintances, yet 
he did not refuse the invitations that wore pressed 
upon him, lest ho should be accused of eccen¬ 
tricity and rudeness; and so he found himself 
soon cntanglbd in all sorts of engagements with 
the neighboring gentry and nobility. K these 
so-called gayeties gave him no particular pleas¬ 
ure, at least for the time they diverted hvi 
thoughts; and, with this view, he accepted an 
invitation (for the new year and carniv^ were 
near at hand) to a great shooting-match which 
was to be held in the mountains—a spot which 
it was possible to reach in one day with favor¬ 
able weather and the roads in a good state. 
The day was appointed, the air tolerably clear; 
a mild frost had made the roads safe and even, 
and Edward had every expectation of being able 
to reach Blumenberg in his sledge before night, 
as on the following morning the match was to 
take place. But ns soon as he got near the 
mountains, where the sun retires so early to 
rest, snow-clouds drove from all quarters, a 
cutting wind came roaring through the ravines, 
and a heavy fall of snow began. Twice the 
driver lost his way, and daylight was gone be¬ 
fore be hud well recovered it; darkness came 
on sooner than in other places, walled in as they 
were by dark mountains, with dark clouds 
above their heads. It was out of the question 
to dream of reaching Blumenberg that night; 
but in this hospitable land, where every house- 
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holder welcomes thp passing traveler, Edward 
was under no anxiety as to shelter. He only 
wished, before the night quite set in, to reach 
some coontiy house or castle; and now that the 
storm had abated in some degree, that the 
heavens were a little clearer, and that a few 
s'tars peeped out, a large valley opened before 
them, whc^c bold outline Edward could dis¬ 
tinguish, even in the uncertain light. The well- 
defined roofs of a neat village were perceptible, 
andhiehind these, half-way up the mountain that 
crowned the plain, Edward thought he could 
discern a large building w'hich glimmered with 
more than one light. The rc^ led sttaight 
into the village. Edward stopped and in¬ 
quired. 

That building w'os, indeed, a castle; the 
village belonged to it, and both were the prop¬ 
erty of the Baron Friedenberg. “ Friedenberg!” 
repeated Edward: the name sounded familiar 
to him, yet he could not call to mind when and 
where he had heard it. He inquired if the 
iamily were at home, hired a guide, and arrived 
at length, by a rugged path which wound itself 
round steep rnck-s, to the summit of them, and 
finally to the castle, which was perched there 
like an eagle’s nest. The tinkling tof the bells 
on Edward’s sledge attracted the attention of 
the inmates; the door was opened with prompt 
hospitality—servants appeared with torches; 
Edward was assisted to emerge from under the 
frozen apron of bis carriage, out of his heavy 
pelisse, stiff w’ith hoar fra<>t, and up a comfort¬ 
able staircase into a long saloon of simple con- 
•■traetion, where a genial warmth appeared to 
welcome him from a spacious stove in the cor- [ 
ner. The servants here placed two large burn- j 
ing candles in ma.s.sive silver sconces, and went 
out to announce the stranger. 

The fitting-np of the room, or rkther saloon, 
was perfectly simple. Family portraits, in 
heavy frames, hung roung the walls, diversified ' 
by some maps. Magnificent stags’ horns were | 


arranged between; and the taste of the master 
of the house was easily detected in the hunting- 
knives, powder-flasks, carbines, smoking-bags, 
and sportsmen’s pouches, which were arranged. 


not without taste, as trophies of the chase. ‘ 
The ceiling was supported by large beams,: 
dingy with smoke and age; and on the sides of ! 
the room were long benches, covered and pad- | 


ded with dark cloth, and studded with large! 


brass nails; while round the dinner-tabic were 
placed several arm-chairs, also of an ancient | 
date. All bore the aspect of the “good old 
times,” of a simple patriarchal life with afflu¬ 
ence. Edward felt as if there were a kind 
welcome in the inanimate objeots which sur¬ 
rounded him, w'hen the inner door opened, and 
the master of the house entered, preceded by a 
servant, and welcomed his guest with courteous 
cordiality. 

Some apologies which Edward oflered on 
account of his intrusion, were silenced in a 
moment. 

“ Come, now, lieutenant,” said the baron, “ I 


must introduce you to my family. You are not 
such a stranger to us, as you fancy.” 

With these words be took Edward by the 
arm, and, lighted by the servant, they passed 
through several lofty rooms, which were very 
handsomely furnished, although in an old-fash¬ 
ioned style, with faded Flemish carpets, large 
chandeliers, and high-backed chairs: every 
thing in keeping with what the youth had al¬ 
ready seen in the castle. Here were the ladies 
of the house. At the other end of the room, by 
the side of an immense stove, ornamented with 
a large shield of the family ann.s, ami 

blazoned, and crowned by a gigantic Turk, in 
a most comfortable attitude of repose sat the 
lady of the house, an elderly matron of tolera¬ 
ble circumference, in a gown of dark red satin, 
with a black mantle, and a snow-white lace 
cap. She appeared to be playing cards with 
the chaplain, who sat opposite to her at the 
table, and the Baron Friedenberg to bave made 
the third hand at ombre, till he was called 
away to welcome his guest. On the other side 
of the room were two young ladies, an elder 
person, w'ho might bo a governess, and a couple 
of children. Very much engrossed by a game at 
loto. 

As Edward entered, the ladies rose to greet 
him; a chair was placed for him near the mis¬ 
tress of the house, and very soon a cup of choc¬ 
olate and a bottle of tokay were served on a rich 
silver salver, to restore the traveler after the 
cold and discomfort of his drive; in fact it was 
easy for him to feel that these “ far-awa}’” 
people W’ero by no means displca.sed at his 
arrival. An agreeable conversation soon be¬ 
gan among all parties. His travels, the shoot¬ 
ing match, the neighborhood, agriculture, aid 
afforded subjects, and in a quarter of an hour 
Edward felt as if he had long been domestica¬ 
ted with these simple but truly well informed 
people. 

Two hours flew swiftly by, and then a bell 
sounded for supper; the servants returned with 
lights, announced that the supper was on the 
table, and lighted the company into the dining¬ 
room—the same into which Edward had first 
been ushered. Here, in the background, some 
other characters appeared on the scene—the 
agent, a couple of subalterns, and the physician. 
The guests ranged themselves round the table. 
Edward’s place was between the baron and his 
wife. The chaplain said a short grace, when 
the baroness, with an unea.sy look, glanced at 
her husband over Edward’s shoulder, and said, 
in a low whisper, 

“ My love, we are thirteen—that will never 
do.” 

The baron smiled, beckoned to the youngest 
of the clerks, and whispered him. The 
youth bowed, and withdrew. The servant 
took the cover away, and served his supper in 
the next room. 

“ My wife,” .said Friedenberg, “ is supersti¬ 
tious, as all mountaineers are. She thinks it 
unlucky to dine thirteen. It certainly has hap- 
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pened twice (whether from chance or not who 
can tell ?) that we have had to moorn the death 
of an acquaintance who had, a short time before, 
made the thirteenth at our table.” 

“ This idea is not confined to the mountains. 
I know many people in the capital who think 
with the baroness,” said Edward. “ Although in 
a town such ideas, which belong more especially 
to the olden time, are more likely to be lost in the 
whirl and bustle which usually silences every 
thing that is not essentially matter of fact.” 

“ Ah, yes, lieutenant,” replied the baroness, 
smi'-ag good-humoredly, “ we keep up old cus¬ 
toms tetter in the mountains. You see that by 
our furniture. People in the capital would call 
this sadly old-fashione<l.” 

“ That which is really good and beautiful can 
never appear out of date,” rejoined Edward, 
courteously; “ and here, if I mistake not, pre¬ 
sides a spirit that is ever striving after both. I 
must confess, baron, that when 1 first entered 
your house, it was this very aspect of the olden 
time that enchanted me beyond measure.” 

“ That is always the c^ct which simplicity 
has on every unspoiled mind,” answered Fried- 
onberg; “ but townspeople have seldom a taste 
for such things.” 

“ I was partly educated on my father’s 
estate,” said Edward, “ which was situated in 
the Highlands; and it appeared to me as if, 
when I entered your huu.se, I were visiting a 
neighbor of my father’s, for the general aspect 
is quite the same here as with us.” 

” Yes,” said the chaplain, “ mountainous dis¬ 
tricts have all a family likeness: the .same 
necessities, the same struggles with nature, the 
same seclusion, all produce the same way of life 
ataong mountaineers.” 

“On that account the prejudice against the 
number thirteen was especially familiar to me,” 
replied Edward. “We also di.slikc it; and wo 
retain a consideration for many supernatural, 
or at least inexplicable things, whic(^ 1 have 
met with again in thi.s neighborhood.” 

“Yes, here, almost more than any where 
else,” continued the chaplain. “I think we 
excel all other mountaineers in the number and 
variety of our legends and ghost stories. I as¬ 
sure you that there is not a cave, or a church, 
or, above all, a castle, for miles round about, 
of which MTo could not relate something suiter- 
natural.” 

The baroness, who perceived the turn which 
the conversation was likely to take, thought it 
better to send the children to ted; and when 
they were gone, the priest continued, “ Even 
here, in this castle—” 

“ Herel” inquired Edward, “in this very 
castle ?” 

“ Yes, yes, lieutenant!” interposed the baron, 
“ this house has the reputation of being haunt-; 
od; and the most extraordinary thing is, that 
the matter can not be denied by the skeptical, 
or accounted for by the reasonable.” 

“ And yet,” said Edward, “ the castle looks 
•o ohoerful, so habitable.” 


“ Yes, this part which wa live in,” answered 
the baron; “ but it consists of only a few apart- 
ments sufficient for my family and these gentle¬ 
men; the other portion of the building is half 
in ruins, and dates from the period when men 
established themselves on the mountains for 
greater safety.” ’ 

“ There are some who maintain,” said the 
physician, “ that a part of the walls of the east¬ 
ern tower itself are of Roman origin; but that 
would surely be difficult to jM-ove.” 

“ But, gentlemen,” observed the baroness, 
“ you are losing yourselves in learned descrip¬ 
tions dh to the erection of the castle, and our 
guest is kept in ignor^co of what ho is anxious 
to hear.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” replied the chaplain, 
“ this is not entirely foreign to the subject, 
since in the most ancient part of the building 
lies the chamber in question.” 

“ Where apparitions have been soon ?” in¬ 
quired Edward, eagerly. 

“ Not exactly,” replied the baroness; “there 
is nothing fearful to be seen.” 

“ Come, let ns tell him at once,” interrupted 
the baron. “ The fact is, that every guest who 
sleeps for the first time in this room (and it has 
fallen to the lot of many, in turn, to do so), is 
visited by .some important, significant dream or 
vision, or whatever I ought to call it, in which 
some future event is prefigured to him, or some 
past mystery cleared up, which he had vainly 
striven to comprehend before.” * 

“ Then, ” interposed Edward, “ it must be 
something like what is known in the Highlands 
under the name of second sight, a privilege, as 
some consider it, which several persons and 
several families enjoy.” 

“ Just so,” said the physician, “ the cases are 
very similar;' yet the most mysterious part of 
this alfair is, that it docs not appear to originate 
with the individual, or his organization, or his 
sympathy with beings of the invisible world; 
no, the individual has nothing to say to it—the 
locality docs it all. Every one who sleeps in 
that room has his mysterious dream, and the 
result proves its truth.” 

“ At least in most instances,” continued the 
baron, “ when we have had an opportunity of 
hearing the cases confirmed. I ronv.mbcr once 
in particular. You may recollect, lieutenant, 
that when you first came in I had the honor of 
telling you, you were not quite a stranger to 
me.” 

“Certainly, baron; and I have been wishing 
for a long time to ask an explanation of these 
words.” 

“ We have often heard your name mentioned 
by a particular friend of yours—^ne who could 
never pronounce it without emotion.” 

“ Ah!” cried Edward, who now saw clearly 
why the haron’s name had sounded fiuniliar to 
him also; “ah! you speak of my friend Hall- 
berg; truly do you say, we wore indeed dear to 
each other.” 

“ Wore I” echoed the baron, in a faltering 
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tone, as he observed the sudden change in Ed¬ 
ward’s voice and countenance; “ can the bloom¬ 
ing, vigorous youth be—” 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Edward; and Uie baron 
deeply regretted that he had touched so tender 
1 ^ chord, as be saw the young officer’s eyes fill 
with tears, and a dark cloud pass over his ani¬ 
mated features. 

“ Forgive me,” ho continued, while ho leaned 
forward and pressed bis coropemion’s hand; “ I 
grieve that a thoughtless word should have 
awakened such deep sorrow. 1 had no idea of 
his death; we all loved the handsome young 
man, and by his description of yon were tfiready 
much interested in yon before wo had ever seen 
you.” 

The conversation now turned entirely on 
Hallbcrg. Edward related the particulars of his 
death. Every one present had something to 
say in his praise; and although this sudden 
allusion to his dearest friend had agitated Ed¬ 
ward in no slight degree, yet it was a consola¬ 
tion to him to listen to the tribute these worth}' 
people paid to the memory of Ferdinand, and to 
see how genuine was their regret at the tidings 
of his early death. The time paased swiftly 
away in conversation of much intcicst, and the 
whole company a’crc surprised to hear ten 
o’clock strike; an unusually late hour for this 
quiet, regular family. The chaplain read 
prayers, in which Edward devoutly joined, and 
then he kissed the matron’s hand, and felt 
almost as if he were in his fatlier’s house. The 
baron oflTcred to show his guest to his room, and 
the servant preceded them with lights. The 
way led past the staircase, and then on one side 
into a long gallery, w'hich communicated with 
another wing of the castle. 

The high-vaulted ceilings, the curious carv¬ 
ing on the ponderous doorways,' the pointed 
gothic window.s, through many broken panes of 
which a sharp night wind whistled, proved to 
Edward that he was in the old part of the 
castle, and that the famous chamber could not 
be far off. 

“ Would it be impossible for me to be quar¬ 
tered there,” he began, rather timidly; “ 1 
ohould like it of all things.” 

“ Really 1” inquired the baron, rather sur¬ 
prised; ‘’have not our ghost stories alarmed 
you ?” ' 

“On the contrary,” was the reply, “they 
have excited the most earnest wish—” 

“ Then, if that be the case,” said the baron, 
“we will return. The room was already pre¬ 
pared for you, being the most comfortable and 
the best in the whole wing; only I fancied, after 
onr conversation—” 

“ Oh, certainly not,” exclaimed Edward; “ I 
could only lung for such dreams.” 

During this discourse they had arrived at the 
door of the famous room. They went in. They 
found themselves in a lofty and spacious apart- 
awat, so' large that the two candles which the 
wrvant carried, onlv shed a glimmering twi- 
Mght over it, which did not penetrate’ to the I 


furthest comer. A high-oanopied bed, hmig 
with costly but old-fashioned damask, of a dark 
green, in which were swelling pillows of snowy 
whiteness, tied with green bows, and a silk 
coverlet of the same color, looked very inviting 
to the tired traveler. Sofa and chairs of faded 
needlework, a carved oak commode and table, 
a looking-glass in heavy framework, a prie-dieu 
and crucifix above it, constituted the furniture 
of the room, where, above all things, cleanliness 
and comfort preponderated, while a good deal of 
silver plate was spread out on the toilet-table. 

Edward looked round. “ A beautiful roam 1” 
he said. “Answer me one question, baron, if 
you please. Did he ever sleep hero ?” « 

“Certainly,” replied Friedenbcrg; “it was 
his usual room when he was here, and he had a 
most curious dream in that bod, which, as he 
assured us, made a great impression on him.” 

“And what was it?” inquired Edward, 
eagerly. 

“ He never told us, for, as you well know, ho 
was reserved by nature; but we gathered from 
some words that he let slip, that an early and 
sudden death was foretold. Alas! your narra¬ 
tive has confirmed the trath of the prediction.” 

“ Wonderful! He always had a similar fore¬ 
boding, and many a time has he grieved me 
by alluding to it,” said Edward; “yet it never 
made him gloomy or discontented. He went 
on bis way firmly and calmly, and looked for¬ 
ward with joy, 1 might almost say, to another 
life.” 

“He was a superior man,” answered the 
baron, “ whose memory will ever be dear to us. 
But now 1 will detain you no longer. Good¬ 
night. Here is the bell,” he showed him the 
cord in between the curtains; “ and your serv¬ 
ant sleeps in the next room.” 

“Oh, you are too careful of me,” said Ed¬ 
ward, smiling; “ I am used to sleep by myself.’’ 

“Still, replied the baron, “every precaution 
should taken. Now, once more, good 
night.” 

He shook him by the hand, and, followed by 
the servant, left the room. 

Thus Edward found himself alone in the 
large, mysterious-looking, haunted room, where 
his deceased friend had so often reposed—where 
he also was expected to see a vision. The awe 
which the place itself inspired, combined with 
the sad and yet tender recollection of the de¬ 
parted Ferdinand, produced a state of mental 
excitement which was not favorable to his 
night’s rest. Ho had already undressed with 
the aid of his servant (whom he had then dis¬ 
missed), and had been in bod some time, having 
extinguished the candles. No sleep visited his 
eyelids; and the thought recurred which had 
so often troubled him, why be ^od never re¬ 
ceived the promised token from Ferdinand, 
whether his friend’s spirit were among the 
blest—whether his silence (so to speak) pro¬ 
ceeded from unwillingness or incapacity to 
communicate with the living. A mingled train 
of reflections agitated bis mind ; bis bruin grew 
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heated; his pulse beat faster and faster. The 
oastle clock tolled eleven—half past eleven. 
He counted the strokes; and at that moment 
the moon rose above the dark margin of the 
rooks which surrounded the castle, and shed her 
full iight into Edward’s room. Every object 
stood out in relief from the darkness. Edward 
gazed, and thought, and speoulated. It seemed 
to him as if something moved in the farthest 
comer of the room. The movement was evi¬ 
dent—it assumed a form—^the form of a man, 
which appeared to advance, or rather to float 
forward. Hero Edward lost all sense of sur¬ 
rounding objects, and he found himself once 
more sitting at the foot of the monument, in the 
garden of the academy, where he had con¬ 
tracted the bond with his friend. As formerly, 
the moon streamed through the dark branches 
of the flr-trees, and shed its cold, pale light on 
the cold, white marble of the monument. Then 
the floating form which had appeared in the 
room of the castle became clearer, more sub¬ 
stantial, more earthly-looking; it issued from 
behind the tombstone, and stood in the full 
moonlight. It was Ferdinand, in the uniform 
of his regiment, earnest and pale, but with a 
kind smile on his features. 

“ Ferdinand, Ferdinand!” cried Edward, 
overcome by joy and surprise, and he strove to 
embrace the well-loved form, but it waved him 
aside with a melancholy look. 

“ Ah ! you are dead,” continued the speaker; 
“ and why then do I sec yon just as yon looked 
when living?” 

“ Edward,” an.swcrcd the apparition, in a 
voice that sounded as if it came from afar, “ I 
am dead, but my spirit has no peace.” 

• “ You arc not with the blest ?” cried Edward, 
in a voice of terror. 

“ God is merciful,” it replied; “ but m'o are 
frail and sinful creatures; inquire no more, but 
pray for me.” 

“With all my heart,” cried Edward, in a' 
tone of anguish, while ho gazed wi^ affection 
on the familiar features; “ but speak, what can 
I do for thee ?” 

“ An unholy tie still binds me to earth. I 
have sinned. I w'as cut off in the midst of my 
sinful projects. This ring burns.” He slipped 
a small gold ring from his left hand. “ Only 
when every token of this unholy compact is 
destroyed, and when I recover the ring which I 
exchanged for this, only then can my spirit bo 
at rest. Oh, Edward, dear Edward, bring me 
back my ring 1” 

“ With joy—but where, where am I to seek 
it?” 

“Emily Varnicr will give it thee herself; 
our engagement was contrnrj' to holy duties, to 
prior engagements, to earlier vows. God denied 
his blessing to the guilty project, and my course 
was arrested in a fearful manner. Pray fur me, 
Edward, and bring back the ring, my ring,” 
continued the voice, in a mournful tone of 
appeal. 

' Then the features of the deceased smiled 
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sadly but tenderly; then qjl appeared to float 
once more before Edward's eyes—^the form 
was lost in mist, the monument, the fir grove, 
the moonlight, disappeared: a long, gloomy, 
breathless pause followed. Edward lay, half 
sleeping, h^f benumbed, in a confused manner; 
portions of the dream returned to him—some 
images, some sounds—above all, the petition for 
the restitution of the ring. But an indescribable 
power bound his limbs, closed his eyelids, And . 
silenced his voice; mental consciousness alone 
was left him, yet his mind was a prey to 
terror. 

A? length these painful sensations subsided— 
his nerves became inoro braced, his breath came 
more freely, a pleasing languor crept over his 
limbs, and he fell into a peaceful sleep. When 
he awoke it was already broad daylight; his 
sleep toward the end of the night had been quiet 
and refreshing. Ho felt strong and well, but as 
soon as the recollection of his dream returned, a 
deep melancholy took possession of him, and he 
felt the traces of tears which grief had wrung 
from him on his eyelashes. But what had the 
vision been? A mere dream engendered by 
the conversation of the evening, and his affection 
for Hallbesg’s memory, or was it at length the 
fulfillment of the compact ? 

There, out of that dark corner, had the form 
risen up, and moved toward him. But might it 
not have been some effect of light and shade 
produced by the moonbeams, and the dark 
branches of a large tree close to ^he window, 
when agitated by the high wind ? Perhaps he 
had seen this, and then fallen asleep, and all 
combined had woven itself into a dream. But 
the name of Emily Varnicr 1 Edward did not 
remember ever to have heard it; certainly 
it had never been mentioned in Ferdinand's 
letters. Cbuld it be the name of his love, of the 
object of that ardent and unfortunate passion ? 
Could the vision be one of truth? He was 
meditating, lost in thought, when there was a 
knock at his door, and the servant entered. 
Edward rose hastily, and sprang out of bed. 
As ho did so, he heard something fall with a 
ringing sound; the servant stooped and picked 
up a gold ring, plain gold, like a wedding-ring. 
Edward shuddered; he snatched it from the 
servant’s hand, and the color forsook his cheeks 
as he read the two words “Emily Varnicr” 
engraved inside the hoop. He stood there like 
one thunderstruck, as pale as a corpse, with the 
proof in his hand that ho hod not merely dreamed, 
but had actually spoken with the spirit of his 
friend. A servant of the household eame in to 
ask whether the lieutenant wished to bredtfast 
in his room, or down stairs with the family. 
Edward would willingly have remained alone 
with the thoughts that pressed heavily on him, 
but a secret dread lest his absence should be 
remarked, and considered as a proof of fear, 
after all that had passed on the subject of the 
haunted room, determined him to accept the 
last pra])Dsal. Ho dressed hastily, and arranged 
his hair carefully, bitt the paleness of his face, 
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Bad the traces of t^rs in his eyes, were not to 
be concealed, and he entered the saloon, where 
the family were already assembled at the break- 
&st-table, with the chaplain and the doctor. 

The baron rose to greet him; one glance at 
the young officer’s face was sufficient; hd 
{tressed his hand in silence, and led him to a 
place by the side of the baroness. An animated 
discussion now began concerning the weather, 
which was completely changed; a strong south 
wind had risen in the night, so there was now a 
thaw. The snow was all melted—^tho torrents 
were flowing once more, and the roads impass¬ 
able. ■ 

“ How can you possibly reach Blumenbcrg, 
to41ay?” the l^ron inquired of his guest. 

“That will be well nigh impossible,” said 
the doctor. “ I am just come from a patient 
at the next village, and I was nearly an hour 
performing the sam; distance in a carriage that 
is usually traversed on foot in a quarter of an 
hour.” 

Edward had not given a thought this room¬ 
ing to the shooting-match. Now that it had 
occurred to him to remember it, he felt little 
regret at being detained from a scene of noisy 
festivity which, far from being dctimble, ap¬ 
peared to him actually distasteful in his present 
frame of mind. Yet he was troubled by the 
thought of intruding too long on the hospitality 
of his new friends; and he said, in a hesitating 
manner, 

“ Yes! bfit I must try how far—” 

“ That you shall not do,” interrupted the 
baron. “The road is always bad, and in a 
thaw it is really dangerous. It would go 
against, my conscience to allow you to risk it. 
Remain with us; wo have no shooting-match or 
ball to oflfer you, but—” 

“I shall not certainly regret oifner,” cried 
Edward, eagerly. 

“ Weil, then, remain with us, lieutenant,” 
sud the matron, lying her hand on his arm, 
with a kind, maternal gesture. “You are 
heartily welcome; and the longer you stay with 
U.S, the better shall we be pleased.” 

The youth bowed, and raised the lady’s hand 
to his lips, and said, 

“ If you will allow me—if yon feel certain 
that I am not intruding—^I will accept your kind 
offer with joy. I nevAr care much for a bail, at 
any time, and to-day in particular—” he stopped 
short, and then added, “In such bad weather as 
this, the small amusement—” 

“Would be dearly bought,” interposed the 
baron. “Come, I am deUghted you will re¬ 
main with ns.” 

He shook Edward warmly by the hand. 

“ You know you are with old friends.” 

“And, besides,” said the doctor, with dis¬ 
interested solicitude, “ it would be imprudent, 
for M. de .Wvnsleben does not look very well. 
Had yoa|k.^ood night, sir?” 

“ Veiy good,” replied Edward. 

“Without much dreaming?” continued the 
9 ther, pertinaciously. 


“Dreaming! oh, nothing wonderful,” an¬ 
swered the officer. 

“ Hem I” said the doctor, shaking his head, 
portentously. “ No one yet—” 

“ Were I to relate my dream,” replied Ed¬ 
ward, “ you would understand it no more tiian I 
did. Confused images—” 

The baroness, who saw the youth's unwill¬ 
ingness to enlarge upon the subject, here ob¬ 
served, 

“ That some of the visions had been of no 
great importance—those which she had heard 
related, at least.” 

The chaplain led the conversation from dreams 
themselves, to their origin, on which subject ho 
and the doctor could not agree; and Edward 
and his visions were left in peace at last. But 
when every one had departed, each to his daily 
occupation, Edward followed the baron into his 
library. 

“I answered in that manner,” he said, “to 
get rid of the doctor and his questioning. To 
you I will confess the truth. Your room has 
exercised its mysterious influence over me.” 

“ Indeed!” said the baron, eagerly. 

“I have ieen and spoken with my Ferdi¬ 
nand, for the first time since his death. I will 
trust to your kindness— 3 'our sympathy—^not 
to require of me a description of this excit¬ 
ing vision. But I have a que.stion to put to 
you.” 

“ Which I will answer in all candor, if it be 
possible.” 

“ Do you know the name of Emily Varnier ?” 

“ Varnier!—certainly not.” 

“ Is there no one in this neighborhood who 
bears that name ?” 

“ No one; it sounds like a foreign name.” * 

“In the bed in which I slept I found this 
ring,” said Edward, while he produced it; and 
the apparition of my friend pronounced that 
name. 

“ Wondfrful! As I tell you, I know no ono 
so called—this is the first time I ever heard the 
name. But it is entirely unaccountable to me, 
how the ring should have come into that bed. 
You see, M. von Wensleben, what I told you is 
true. There is something very peculiar about 
that room ; the moment you entered, 1 saw that 
the spell had been working on you also, but I 
did not wish to forestall or force your confi¬ 
dence.” 

“ I felt the delicacy, as I do now the kind¬ 
ness, of your intentions. Those who are as sad 
as 1 am can alone tell the value of tenderness 
and sympathy.” 

Edward remained this day and the following 
at the castle, and felt quite at home with its 
worthy inmates. He slept twice in the haunted 
room. He went away, and came ,back often; 
was always welcomed cordially, and always 
quartered in the same apartment. But, in spite 
of all this, he had no clew, he had no means of 
lifting the vail of mystery which hung round 
the fate of Ferdinand Hallberg and of Emily 
Yoniier. 
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PART U.— CONCLUSION. I 

Sevsral weeks passed away. Edward spared 
no pains to discover some trace of the lady in 
question, but all in vain. No one in the neigh¬ 
borhood knew the family; and he had already 
determined, as soon as the spring began, to 
ask for leave of absence, and to travel through 
the country where Ferdinand had formed his 
unfortunate attachment, when a circumstance 
occurred which coincided strangely with his 
wishes. His commanding officer gave him a 
commission to purchase some horses, which, to 
his great consolation, led him exactly into that 
part of the country where Ferdinand had been 
quartered. It was a market-town of some im¬ 
portance. He was to remain there some time, 
which suited his plans exactly; and ho made 
use of every leisure hour to cultivate the ac¬ 
quaintance of the officers, to inquire into Fer¬ 
dinand’s connections and acquaintance, to trace 
the mysterious name if possible, and thus fulfill 
a sacred duty. For to him it appeared a .sacred 
duty to execute the commission of his departed 
friend—to get possession of the ring, and to be 
the means, as he hoped, of giving rest to the 
troubled spirit of Ferdinand. • 

Already, on the evening of the second day, 
he was sitting in the coflcc-room with burghers 
of the place and officers of different regiments. 

A newly-arrived cornet was inquiring wheth¬ 
er the neighborhood were a pleasant one, of 
an infantry officer, one of Halibcrg’s corps. 
“For,” said he, “I come from charming quar¬ 
ters.” 

“ There is not much to boast of," replied the 
captain. “ There is no good fellowship, no 
harmony among the people.” 

» “ I will toll you why that is,” cried an ani¬ 
mated lieutenant; “ that is bccatisc there is no 
hou.se as a point of reunion, where one is sure 
to find and make acquaintances, and to bo 
amused, and where each individual ascertains 
his own merits by the effect they produce on 
society at large.” * 

“ Yes, we have had nothing of that kind since j 
the Varniers left ns," said the captain. 

“Varniers!” cried Edward, with an eager¬ 
ness ho could ill conceal. “ The name sounds 
foreign.” 

“ They were not Germans—they were emi¬ 
grants from the Netherlands, who had left their 
country on account of politied troubles,” replied 
the captain. 

“ Ah, that was a charming house,” cried the 
lieutenant, “ cultivation, refinement, a sufficient 
competency, the whole style of the establish¬ 
ment free from ostentation, yet most comfort¬ 
able ; and Emily—Emily was the soul of the 
whole house." 

“Emily Varnier!” echoed Edward, while 
his heart boat fast and loud. 

“ Yes, yes 1 that was the name of the pret¬ 
tiest, most graceful, most amiable girl in the 
world,” said the lieutenant. 

“ You seem bewitched by the fair Emily,” 
observed the cornet. 
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“ I think you would have been too, had you 
known her," rejoined the lieutenant; “ she was 
the jewel of the whole society. Since she went 
away there is no bearing their stupid balls and 
assemblies.” 

“ But you must not forget,” the captain re¬ 
sumed once more, “when you attribute eve^ 
thing to the charms of the fair girl, that not 
only she but the whole family has disappeared, 
and we have lost that house which formed, os 
you say, so charming a point of reunion in our 
neighborhood.” 

“ Yes, yes; exactly so,” said an old gentle¬ 
man, <a civilian, who had been silent hitherto; 
“the Varniers’ house is a groat loss in the 
country, where such'losses are not so easily re¬ 
placed as in a large town. First, the father 
died, then came the cousin and carried the 
daughter away.” 

“ And did this cousin marry the young lady?" 
inquired Edward, in a tone tremulous with 
agitation. 

“ Certainly,” answered the old gentleman ; 
“it was a very great match for her; he bought 
land to the value of half a million about here.” 

“ And he was an agreeable, handsome man, 
wc must ay allow,” remarked the captain. 

“ But she would never have married him,” 
exclaimed the lieutenant, “ if poor Hallberg had 
not died.” 

Edward was breathless, but he did not speak 
a word. 

“ She would have been compelled to do so in 
any case,” said the old man; “ the father had 
destined them for each other from infancy, and 
people say he made his daughter take a vow as 
he lay on his death-bed.” 

“That sounds terrible,” said Edward ; “and 
does not speak much for the good feeling of the 
cousin.” • 

“ She could not have fulfilled her fathers 
w’ish,” interposed the lieutenant; “her heart 
was bound up in Hallberg, and Hallberg’s in 
her. Few people, perhaps, knew this, for the 
lovers were prudent and discreet; I, however, 
knew it all.” 

“And why was she not allowed to follow the 
inclination of her heart ?” asked Edward. 

“ Because her father had promised her,” 
replied the captain; “ you used just now the 
word terrible; it is a fitting expression, accord¬ 
ing to my version of the matter. It appears 
that one of the branches of the house of Varnier 
had committed an act of injustice toward w- 
other, and Emily's father considered it a point 
of conscience to make reparation. Only through 
the marriage of his daughter with a member ef 
the ill-used branch could that act be obliterated 
and made up for, and, therefore, he pressed the 
matter sorely.” 

“ Yes, and the headlong passion which Emily 
inspired her cousin with abetted his designs.” 

“ Then her cousin loved Emily ?” inquired 
Edward. 

“ Oil, to desperation,” was the reply. “ He 
was a rival to her ahadow, who folbwed her 
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not more closely than he did. He was jealous 
of the rose that she'plaoed on her bosom.” 

“ Then poor Emily is not likely to have a 
calm life with such a man,” said Edward. 

“Come,” interposed the old gentleman, with 
an authoritative tone, “ I think you, gentlemenj 
go a little too far. I know D’Efifernay; he is 
on honest, talented man, very rich, indeed, and 
generous; ho anticipates his wife in every wish. 
She has the most brilliant house in the neigh- 
bofhood, and lives like a princess.” 

“ And trembles,” insisted the lieutenant, 
“ when she hears her husband’s footstep. What 
good can riches be to her ? She woul4 have 
been happier with Hallberg.” 

“I do not know,” rejoined the captmn, “why 
you always looked upon that attachment as 
something so decided. It never appeared so to 
me; and you yourself say that D’Effcrnay is 
very jealous, which I believe him to be, for ho 
Is a man of strong passions; and this very cir¬ 
cumstance causes me to doubt the rest of your 
story. Jealousy has sharp eyes, and D’Effemay 
would have discovered a rival in Hallberg, and 
not proved himself the friend he always was to 
our poor comrade.” 

“ That does not follow at all,” rejoined the 
lieutenant, “ it only proves that tho Covers were 
very cautious. So far, however, I agree with 
you. I believe that if D’Efibrnay had suspected 
any thing of the kind he would have murdered 
Hallberg.” 

A shuddfr passed through Edward’.^ veins. 

“ Murdered!” he repeated in a hollow voice; 
“ do you not judge too harshly of this man when 
you hint the possibility of such a thing ?” 

“ That does he, indeed,” said the old man; 
“ these gentlemen are all angry with D’Effer- 
nay, because he has carried off the prettiest 
girl in the country. But I am told he docs not 
intend remaining where ha now lives. He wishes 
to sell his estates.” 

“ Really,” inquired the captain, “ and where 
is he going ?” 

“I have no idea,” replied the other; “ but he 
is selling every thing off. One manor is al¬ 
ready disposed of, and there have been people 
already in negotiation for the place where be 
resides.” 

The conversation now turned on the value of 
D’Efiernay’s properlg, and of land in general, &c. 

Edward h^ gained materials enough for re¬ 
flection ; he rose soon, took leave of the com¬ 
pany, and gave himself up, in the solitude of his 
own room, to the torrent ^ thought and feeling 
which that night’s conversation had let loose. 
So, then, it was true; Emily Yarnier was no 
fabnlous being! Hallberg had loved her, his love 
had been returned, but a cruel destiny had 
separated them. How wonderfully did all he 
liL heard explain the dream at tho Castle, and 
now completely did that supply what bad re- 
mainj^doubtfa], or had been omitted in the 
offiorfY narrative. Emily Yamier, doubtless, 
posBossed that ring, to gain possession of which 
now seemed his bouaden duty. He -resolved 


not to delay its fulfillment a moment, however 
diflSoult it might prove, and he only reflected on 
the best manner in which he should perform the 
task allotted to him. The sale of Ae proper^ 
appeared to him a favorable opening. The fame 
of his father’s wealth made it probable that the 
son might wish to be a purchaser of a fine estate, 
like the one in question. He spoke openly of 
such a project, made inquiries of the old gentle¬ 
man, and the captain, who seemed to him to 
know most about the matter; and as his duties 
permitted a trip for a week or so, he started im¬ 
mediately, and arrived on the second day at the 
place of his destination. He stopped in the 
public house in tho village to inquire if the estate 
lay near, and whether visitors were allowed to 
see the house and grounds. Mine host, who 
doubtless had had his directions, sent a mes¬ 
senger immediately to the Castle, who returned 
before long, accompanied by a chasseur, in a 
splendid livery, who invited the stranger to the 
Castle in tho name of M. H’Effernay. 

This was exactly what Edward wished, and 
expected. Escorted by the chasseur he soon 
arrived at the Castle, and was shown np a 
spacious stqjrcaso into a modern, almost, one 
might say, a magniflcently-furnished room, 
where the master of the house received him. 
It was evening, toward the end of winter, the 
shades of twilight had already fallen, and Ed¬ 
ward found himself suddenly in a room quite 
illuminated with wax candles. D’Effernay stood 
in tho middle of the saloon, a tall, thin young 
man. A proud bearing seemed to bc.s|>cak a 
conscionsness of his own merit, or at least of his 
position. His features were finely formed, but 
the traces of stormy passion, or of internal dis¬ 
content, had lined them prematurely. , 

In figure he was very slender, and the deep 
sunken eye, the gloomy frown which was fixed 
between his brows, and the thin lips, had no 
very prepossessing expre.ssion, and yet there was 
something imposing in the whole appcaranco 
of the mail. 

Edward thanked him civilly for his invitation, 
spoke of his idea of being a purchaser as a mo¬ 
tive for bis visit, and gave his own, and hi.s 
father’s name. D’Effernay seemed pleased 
with all he .said. He had known Edward’s 
family in tho metropolis; he regretted that tho 
late hour would render it impossible for them 
to visit the property to-day, and concluded by 
pressing the lieutenant to pass tho night at the 
Castle. On the morrow they would proceed to 
businc.ss, and now ho would have tho pleasuro 
of presenting his wife to the visitor. Edward’s 
heart beat violently—at length then he would 
see her 1 Had he loved her himself ho ooukl not 
have gone to meet her with more agitation. 
D’Eflemny led his guest through many rooms, 
which were all as well furnished; and as bril¬ 
liantly lighted, as the first he had entered. Ai 
length he opened the door of a small boudoir, 
where there was no light, save that which the 
faint, gray twilight imparted through the win¬ 
dows. 
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The simple arrangement of this little room, 
with dark green walls, only relieved by some 
engravings and coats of arms, formed a pleasing 
contrast to Edward’s eyes, after the glaring 
splendor of the other apartments. From behind 
II piano-forte, at which she had been seated in a 
reoess, rose a tall, slender female form, in a 
white dress of extreme simplicity. 

“ My love,” said D’EfTernay, “ I bring yon a 
welcome guest. Lieutenant Wenslcben, who is 
willing to purchase the estate.” 

Emily conrtesied; the friendly twilight con¬ 
cealed the shudder that passed over her whole 
frame, as she heard the familiar name which 
aroused so many recollections. 

She bade the stranger welcome, in a low, 
sweet voice, whoso tremulous accents were not 
unobserved by Edward; and while the husband 
made some further observation, he had leisure 
to remark, os well as the fading light would 
allow, the fair outline of her oval face, the modest 
grace of her movements, her pretty nymph-likc 
figure—in fact, all those charms which seemed 
familiar to him through the impassioned descrip¬ 
tions of his friend. 

“But what can this fancy be, to sit in the 
dark?” asked D’Elfcrnay, in no mild tone; 
“you know that is a thing I can not bearand 
with these words, and without waiting his wife’s 
answer, ho rang the bell over her sofa, and 
ordered lights. 

While those were placed on the table, the 
company sat down by the fire, and conversation 
commenced. By the full light Edward could 
perceive all Emily’s real beauty—^her pale, but 
lovely face, the sad expression of her large blue 
eyes, so often concealed by their dark lashes, 
i«d then raised, with a look full of feeling, a 
sad, pensive, intellectual expression; and he ad¬ 
mired the simplicity of her droas, and of every 
object that surrounded her; all appeared to him 
to bespeak a superior mind. 

They had not sat long, before D’Efrcrnay was 
called away. One of his people had ^mething 
important, something urgent to communicate to 
him, which admitted of no delay. A look of 
fierce anger almost distorted his features; in an 
instant bis thin lips moved rapidly, and Edward 
thought he muttered some curses between his 
teeth. Ho loft the room, but in so doing, ho 
east a glance of mistrust and ill-temper on the 
liondsomo stranger with whom he was com¬ 
pelled to leave his wife alone. Edward ob¬ 
served it all. All that he had seen to-day— 
all that he had heard from bis comrades of the 
man’s passionate and suspicious disposition, con¬ 
vinced him that his stay here would not bo 
long, and that, perhaps, a second opportunity 
of speaking alone with Emily might not offer 
itself. 

Ho detemlined, therefore, to profit by the 
present moment; and no sooner had D’Eflcrnay 
left the room, than he began to tell Emily she 
was not so complete a stranger to him os it 
might seem; that long before he had had the 
pleasure of seeing her—«ven before he hod hoard 


her name—she was known to him, so to speak, 
in spirit. * 

Madame U’ESbrnay was moved. She was 
silent for a time, and gazed fixedly on tho 
ground; then she looked up; the mist of un¬ 
shed tears dimmed her blue eyes, and her bosom 
heaved with the sigh she could not suppress. • 

“To me also the name of Wensleben is 
familiar. There is a link between our souls. 
Your friend ha.s often .spoken of you to me.” 

But she could say no more; tears checked 
her speech. 

Edward’s eyes were glistening also, and the 
two companions were silent; at length he began 
once more: 

“My dear lady,” hb said, “my time is short, 
and I have a solemn message to deliver to you. 
Will you allow me to do so now ?” 

“ To mo ?” she asked, in a tone of astonish¬ 
ment. 

“From my departed friend,” answered Ed¬ 
ward, emphatically. 

“From Ferdinand? and that now—after—’’ 
she shrank back, os if in termr. 

“ Now that ho is no longer with us, do yeu 
mean? I found the message in his papers, 
which have been intrusted to me only lately, 
since I have^con in the neighborhood. Among 
them was a token which I was to rastore to 
you.” He produced tho ring. Emily seized it 
wildly, and trembled as she looked upon it. 

“ It is indeed my ring,” she said at length, 
“ the same which 1 gave him when we plighted 
our troth in secret. You are acquainted with 
every thing, 1 perceive; I shall therefore risk 
notliing if I speak openly.” She wept, and 
pressed the ring to her lips. 

“I see that my friend’s memory is dear to 
you,’’ continued Edward. “You will forgive 
the prayer I am about to make to you; my visit 
to you concerns his ring.” , 

“ How—what is it you wish ?” crfkl Emily, 
terrified. 

“ It was his wish,” replied Edward. “ He 
evinced an earnest desire to have this pledge of 
an unfortunate and unfulfilled engagement re¬ 
stored.” 

“ How is that possible ? You did not speak 
with him before his death; and this happened 
so suddenly after, that, to give you the com¬ 
mission—” * 

“There was no time for it? that is true,"’ 
answered Edward, with an inward shudder, 
although outwardly ho was calm. “Perhaps 
this wish was awakened immediately before his 
death. I found it, as I told you, expressed in 
those papers.” 

“ Incomprehensible!” she exclaimed. “ Only 
a short time before his death, we cherished— 
deceitful, indeed, they proved, but, oh, what 
blessed hopes f —we reckoned on casualties, on 
what might possibly occur to assist us. Neither 
of ns could endure to dwell on the idea of sepa¬ 
ration ; and yet—yet since— Oh, my God!” 
she cried, overcome by sorrow, and she hid her 
face between her hands. 
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Edward was lost in confused thought. For 
a time both again were silent; at length Emily 
started up— 

“ Forgive mo, M. de Wensleben. What you 
have related to me, what you have asked of me, 
has produced so much excitement, so much 
hgitation, that it is necessary that I should be 
alone for a few moments, to recover my com¬ 
posure.” 

“ I am gone,” cried Edward, springing from 
his chair. 

“ No! no 1” she replied, “you are my guest; 
remain here. I have a household duty which 
calls me away.” She laid a stress oa these 
words. 

She leant forward, and with a sad, sweet 
smile, she gave her hand to the friend of her 
lost Ferdinand, pressing his gently, and disap¬ 
peared through the inner door. 

Edward stood stunned, bewildered ;■ then he 
paced the room with hasty steps, threw himself 
on the .sofa, and took up one of the books that 
lay on the table, rather to have something in his 
hand, than to read. It proved to be Young’s 
“Night Thoughts.” He looked through it, and 
was attracted by many passages, which seemed, 
in bis present frame of mind, fraught w'ith pe¬ 
culiar meaning; yet his thoughts wandered con¬ 
stantly from the page to bis dead friend. The 
candles, unheeded both by Emily and him, burn¬ 
ed on with long wicks, giving little light in the 
silent room, over which the red glare from the 
hearth shed a lurid glow. Hurried footsteps 
sounded in the ante-room; the door was thrown 
open. Edward looked up, and saw D’Effemay 
staring at him, and round the room, in an angry, 
restless manner. 

Edward could not but think there was some¬ 
thing almost unearthly in those dark looks and 
that towering form, ' • 

“ Where is my wife ?” was D’Effernay’s first 
question. 

“ She Ls gone to fulfill some household duty,” 
replied the other. 

“ And leaves you here alone in this miserable 
darkness ? Most extraordinary!—indeed, most 
unaccountable 1” and, as he spoke, he approach¬ 
ed the table and snufied the candles, with a 
movement of impatience. 

“She left me heijp with old friends,” said 
Edward, with a folced smile. “I have been 
reading.” 

“What, in the dark?” inquired D’ElTernay, 
with a look of distrust. “ It was so dark when 
I came in, that you could not possibly have dis¬ 
tinguished a letter.” 

“ I read for some time, and then I fell into a 
train of thought, which is usually the result of 
reading Young’s “Night Thoughts.” 

“ Young! I can not bear that author. He 
is so gloomy.” 

“ But you arc fortunately so happy, that the 
lamentations ef the lonely mourner can find no 
echo in your breast.” 

“You think so!” .said D’Effernay, in a churl¬ 
ish tone, and he pressed his lips together tightly, 


as Emily came into the room: he went to meet 
her. 

“ You have been a long time away,” was his 
observation, as he looked into her eyes, where 
the trace of tears might easily be detected. “ 1 
found our guest alone.” 

“ M. de Wensleben was good enough to ex¬ 
cuse me,” she replied, “ and then I thought yon 
would bo back immediately.” 

They sat down to the table; coffee was 
brought, and the past appeared to be forgotten. 

The conversation at first was broken by con¬ 
stant pauses. Edward saw that Emily did all 
she could to play the hostess agreeably, and to 
pacify her husband’s ill humor. 

In this attempt the young man assisted her, 
and at last they were successful. D’Effernay 
became more cheerful; the conversation more 
animated; and Edward found that his host could 
be a very agreeable member of society when he 
pleased, combining a good deal of information 
with great natural powers. The evening pass¬ 
ed away more pleasantly than it promised at 
one time; and after an excellent and well-served 
supper, the young officer was shown into a com¬ 
fortable room, fitted up with every modern lux¬ 
ury ; and weary in mind and body, he soon fell 
I asleep. He dreamed of all that had occupied 
his waking thoughts—-of his friend, and his 
friend’s history. 

But in that species of confusion which often 
characterizes dreams, ho fancied that he was 
Ferdinand, or at least, his own individuality 
seemed mixed up with that of llallbcrg. He 
felt that he was ill. He lay in an unknown 
room, and by his bedside stood a small table, 
covered with glasses and phials, containing 
medicine, as is usual in a sick room. • 

The door opened, and D’Elfernay came in, in 
his dressing-gown, as if he had just left his bed : 
and now in Edwm^’s mind dreams and realities 
were mingled together, and ho thought that 
D’EfTcrnay came, perhaps, to speak with him 
on the odcnrrenccs of the preceding day. But 
no! ho approached the table on which the 
medicines stood, looked at the watch, took up 
one of the phials and a cup, measured the 
draught, drop by drop, then he turned and 
looked round him stealthily, and then he drew 
from his breast a pale blue, coiling serpent, 
which he threw into the cup, and held it to the 
patient’s lips, who drank, and in.stantly felt a 
numbness creep over his frame which ended in 
death. Edward fancied that he was dead; he 
saw the coffin brought, but the terror lest he 
should be buried alive, made him start up with 
a sudden oflbrt, and he opened his eyes. 

The dream had passed away; he sat in 
his bed safe and well; but it was long ere ho 
could in any degree recover bis composure, or 
get rid of tho impression which* the frightful 
apparition had made on him. They brought 
his breakfast, with a message from the master 
of the house to inquire whether ho would like 
to visit the park, farms, &c. Ho dressed quickly, 
and descended to tho court, where ho found his 
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lioBt in « riding-dress, by the ride of two fine 
horses, already saddled. D'Efiernay greeted 
the young man courteously; but Edward felt 
an inward repugnance as he looked on that 
gloomy though handsome countenance, now 
lighted up hy the beams of the morning sun, 
yet recalling vividly the dark visions of the 
night. D’Effiimay was full of attentions to his 
new friend. They started on their ride, in spite 
of some threatening clouds, and began the in¬ 
spection of meadows, shrubberies, farms, &c., 
&c. After a couple of hours, which were con¬ 
sumed in this manner, it began to rain a few 
drops, and at last burst out into a heavy shower. 
It was scon impossible even to ride through the 
woods for the torren % that were pouring down, 
and so they retumei. to the castle. 

Edward retired to his room to change his 
dress, and to write some letters, he said, but 
more particularly to avoid Emily, in order not 
to excite her husband’s jealousy. As the bell 
rang for dinner he saw her again, and found to 
his surprise that the captain, whom he had first 
seen in the collce-room, and who had given him 
so much information, was one of the party. He 
was much pleased, for they had taken a mutual 
fancy to each other. The captain was not at 
quarters the day Edward had left them, but as 
soon as he heard where his friend had gone, he 
put horses to his carriage and followed him, for 
he .said he also should like to see these famous 
estates. D’l^ffernay seemed in high good humor 
to-day, Emily far more silent than yesterday, and 
taking little part in the conversation of the men, 
which turned on political economy. After cof¬ 
fee she found an opjrorlunity to give Edward 
(unobserved) a little packet. The look with 
which she did so, told plainly what it contained, 
and the young man hurried to his room as soon 
ns he fancied ho could do so without remark or ' 
comment. The continued rain precluded all 
idea of leaving the house any more that daj’. 
He unfolded the pa<‘ket; there were a couple 
of sheets, written closely in a voman s fair hand, 
and something wrapped c»rolully in a paper, 
which ho knew to be the ring. It was the fel¬ 
low to that which he hat! given the day before 
to Emily, only Ferdinand’s name was engraved 
inside instead of hors. Such were the contents 
of the papers: 

“ Scorcev would be misplaced with the friend 
of the dead. Therefore will I speak to you of 
things which I have never uttered to a huni.an i 
being until now. Jules D’EflTernay is nearly i 
related to me. We knew each other in the 
Netherlands, where our e.statos joined. The i 
hoy loved mo already with a love that amounted i 
to passion; this love was my father’s greatest ! 
joy, for there w’as an old and crying injustice ' 
which the ancestors of D’Eflbrna)' htid suflered ' 
from ours, that could alone, he thought, be made I 
up by the marriage of the only cliildren of the . 
two branches. So wo were destined for each i 
other almost from our cradles; and I was con- ( 
tent it should bo so, for Jules’s handsome face : 

VoL. I.—No 4 .—Mm 


I and decided preference for jue were agreeable 
I to me, although I felt no great affection for him. 
t We were separated: Jules traveled in France, 
t England, and America, and made money as a 
- merchant, which profession he had taken up 
, suddenly. My father, who had a place under 
I government, left his country in consequence of* 
I political troubles, and eame into tliis part of 
I the world, where some distant relations of my 
. mother’s lived. He liked the neighborhood; 
ho bought land; we lived very happily; I was 
quite contented in Jules’s absence; 1 had no 
yearning of the heart toward him, yet I thought 
kindly of him, and troubled myself little about 
my future. Then-—then I learned to know 
your friend. Oh, then! I felt, when I looked 
upon him, when I listened to him, when we 
conversed together, I felt, I acknowledged, that 
; there might be happiness on earth of which I 
; had hitherto never dreamed. Then I loved for 
the first time, ardently, passionately, and was 
beloved in return. Acquainted with the family 
engagements, he did not dare openly to proclaim 
his love, and I knew I ought not to foster the 
feeling; but, alas! how seldom does passion 
listen to the voice of reason and of duty. Your 
friend and I met in secret; in secret we plighted 
our troth, and exchanged those rings, and hoped 
and believed that by showing a bold front to our 
destiny wo should subdue it to our will. The 
commencement was sinful, it has met with a 
dire retribution. Jules’s letters announced his 
speedy return. Ho had sold every tlMng in his 
own country, had given up all his mercantile 
affairs, through which he had greatly increased 
an already considerable fortune, and now he was 
about to join u.s, or rather me, without whom he 
could not live. This appeared to me like the 
demand for payment of a heavy debt. This 
debt I owed to Jules, who Iqj^pd me with all his 
heart, who was in possession of my father’s 
promised word and mine also. Yet I could not 
give up your friend. In a state of distraction I 
told him all; we meditated flight. Yes, I was 
so far guilty, and 1 make the confession in 
hopes that some portion of my errors may be 
expiated by repentance. My father, who hatl 
long been in a declining state, suddenly grew 
worse, and this delayed and hindered the fulfill¬ 
ment of our designs. Jules arrived. During 
the five years he had been away he was much 
changed in appearance, and that adxantageously. 

1 was struck when I first saw him, but it was 
also easy to detect in those handsome features 
and manly bearing, a spirit of restlessness and 
violence which had already shown itself in him 
as a boy, and which passing years, with their 
bitter experience and strong passions, had great¬ 
ly developed. Tlic hope that we had cherished 
of D'Eflbrnay's possible indifference to me, of 
the change wliicli time might have wrought in 
his attachment, now seemed idle and absurd. 
His love was indeed impassioned. He einbraoed 
mo in a mnmicr that made me shrink from him, 
and altogether his deportment toward me was a 
strange contrast to the gentle, tender, refined 
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aCfeotion of our dcvir friend. 1 trembled vhen- 
e\er Jnles entered the room, and all that 1 had ; 
prepared to say to him, all the plans vhiofa 1 
had revolved in my mind respecting him, vui- 
ished in an instant before the power of his 
presence, and the almost imperative manner'in 
'which he claimed my hand. My father's illness 
increased; he was now in a very precarions 
state, hopeless indeed. Jules rivaled me in 
fljial attentions to him, that I can never cease 
to thank him for; but this illness made my 
situation more and more critical, and it acceler¬ 
ated the fulfillment of the ccmti^t. I was to 
renew my promise to him by the deatl^bed of 
my father. Alas, alas! I foil senseless to the 
ground when this announcement was made to 
me. Jnles began to suspect. Already my 
cold, embarrassed manner toward him since his 
return had struck him as strange. He began 
to suspect, I repeat, and the effect that this sus¬ 
picion had on him, it would bo impossible to 
describe to you. Even now, after so long a 
time, now that I am accustomed to his ways, 
and more reconciled to my fate by the side of a 
noble, though somewhat impetuous man, it 
makes me tremble to think of those paroxysms, 
which the idea that I did not Iqye him called 
forth. They were fearful; he nearly .sank 
under them. During two days his life was in 
danger. At last the storm passed, my father 
died; Jules watched over me with the tender¬ 
ness of a brother, the solicitude of a parent; for 
that indi*ed 1 shall ever be grateful. His sus¬ 
picion once awakened, he gazed round with 
penetrating looks to discover the cause of my 
altered feelings. But your friend never came 
to our house; wc met in an unfrequented spot, 
and my father's iilne.ss had interrupted these 
interviews. Altogether 1 can not tell if Jules 
discovered any thing. A fearful circumstance 
rendered all our precautions nseles-s, and cut the 
knot of our secret connection, to loose which 
voluntarily I felt I had no power. A wedding- 
feast, at a neighboring castle, assembled all the 
nobility and gentry, and officers quartered near, 
together; my deep mourning w'as an excuse 
for my absence. Jules, though he usually was 
happiest by my side, could not resist the invita¬ 
tion, and your friend resolved to go, although 
he was unwell; he feared to raise suspicion by 
remaining awayjkwhen I was left at home. 
With great difficulty he contrived the first day 
to make one at a splendid hunt, the .second day 
he could not leave his bed. A physician, who 
was in the house, pronounced bis complaint to 
be violent fever, and Jules, whoso room joined 
that of the sick man, offered him every little 
service and kindness which ccanpassion and good 
feelinn prompted; and I can not but praise him 
all the more for it, as who can tell, perhaps, his 
suspicion might have taken the right direction ? 
On the morning of the second day—^bnt let me 
glance quickly at the terrible time, the memory 
of which can never pass from my mind—a fit 
of apoplexy most unexpectedly, but gently, 
Mied the noblest life, and separated us forever! 


Now you know all. I ifiolose the ring. I can 
not write more. Farewell I” 

The conclusion of the letter made a deep im¬ 
pression on Edward. His dream rose up before 
his remembrance, the slight indisposition, the 
sadden death, the fearful nurse-tender, all ar¬ 
ranged themselve.s in order before his mind, and 
an awful whole rose out of all these reflections, 
a terrible suspicion which he tried to throw off. 
But he could not do so, and when he met the 
captain and D’Effernay in the evening, and the 
latter challenged his visitors to a game of bil¬ 
liards, Edward glanced from time to time at his 
ho.st in a scrutinizing manner, and could not but 
feel that the restless discontent which was visible 
in his countenance, and the unstoeuly glare of his 
eyes, which shunned the fixed look of others, 
only fitted too well into the shape of the dark 
thoughts which were crossing his own mind 
Late in the evening, after supper, they played 
j whist in Emily’s boudoir. On the morniw, if 
the weather permitted, they were to conclude 
their inspection of the surrounding property, and 
the next day they were to visit the iron foundries, 
which, although distant from tho castle several 
miles, formed a very important item in tho rent- 
roll of the c.statcs. The company separated for 
tho night. Edward fell asleep; and the same 
dream, with the same circumstances, recurred, 
only with the full consciousness that the sick 
[ man was Ferdinand. Edward felt overpowered, 
a species of horror took possession of his mind, 
as he found him.sGlf now in regular communica¬ 
tion with the beings of tho invi.sible world. 

The weather tavured D’Efl'ernay’s projects. 
The whole day was pa-'scd in tho ojien air. 
Emily only appeared at meals, and in the ev-n- 
ing when they played at cards. Both she and 
Edward avoided, as if by mutual consent, every 
word, evei 7 look that could awaken tho slight¬ 
est suspicion, or jealous fueling in D’Elfcrnay’s 
mind. She tinmked him in her heart for this 
forbeaeance, but her thoughts wero ia another 
world; sho took Kttle heed of what pa.>.scd 
around hpr. Her hushaud was in an excellent 
temper; he played the part of ho.st to perfection ; 
and when tlio two officers wore e.stablished com¬ 
fortably by the fire, in the captain’s room, .smok¬ 
ing together, they could not but do justice to 
bis courteous manners. 

“ He appears to bo a man of general inform¬ 
ation,” remarked Edward. 

“ He has traveled a groat deal, and read a 
great deal, os 1 told you when we first met; he 
is a remarkable man, but one of uncontrolled 
pas.Kioii.s, and desperately jealous,” 

‘‘ Yet he appears very attentive to his wife.” 

“ Undoubtedly ho is wildly in love with 
her; yet ho makes her unhappy, and himself 
too." 

“Ho certainly does not appear happy, there 
■ is so much restlessness.” 

“ He can never bear to remain in one plaoa 
for any length of time together. He is now 
going to sell tho property he only bought last 
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yoar. There is an instability about him; every 
thing palls on him.” 

“ That is the complaint of many -who are rich 
and well to do in the world.” 

“ Yes; only not in the same degree. I assure 
you it has often struck me that man must have 
a bad conscience.” 

“ Wliat an idea I” rejoined Edward, with a 
forced laugh, for the captain’s remark struck 
him forcibly. ” He seems a man of honor.” 

’’ Ub, one may be a man of honor, as it is 
called, and yet have something quite bad enough 
to reproach yourself with. But 1 know nothing 
about it, and would not breathe such a thing ex¬ 
cept to you. His wife, too, looks so pale and so 
oppressed.” 

‘‘ But, perhaps, that is her natural complexion 
and expression.” 

“ Oh, no! no! the year before D’Eflemay 
came from Paris, she was as fresh as a rose. 
Many people declare that your poor friend loved 
her. The ulfair w'as wrappetl in mystery, and 
1 never lielieved the report, for Hallberg was a 
'■tendy man, and the whole country knew th.at 
Emily had been engaged a long time.” 

" Hallberg never mentioned the dame in his 
letters,” answered Edward, with less candor 
than usual. 

•I thought not. Besides D’Eflernay was 
very niucb attached to him, and mourned his 
death.” 

“Indeed 1" 

‘‘ I assure you the morning that Hallberg was 
found dead in his betl so unexpectedly, D’Efler- 
»iny was like one beside himself.” 

•* Very extraordinarj'. But a.s we are on the 
subject, tell me, I pray you, all the rirciimstances 
of fliy pour Ferdinand’s illness, and awfully sud¬ 
den death.” 

“ I can tell you all about', it, as well as any 
one, fur 1 was one of the guests at that melan¬ 
choly wedding. Your friend, and 1. and many 
others were invited. Hallberg had sonie idea 
of not going; ho was unwell, with violent head¬ 
ache and giddiness. But we persuaded him, 
and lie eoiiseiitcd to go with us. The first day 
lie lelt tolerably well. We hunted in the open 
lield -, we were all on hor.scbaek, the day hut. 
Hallberg felt worse. The second day ho had a 
great deal of fever; he could not stay up. The 
physician (fur fortunately there was one in the 
euinpany) ordered rest, cooling medicine, neither 
of which seemed to do him good. The rest of 
(ho men dispersed, to amuse themselves in vari¬ 
ous ways. Only U'Elfernay remained at home; 
he was never very fund of largo societies, and 
we voted that he was discontented and out of 
humor because his betrothed bride was not w’ith 
litra. Uis room was next to the sick man’s, to 
whom he gavo^all possible care and attention, 
fur poor Hallberg, besides being ill, was in de¬ 
spair at giving so much trouble in a strange 
huaso. U'ElI'ernay tried to calm him on this 
point; he nursed him, amused him with con¬ 
versation, mixed his medicines, and, in fact, 
showed more kindness and tenderness, than any 


of us would have given hin> credit for. Before 
I went to bed I visited Hallberg, and found him 
much bettor, and more cheerful; the doctor had 
promised that he should leave his bed next day. 
So I left him and retired with the rest of the 
world, rat her late, and very tired, to rest. Thy 
next morning I was awoke by the fatal tidings. 
1 did not wait to dress, I ran to his room, it was 
full of people.” 

“ And how, how was the death first discover¬ 
ed ?” inquired Edward, in breathless eagerness. 

“ The servant, who came in to attend on him, 
thought he was asleep, for ho lay in his usual 
position, hi.s head upon his band. He went away 
and waited for some time; but hours passed, and 
he thought he ought to wake his master to give 
him his medicine. Then the awful discovery 
was made. He must have died peacefully, for 
his countenance w'as so calm, his limbs undis¬ 
turbed. A fit of apoplexy had terminated his 
life, but in the most tranquil manner.” 

“Inei'inprchensiblo,” said Edward, with a 
I deep sigh. “ Did they take no measures to re¬ 
store animation?” 

Certainly; ail that could be done was dune, 
bleeding, fomentation, friction; the physician 
superintended, but there was no hope, it was 
all too late. Ho must have been dead some 
hours, for ho was already cold and stiff. If 
there had been a spark of life in him ho would 
have been saved. It was all over; I had lost 
my good lieutenant, and the regimen^ one of its 
finest officers.” 

He was silent, and appeared lost in thought. 
Edward, for his part, felt overwhelmed by ter¬ 
rible suspicions and sad memories. After a long 
pause he recovered himself: “ and where was 
D’Efforiiay V” he inquired. 

‘‘ D’Efforiiay,” answered the captain, rather 
surprised at the question; “ oh! he was not in 
the castle when wo mode the dreadful di.scov- 
ery: ho had gone out for an early walk, and 
when ho came back late, not before noun, he 
learned the truth, and was like one out of his 
senses. It seemed so awful to him, because he 
had been so much, tlic very day before, with 
poor Hallberg.” 

“ Ay," answered Edward, whose suspicions 
were being more and more confirmed every mo¬ 
ment. *• And did he see the corpse ? did he go 
into the chamber of death?’’ 

“No,” replied the captain; “he assured us 
it was out of his power to do so; ho could not 
boar the sight; and I believe it. People with 
such nnoontrolled feeling.s as tliis D’Effernay, 
are incapable of performing those duties which 
others think it necessary and incumbent on them 
to fulfill.” 

“ And where was Hallberg buried ?” 

“ Not far from the Castle where the mournful 
event took place. To-morrow, if we go to the 
iron foundry, we shall be near the spot.” 

“ I am glad of it,” cried Edward, eagerly, 
while a host of projects rose up in his mind. 
“But now, captain, 1 will not trespass any 
longer on your kindness. It is late, and we 
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must be up betimes to-morrow. How far have 
we to go?” 

“ Not less than four leagues, oertainlj. D’Ef- 
fomaj has arranged that we shdl drive there, 
and see it all at our leisure: then we shall 
return in the evening. Good night, Wonsleben.” 

They separated: Edward hurried to his 
room; his heart overflowed. Sorrow on the 
one hand, horror and even hatred on the other, 
agitated him by turns. It was long before 
he could sleep. For the third time the vision 
haunted him; but now it was clearer than 
before; now he saw plainly the features of him 
who lay in bed, and of him who stood beside 
the bed—^they were those of Hallberg and of 
H’Eflemay 

This third apparition, the exact counterpart 
of the two former (only more vivid), all that he 
had gathered from conversations on the subject, 
and the contents of Emily’s letter, left scarcely 
the shadow of a doubt remaining as to how his 
friend had left the world. 

D’Eflemay’s jealous and passionate nature 
seemed to allow of the possibility of such a 
crime, and it could scarcely be wondered at, if 
Edward regarded him with a feeling akin to 
hatred. Indeed the desire of visititig Hallberg’s 
grave, in order to place the ring in the coffin,' 
could alone reconcile Wensleben to the idea of • 
remaining any longer beneath the roof of a man 
whom he now considered the murderer of his 
friend, ^is mind was a prey to conflicting 
doubts: detestation for the culprit, and grief for 
the victim, pointed out one line of conduct, 
while the difficulty of proving D’Effernay’s 
guilt, and still more, pity and consideration for 
Emily, detennined him at length to let the mat¬ 
ter rest, and to leave the murderer, if such he 
really were, to the retribution which his own 
conscience and the justice of God would award 
him. He would seek his friend’s grave, and 
then he would separate from D’Efiernay, and 
never sec him more. In the midst of these re¬ 
flections the servant came to tell him, that the 
carriage was ready. A shudder pas.sed over his 
frame as D’Efiernay greeted him; but he com¬ 
manded himself, and they started on their expe¬ 
dition. 

Edward spoke but little, and that only when 
it was necessary, ai^ the conversation vras kept 
up by his two companions; he had made every 
inquiry, before he set out, respecting the plame 
of his friend’s interment, the exact situation of 
the tomb, the name of the village, and its dis¬ 
tance from the main road. On their way home, 
he requested that D’Efiemay would give orders 
to the coachman to make a round of a mile or 

1 wo, as lar as the village of-, with whose 

rector he was particularly desirous to speak. 
A momentary cloud gathered on D’Efiernay’s 
brow, yet it seemed no more than his usual 
expression of vexation at any delay or hinder- 
ance; and he was so anxious to propitiate his 
rich visitor, who appeared likely to take the 
estate off his hands, that he complied with all 
possible eouTte^. The eoaohmon was directed 


to torn down a by-road, and a very bad one it 
was. The captain stood up in the carriage and 
pointed out the village to him, at some distance 
oflT; it lay in a deep ravine at the foot of the 
mountains. 

They arrived in the course of time, and in¬ 
quired for the clergyman’s house, which, as 
well as the church, was situated on rising 
ground. The three companions alighted from 
the carriage, which they left at the bottom of 
the hill, and walked up together in the direction 
of the rectory. Edward knocked at the door 
and was admitted, while the two others sat on 
a bench outside. He bad promised to return 
speedily, but to D’Effernay’s restless spirit, one 
quarter of an hour appeared interminable. 

He turned to the captain and said, in a tone 
of impatience, “ M. de Wensleben must have a 
great deal of business with the rector: we have 
been here an immense time, and he does not 
seem inclined to make his appearance.” 

“Oh, I dare say he will come soon. The 
matter can not detain him long.” 

“ What on earth can he have to do here 

“ Perhaps you would call it a mere fancy— 
the onthuSTasm of youth.” 

“ It has a name, I suppose ?” 

“Certainly, but—” 

“Is it sufficiently important, think you, 1(» 
make us run the risk of being benighted on such 
roads as these?” 

“ Why, it is quite early in the day.” 

“ But wo have more than two leagues to go 
Why will you not speak? there can not be any 
great mystery.” 

“ Well, perhaps not a mystery exactly, but 
just one of those subjects on which we are 
usually reserved with others.” * 

“So! so!” rejoined D'Effernay. with a little 
sneer. “ Some love affair; some girl or another 
who pursues him, that he wants to get rid of.’" 

“Nothing of the kind, I can assure yon.” 
replied, the captain, drily. “ It could scarcclv 
be more innocent. Ho wishes, in fact, to visit 
his friend's grave.” 

The listener’s expression was one of scorn 
and anger. “ It is worth the trouble, certainly.' 
he exclaimed, with a mocking laugh, 
charming sentimental pilgrimage, truly; and 
pray who is this beloved friend, over whose 
resting-place ho must shed a tear, and plant u 
forget-me-not ? He told me ho had never been 
in the neighborhood before.” 

“ No more he hod; neither did he know 
where poor Hallberg -was buried until I toltl 
him.” 

“ Halllierg!” echoed the other in a tone that 
startled the captain, and caused him to turn and 
look fixedly in the speaker’s face. It wa.s deadly 
pale, and the captain observed,the effort which 
D’Eflernay made to recover his composure. 

“ Hallberg 1” he repeated again, in a calmer 
tone, “ and was Wensleben a friend of his ?” 

“His boswm friend from childhood. They 
wore brought np together at the academy. 
Hallberg left it a year earlier than his friend.” 
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** Indeed 1” said D’Efiernaj, soowling as he 
spoke, and working himself up into a passion. 
“ And this lieutenant came hero on this account, 
then, and the purchase of the estates was a mere 
excuse?” 

“I beg your pardon,” observed the captain, 
in a decided tone of voice; “ 1 have already told 
you that it was I who informed him of the place 
where his friend lies buried.” 

“That may be, but it was owing to his 
friend^ip, to the wish to learn something fur> 
(her of his fate, that we are indebted for the 
visit of this romantic knight-errant.” 

“That does not appear likely,” replied the 
captain, who thought it better to avert, if pos¬ 
sible, the rising storm of his companion’s fury. 
“ Why should he seek for news of Hallberg here, 
when ho comes from the place where he was 
<iaartered for a long time, and where all his 
comrades now ore.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” cried D’Effernay, 
whose passion increased every moment. “Per¬ 
haps yon have heard what was once gossiped 
about the neighborhood, that Hallberg was an 
iidmirer of my wife before she married.” 

“ Oh yes, I have heard that report* but never 
believed it. Hallberg was a prudent, steady 
man, and every one knew that Mademoiselle 
Varnicr’s hand had been promised for some 
dme.” 

“ Yes! yes! but you do not know to what 
lengths passion and avarice may lead: for 
Bmily was rich. We must not forget that, 
when we discuss the matter; an elopement 
with the rich heiress would have been a fine 
thing for a poor, beggarly lieutenant.” 

“Shame! shame! M. D’Effernay. How can 
you slander the character of that upright young 
man ? If Hallberg were so unhappy as to love 
Mademoiselle Varnior—” 

“ That ho did I you may believe me so far. I 
had reason to know it, and I did know it.” 

“We had better change the conversation 
altogether, as it has taken so unpleasanf a turn. 
Hallberg Ls dead; his errors, be they what they 
may, lie buried with him. His name stands 
high with all who knew him. Even you, M. 
D’Effernay—^you were his friend.” 

“ I his friend ? I hated him; I loathed him 1” 
D’Effernay could not proceed; he foamed at the 
mouth with rage. 

“Composeyourself!” said the captain, rising 
as he spoke, “ you look and speak like a mad¬ 
man.” 

“ A madman! Who says I am mad ? Now 
I see it all—the connection of the whole—the 
shameful conspiracy.” 

“ Your conduct is perfectly incomprehensible 
to me,” answered the captain, with perfect cool¬ 
ness. “ Did you not attend Hallberg in his last 
illness, and gi'fe him his medicines with your 
own hand ?” 

“I!” stammered D’Eflernay. “No I no ! 
no!” he cried, while the captain’s growing 
suspicions increased every moment, on account 
of the perturbation which his companion dis-j 
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I played. “ I never gave his medicines; whoever 
says that is a liar.” 

“ I say it 1 ” exclaimed the officer, in a loud 
tone, for his patience was exhausted. “ I say 
it, because I know that it was so, and I will 
maintain that fact against any one at any time. 
If you choose to contradict the evidence of my * 
senses, it is you who are a liar I” 

“ Ha 1 you shall give me satisfaction for this 
insult. Depend upon it, I am not one to bo 
trifled with, as you shall find. You shall retract 
your words. 

“ Never! I am ready to defend every word 
I have uttered hero on this spot, at this moment, 
if you please. You have your pistols in the car¬ 
riage, you know.” 

D’Effernay cost a look of hatred on the 
speaker, and then dashmg down the little hill, 
to the surprise of the servants, he dragged the 
pistols from the sword-case, and was by the 
captain’s side in a moment. But the loud voices 
of the disputants had attracted Edward to the 
spot, and there he stood on D’Effernay’s return; 
euid by his side a venerable old man, who carried 
a large bunch of keys in his hand. 

“In heaven’s name, what has happened?” 
cried Wensle^cn. 

“ What are you about to do ?” interposed the 
' rector, in a tone of authority, though his coun¬ 
tenance was expressive of horror. “ Are you 
going to commit murder on this sacred spot, 
close to the precincts of the church ?” 

“ Murder ! who speaks of murder^” cried 
D’Effernay. “ Who can prove it ?” and as he 
spoke, the captain turned a fierce, penetrating 
look upon him, beneath which he quailed. 

“ But, I repeat the question,” Edward began 
once more, “ what does all this mean ? I left 
you a short time ago in friendly conversation. 

I come back •and find you both armed—both 
violently agitated—and M. D’Effernay, at least, 
speaking incoherently. What do you mean by 
i ‘ proving it ?’—to what do you ^lude ?” At 
tUs moment, before any answer could be made, 
a man came out of the house with a pick-ax 
^ and shovel on his shoulder, and advancing to- 
I ward the rector, said respectfully, “ I am quite 
I ready, sir, if you have the key of the church¬ 
yard.” 

It was now the captain’s turn to look anxious: 

“ What are you going to do, you surely don’t 
intend— ?” but, as he spoke, the rector in- 
' terrupted him. ' 

I “ This gentleman is very desirous to see the 
place where his friend lies buried.” 

“ But these preparations, what do they mean?” 

“ I will tell you,” said Edward, in a voice 
and tone that betrayed the deepest emotion, “ 1 
have a holy duty to perform. 1 must cause the 
coffin to be opened.” 

“How, what?” screamed D’Efiernay, once 
again. “ Never—will never permit such a 
thing.” 

“ But, sir,” the old man spoke, in a tone of 
calm decision, contrasting wonderfully with tha 
violence of him whom he addressed, “ you have 
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no poBsible right to interfere. If this gendemnn must draw cm their own imaginations to supply 
wishes it, and 1 accede to the proposition, no what we resolutely withhold, 
one can prevent us from doing as we would.”. Edward, wo believe, never alluded to D'EiTer' 
” I tell you I will not sufier it,” continued nay’s death, and ail the awful oircumstanoes 
H'Efiemay, with the same frightful agitation, attending it, but twice—once, when, with every 
” Stir at your peril,” he cried, turning diarply' necessary detail, he and the captain gave their 
upon the grave-digger, and holding a evidence to the legal authorities; and once, 
pistel to his head; but the captain pulled his with as few details as possible, when ho had an 
arm away, to the relief of the frightened peas- interview with the widow of the murderer, the 
ant. beloved of the victim. The particulars of this 

* “ M. D’Effernay,” he said, ” your conduct interview he never divulged, for he considered 
for the last half-hour has been most unaocount- Emily’s grief too sacred to be exposed to the 
able—most unreasonable.” prying eyes of the curious and the unfeeling. 

Come, come,” interposed Edward, “ let She l^t ^e neighborhood immediately, leaving 
ns say no more on the subject; but let us be her worldly affairs in Wensleben’s hands, who 
going,” ho addressed the' rector; “ we will not soon disposed of the property for her. She re¬ 
detain these gentlemen much longer.” turned to her native country, with the resolution 

He made a step toward the church-yard, but of spending the greater part of her wealth in 
H’Efiernay clutched his arm, and, wiA an im- relieving the distresses of others, wisely seeking, 
pious oath, “ you shall not stir,” he said; “that in the exercise of piety and benevolence, the 
grave shall not be opened.” only possible alleviation of her own deep and 

Edward shook him off, with a look of silent many-sided griefs. For Edward, ho was soon 
hatred, for now indeed all his doubts were con- pronounced to have recovered entirely, from the 
firmed. shock of these terrible events. Of a courageous 

D’Effemay saw that Wensleben was resolved, and energetic disposition, he pur-sued the duties 
and a deadlypallor spread itselfover his features, of his proffssion with a firm stop, and hid his 
and a shudder passed visibly over ^is frame. mighty sorrow deep in the recesses of his heart. 

“ Yon are going I” he cried, with every ge.s- To the superficial observer, tears, groans, and 
ture and appearance of insanity. “ Go, thenlamentations are the only proofs of sorrow; and 

.and he pointed the muzzle of the pistol when they subside, the sorrow is said to have 

to his mouth, and before any one could prevent passed away riso. Thus the captive, immurod 
him, be drew the trigger, and fell back a corpse, within the walls of his prison-house, is as one 
The speotators were motionless with surprise dead to the outward world, though the jailer 
and horror; the captain was the first to recover be a daily witness to the vitality of afHiction. 
himself in some degree. He bant over the _ 

rJaS; Wordsworth’s posthumods poem,• 

with a sense of terror, and he looked as if be rPHIS is a voice that speaks to us acros; a 
would have swooned, had not Edward led him gulf of nearly fifty years. A few months 
gently into his house, while tho two others ago Wordsworth was taken from us at the ripe 
busied themselves with vain attempts to restore age of fourscore, yet here we have him addreas- 
life. The spirit of D’Effernay had gone to its ing the public, as for the first time, with all the 
last account! fervor, the unworn freshness, the hopeful confi- 

It was, indeed, an awful moment. Death in dence (X thirty. We are carried back to the 
its worst shape was before them, and a terrible period when Coleridge, Byron, Scott, Rogers, 
duty still remained to be performed. and Moore were in their youthful prime. We 

Edward’s cheek was blanched; his eye had live again in the stirring days when the poets 
a fixed look, yet he moved and spoke with a who dirided public attention and interest with 
species of mechanical action, which had some- the Fabian struggle in Portugal and Spain, with 
thing almost ghastly in it. Causing the body the wild and terrible events of the Russian cam- 
to be removed into tke house, he bade the cap- paign, with the uprising of the Teutonic nations, 
tain snmmon the servants of the deceased, and and the overthrow of Napoleon, were in a man- 
then motioning with his hand to the awe-struck ner but commencing their cycle of songs. This 
sexton, he proceeded with him to the church- is to renew, to antedate, the youth of a ma- 
yard. A few clods of earth alone were removed jority of the living generation. But only those 
ere the captain stood hj his friend’s side. whose memory still carries them so far back, 

can feel within them any reflex of that eager 
Here we mnst pause. Perhaps it were bet- excitement, with which the news of battles 
ter altogether to emulate the silence that was fought and won, or mail-coach copies of some 
maintained then and afterward by the two new work of Scott, or Byron, or the Edinburgh 
eomrades. But the sextem could not be bribed Rtvietf, were looked for and received in those 
to entire aeency, and it was a story he loved to already old days. 

tell, with detmls we gladly omit, of how Wen- We need not remind the readers of the Ex- 
slelm solemnly performed his task—of how no . 7 ^ praude, or Orauth of a Poet’, Mind; an Auu^ 
doubt could any longer exist as to the cause of biographical Pom. By WUHam Wmdtvmrth. London, 
Hallberg’s death. Those who love the borriblo! Moxod. New York, Appleton ft Co. 
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nimon, that •when Wordsworth was enabled, 
by the generous enthnsiasm of Rusley Calvert, 
to retire with a slender independence to his 
native mountains, diere to devote himself ex¬ 
clusively to his art, his first step was to review 
and record in verse, the origin and progress of 
his own powers, as far as he was acquainted 
with them. This was at once an exercise in 
versification, and a test of the kind of poetry 
for which he was by temperament fitted. The 
result was a determination to compose a philo¬ 
sophical poem, containing views of man, of na¬ 
ture, and of society. This ambitions conception 
has been doomed to share the fate of so many 
other colossal undertakings. Of the three parts 
of his Recluse, thus planned, only the second 
(the Excursion, published in 1814) has been 
completed. Of the other two there exists only 
the first book of the first, and the plan of the 
third. The Recluse will remain in fragmentary 
greatness, a poetical Cathedral of Cologne. 

Matters standing thus, it has not been with¬ 
out a melancholy .sense of the uncertainty of 
human projects, and of the contrast between 
the sanguine enterprise and its silent evapora¬ 
tion (so often the “history of ah individual 
mind”), that W'c have perused this Prelude 
which no completed strain was destined to fol¬ 
low. Yet in the poem itself there is nothing 
to inspire dcpre.ssion. It is animated through¬ 
out with the hopeful confidence in the poet’s 
own power-s, so natural to the time of life at 
which it was composed; it evinces a power 
and soar of. imagination unsurpassed in any of 
his writings; and its images and incidents have 
a freshness and distinctness which they not sel¬ 
dom lost, when they came to be elaborated, as 
nfhny of them were, in his minor poems of a 
later date. 

The Prelude, ns the title page indicates, is a 
poetical autobiography, commencing with the 
earliest reminiscences of the author, and con¬ 
tinued to the time at w'hich it was composed. 
We are told that it was begun in 1799 and 
completed in 1805. It consists of fourteen 
books. Two are devoted to the infancy and 
schooltimo of the poet; four to the period of 
his University life; two to a brief residence in 
London, immediately subsequent to his leaving 
Cambridge, and a retrospect of the progress 
his mind had then made; and three to a resi¬ 
dence in France, chiefly in the Loire, but partly 
in Paris, during the stormy period ot Louis the 
Sixteenth’s flight and capture, and the fierce 
contest between the Girondins and Robespierre. 
Five books are then occupied with an analysis 
of the internal struggle occasioned by the oon- 
tradictory influences of rural and secluded na¬ 
ture in boyhood, and of society when tiie young 
man first mipglcs with the world. The sur¬ 
cease of the strife is recorded in the fourteenth 
book, entitled “ Conclusion.” 

The poem is addressed to Coleridge; and, 
apart from its poetioal merits, is interesting as 
at once a counterpart and supplement to that 
author’s philosophical and beautifal criticism of | 


the Lyrical Ballads in his Bifigraphia Literorio. 
It completes the explanation, there given, of 
the peculiar constitution of Wordsworth’s mind, 
and of his poetical theory. It confirms and 
justifies our opinion that that theory was essen¬ 
tially partial and erroneous; but at the same 
time, it establishes the fact that Wordsworth 
was a true and a great poet in despite of his 
theory. 

The great defect of Wordsworth, in Qur 
judgment, was want of sympathy with, and 
knowledge of men. From his birth till his 
entry at college, he lived in a region where he 
met v^ith none whose minds might awaken 
his sympathies, and where life was altogether 
uneventful. On the'other hand, that region 
abounded with the inert, striking, and most 
impressive objects of natural scenery. The 
elementary grandeur and beauty of external 
nature came thus to fill up his mind to the ex¬ 
clusion of human interests. To such a result 
his individual constitution powerfully contrib¬ 
uted. The sensuous element wa.s singularly 
deficient in his nature. He never seems to 
have passed through that erotic period out of 
which some poets have never emerged. A 
soaring, speculative imagination, and an im¬ 
petuous, resistless self-will, were his distin¬ 
guishing characteristics. From first to last he 
concentrated himself within himself; brooding 
over his own fancies and imaginations to the 
comparative disregard of the incidents and im¬ 
pressions which suggested them; aiM was little 
susceptible of ideas originating in other minds. 
We behold the result. He lives alone in a 
w’orld of mountains, streams, and atmospheric 
phenomena, dealing with moral abstractions, 
and rarely encountered by even shadowy spec¬ 
tres of beings outwardly resembling himself. 
There is mdasnreless grandeur and power in 
his moral speculations. There is intense reality 
in his pictures of external nature. Rut though 
his human characters are presented with great 
skill of metaphysical analysis, they have rarely 
life or animation. He is always the prominent, 
often the exclusive, object of his own song. 

Upon a mind so constituted, with its psycho¬ 
logical peculiarities so cherished and oonfirraod, 
the fortunes and fates of others, and the stirring 
events of hb time, made vivid but very transient 
impressions. The conversation and writings of 
contemporaries trained among books, and with 
the faculty of speech more fully developed than 
that of thought, seemed colorless and empty to 
one with whom natural objects and grandeurs 
were always present in such overpowering force. 
F.Tcolnaad by his social position from taking an 
active part in the public events of the day, and 
repelled by the emptiness of the then fashion¬ 
able literature, he turned to private and humble 
life as possessing at least a reality. But ha 
thus withheld himself from the contemplation 
of those great mental excitements which only 
great public struggles can awaken. Ho con¬ 
tracted a habit of exaggerating the importanoa 
of eveiy-day incidents and emotions. He ac- 
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oostomed himself t 9 see in men and in social 
relations onlj 'what he nras predetermined to 
see there, and to impute to them a value and 
Importance derived mainly from his own self- 
will. Even his natural good taste contributed 
to ocmfirm him in his error. The two prevail¬ 
ing schools of literature in England, at that 
time, were the trashy and mouthing writers 
who adopted the sounding language of Johnson 
. andDarwin, unenlivened by the vigorous thought 
of either; and the “dcod-sea apes” of that in¬ 
flated, sentimental, revolutionary style which 
Diderot had unconsciously originated, and Kot¬ 
zebue carried beyond the verge of oaridhture. 
The right feeling and man|y thought of Words¬ 
worth were disgusted by these shallow word- 
mongers, and he flew to the other extreme. 
Under the influences—^repulsive and attractive 
—we have thus attempted to indicate, he adopt¬ 
ed the theory that as much of grandeur and pro¬ 
found emotion was to be found in mere domestic 
incidents and feelings, as on the more conspicu- 
005 stage of public life; and that a bald and 
naked simplicity of language was the perfection 
of style. Singularly enough, he was confirmed 
in these notions by the veiy writer of the day j 
whose own natural genius, more thar any of his 
contemporaries, impelled him to riot in great, 
wild, supernatural conceptions; and to give 
utterance to them in gorgeous language. Cole¬ 
ridge was perhaps the only contemporary from 
whom Wordsworth ever took an opinion; and 
that he did%o from him, is mainly attributable 
to the fact that Coleridge did little more than 
reproduce to him his own notions, sometimes 
rectified by a subtler logic, but edways ren¬ 
dered more attractive by new and dazzling 
illustrations. 

Fortunately it is out of the power of the most 
perverse theory to spoil the true poet.* The poems 
of Wordsworth must continue to charm and ele¬ 
vate mankind, in defiance of his crotchets, just 
as Lather, Henri Quatre, and other living imper¬ 
sonations of poetry do, despite all quaint pecu¬ 
liarities of the attire, the customs, or the opinions 
of their respective ages, with which they were 
embued. The spirit of truth and poetry re¬ 
deems, ennobles, hallows, every external form in 
which it may be lodged. We may “ pshaw” 
and “ pooh” at Harry Gill and the Idiot Boy; 
hut the deep and tremumus tenderness of senti¬ 
ment, the strong-winged flight of fancy, the ex- 
oelling and unvarying purity, which pervade 
all the writings of Woi^wmth, and the exquisite 
melody of his lyrical poenm, must ever continue 
to attract and purify the mind. The very ex¬ 
cesses into which his one-sided theory betrayed 
him, acted as a useful counter-agent to the pre¬ 
vailing bad taste of his time. 

The Prelude may take a permanent place as 
one of the most perfect of Wordsworth’s com¬ 
positions. It has much of the fearless felicity 
of youth; and its imagery has the sharp and 
vivid outline ot ideas fresh from the brain. The 
Bul^eot—the development of his own great 
powers—^raises him above that willful dallying 


with trivialities which repels us in some of his 
other works. And there is real vitality in the 
theme, both from our anxiety to know the 
course of such a mind, and from the eflect of an 
absorbing interest in himself excluding that lan¬ 
guor which sometimes seized him in him eflbrta 
to impart or attribute interest to themes pos¬ 
sessing little or none in themselves. Its mere 
narrative, though often very homely, and dealing 
in too many words, is often characterized also by 
elevated imagination, and always by eloquence. 
The bustle of London life, the prosaio uncouth¬ 
ness of its exterior, the earnest heart that beats 
beneath it, the details even of its commonest 
amusements, from Bartholomew Fair to Sadler’s 
Wells, are portrayed with simple force and de¬ 
licate discrimination; and for the most part 
skillfully contrasted with the rural life of the 
poet’s native homo. There are some truthful 
and powerful sketches of French character and 
life, in the early revolutionary era. But above 
all, as might have been anticipated, Words¬ 
worth’s heart revels in the elementary beauty 
and grandeur of his mountain theme; while his 
own simple history is traced with minute fidelity, 
and is full *of unflagging interest .—London 
I Examiner. 

[From the North Britith Beview.] 

THE LITERARY PROFESSION—AUTH¬ 
ORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

I T is a common complaint that the publishers 
make large fortunes and leave the authors to 
starve—that they are, in fact, a kind of moral 
vampire, sacking the best blood of genius, and 
destroying others to support themselves. A 
great deal of very unhealthy, one-sided cant hdk 
been writen upon this subject. Doubtless, there 
is much to be said on both sides. That publish¬ 
ers look at a manuscript very much as a corn- 
dealer looks at sample of wheat, with an eye to 
its selling gnalities, is not to be denied. If books 
are not written only to be sold, they are printed 
only to be sold. Publishers must pay their 
printers and their paper-merchants; and they 
can not compel the public to purchase their 
printed paper. When benevolent {nrinters shall 
be found eager to print gratuitously works of 
unsalable genius, and Imnevolent paper-mer¬ 
chants to supply paper for the same, publishers 
may afibrd to think less of a manuscript as an 
article of sale—may reject with less freedom un¬ 
likely raanuscripts, and haggle less savagely 
about the price of likely ones. An obvious 
common-place fliis, and said a thoastmd times 
before, but not yet recognized by the world of 
writers at large. Publishing is a trade, and, 
like all other trades, nndert^en with t^ one 
object of making money by it. T{» profits ore 
not ordinarily large; they are, indeed, very un¬ 
certain—so uncertain that a large proportion of 
those who embark in the publishing tesinesssome 
time or other find their way into the Gazette. 
When a publishing firm is ruined by printing 
unsalable books, authors seldom or sever have 
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any sympathy with a member of it. They have, 
00 tile other hand, an idea that he is jostiy pun- 
nished for his oflenses; mid so perhaps he is, 
but not in the sense understood by the majority 
of those who contemplate his downfall as a re¬ 
tributive dispensation. The fast is, that reck¬ 
less publishing is more injurious to the literary 
profession than any thing in the world beside. 
The cautious publisher is tiie author’s best friend. 
If a house publish at their own risk a number 
of works which they can not sell, they must 
either go into the Gazette at last, or make large 
sums of money by works which they can sell. 
When a publisher loses money by a work, an 
injury is inflicted upon the literary profession. 
The more money he can make by publishing, 
the more he can afford to pay for authorship. 
It is often said that tiie authors of successful 
works are inadequately rewarded in proportion 
to their success; that publishers make their 
thousands, while authors only make their hun¬ 
dreds. But it is forgotten that the profits of the 
one successful work are often only a set-off to 
the losses incurred by the publication of half a 
dozen unsuccessful ones. If a publisher pur¬ 
chase a manuscript for c£500, aifd the work 
prove to be a “palpable hit” worth <£5000, it 
may seem hard that the publisher does not share 
his gains more equitably with the author. With 
regard to this it is to be said, in the first place, 
that ho very frequently does. There is hardly a, 
publisher in London, however “ grasping” he j 
may be, who has not, limo after time, paid to | 
authors sums of money not *' in the bond.” But | 
if the fact were not as wo have stated it, we can I 
hardly admit that publishers are under any kind 
of obligation to exceed the strict terras of their { 
contracts. If a piibli.sher give.s gives <£500 for 
a copyright, expecting to sweep the same amount 
into bis own coffers, but instead of making that [ 
sum, loses it by the speculation, he docs not ask, 
the author to refund-—nor does the author offer 
to do it. The money is in all probability spent' 
long before the result of the venture is ascer¬ 
tained ; and the author would be greatly sur- 
pri.sed and greatly indignant, if it were hinted 
to him, even in the most delicate way, that the 
publisher having lost money by his book, would 
be obliged to him if he would make good a por¬ 
tion of the deficit by sending a check upon his 
bankers. 

We repeat, then, that a publisher who loses 
money by one man’s books, must make it by 
another’s, or go into the Gazette. There arc 
publishers who trade entirely upon this principle, 
which, indeed, is a kind of literary gambling. 
They publish a dozen works, we will suppose, ^ 
of which six produce an absolute loss; four just 
cover their expenses; and the other two realize 
a profit. Thp publisher, especially if he be his 
own printer, may find this answer in the end; 
it may at least just keep him out of the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Court, and supply his family with bread. 
But the system can not be a really advantageous 
one either to publishers or authors. To the 
latter, indeed, it is destruction. No inoonsider-, 


able portion of the books published every year 
entail a heavy loss on author or publisher, or 
on both—and the amount of this loss may be set 
down, in most instances, as so much taken from 
the gross profits of the literary profession. If 
Mr. Bungay lose a hundred pounds by the poemp 
of the Hern. Percy Popjoy, he has a hundred 
pounds less to give to Mr. Arthur Pendennis for 
his novel. Instead of protesting against the over- 
caution of publishers, literary men, if they really 
knew their own interests, would protest against 
their want of caution. Authors have a direct 
interest in the prosperity of publishers. The 
misfortune of authorship is not that publishers 
make so much money, but that they make so 
little. If Paternoster Row were wealthier than 
it is, there would be better cheer in Grab- 
street. 

It is very true that publishers, like other men, 
make mistakes-, and that sometimes a really 
good and salable work is rejected. Many in¬ 
stances of this might readily be adduced—^in¬ 
stances of works, whose value has been subse¬ 
quently proved by extensive popularity, having 
been rejected by one or more experienced mem- 
I ber of the publishing craft. But their judgment 
is on the whole remarkably correct. They de¬ 
termine with surprising accuracy the market 
value of the greater number of works that are 
offered to them. It is not supposed that in the 
majority of cases, the publisher himself decides 
the question upon the strength of hiq own judg¬ 
ment. He has his minister, or ministers of state, 
to decide those knotty questions for him. A great 
deal has been written atdiflerent times, about the 
baneful influence of this middleman, or “ reader” 
—^but we can see no more justice in the com¬ 
plaint than if it were raised against the system 
which places a middleman or minister between 
the sovereign and his people. To complain of 
the incapacity of the publisher himself, and to 
object to his obtaining the critical services of a 
mure competent party, were clearly an incon¬ 
sistency and an injustice. If the publisher him¬ 
self bo not capable of deciding upon the literary 
merits or salable properties of the works laid 
before him, the best thing that he can do is to 
secure the assistance of some one who is. Hence 
the office of the “reader.” It is well known 
that in some large puhlishing houses there is n 
resident “reader” attached to the establishment; 
others are believed to lay the manuscripts oflered 
to them for publication before some critic of 
established reputation out-of-doors; w'hile more 
than one eminent publisher might be named who 
has trusted solely to his own judgment, and rarely 
found that judgment at fault. In either of these 
oases there is no reason to assume the incom¬ 
petency of the judge. Besides, as we have said, 
the question to be solved by the publisher or 
reader, is not a purely literary question. It is 
mainly indeed a commercial question; and the 
meriu of the work are often freely acknowledged 
while the venture is politely declined. 

Much more might be said of the relations 
between publishers and authors, but we at» 
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compeUed to economize onr space. The truth, 
inde^, u regards the latter, is simply this: It 
is not 80 much that authors do not know how to 
nuke money, as that they do not know how to 
spend it. The same income that enables a 
o^rgympn, a lawyer, a medical practitioner, a 
government functionary, or any other member 
of the middle classes earning his livelihood by 
professional labor, to support himself and his 
. family in comfort and respectability, will seldom 
beep a literary man out of debt and difficulty— 
seldom provide him with a comfortable well<or> 
dered home, creditable to himself and his pro¬ 
fession. It is ten to one that he lives unfidily; 
that every thing about him.is in confusion, that 
the amenities of domestic life are absent from 
his establishment; that he is altogether in a 
state of elaborate and costly disorder, such as 
we arc bound to say is the characteristic of no 
other kind of professional life. He seldom has 
a settled home—a fixed position. Ho appears 
to be constantly on the move. He seldom lives, 
for any length of time, in the same place; and 
u rarely at home when you call upon him. It 
would be instructive to obtain a return of the 
number of professional writers who retain pews 
in church, and are to be found there with theii 
families on Sundays. There is something alto¬ 
gether fitful, irregular, spasmodic in their way 
of life. And so it is with their expenditure. 
They do not live like other men, and they do not 
spei^ like other men. At one time, you would 
think, from their lavish style of living, that they 
were worth three thousand n year; and at an¬ 
other, from the privations that they undergo, and 
the difficulty they find in meeting small claims 
upon them, that they were not worth fifty. 
There is generally, indeed, large expenditure 
abroad, and painful stinting at home. The ‘‘res 
angusta domi" is almost always there ; but away 
from bis home, your literary man is often a prince 
and a millionaire. Or, if he be a man of domestic 
habits, if be spond.s little on tavern suppers, little 
on wine, little on cab hire, the probability is, that 
he is still impulsive and improvident, still little 
capable of self-denial; that he will buy a costly 
picture when his house-rent is unpaid; that he 
will give his wife a guitar when she wants a 
gown; and buy his children a rocking-horse 
when they are withoi||: stockings. His house 
and family are altogether in an inelegant state 
of elegant disorder; and with really a comfort¬ 
able income, if properly managed, he is eternally 
in debt. 

Now all this may appear very strange, but it 
is not wholly unaccountable. In the first place, 
it may be assumed, as we have already hinted, 
that no small proportion of those who adopt 
literature os a profession have enlisted in the 
army of authors because they have lacked the 
necessary amount of patience and perseverance 
—the systematic orderly habits—the industry 
and tbh self-denial by which alone it is possible 
to Utain success in other paths of professional 
Ufa. With tsdent enough to succeed in any, 
^y have not had sufficient method to sucoe^ 


in any. They have been trained perhaps for 
the bor, but wanted assiduity to master the dry 
detaib of the law, and patience to sustain them 
throughout a long round of briefless circuits. 
They have devoted themselves to the study of 
physic, and recoiled from or broken down under 
examination; or wanted the hopeful sanguine 
temperament which enables a man to content 
himself with small beginnings, and to make his 
way by a gradually widening circle to a large 
round of remunerative practice. They have 
been intended for the Church, and drawn back 
in dismay at the thought of its restraints and 
responsibilities; or have entered the army, and 
have forsaken with impatience and disgust the 
slow road to superior command. 

In any case, it may be assumed that the 
original profession has been deserted for that of 
authorship, mainly because the aspirant has been 
wanting in those orderly methodical habits, and 
that patience and submissivencss of temperament 
which secure success in those departments of 
‘ professional labor which are only to be overcome 
by progressive degrees. In a word, it may be 
often said of the man of letters, that he is not 
wanting in oVder because he is an author, but 
he is an author because ho is wanting in order. 
He is capable of occasional paroxysms of indus¬ 
try : his spasms of energy arc often great and 
triumphant. Where results are to be obtained 
per taltum he is equal to any thing and is not 
easily to be frightened back. He has courage 
enough to carry a fortress by assault, but he has 
not system enough to make his way- by regular 
approaches. He is weary of the work before 
he has traced out the first parallel. In this 
very history of the rise of professional author¬ 
ship, we may often sco the causes of its faft. 
The calamities of authors are often assignable 
to the very circumstances that made them 
authors. Wherefore is it that in many cases 
authors are disorderly and improvident? simply 
because it is their nature to bo so—because in 
any other path of life they would be equally dis¬ 
orderly and improvident. The want of system 
is not to be attributed to their profession. The 
evil which we deplore arises in the first instance 
only from an inability to master an inherent de¬ 
fect. 

Bnt it must lie admitted that there arc many 
predisposing circumstances in the environments 
of literary life—^that many of the causes which 
aggravate, if they do not originate the malady, 
are incidental to the profession itself. The ab¬ 
solute requirements of literary labor not unfre 
quently compel an irregular distribution of time, 
and with it irregular social and moral habits. Il 
would be cruel to impute that as a fault to tha 
literary laborer which is in reality bi.s misfortune 
We who lay onr work once every quarter before 
the public, and they who once a year, or less 
frequently, present themselves with their comely 
octavo volumes of fiction or biography—history 
or science—to the reading world, may dine at 
home every day with their children, ring the 
bell at ten o’clock for family prayers, rise early 
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and retire earl^r oveiy day, and with bat few' powers. To do well ia the world he most 
deviations throughout the year, regularly toil economize himself no less than his money, 
through, with more or less of the afflatus upon Rest is often a good investment. A writer at 
them, their apportioned hours of literary labor; | one time is competent to do twice as ranch and 
but a large proportion of the literary practitioners twice as well as at another; and if his letsnre 
of the ago are connected, in some capacity or, bo well employed, the few hours of labor will bo 
other, with the newspaper press; they are the; more productive than the many, at the time; 
■laves of time, not its masters; and must bend and the faculty of labor will remain with him 
themselves to circumstances, however repugnant | twice as long. Rest and recreation, fresh air 
to the will. Late hours are unfortunately a con- and bodily exorcise, are essential to an author, 
dition of press life. The sub-editors, the sum-1 and he will do well never to neglect them. But 
mary writers, the reporters, the musical and there are professional writers who can not regu- 
theatrical critics, and many of the leading-article' late their hours of labor, and whose condition of 
writers are com|iellod to keep late hours. Their, life tt is to toil at irregular times and in an ir- 
work is not done till past—in many cases till long | regular manner. It is difficult, we know, for 
past—midnight; and it can not be done at home., them to abstain from using themselves up pre- 
It is a very unhappy condition of literary life that maturely. Repeated paroxy.sms of fever wear 
it so often compels night-wurk. Night-work of , down the strongest frames; and many a literary 
this kind seems to demand a resourno to stimu-' man is compelled to live a life of fever, between 
lants; and the exigencies of time and place excitement and exhaustion of the mind. We 
compel a man to betake himself to the most w'ould connsel all public writers to think well 
eonvenient tavern. Much that we read in the of the best means of economizing themselves— 


morning papers, wondering at the rapidity with ^ the best means of spending their time olT duty, 
which important intelligence or interesting crit-, Rest and recreation, properly applied, will do 
icism is laid before us, is written, after midnight ,' much to counteract the destroying influences of 
at some contiguous tavern, or in rhe close atmo- j spasmodic labor at unseasonable hours, and to 


sphere of a reporter’s room, which compels a | ward off premature decay. But if they apply 


subsequent resort to some house of nocturnal 
entertainment. If, weary with work and re-| 
joicing in the thought of its accomplishment, j 
the literary laborer, in the society perhaps of 
two or three of his lirethren, betakes himself to 
a convenient supper house, and there spends on 
a single ipeal, what would keep himself and his 
family in comfort throughout the next day, per¬ 
haps it is hardly just to judge him loo severely; 
at all events, it is right that we should regard. 


excitement of one kind to repair the ravages of 
excitement of another kind, they must be con¬ 
tent to live a life of nervous irritability, and to 
grow old before their time. 

_ - 

THE BROTHERS CHEERYBLE. 

¥ ILLIAM and Charles Grant were the sons 
of a farmer in Inverness-shire, whom a .sud¬ 
den flood stript of every thing, even to the very 


•the suffering, and weigh the temptation. What j soil which ho tilled. The farmer and his son 
to us, in many eases, “ seems vice may bo but! William made their way southward, until they 
woe.” It is hard to keep to this night-work and | arrived in\he neighborhood of Bury, in Lanca- 
to live an orderly life. If a man from choice, j shire, and there found employment in a print 
not from necessity, turns night into day, and day work, in which William served his apprcntice- 
into night (we have known literaiy men who ship. It is said that, when they reached the 
have willfully done so), wo have very little pity spot near which they ultimately settled, and 
for him. The shattered nerves—the disorderly arrived at the crown of the hill near Walmesley, 


home—^the neglected business—the accounts they were in doubt as to what course was best 
unkept and the bills unpaid, which are the ] next to be pursued. The surrounding country 
necessary results of nights of excitement and' lay disclosed before them, the river Irwell mak- 
days of languor, are then to bo regarded as the ing its circuitous wmy through the valley. What 
consequences not of the misfortunes, but the' was to be done to induce their decision as to the 
faults of the sufferer. It is a wretched way of; route they were to take to their future home ? 
life any how. [ A stick was put up, and where it fell, in that 

Literary men are sad spendthrifts, not only j direction would they betake themselves. And 
of tlieir money, but of themselves. At an age thus their decision was made, and they betook 
when other men are in the jtosscssion of vigorous themselves toward the village of Ramsbotham, 
faculties of mind and .strength of body, they arc' not far distant. In this place, these men pitch- 
often used-up, enfeebled, and only capable of ■ ed their tent, and in the conrse of many long 
effort under the influence of strong stimulants.' years of Industry, enterprise, and benevolence. 
If a man has the distribution of his own time— they accumulated nearly a million sterling of 
if his literal^ avocations are of that nature that' money; earning, meanwhile, the good-will of 
they can be followed at home—if they demand thousands, the gratitude of many, and the re- 
only continuous effort, there is no reason why spect of all who knew them. They afterward 
the wn.sto of vital energy should be greater in erected, on the top of the hill overlooking Wal- 
his ca.so than in that of the follower of any other meslcy, a lofty tower, in commemoration of the 
learned profession. A man soon discovers to fortunate choice they had made, and not improb- 
what extent he can safely and profitably tax his ably as a kind of public thank-offering for the 
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signal prosperity they had reaped. Cotton mills, 
and print worli^ were built by them of great 
extent, employing an immense number of hands; 
and they erected churches, founded schools, and 
gave a new life to the district. Their well- 
directed diligence made the valley teem with 
industiy, activity, health, joy, and opulence; 
they never forgot the class from which they 
themselves had sprung, that of working-men, 
who^ hands had mainly contributed to their 
aggrandizement, and, therefore, they spared no 
expense in the moral, intellectual, and physical 
interests of their work-people. 

A brief anecdote or two will servo to show 
what manner of men these Grants were, and 
that Dickens, in his Brothers Cheerybie, has 
been guilty of no exaggeration. Many years 
ago, a warehouseman published an exceedingly 
scurrUous pamphlet against the firm of Grant 
Brothers, holding up the elder partner to ridi- 
cnle as “ Billy Button.” William was informed 
by some “kind friend,” of the existence and 
nature of the pamphlet, and his observation 
was, that the man would live to repent of its 
publication. “ Oh’!” said the libeler, when in¬ 
formed of this remark, “he thinks that some 
time or other 1 shall bo in his debt, j)ut I will 
take good care of that.” It happens, however, 
that the man in business does not always know 
who shall be his creditor. It turned out that 
the libeler shortly became bankrupt, and the 
brothers held an acceptance of his, which had 
been indorsed by the drawer, who had also be¬ 
come bankrupt. The wantonly libeled men 
had now an opportunity of revenging them¬ 
selves upon the libeler, for he could not obtain 
his certificate without their signature, and with¬ 
out that he could not again commence business. 
But it seemed to the bankrupt to be a hopeless 
case to expect that they would give their sig¬ 
nature—they whom he had so wantonly held 
up to public ridicule. The claims of a wife 
and children, however, at last forced him to 
make the application. Ho presented himself 
at the counting-house door, and found that 
Billy Button” was in. He entered, and Will¬ 
iam Grant, who was alone, rather sternly bid 
him, “ shut the door, sir 1” The libeler trem¬ 
bled before the libeled. He told his tale, and 
produced bia certificate, which was instantly 
clutched by the injured iterchant. “ You wrote 
a pamphlet against us once,” exclaimed Mr. 
Grant. The supplicant expected to see his 
parchment thrown into the fire; instead of 
which, Mr. Grant took a pen, and writing 
something on the document, handed it back to 
the supplicant, who expected to find written 
upon it “ rogue, scoundrel, libeler,” instead of 
which, there was written only the signature of 
the firm, completing the banLrupt’s certificate. 
“ We make it a rule,” said Mr. Grant, “ never 
to refuse signing the certificate of an honest 
tradesman, and we have never heard that you 
were any thing else.” The tears started into 
the poor uum’s ayes. “AhI” cewtinued Mr. 
Grant, “ my saying was true, I said you would 


live to repent writing that pamphlet; I did not 
mean it as a threat, I only meant that some day 
you would know us better, and repent that you 
had tried to injure us; 1 see you repent it now.” 
“1 do, 1 do,” said the grateful man, “1 do, in¬ 
deed, bitterly repent it.” “ Well, well, my dear 
fellow, you know us now. How do you get on ? 
What are you going to do?” The poor man 
stated that he had friends who could assist him 
when bis certificate was obtained. “ But how 
are you off in the mean time ?” and the answer 
was that, having given up every farthing to bis 
creditors, he had been compelled to stint his 
family of even the common necessaries of life, 
that he might be enabled to pay the cost of his 
certificate. “ My dear fellow, this will never 
do, your wife and family must not suffer; be 
kind enough to take this ten-pound note to your 
wife from me—there, there, my dear fellow- 
nay, don’t cry—it will all be well witli you yet; 
keep up your spirits, sot to work like a man, and 
you will raise your head among us yet.” The 
overpowered man endeavored in vain to express 
his thanks—the swelling in his throat forbade 
words; he put his hand to his face, and W’ent 
out of the doof crying like a child. 

In company w’ith a gentleman who had writ¬ 
ten and lectured much on the advantages of early 
religious, moral, and intellectual training, Mr 
Grant asked—“Well, how do you go on in 
establishing schools for infants?” The reply 
was, “ Very encouragingly indeed; wherever I 
have gone, I have succeeded either in inducing 
good people to establish them, or in procuring 
better support to those that are already estab¬ 
lished. But I must give over my labors, for, 
what with printing bills, coach-fare, and other 
expenses, every lecture I deliver in any neigh-* 
boring town, costs me a sovereign, and 1 can 
not afford to ride my hobby such a rate.” He 
said, “ You must not give over your labors; God 
has blessed them with success; He has blessed 
you with talents, and me with wealth, if j'ou 
give your time, 1 ought to give my money. You 
must oblige mo by taking this twenty-pound note, 
and spending it in promoting the education of the 
poor.” The twenty-pound note was taken, and 
so spent; and probably a thousand children are 
now enjoying the benefit of the impulse that was 
thus given to a mode of instruction as delightful 
as it was useful. 

Mr. Grant was waited on by two gentlemen, 
who were raising a subscription for the widow 
of a respectable man, who, some years before 
bis death, had been unfortunate in business. 
“We lost <£200 by him,” said Mr. Grant; 

“ and how do you expect I should subscribe 
for his widow?” “Because,” answered one 
of them, “ what you have lost by the husband 
does not alter the widow’s claim on your bene¬ 
volence.” “Neither it sbali,” said he, “here 
are five pounds, and if you can not make up the 
sum you want for her, come to me, and I’ll give 
you more.” 

Many other anecdotes, equally characteristio 
of the kind nature of William Grant, could be 
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added. For fifteen years did be and his brother 
Charles ride into Manchester on market days, 
seated side>by>side, looking of all things like a 
pair of brothers, happy in themselves, and in 
each other. William died a few years ago, and 
was followed to the grave by many blessings. 
The firm still snrvives, and supports its former 
character. Long may the merchant princes of 
England continue to furnish such beautiful spec¬ 
imens of humanity as the now famous Brothers 
Cbeetyble \—Clumbert' Edinburgh Journal. 


[From the North British RotIow.] 

WRITING FOR PERIODICALS. 

L ord LYNDHURST once said, at a public 
dinner, with reference to the numberless 
marvels of the press, that it might seem a very 
easy thing to write a leading article, but that 
he would recommend any one with strong con¬ 
victions on that point, only to try. We con¬ 
fidently appeal to the experience of all the con¬ 
ductors of the leading journals of Groat Britain, 
from the quarterly reviews to the daily journals, 
convinced that they wiU all tell the same un¬ 
varying tale of the utter incompstency of thou¬ 
sands of very clever people to write articles, 
review books, &c. They will all have the same 
experiences to relate of the marvelous failures 
of men of genius and learning—the crude cum¬ 
brous state in which they have sent their so- 
called articles for publication—the labor it has 
taken to mould their fine thoughts and vaduablc 
erudition into comely shape—the utter impos-, 
sibility o^ doing it at all. As Mr. Carlyle has: 
written of the needle-women of England, it is! 
the saddest thing of all, that there should be' 
ssempstresses few or none, but “botchers” in' 
such abundance, capable only of “ a distracted' 
puckering and botching—not sewing—only a^ 
fallitcious hope of it—a fond imagination of the ‘ 
mindso of literary labor is it the saddest 
thing of all, that there should bo so many botch-! 
ers in the world, and so few skilled article-^ 
writers—so little article-writing, and so much j 
“ distracted puckering and botching.” There ‘ 
may bo nothing in this article-writing, when' 


Article-writing oomes “ b;^ art not chance.” The 
efibrts of chance writers, if they be men of 
genius and learning, are things to break one’s 
heart over. 

It is not enough to think and to know. It 
requires the faculty of utterance, and a peculiar 
kind of utterance. Certain things are to* be 
said in a certain manner; and your amateur 
article-writer is sure to say them in any manner 
but the right. Perhaps of all styles of writing 
there is none in which excellency is so rarely 
attained as that of nevrspaper-writing. A read¬ 
able leading article may not be a work of the 
loftiest order, or demand for its execution the 
highest attributes of genius; but, whatever it 
may be, the powifr of accomplishing it with 
success is not shared by “ thousands of clever 
fellows.” Thousands of clever fellows, fortified 
by Mr. Thackeray’s opinion, may think that 
they could vnrite the articles which they read in 
the morning journals; but lot them take pen 
and paper and try. 

We think it only fair that professional authors 
should have the credit of being able to do what 
other people can not. They do not claim to 
themselves a monoply of talent. They do nut 
think theynselves capable of conducting a case 
in a court of law, as cleverly as a queen's coun¬ 
sel, or of getting a sick man through the typhus 
fever as skillfully as a practiced physician. But 
it is hard that they should not receive credit for 
being able to write better articles than either 
the one or the other; or, perhaps* it is more to 
the purpose to say, than the briefless lawyers 
and patientless medical students who arc glad 
to earn a guinea by their pens. Men are not 
born article-writers any more than they are 
born doctors of law, or doctors of physio; as the 
ludicrous failures, which are every day thrown 
into the rubbish-baskets of all our newspaper 
offices, demonstrate post all contradiction. In¬ 
competency is manifested in a variety of ways. 
but an irrepressible tendency to fine vrriting i.^ 
a-ssociated with the greater number of them 
Give a clever young medical student a book 
about aural or dental surgery to review, and the 
chances are ten to one that the criticism will be 


once wo know how to do it, as there is nothing i 
in balancing a ladder on one’s chin, or jumping' 
through a hoop, or swallowing a sword. All 
wo say is, if people think it easy, let them try, I 
and abide by the result. The amateur articles | 
of very clever people are generally what an | 
amateur elfort at coat-making would be. It' 
may seem a very easy thing to make a coat; | 
but very expert craftsmen—oraftsmen that can' 
produce more diffioiilt and elaborate pieces of| 
workman.ship, fail utterly when they come to a' 
coat. The only reason vrhy they can not make j 
a coat is, that they are not tailors. Now there | 
aro many ^ery able and learned men, who can 
compass greater eflforts of htiman intellect than 
tJie production of a newspaper article, but w'ho 
van not write a newspaper at all, because they { 
ate not newspaper-writers, or criticise a book.' 
with decent efibet, because they are not critics. 1 


little else than a high-flown grandiloquent treat¬ 
ise on the wonders of the creation. A regular 
“ literary hack” will do the thing much better. 

If there be any set of men—we can not call 
it a doss, for it is drawn from all classes—who 
might be supposed to possess a certain capacity 
for perio4licaI writing, it Ls the fraternity of 
members of Parliament. They aro in the habit 
of selecting given subjects for coasidcration—of 
collecting facts and illnstratioas—of arrangii^ 
arguments—and of expressing themselves rfter 
a manner. They are for the most part men of 
education, of a practical turn of mind, well 
acquainted with passing events, and, in many 
instances, in po.«session just of that kind of avail¬ 
able talent which is invaluable to periodical 
writers. But very few of them can write an 
article, either for a newspaper or a review, 
without inflicting immense trouble upon the 
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editor. Sotnetimes t]ie matter it contains will 
be worth the pains bestowed npon it; bat it 
very often happens that it is not. It is one 
thing to make a speech—another to write an 
article. But the speech often, no less than the 
article, requires editorial supervision. The re- 
pofter is the speaker’s editor, and a very effi¬ 
cient one too. In a large number of cases, the 
speaker owes more to the reporter than he 
would willingly acknowledge. The speech as 
spoken would often Imj unreadable, but that the 
reporter finishes the unfinished sentences, and 
supplies meanings which are rather suggested 
than expressed. It would be easy to name 
members who are capable of writing admirable 
articles; but many of them owe their position 
in the House to some antecedent connection 
with the press, or have become, in some manner 
regularly “ connected with the pressand 
have acquired, by long practice, the capacity 
of article-writing. But take any halMozen 
members indiscriminately out of the House, and 
set them down to w’rite articles on any subject 
which they may have just heard debated, and 
see how grotesque will be their efTorts ? They 
may be very “clever fellows,” but that they 
can write articles as well as men vj'hose pro¬ 
fession it is to write them, we take upon our¬ 
selves emphatically to deny. 

ANECDOTE OF LORD CLIVE. 

A lthough of a gloomy temperament, and 
from the earliest age evincing those char¬ 
acteristics of pride and shyness which rendered 
him unsocial, and therefore unpopular in general i 
society, this nobleman, in the private walks of : 
life, was amiable, and peculiarly disinterested ' 
While in India, his correspondence with those 
of his own family evinced in a rcmtirkable de¬ 
gree those right and kindly feelings which could , 
hardly have been expected from Clive, consider- ; 
ing the frowardness of early life and the infiex-; 
ible sternness of more advanced age. When 
the foundation of his fortune was laid, Lord Clive! 
evinced a praiseworthy recollectiim of the friends j 
of his early days. He bestowed an annuity of j 
.£800 on his parents, while to other relations 


, facilities of postal conveyance so comparatively 
I tardy. The epistles of the lady, through the 
partiality of her brother, were frequently shown 
to Clive, and they bespoke her to be what from 
all accounts she was—a woman of very superior 
uhderstanding, and of much amiability of char¬ 
acter. Clive was charmed with her letters, for 
in those days, be it remembered, the fair sex 
were not so familiarized to the pen as at the 
present period. At that time, to indite a really 
good epistle as to penmanship and diction, was 
a formidable task, and what few ladies, com¬ 
paratively speaking, could attain to. The ac¬ 
complished sister of Dr. Maskehme was one of 
the few exceptions, and so strongly did her 
epistolary powers attract the interest, and gain 
j for her the afiections of Clive, that it end- 
^ ed by his oiforing to marry the young lady, if 
she could be induced to visit her brother at 
I Madras. The latter, through w'hom the sng- 
> gestion was to be made, hesitated, and seemed 
: inclined to discourage the proposition; but Clive 
' in this instance evinced that determination of 
purpose which was so strong a feature in his 
character. He could urge, too, with more con- 
i fidence a meacure on which so much of his bap- 
I pincss depended—for he was now no longer the 
poor neglected boy, sent out to seek his fortune, 
but one who had already acquired a fame whioh 
promised future greatness. In short, ho would 
take no refusal; and then was the brother of 
Miss Maskelyne forced to own, that highly as 
his sister was endowed with every mental quali¬ 
fication, nature had been singularly unfavorable 
to her—personal attractions she had none. The 
future hero of Plaasy was not, however, to l»e 
deterred—but ho mode this compromise: If 
the lady could Im prevailed upon to visit Indian 
and that neither party, on a personal acquaint¬ 
ance, felt disposed for a nearer connection, the 
sum of .£5000 was to be presented to her. 
With this understanding all scruples were over¬ 
come. Miss Maskelyne went out to India, and 
immediately after became the wife of Clive, 
who, already prejudiced in her favor, is said to 
have expressed himself surprised that she .should 
ever have been represented to him as plain. So 
lunch for the influence of mind and manner over 


and Triends he was proportionately liberal. He 
was a devotedly attached husband, as his letters 
to Lady Clive bear thstimony. Her maiden 
name was Maskelyno, sister to the eminent 
mathematioian, so called, who long held the 
post of astronomer royal. This marringe, which 
took place in 1752, with the circumstances 
attending it, are somewhat singular, and worth 
iwqprding: Clive, who was at that period just 
Mftihity-seven, had formed a previous friendship 
with one of the lady’s brothers, like himself a 
resident at Madras. The brother and sister, it 
appears, kept up an affectionate and constant 
correspmidenco—that is, as constant an intor- 
obange of epistolary communication as could 
be accomplished nearly a century ago, when 
tile distance between Great Britain and the East 
Appeared so much more formidable, and the i 


mere personal endowments. With the sad end 
ol this distinguished general every reader is 
familiar. His lady survived the event by many 
years, and lived to a benevolent and venerable 


old age. 


[From 1110 Ladies' ConipnnioD.] 

THE IMPRISONED LADY. 

derive the following curious passage of 
• » life one hundred years since, from the 
second series of Mr. Burke’s “Anecdotes of the 
Aristocracy• 

Lady Catheart was one of the four daughters 
of Mr. Malyn, of Southwark and Battersea, in 
Surrey. She married four times, but never had 
any issue. Her first husband was James Fleet, 
Esq., of the City of London, Lord of the Manor 
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of Tewing; her second, Captain Sabine, younger 
brother of Goneral Joseph Sabine, of Quino- 
hall; her third, Charles, eighth Lord Cathcart, 
of the kingdom of Scotland, Commander-in>Chief 
of the Forces in the West Indies; and her 
fourth,* Hugh Maeguire, an officer in the 
Hungarian service, tor whom she bought a 
lieutenant'oolonci’s commission in the British 
army, and whom she also survived. She was 
not encouraged, however, by his treatment, to 
verify the resolution, which she inscribed as a 
posy on her wedding-ring : 

“If I survive, 

I will have five." 

Her avowed motives for these several en¬ 
gagements were, for the first, obedience to her 
parents; for the second, money; for the third, 
title; and for the fourth, submission to the fact 
that “ the devil owed her a grudge, and would 
punish her for her sins.” In the last union she 
met with her match. The Hibernian fortune- 
hunter wanted only her money. Soon after 
their marriage, she discovered her griewous mis¬ 
take, and became alarmed lest the colonel, who 
was dcspcrntcl) in love, not w’ith the widow, 
but with the “widow’s jointured Iwid,” designed 
to carry her off, and to get absolute power over 
all her property; to prepare for the worst, her 
ladyship plaited some of her jewels in her hair, 
and quilted others in her petticoat. Meanwhile 
the mistress of the colonel so far insinuated her¬ 
self into his wife’s confidence that she learned 
where her will was deposited; and Maeguire 
getting .sight of it, insisted on an alteration in 
his favor, under a threat of instant death. Lady 
Catheart’s apprche.nsions of the loss of her per¬ 
sonal freedom proved to be not 'without founda¬ 
tion ; one morning, when she and her husband 
went out from Tewing to take an airing, she 
proposed, after a time, to return, but he desired 
to go a little further. The coachman drove on; 
she remonstrated, “ they should not be back by 
dinner-time.” “Be not the least uneasy on 
that account,'’ rejoined Maeguire ; “ we do not 
dine to-<lay at Tewing, but at Chester, whither 
we arc journeying.’’ Vain were all the lady’s 
ellorts and cxpo.stulations. Her sudden disap¬ 
pearance excited the alarm of her friends, and 
an attorney was sent in pursuit, with a writ of 
habeas corpus or ne exeat regno. He overtook 
the travelers at an inn at Chester, and succeed¬ 
ing in obtaining an interview with the husband, 
demanded a sight of Lady Cathcart. The 
colonel, skilled in expedients, and aware that 
his wife’s person was unknown, assured the 
jittorncy that he should see her ladyship imme¬ 
diately, and ho would find that she -was going 
to Ireland with her own free consent. There¬ 
upon Maeguire persuaded a woman, w’hom ho 
had properly tutored, to personate his wife. 
The attorney asked the supposed captive, if she 
accompanied Colonel Maeguire to Ireland of 
her own good-will? “Perfectly so,” said the 


* Lndy Cnthcturt’s marringo to Mieguira took place 
18th May, 1715. 


woman. Astonished at such an answer, he 
begged pardon, made a iW bow, and set out 
again for London. Maeguire thought that pos¬ 
sibly Mr. Attorney might recover his senses, 
find how he had been deceived, and yet stop his 
progress; and in order to make all safe, he sent 
two or three fellows after him, with directions 
to plunder him of all he had, particularly of his 
papers. They faithfully executed their com¬ 
mission ; and when the colonel had the writ in 
his possession, he knew that he was safe. * He 
then took my lady over to Ireland, and kept her 
there, a prisoner, locked up in bis own house at 
Ten^o, in Fermanagh, for many years; daring 
which period ho was visited by the neighboring 
gently, and it was Ifis regular custom at dinner 
to send his compliments to Lady Cathcart, in¬ 
forming her that the company had the honor to 
drink her ladyship’s health, and begging to 
know whether there w'as any thing at table that 
she would like to eat? The answer was al¬ 
ways—“ Lady Cathcart’s compliments, mid she 
has every thing she wants.” An instance of 
hone.sty in a poor Irishwoman deserves to be 
recorded. Lady Cathcart had .some remarkably 
fine diamonds, which she had concealed from 
her husband, and which she was anxious to get 
nut of the house, lest he should discover them. 
She had neither servant nor friend to whom she 
could intrust them, but she had observed a beg¬ 
gar who used to come to the house, she spok^a 
to her from the window of the room in which 
she was confined; the woman premised to do 
what she desired, and Lady Cathcart throw a 
parcel, containing the jewels, to her. 

The poor woman carried them to the person 
to whom they were directed; and several years 
afterward, when Lady Cathcart recovered her 
liberty, she received her diamonds safely. At 
Colonel Maeguire’s death, which occuived in 
1764, her ladyship was released. When she 
was first informed of the fact, she imagined that 
the news could not be true, and that it was told 
only with an intention of deceiving her. At the 
time of her deliverance she had scarcely clothes 
.sufficient to cover her; she wore a red wig, 
looked scared, and her understanding seem^ 
stupefied: she said that .she scarcely knew one 
human creature from another: her imprisonment 
had lasted nearly twenty years. The moment 
she regained her freedom she hastened to En¬ 
gland, to her house at Tewing, but the tenant, a 
Mr. Joseph Steele, refusing to render up pos- 
ses-sion. Lady Cathcart had to bring an action of 
ejectment, attended the assizes in person, and 
gained the cause. At Tewing she continued to 
reside for the remainder of her life. The only 
subsequent notice wo find of her is, that, at the 
age of eighty, she took part in the gayetics of 
the Welwyn A.‘scinb]y, and danced with the 
spirit of a girl. She did not tlie Until 1789, 
when she veas in her ninety-eighth year. 

In the mansion-house of Tempo, now the 
property of Sir John Emerson Tennent, the room 
is still shown in which Lady Cathcart was im¬ 
prisoned. 



LITERAEY AND SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANY. 

FROM OUR FOREIGN FILEa AND UNPUBLISHED BOOKS. 


S IDNEY SMITH’S account of the origin of 
the Edinburgh Review is well known. The 
following statement was written by Lord Jxf- 
' fkeV, at the request of Robert Chambers, in 
November, 1846, and is now first made publio; 
" I can not say exactly where the project of the 
Edinburgh Review was first talked of atnong 
the projectors. But the first serious con8altB> 
tions about it—and which led to our application 
to a publisher—^were held in a small house, 
where I then lived, in Bucckugh-place (I forgot 
the number). They were attended by S. Smith, 
F. Horner, Dr. Thomas Brown, Lord Murray, 
and some of them also by Lord Webb Seymour, 
Dr. John Thomson, and Thomas Thomson. The 
first three numbers were given to the publisher 
—“he taking the risk and defraying the charges. 
There was then no individual editor, but as 
many of us as could be got to attend used to 
meet in a dingy room of Willson’s printing 
office, in Craig’s Close, where the proofs of our 
own articles were read over and remarked upon, 
and attempts made also to sit in judgment on 
the few manuscripts which were then offered by 
strangers. But we had seldom patience to go 
through with this; and it was soon found neces¬ 
sary to have a responsible editor, and the office 
was pressed upon me. About the same time 
Constable was told that he must allow ten 
guineas a sheet to the contributors, to which he 
at once assented; and not long after, the mint- 
mum was raised to sixteen guineas, at which it 
remained during my reign. Two-thirds of the 
articles were paid much higher—averaging, I 
should think, from twenty to twenty-five guineas 
a sheet on the whole number. 1 had, I might 
say, an unlimited discretion in this respect, and 
must do the publishers the justice to say that 
they never made the slightest objection. Indeed, 
as we all knew that they had (for a long time 
at least) a very great profit, they probably felt 
that they were at our mercy. Smith was by 
far the most timid of the confederacy, and be¬ 
lieved that, unless oiNi incognito was strictly 
maintained, we could not go on a day; and this 
was his object for making us hold our dark di¬ 
vans at Willson’s office, to which he insisted on 
our repairing singly, and by back approaches or 
difierent lanes I He also had so strong an im¬ 
pression of Brougham’s indiscretion and rash¬ 
ness, that he would not let him bo a member of 
our association, though wished for by all the 
rest. He was admitted, however, after the third 
number, and did more work for us than any 
body. . Brown took offense at some alterations 
Smith had made in a trifling article of his in the 
second number, and lefi as thus early; publish- 
'ing at the same time in a magazine the fact of 
his secession—a step which we all deeply re¬ 


gretted, and thought scarcely justified by the 
provocation. Nothing of the kind occurred ever 
after.” 

Constable soon remunerated the editor with a 
liberality corresponding to that with which con¬ 
tributors were treated. From 1803 to 1809 
Jeffrey received 200 guineas for editing each 
number. For the ensuing throe years, the ac¬ 
count-books are missing; but from 1813 to 
1826 he is credited .£700 for editing each 
number. 


The “ Economist” closes an article upon the 
late Sir Robert Peel w’ith the following just 
and eloquent summation: 

“ Sir Robert was a scholar, and a liberal and 
discerning patron of the arts. Though not 
social, he was a man of literary interests and of 
elegant and qpltivated taste. Possessed of im¬ 
mense wealth, with every source and avenue of 
enjoyment at his command, it is no slight merit 
in him that he preferred to such refined enjoy¬ 
ment the labonous service of his country. Ho 
was no holiday or dillettanti statesman. His 
industry was prodigious, and he seemed actually 
to love work. His toil in the memorable six 
months of 1835 was something absolutely pro¬ 
digious; in 1842 and 1843 scarcely less so 
His work was always done in a masterly and 
business-like style, which testified to the con¬ 
scientious diligence he had bestowed upon i^ 
His measures rarely had to be altered or modi- 
fied in their passage through the House. In 
manners he was always decorous—never over¬ 
bearing or insulting, and if ever led by the heat 
of contest into any harsh or unbecoming expres¬ 
sion, was ^ways prompt to apologize or retract. 
By his unblemished private character, by his 
unrivaled administrative ability, by his vast pub¬ 
lic services, his unvarying moderation, he had 
impressed not only England but the world at 
large with a respect and confidence such as few 
attain. After many fluctuations of repute, he 
had at length reached an eminence on which he 
stood—independent of office, independent of 
party—-one of the acknowledged potentates of 
Europe; face to face, in the evening of life, 
with his work and his reward—his work, to aid 
the progress of those principles on which, after 
much toil, many saerifices, and long groping 
toward the light, he had at length laid a firm 
grasp; his guerdon, to watch their triumph. 
Nobler occupation man could not aspire to. 
sublimer power no ambition need deairc; greater 
earthly reward, God, out of all the riches of bi.s 
boundle.ss treasury has not to bestow.” 

Numerous pnijects for monuments to the de¬ 
ceased statesman have been broached. In ref¬ 
erence to these, and to the poverty of thought, 
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and waste of means, which in the present age 
builds for all time with materials so perishable 
as statues, a correspondent of the Athcrueum 
suggests, as a more intelligent memorial, the 
foundation of a national university for the educa¬ 
tion of the sons of the middle clas.scs. Ours, he 
says, are not the days for copying the forms of 
ancient Rome as interpreters of feelings and 
aspirations which the Romans never know. 
While the statues which they roared are dis¬ 
persed, and the columns they erected are 
crumbling to decay, their thoughts, as embodied 
in their literature, are with us yet, testifying 
forever of the great spirits which perished from 
among them, but left, in this sure and abiding 
form, the legacy of their minds. 


The cfTcct upon civilization of the Ownership 
of the Land being in the hands of a few, or of 
the many, has been earnestly discussted by 
writers on political and social economy. Two 
books have recently been published in England, 
which have an important bearing upon this sub¬ 
ject. One is by Samuel Laino, Estj. the W'ell 
known traveler, and the other by Jost.pn Kay, 
Esq. of Caml)ridge. Both these 'i^riters testify 
that in thu eontineiitai countries which they 
have examined—more especially in Germany, 
France. Holland, Belgium and Switzerland— 
lliey have found a state of society which does 
fulhll in a very (Miiiiieut degree all the conditions 
ol' a most advanced civilization. They have 
fnuiul in those countries education, w’ealth, com¬ 
fort. .'ind .M-lf-rcspect; and they have Ibimd that 
the wliolc Fiody of the people in those i-ountries 
ITarticipate in tlio enjoyment of these great ble.ss- 
ings to an extent whi«‘h very fur exceeds the 
I^rtieipatioii in them of tlic grc.at mass of the 
population of England. These tw’o travelers 
pcrfoelly iigreo in the declaration that during 
Uie Inst thirty or forty years the inecptalily of 
social condition among men—the deterioration 
toward two great elas.'es of very rich and very 
poor—has made very little progress in the con¬ 
tinental states with whieh they arc familiar. 
Thev uilirni that a cla^s of absolute paupers in 
niu degree formidable from its numbers has yet 
to ho created ill those states. They represent 
in the most emphatic language the immense 
superiority in education, manners, eonduct. and 
tlie siqiply of the ordinary wants of a (.‘ivilized 
lieing, of the German, Swi.ss, Dutch, Belgian 
and Froneh peo-saiitry over the jieasantry and 
|H)orer classes not only of Ireland, hut also of 
England and Scotland. This is the general and 
the most decided result with reference to the 
vTtal question of the condition and prospects of 
the jicasantry and poorer clas.scs, neither Mr. 
Laing nor Mr. Kay have any doubt whatever 
that the advantage rests in the most marked 
fiiannor with*tlio continental states which they 
have examined over Great Britain. According to 
-Mr. Lain Mr. Kay, the cause of this most 
important diflbreneo Is —the dislrihiitiim of the 
otDnrruhip of land. On the continent, the 
I>Ooplo own and cultivnie the land. In the 
Voi.. I.—No. 4.—N s 


British islands the land is held in large masses 
by a few persons; the class practically employed 
in agriculture are either tenants or laborers, 
who do not act under the stimulus of a personal 
interest in the soil they cultivate. 


A self-taught artist named Carter has recently 
died at Coggshall, Essex, where he had for 
many years resided. He was originally a farm 
laborer, and by accident lost the power of evert* 
part of his body but the head and neck. By'tfajii 
force of perseverance and an active mind, how¬ 
ever, he acquired the power of drawing and 
paintipg, by holding the pencil between his lips 
and teeth, when placed there by the kind offices 
of an aiTcctionato sister. In this manner he had 
not only whiled away the greater part of four¬ 
teen years of almost utter physical helplessness, 
but has actually produced works which have 
met with high commendation. His groups and 
compositions are said to have been “ most deli¬ 
cately worked and highly finished.” The poor 
fellow had contemplated the preparation of some 
grand work for the International Exhibition, but 
the little of physical life remaining in him was 
lately extinguished by a new accident. 

CoNVEK,^ATioN OF LiTEKAKY Men. —Literary 
men talk less than they did. They seldom “lay 
out” much for conversation. The conversational, 
like the epistolary age, is past; and we have 
come upon the ago of periodical literature. 
People neither put their best thoughts and their 
available knowledge into their letters, nor keep 
them for evening conversation. The literary 
men of 1850 have a keener eye to the value ol 
their stock-in-trade, and keep it well garnered 
up, for conversion, as opportunity offers, into 
the current coin of the realm. There is some, 
periodical vehicle, nowadays, for the reception 
fif every possible kind of literary ware. The 
literary man converses now through the medium 
of the Press, and turns every thing into copy¬ 
right at once. He can not afford to drop his 
ideas by the way-side; he must keep them to 
himself, until the printing-press has made them 
inalienably his own. If a happy historical or 
literary illastr,ation occurs to him, it will do for 
a review article; if some un-haekneyed view of 
a great political question presents il.sclf to him, 
it may be worked into his next leailer; if some 
trifling adventure bos occurred to him, or he 
has picked up a novel anecdote in the course ol 
his travels, it may bo reproduced in a page oi 
magazine matter, or a column of a cheap weekly 
serial. Even puns are not to he distributed gratis. 
There is a property in a double-entente, which 
its parent will not wiilingl)' forego. The small¬ 
est jokelet is a marketable commodity. Tho 
dinner-table is sacrificed to Punch. There i.s 
loo much competition in these days, too many 
hungry candidates for the crumbs that fall from 
tho thinker's table, not to make him chary of his 
offerings. In the.se day.s, every scrap of knowl- 
pjrro—every happy thought—every felicitous 
funi of expression, is of some value to a literary 
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man} the forms of iperiodical literature are so 
many and so varied. He can seldom afford to 
give any thing away; and there is no reason 
why he should. It is not so easy a thing to 
tarn one’s ideas into bread, that a literary man 
Uped be at no pains to preserve his property in 
them. We do not find that artists give away 
their sketches, or that professional singers per¬ 
form promiscuously at private parties. Perhaps, 

. in these days of much publishing, professional 
authors are wise in keeping the best of them¬ 
selves for their books and articles. We have 
known profcs.sional writers talk criticism; but 
we have generally found it to bo the vAry re¬ 
verse of what they have published. 

Rewakds of Literature. —^Literature has 
been treated with much ingratitude, even by 
those who owe most to it. If we do not quite 
say with Goldsmith, that it supports many dull 
fellows in opulence, we may assert, w'ith un¬ 
deniable truth, that it supports, or ought to sup¬ 
port, many clever ones in comfort and respecta¬ 
bility. If it does not it is less the fault of the 
profession than the professors themselves. There 
are many men now in London, Edinburgh, and 
other parte of the country, earning from .£1000 
to <£300 per annum by their literary labors, 
and some, with very little effort, earning con¬ 
siderably more. It is no part of our plan in 
the present article to mix up modern instances 
with our wise saws, else might wo easily name 
writers who, for contributions to the periodical 
press, for serial installments of popular tales, 
and other literary commodities, demanding no 
very laborious efforts of intellectual industry, 
have received from flourishing newspaper pro¬ 
prietors and speculative booksellers, sums of 
money which it wmuld be difficult to earn with 
equal facility in any other IcarnSd profession. 
An appointment on the editorial staff of a lead¬ 
ing daily paper is in itself a small fortune to a 
man. The excellence of the articles is, for the 
most part, in proportion to the sum paid for 
them; and a successful morning journal vrill 
generally find it good policy to pay its con¬ 
tributors in such a manner as to secure the 
entire produce of their minds, or, at all events, 
to got the best fruits that they are capable of 
yielding. If a man oan earn a comfortable 
independence by writing three or four leading 
articles a week, there is no need that he should 
have his pen ever in his hand, that he should 
be continually toiling at other and less profitable 
work. But if he is to keep himself ever fresh 
and ever vigorous for one master he must bo 
paid for it. There are instances of public 
writers who had shown evident signs of ex- 

te 8tion when employed on one paper—^u'ho 
appeared, indeed, to have written thom- 
aalves out so thoroughly, that the proprietors 
were fain to dispense w’ith their future services 
—transferring those services to another paper, 
under more encouraging circumstances of re¬ 
muneration, and, as though endued with new 
life, striking out articles fresh, vigorous, and. 


brilliant. They gave themselves to the one 
paper; they had only given a part of themselves 
to the other. 


ScBAMYL, the Prophet of the Caucasus, 
through whoso inspiriting leadership the Cau¬ 
casians have maintained a successful struggle 
against the gigantic power of Russia for many 
years, is described by a recent writer as a man 
of middle stature; he has light hair, gray eyes, 
shaded by bushy and well-arched eyebrows; a 
nose finely moulded, and a small mouth. His 
features are distinguished from those of bis race 
by a peculiar fairness of complexion and deli¬ 
cacy of skin: the elegant form of his hands and 
feet is not less remarkable. The apparent stilL 
ness of his arms, when ho walks, is a sign of his 
stern and impenetrable character His address 
is thoroughly noble and dignified. Of him.self 
he is completely master; and he exerts a tacit 
supremacy over ail who approach him. An 
immovable, stony calmness, which never for¬ 
sakes him, even in moments of the utmost dan¬ 
ger, broods over his countenance. He passes a 
sentence of death with the same composure with 
which he dirtributos “the sabre of honor” to his 
bravest Murids, after a bloody encounter. With 
traitors or criminals whom he has resolved to 
destroy ho will converse without betraying the 
least sign of anger or vengeance. He regards 
himself as a mere instrument in the hands of a 
higher Being; and holds, according to the Sufi 
doctrine, that all his thoughts and determina¬ 
tions arc immediate inspirations from God. The 
flow of his speech is as animating and irrc.sist- 
iblc as his outward appearance is awful and 
commanding. “He shoots flames from his eyes, 
and scatters flowers from his lips,” .said Berfrik 
Bey, who sheltered him for some days after the 
fall of Achulgo, when Schamyl dwelt for some 
time among the princes of the Djighetes and 
Ubiches, for the purpose of inciting the tribes 
on the Black Sea to rise against the Russians. 
Schamyl* is now fifty years old, but still full of 
vigor and strength; it is however said, that he 
has for some years past suflered from an obsti¬ 
nate disease of the eyes, which is constantly 
growing worse. He fills the intervals of leisure 
which his public charges allow him, in reading 
the Koran, fasting, and prayer. Of late years 
he has but seldom, and then only on critical oo- 
casion.s, taken a personal share in warlike en¬ 
counters. In spite of his almost supernatural 
activity, Schamyl is excessively severe and tem¬ 
perate in his habits. A few hours of sleep are 
enough for him; at times ho will watch for the 
whole night, without showing the least trace of 
fatigue on the following day. He eats little, 
and w’ater is his only beverage. According to 
Mohammedan custom, ho keeps several wives. 

In 1844 he had three, of which his favorilb 
(Pearl of the Harem, as she was called) was an 
Armenian, of exquisite beauty, 

A Frankfort journal states that the colossal 
statue of Bavaria, by Schwanthalcr, which is to 
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be placed on the hill of Scudling, surpasses in 
its gigantic proportions all the works of the 
moderns. It will have to be removed in pieces 
from the foundry where it is cast to its place of 
destination, and each piece will require sixteen 
horses to draw it. The great toes are each half 
a metre in length. In the head two persons 
could dance a polka very conveniently, while the 
nose might lodge the musician. The thickness 
of the robe, which forms a rich drapery descend¬ 
ing to the ankles, is about six inches, and its cir¬ 
cumference at the bottom about two hundred 
metres. The Crown of Victory which the fig¬ 
ure holds in her bands weighs one hundred quin¬ 
tals (a quintal is a hundred weight). 

Woedsworth’s prose writings are not numer¬ 
ous ; and with the exception of the well-known 
prefaces to his minor poems, they are little 
known. A paper or two in Coleridge’s Friend, 
and a political tract occasioned by the conven¬ 
tion of Cintra, form important and valuable con¬ 
tributions to the prose literature of the country. 
We would especially call attention to the intro¬ 
ductory part of the third volume of the Friend, 
as containing a very beautiful development of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s opinions on the moral worth 
and intellectual character of the age in which it 
was his destiny to live- The political tract is 
very scarce; but we may safely affirm, that it 
contains some of the finest writing in the English 
language. Many of its passages can be paral¬ 
leled only by the majestic periods of Milton’s 
prose, or perhaps by the vehement and impas¬ 
sioned eloquence of Demosthenes. Its tone is 
one of sustained elevation, and in sententious 
moral and political wisdom it will bear a com- 
|%rison with the greatest productions of Burke. 
Wo trust that this pamphlet will be republished. 
A collection and separate publication of all Mr. 
Wordsworth’s prose writings would form a val¬ 
uable addition to English literature. 

Mr. Wordsworth’s conversation wa^ eminent¬ 
ly rich, various, and instructive. Attached to 
his mountain home, and loving solitude as the 
nurse of his genius, he was no rcclu.se, but keen¬ 
ly enjoyed the pleasures of social intercourse, 
lie had seen much of the world, and lived on 
terms of intimate friendship with some of the 
most illustrious characters of his day. llis read¬ 
ing was extensive, but select; indeed, his mind 
could assimilate only the greater productions of 
intellect. To criticism he was habitually in¬ 
different ; and when solicited for his opinions, 
he was generally os reserved in bis praise as he 
was gentle in his censures. For some of his 
contemporaries ho avowed the highest respect; 
but Coleridge w'os the object of his dccfiest af¬ 
fection as a friend, and of his veneration as a 
philosopher. Of the men who acted important 
parts in the political drama of the last century, 
the homage of his highest admiration was given 
to Burke, w’ho, alter Shakspeare and Bacon, 
ho thought the greatest being that Nature had 
ever created in the human form. 

The last few years of Mr. Wordsworth’s life 


were saddened by afllictioa. They who w'cre 
admitted to the privilege of oecasional inter¬ 
course with the illustrious poet in his later days, 
will long dwell with deep and affectionate in¬ 
terest upon his earnest conversation while he 
wandered through the shaded walks of tlye 
grounds which he loved so well, and ever and 
anon paused to look down upon the gleaming 
lake as its silver radiance was reflected through 
the trees which embosomed his mountain home. 
Long will the accents of that “old man elo¬ 
quent’’ linger in their recollection, and their 
minds retain the impression of that pensive and 
benevblent countenance. The generation of 
those who have ga7,ed upon his features wiU 
pass away and be forgotten. The marble, like 
the features which it enshrines, will crumble 
into dust. XJt vvittu hominum ita timulacra 
vultus imbedlla ac morlalia sunt, forma mentis 
eeterna; the attributes of his mighty intellect 
are stamped for ever upon his works which w’ill 
be transmitted to future ages as a portion of 
their most precious inheritanco. 


No man is more enshrined in the heart of the 
French people than the poet Bseanoer. A 
few weeks cince he w'cnt one evening with one 
of his nephews to the Clos des Lilas, a garden 
in the students’ quarter devoted to dancing in 
the open air, intending to look for a few minutes 
upon a scene ho had not visited since his youth, 
and then withdraw. But he found il^ impossible 
to remain unknovvn and unobserved. The an¬ 
nouncement of bis presence ran through the 
garden in a moment. The dances stopped, the 
music ceased, and the crowd thronged toward 
the point where the still genial and lovely old 
man was standing. At once there rose from all 
lips the cry of Vive Beranger! which was 
quickly followed by that of Vive la Republiqtte i 
The poet, whoso diffidence is excessive, could 
not answer a word, but only smiled and blushed 
his thanks at this enthusiastic reception. The 
acclamations continuing, an agent of the police 
invited him to withdraw, lest bis presence might 
occasion disorder. The illustrious song-writer 
at once obeyed; by a singular coincidence the 
door through which ho went out opened upon 
the place where Marshal Ncy was shot. 


The Paris Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres is constantly sending forth the 
most valuable contributions, to the history of 
the middle ages especially. It is now com¬ 
pleting the publication of the sixth volume of 
the Charters, Diplomas, and other documents 
relating to French history. This volume, which 
was prepared by M. Pardessus, includes the 
period from the beginning of 1220 to the end 
of 1270, and comprehends the reign of St. 
Louis. The seventh volume, coming down 
some fifty years later, is also nearly ready for 
the printer. Its editor is M. Laboulaye. The 
first volume of the Oriental Historians of the 
Crusaders, translated into French, is now going 
through the press, and the second is in cumse 
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of preparation. <Tife greater part of the first 
volume of the Greek Historians of the same 
chivalrous wars is also printed, and the work is 
going rapidly forward. The Academy is also 
preparing a collection of Occidental History on 
tike same subject. When these throe collections 
are published, all the documents of any value 
relating to the Crusades will be easily accessi¬ 
ble, whether for the use of the historian or 
the* romancer. The Academy is also now en¬ 
gaged in getting out the twenty-first volume of 
the History of the Gauls and of France, and the 
nineteenth of the Literary History of F/ance, 
which brings the annals of French letters down 
to the thirteenth century. * It is also publishing 
the sixteenth volume of its own Memoirs, which 
contains the history of the Academy for the last 
four years, and the work of Freret on Geogra¬ 
phy, besides several other works of less interest. 
From all this some idea may be formed of the 
labors and usefulness of the institution. 

In speaking of the advantage of education to 
Mechanics, Robert Hall says that it has a ten¬ 
dency to exalt the character, and, in some 
measure, to correct and subdue the taste for 
gro.ss sensuality. It enables the {Possessor to 
beguile his leisure moments (and every man has 
such) in an innocent, at least, if not in a aseful 
manner. The poor man who can read, and 
who possesses a taste for reading, can find en¬ 
tertainment at home, without being tempted to 
repair to the public-house for that purpose. Hi.s 
mind can find employment where his body is at 
rest. There is in the mind of such a man an 
intellectual spring, urging him to the pursuit of 
mental good; and if the minds of his family are 
also a little cullirated, conversation becomes the 
moro interesting, and the sphere, of domestic 
enjoyment enlarged. The calm satisfaction 
which books afford puts him into a disposition 
to relish more exquisitely the tranquil delight 
of conjugal and parental affection; and as he 
will be moro respectable in the eyes of his 
family than he who can teach them nothing, he 
will be naturally induced to cultivate whatever 
may preserve, and to shun whatever would 
impair that respect. 


For producing steel pens the best Dennemora 
—Swedish iron—or hoop iron is selected. It is 
worked into sheets or slips about three feet long, 
and four or five inches broad, the thickness 
varying with the desired stiffness and flexibility 
of the pen for which it is intended. By a stamp¬ 
ing press pieces of the required size arc cut 
out. The point intended for the nib is intro¬ 
duced into a gauged hole, and by a machine 
pressed into a semi-cylindrical shape. In the 
■same machine it is pierced with the required 
slit or slits. This being efiected, the pens arc 


cleaned by mutual attrition in tin cylinders, and 
tempered, as in the case of the steel plate, by 
being brought to the required color by heat. 
Some idea of the extent of this manufacture will 
be formed from the statement, that nearly 150 
tons of steel are employed annually for this 
purpose, producing upward of 250,000,000 
pens. 

Philosophers abroad are working diligently at 
many interesting branches of physical science : 
magneto and muscular electricity, dia-magnet- 
ism, vegetable and animal physiology: Mat- 
teucci in Italy, Bois-Rcymond, Weber, Reichen- 
bacb, and Dove in Germany. The two maps 
of isothermal lines for every month in the year, 
lately published by the last-mentioned savant, 
are remarkable and most valuable proofs of 
scientific insight and research. If they arc to 
be depended on, there is but one polo of cold, 
situate in Northern America; that .supposed tti 
exist in the Asiatic continent disappears when 
the monthly means are taken. These maps 
will be highly useful to the meteorologist, and 
indeed to students of natural philosophy gener¬ 
ally, and will suggest other and more extended 
results. 


A communication from AI. Tremaux, an 
Abyssinian traveler, has been presented to the 
French Academy by M. (xcofl'roy St. Hilaire: 
it gives an account of the sudden difiTerenec 
which occurs in the races of men and animals 
near Fa Zoglo, in Iho vicinity of the Blue Nile 
The shores of this stream are inhabited by ii 
race of Caucasian origin, whose shecji have 
woolly coats; but at a few miles’ distance, in 
the mountains of Zaby and Akaro, negro tribes 
are found whose sheep are hairy. According 
to M. Trevaux, ‘the differences and elmiiges 
are due to two causes: the one, that vogctiible 
nature, having changed in aspect and produc¬ 
tion, attracts and supports certain species, while 
others no longer appear, or the individuals arc 
fewer. As for the .second cause, it is the more 
surprising, since it produces op|K}silc effects on 
the same point: where man has no longer 
silken, but woolly hair, there the sheep ceases 
to be covered with wool.’ M. St. Hilaire re¬ 
marked on these facts, that the degree of do- 
mastication of animals is proportional to the 
degree of civilization of those who possess them. 
Among savage people dogs are nearly all alike, 
and not far removed from the wolf or jackal; 
while among civilized races there is an almost 
endless variety—the greater part far remokfed 
from the primitive type. Arc we to infer from 
this that negroes will cease to be negroes by 
dint of civilization—lliat wool will giwt place 
to hair, and vice versa? If so, a,wide field is 
opened for experiment and observation. 
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T he action of Congress during the past month 
has been of more than usuol interest. The 
Senate has Anally disposed of the Compromise 
Bill, which has absorbed its discussions for 
nearly the whole of the session, and has taken 
deAnito action upon all the subjects which that bill 
embraced. On tho 30th of July, the bill being 
before the Senate, a resolution oATcred by Sen¬ 
ator Braubuky, of Maine, was ponding, author¬ 
izing the appointment of Commissioners by the 
United States and Texas, for the adjustment of 
the boundary line between Texas and New 
Mexico. To this Mr. Dawson, of Ga., oAcred 
an amendment, providing that until the boundary 
should have been agreed to, no territorial gov¬ 
ernment should go into operation cast of the 
Rio Grande, nor should any state government 
be established to include that territorj'. This 
amendment was adopted, ayes §0, noes 28. 
Mr. BitADUTTiiY’s resolution, thus amended, was 
then adopted by the same vote. On the 31st 
the bill came up for Anal action. Mr. Norris 
moved to strike out the clause restricting tho 
Legislature of Now Mexico from establishing 
or prohibiting slavery. This was carried, 32 
to 20. Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, then moved 
to strike rait all relating to New Mexico, which 
was carried by a vote of 33 to 22. He then 
moved to rc-in.scrt it, omitting tho amendment 
of Mes.srs Bradbury and Dawson—his object 
Being by this roundabout process (which was 
the only way in which it could be reached), to 
reverse: the vote adopting that amendment. His 
motion was very warmly and strongly resisted, 
and various amendments oAered to it were voted 
down. The motion itself was then put and lost, 
ayes 25, nays 28. This left nothing in the bill 
excc[it the provision for admitting California 
and that establishing a territorial government 
for Utah. Mr. Wai.keu, of Wisconsin, then 
moved to strike out all except that part relat¬ 
ing to California. Tlus was lost, ayes 22, nays 
33. Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, moved to strike 
out all relating to California. This motion was 
Arfit lost by a tic vote, but a reconsideration was 
moved by Mr. Winthrop and carried, and then 
tho motion prevailed, ayes 34, nays 26. The 
Bill thn.4 contained nothing but the sections 
relating to Utah, and in that shape it was pass¬ 
ed, ayes 32, nays 18. Thus the Compromise 
bill, reported early in the ses.sion, and earnestly 
debated from that time forward, was decisively 
rejected, (^n the very next day, tho 1st of 
August, the bill fur tho admis.sinn of California 
was miule the special order by a vote of 34 to 
23. Mr. Foote, of Miss., oA'cred an amend¬ 
ment that California should not exercise her 
jurisdiction over territory south of 35° 30'. Mr. 
Clay, in an earnest and elotiuent speech, after j 


regretting the fate of the Compromise Bill, said 
he wished it to be distinctly understood that if 
any state or states, or any portion of the pedpic, 
should array themselves in arms against the 
Union, he was for testing the strength of the 
goverament, to ascertain whether it had the 
ability to maintain itself. He avowed the most 
unwavering attachment to the Union, and de¬ 
clared his purpose to raise both his voice and 
his arm in support of tho Union and the Consti¬ 
tution. Ho had been in favor of pas.sing the 
several measures together: he was now in favor 
of passing them separately: but whether passed 
or not, he was in favor of putting down any and 
all resistance to the federal authority. After 
some debate, Mr. Foote’s amendment was 
negatived, yeas 23, nays 33. On the 6th of 
August Mr. Turney, of Tenne.ssec, oAbred an 
amendment, dividing California into two terri> 
tories, whifch may hereafter form state consti¬ 
tutions. This was rejected, ayes 29, na 3 's 32. 
Mr. Yulee oAcred an amendment, establishing 
a provisional government, which ho advocated 
in a speech extending through three days: on 
tho 10th it was rejected b}' a vote pf 12 to 35. 
An amendment offered by Mr. Foote, erecting 
the part of California south of 36° 30' into a 
distinct territory, was rejected by a vote of 13 
to 30. t)n the 12th tho bill was ordered to be 
engrossed, yeas 33, nays 19; and on tho 13tli. 
after a brief but warm debate, in the course of 
•which Senj^tors Berrien and Clemens de- 
: nounced tho bill os fraught with mischief and 
I peril to the Union, and Mr- Hou.ston ridiculed 
I tho apprehoiibions thus expres.sed, tho bill was 
Anally passed, yeas 34, nays 18, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messra. Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Bradbury. 
Brii;ht, Cass, Chnse, Cooper, Davis, of MasBarhuBetts, 
Dickinaon, Dodgo, of WlBronrin, Dodge, of Iowa, Douclas, 
Ewing, Felch, Green, Hale, llnmlin, Houston, Jonas, Mil¬ 
ler, Norris, I’helps, Seward, Shields, Smith, Spruanec, 
Sturgeon, Underwood, Uphum, Wales, Walker, Whit¬ 
comb, and Winthrop—34, 

NAYS.—Messrs. Atehison, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, 
Clemens, Davis, of Mississippi, Dawson, Foote, Hunter, 
King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, SebostiBn, Soul6, 
Tumey, and Yulee—18. 

The next day a Protest against the admission 
of California, signed by Senators Mason and 
Hunter, of Virginia, Butler and Barnwell, of 
South Carolina, Tiirncy, of Tennessee, Soule, of 
Louisiana, Davis, of Mississippi, Atchison, of 
Mi&souri, and Morton and Yulee, of Florida, 
was presented, and a request made that it might 
bo entered on the Journal. This, however, the 
Senate refu'-ed. Thus was completed the action 
of tho Senate on tho admission of California. 

On the 5th of Augu.st Mr. Pearce, of Md. 
introduced a bill, making proposals to Texas 
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for the settlement of her 'western and northern 
boondaries. It proposes that the boundary on 
the north shall commence at the point where 
the meridian of 100° west longitude intersects 
the parallel of 36° 30' north latitude, and shall 
rtn due west to the meridian of 103° west long, 
itude ; thence it shall run due south to the 32d 
degree north latitude, thence on the said parallel 
to the Rio del Norte, and thence with the chan* 
■ ncl of said river to the Gulf of Mexico. For 
relinquishing all claims to the United States gov* 
ernment for territory beyond the line thus de¬ 
fined, the bill proposes to pay Texas ten millions 
of dollars. 'The bill was debated for several 
successive days, and on the 9th was ordered to 
be engrossed, yeas 27, nays 24, and received 
its final passage on the same day, yeas 30, nays 
20, as follows: 

Y £ AS.—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Berrien, Bradlniry, Bright, 
Cass, Clarke, Clemens, Cooper, Davis, of Massnetausetts, 
Dawson, Dlckiason’, Dodge, of Iowa, Douglas, Felch, 
Foote, Greene, Houston, King, Norris, Pearce, Phelps, 
Rusk, Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Wales, WU^ 
comb, and Winthrop—30. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Atchison, Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, 
Butler, Chase, Davis, of Mississippi, Dodge, of Wisconsin, 
Ewing, Hale, Hunter, Mason, Morton, Soward, SoiilA, 
Turney, Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Vulee—20. 

Thus was completed the action of the Senate 
on the second of the great questions which have 
onltstcd so much of public attention during the 
past few months.-On the 14th the bill pro¬ 

viding a territorial government for New Mexico 
was taken op. Mr. Chase moved to amend it 
by inserting a clause prohibiting the existence 
of slavery within its limits, which was rejected, 
ayes 20, nays 25. The bill was then ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, 'which it 
had, and was finally passed. 

In the House of Representatives, no bnsine.ss 
of importance has been transacted. The Civil 
and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill has been dis¬ 
cussed, and efforts have been made to change 
the existing rules of the House so as to facilitate 
public business; but nothing important has been 

done.-On the 6th of August President Fjll- 

■OBE sent to the House a Mcs.sage, transmit¬ 
ting a letter he had received from Governor 
Bbli., of Texas, announcing that he had sent a 
commissioner to extend the laws of Texas over 
that part of New Mexico which she claims, and 
that he had been resisted by the inhabitants 
and the United States military authorities. The 
President says in his Message that he deems it 
his duty to execute the laws of the United States, 
and that Congress has given him full power to 
put down any resistance that may be organized 
against them. Texas as a state has no author¬ 
ity or power beyrnid her own limits; and if she 
attempts to prevent the execution of any law of 
tha United States, in any state or territory be- 

« g her jurisdiction, the President is bound by 
dath to resist such attempts by all the power 
which the Constitution has placed at his com- 
■Band. The question is then considered whether 
there is any law in New Mexico, resistance to 
which wo^ call fiir the interposition of the 


Executive authority. The President regards 
New Mexico as a territory of the United States, 
with the same boundaries which it hud before 
the war with Mexico, and while in possession 
of that country. By the treaty of peace the 
boundary line between the two countries is de¬ 
fined, and perfect security and protection in the 
free enjoyment of their liberty and property, and 
in the free exercise of their religion, is guaranteed 
to those Mexicans who may choose to reside on 
the American sido of that line. This treaty is 
part of the law of the land, and as such must be 
maintained until superseded or displaced by 
other legal provisions; and if it be obstructed, 
the case is regarded as one which comes within 
the provisions of law, and which obliges the 
President to enforce these provisions. “ Neither 
the Constitution or the laws,” says Mr. Fili.- 
MOBE, “ nor my duty or my oath of office, leave 
me any alternative, or any choice, in my mode 
of action.” The Executive has no pow'cr or 
authority to determine the true line of boundary, 
but it is his duty, in maintaining the laws, to 
have regard to the actual state of things as it 
existed at tl)p date of the treaty—^all must be 
now regarded as New Mexico which 'was pos¬ 
sessed and ocenpied as New Mexico by citizens 
of Mexico at the date of the treaty, until a 
definite line of boundary shall be established by 
competent authority. Having thus indicated 
the coarse which he should pursue, the Presi¬ 
dent expresses his carne.st dc.sirc that the ques¬ 
tion of boundary should be settled by Congrc$.s, 
with the assent of the government' of Texas. 
He deprecates delay, and objects to the appoint¬ 
ment of commissioners. Ho expresses the 
opinion that an indemnity may very properly Ite 
oficred to Texas, and says that no event would 
be hailed wfith more satisfaction by the people 
than the amicable adjustment of questions of 
difficulty which have now for a long time agi¬ 
tated the country, and occupied, to the exclusion 
of other subjects, the time and attention of Con¬ 
gress. Accompanying the Mc$.sage 'w'as a let¬ 
ter from Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, in 
reply to that of Governor Bell. Mr. Webster 
vindicates the action of the military authorities 
in New Mexico, saying that they had been in¬ 
structed to aid and advance any attempt of the 
inhabitants to form a state government, and that 
in all they did they acted as agents of the in¬ 
habitants rather than officers of th'c government. 
An outline is given of the history of the acqui¬ 
sition of New Mexico, and it is clearly shown 
that every thing thus far has been done in strict 
accordance with the .stipulations of the treatjt, 
and with the position and principles of the late 
President Polk. The military government ex¬ 
isted in New Mexico as a matter of necessity, 
and must remain until superseded l)y some other 
form. The President approves entirely of the 
measures taken by Colonel Munroe, while he 
takes no part, and expresses no opinion touching 
tho boundary claimed by Texas. Those doc¬ 
uments were ordered to be printed and were 
referred to committees 
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Mr. Peabce of Maryland, and Mr. Bates of edgement the Legislaturo^of Canada, and the 
Missouri, who were invited by President Fill* ^ Corporation of Toronto, invited the aaihorities 
KOBE to become members of his cabinet, both , of Buffalo to pay them a visit, which was done 
declined. Hon. T. M. T. McRbnnan of Penn- j on the 8th of August, when they were woL 
sylvania, has been appointed Secretary of the corned by a very brilliant reception. This 
interior, and Hon. Chas. M. Consad of Louis- j interchange of courtesies is peculiarly creditable 
iana, Secretary of War, in their places. Both; to both parties, and highly gratifying to boJli 

have accepted.-It is stated that Hon. D. D. j countries.-The Legislature of Wisconsin has 

Babnaro of New-York, has been nominated as | enacted a law making it a penal ofience for any 
Minister to Prussia. Mr. B. is ono of the owner or lessee of land to allow the Canada 

ablest writers and most accomplished scholars thistle to go to seed upon it.-The Board of 

in the country.-A regular line of stages has Visitors appointed by the Government to attend 

just been established to run monthly between In- the annu^ examination at West Point, have 
dependence, Missouri, and Santa Fe, in New made'tbcir report, giving a detailed account of 
Mexico. Each coach is to carry eight persons, their observations, and concluding by expressing 
ud to be made water tight, so as to be used as the opinion, that the' Military Academy is one 
a boat in crossing streams. This will prove to of the most useful and highly creditable in our 
be an important step toward the settlement of country; that it has been mainly instrumental 

the great western region of our Union.-An in forming the high character which our army 

active canvass has been going on in Virginia now sustains before the civilized world, and that 
for the election of members of a convention to it Is entitled to the confidence and fostering cars 

revise the state constitution. The questions at of the Government.-^Hon. Hexky Clay has 

issue grow mainly out of a contest between the been spending the August weeks at Newport, 
eastern and western sections of the state for R. I. He has received essential benefit from 
supremacy. The west has been gaining upon the sea-bathing and the relief from public care 
the east in population very rapidly during the which his temporary re.sidence there aflbrds. 

last fifteen or twenty years. The east claims a -Comniodore Jacob Jones, of the United 

representation based upon properl}', by which it States Navy, died at his residence in PbiladeU 
hopes to maintain its supremacy, w'hilo the west phia, on the 3d ult. lie was in the 83d year 
insists that population alone should bo made the of his age, and stood nearly at the head of the 
basis of political representation. The contest list of post captains, Commodores Babbon and 
is carried on with a great deal of warmth and Stewabt only preceding him. He was a native 

earnestness.-Elections of considerable inter- of Delaware, and ono of the nuralicr'who, in the 

est have taken place during the month in sev- war of 1812, contributed to establish the naval 
eral of the states. In Missouri, where five renown of our country. For the gallant manner 
members of Congress were chosen, three of in which, while in command of the brig Wasp, 
them, Messrs. Porter, Dabby, and Miller, he captured the British brig Frolic, of superior 
arc known to ho Whigs. In the other two dis- force, ho was voted a sword by each of the 
tricts the result has nut been ascertained. The States of Delaware, Massachusetts, and New- 
change which this result indicates, is attributed York. Hc'^'a.s, until recently, the Governor of 

to the course taken by Senator Benton, in refus- the Naval Asylum, near Philadelphia.-The 

ing to oliey the instructions of the state Icgi.sla- cily authorities of Boston, acting under the ad- 
ture, and in denouncing them as connected with j vice of the Consulting Physicians, has-e decided 
the scheme of disunion, which he cha'rgcd upon j to abandon all quarantine regulation:-, ns neither 
certain southern politicians. This led to a divi- useful nor elfcctnal in preventing the introduo- 

■ion in his own party, which enabled the Whigs j tion of epidemic diseases.-Professor Fob- 

to elect a part, at least, of the Congressional! shey, in an essay just published, proves by the 

delegation.-In North Carolina an election ' result of observations kept up through a great 

for governor, has resulted in the choice of Col.! number of yeans, that the channel of the Mi.ssis- 
Reii), Democrat, by 3000 majority. In the j sippi river is derpening, and consequently the 
•tale senate the Democrats have four, and in levee system will not necessarily elevate the bed 
the house they have 10 majority. This enables! of the river, as has been feared. On the con- 
tbem to choose a democratic U. S. Senator in trnry, ho thinks confining the river within a nar- 
place of Mr. Mangum, the present Whig incum- row channel will give it additional velocity, and 
bent. -In Indiana the election has given the servo to scrape out the bottom; while opening 
Democrats control of the legislature and of the artificial outlets, by diraini.shiiig the current, 
state convention for the revision of the constitu- will cause the rajiid deposition of sediment, and 

lion.--The authorities of Buffalo some weeks thus pnalaco evil to be guarded against.- 

since, hearing that Lord Elgin, Governor of | A project has boon broached for completing the 
Canada, was about to visit their city, prepared line of railroads from Boston to Halifax, and then 
for him a pi/blic reception. Circumstances pro- j to have the Atlantic steamers run between that 
vented the fulfillment of the purpose, but the |iort and Galway, the most westerly iwrt of 
courtesy of the people of Buflaio was communi-' Ireland. In this way it is thought that the pas- 
eated by Lord Elgin to his government at home,! sago from Liverpool to New York may be con- 
and acknowledged by Eari Grey in a letter to ] siderably shortened, 
our Department of State. In further acknowl- 
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In Scientific matters some interesting and it to be all carbon; bat turpentine is composed 
important experiments have been made by Prof, of twenty atoms of carbon to fifteen atoms of 
Page of the Smithsonian Institute, on the sub- hydrogen, and, consequently, only one-seventh 
jeet of Electro-Magnetism as a motive power, of its carbon can be taken up by the hydrogen; 
the resultsofwhich have recently been announced or, in other words, forty-two ounces of turpen- 
% him in public lectures. He states that there tine will be required to carburet one ounce of 
can be no further doubt as to the application of hydrogen.” Ho tried the experiment afterward, 
this power as a substitute for steam. He ex- placing the whole apparatus in a cold bath to 
hibited experiments in which a bar of iron prevent evaporation, and again by heating tho 
■ weighing one hundred and sixty pounds was turjicntino to 120 degrees—but in both cases 
made to spring up ten inches through the air, with the same result. He used tho same tur- 
and says that he can as readily move a bar pentine and had a brilliant light for nearly three 
weighing a hundred tons through a space of a hours, and yet the quantity was not perccjitibly 
hundred feet. He expects to be able to apply diminished. Mr. Mathiot claims that his ex¬ 
it to forge hammers, pUa drivers, &e., and to periments prove conclusively that hydrogen can 
engines with a stroke of six, ten, or twenty feet, be used for illumination, but at what compnnt- 

Ue exhibited also an engine of between four tive rate of expense he does not state.-The 

and five horse power, worked by a battery con- American Scientific Association commenced its 
mined in a space of three cubic feet. It was a annual session at New Haven on tho 19th of 
reciprocating engine of two feet stroke, the August. This is an association formed for the 
engine and battery weighing about one ton, and advancement of science and embraces within its 
driving a circular saw ten inches in diameter, members nearly all the leading scicnlific men 
sawing boards an inch and a quarter thick,, of tho Unilcd States. Prof. Bacue presides, 
making eighty strokes a minute. The professor The proceedings of those conventions, made up 
sa}'s that tho cost of tho power is loss than of papers on scientific subjects read by distin- 
stcam under most condition.s, though not so low gai.*.hcd gen[lcinen, arc published in a volume, 
as the cheapest steam engines. The consump- and form a valuable contribution to American 

tion of three pounds of zinc per day produces scientific literature.-Intelligence has been 

one horse power. The larger his engines the received, by way of England, and also direct, 
greater the economy. Some practical diflieulties from two of the American vessels sent out in 
remain to be overcome in the application of the search of Sir John Franklin. The brig Advance 
power to practical purposes on a larger scale: arrived at M’^halefish Island, on the AVest ' 
but little doubt seems to be entertained that such of Greenland, on the 24tb of June, am 
an application is feasible. The result is one of Rescue arrived two days after. Two of the 
very great importance to science, as well as to British steamers and two of the ships bad also 

the arts of practical life.-We mode a state- arrived. All on board were -well, and in good 

raeut in our July number of the pretensions of spirits for prosecuting the expedition. Enor- 
Mr. Henry M. Paine, of Worcester, Muss., to mous icebergs were seen by the American vdk- 
having discovered a new method ^of procuring .sels on the voyage, some of them rising 150 
hydrogen from water, and rendering it capable or 200 feet above the water. A letter from an 
of giving a brilliant light, with great case and , olBcer of the Rescue says they expected to iro to 
at a barely nominal expense, by pa.ssing it, a place called Uppermarik, about two liumlred 
through cold spirits of turpentine. His claims miles froqi Whalefish Island, thence to Mehillc 
have been very generally discredited, and were 1 Bay, and across Lancaster Sound to Cajxi 
supposed to have been completely exploded by 1 Walker, and from that point they -would try to 
the examinations of several scientifii! gentlemen {go to Melville Island and ns much farther a« 
ctf Boston and New York. Mr. Geoh&e Math- ! possible. They intended to winter at Melville 
lOT, an electro-metallurgist attached to the ^ Island, but that would depend upon circiim- 
United States Coast Survey, and a gentleman | stances. 

of scientific habits andkattainments, has published - 

in the Scientific American, a statement that he The Litekaiiy Intelligence of the month 
has succeeded in a kindred attempt. He pro- presents no feature of special interest. The first 
duced a very brilliant light, nearly equal to the volume of a series of Reminiscences of Congress, 
Drummond, by passing hydrogen through tur- made up mainly of a biography of Daniel Web- 
pentine: and in thus passing the gas from thirty- ster, has just been issued from the press, of 
three ounces of zinc through it, the quantity of i Messrs. Baker and Scribner. It is by Charles 
turpentine was not perceptibly diminished. “In, W. March, E.sq., a young man of fine talents, 
this case,” he say-s, “ the hydrogen could not ^ and of unusual advantagc.s for the preparation 
have been changed into carburetted hydrogen, | of such a work. His style is eminently graphic 
for coal gas contains from four to five times a.s and classical, and tho book is one which merits 

muobj^rbon as hydrogen, and pure oarburetted, attention.-The same publishers will also 

bydfhgen has six times as much carbon as hydro-' publish a volume of skiitehos by lit. Marvel. 
j^n; and, as 33 ounces of zinc, by solution, the well-known pseudonym of Mr. D. G. Mitch- 
liberate one ounce, or twelve cubic feet of , ell, whose “Fresh Gleanings,” and “Battle 
hydrogen, therefore, from four to six ounces of • Summer,” have already made him very favor- 
turi>entinc should have been used up, supposing ably known to the literary community.——Prof- 
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ToRasY, of the University of Vermont, has pre¬ 
pared fur the press the fourth volume of hia 
translation of Neander’s Church History, ^vhich 
will be issued soon. It is understood that, at the 
time of his death, the ^reat German scholar 
was engaged upon the fifth volume of his his¬ 
tory, which is therefore left unfinished.-The 

Appletons announce a Life of John Randolph, 
by Hon. A. H. Garland, which can not fail to 
be an attractive and interesting work. They 
are also to publish the magnificently-illustrated 
book on the war between the United States and 
Mexico, upon which Geo. W. Kendall has 
been engaged fur a year or two. It is to em¬ 
brace splendid pictorial drawings of all the prin¬ 
cipal conflicts, taken on the spot, by Carl Nebel, 
a German artist of di.stinction, with a description 
of each battle by Mr. Kendall. It will be 
issued in one volume, folio, beautifully colored. 


The past month has been distingui.shed by the 
annual commencements of the academic year in 
most of the colleges of the country. At these 
anniversary occasions, the candidates for honors 
make public exhibition of their ability; the lit¬ 
erary societies attached to the collcgbs hold their 
Celebrations; and addresses and poems are de¬ 
livered by literary gentlemen previously invited 
to perform that dut}'. The number of colleges 
in the country, and the fact that the most dis¬ 
tinguished scholars in the country are generally 
selected for the oflice, gives to these occasions 
a peculiar and decided interest; and the ad¬ 
dresses then and thus pronounced, being pub¬ 
lished, form no inconsiderable or unworthy por¬ 
tion of the literature of the age. The com¬ 
mencement at Yale College was celebrated at 
Nfcw Haven, on the 15th ult. The recurrence 
of the third semi-centennial anniversary of the 
foundation of the college, in 1700, led to addi¬ 
tional exercises of great interest, under the 
supervision of the alumni of the college, of 
whom over 3000 arc .still living, and about 1000 
of whom were jirescnt. President Woolsey 
delivered a very interesting historical di.seoursc, 
sketching the origin, progress, and results of the 
insiitution, and claiming for it a steady and suc¬ 
cessful efibrt to meet the requirements of the 
country and the age. The discourse, when pub¬ 
lished, will form a valuable contribution to the 
historical literature of the country. The alumni, 
at their dinner, which followed the address, lis¬ 
tened to some eloquent and interesting speeches 
from cx-President Day and Prof. Silliman, 
touching the history of Yale ('ollegc; from Prof. 
FaLToN, concerning Harvard; from Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., in reference to the clergy edu¬ 
cated at Yale; from Edward Bates, of Missouri, 
concerning the West and the Union; from Prof. 
Brown, of Dartmouth; from Daniel Lord, of 
New York, ilpon the Bench and the Bar; and 
from Dr. Stevens, u]ion the Medical Profeasion. 
tts connected with Yale College; and from other 
gentlemen of distinction and ability, upon various 
topics. John W. Andrews, Esq., of Columbus. 
O., delivered the oration before the Phi Beta 


Kappa Society; his subject was the Progress of 
of the World during the last half century. Oli¬ 
ver Wendell Holmes, of Cambridge, deliver¬ 
ed the poem, which was one of his most admir¬ 
able productions—a blending of the most ex¬ 
quisite descriptive and sentimental poetry with, 
the finest humor, the keenest wit, and the most 
effective sarcasm. Pierpont, the well-known 
poet, also read an admirable satirical and hu¬ 
morous poem at the dinner. The number vf 
graduates at Yale this year was seventy-eight. 

-The commencement of the University of 

Vermont occurred on the 7th. Rev. Henry 
WiLEEk, of Montreal, delivered an address be¬ 
fore the Society for Religious Inquiry, upon the 
Relations of the Ago to Theology. H. J. Ray¬ 
mond, of New-York, addressed the Associate 
Alumni on the Duties of American Scholars, 
with special reference to certain aspects of 
American Society; and Rev. Mr. Washburn, 
of Newburyport, Mass., delivered an address 
before the Literary Societies, on the Develop¬ 
ments and Influences of the Spiritual Philosophy 
The number of graduates was fifteen—con¬ 
siderably less than usual.——Union College at 
Schenectady, N. Y., celebrated its commence¬ 
ment on thej24th of July. Rev. Dr. S. H. Cox, 
of Brooklyn, delivered the address. The number 

of graduates was eighty.-At Dartmouth, 

commencement occurred on tho 25th of July. 
Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, addressed tho 
alumni on the Perpetuity of Literary Jnfluence; 
David Paul Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, the 
Literary Societies, on Character, its Force and 
Rc.sults; and Rev. Albert Barnes, of the same 
city, addres.sed the Theological Society on the 
Theology of tho Unknown. The number of 

graduates was forty-six.-On the 24th of 

July, tho regular commcncement-daj’', Hon. 
Theo. Frelinchuysen was inaugurated as 
President of Rutgers College, N. J. His ad¬ 
dress was one of great ability and eloquence, 
enforcing the importance of academic education 
to the .ige and the country. Tho number of 

graduates was twenty-four.-Amherst Col 

lego celebrated its commencement on the 8th 
The number of graduates was twenty-four 
Rev. Dr. Cox addressed the Society of In¬ 
quiry on the importance of having histoiy studied 
as a science in our colleges. A. B. Street, 
Esq., of Albany, delivered a poem, and 3Ir. E. 
P. Whipple, of Boston, an admirable and elo¬ 
quent oration on the characteristics and tend¬ 
encies of American genius. Ho repeated tin 
oration at the Weslej’an University, at Middle* 
town. Conn.; where a brilliant oration by ProE. 
D. D. WuEDON, and a poem by Mr. W. H. C. 
Hosmer, wore delivered before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. An able and learned address 
was delivered before tho Alumni by Rev. J. Cum¬ 
mings. Tho number of graduates was nineteen. 

-Some important changes are to be made in 

the orgiiniziition of Brown Universitj'. in accord¬ 
ance with the principles and views rec-ently set 
forth by President Wayland, in a {lublished 
jiamphlet. Greater prominence is to be given 
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to the study of th^ natural sciences os applied 
to the arts of practical life, and the study of the 
snoient languages is to be made optional with 
•tudeuts. The sum of $108,000 has been 
raised by subscriptions in aid of the institution. 
Rev. Asahel Kendrick, of Madison University, 
Itas been elected Professor of Greek; William 
A. Norton, of Delaware College, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Civil Engineering; and 
John A. Porter, of the Lawrence Scientific 
School, Professor of Chemistry applied to the 

Arts.-Rev. Dr. Tefft, of Cincinnati, has been 

elected President of the Genesee College just 
established at Lima, N. Y. The of 
8100,000 has been raised for its support. 

Erom California out intelligence is to the 
loth of July, received by the Philadelphia 
steamer, which brought gold to the value of 
over a million of dollars. The accounts from 
the gold mines are unusually good. Tho high 
water at most of the old mines prevented active 
operations; but many new deposits had been 
dLscovered, especially upon the head waters of 
Feather river, and between that and Sacramento 
river. Gold has also been discovered at the 
upper end of Carson river valley,, near and at 
the eastern base of the Sierra Nevada. A lump 
of quartz mixed with gold, weighing thirty 
pounds, and containing twenty-three pounds of 
pure gold, has been found between the North 
and Middle Forks of the Yuba river. At Nev¬ 
ada and \he Gold Run, where the dei>o$its 
were supposed to have been exhausted, further 
explorations have shown it in very great abun¬ 
dance, at a depth, sometimes, of forty feet below 
the surface. The hills and ravines in the neigh¬ 
borhood are said to be be very rich in gold.- 

A very alarming state of things exists in the 
Muthern mines, owing, in a great degree, to the 
disaffection created by the tax levied upon 
foreign miners. Murders and other crimes of 
the most outrageous character are of constant 
occurrence, and in the immediate vicinity of 
Sonora, it is stated that more than twenty mur¬ 
ders had been committed within a fortnight. 
Guerrilla parties, composed mainly of Mexican 
robbers, were in the mountains, creating great 
alarm, and rendering life and property in their 
vicinity wholly insecure. Fresh Indian troubles 
had also broken out on the Tuolumne: three 

Americans had been shot.-The Odd Fellows 

have erected a grand edifice at San Francisco 

for the accomm^ation of their order.-The 

Fourth of July was celebrated with great en¬ 
thusiasm throughout California.——It is stated 
that a line of steamers is to bo run from San 
Francisco direct to Canton. Whether tho en¬ 
terprise be undertaken at once or not, it can 
not, in the natural course of events, be delayed 
many years. The settlement of California will 
lead, directly or indirectly, to a constant commer¬ 
cial intercourse with China, and will exert a 
more decided influence upon tho trade and civ¬ 
ilization of ea.stern Asia, than any other event 
of the present century. California can not long 


continue dependent upon tho Atlantic coast, still 
less upon the countries of Europe, for the teas, 
silks, spices, &c., which her population will re¬ 
quire. She is ten thousand miles nearer to their 
native soil than either England, France, or tba 
United States, and will, of coarse, procure them 
for herself rather than through their agency. 

From Oregon we have intelligence to the 
first of July. Governor Lane has resigned liis 
post as governor of the territory, and was about 
starting on a gold-hunting expedition. It is 
said that one of the richest gold mines on the 
Pacific coast has been discovered in the Spokan 
country, some 400 miles above Astoria, on the 
Columbia river. Parties were on their way to 
examine it. Extensive discoveries of gold, we 
may say here, are reported to have been mads 
in Venezuela, on a branch of tho river Orinoco. 
The papers of that country are full of exulta¬ 
tion over this discovery, from which they an¬ 
ticipate means to pay the English debt within a 
single year. 

From Mexico our dates are to the 16th of 
July. The ravages of the Indians in the North¬ 
ern district# still continue. In Chihuahua they 
have become so extensive that a body of three 
hundred men was to be sent to suppress them. 
The State of Durango has also been almost 
overrun by them. In Sonora several severe 
conflicts have taken place in which tho troops 
were victorious. The cholera has almost 
ceased. 


In England, no event has excited more in¬ 
terest than tho claim of his seat in the House 
of Commons by Baron Rothschild. At his 
request, a meeting of the electors of the cityaof 
London was held July 25th, to confer on the 
course proper to he pursued. Tho meeting 
concluded by resolving that Baron R. ought to 
claim his scat, which ho accordingly did on the 
26th of J uly. He asked to he sworn on the Old 
Testament, again.st which Sir Robert Iiiglis pro¬ 
tested. The question was debated for several 
days, and was finally postponed until the next 

session.-The proceedings of Parliament, 

during the monlli, have not been of special in¬ 
terest. The House of Cominon.s passed the 
resolutions approving of the foreign policy of 
tho ministry, and especially its conduct in re¬ 
gard to the claims on the government of Greece, 
by a vote of ayes 310, nays 264, showing a 
ministerial majority of 46. The selection of a 
site for the groat Industrial Exhibition of next 
year has elicited a good deal of discussjpn. 
Hyde Park has been fixed upon as the site 
against the very earnest remonstrances of many 
who live in its vicinity; and tho building com¬ 
mittee have accepted an ofier made by Mr. Pax¬ 
ton, to erect a building chiefly of Kon and glass. 
It is to he of wood-work to the height of eighteen 
feet, and arrangements have been made to pro¬ 
vide complete ventilation, and to secure a mod¬ 
erate temperature. It is to bo made in Bir¬ 
mingham, and tho entire cost is stated at about 
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a million of dollars. There will be on the 
ground-floor alone seven miles of tables. There 
will bo 1,200,000 square feet of glass, 24 miles 
of one description of gutter, and 218 miles 
of “sash-bar;” and in the oonstruction 4500 
tons of iron will be expended. The wooden 
floor will bo arranged with “divisions,” so as 
to allow the dust to iall through.-An at¬ 

tempt was made to secure a vote in the House 
of Commons in favor of repealing the malt-tax, 
on the ground that it pressed too heavily upon 
the agricultural interest; but it failed, 247 

voting against it and 123 in its favor.-An 

effort was made to extend still further the prin¬ 
ciples of the reform bill, by making the franchise 
of counties in England and Wales the same as 
it is in boroughs, giving the right of voting to 
all occupiers of tenements of the annual value 
of c£l0. The motion was warmly advocated 
by several members, but opposed by Lord John 
Russel, partly on the ground that it was brought 
forward at a wrong time, and partly because he 
thought the changes contemplated inconsistent 
with the maintenance of the monarchy, the House 
of Lords, and the House of Commons, which were 
fundamental parts of the British Cbnslitution. 
The motion was lost by 159 to 100.-A mo¬ 

tion to inquire into the working of the existing 
regulation concerning Sunday labor in the Post- 
offices was carried 195 to 112.——A motion 
made by Lord John Russell to erect a monu¬ 
ment in Westminster Abbey, to the memory of 
Sir Robert Peel was carried by acclamation. 

-The sum of <£12,000 per annum was 

voted to the present Duke of Cambridge, and 
<£3000 to the Princess Mary of Cambridge— 
being grandchildren of the late King George 111. 
—Hot without strenuous opposition from mem¬ 
bers, who thought the .sums unneces.sarily largo. 

A petition was recently pre.sented in the House 
of Lords, purporting to be signed by 18,000 rate 
payers, against the bill for the Liverpool Cor¬ 
poration Water-works. In consequence of sus- 
])iciuns that were entertained, the dormment was 
referred to a select committee and it was found 
on investigation that many of the names had been 
atfixed by clerks, and the paper then wet to 
make it appear that it had been carried round 
from place to place in the rain. Evidence was 
taken showing that this had been a very common 
practice of agents employed by the parties in¬ 
terested to get up signatures to petitions. The 
Committee in the House of Lord.s had expressed 
themselves very strongly as to the necessity of 
some law for preventing such abuses in future. 
—arThc criminal tables for the year 1849 have 
been laid before Parliament. Of the persons 
committed for trial during the year, 6786 were 
acquitted, and 21,001 convicted. Of these con¬ 
victed one in 318 was sentenced to death, and 
one in 8 to transportation. There has been no 
execution since 1841 except for murder; of 19 
persons convicted during the past year of this 
oflense 15 were executed. Jive of whom were 
females. —The Royal Agricultural Society 
held its annual meeting July 18th at Exeter. 
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Mr. Lawkxnce the Amerioap Minister at Lo». 
don, and Mr. Rives the Minister at Paris weis 
both present and made eloquent speeches, upon 

the agricultural state of England.-The boiler 

of the steamer Red Rover at Bristol exploded 
July 22d, killing six persons and severely in¬ 
juring many others.—An explosion took plaoa' 
in the coal-pits belonging to Mr. Sneden, near 
Airdrie on the 23d, by which nineteen persons 
were instantly killed. Only one man in the 
mine escaped; he saved his life by throwing 
himself upon the ground the moment ho heard 
the explosion. The men were not provided 

with D4vy safety-lamps.-At a meeting of 

the Royal Humane Society a new invention of 
Lieutenant Halkelt, of Uie Navy, was introduced. 
It is a boat-cloak which may be worn, like a 
common cloak on the shoulders, and may be in¬ 
flated in three or four minutes by a bellows and 
will then sustain six or eight persons—forming 
a kind of boat which it is -almost impossible to 
overturn. A trial was to bo made of its efficacy. 

-Sir Thomas Wilde has been made Lord 

Chancellor and raised to the peerage by thn 
title of Baron Truro of Bowes, in the County of 

Middlesex.-Sir Robert Peel, Bart., has been 

returned to Parliament for the Iwrough of Tam- 
worth made vacant by the death of his father. 
It is stated that Sir Robert’s last injunction was 
that his children should not receive title.s or pen¬ 
sions for any supposed services their father might 
have rendered. This is in keeping with tha 
severe simplicity of his character and negatives 
conclusively the representations of those who 
have charged his advocacy of measures designed 
to aid the poor, to interested motives of selfish 
or family ambition. A subscription has been 
set on foot for a testimonial to his memory to be 
called “ the Working-man’s Monument.” 


The foreign Literary Iktelligence of the 
month is unusually meagre. The only work of 
great interest that has been published is Woros- 
wort’s posthumous Poem, The Prelude, of which 
a somewhat extended notice will be found on a 
preceding page. It has already been republished 
in this country, w'hcrc it will find a wide circle 
of sympathizing readers. The Household Nar¬ 
rative, in summing up the literary news, says 
that another note-worthy poem of the month, 
also a posthumous publication though written 
some years ago, is a dramatic piece attributed 
to Mr. Beddoes, and partaking largely of his well- 
known eccentricity and genius, called Death's 
Jest-Book or the Fool’s Tragedy. A republioOr 
tion of Mr. Cottle’s twenty-l’our books of Alfred, 
though the old pleasant butt and “jest-book” of 
his ancient friend Charles Lamb, is said hardly 
to deserve even so many words of mention. Nor 
is there much novelty in A Selection from the 
Poems and Dramatic Works of Theodore Komer, 
though the translation is a new one, and by the 
clever translator of the Nibeluemen. To this 
brief catalogue of works of fancy is added tha 
mention of two somewhat clever tales in one 
volume, with the title of Hearts in Mortmain 
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and Cornelia, intqpded to illustrate the working 
of particular phases of mental emotion; and an¬ 
other by Mrs. Trollope, called Petticoat Govern¬ 
ment.——In the department of history there is 
nothing more important than a somewhat small 
^ volume with the very large title of the Corre- 
ipondence 0 /the En^eror Charles V. and kis Etn- 
Ixtssadors at the Courts of England and France ; 
which turns out to be a limited selection from 
letters existing in the archives at Vienna, but not 
uninteresting to English readers, from the fact 
of their incidental illustrations of the history of 
Henry VIII., and the close of Wolsey’s career. 
Two books of less pretension have coiltributed 
new facts to the history/>f the late civil war in 
Hungary; the first from the Austrian point of 
view by an Eye-witness, and the second from 
tiie Hungarian by Max Schlesieiger. Mr. Bailiie 
Cochrane has also contributed his mite to the 
elucidation of recent revolutions in a volume 
called Young Italy, which is chiefly remarkable 
for its praise of Lord Brougham, its defense of 
the Pope, its exaggerated scene-painting of the 
murder of Rossi, its abuse of the Roman Republic, 
and its devotion of half a line to the mention of 
Mazzini. 

Better worthy of brief record.arc the few 
miscellaneous publications, which comprise an 
excellent new translation of Eochefowcauld’s 
Maxims, with a better account of the author, 
and more intelligent notes, than exist in any 
previous edition; most curious and interesting 
Memoriais of the Empire of Japan in the Six¬ 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries, which Mr. 
Rundell of the East India House has issued 
under the superintendence of the Hakluj't Soeie- 
t\', and which illustrate English relations with 
tha.se Japanese; an intelligent and striking sum¬ 
mary of the Antiquities of Rickborough, Reculver^ 
and Lynne, written by Mr. RoSch Smith and 
illustrated by Mr. Fairholt, which exhibits the 
results of recent discoveries of many remarkable 
Roman antiquities in Kent; and a brief, unas¬ 
suming narrative of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Expedition to the Shores of the Arctic Sea in 
J846 and 1847, by the commander of the ex¬ 
pedition, Mr. John Rae. 

Ballooning in France and England seems to 
have become a temporary mania. The ascent 
d* Messrs. Barral a^d Bixio, of which a detail¬ 
ed and very interesting account will be found in 
a preceding page, has encouraged imitators in 
various styles. One M. Poitevin made an as¬ 
cent in Paris seated on a horse, which was at¬ 
tached to the balloon in place of the car. The 
London Athenaeum invokes the aid of the police 
to prevent such needless cruelty to animals, and 
to exercise proper supervision over the madmen 
who undertake such fool-hardy feats.——A 
plaster mask said to have been taken from the 
face of Shakspeare, and bearing the date 1616 
on its back, has been brought to London from 
Mayence, which is said to have been procured 
from an ecclesiastical personage of high rank 
alHCdognc. It excites considerable attention 
eundllg virtuosos.—The English, undeterred 


by the indignation which has been poured out 
upon Lord Elgin by Byron and others for rifling 
Athens of its antiquities for display at home, 
are practicing the same desecration in regard 
to the treasures discovered in Nineveh by Mr. 
Layard. It is announced that the Great Bull 
and upwards of 100 tons of soulpture excavated 
by him, may be expected in England in Septem¬ 
ber for the British Museum. The French Gov¬ 
ernment are also making extensive collections 

of Assyrian works of art.-Among those who 

perished by the loss of the British steamer Orion 
was Dr. John Burns, Professor of Surgery in 
the University of Glasgow, and a man of con¬ 
siderable eminence in his profession. He was 
the author of several works upon various medi¬ 
cal subjects and had also written upon literary 
and theological topics. Dr. Gray, Professor of 
Oriental languages in the same university has 

also deceased within the month.-A new 

filtering apparatus, intended to render sea-water 
drinkable, has recently been brought to the no¬ 
tice of the Paris Academy.-A letter in the 

London Athenceum from the Nile complains bit¬ 
terly of the constant devastation of the remains 
of ancient temples, &c., caused by the rapacious 
economy of the government. The writer states 
that immense sculptured and painted blocks have 
been taken from the temple of Karnae, for the 
construction of a sugar factory; a fine ancient 
tomb has also entirely disappeared under this 
process. Very earnest complaints are also 
made of the Prussian traveler Dr. Lepsius, for 
carrying away relics of antiquity., and for de¬ 
stroying others. The writer urges that if this 
process is continued Egypt will lose far more 
by the cessation of Engli.sh travel than she can 

gain in the value of material used.-Rcv.*M'. 

Kirby, distinguished as one of the first entorao- 
logists of the age, died at his residence in Suf¬ 
folk, July 4th, at the advanced ago of 91. He 
has left behind him several works of great ability 

and rcjiutation on his favorite science.-^It is 

stated tW the late Sir Robert Peel Icl't his pa¬ 
pers to Lord Mahon and Mr. Edward Cardwell 
M.P.——Among the deaths of the month we find 
that of an amiable man and accomplished writer. 
Mr. B. Simmons, wht^c name will be recollected 
as that of a frc(|ucnt contributor of lyrical poems 
of a high order to Blackwood's Magazine, and to 
several of the Annuals. Mr. Simmons, who held a 
situation in the Excise office, died July 19th. 
-Guizot, the eminent historian, on the mar¬ 
riage of his two daughters recently to descend¬ 
ants of the illustrious Hollander De Witt, was 
unable to give them any thing as marriage ^r- 
tions. Notwithstiuiding the eminent positions he 
has filled for so much of his life—positions which 
most men would have made the means of ac¬ 
quiring enormous wealth, Guizot is still poor. 
This fact alone furnishes at oneb evidence and 

illustration of his sterling integrity.-A new 

History of Spain, by St. Uilaikr, is in course 
of publication in Paris. He has been engaged 
upon it for a number of years, and it is said to 
be a work of great ability and learning. — 
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Levekuier, the French astronomer, has pub¬ 
lished a strong appeal in favor of throwing the 
electric telegraph open to the public in France, 
as it has been iir the United States. At pres¬ 
ent it is guarded by the government as a close 
monopoly. His paper contains a good deal of 
interesting matter in regard to this greatest of 

modern inventions.- Meinhold, the author 

of the “ Amber Witch,” has lately been fined 
and imprisoned for slandering a brother clergy¬ 
man. This is the second instance in which he 

has been convicted of this offense.-M. Guizot 

has addressed a long letter to each of the five 
classes of the Institute of France, to declare 
tliat he can not accept the candidateship offered 
him for a seat in the Superior Council of Public 

Instruction.-Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 

is to be a candidate for the House of Commons, 
with Colonel Sibthorpe, for Lincoln. He has a 
new play forthcoming for the Princess’s Theater. 

-Miss Stricki.asd has in preparation a 

series of volumes on the Queens of Scotland, as 
a companion to her interesting and successful 

work on the Queens of England.-Sir Francis 

Knowles has recently taken out a patent for 
producing iron in an improved form.” In blast¬ 
furnaces, as at present constructed, the ore, the 
flux, nnd combustibles, arc mixed together; and 
the liberated gases of the fuel in jure the quality 
of the iron, and cause great waste, in the sliajtc 
of sl.ag. By the new process the ore is to be 
kept separate from the sulphureous fuel in a 
compartment contrived for the purpose, in the 
centre of tlie furnace, where it will be in con¬ 
tact with peat only; and in this way the waste 
will be avoided, and a quality of metal will be 
prcnluccd fully equal to the best Swedish. The in- 
vcfltioii is likely to be one of considerable im])ort- 
ancc.——Professor Johnston, the distinguished 
I'inglish agriculturist, who visited thi.s country 
last year, and lectured in several of the princi¬ 
pal cities, at a late faniiors’ meeting in Bcr- 
wick.shirc. gave a general account of the state 
of agriculture in America, as it fell under his 
personal observation. He represented it in the 
Noriliern States as about what it was in Scot¬ 
land eighty or ninety years ago. The land in 
all New England ho .said had been exhausted 
I by bad farming, nnd even in the Western States 
the tendency of things was to the same result. 
Ho thought it would not bo long before ,\nicriea 
would bo utterly unable to export wheat to 
England in any largo quantity. 

Affairs in France arc still unsettled. The 
Government g«>es stcailily forward in the enact¬ 
ment of laws restraining the Press, forbidding 
free discussion among the people, diminishing 
popular rights and preparing the way, by all 
the, means in their power, for another revolution. 
The most explicit provisions of the Oonstiuilioii 
have been set aside and the government of the 
Republic is really more despotic than was that 
of Louis Philippe at any time during his reign. 
A warm debate occurred in the Assembly on the 
bill for restricting the liberty of the j>rcss. It 


commenced on the 8tb of Jnly^d gave occasion 
to a violent scene. M. Rouher, the Minbter 
of Justice, spoke of the Revolution of February 
as a “disastrous catastrophe,” which elicited 
loud demands from the opposition that he should 
be called to order. The President refused to 
call him to order and M. Girardin threatened to ° 
resign saying, that he would not sit in an assem¬ 
bly where such language was permitted. He 
did not resign, however, but his friends contented 
themselves with handing in a protest the next 
day which the President refused to receive. 
The debate then proceeded and an amendment 
was passed, 313 to 281, declaring that all lead¬ 
ing articles in journals..should be signed by the 
writers. On the 15th an amendment wa.s adopted 
that papers publishing a feuilleton should pay an 
additional tax of one centime beyond the ordinary' 
stamp duty. On the 16th the bill was finally 
passed by a vote of 390 to 265. 


From Portugal we learn that Mr. Clat, 
having failed to secure from the Portugueso 
government a compliance with the demands he 
was instructed to make, asked for bis pa-ssports 
nnd withdrew. The difficulty engages the atten¬ 
tion of the Psrtugucse Mini.ster at Washington, 
and the Department of State, and it is sappo.sed 
that it will bo amicably settled. No details of 
the negotiations in progress have been made 
public, hut it is understood that no doubt exists 
as to the result. 


In Gekxany the event of the month which 
excites most interest in this country, is tlie 
death of Neander. Our preceding pages con¬ 
tain a notice of his life, writings, and character, 
which renders any further mention here unneo- 

cssary.-At Berlin the Academy of Sciences 

has been hdlOing a sitting, according to its 
.statutes, in honor of the memory of Leibnitz. 
In tho course of the oration delivered on the 
occa.sion it was stated that, the 4th of August 
next being the 50lli anniversary of the admis¬ 
sion of Alexander von Humboldt as a member 
of tho Academy, it has been resolved, in cele¬ 
bration of the event, to place a marble bust of 
tho *■ Nestor of Science” in the looture-room of 
the Society. 

From Spain there is nothing of importanoe. 
The Queen, Isabella, gave birth to an heir, on 
the 13th of July, but it lived scarcely an hour, 
so that the Duchess of Moiitpeiisicr is still heir 
presumptive to tho throne. The Count of 
Jlontemolin has married a sister of the king of 
Naples, and tho Spanish minister, taking oflense, 
lias left that court. 


From Denmark there is intelligence of new 
hostilities. Tho Schleswig-Holstein difficulty, 
which was supposed to have been settled, has 
broken out afresh. Tho negotiations which 
had been in progress between the five great 
powers, were broken off by Pru.ssin, she declar¬ 
ing that neither Austria nor Prus.‘ia could ever 
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loss on both sides has been estimated at about 
7000 men in killed, mounded, and missing— 
of which the Holstein party say the greater 
share has fallen upon the Danes. Another en¬ 
gagement is said to have taken place on the 1st 
of August near Mohede, in which the Danes 
were defeated, with but slight loss on either 
side. The interference of the great powers is 
anticipated. 

From India and the East there is little news 
of interest. A terrible accident occurred at 
Benares on the 1st of May. A fleet of thirty 
boats, containing ordnance stores, was destroyed 
by the explosion of 3000 barrels of gunpowder 
with which they were freighted. Four hundred 
and twenty persons were killed on the spot, 
about 800 more were wounded, and a number 
of houses were leveled with the ground. The 
cause of the disaster remained unexplained, as 
not a human being was left alive who could tell 
the tale.-The city of Canton has been visit¬ 

ed with a severe fever which has been very de¬ 
structive, though it had spared the European 

An attack of their whole forcc,ooncentrated upon j factories.-The great Oriental diamond,seized 

the centre and right wing of the Holsteiners was ! by the British as part of the spoils of the Sikh 
more successful, and by bringing up a reserve, war, was presented to the Queen on the 3d of 
after ten or twelve hours hard flghting, they [July, having arrived from India a few days 
compelled the Holstein centre to give way, and ‘ before. It was discovered in the mines of Gol- 
by two o’clock the army was in full retreat, but conda three hundred years ago, and first bclong- 


: to oonsidetjing the provinces in question 
w parts of the Danish monarchy. The failure 
to agree upon satisfactory terms, Jed both parties 
to prepare for renewed hostilities, and a severe 
engagement took place on the 25th of July, be¬ 
tween the Danes and the Holsteiners, in which. 
* the latter were defeated. The field of action was 
Idstedt, a small village on the Flensbnrg road. 
The Danish army amounted to about 45,000 
men, commanded by General Von Krogh; the 
army of the Holsteiners to 28,000 only, com¬ 
manded at the centre by General Willisen, a 
Prussian volunteer; at the right by Colonel Von 
der Horst, also a Prussian, and at the^ left by 
Colonel Von der Taun,^a Bavarian officer, of 
cbivalrous courage and great impetuosity. 
The battle commenced at three o’clock in the 
morning with mi attack of the Danes on both 
Vkings of the enemy. They were very warmly 
received, and after the battle had lasted two or 
three hours, they made an assault upon the 
centre, with infantry, cavalry, and artillery at 
the same time. They were so strongly repulsed, 
however, that they wore compelled to retreat. ^ 


in good order. The Danes appear to have been 
either too fatigued or too indolent to follow up 
their advantage. The members of the Holstein 
government, who were in Schleswig, fled im¬ 
mediately to Kiel, on hearing the battle was 


ed to the Mogul emperor, the father of the great 
Aurungzebce. Its shape and size are like those 
of the pointed end of a hen’s egg; and its value 
is estimated at two millions of poqnds sterling. 
-News has been received of an insurrection 


lost; all the ofiicials also left the town; the against the Dutch government in the district of 
post-office was shut, the doors locked, and all Bantam. The insurgents attacked the town of 
business suspended. The battle was more san-! Anjear, in the Straits of Sunda, but, after b«rn- 

f iinary than that fought under the walls of | ing the houses, were driven back to their fast- 
rederica on the 6th of July Ihit year. The I nesses by the military. 
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in Mbuobiam. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and 

Fields. 12mo. pp. 216. 

Tbx impressive beauty of these touching 
lyrics proceeds, in a great degree, from the 
“ sad sinoerity” which so evidently inspired 
their composition, in memory of a youthful 
friend, who was distinguished for his rare early 
promise, his ripe and manifold accomplishments, 
and a strange, magnetic affinity with the genius 
of the author, these exquisite poems are the 
gushing expression of a heart touched and .soft¬ 
ened, but not enervated by deep sorrow. The 
poet takes a pensive delight in gathering up 
ever^cMBnorial of the brother of his afiections; 
his teems with all sweet and beautiful 

knagedhto show the tenderness of his grief; 
every object in external nature recalls the lost 
treasusa; until, after reveling in the luxury of 
wnUliitregains a serene tranquillity, with the 
laplM many years. With the exquisite pathos 
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that pervades this volume, there is no indulgence 
in weak and morbid sentiment. It is free from 
the preternatural gloom which so often makes 
elegiac poetry an abomination to every healthy 
intellect. The tearful bard does not allow him¬ 
self to bo drowned in sorrow, but draws from its 
pure and bitter fountains the sources of noble 
inspiration and earnest resolve. No one can 
read these natural records of a spirit, wounded 
but not crushed, without fresh admiration of tho 
rich poetical resources, the firm, ma.sculino in¬ 
tellect, and the unbounded wealth of feeling, 
which have placed Tennyson in such a lofty 
position among the living poets of England. 


Harper and Brothers have recently published 
The History of Darius, by Jacob Abbott, TAe 
English Language in its Elements and Forms, 
by Wii.LiAM C. Foweeb, Julia Howard, a Ro¬ 
mance, by Mrs. Martin Bei,i,, Five Years of a 
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Bwiter’s Lift in the Interior of South Africa, 
by R. G. CvMMiNG, Health, Dittaee, and Remedy, 

Gcobge Moobe, and Latter Day Pamphlets, 
Vo. viii., by Thomas Carltle. 

The History of Darias is one of Mr. Abbott’s 
popular historical series, written in the style of 
• easy and graceful idiomatic English (though not 
always free from inaccuracies), which give a 
pleasant flavor to all the productions of the 
author. In a neat preface, with which the 
volume is introduced, Mr. Abbott explains the 
reasons for the mildness and reserve with which 
he speaks of the errors, and oflen the crimes of 
the persons whose history be describes. He 
justifies this course, both on the ground of its 
intrinsic propriety, and of the authority of Scrip* 
tore, which, os he Justly observes, relates the 
narratives of crime “in a calm, simple, im¬ 
partial, and forbearing spirit, which leads us to 
condemn the sins, but not to feel a pharisaical 
resentment and wrath against the sinner.” The i 
present volume sets forth the leading facts in 
die life of Darius the Great with remarkable 
dearness and condensation, and can scarcely be 
too highly commended, both for the use of 
juvenile readers, and of those vdio wish to 
become acquainted with the subject, but who 
have not the leisure to pursue a more extended 
course of historical study. 

Professor Fowler’s work on the English 
Language is a profound treatise on the Philos- 
dphy of Grammar, the fruit of laborious and 
patient research for many years, and on addition 
of unmistakable value to our abundant philolog¬ 
ical treasures. It treats of the English Language 
ill its elements and forms, giving a copious history 
of its origin and development, and ascending to 
tho original principles on which its construction 
is founded. The work is divided into eight 
parts, each of which presents a difierent aspect 
of the subject, yet all of them, in their mutual 
correlation, and logical dependence, are intended 
to form a complete and symmetrical system. 
Wc are acquainted wdth no work on this subject 
which is better adapted for a text-book in col¬ 
legiate instruction, for which purpose it is 
especially designed by the author. At the 
same time it will prove an invaluable aid to 
more advanced students of the niceties of onr 
language, and may even bo of service to the 
most practiced writers, by showing them the 
raw material, in its primitive state, out of which 
they cunningly weave together their most fin¬ 
ished and beautiful fabrics. 

Julia Howard is the reprint of an Irish story 
of^exciting interest, w'hich, by its powerful 
delineation of paasinn, its bright daguerreotypes 
of character, and the wild intensity of its plot, 
must become a favorite with the lovers of high- 
wrought fiction. 

We have given a taste of Cummiuo’s Five 
Tears of a Hunter's Life in the last number of 
The New Monthly Magazine, from which it will 
be seen that the writer is a fierce, blood-thirsty 
Nimrod, whose highest ideal is found in the 
destruction of wild-beasts, and who relates his 
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adventures with the same eagerness of passion 
which led him to expatriate himself from the 
charms of English society in the tangled depths 
of the African forest. Eveiy page is redolent 
of gunpowder, and you almost hear the growl 
of the victim as he falls before the unerring shot 
of this mighty hunter. * 

Dr. Moore’s book on Health, Disease, and 
Remedy is a plain, practical, common-sense 
treatise on hygiene, without confinement in the 
harness of any of the modern apathies. His 
alert and cheerful spirit will prevent the increase 
of hypochondria by the perusal of his volume, 
and hi» directions are so clear and definite, that 
they can be easily comprehended even by the 
most nervous inv^id. Its purpose can not be 
more happily described than in the words of the 
author. “ It is neither a popular compendium 
of physiology, hand-book of physic, an art of 
healing made easy, a medical, guide-book, a 
domestic medicine, a digest of rad scraps on 
digestion, nor a dry reduction of a better book, 
but rather a running comment on a few prom¬ 
inent truths in medical science, viewed accord¬ 
ing to the writer’s own experience. The object 
has been to assist the unprofessional reader to 
form a sober estimate of Physic, and enable him 
to second tne physician’s efforts to promote 
health.” Dr. Moore’s habits of thought and 
expression are singularly direct, and he never 
leaves you at a loss for his meaning. 

We can not say so much for Carlyle, whose 
eighth number of Latter-Day Tracts, oit Jesuitism, 
brings that flaming and fantastic series to a close, 
with little detriment, we presume, to the public. 

Phillips, Samj»on, and Co. have published a 
critique on Carlyle, by Elizub Wright, the 
pungent editor of the Boston Chronotype, entitled 
Perforations of the “ Latter-Day Pamphlets, by 
one of the Eighteen Million Bores," in which he 
makes some effective hits, reducing the strongest 
positions of his opponent to impalpable powder. 

The Odd Fellows' 0^mng_/br 1851, published 
by Edward Walker, is the ninth volume of this 
bc<aatiful annual, and is issued with the earliest of 
its competitors for public favor. As a repre¬ 
sentative of the literary character of the Order, 
it is highly creditable to the Institution. Seven 
of the eleven illustrations are from original 
paintings by native artists. The frontispiece, 
representing the Marriage of Washington, ap¬ 
peals forcibly to the national sentiment, and is 
an appropriate embellishment for a work ded¬ 
icated to a large and increasing fraternity, whose 
principles arc in admirable harmony with those 
of our free institutions. 

Haw-Ho-Noo, or. Records of a Tourist, by 
Charles Lanman, published by Lippincoit, 
Grambo, and Co., under an inappropriate title, 
presents many lively and agreeable descriptions 
of adventures in various journeys in difierent 
parts of the United States. The author ha» a 
keen sense of tho beauties of nature, is always 
at homo in the forest or at tho side of the 
mountain stream, and tells all sorts of stories 
about trout, salmon, beavers maple-sugar, rat- 
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tie-snakes, and barbecues, with a heart-felt 
unction that is quite contagious. As a writer 
of simple narrative, his imagination sometimes 
outstrips bis discretion, but every one who reads 
his book will admit that he is not often surpassed | 
for the fresh and racy character of his anecdotes. 

* The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, published 
by Harper and Brothers, as our readers may 
judge I'rom the specimens given in a former 
number of this Magazine, is one of the most 
charming works that have lately been issued 
from the English press. Leigh Hunt so easily 
falls into the egotistic and ridiculous, that it is a 
matter of wonder how he has escaped from them 
to so great a degree in the present volumes. 
His vanity seems to have been essentially soft¬ 
ened by the experience of life, the asperities of 
bis nature greatly worn away, and his mind 
brought under the influence of a kindly and 
■genial humor. With his rare mental agility, 
his susceptibility to many-sided impressions, and 
his catholic sympathy with almost every phase 
of character and intellect, ho could not fail to 
have treasured up a rich store of reminiscences, 
and his personal connection with the most cel¬ 
ebrated lilcrary men of his day, gives them a 
spirit and flavor, which could not have been 
obtained by the mere records of tis individual 
bioirraphy. The work aliounds with piquant 
anecdotes of Coleridge, 'Wordsworth, Shellev’, By¬ 
ron, Keats, Lamb, llazlitt, and Moore—gives a 
iletailed exposition of Hunt’s connection with 
the Exaniiner, and his imprisonment for libel— 
ids re.sideneo in Italy—his return to Engbuid— 
and his various literary projects—and describes 
with the most childlike frankness the present 
'.late of his opinions and feelings on the rmmifold 
iuestions which have given a direction to bis 
intollectual activity through life. Whatever 
uiiprcssiens it may leave as to tho character of 
the authipi. there can be but one opinion as to 
the la.si;inuuon of his easy, .sprightly, gossiping 
style, and the interest which attaches to the 
literai'v ciules, whose folding-doors he not un- 
gracefully throws open. 

The United Stales Railroad Guide and Steam- 
Itoat Journul, by Holbrook and Comp-any, is one 
uf the best manuals for the use of travelers now 
issued by the monthly press, containing a great 
variety of valuable information, in a neat and 
jiortable form. 

Hints to Young J^n on the True Relation of 
the Sexes, liy John Waue, M.H., is a brie.f 
treatise, prepared by a distinguished scientific 
man of Boston, in which an important subject is 
' rented with delicacy, good sense, and an earnest 
spirit. It is published by Tappan, Whiitimorc, 
and Mason, Boston. 

Among the publications of the last month by 
Lipjiincoit. Grambo, and Company, is the Ins, 
•tii elegant illnminatcd souvenir, edited by I’ro- 
t'essor John S. Ha ax, and comprising Jitorarj'con- 
’ributions from distinguished American authors, 
several of whom, we notice, are from the 
ypiunger class of writers, who have already 
won a proud and enviable fame by the admir¬ 


able productions of their pens. In addition to 
the well-written preface by the Editor, wo 
observe original articles by SrouDARn, Borer, 
Caroline May, Alice Carey, Piiebe Carey, 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks, Mary SricNSEU Pease, 
EniTii May, Eliza A. Starr, Kate Campbell, 
and others, most of which are superior speci¬ 
mens of the lighter form of periodical literature. 
The volume is embellished with exquisite beauty, 
containing four brilliantly illuminated pages, and 
eight line engravings, executed in the highest 
style of London art. We are plcasi'd to wel¬ 
come so beautiful a work from the .spirited and 
intelligent house by which it is issued, as a 
promise that it will sustain the wcll-e.arnud 
reputation of the old establishment of Grigg, 
Elliot, and Co., of which it is the successor. 
The head of that firm, Mr. John Giiuid, we 
may take this occasion to remark, presents as 
striking a history as can be furnished by the 
records of bookselling in this country. Com¬ 
mencing life without the aid of any external 
facilities, and obtaining the highest cmiiicnee in 
his profession, by a long career of iniliistry, 
cntorpri.se, and ability, ho has retired from active 
business wkli an ample fortune, and the univer¬ 
sal c.stecm of a largo circle of friends. VVe trust 
that his future years may be as happy, as his 
busy life lias been exemplary and pro.s[ieroiis. 

George P. Putnam has jiublished Ihc Chron- 
ielc of the Conquest of Granada, by Wasiumi- 
TON luvi-No, forming the fourteenth volume of 
the beautiful revised edition of Ir\ing's collected 
works. Since the first publication of this ro¬ 
mantic prose-poem, the fictitious diess, in which 
the inventive fancy of the author bad tirraved 
the story, had been made ihe subject ol some¬ 
what stringent critieLsnij I'ray Antonio .’Vv!*' 
pida had been found to belong to a Spanish 
branch of the faniilv of Dieili'h'h Kniekerboeker; 
and doubts were thus ca.'.t over the eri'diinlity 
of the whole veracious elironielc. Mr. living 
extricates himself from the dileiriina with his 
usual graceful ingenuity. In a eharaeteiistie 
note to this edition, he exjdaiiis the. cireiim- 
sfanees in wliii-h the history had its origin, and 
shows conclusively that whatever dimness may 
be thrown over the identity of the worthy Fray 
Antonio, the work it-clf was constructed from 
authentic docunicnts, and is faithful in all its 
essential points to historical fact. AVliilc occu¬ 
pied at Jladrid in writing the life of Columbus, 
Mr. Irving was strongly imprcs.sed with the 
rich materials presented by the war of Gitiiiada, 
for a eompusition which should blend the inter¬ 
est of romance with the fidelity of history. 
Alive as he always is to jncluresquo cflec{,' hu 
was struck with the contrast presented liy the 
combatants of Oriental and European creeds, 
costumes, and manners; with the liairbrained 
enterprises, chivalrie advoiilures, and wild forays 
through mountain regions; and with the moss- 
trooping assaults on cliflf-built castles and ('rag¬ 
ged fortrcsse.s, whieh suceccdcd each other with 
dazzling brilliancy and variety. Fortunately in 
the vvcll-Etored libraries of Madrid, he bad ac- 
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Ma^^to o(q>»u aB<t aathentio chronielM, of^l 
ia manasoript, written at the time by 
newea, and in some instanoest by pereons wjha 
had been aotnally engaged ia the soenes de* 
soilbed. At a snbaequent period, aiUir oom> 
plating the Life ef Cotombas, he made an ex> 
tenaive tow in Aadnlnaia, viaiting the ruuu of 
the Mooriah towna, fortresses, and oasUes, end 
the wild mountain iwases, which had been the 
principal theatre of the war, and passing some 
time in the stately old palace of the AU^bra, 
the once fevorite abode of the Moorish mon- 
arofaa. With this preparation, he finished the 
manntoript of which im had already drawn up 
the general oatline, ad(^itHig the fiction of a 
Spanish monk as the chronicler of the history. 
By this innocent strati^em, Mr. Irving intended 
to personify in Fray Antonio the monkish zealots 
who made themselves busy in the campaigns, 
marring the chivalry of the camp by the bigotry 
of the cloister, and exulting in every act of in¬ 
tolerance toward the Moors. 

This ingenious explanation will give a fresh 
interest to the present edition. The costume 
of the garmlouB Agapida is still retained, al¬ 
though the narrative is reduced ibore strictly 
within historical bounds, and is enriched with 
new facts that have been recently brought to 
light by the erudite researches of Alcdntara and 
other diligent explorers of this romantic field. 
With excellent taste, the publisher has issued 
this volume in a style of typographical elegance 
not unworthy the magnificent paragraphs of the 
golden-mouthed author. 

ITie Life and Times of General John Lamb, 
by Isaac Q Leakf, published at Albany by J. 
Mansell, is an impoitant contribution to the his¬ 
tory of the Revolution, compiled from oiiginal 
documents, many of which possess great interest. 

Progress in the Northiecst is the title of the 
Annual Discourse delivered before the Historical 
Society of Ohio, by the President, William D 
Gallagher, and published by H. W. Derby and 
Co, Cincinnati. It gives a rapid description of 
the progress of cultuation and improvement in 
the Northwestern portion of the United States, 
showing the giant steps which have been taken, 
especially within the last twenty years, on that 
broad and fertile domain. The condiiions of 
future advancement are also discussed in die 
spirit of philosophical anal}'sis, and with occa¬ 
sional touches of genuine eloquence. 

Edward Everlit’s Oration at the Celebra¬ 
tion of the Battle of Bunker Hill, published by 
Redding and Co., Boston, describes some of the 
leading incidents in that opening scene of the 
American Revolution, and is distinguished for 
the rhetorical felicity, the picturesque beauty 
of expression, and the patriotic enthusiasm 
which have given a w'ide celebrity to the anni¬ 
versary perfift'manoes of the author. Its fiow- 
ing melody of style, combined with the impress¬ 
ive tones and graceful manner of the speaker, 
enables ns to imagine the efiect which is said to 
have been produced by its delivery. The ability 
exhibited in Mr. Everett’s expressive and lu- 
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I'minoos narrative, tfdeyoted^o an elaborate his- 
torioal oott^positiOB, 'trodU leave him with but 
few rivals in tbfe d^rtment of literature. 

Oration befi^e the JRhi Beta Kappa Society 
of Harvard Uaiiversity, by Twotbt Walker, 
published by James Munroe and Co., Boston, 
a temperate discussion of the Reform Spirit of 
the day, abounding in saintary cautions and ju- 
dieious discriminations. The style ci the Ora¬ 
tion savors more of llie man of aflairs tbair of 
the practical writer, and its good sense and 
moderate tone must have commended it to fee 
cultivated audience before which it was deliv- 
ared. * 

The Poemem the jSmeriean Legend, by Batabd 
Taylor, pronounced on fee same occasion, and 
published by John Bartlett, Cambridge, is a 
graceful portraiture of the elements of romance 
and poetry in the traditions of our country, and 
contains passages of uncommon energy of versi¬ 
fication, expressing a high order of moral and 
patriotic sentiment. His allusion to the special 
legends of difierent localities are very felicitous 
in their tone, and fee tribute to the character of 
the lamented President is a fine instance of the 
condensation and forcible brevity which Mr. 
Taylor commands with eminent success. 

A useful and seasonable work, entitled Eu¬ 
rope, Peat and Preeent, by Francis H Unoe- 
wiTTER, LL D., has been issued by G. F. Put¬ 
nam, which will be found to contain a mass oi 
information, carefully arranged and lygested, of 
great service to the student of European Geog- 
laphy and History. The author, who is a native 
German, has published several extensive geo¬ 
graphical works in his own country, which have 
given him the reputation of a sound and accurate 
scholar in that department of research. He ap¬ 
pears to hara made a faithful and discriminating 
use of the ^undant materials at his command, 
and has produced a w'ork which can not fail to 
do him credit in his adopted land. 

The Jlrehiteclure of Country Houses, by A. J. 
Downino, published by D. Appleton and Co., is 
from the pen of a writer whose former produc¬ 
tions entitle him to the rank of a standard 
authority on the attractive subject of the present 
volume. Mr. Downing has certainly some un¬ 
common qualifications for the successful accom¬ 
plishment of his task, which requires no less 
practical experience and knowledge than a sound 
and cultivated taste. He is familiar with the 
best publications of previous authois, his pur¬ 
suits have led him to a thorough appreciation 
of the wants and capabilities of country life; he 
has been trained by the constant influence of 
rural scenes, and with an eye keenly suscept¬ 
ible to the effect of piopoition and form, he 
brings the refinements of true culture and the 
suggestions of a Mgilant common-sense to the 
improvement of Rural Architecture, which he 
wishes to see in harmony with the grand and 
beautiful scenery of this country. His remarks 
in the commencement of the volume, with re¬ 
gard to the general significance of architecture 
are worthy of profound attention. A due ob- 
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wnMiM eC'^<prJ|ioijple6, whioh he eloquently 
Vlti ymuld resoue the fine locelities for 
whj^^jjiiliire has done so jnucb frcnn the mon^ 
•Met^M' in wood ud 'brick tntb which they 
so often deformed. His discussion of the 
fmterials and inodes of construction are of great 
pnotioal value. With the abundance of designs 
which he presents, for every Myle of rural build* 
ing, and ^e careful estimates of the expense, 

. no‘One who proposes to erect a house m tiie 
country can fail to derive great advantage from 
consulting his welLwritten and interesting pages. 

Tallis, Willoughby, & Co. are pubUshing as 
serials the Mventura of Don Qtiixitfe,*trBn8> 
lated by Jarvis, and thi^ Compl^U Work$ of 
Shaktpeart, edit^ by James ObojUaRd Hau.!* 
WELL. The Don Quixote is a ^eap edition, 
embellished with wood cuts by Tony Johannot. 
The Shakspeare is illustrated with steel engrav* 
ings by R^ers, Heath, Fioden, and Wdker, 
from designs by Henry Warren, Edward Cor* 
bould, and other English artists who are favor¬ 
ably known to the public. It is intended that 
this edition shall contain all the writings ascrilied 
to the immortal dramatist, without distinction, 
including not only the Poems and well-authen¬ 
ticated Plays, but also the Plays, of doubtful 
origin, or of which Shakspeare is supposed to 
have been only in part the author. 

Herrraan J. Meyer, a German publisher in 
this city, is issuing an edition of Meyer’s 
Uhivermnf. a splendid pictorial work, which is 
to appear in monthly parts, each containing four 
engravings on steel, and twelve of them making 
an annual volume with forty-eight plates. They 
consist of the most celebrated views of natural 
scenery, and of rare works of art, selected from 
prominent objects of interest in every part of the 
globe. The first number contains an engraving 
of Bunker ilili Monument, the Ecole NationaU 
at Paris, Rousseau’s Hermitage at Montmoren¬ 
cy, and the Koval Palace at Munich, besides a 
well-executed vignette on the title-page and 
cover. The letter-press descriptions by the 
author are retained in the original language, 
which, in a professed American edition, is an 
injudicious arrangement, serving to limit the 
circulation of the work, in a great degree, to 
Germans, and to those familiar with the German 
language. 

Mrs. Crowe’s Nieht Side if Nature, pub¬ 
lished by J. S. Redfimd, is another contribution 
to the literature of Ghosts and Ghost-Seers, 
which, like the furniture and costume of the 
middle ages, seems to bo coming into fashion 
with many carious amateurs of novelties. The 
reviving taste for this kind of speculation is a 
sif^ular feature of the age, showing the preva- 
of a dissatisfied and restless skepticism, 
rather than an enlightened and robust faith in 
spiritual realities. Mrs. Crowe is a decided, 
though gentle advocate of the preternatural 
character of the marvelous phenomena, of which 
probably every country and ago presents a more 
Or less extended hword. She has collected a 
large mass of incidents, which have been sup- 


pmed to bear upon fiie eubjeet, many of wl^h 
wore communicated to her on pwsonaJ authority, 
'Md were first brought to the notice of the pub¬ 
lic in her volume. She has pursued her re¬ 
searches, with incredible industry, into the 
traditions of various nations, rnaking free use of 
the copious erudition of the Germans in this 
department, and arranging the facts or legends 
she has obtained with a certain degree d* his¬ 
torical criticism, that givai a value to her work 
as an illustration of national belnfs, without ref¬ 
erence to its character as a horiiu licaa of 
weird and marvelous stories. In point of style, 
her volume is unexceptionable; its spirit is 
modest and reverent; it can not be justly accused 
of superstition, though it betrays a womanly 
instinct for the supernatural: and without being 
imbued with any love of dogmas, breathes an 
unmisukable atmosphere of parity and religious 
trust. The study of this subject can not be 
recommended to the weak-minded and timorous, 
but an omnivorous digestion may find a whole¬ 
some exercise of its capacity in Mrs. Crowe’s 
tough revelations. 

A volume of Discourses, entitled Chrietian 
Thoughts otf Life, by Henry Gii,E8, has been 
published by Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, Boston, 
consisting of a series of elaborate essays, in¬ 
tended to gather into a compact form some 
fri^ments of morsd experience, and to give a 
certain record and order to the authors desul¬ 
tory studies of man’s interior life. Among the 
subjects of which it treats are The Worth of 
Life, the Continuity of Life, the Djscipline of 
Life, Weariness of Life, and Mystery in Religion 
and in Life. The views presented by Mr. Giles 
are evidently the fruit of profound personal re¬ 
flection ; they glow with the vitality of ex|ie:i- 
cncc; and in their tender and [dcading eloquence 
will doubtless commend themselves to many 
human sympathies. Mr. Giles has been hitherto 
most favorably known to the public in this 
country, as a brilliant rhetorician, and an orig¬ 
inal and piquant literary critic; in the pro.sent 
volume, he displays a rare mastery of ethical 
analysis and deduction. 

W. Phillips & Co., Cincinnati, have issued an 
octavo volume of nearly seven hundred pages, 
composed of Lectures on the Jimerican Eclectic 
System of Surgery, by Benjamin L. Hill, M.D., 
Vi’ith over one hundred illustrative engravings. 
It is based on the principles of the medical sys¬ 
tem of which the author is a distinguished prac¬ 
titioner. 

The National Temperance Offering, edited by 
S. F. Cary, and published by R. Yandien, is got 
up in an expensive style, and is intended as a 
gift-book worthy the patronage of the advocates 
of the Temperance Reform. In addition to a 
variety of contributions both in prose and poetiy 
from several able writers, it contains biograph¬ 
ical sketches of some distinguished Temperance 
men, accompanied with their portraits, among 
whom we notice Rev. Dr. Beecher, Horace 
Greeley, John H. Hawkins, T. P. Hunt, and 
others. 



Fi». 1 .—Promenade Dress. 


Fig. 2.—Costume for a Young Lady. 


F 1 A DRESS of a beautiful lavender taffeta*, the front of the skirt 

trinimod with folds of Iho same, confined at reffular distances with seven flutes 
of lavender gauze ribbon, put on the reverse of the folds; a double fluted frilling, rather narrow, 
encircles the opening of the body, which is made high at the back, and closed in the front with 
a fluting of ribbon similar to that on the skirt; dtmi-long sleeves, cut up in a kind of wave at the 
back, so as to show the under full sleeve of spotted white muslin. Chemisette of fulled muslin, 
confined with bands of needle-work. Scarf of white China crape, beautifully embroidered, and 
finished with a deep, while, silk fringe. Drawn capote of pink crape, adorned in the interior with 
half-wreaths of green myrtle. 

Fig. 2. Costume for a Young Lady. —A dress of white barege trimmed with three deep 
vandyked flounces put on close to each other; high body, formed of worked inlet, finished with 
a stand-up row round the throat; the sleeves de.sccnd os low as the elbow, where they are finished 
with two deep frillings, vandyked similar to the flounoes. Half-long gloves of straw-colored kid, 
surmounted with a bracelet of black velvet. Drawn capote of white crape, adorned with clusters 
ofjlhe rote de matt both in the interior and exterior. Pardesms of pink glare silk, trimmed with 
three frillings of the same, edged with a narrow silk fringe, w'hich also forms a heading to the 
same; over each hip is a trimming en tahlier formed of the fringe; short sleeves, trimmed with 
one fulling edged with fringe; those sleeves are of the same piece as the cape, not cut separate ; 
the trimming over the top of the arms being similar to that under, and formed al.so of fringe; this 
parde**u» is perfectly round in its form, and only closes ju.st upon the front of the waist. 

Morning Cafs which are slightly ornamented, vary more in the way in which they are trimmed, 
than in the positive form; some being trimmed with rhicorir*. wTcaths of gauze ribbon, JSr knobs 
of ribbon edged with a festooned open-work encircling a simple round of tulle, or what » peSAiajM 
prettier, a cluster of lace. A pretty form, differing a little from the monotonous round, is coiai. 
posed of a round forming a star, the points boing cut olT; these points are brought close together, 
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and an enoiroled -v^th a narrow bavolet, the front part being formed so as to descend just below 
the ears, approaching somewhat to the appear* 


anee of the front of a capote. A prettjr style 
of morning cap are those made of India muslin, 
a petit papillon, flat, edged with a choice Mech* 
lace, and having dirce ricochets and a bunch 
of fancy ribbon placed upon each side, from 
which depend the brides or strings. Others 
are extremely pretty, made of the applique 
lace, rich Mechlin, or needlework, and are some¬ 
times ornamented with flowers, giving a light¬ 
ness to their appearance. 
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Fio. 4. Morning 
Costume. — Dre-ss and 
pardessus of printed 
cambric mm^in, the 
pattern consisting of 
wreaths and bouquets 
of flowers. Jupon of 
plain, a'hite cambric 
muslin, edged with a 
border of rich open nee¬ 
dlework. The sleeves 
of the pardes.sus are 
gathered up in front of 
the arm. The white 
undcr-sleeves, which do 
not descend to the wrists, 
are finished by two rows 
of vandyked needlework. 
A small needlework c8l- 
lar. Lace caji of the 
round form, placed very 
backward on the head, 
and trimmed with full 
eotjups of pink and green 
ribbon at each ear. 


Fig. 4.—Morning Costumr. 
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[FYom Ihe Eclpctir Revicw.l 

WORDSWORTH—HIS CHARACTER 
AND GENIUS. 

I N a late article on Southey, we alluded to 
the .solitary position of Wordsworth in that 
lake country where ho once shone the brightest 
staw»in a large galaxy. Since then, the star of 
Jove, so beautiful and large, has gone out in 
darkness—the greatest laureate of England has 
expired—the intensest, most unique, and most 
pure-minded of our poets, with the single ex¬ 
ceptions of Milton and Cowper, is departed. 
And it were losemajesty against his mighty 
shade not to pay it our tribute while yet his, 
memory, and the grass of his grave, are green. 

It is singular, that only a few months have 
elapsed since the great antagonist of his literaiy 
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fame—Lord Jeffrey (who, we understand, per- 
sisted to the last in his ungenerous and unjust 
estimate), left the bench of human, to appear 
at the bar of Divine justice. Seldom has the 
death of a celebrated man produced a more 
powerful impression in his own city and circle, 
and a less powerful impression on the wi^e 
horizon of the world. In truth, ho had outlived 
himself. It had been very different had he 
passed aw'ay thirty years ago, when the “ Edin¬ 
burgh Review” was in the plenitude of its influ¬ 
ence. As it was, he disappeared like a star at 
midnight, whose descent is almost unnoticed 
while the whole heavens are white with glory, 
not like a sun going down, that night may come 
over Ihe earth. One of the acutest, most ao- 
complished, most WEurm-hearted, and generous 
of men. Jeffrey wanted that stamp of nniver- 
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sallity, that highc«)t order of genius, that depth 
af insight, and that simple directness of purpose, 
not to speak of that moral and religious conse¬ 
cration, which “give the world assurance of a 
man.” He was the idol of Edinburgh, and the 
rpride of Scotland, because he condensed in him¬ 
self those qualities which the modern Athens 
has long been accustomed to covet and admire 
—teste and talent rather than genius—subtlety 
oTappreciation rather thaii power of origination— 
the logical understanding rather than the inven¬ 
tive insight—and because his name had sounded 
out to the ends of the earth. But nature and 
man, not Edinburgh Castle, or the Grampian 
Hills merely, might be rummoned to mourn in 
Wordsworth's departure the loss of one of their 
truest high-priesls, who had gazed into some 
of the deepest secrets of the one, and echoed 
some of the loftiest aspirations of the other. 

To soften such grief, however, there comes 
in the reflection, that the task of this great poet 
had been nobly discharged. . He had given the 
world assurance, full, and heaped, and running 
over, of what he meant, and of what wa-s meant 
by him. While the premature departure of a 
Schiller, a Byron, or a Keats, gives u.s emotions 
similar to those wherewith we would behold 
the crescent moon,■hatched away a.s by some 
“insatiate archer,” up into the Infinite, ere it 
grew into it.s full glory—Wordsworth, like Scott, 
Goethe, and Southey, w’as permitted to fill his 
full and broad sphere. 

What Wordsw’orth’s mis^on was, may be, 
perhaps, understood through some previous re¬ 
marks upon his great mistress—Nature, as a 
poetical personage. 

There are three methods of contemplating 
nature. These are the material, the shadowy, 
and the mediatorial. The materi^ist looks upon 
it as the great and only reality. It is a vast 
solid fact, for ever burning and rolling around, 
below and above him. The idealist, on the 
contrary, regards it as a .shadow—a mode of 
mind—the infinite projection of his own thought. 
The man who stands between the two extremes, 
looks on nature as a great, but not ultimate or 
everlasting scheme of mediation, or compromise, 
between pure and absolute spirit and humanity 
—adumbrating God to man, and bringing man 
near to God. To the materiali.st, there is an 
altar, star-lighted%heaven-high, but no God. 
To the idealist, there is a God. but no altar. 
He who bolds the theory of mediation, has the 
Great Spirit as his God, and the universe as the 
altar on w’hich he presents the gift of his poet¬ 
ical (wo do not .speak at present so much of his 
theological) adoration. 

It mast be obvious, at once, which *)f those 
three views of nature is the most poetical. It 
is surely that which keeps the two principles of 
spirit and matter distinct and unconfounded— 
preserves in their proper relations—the soul and 
the body of things—God within, and without the 
garment by which, in Goethe’s grand thought, 
“ we see him by.” While one party deify, and 
another destroy matter, the third impregnate, 


without identifying it w’ith the Divine pres¬ 
ence. 

The notions suggested by this view, which is 
that of Scripture, are exceedingly comprehen¬ 
sive and magnificent. Nature becomes to the 
poet’s eye “ a great tkeet let down from God out 
of heaven," and in which there is no objeot 
“common or unclean.” The purpose and the 
Being above cast such a grandeur over the pet¬ 
tiest or barest objects, as did the fiery piilar 
upon the sand, or the shrubs of the howling 
desert of its march. Every thing becomes val¬ 
uable when looked upon as a communication 
from God, imperfect only from the nature of the 
material used. What otherwise might have 
been concluded discard.s, now appear only stam¬ 
merings or whisperings in the Divine voice; 
thorns and thistles spring above the primeval 
curse, the “meanest flow'er that blows” gives 

“Thoughts thst do often lio too deep for tears." 

The creation is neither undnly exalted nor con¬ 
temptuously trampled under-foot, but maintains 
its dignified position, as an embassador from 
the Divine King. The glory of something far 
beyond association—that of a divine and per¬ 
petual presence—is shed over the landscape, 
and its golden-drops arc spilled upon the stars. 
Objects the most diverse—the cradle of the 
child, the wet hole of fho centipede, tho bod of 
the corpse, and the lair of the earlhcjuiike, the 
nest of the lark, and the crag on which sits, 
half a.slecp, tho dark vulture, digesting blood— 
are all clothed in a light the same in kind, 
though varying in degree— 

"A light which never was on aea or shore." 

In the poetry of tho Hebrews, accordingly, 
tho locusts arc God’s “great army;"—the 
winds arc his mcs.senger.s, the thunder his voice, 
the lightning a “ fiery stream going before him,” 
the moon his witness in the heavens, the sun a 
strong man rejoicing to run his race—all crea¬ 
tion is I’ouscd and starlled into life through him 
—its every beautiful, or dire, or .strange shape in 
tho earth or the sky, is God's movable tent; the 
place where, for a season, his honor, his beauty, 
his strength, and his Justice dwell—the tenant 
not degraded, and inconceivuhlc dignity being 
added to the abode. 

His mere “tent,” however—for while the 
great and the infinite arc thus connected with 
the little and the finite, the subordination of tho 
latter to the former is always maintaincil. The 
most magnificent objects in nature are hut tho 
mirrors to God’.s face—the .scafTolding to his fu¬ 
ture purposc.s; and, like mirrors, are to w’ax dim; 
and, like seafiblding, to be removed. The great 
sheet is to be received up again into heaven. 
The heavens and the earth are to pa.s.s away, 
and to be succeeded, if not by r. purely nicntal 
economy, yet by one of a more spiritual mate¬ 
rialism. compared to which the former shall no 
more bo remembered, neither come into mind. 
Those frightful and fantastic forms -of animated 
life, through which God’s glory seems to shine 
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with a struggle, and but faintly, shall disappear I 
—nay, the worlds which bore, and sheltered' 
them in their rugged dens and caves, shall flee 
from the face of the regenerator. “ A milder 
day” is to dawn on the universe—the refine¬ 
ment of matter is to keep pace with the eleva¬ 
tion of mind. Evil and sin are to he eternally 
banished to some Siberia of space. The word 
of the poet is to be fulfilled, 

“And one eternal spring encircles all!” 

The mediatorial purpose of creation, fully sub¬ 
served, is to be abandoned, that we may sec 
“ eye to eye,” and that God may be “ all in all.” 

That such views of matter—its present min¬ 
istry—the source of its beauty and glory—^and 
its future destiny, transferred from the pages of 
both Testaments to those of our great moral 
and religious poets, have deepened some of their 
profoundcst, and swelled some of their highest 
strains, is unquestionable. Such prospects as 
were in Milton's eye, when he sung, 

“ Thy Saviour and thy Lord 
Last in the clouds from heaven to be revealed. 

In glory of the Father to dissolve 

l^atan with li.s perverted world; then raise 

From the conflagrant mass, purged and refined, 

New heavens, new earth, ages of endless date," 

may be found in Thomson, in his closing Hymn 
to the Seasons, in Coleridge’s “Religious Mus- i 
ings,” (in Shelley’s “ Prometheus” oven, but 
perverted and disguised), in Bailey's “ Festus'’ 
(cumbered and entangled with his religions 
theory); and more rootcdly, although less theo¬ 
logically, than in all the rc.st, in the poetry of 
Wordsworth. 

The secret of Wordsworth’s profound and 
peSuliar love for Nature, even in her meaner 
and minuter forms, may lie, perhaps, here. 
De Quincey seeks for it in a peculiar conforma¬ 
tion of the eye, as if he actually did see more in 
the object than other men—in the rose a richer 
rail, in the sky a deeper azure, in the broom a 
yellower gold, in the sun a more dazzling ray, 
in the sea a finer foam, and in the star a more 
sparkling splendor, than oven Nature's own 
“sweet and cunning” hand put on; but the 
critic has not sought to explain the rationale of 
this peculiarity. Mere acuteness of vision it 
can not have been, else the eagle might have 
fdt, though not written, “The Excursion”— 
else the fact is not accountable why many of 
weak sight, such as Burke, have been rapturous 
admirers of Nature; and so, till we learn that 
Mr. De Quincey has looked through Words¬ 
worth’s eyes, we must call this a mere fancy. 
Huzlitt again, and others since, have accounted 
for the phenomenon by association—but this 
fails, wo suspect, fully to explain the deep, 
native, and brooding passion in question—a 
passion which* instead of being swelled by the 
associations of after life, rose to full stature in 
youth, as “Tintern Abbey” testifies. One 
word of his own, perhaps, better solves the 
mystery—it is the one word “ consecration ” — 
“ The eanneracion and the poet's dream.” 


His eye had been anointed with oye-salve, and 
he saw, as his poet-predecessors hod done, the 
temple in which he was standing, heard in every 
breeze and ocean biUow the sound of a temple- 
service, and felt that the grandeur of the ritual, 
and of its recipient, threw the shadow of their* 
greatness upon every stone in the corners of the 
edifice, and upon every eft crawling along its 
floors. Reversing the miracle, ho saw “trees 
as men walking”—heard the speechless sing, 
and, in the beautiful thought of “ the Roman,” 
caught on his ear the fragments of a “divine 
soliloquy,” filling up the pauses in a universal 
anthem. Hence the tumultuous, yet awful joy 
of his youthful feelingh to Nature. Hence his 
estimation of its lowliest features; for does not 
every bush and troe appear to him a “ pillar in 
the temple of his G^?” The leaping fish 
pleases him, because its “ cheer ” in the lonely 
tarn is of praise. The dropping of the earth on 
the coffin lid, is a slow and solemn psalm, min¬ 
gling in austere sympathy with the raven’s 
croak, and in his “ Power of sound ” ho proceeds- 
elaborately to conden.se all those varied voices, 
high or low, soft or harsh, united or discordant, 
into one crushing chorus, like the choruses of 
Haydn, or heaven. Nature undergoes no 
outward change to his eye, but undergoes a far 
deeper transfiguration to his spirit—as she 
stands up in the white robes, and with the 
sounding psalmodies of her mediatorial office, 
between him and the Infinite I AM. • 

Never must th^ feeling be confounded with 
Pantheism. All docs not seem to him to be 
God, nor even (strictly speaking) divine; but 
all seems to be immediately /rom God—rushing 
out from him in being, to rush instantly back to 
him in service and praise. Again the natal 
dew of the fi®:t morning is seen lying on bud 
and blade, and the low voice of the first even¬ 
ing's song becomes audible again. Although 
Coleridge in his youth was a Spinozist, Words¬ 
worth seems at once, and forever, to have re¬ 
coiled from even his friend’s eloquent version 
of that crecdless creed, that baseless foundation, 
that system, through the phenomenon of which 
look not the bright eyes of Supreme Intelligence, 
but the blind face of irresponsible and infinite 
necessity. Shelley himself—with all the power 
his critics attribute to him of painting night, 
animating Atheism, and giving strange loveli¬ 
ness to annihilation—has failed in redeeming 
Spinoza’s theory from the reproach of being as 
hateful as it is false; and there is no axiom we 
bold more strongly than this—that the theory 
which can not he rendered poetical, can not be 
true. “ Beauty i.s truth, and truth is beauty,’' 
said poor Keats, to whom time, however, was 
not granted to come down from the first glowing 
generalization of his heart, to the particular 
creeds which his ripened intellect would have, 
according to rejected or received. 

Nor, although Wordsworth is a devoted lover 
of Nature, down to what many consider the 
very blots—or, at least, dashes and commas in 
her page, is he blind to the fact of her transient 
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character. The ’power he worships has his 
“dwelling in the light of setting suns,” bat 
that dwelling is notjiis everlasting abode. For 
earth, and the universe, a “ milder day ” (words 
certifying their trnth by their simple beauty) is 
<n store when “the monuments" of human 
weakness, folly, and evil, shall “all be over¬ 
grown." He sees afar off the great spectacle 
of Nature retiring before God; the embassador 
giving place to the King; the bright toys of 
this nursery—sun, moon, earth, and stars—put 
away, like childish things; the symbols of the 
Infinite lost in the Infinite itself; and thpngh he 
could, on the Saturday evening, bow before the 
midnight mountains, aniF midnight heavens, he 
could also, on Uie Sabbath morn, in Rydal 
church, bow as profoundly before the apostolic 
word, “ All these things shall be dissolved." 

With Wordsworth, as with all great poets, 
his poetical creed passes into his religious. It 
is the same tune with variations. But we con¬ 
fess that, in his case, we do not think the varia¬ 
tions equal. The mediation of Nature be under¬ 
stands, and has beautifully represented in hi.s 
poetry; but that higher mediation of the Divine 
Man between man and the Father, doe.s not lie 
fully or conspicuously on his page.* A believer 
in the mystery of godliness be unquestionably 
was; but he seldom preached it. Christopher 
North, many years ago, in “ Blackwood,’’ 
doubted if there were .so much as a Bible in 
poor MsAgaret's cottage (Excursion). We 
doubt so, too, and have not found much of the 

true cross" among all bis trees. The thcolo- 
gians divide prayer into four parts—adoration, 

I hanksgiving, confession, and fjetition. Words¬ 
worth stops at the second. No where do 
we find more solemn, sustained, habitual, and 
worthy adoration, than in his writings. The 
tone, too, of all his poems, is a calm thanks¬ 
giving, like that of a long blue, cloudless sky, 
coloring, at evening, into the hues of more fiery 
praise. But he does not weep like a penitent, 
nor supplicate like a child. Such feelings seem 
suppre.ssed and folded up as far-off storms, and 
the traces of past tempests arc succinctly inclosed 
in the algebra of the silent evening air. And 
hence, like Milton’s, his poetry has rather tended 
to foster the glow of devotion in the loftier 
spirits of the rac^—previously taught to adore 
—^than like that orCowper and Montgomery, to 
send prodigals back to their forsaken homes; 
Davids, to cry, “Against thee only have 1 
sinned;” and Peters, to shriek in agony, “ Lord, 
.save us, we perish.” 

To pass from the essential poetic element in 
a writer of genius, to bis artistic skill, is a felt, 
yet nece.ssary descent—like tlie painter com¬ 
pelled, after sketching the man’s countenance, 
to draw his dress. And yet, as of some men 
and women, the very dress, by its simplicity, 
elegance, and unity, seems fitted rather to garb 
ihe soul than the body—seems the soul made 
visible—so is it with the style and manner of 
many great poets. Their speech and music 
without are as inevitable as their genius, or as | 


the song forever sounding within their souls. 
And why ? The whole ever tends to beget a 
whole—the large substance to cast its deep, yet 
delicate shadow—the divine to be like itself in 
the human, on which its seal is set. So it is 
with Wordsworth. That profound simplicity— 
that clear obscurity—^that night-like noon—^tbat 
noon-like night—that one atmosphere of over¬ 
hanging Deity, seen weighing upon ocean and 
pool, mountain and mole-hill, forest and flower 
—that pellucid depth—^that entireness of pur¬ 
pose and fullness of power, connected with frag¬ 
mentary, willful, or even weak execution—that 
humble, yet proud, precipitation of himself, 
Anticus-like, upon the bosom of simple scenes 
and simple sentiments, to regain primeval vigor 
—that obscure, yet lofty isolation, like a tarn, 
little in size, but elevated in site, with few visi¬ 
tors, but with many stars—^that Tory-Radical- 
ism, Popish-Protestantism, philosophical Chris¬ 
tianity, which have rendered him a glorion.s 
riddle, and made Shelley, in despair of finding it 
out, exclaim, 

“ No Deist, and no Christiitn be, 

Whig, no Tory, 
lie got so subtle, that to be 
Ifothing was all his glory,”— , 

all such apparent contradictions, but real unities, 
in his ]>oelicaI and moral creed and charBcter, 
are fully expressed in his lowly but aspiring 
language, and the simple, elaborate architecture 
of his verse—every stone of which is lifted up 
by the strain of strong logic, and yet laid to 
music; and, above all, in the choice of his sub¬ 
jects, which range, with a free and easy motion, 
up from a garden spade and a village drum, to 
the “celestial visages” which darkened at the 
tidings of man’s fall, and to the “ organ of eter¬ 
nity," which sung pmans over his recovery. 

We sum up what we have further to .say of 
Wordsworth, under the items of his works, hi.s 
life and character, his death; and shall close by 
inquiring. Who is worthy to be his successor? 

His works, covering a large space, and 
abounding in every variety of excellence and 
style, assume, after all, a fragmentary aspect. 
They are true, simple, scattered, and strong, as 
blocks torn from the crags of Helvellyn, and 
lying there “ low, but mighty still." Few even 
of his ballads are wholes. They leave too 
much untold. They are far too suggestive to 
satisfy. From each poem, however rounded, 
there .streams off a long train of thought: like 
the tail of a comet, which, while testifying its 
power, mars its aspect of oneness. The " Ex¬ 
cursion,” avowedly a fragment, seems the splin¬ 
ter of a larger splinter; like a piece of Pallas, 
itself a piece of some split planet. Of all hi.s 
poems, perhaps, hi.s sonnets, his “Laodamia," 
his “ Intimations of Immortality," and his verses 
on the “ F.clipse in Italy,” are the mos’ com¬ 
plete in execution, as certainly they are the 
mo,St classical in design. Dramatic power be 
has none, nor doe.s he regret the want. “ I 
bate," he was wont to say to Hazlitt, “ those 
interlocutions between Cains and Lucius." He 
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sees, as “ from a tow^r, the end of all.” The 
waving lights and shadows, the varied loopholes 
of view, the shiftings and fluctuations of feeling, 
the growing, broadening interest of the drama, 
have no charm for him. His mind, from its 
gigantic size, contracts a gigantic stiffness. It 
“ movetb altogether, if it move at all.” Hence, 
some of his smaller poems remind you of the 


dancing of an elephant, or oC the “ hills leaping 
like lambs.” Many of the little poems which 
he wrote upon a system, are exceedingly tame 
and feeble. Yet often, even in his narrow bleak 
vales, we find one “ meek streamlet—only one” 
—beautifying the desolation; and feel hov^ 
painful it is for him to become poor, and that, 
when he sinks, it is with “compulsion and la- 
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borious flight.” But, having subtracted .such 
faults, how much remains—of truth—of tender¬ 
ness—of sober, evc-like grandeur—of purged 
beauties, white and clean as the lilies of Eden 
—of calm, deep reflection, contained in lines 
and sentences which have become proverbs— 
of mild enthusiasm—of minute knowledge of 
nature—of strong, yet unostentatious sympathy 
with man—and of devout and breathless com¬ 
munion with the Great Author of all! Apart 


altogether from their intellectual pretensions, 
Wordsw’orth's poems posse-s a moral clearness, 
beauty, transparency, and harmony, which con 
nect them immediately vidth those of Milton: 
and beside the more popular poetry of the past 
age—such as Byron’s, and Moore’s—they re¬ 
mind ns of that unplantcd garden, where the 
shadow i>f God united all trees of fruitfulness, 
and all flowers of beauty, into one; where the 
“ large river,” which watered the whole, “ ran 
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south,” toward the sun of heaven—when com¬ 
pared with the gardens of the Hesperides, 
where a dragon was the presiding deity, or 
with those of Vauxhall or White Conduit-house, 
where Comus and his rabble rout celebrate 
^heir undisguised orgies of miscalled end mis¬ 
erable pleasure. 

To w'rite a great poem demands years—^to 
write a great undying example, demands a life¬ 
time. Such a life, too, becomes a poem— 
higher far than pen can inscribe, or metre make 
musical. Such a life it was granted to Words¬ 
worth to live in severe harmony with his verse 
—as it lowly, and as it aspiring, to live, too, 
amid opposition, obloquy, and abuse—^to live, 
too, amid the glare of that watchful observa¬ 
tion, which has become to public men far more 
keen and far more capacious in its powers and 
opportunities, than in Milton's days. It was 
not, unquestionably, a perfect life, even as a 
man’s, far less as a poet’s. He did feel and 
resent, more than beseemed a great man, the 
pursuit and persecution of the hounds, whether 
“gray” and swift-footed, or whether curs of 
low degree, who dogged bis steps. His voice 
from bis w'uods sounded at times rather like the 
moan of wounded weakness, than the bellow 
of ma.s(*uline v-'rath. He should, simply, in re¬ 
ply to his opponents, have written oil at his 
poems, and let his prefaces alone. “If thej' 
receive your first book ill,” wrote Thomas Car¬ 
lyle to a ipew author, “ write the .second better 
—so much better as to shame them.” When 
will authors learn that to answer an unjust 
attack, is, merely to give it a keener edge, and 
that all injustice carries the seed of oblivion and 
exposure in itself? To use the language of 
the masculine spirit just quoted, “ it is really a 
truth, one never knows whether praise be really 
good for one—or whether it be not, in very 
fact, the worst poison that could be adminis¬ 
tered. Blame, or even vituperation, I have 
alwa 3 's found a safer article. In the long run, 
a man has, and is, just what he is and has —^the 
world’s notion of him has not altered him at all, 
except; indeed, if it have poisoned him with self- 
conceit, and made a capul morluum of him.” 

The sensitiveness of authors—were it not 
such a sore subject—might admit of some 
curious reflections. One would sometimes fancy 
that Apollo, in an fngry hour, had done to his 
sons, what fable records him to have done 
to Marsyas —flayed them alive. Nothing has 
brought more contempt upon authors than this 
—implying, as it does, a lack of common cour¬ 
age and manhood. The true son of genius 
ought to rush before the public as the warrior 
into battle, resolved to hack and hew his way to 
eminence and power, not to whimper like a 
schoolboy at every scratch—-to acknowledge 
only home thrusts—^large, life-letting-out blows 
—determined either to conquer or to die, and, 
feeling that battles should be io.st in the same 
spirit in which they arc won. If Wordsworth 
did not fully answer this ideal, others have sunk 
far more disgracefully and habitually below it. 


In private, Wordsworyi, we understand, was 
pure, mild, simple, and majestic—perhaps some¬ 
what austere in his judgments of the erring, 
and, perhaps, somewhat narrow in his own 
economics. In accordance, we suppose, with 
that part of his poetic system, which magnified 
mole-heaps to mountains, pennies assumed the 
importance of pomds. It is ludicrous, yet ^ 
characteristic, to think of the great author of the 
“ Recluse,” squabbling with a porter about the 
price of a parcel, or bidding down an old bonk 
at a stall. He was one of the few poets who 
were ever guilty of the crime of worldly pru- 
deuce—that ever could have fulfilled the old 
parodox, “ A poet has built a house.” In bis 
young daj's, according to Hazlitt, he said little 
in society—sat generally lost in thought— 
threw out a bold or an indifferent remark occa¬ 
sionally—and relapsed into reverie again. In 
latter years, he became more talkative and 
oracular. His health and habits were always 
regular, his temperament happy, and his heart 
sound and pure. 

We have said that his life, as a poet, was far 
from perfect. Our meaning is, that he did not 
sulficicntlj’,'owing to temperament, or position, 
or habits, .sympathize with the on-going.s of 
society, the fullness of modern life, niid the 
varied passions, unbeliefs, sins, and nii.series of 
modern human nature. His soul dwelt ajiart 
He came, like the Baptist, “ neither eating nor 
drinking,” and men said, “he bath a demon.” 

He saw at iporning, from London bridge, “ all 
its mighty heart” lying still; but be did not at 
noon plunge artisticall}' into the thick of its 
throbbing life; far less .sound the depths of its 
wild midnight heavings of revel and wretched¬ 
ness, of hopes and fears, of stifled fury dnd 
eloquent despair. Nor, although he sung the 
“ mighty stream of tendency ” of this wondrous 
age, did he ever launch his poetic craft upon it, 
nor seem to see the wilherward of its swift and 
awful stress. He has, on the w'holu, stcKnl 
aside from his time—not on a peak of the past 
—not on an anticipated Alp of the future, but 
on bis own Cumberland highlands—hearing the 
tumult and remaining still, lifting up liis lii'e as 
a far-seen beacon-fire, studying the manners of 
the humble dwellers in the vales below—“ pip¬ 
ing a simple song to thinking hearts,” and 
striving to waft to brother spirits, the fine inien. 
j.tion of his own enthusiasm, faith, hope, and 
devotion. Perhaps, hud he been le.s.s strict and 
consistent in creed and in character, ho might 
have attained greater breadth, blood-warmth, and 
wide-spread power, have pre.sented on his ppge 
a fuller reflection of our prc.sent state, and 
drawn from his poctr}' a yet stronger moral, and 
liecomc the Slwkspeare, instead of the Milton, 
of the age. For himself, he did undoubtedly 
choose the “better part;” nor Aj we mean to 
insinuate that any man ought to contaminate 
himself for the sake of his art, but that the poet 
of a period will necessarily come so near to its 
peculiar sins, suflerings, follies, and mistakes, 
as to understand them, and even to feel the 
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force of their temptations, and though he should 
never yield to, yet must have a “ fellow-feeling ” 
of its prevailing infirmities. 

The death of this eminent man took few by 
surprise. Many anxious eyes have for a while 
been turned toward Rydal mount, where this 
hermit stream was nearly sinking into the ocean 
of the Infinite. And now, to use his own grand 
word, used at the death of Scott, a “trouble” 
bangs upon Helvellyn’s brow, and over the 
waters of Windermere. The last of the Lakers 
has departed. That glorious country has be¬ 
come a tomb for its more glorious children. 
No more is Southey’s tall form seen at his library 
window, conirouting Skiddaw—^with a port as 
stately as its own. No more does Coleridge’s 
dim eye look down into the dim tarn, heavy laden, 
too, under the advancing thunder-storm. And 
no more is Wordsworth’s pale and lofty front 
shaded into divine twilight, as he plunges at 
noon-day amidst the quiet woods. A stiller, 
sterner |Kiwer than poetry has folded into its 
strict, yet tender and yearning embrace, those 

" Serene creators uf immortal things." 

Alas', for the pride and the glor/ even of the 
purest products of this strange world! Sin and 
science, pleasure and poetry, the lowest vices, 
and the highest aspirations, are equally unable 
to rescue their votarie-s from the swift ruin 
which is in cha.se of us all. 

" Golden lads and girls all must 

Like chimney-swi'i'prrs come to dnst" 

But W’ordsworth has left for himself an epita))h 
almost siqicrlluously rich—in the memory of bis 
private virtues—of the impulse he gave to our 
daeliiiing poetry—of the .sympathies he discov¬ 
ered in all his strains with the pour, the neg¬ 
lected, ami the despised—of the version he fur¬ 
nished uf Nature, true and beautiful as it’ it 
were Nature litscrihing herself—o[ his lofty anil 
enneted ideal of his art and the artist—ol' the 
“ thoughts, too deep for tear.s,” he haS given to 
meditative and lonely hearts—and, above all, of 
the support ho has lent to the cause of the 
“jirimal duties” and clde.st imstincts of man— 
to his hupc of immortality, and hi.s fear uf God. 
And now wc bid him farewell, in his own 
words— 

" Blessings be with him, nnd cteniiil praise. 

The paa, whu on riirUi liiis nuide us heirs 

Of iruth and jiuro dchglit, hy hriiruiily lays. ’ 

Although, as alreaily remarked, not the poet of 
the age—it 1ms, in our view, been, on the 
whole, fortunate for poetry and society, that for 
seven years William Wordsworth has been 
poet-laureate. We live in a transition state in 
respect to both. The march and the music are 
both changing—nor are they yet fully attuned 
to each other—and, meanwhile, it was desirable 
that a poet should preside, who.se strains formed 
a fine ‘‘musical confusion,” like that of old in 
the “ wood of Crete of the old and the new 
—of the Conservative and the Democratic—of 


the golden age, supposed by many to have ex¬ 
isted in the past, and of the millenniutu, expected 
by more in the future—a compromise of the 
two poetical styles besides—^the one, which 
clung to the hoary tradition of the elders, and 
the other, which accepted innovation because it 
was new, and boldness because it was daring, 
and mysticism because it W'as dark—not truth, 
though new; beauty, though bold; and insight, 
though shadowy and shy. Nay, we heaftily 
wish, had it been for nothing else than this, that 
his reign had lasted for many years longer, till, 
perchance, the discordant elements in our creeds 
and liferature, had been somewhat harmonized. 
As it is, there must now bo great diifiuulty 
in choosing his successor to the laureateship j 
nor is there, wo think, a single name in onr 
IMietry whose elevation to the office would give 
universal, or even general, satisfaction. 

Milman is a fine poet, but not a great one. 
Croly is, or ought to have been, a great poet; 
hut is not sufficiently known, nor en rapport 
with the spirit of the time. Bowles is dead— 
Moore dying. Lockhart and Macaulay have 
written clever ballads; but no shapely, continu¬ 
ous, and masterly poem. John Wilson, alias 
Christophea North, has more poetry in his eye, 
brow, head, hair, figure, voice, talk, and the 
prose of his “Noctes,” than any man living; 
but his verse, on the whole, is mawkish—and 
his being a Scotchman will bo a stumbling- 
block to many, though not to us,; for, had 
Campbell been alive, we should have said at 
once, let him be laureate—if manly grace, clas¬ 
sic power, and genuine popularity, form qualifi¬ 
cations for the office. Tennyson, considering 
all he has done, has received his full meed 
already. Let him and Leigh Hunt repose under 
the shadow^ of their pensions. Our gifted 
friends, Bailey, of “ Festus,” and Ife.ndys, of the 
“Roman,” are )’ct in blossom—though it is a 
glorious Llossom. Henry Taylor is rather in 
the sere and yellow leaf—nor was his leaf ever, 
in our judgment, very fresh or ample: a mas¬ 
terly builder he is, certainly, hut the materials 
he brings are not highly poetical. When Dick¬ 
ens is promoted to Scott's wizard throne, let 
Browning succeed Wordsworth on the forked 
Helvcllyn! Landor is a vast monumental 
name; but, while he has overawed the higher 
intellects of the time, he has never touched the 
general heart, nor told the world much, except 
his great opinion of himself, the low opinion he 
has of almost every body else, and the very 
learned reasons and .sullieicnt grounds he has 
for supporting tiiasc twin opinions. Never was 
such power so wasted and thrown away. The 
proposition of a lady laureate is simply absurd, 
without being witty. Why not as soon have 
proposed tlie Infant Sappho ? In short, if we 
ask again, ‘‘ Where is the poet worthy to wear 
the crown which has dropped from the sol¬ 
emn brow of “old Pan,” “sole king of rocky 
Cumberland—Echo, from Glaramara, or 
the Liuiirdale Pikes, might well answer, 

Where ? 
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We have, howqyer, a notion of our own, 
which we mean, as a close to the article, to 
indicate. The laurcate.ship was too long a sop 
for parasites, whose politics and poetry were 
equally tame. It seems now to have become 
tjje late reward of veteran merit—the Popedom 
of poetry. Why not, rather, hang it up as a 
crow'n, to be won by onr rising bards—cither 
as the reward of some special poem on an 
appointed subject, or of general merit? Why 
not delay for a season tho bestowal of the 
laurel, and give thus a national importance to 
its decision ? 





SIDNEY SMITH. 

BY GEORGE CJt.Fir.I,AN'. 

I T is melancholy to observe how .speedily, sue- 
ccs.sivcly, nay, almost simultaneously, our 
literary luminaries arc disappearing from the 
.sky. Every year another and another member 
of the bright clusters which arose about the 
close of the last, or at the beginning of this 
century, is fading from our view. Wjthin nine¬ 
teen years, what havoc, by the “ insatiate arch¬ 
er,” among the rulin^r spirits of the time! Since 
1831, Robert Hall, Andrew Thomson, Goethe, 
Cuvier, Macl:intosh, Crablie, Foster, Coleridge, 
Edward Irving, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Lamb, 
Southey, Thomas Campbell, &c., have entered 
on the “.silent land;” and latterly has dropped 
down one of the wittiest and shrewdest of them 
all—the projector of the “ Edinburgh Review” 
—the author of “ Peter Plymlcy’s Letters”— 
the preacher—tho politician—the brilliant con- 
verser—the “ mad-wag”—Sidney Smith. 

It wa-s the praise of Dryden that he was the 
best reasoner in verse who ever wrote; let it 
be the encomium of our departed Sidney that 
he was one of the best reasoners in wit of whom 
our country can boast. His intellect—strong. 


sharp, clear, and decided—UTonght and moved 
in a rich medium of humor. Each thought, oa 
it came forth from bis brain, issued as ” in dance,’) 
and amid a flood of inextinguishable laughter. 
The march of his mind through his subject 
resembled the procession of Bacchus from the 
conquest of India—'joyous, splendid, straggling 
—to the sound of Antes and hautboys—rather a 
victory than a march—rather a revel than a 
contest. His logic seemed always burr 3 'ing 
into the arm.s of his wit. Some men argue in 
mathematical formulic; others, like Burke, in 
the flgiires and flights of poetry; others in the 
fire and fury of passion; Sidney Smith in exub¬ 
erant and riotous fun. And yet the matter of 
his reasoning was solid, and its inner spirit earn¬ 
est and true. But though his steel was strong 
and sharp, his hand steady, and his aim clear, 
the management of the motions of his weapon 
was always fantastic. He piled, indeed, like a 
Titan, his Pclion on Ossa, but at the oddest of 
angles; he lifted and carried his load bravely, 
and like a man, but laughed as ho did so: and 
so rariicd it that beholders forgi>t the strength 
of flic arm in the strangeness of the attitude, 
lie thus .softictimes disarmed anger; for his 
iiih ei’oaries eoiild scarcely believe that they had 
received a deadly wound while their foe was 
roaring in their I'aec. He thus did far greater 
execution; for the flouri.shcs of bis weapon might 
distract his opponents, but never liiiiisolf. from 
the direct and terrible line of the blow. His 
laughter .sometimes .stunned, like the cachiiiation 
of the Cyclops, shaking the .sides of his cave. 
In this mood—and it was his common one— 
what scorn was he wont to pour upon the oppo¬ 
nents of Catholic emancipation—upon the ene¬ 
mies of all change in legislation—upon any 
individual or party who sought to obstruct 
measures which, ia his judgment, were likely 
to beneflt the country. Under -such, he could 
at any moment spring a mine of laughter; and 
what neither the fierce invective of Brougham, 
nor the light and subtle ruillcrv of .Tetrrov could 
do, his contemptuous explosion eflccfrd, and, 
him.sclf crying with mirth, saw’ them hoisted 
toward heaven in ten thousand comical splinters 
Comparing him with other humorists of a sim¬ 
ilar clas.s, we might say, that while Swift’s ridi¬ 
cule resembles something between a sneer and 
a spn.sin (half a sneer of mirth, half a spasm 
of nii.sery)—while Cobbett's is a grin—Fon- 
blanciuc s a light but deep and must significant 
smile—Jellrcy’s a sneer, ju.st perceptible on his 
fastidious lip—Wilson's a strong, healthy, hearty 
laugh—Carlyle’s a wild unearthly sound, lijfe 
the neighing of a hon]clc.s.s steed—Sidney Smith’s 
is a genuine guffaw’, given forth with his whole 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. Apart 
from his matchless humor, strong, rough, instinct¬ 
ive, and knotty sense was the leading feature of 
his mind. Every thing like mystification, soph¬ 
istry, and humbug, fled before the first glance 
of his piercing eye; every thing in the shape of 
aflectation excited in him a disgust “ as implac¬ 
able” as even a Cowper could feel. If possible. 
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with still de«j[>or aversion did his manly nature 
regard cant in its various forms and di.«gnises; 
and his motto in reference to it was, “ spare no 
arrows.” But the mean, the low, the paltry, 
the dishonorable, in nations or in individnals, 
moved all the fountains of his bile, and awak¬ 
ened all the energy of his invective. Always 
lively, generally Witty, he is never eloquent, 
except when emptying out his vials of indigna¬ 
tion upon baseness in all its shapes. His is the 
ire of a genuine ” English gentleman, all of the 
olden time.” It was in this spirit that he re¬ 
cently explained, in his own way, the old distinc¬ 
tions of Meum and Tuum to Brother Jonathan, 
when the latter was lamentably inclined to for¬ 
get them. It was the same sting of generous 
indignation which, in the mid.st of his character 
of Mackintosh, prompted the memorable picture 
of that extraordinary being w'ho, by his tran¬ 
scendent talents and his tortuous movements— 
his head of gold, and his feet of miry play— 
has become the glory, the riddle, and the regret 
of his country, his age, and his spcuic.s. 

As a writer. Smith is little more than a ver)* 
elevcr, willy, and ingenious pamphleteer. He 
has eflecled no permanent rhef (Veeuvre; he has 
fuiMided no school; he has left little behind him 
that the "wtirld will not willingly let die;’’ he 
has never drawn a tear from a human eye, nor 
excited a tlirill of grandeur in a human bosom. 
His reviews arc not preserved by the salt of 
original genius, nor arc they pregnant with 
profound and comprehensive principle; they have 
no resemhlanee to the sihylline leaves which 
Burke tore out from the vast volume of his mind, 
and scattered with imperial indifl’ercnce among 
the nations; they are not the illuminaleil indices 
ofuiiivcrsal history, like the (lapers of Macaulay; 
they are not specimens of pure and perfect En¬ 
glish, set with modest but magnificent ornaments, 
like the critieLsm of Jeffrey or of Hall; nor are 
they the exeerpts. rugged and rent away by 
violence, from the dark and iron tablet of an 
obscure and original mind, like the reviews of 
Foster; but they are exquisite jrnx d'esprit, 
admirable occasional pamphlets, which, though 
now they look to ns like spent arrows, yet 
a.ssurcdly have dene execution, and have not 
been spent in vain. And as, after the lapse of 
a century and more, w'e can still read with 
pleasure Addison’.s “ Old Whig and Freeholder,” 
for the sake of the exquisite humor and inimit¬ 
able style in which forgotten feiidii and dead 
logomachies are embalmed, so may it be, a cen¬ 
tury still, wilh the articles on Bciitham's Falla- 
ejes and on the Game Laws, and with the letters 
of the witty and ingenious Peter Plymley. There 
is much at least in those singular productions— 
in their clear and manly .scii.se—in their broad 
native fun—in their rapid, careless, energetic 
style—and iwthoir bold, honest, liberal, and thor¬ 
oughly F.nglish spirit—to interest several suc¬ 
ceeding generations, if not to secure the “ rare 
and regal” palm of irainortalily. 

Sidney Smith was a writer of sermons ns well 
as of political squibs. Is not their memory 


eternized in one of John Foster’s most ponder 
008 pieces of-sarcasm? In an evil hour the 
dexterotis and witty critic came forth from be¬ 
hind the fastnesses of the Edinburgh Review, 
whence, in perfect security be bad shot his 
quick glancing shafts at Methodists and Mi>* 
sions, at Christian Observers and Eclectic Re- 
views, at Owens and Styles, and (what the more 
wary Jeffrey, in the day of his power, always 
avoided) became himself an author, and, niira- 
btle dictu, an author of sermons. It was as if 
he wished to give his opponents their revenge; 
and no sooner did his head peep forth from be¬ 
neath t1)c protection of its shell than the elephant¬ 
ine foot of Foster was prepared to crush it in 
the dust. It was the precise position of Saladin 
with the Knight of the Leopard, in their mem¬ 
orable contest near the Diamond of the Desert. 
In the skirmish Smith had it all his own way; 
but when it came to close quarters, and when 
the hcav}' and mailed hand of the sturdy Bap¬ 
tist had confirmed its grasp on his opponent, 
the disparity was pri'digious, and the discom- 
fituro of the light horseman complete. But 
why recall the memory of an obsolete quar¬ 
rel and a forgotten field? The sermons—the 
causa belli-^cXe'/et but dry, de.stitute of earn¬ 
estness and unction—are long since dead and 
buried; and their review remains their only 
monument. 

Even when, w'ithin his own stronghold, our 
author intermeddled with theologic.'vl topics, it 
was seldom with felicity or credit to himself. 
His onset on missions was a sad mistake; and 
in Bttnoking the Methfalisls, and poor, pompous 
.Fohn Styles, ho becomes as filthy and fonl- 
moiitlied as Swift himself. Ills wit forsakes 
him, and a rabid invective ill supplies ils place, 
instead of lajighing, he raves and foams a1 the 
mouth. Indeed, although an eloquent and pop¬ 
ular preacher, and in many respects an orna¬ 
ment to his cloth, there was one radical evil 
about Smith ; he had mistaken his profession. 
He was intended for a barrister, or a literary 
man, or a member of parliament, or some occu¬ 
pation into which he could have flung his whole 
soul and strength. As it was, but half bis heart 
was in a profession which, of all others, would 
require the whole. He became consequentIv a 
rather awkward medley of buflbon. jiolitician, 
preacher, litcratcur, divine, and diner-out. Let 
ns grant, however, that the ordeal was severe, 
and that, If a very few have weathered it better, 
many more have ignominiously broken down 
No one coincides more fully than we do with 
Coleridge in thinking ih.nt every literary man 
should have a profe.ssion ; but in the name of 
common .sense lot it lio one fitted for him, and 
for which be is filled—one suited to his tastes 
ns well as to his talents—to nis habits as wel. 
as to his powers—to his heart as well as to his 
head. 

As a conversationist, Sidney Smith stood high 
among the highest—a Saul among a tribe of 
Tit.nis. His jokes were not rare and refined, 
like those of Rogers and Jckyll; they wanted 
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tba sljaeas of Tbecylore Hook’s inimitable eqaiv- 
oqne{ they were not poured iprth with the 
pi^igal profusion of Hood’s breathless and 
bickering pnns; they were rich, fat, unctnous, 
always boidering on farce, but always avoiding 
ijt by a hair’s-breadth. No finer cream, certes, 
ever mantled at the feasts of Holland House 
than his fertile brain supplied; and,'to quote 
himself, it would require a “ forty-parson power” 
of dungs and language to do justice to his con¬ 
vivial merits. An acquaintance of ours some¬ 
times met him in the company of Jefirey and 
Macaulay—a fine concord cd first-rate peiform- 


en, content, generally, to keep each within his 
own part, except when, now and then, the 
author of the “ Lays” burst but irresistibly, and 
changed the concert into a fine solo. 

Altogether “ we could have bettor spared a 
better man.” Did not his death “ellipse the 
gayety of nations?” Did not a Fourth Estate 
^ Fun expire from the midst of us ? Did not 
even Brother Jonathan drop a tear when he 
thought that the scourge that so mercilessly 
lashed him was broken? And shall not now 
all his admirers unite with us in inscribing upon 
his grave—“ Alas 1 poor Toriok I” 
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THOMAS CARLYLE. 

BY GKOBGE GILFII.I.AX. 

1 1HOMAS CARLYLE was born at F.cclc- 
. fechan, Annnndale. His parents were “ gootl 
farmer people,” his father an elder in the Seces¬ 
sion church there, ^nd a man of strong native 
sense, whose words were said to “nail a .subject 
to the wall.” His excellent mother still lives, 
and we had the pleasure of meeting her lately 
in the company of her illastrious son; and beau¬ 
tiful it was to see his profound and tender regard, 
and her motherly and yearning reverence—to 
hear her fine old covenanting accents, concert¬ 
ing with his transcendental tones. He studied 
in Edinburgh. Previous to this, he had become 
intimate with Edward Irving, an intimacy which 
continued unimpaired to the close of the latter’s 
eccentric career. Like most Scottish students, 
he had many struggles to enconnter in the course 
of his education; and had, we believe, to sup¬ 
port himself by private tuition, translations for 


the booksellers, &c. I’he d.ay star oi German 
literature arose early in his soul, and has been 
his guide and genius ever sincie. He entered 
into a correspondence with Goethe, which htsted. 
at intervals, till the latter's death. Yet he has 
never, we understand, visited Germany. He 
was, originally, destined for the church. At 
one period he taught an academy in Dysart. at 
the same time that Irving was teaching in Kirk- 
aldy. After his marriage, he resided partly at 
Comely Bank, Edinburgh; and, (pr a year or 
two in Craigonpiittock, a wild and solitary 
farm-house in the upper part of Durafricsshife. 
Here, however, far from .society, save that of 
the “great dumb monsters of mountains,” he 
wearied out his very heart. A ludicrous story 
is told of Lord Jefirey visiting higi in this out- 
of-the-way region, when they were unapprized 
of his coming—had nothing in the hon.se fit for 
the palate of the critic, and had, in dire haste 
and pother, to send off for the wherewithal to 
a market town about fifteen miles oiT. Here, 
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too, as we may see hereafter, Emerson, on his 
way home from Italy, dropped in like a spirit, 
spent precisely twenty-four hours, and then 
“ forth uprose that lone wayfaring man,” to re¬ 
turn to his native woods. He has, for several 
years of late, resided in Chelsea, London, where 
ho lives in a plain, simple fashion; occasionally, 
but seldom, appearing at the splendid soirees of 
Lady Blessington, but listened to, when he goes, 
as an oracle; receiving, at his tea-table, visitors 
from every part of the world; forming an ami¬ 
cable centre for men of the most opposite opin¬ 
ions and professions, Poets and Preachers, Pan¬ 
theists and Puritans, Tennysons and Scotts, 
Cavanaighs and Erskines, Sterlings and Robert¬ 
sons, smoking his perpetual pipe, and pouring 
out, in copious stream, his rich and quaint phi¬ 
losophy. His appearance is fine, without being 
ostentatiously singular—his hair dark—^his brow 
marked, though neither very broad nor very 
lofty—his cheek tinged with a healthy red—his 
eye, the truest index of bis genius, flashing out, 
at times, a wild and my.stic fire from its dark 
and quiet surface. He is above the middle size, 
sloops slightly, dresses carefully, but without 
any approach to foppery. His address, some¬ 
what high and distant at first, softens into sim¬ 
plicity and cordial kindness. His conversation 
is abundant, inartificial, flowing on, and warb¬ 
ling as it flows, more practical than you would 
expect from the cast of his writings—picturesque 
and graphic in a high measure—full of the re¬ 
sults of extensive and minute observation—often 
terribly direct and strong, garnished with French 
and German phrase, rendered racy by the ac¬ 
companiment of the purest Annandalo accent, 
and coming to its climaxes, ever and anon, in 
19ng, deep, chest-shaking hursts of laughter. 

Altogether, in an ago of singularities, Thomas 
Carlyle stands peculiarly alone. Generally known, 
and warmly appreciated, he has of late become— 
popular, in the strict «pnse, he is not, and may 
never be. His works may never climb the family 
lilirary, nor his name become a household word; 
but while the Thomsons and the Campbells shed 
their gentle genius, like light, into the hall and 
the hovel—the shop of the artisan and the shell¬ 
ing of the shepherd, Carlyle, like the LantUirs 
and Lambs of this age, and the Brownes and 
Burtons of a past, will exert a more limited but 
profoundor power—cast a dimmer but more 
gorgeous railiance —attract fewer but more de¬ 
voted admirers, and obtain an equal, and per¬ 
haps more enviable immortality. 

To the foregoing sketch of C.xri.ye, which is 
fr,pm the eloquent critical description of Giltilinn, 
wo append the following, which is from a letter 
recently published in the Dumfries and Galloway 
Courier. The writer, after remarking at some 
length upon the “ Latter Day Pamphlets,” which 
are Cnrlyle’s»Iafcst productions, proceeds to give 
thi.s graphic and interesting sketch of his personal 
appearance and conversation ; 

“Passing from the political phase of these 
productions (the ‘ Latter Day Pamphlets’), which 
is not my vocation to discus-s, 1 found for my¬ 


self Mie very peculiar oharm in the perusal of 
them—-they seemed such perfect transcripts of 
the conversation of Thomas Carlyle. With 
something more of set continuity—of composi¬ 
tion—^but essentially the same thing, the ‘ Lat- 
ter Day Pamphlets’ are in their own way a 
‘Boswell’s Life’ of Carlyle. As I road an^ 
read, I was gradually transported from my club- 
room, with its newspaper-clad tables, and my 
dozing fellow-loungers, only kept half awake by 
periodical titillations of snufl!', and carried in 
spirit to the grave and quiet sanctum in Chelsea, 
where Carlyle dispenses wisdom and hospitality 
with equally unstinted hand. The long, tall, 
spare figure is before me—wiry, though, and 
clastic, and quite capable of taking a long, 
tough spell through the moors of Ecclefechan, 
or elsewhere—stretched at careless, homely 
ease in his elbow-chair, yet ever with strong 
natural motions and starts, as the inward spirit 
stirs. The face, too, is before me—long and 
thin, with a certain tinge of paleness, but no 
sickness or attenuation, form muscular and vig¬ 
orously marked, and not wanting some glow of 
former rustic color—pensive, almost solemn, yet 
open, and cordial, and tender, very tender. The 
eye, os geqpraily happens, is the chief outward 
index of the soul—an eye is not easy to describe, 
but ftlt ever after one has looked thereon and 
therein. It is dark and full, shadowed over by 
a compact, prominent forehead. But the depth, 
the expression, the far inner play of it—who 
could transfer that even to the eloquent canvas, 
far less to this very m-eloquent paper ? It is 
not brightness, it is not flash, it is not power 
even—something beyond all these. The ex¬ 
pression is, so to speak, heavy laden—as if be¬ 
tokening untold burdens of thought, and long, 
long fiery struggles, resolutely endured—en¬ 
dured until ’they had been in some practical 
manner overcome; to adopt his own fond epithet, 
and it comes nearest to the thing, his is the 
heroic oye, but of a hero who has done hard 
battle again.st Paynim hosts. This is no dream 
of mine—I have often beard this peculiarity 
remarked. The whole form and expression 
of the face remind mo of Dante—it wants the 
classic element, and the mature and match¬ 
less harmony w'hich distinguish the countenance 
of the great Florentine; but something in the 
cast and in the look, especially the heavy laden, 
but dauntless eye, is very much alike. But he 
speaks to me. The tongue has the tough of 
Annandale—an echo of the Solway, with its com¬ 
pliments to old Father Thames. A keen, sharp, 
ringing voice, in the- genuine Border key, but 
tranquil and sedate withal—neighborly and 
frank, and always in unison with what is ut¬ 
tered. Thus docs the presence of Thomas Car¬ 
lyle rise before me—a ‘true man’ in all his 
bearings and in all his sayings. And in thi.< 
same gui.so do I seem to hear from him all tho.sr 
‘Latter Day Pamphlets.’ Even such in his 
conversation—ho sees the very thing he speaks 
of; it breathes and moves palpable to him, and 
hence his words form a picture. Whah you 
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come from him, the impression is like' having 
seen a great brilliant panorama; every thing 
had been made visible and naked to your sight. 
But more and better far than that; yon bear 
home with you an indelible feeling of love for 
\he man—deep at the heart, long as life. No 
man has ever inspired more of this personal 
afiection. Not to love Carlyle when you know 
him is something unnatural, as if one should say 
. they did not love the breeze that fans their 
cheek, or the vine-tree which has refreshed them 
both with its leafy shade and its exuberant 
juices. He abounds, himself, in love and in 
good work.s. His life, not only as a ^ writer of 
hooks,’ but as a man among his fellows, has 
been a continued shower of benefits. The young 
men, more especially, to whom he has been the 
good Samaritan, pouring oil upon their wounds, 
and binding up their bruised limbs, and putting 
them on the way of recovery of health and use¬ 
ful energy—^the number of such can scarcely 
be told, and will never be known till the great 
day of accounts. One of these, who in his ori¬ 
sons will ever remember him, has just read to 
me, with tears of grateful attachment in his 
eyes, portions of a letter of counsel and en¬ 
couragement which he received fsom him in 
the hour of darkness, and w’hich was but the 
prelude to a thousand acts of substantial kind¬ 
ness and of graceful attention. As the letter 
contains no secret, and may fall as a fructifying 
seed into spme youthful bosom that may be en¬ 
tering upon its trials and struggles, a quotation 
from it will form an appropriate finak at this 
time. He thus writes: ‘ It will be good news, 
in all times coming, to learn that such a life as 
yours unfolds itself according to its promise, 
and beromes in some tolerable degree what it is 
capable of being. The problem is^your own, to 
m^e or to mar—a great problem for you, ns 
the like is for every man born into this world. 
You have my entire sympathy in your denunci¬ 
ation of the ‘explosive’ character. It is fre¬ 
quent in the.se times, and deplorable wherever 
met with. Explosions are ever wasteful, woe¬ 
ful ; central fire should not explode itself, but 
lie silent, far down at the centre; and make all 
good fruits grow J Wo can not too often repeat 
to ourselves, ‘Strength is seen, not in spasms, 
but in stout bearing of burdens.’ Yon can take 
oomfort in the meaiyvhile, if you need it, by the 
experience of all wise men, that a right heavy 
burden is precisely the thing wanted for a young 
strong man. Grievous to be borne; but bear 
it well, you will find it one day to have been 
verily blessed. ‘I would not, for any money,’ 
says the brave Jean Paul, in his quaint way. 

• I would not, for any money, have had money- 
in my youth!’ He speaks a truth there, singu¬ 
lar as it may seem to many. These young 
obscure years ought to be incessantly employed 
in gaining knowledge of things worth knowing, 
especially of heroic human souls worth knowing. 
.Vnd you may believe me, the obscurer such 
years are, it is apt to be the better. Books are 
needful; but yet not many books; a few well 


read. An open, true, patient, and valiant soul 
is needed; that is the one thing needfnl.” 

[From Dlekoas’s Household Words.] 

THE GENTLEMAN BEGGAR. 

AN ATTORNEY’S STORY 
NE morning, about five years ago, I called 
by appointment on Mr. John Balance, the 
fashionable pawnbroker, to accompany him to 
Liverpool, in pursuit for a Levanting customer 
—^for Balance, in addition to pawning, does 
a little business in the sixty per cent. line. It 
rained in torrents when the cab sto^qied at the 
passage which leads past the pawning boxes to 
his private door. The cabman rang twice, and 
at length Balance appeared, looming through 
the mist and rain in the entry, illuminated by 
his perpetual cigar. As I eyed him rather im¬ 
patiently, remembering that trains wait for no 
man, something like a hairy dog, or a bundle 
of rags, rose up at his feet, and barred his pass¬ 
age for a moment. Then Balance cried out 
with an exclamation, in answer apparently to a 
something I could not hear, “ What, man alive! 
—slept in tlio passage!—there, take that, and 
get some breakfast, for Heaven’s sake!” So 
saying, he Jumped into the “ Hansom,” and we 
bowled away at ten miles an hour, just catch¬ 
ing the Express as the doors of the station were 
closing. My curiosity was full set—for although 
Balance can be free with his money, it is not 
exactly to beggars that his generosity is usually 
displayed; so when comfortably ensconced in a 
coupe. 1 fini.shed with— 

“ You are liberal with your money this morn¬ 
ing ; pray, how often do you give silver to stri’ct 
cadgers ?—because 1 shall know now what wd!k 
to take when flats and sharps leave off buying 
law.” 

Balance, who would have made an excellent 
parson if he had not been bred to a case-harden¬ 
ing trade, and has still a soft bit left in his heart 
that is always fighting with his hard head, did 
not smile at all, but looked as grim as if squeez¬ 
ing a lemon into his Saturday night's punch. 
He answered slowly, ‘‘ A cadger—^yes; a beg¬ 
gar—a miserable wretch, he is now; but let me 
tell you, Ma.ster David, that that miserable bun¬ 
dle of rags was born and bred a gentleman^ the 
son of a nobleman, the husband of an heiress, 
and has sat and dined at tables where you and 
I, Master David, are only allowed to view the 
plate by favor of the butler. I have lent him 
thousands, and been well paid. The last thing 
I had from him was his court suit; and I huM 
now his bill for one hundred pounds that will be 
paid, I expect, when he dies.” 

“ Why, what nonsense you are talking! you 
must bo dreaming this morning. However, we 
are alone. I’ll light a weed, in defiance of Rail¬ 
way law, you shall spin that yarn; for, true 
or untrue, it will fill up the time to Liver¬ 
pool.” 

“ As for yarn,” replied Balance, “ the whole 
story is short enough; and as for truth, that you 
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may easily find out if you like to take the trouble. 
1 thought the poor wretch was dead, and I own 
it put rne out meeting him this morning, for 1 
had u curious dream last night.” 

“ Oh, hang your dreams! Tell us about this 
gentleman beggar that bleeds you of half- 
erowiis—that melts the heart even of a pawn¬ 
broker !” 

Well, then, that beggar is the illegitimate 
son of the late Maniuis of Hoopborough by a 
Spmilsh lady of rank. Ho received a first-rate 
cdiieaiion, and was brought up in hi.s father’s 
hou.'.f. At a very early age ho obtained an 
a|ipointmunt m a public ollicc, was presented 
by the marquis at court, and received into the 
first ■•ociety, where his handsome person and 
agreeable manners made him a great favorite. 
Soiiii alter coming of age, he married the 
daughter of t»ir E. Bumper, who brought him a 
very liundsumo fortune, which was .strictly settled 
on hel■^elf. They lived in splendid stylo, kept 
several carriages, a liouse in town, and a place 
III ilie country. For some reason or other, 
iil'caess, or to please his lady’s pride, ho re¬ 
signed his ajipointment. Ills lather died and 
lelt him nothing; indeed, ho sccihed at that 
time very liaiidsomcly provided lor. 

‘ I'oiy soon Mr. and Mrs. Molinos Fitz-Roy 
beg.m to disagree. She was cold, correct—he 
w.'i- hot and random. He was quite dependent 
on liiT. and .she made him feel it. When he 
I; iT.m to get into debt, he came to me. At 
Ica-j'li some .shocking quarrel occurred; .sonic 
c.L^c 'll jealousy on the wife’s side, not without 
tf.i'O", 1 belictc; and the end ol it was, Mr. 
I'll/-Hoy was turned out of doors. The house 
was Ins wile’s, the, furniture was his w'll'e'.s, 
tti#! !'ii- f'litune was his wile's—he was, in fact, 
her I'eiisiiiner. 11c Iclt with a few hundred 
]ioi.iids leady money, and some peisoiial jewelry, 
and went to an hotel. On these and credit ho 
1..1 IJeuig illegitimate, he had no relations; 
beinir a lool, will'll he spent ili.s money he lost 
his liieiids. The world took Ills wi!e'.s part, 
whi n they foimd she li.id llie fortune, and the 
oiii\ piiriies who interlered were her relatives, 
who ilitl their host to make the quarrel incur- 
ali'e. To erow'n all, one iiiglil he was run over 
by a call, was carried to ;i hospital, and lay there 
for months, and was during several weeks of 
the time unconscious. A message to the wile, 
!iy the hands ol' one of his debauched eoni)ian- 
loiis. .sent by a humane surgeon, olitaiiied an 
iiititnation that ‘if he died, Mr. Croak, the un- 
di'i laker to the family, had orders to .see to the 
I'ugcral,' and that .Mrs. Molinos was on the point 
oi' starling for the Continent, not to return for 
somri years. When Filz-Koy was discharged, 
he e-uiie to mo limjiing on two sticks, to pawn 
Ins court suit, and told me liis story. 1 was 
ically sorry for the fellow, sueli a haniisome, 
thoroiighhred-liHiking man. Ho was going thou 
into llio west .somewhere, to try to hunt out a 
(rieiiil. "What to do. Balance,’ he .said, ‘I don’t 
know. I can't dig, and unles.s .somcboily will 
make mo their gamekeeper. I must starve, or 
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bog, as my Jezebel bade me when wo iiarl- 
edP 

‘‘ I lost sight of Molinos for a long tliiic, and 
when I next came upon him it was in the Rook¬ 
ery of Westminster, in a low lodging-house, 
where I was searching with an officer for stoleq 
goods. He was pointed out to me as the ‘ gen¬ 
tleman cadger,’ because he was so free with his 
money when ‘ in luck.’ He recognized me, hut 
turned away then. 1 have since .seen him, and 
relieved him more than once, although he never 
asks for any thing. How ho lives, Heaven 
knows. Without money, without friends, with¬ 
out usdful education of any kind, he tramps the 
country, its you .saw hjm, perhaps doing a little 
hop-picking or hay-making, in season, only hap¬ 
py when he obtains the means to get drunk. 1 
have heard through the kitchen whispers, that 
you know come to me, that he is entitled to 
some property; and I expect if he were to die 
his wife would pay the hundred pound bill 1 
hold ; at any rate, v.-hat I have told you 1 know 
to be true, and the bundle of rags 1 relieved 
just now is known in every tbieves’ lodging in 
England a.s the ‘gentleman cadger.’ ” 

This story produced an impre.ssion on mo—I 
am fond of speculation, and like the excitement 
of a legal hunt as miieli as some do a fox-chase 
A gentleman a beggar, a wife rolling in wealth, 
rumors of unknown property duo to tho hus¬ 
band : it seemed as if there were pickings lor 
me amidst this carrion of [)aupci'i.sm. ^ 

Before returning from Liverpool, I had pur¬ 
chased the gentleman beggar’s aeeeptance Ironi 
B.ilancc. 1 then inscrle.d in the ” Times” the 
following advci lisemeut: ‘‘ Horatio Molinos Fila- 
Roy .—It this gentleman will apply to David Dis¬ 
count, Em;., Solicitor, St. James's, he will heai 
i‘l somciliing to hi.s advantage. Any per.son 
furnishing iSlr. F.'.s correct address, shall receive 
11. 1«. reward. He was last seen,” &c. With¬ 
in twenty-four hours 1 had ample jiroof of the 
wide cireulatioa of the ‘‘ Times.” !My ofiico 
was besieged with beggars of every degree, 
iiieii and women, lame and blind, lri.>.h, Scotch, 
and English, somo on crutches, some in howls, 
some in go-earts. They all knew him as the 
‘•gentleman,'’ and 1 must do the regular I'ralcr- 
ity of tramps tho justice to say, that not one 
would answer a question until he imulo certain 
that I meant tho “gentleman’’ no harm. 

One evening, about three weeks after the 
appearance of the advertisement, my clerk an¬ 
nounced “another beggar." There came in 
an old man leaning upon a staff, clad in a sol- 
dior’s great coat all p.itehcd aiul torn, \iith a 
battered hat, from under which a mass of tan¬ 
gled hair fell over his slioulder.s and half con¬ 
cealed his face. The beggar, in a weak, 
wheezy, hesiluiing tone, said, “You have ad¬ 
vertised for Moliims Fitz-Roy. 1 hope you 
don’t mciiii him any harm; he is sunk, I think, 
too low for enmity now; and surely no on& 
would «port with .such misery as his.” The$e 
last words were uttered in a sort of piteous 
whisper. 
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I answered qiiicjcly, “ Heaven forbid I should 
sport with misery: I mean and hope to do him 
{food, as well as myself.” 

“ Then, sir, 1 am Molinos Fitz-Roy!” 

While we wore conversing candles had been 
^ronght in. I have not very tender nerves— 
my head would not agree with them—but I 
own 1 started and shuddered when 1 saw and 
knew that the wretched creature before me was 
under thirty years of age and once a gentleman. 
Sharp, aqniline features, reduced to literal skin 
and bone, were begrimed and covered with dry 
fair hair; the white teeth of the half-open mouth 
chattered with eagerness, and made more hideous | 
the foul pallor of the re^ of tho countenance. 
As he stood leaning on a staff half bent, his 
long, yellow bony fingers clasped over the 
emteh-head of his stick, he wns indeed a pic¬ 
ture of misery, famine, squalor, and premature 
age, too horrible to dwell upon. I made him 
sit down, and sent for some rofre-shment which 
ho devoured like a ghoul, and set to work to 
unravel his story. It was diflicnlt to keep him 
to the point; but with pains I learned what 
convinced me that he was entitled to some 
property, whether great or small there was no 
evidence. On parting, I .said, “Now, Mr. F., 
you mtist stay in town while I make proper 
inquiries. What allowance will be enough to 
keep you comfortably?” 

He answered humbly, after much pressing, 
“Would ypu think ten shillings too much?” 

I don’t like, if I do those things at all, to do 
them shabbily, .so I said, “ Come every Saturday 
and you shall have a pound.” He was profuse 
in thanks, of course, as all such men are as long 
as distress lasts. 

I bad previously learned that my ragged 
client’s wife was in Engl.and. living in a splen¬ 
did house in Hyde Park Gardens, under her 
maiden name. On the following (lay the Earl 
of Owing called upon me, wanting five thousand 
pounds by five o’clock the same evening. It 
was a case of life or death with him, so I made 
my term.s, and took advantage of his pre.s.suro to 
execute a nmp de main. I proposed that he 
should drive mo home to receive the money, 
calling at Mrs. Molinos in Hydo Park Gardens, 
on our way. I knew that tho coronet and liv¬ 
eries of his father, the marquis, would insure me 
an audience with Hfrs. Molino.s Fitz-Roy. 

My scheme an.swered. I was introduced into 
the l^y’s presence. She was, and probably is, 
a vciy stately, handsome woman, vrith a pale 
complexion, high solid forehead, regular feat¬ 
ures, thin, pinched, self-satisfied mouth. My 
interview was very short, I plunged into the 
middle of the affair, but had scarcely mentioned 
the word husband, when she ii^errupted me 
with, “I presume you have lent this profligate 
person money, and want mo to pay you. ” She 
paused, and then said, “He shall not have a 
farthing.” As she spoke, her white face bc- 
oame scarlet. 

“But, madam, the man is starving. I have 
strong reasons for believing he is entitled to 


I property, and if you refuse any assistance, I 
must take other measures.” She rang the bell, 
wrote something rapidly on a card j and, as the 
footman appeared, pushed it toward mo across 
the talile, with the air of touching a toad, say¬ 
ing, “ There, sir, is the address of my solicitors; 
apply to them if you think you have any claim. 
Robert, .«how tho person out, and take care he 
is not admitted again.” 

So far I had effected nothing; and, to tell tho 
truth, felt rather crest-fallen under the influenoc 
of that grand manner peculiar to oertain great 
ladies and to all great actresses. 

My next visit was to the attorneys, Messrs. 
Leasem and Fashun, of Lincoln’s Inn S(]uaro, 
and there I was at home. I had had dc^ings 
with the firm before. They are agents for half 
the aristocracy, who always run in crowds like 
sheep after the same wine-merchants, the same 
architects, the same horse-dealers, and the same 
law-agent.s. It may be doubted whether the 
quality of law and land management they got 
on this principle is quite equal to their wine 
and horses. At any rate, my friends of Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn, like others of the same class, are 
distinguished by their courteous manners, delib¬ 
erate proceedings, innocence of legal technical¬ 
ities, long credit, and heavy charges. Leasem, 
the elder partner, wears powder and a huge 
bunch of .seals, lives in Queen-square, drives a 
brougham, gives the dinners and docs the cor¬ 
dial department. He is so strict in performing 
the latter doty, that he once addressc(i a poacher 
who had shot a duke’s keeper, ns “my dear 
creature,” although he afleru'ard hung him. 

Fashun has chambers in St. James-streot, 
drives a cab, wears a tip, and does the grand 
haha style. « 

My business lay with Leasem. The inter¬ 
views and letters passing were numerous. How¬ 
ever, it came at last to the following dialogue : 

“Well, my dear Mr. Piscount,” began Mr. 
Leasem, who hates me like poison. “I’m 
really veVy sorry for that poor dear Molinos— 
knew his father well; a great man, a perfect 
gentleman; but you know what women arc, 
eh, Mr. Discount? My client won’t advance a 
shilling; she knows it would only be wasted in 
low dissipation. Now, don’t you think (this 
was said very insinuatingly)—don’t you think 
he bad better bo sent to the workhouse; very 
comfortable accommodations there, I can assure 
you—meat twice a week, and excellent sonp; 
and then, Mr. P., we might consider about 
allowing you something for that bill.” 

“ Mr. Leasem, can yon reconcile it to ypur 
conscience to make such an arrangement? 
Hero’s a wife roiling in luxury, and a husband 
starving!” 

“No, Mr. Discount, not starving; there is 
the workhouse, a.s I observed before; besides, 
allow me to suggest that these appeals to feel¬ 
ing are quite unprofessional—quite unprofes¬ 
sional.” 

“But, Mr. Leasem, touching this property 
which the poor man is entitled to.” 
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“ Why, tWcre again, Mr. D., you must excuse 
mo; you really must. I don’t .say he is; I don’t 
say he is not. If you know he is entitled to 
property, I am sure you know how to proceed; 
the law is open to you, Mr. Discount—the law 
is open; and a man of your talent will know 
how to use it.” 

“ Then, Mr. Lensem, you mean that I must, 
in order to right this starving man, file a bill of 
discovery, to extract from you the particulars 
of his rights. You have the marriage settle¬ 
ment, and all the information, and you decline 
to allow a pension, or afford any information; 
the man is to starve, or go to the ts'erkhouse.” 

“ Why, Mr. D., you are so quick and violent, 
it really is not professional; but you see (here 
a subdued smile of triumph), it has been decided 
that a solicitor is not bound to afford such infor¬ 
mation as you ask, to the injuiy of his client.” 

“ Then you mean that this poor Molinos may 
rot and starve, while you keep secret from him, 
at his wife’s request, his title to an income, and 
that the Court of Chancery will back you in this 
iniquity ?” 

I kept repealing the word “.starve,” because 
I saw it made my re.spectablc opponent wince. 

“ Well, then, just listen to me. I know that 
in the happy slate of your equity law, chancery 
can’t help my client; but I have another plan: 

I shall go hence to my office, is.sue a writ, and 
take your client’s husband in execution—as 
soon as ho is lodged in jail, I shall file his 
schedule in the Insolvent Court, and when he 
comes up for his di.scharge, 1 shall put you in 
the vvitn<'ss-box, and examine yon on oath, 

* touching any property of which you know the 
iiif^ilvent to l»o possessed,’ and where will be 
your privileged communications then ?” 

The respectable Lcasem's face lengthened in 
a twinkling, his comfortable confident air van¬ 
ished, he ceased twiddling his gohl chain, and, 
at length, he muttered, 

“Suppose we pay the debt?” , 

“ Why, then. I’ll arre.st him the day after for 
another.” 

“But, my dear Mr. Discount, surely such 
conduct would not be quite respectable.” 

“ That’s my business; my client has been 
wronged, T am determined to right him, and 
when the aristocratic firm of Leasem and 
Fashun takes refuge according to the custom of 
respectable repudiators, in the cool arbors of 
the Court of Chancery, why, a mere bill-dis¬ 
counting attorney like David Discount need not 
hesitate about cutting a bludgeon out of the 
Insolvent Court.” 

“Well, W’ell, Mr. D., yon are so warm—so 
fiery; wc must deliberate—wo must consult. 
You will give mo until the day after to-mor¬ 
row, and then we’ll write you our flndl do- 
termination; m the meantime, send us a copy 
of your authority to act for Mr. Molinos Fitz¬ 
Roy.” 

Of course, I lost no time in getting the gen¬ 
tleman beggar to sign a proper letter. 

On the appointed day came a eommunieation ’ 


with the L. and F. seal, ^hich I opened, not 
without unprofessional eagerness. It was as 
follows: 

“7n re Molinoi Fitz-Roy and Another. 

“ Sir—In answer to your application on bS- 
half of Mr. Molinos Fitz-Roy, we beg to inform 
you that under the administration of a paternal 
aunt who died intestate, your client is entitled 
to two thousand five hundred pounds eight shil¬ 
lings and sixpence, Three per Cents.; one thou¬ 
sand five hundred pounds nineteen shillings and 
fourpeuce. Three per Cents. Reduced; one 
thousand pounds. Long Annuities; five hundred 
pounds. Bank Stock;‘three thousand five hun¬ 
dred pounds, India Stock; besides other securi¬ 
ties, making up about ten thousand pounds, 
which we are prepared to transfer over to Mr. 
Molinos Fitz-Roy’s direction forthwith.’’ 

Here was a windfall I It quite took away 
my breath. 

At dusk came my gentleman beggar, and 
what puzzled me was, how to break the news 
to him. Being very' much overwhelmed with 
bu.sines.s that day', I had not much time for con¬ 
sideration. *Hc came in rather better dre.ssed 
than when I first saw him, with only a week’s 
beard on his chin; but, as usual, not quite 
sober. Six weeks h.ad elapsed since our first 
interview. He was still the humble, trembling, 
low-voiced creature, I first knew himT 

After a prelude, I said, “I find, Mr. F., you 
aic entitled to something; pray, what do you 
mean to give me in addition to my bill, for ob¬ 
taining it ?” Ho answered rapidly, “ Oh, take 
half; if there is one hundred pounds, take 
half; if there is five hundred pounds, take 
half.” 

“ No, no; Mr. F., I don't do business in that 
way, I shall be satisfied with ten per cent.’’ 

It was so settled. I then led him out into 
the street, impelled to tell him the news, yet 
dreading the cfTect; not daring to make the 
revelation in my office, for fear of a scene. 

I began he.sitatingly, “Mr. Fitz-Roy, I am 
happy to say, that I find you are entitled to 
.ten thousand pounds!” 

“Ten thousand pounds!” he echoed. “Ten 
thousand pounds !’’ he shrieked. “ Ten thou¬ 
sand pounds!” ho yelled, seizing my arm vio¬ 
lently. “ You are a brick. Here, cab! cab !” 
Several drove up—the shout might have been 
heard a mile ofT. He jumjKsd in the first. 

“Where to?’’ .said the dritcr. 

“To a tailor’s, you rascal!” 

“Ten thousand pounds! ha, ha, ha I” ho 
repeated hysterically', when in the cab; and 
every moment grasj)ing ray arm. Presently' ho 
subsided, looked roc .straight in the face, and 
muttered with agonizing fervor, 

“ What a jolly brick you are !’’ 

The tailor, the hosier, the bootmaker, the 
hair-drc.ssor, were in turn visited by this poor 
pagan of externals. As, by’ degrees, under 
their hands, he emerged from the beggar to the 
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gentleman, his spirits rose; his eyes brightened; 
he walked erect, bat always nervously grasping 
my arm; fearing, apparently, to lose sight of 
me for a moment, lest his fortune should vanish 
with me. The impatient pride with which ho 
S^ave his orders to the astonished tradesmen for 
the finest and best of every thing, and the 
amazed air of the fashionable hairdresser when 
he presented his matted locks and stubble chin, 
to be ‘'cut and shaved,” may be acted —it can 
not be described. 

By the time the external transformation was 
complete, and 1 sat down in a Ca/e sin the 
Haymarkct, opposite a haggard but handsome, 
thoroughbred-looking man, whose air, with the 
exception of the wild eyes and deeply browned 
face, did not differ from the stereotyped men 
about town sitting around us, Mr. Molinos Fitz¬ 
Roy had already almost forgotten the past; be 
bullied the winter, and criticised the wine, os if 
he had done nothing else but dine and drink and 
scold there all the days of his life. 

Once he wished to drink my health, and 
would have proclaimed his whole story to the 
coffee-room assembly, in a raving style. When 
I left he almost wept in terror at the idea of 
losing sight of me. But, allowing for these 
ebullitions—the natural result of such a whirl 
of events—ho was wonderfully calm and self- 
possessed. 

The next day, his first care was to distribute 
fifty pounos among his friends the cadgers, at a 
house of call in Westminster, and formally to 
dissolve his connection with them; those present 
undertaking for the fraternity,” that, for the 
future, he should never be noticed by them in 
public or private. 

I can not follow his career much further. 
Adversity had taught him nothing. He was 
soon again surrounded by the well-bred vam¬ 
pires who had forgotten him when penniless; 
but they amused him, and that was enough. 
The ten thousand pounds were rapidly melting 
when ho invited me to a grand dinner at Rich¬ 
mond, which included a dozen of the most 
agreeable, good-looking, well-dressed dandies 
of London, interspersed with a display of pretty 
butterfly bonnets. We dined deliciously, and 
drank as men do«>f iced wines in the dog-days 
—looking down from Richmond Hill. 

One of the pipk bonnets crowned Fitz-Roy 
with a wreath of flowers; he looked—less the 
intellect—as handsome as Alcibiades. Intensely 
excited and flushed, he rose with a champagne 
glass in his hand to propose my health. 

The oratorical powers of his father had not 
descended on him. Jerking out sentences by 
spasms, at length he said, “I was a beggar—1 
am a gentleman—^thanks to this—” 

Here he leaned on my shoulder heavily a 
moment, and then fell back. We raised Urn, 
':oasened his neckcloth— 

“ Fainted!” said the ladies. 

“ Drunk!” said the gentlemen. 

He was dead/ 


[From Howitt’s Country Year-Book.] 

SINGULAR PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SAND WASP. 

I N all my observations of the habits of living 
things, I have never seen any thing more cari¬ 
ous than the doings of one species of these ammo- 
philsB—lovers of sand. I have watched them day 
after day, and hour after hour, in my garden, 
and also on the sandy banks on the wastes 
about Esher, in Surrey, and always with un¬ 
abated wonder. They are about an inch long, 
with orange-colored bodies, and black heads and 
wings. They are slender and most active. 
You see them on the warm borders of your gar¬ 
den, or on warm, dry banks, in summer, when 
the sun shines hotly. They are incessantly 
and most actively hunting about. They arc in 
pursuit of a particular gray spider with a largo 
abdomen. For these they pursue their chase 
a'ith a fiery quickness and avidity. The spiders 
are on the watch to seize flics; hut here we 
have the tables turned, and these arc flies on 
the watch to discover and kill the spiders. 
These singular insects seem all velocity and 
fire. They come flying at a most rapid rate, 
light down on the dry .«oiI, and commence an 
active search. The spiders lie under the leaves 
of plants, and in little dens under the dry little 
clods. Into all these places the sand-wasp pops 
his head. Me bustles along here and there, 
flirting his wings, and his whole body all life 
and fire. And now he moves off to a distance, 
hunts about there, then back to his first place, 
beats the old ground carefully over, as a pointer 
beats a field. He .searches carefully round every 
little knob of earth, and pops bis head into evpry 
crevice. Ever and anon, he crouches ejose 
among the little clods as a tiger would crouch 
for his prey. Ha seems to he listening, or 
.smelling down into the earth, as if to discover 
his prey by every sense which he possesses 
He goes round every stalk, and descends into 
every hollow about them. When he finds the 
spider, he dispatches him in a moment, and 
seizing him bj' the centre of his chest, com¬ 
mences dragging him off backward. 

He conveys his prey to a place of safety. 
Frequently he carries it up some inches into a 
plant, and lodges it among the green leaves. 
Seeing him do this, I poked his spider down 
with a stick after he had.left it; but he speed¬ 
ily returned, and finding it fallen down, ho im¬ 
mediately carried it up again to the same place- 
Having thus secured his spider, he selects a 
particular spot of earth, the most sunny 'and 
warm, and begins to dig a pit. He works with 
all his might, digging up the earth with his 
formidable mandibles, and throwing it out with 
his feet, as a dog throws out tjie earth when 
scratching after a rabbit. Every few seconds 
ho ascends, tail first, out of his bole, clears 
away the earth about its mouth with his legs, 
and spre.ads it to a distance on the surface. 
When he has dug the hole, perhaps two inches 
deep, he comes forth eagerly, goes off for his 
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spider, drags it -down from its lodgment, and 
brings it to the mouth of his hole. He now lets 
himself down the liole, tail first, and then, pat¬ 
ting forth his head, takes the spider, and turns 
it into the most suitable position for dragging it 
in. 

It must be observed that this hole is made 
carefully of only about the width of his body, 
and therefore the spider can not be got into it 
except lengthwise, and then by stout palling. 
Well, he turns it lengthwise, and seizing it, 
commences dragging it in. At first, you would 
imagine this impossible; but the sand-wasp is 
strong, and the body of the spider is pliable- 
You soon see it disappear. Down into the cylin¬ 
drical hole it goes, and anon you perceive the 
sand-wasp pushing up its black head beside it; 
and having made his way out he again sets to 
work, and pushes the spider with all his force 
to the bottom of the den. 

And what is all this for ? Is the spider laid 
up in his larder for himself? No; it is food 
for his children? It is their birth-place, and 
their supply of provision while they are in the 
larva state- 

Wo have been all along calling this creature 
he, for it has a most masculine look; but it is in 
reality a she; it is the female sand-wasp, and 
all this preparation is for the purpose of laying 
her eggs. For this she has sought and killed 
the spider, and buried it here. She has done it 
all wittingly. She has chosen one particular 
spider, and that only, for that is the one pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to nourish her young. 

So hero it is safely stored away in her den; 
and she now descends, tail first, and piercing 
the pulpy abdomen of the spider, she deposits 
hSr egg or eggs. That being done, she earo- 
fufly bcgiiis filling in the hole with earth. She 
rakes it up with her legs and mandibles, and fills 
in the hole, every now and then turning round 
and going backward into the hole to stamp down 
the earth with her feet, and to ram it down 
with her body as a rammer. When Ihe hole is 
filled, it is curious to observe with what care 
she levels the surface, and removes the sur¬ 
rounding lumps of earth, laying some first over 
the tomb of the spider, and others about, so as 
to make that place look as much as possible 
like the surface all round. And before she has 
done with it—and she works often for ten min¬ 
utes at this leveling and disguising before she is 
perfectly satisfied—she makes the place so ex¬ 
actly like all the rest of the surface, that it will 
require good eyes and close observation to rc- 
oegnize it. 

She has now done her part, and Nature must 
do the rest. She has deposited her eggs in the 
body of the spider, and laid that body in the 
earth in the most sunny spot she can find. She 
has laid it ^ near the surface that the sun will 
act on it powerfully, yet deep enough to con¬ 
ceal it from view. She has, with great art and 
anxiety, destroyed all traces of the hole, and 
the effect will soon commence. The heat of 
the sun will hutch the egg. The larva, or 


young grub of Uie sand-ijrasp, will become 
alive, and begin to feed on the pulpy body of 
the spider in which it is enveloped. This food 
will suffice it till it is ready to emerge to day¬ 
light, and pass through the different stages of 
iu existence. Like the ostrich, the sand-wasp 
thus leaves her egg in the sand till the sun 
hatches it, and having once buried it, most 
probably never knows herself where it is de¬ 
posited. It b left to Nature and Providenco. 

[From Dickens'* Household Words.] 

WHAT HORSES THINK OF MEN. 

FaOM THE EAVEN IN THE HAPPY FAaiIl.T. 

SUPPOSE you thought I was dead ? No such 
thing. Don’t flatter yourselves that I haven’t 
got my eye upon you. I am wide awake, and 
you give me plenty to look at. 

I have begun my great work about yon, 1 
have been collecting materials from the Horse, 
to begin with. You are glad to hear it, ain’t 
you? Very likely. Oh, he gives you a nice 
character! He makes you out a charming set 
of fellows. 

He informs mo by-the-by, that he is a distant 
relation of ihe pony that was taken up in a bal¬ 
loon a few weeks ago; and that the pony’.« 
account of your going to see him at Vauxhall 
Gardens, is an amazing thing. The pony snys 
that when he looked round on the assembled 
crowd, come to see the realization qf the wood- 
cut in the bill, he found it impossible to dis¬ 
cover which was the real Mister Green—there 
were so many Mister Greens—and they were 
all so very green 1 

But that’s the way with you. You know it 
b. Don’t tell me! You’d go to see any thing 
that other people went to see. And don't flat¬ 
ter yourselves that I am referring to “ the vul¬ 
gar curiosity,” as 3-00 choose to call it, when 
3 'ou mean some curiosity in which you don’t 
participate yourselves. The polite curiosity iu 
this countiy is as vulgar as any curiosity in the 
world. 

Of course you'll tell me, no it isn't; but 1 
say, yes it is. What have you got to saj’ for 
yourselves about the Nepanlcse priiicc.s, I should 
like to know? Wh}', there has been more 
crowding, and pressing, and pii.shing, and jos¬ 
tling, and struggling, and striving, in genteel 
houses this last season, on account of those Ne- 
pauleso prinoes, than would have taken place in 
vulgar Cremorne Gardens and Greenwich Park, 
at Easter time and Whitsuntide! And what 
for? Do you know any thing about ’em? 
Have 3 ’ou any idea why they came here? Can 
you put your finger on their country in the 
map ? Have 3 ’ou over asked 3 ’oursclves a dozen 
common questions about its climate, natural 
history, government, productions, customs, re¬ 
ligion, manners ? Not you 1 Here are a cou¬ 
ple of swarthy princes very muoh out of their 
element, walking about in wide muslin trowsers, 
and sprinkled all over with gems (like the clock¬ 
work figure on the old round platform in the 
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street, grown-up), pnd they’re fashionable out¬ 
landish monsters, and it’s a new excitement for 
you to got a stare at ’em. As to asking ’em 
to dinner, and seeing ’em sit at table without 
eating in your company (unclean animals as 
ypn are 1), you full into raptures at that. Quite 
delicious, isn’t it? Ugh, you dunder-headed 
boobies! 

I wonder what there is, new and strange, 

. that' you wouldn't lionize, ns you call it. Can 
you suggest any thing! It’s not a hippopo¬ 
tamus, 1 suppose. I hear from my brother-in- 
law in the Zoological Gardens, that you are 
always pelting away into the Regent’s *Park, 
by thousands, to see the .hippopotamus. Oh, 
you’re very fond of hippopotami, ain’t you ? 
You study one attentively, when you do see 
one, don’t you? You come away so much 
wiser than when you went, reflecting so pro¬ 
foundly on the wonders of the creation—eh ? 

Bah! You follow one another like wild 
geese; but you are not so good to eat! 

These, however, are not the obaervations of 
my friend the Horse. He takes you, in another 
point of view. Would you like to read his con¬ 
tribution to my Natural History of you ? No ? 
You shall then. • 

He is a cab-horse now. He wasn’t always, 
but he is now, and his usual stand is close to 
our proprietor's usual stand. That's the way 
we have come into communication, we “ dumb 
animals.” jHa,ha! Dumb, too! Oh, the con¬ 
ceit of you men, because you can bother the 
•ommunity out of their five wits, by making 
speeches! 

Well. I mentioned to this Horse that I 
should be glad to have his opinions and experi¬ 
ences of you. Here they are: 

# 

‘ At the request of my honorable friend the 
Raven, I proceed to oflbr a few remarks in 
reference to the animal called Man. I have 
had varied experience of this strange creature 
for fifteen years, and am now driven by a Man, 
in the hackney cabriolet, number twelve thou¬ 
sand four hundred and fifty-two. 

“ The sense Man entertains of his own infe¬ 
riority to the nobler animals—and I am now- 
more particularly referring to the Horse—has 
impressed me forcibly, in the course of my 
career. If a man^knows a horse well, he is 
prouder of it than of any knowledge of himself, 
within the range of his limited capacity. He 
regards it as the sum of all human acquisition. 
If he is learned in a horse, he has nothing else 
to learn. And the same remark applies, with 
some little abatement, to hLs acquaintance with ' 
dogs. 1 have seen a good deal of man in my time, 
but I think I have never met a man who didn’t 
feel it necessary to his reputation to pretend, on 
occasion, that he knew something of horses and 
dogs, though he really knew nothing. As to 
making us a subject of conversation, my opinion 
is that we are more talked about than history, 
philosophy, literature, art, and science, all put 
together. I have encountered innumerable gen¬ 


tlemen in the country, who were totally incapa¬ 
ble of interest in any thing but horses and dogs 
—except cattle. And 1 have always been given 
to understand that they were the flower of the 
civilized world. 

“ It is very doubtful‘to me, whether there is, 
upon the whole, any thing man is so ambitious 
to imitate as an ostler, jockey, a stage coach¬ 
man, a horse-dealer, or dog-fancier. There 
may be some other character which 1 do not 
immediately remember, that fires him with emu¬ 
lation ; but if there be, I am sure it is con¬ 
nected with horses or dogs, or both. This is 
an unconscious compliment, on the part of tl]« 
tyrant, to the nobler animals, which I considei 
to bo very remarkable. I have known lords 
and baronets, and members of parliament, om 
of number, who have deserted every other call¬ 
ing to become but indifiTcrent stablemen or ken- 
nelincn, and be cheated on all hands, by the real 
aristocracy of those pursuits who were regularly 
burn to the business. 

“ All this, I saj', is a tribute to our .sniwrior- 
ity, which I con.-idcr to be very rcmatkable. 
Yet, still I can’t (jiiitc understand it. Man can 
hardly devote himself to ns, in admiration of 
our virtues, because he never imitates them. 
We horses are as honest, though 1 say it, as 
animals can be. If, under the pressure of cir¬ 
cumstances, we submit to act at a clrcu.s, for 
instance, wc always show that we are acting. 
We never deceive any body. We would .scorn 
to do it. If wc are called upon to do any thing 
in earnest, we do our best. If wc ar.** reriuircd 
to run a race falsely, and to lose when we could 
win, we are not to be relied upon to commit a 
fraud; man must come in at that point, and 
force us to it. And the extraordinary circum¬ 
stance to me is, that man (whom I take to be a 
powerful species of monkey) is always making 
us nobler animals the instruments of his mean- 
nes.s and cupidity. The very name of our kind 
has become a byword for all sorts of trickery 
and cheating. Wc are as innocent us counters 
at a game—and yet this creature will play 
falsely with us! 

“ Man’.s opinion, good or bad, is not worth 
I much, as any rational hor.se know.s. But justice 
is justice; and what 1 complain of is, that man¬ 
kind talks of us as if we had something to do 
with all this. They say that such a man was 
‘ ruined by horses.’ Ruined by horses! They 
can’t be o]K!n, even in that, and say he was 
ruined by men; but they lay it at our stable- 
door ! As if we ever ruined any boily, or were 
ever doing any thing ljut being ruined ourselvest 
in our generoas desire to fulfill the useful pur¬ 
poses of our existence! 

“ In the same way, we get a bad name, as if 
we were profligate company. ‘ So and so got 
among horses, and it was all U|;if with him.’ 
Why, we would have reclaimed him —we would 
have made him tcm|ieratc, industrious, punc¬ 
tual, steady, sensible—what harm would he 
ever have got ftom us, 1 should w'ish to ask? 

“ Upon the whole, speaking of him as I have 
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found him, I should describe man as an un> 
meaning and concaitcd creature, very seldom to 
be trusted, and not likely to make advances 
toward the honesty of the nobler animals. I 
should say that his power of warping the nobler 
animals to bad purposes, and damaging their 
reputation by his companionship, is, next to the 
art of growing oats, hay, carrots, and clover, 
one of his principal attributes. He is very un¬ 
intelligible in bis caprices; seldom expressing 
with distinctness whut he wants of us; and rely- 
ing greatly on our better judgment to find out. 
He is cruel, and fond of bto^—particularly at 
a steeple-chasc—and is very ungrateful. 

“ And yet, so far as I can understand, he 
worships us, too. He sets up images of us 
(not particularly like, but meant to be) iu the 
streets and calls u{Kin his fellows to admire 
them, and believe in them. As well as 1 can 
make out, it is not of thn least importance what 
images of men arc put astride upon the.se images 
of horses, for 1 don't find any famous personage 
among them—except one, and his image seems 
to have been contracted for by the gross. The 
jockeys who ride our statues arp very queer 
jockeys, it apjiears to me, but it is something 
to find man even posthumously sensible of what 
be owes to us. I believe that when ho has 
done any great wrong to any very distinguished 
horse, deceased, he gets up a subscription to 
have an awkward likeness of him made, and 
cruets it in a public place, to be generally veii- 
craiud. 1 can find no other reason for the 
statues of us that abound. 

“ It must be regarded as a part of the incon¬ 
sistency of man, that he erects no statues to 
the donkeys—wh<j, though far inferior animals 
to fiurscives, have great claims ujton him. 1 
should think a donkey opposite the horse at 
Hyde I’ark, another in Trafalgar-square, and a 
group ol donkeys, in brass, outside the Guild¬ 
hall of the city of Loudon (for 1 believe the 
cuminun-cuunuii chamber is inside tha( building) 
would be pleasant and appropriate jneniurials. 

“ 1 am nut aware that I can suggest any 
thing more to my honorable friend the Raven, 
which w'ill nut already have occurred to his 
fine intellect. Like myself, ho is the victim of 
brute force, and must bear it until the present 
state of things is changed—as it possibly may 
bo in the good time which I understand is com¬ 
ing, if 1 wait a little longer.’’ 

There I How do you like that ? That’s the 
Horse! You shall have another animal's 
sentiments, soon. 1 have oommuniculed with 
plenty of ’em, and they are ail down upon you. 
It’s not I alone w'ho have found you out. You 
are generally detected, I am happy to say, and 
shall be covered with confusion. 

Talking a'bout the horse, are you going to 
set up any more horses ? Eh ? Think a bit. 
Come! You haven’t got horses enough yet, 
surely? Couldn’t you put somebody else on 
horseback, add stick him up, at the cost of a 
few thousands? You have already statues to 


most of the “benefectors^of mankind” (seb 
Auvextisement) in your principal cities. You 
walk through groves of great inventors, in¬ 
structors, discoverers, assuagers of pain, pre¬ 
venters of disease, suggesters of purifying 
thoughts, doers of noble deeds. Finish the list. 
Come! 

Whom will you hoist into the saddle ? Let’s 
have a cardinal virtue! Shall it be Faith? 
Hope? Charity? Ay, Charity’s the virtue to 
ride on horseback! Let’s have Charity 1 

“How shall we represent it? Eh? What 
do yoy think ? Rc^al ? Certainly ? Duke ? 
Of course. Charity always wras typified in that 
way, from the time <a( a certain widow down¬ 
ward. And there’s nothing less left to put up; 
all the commoners who were “benefactors oi 
mankind” having had thek sutues in the publia 
places, long ago. 

How shall we dress it ? Rags? Low. Dra¬ 
pery? Commonidace. Field-Marshal’s uni¬ 
form ? The very thing! Charity in a Field- 
Marshal’s uniform (none the worse for wear) 
with thirty thousand pounds a year, publia 
money, in its pocket, and fiftoeu thousand more, 
public money, up behind, will be a piece of plain, 
uncomprouiising truth in the highways, and an 
homtr to the country and the time. 

lia, ha, ha! You can't leave the memory of 
an unassuming, honest, good-natured, amiabki 
old duke alone, without bespattering it with 
your flunkeyism, can’t you? Thsit’s right— 
and like you ! Here are three brass buttons in 
my crup. I'll subscribe ’em all. One, to the 
statue of Charity; one, to a statue of Hope; 
one. to a statue of Faith. For Faith, we’ll 
have the Nepaulese Embassador on horseback 
—being a prince. And for Hufie, we'll put the 
Hippopotatiuis on horseback, and so make a 
group. 

Let’s have a meeting about it! 


[From Uowittfi Country Yoar-Book.] 

THE QUAKERS DURING THE AMER¬ 
ICAN WAR. 

EORGE DILWYN was an American, a 
remarkable preacher among the Quakers 
About fifty years ago he came over to this 
country, on what we have already said is termed 
a “ Religious Visit,’’ and being in Cornwall, when 
1 was there, and at George Fox s, in Falmouth 
—our aged relative still narrates—soon became 
an object of great attraction, not only from his 
powerful preaching, but from his oxtr^rdinary 
gift in conversation, which he made singularly 
interesting from the introduction of curious pas¬ 
sages in his own life and experience. 

His company was so much sought after, that 
a general invitation was given, by his hospitable 
and wealthy entertainer, to all the Friends of 
the towm and neighborhood to come, and bear, 
and see him; and evening by evening, their 
rooms were crowded by visitors, who sat on 
scats, side by side, as in a public lecture-room. 

Among other things, ho related, that daring. 
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the time of the revolutionaiy vrar, one of the 
armies passing through a district in which a 
great number of Friends resided, food was de¬ 
manded from the inhabitants, which was given 
to them. The following day the adverse army 
oame up in pursuit, and stripped them of every 
kind of provision that remained; and so ^great 
was the strait to which they w’ere reduced, that 
absolute famine was before them. Their suf- 
• ferings were extreme, as day after day w'ent 
on, and no prospect of relief was afforded them. 
Death seemed to stare them in the face, and' 
many a one was ready to despair. TheJTorests 
around them were in possession of the soldiers, 
and the game, which otherwise might have 
yielded them subsistence, w'as killed or driven 
away. 

After several days of great distress, they re¬ 
tired at night, still without hope or prospect of 
succor. How great, then, was their surprise 
and cause of thankfulness when, on the follow¬ 
ing morning, immense herds of wild deer were 
seen standing around their inclosnres, as if driv¬ 
en Uiere for their benefit! From whence they 
came none could tell, nor the cause of their 
coming, but they suffered themselves to be taken 
without resistance; and thus the wiiolc people 
were saved, and had great store of provisions 
laid up for many weeks. 

Again, a similar circumstance occurred near 
the sea-shore, when the flying and pursuing 
armies had* stripped the inhabitants, and when, 
apparently to add to tbeir di.strc.ss, the wind set 
in with such unusual violence, and the sea drove 
the tide so far inland, that the people near the 
shore were oliliged to abandon their houses, and 
those in the town retreat to their upper rooms. 
This also being during the night, greatly added 
to their distress ; and, like the othws, they were 
ready to despair. Next morning, however, they 
found that God had not been unmindful of them; 
for the tide had brought up with it a most ex¬ 
traordinary shoal of mackerel, so that every plaec 
was filled with them, where they remained ready 
taken, without net or skill of man—a bountiful 
provision for the wants of the people, till other 
relief could be obtained. 

Another incident he related, which occurred 
in one of the back settlements, when the Indians 
bad been emploje|f to burn the dwellings of the 
settlers, and cruelly to murder the people. One 
of these solitaiy habitations was in the possession 
of a Friend’s family. They lived in such secure 
rimplicity, that they had hitherto had no appre¬ 
hension of danger, and used neither bar nor boll 
to their door, having no other means of securing 
their dwelling from intrusion than by drawing 
in the leathern thong by which the wooden 
latch inside was lifted from without. 

The Indians had committed frightful ravages 
all around, burning and murdering without mercy. 
Every evening brought forth tidings of horrtjr, 
and every night th<i unhappy settlers surrounded 
themselves with such defenses as they could 
muster—even then, for dread, scarcely being 
able to sleep The Friend and his family, who 


had hitherto put no trust in the arm of flesh, 
but had leiiL all in the keeping of God, believing 
that man often ran in his own strength to his 
own injury, had used so little precaution, that 
they slept without even withdrawing the string, 
and were as yet uninjured. Alarmed, however, 
at length, by the fears of others, and by the 
dreadful rumors that surrounded them, they 
yielded to their fears on one particular night, 
and, before retiring to rest, drew in the string, 
and thus secured themselves as well as they 
were able. 

In the dead of the night, the Friend, who had 
not been able to sleep, asked his wife if she 
slept; and she replied that she could not, for 
her mind was uneasy. Upon this, ho confessed 
that the same was his case, and that he believed 
it would be the safest for him to rise and put 
out the string of the latch as astinl. On her 
approving of this, it was done, and the two lay 
down again, commending themselves to the 
keeping of God. 

This had not occurred above ten minutes, 
when the dismal sound of the war-whoop echoed 
through the fircst, filling every heart with dread, 
and almost immediately afterward, they counted 
the footsteps of seven men pass the window of 
their chamber, which was on the ground-floor, 
and the next moment the door-string was pulled, 
the latch lifted, and the door opened. A debate 
of a few minutes took place, the purport of 
which, as it was spoken in the Indian language, 
was unintelligible to the inhabitants; but that 
it was favorable to them was proved '■liy the door 
being again closed, and the Indians retiring 
without having crossed the threshold. 

The next morning they saw the smoke risipg 
from burning habitations all around them; parents 
were weeping for their chiklrcn who were car¬ 
ried ofT, and children lamenting over their parents 
who had been crnclly slain. 

Some years afterward, when peace wa.s 
restored, (ind the colonists had occasion to hold 
conferences with the Indians, this Friend was 
appointed a.s one for that jturpose, and speaking 
in favor of the Indians, he rtdated the above 
incident; in reply to which, an Indian observed, 
that, by the .‘■imple circumstance of putting out 
the latch-string, which provcil confidence rather 
than fear, their lives and their property }i:td 
been saved; for that he himself was one of that 
marauding party, and that, on finding the door 
open, it was said—“ These people shall live; 
they will do us no harm, for they put their trust 
in the Great Spirit.” 

During the whole American revolution, 
indeed, the Indians, though incited by the 
whites to kill and scalp the enemy, never 
molested the Friends, as the people of Father 
Onas, or William Penn, and as the avowed 
opponents of all violence. Through the wludc 
war, there ■were but two instances to the con¬ 
trary, and they were occasioned by the two 
Friends theraselviis. The one was a young 
man, a tanner, who went to hi.s tan-yard and 
back daily unmolested, while devastation spread 
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on all sides; but at length, thoughtlessly carry¬ 
ing a gun to shoot some birds, the Indians, in 
ambush, believed that he had deserted his prin¬ 
ciples, and shot him. The other vraa a woman, 
who, when the dwellings of her neighbors were 
nightly fired, and the people themselves mur¬ 
dered, was importuned by the officers of a 
neighboring fort to take refuge there till the 
danger was over. For some time she refused, 
and remained unharmed amid general destruc¬ 
tion ; but, at length, letting in fear, she went 
for one night to the fort, but was so uneasy, 
that the next morning she quitted it to return 
to her home. The Indians, however, believed 
that she too had abandoned her principles, and 
joined the fighting part of the community, and 
before she reached home she was shot by them. 

[From Dickens's Household Words.] 

A SHILLING’S WORTH OF SCIENCE. 

R. PARIS has already shown, in a charming 
little book treating scientifically of children’s 
toys, how ea.sy even “ philosophy in sport can 
be made science in earnest.” An (arlier genius 
cut out the whole alphabet into the figures of 
uncouth animals, and inclosed them in a toy. 
box representing Noah’s Ark, for the purpose 
of teaching children their letters, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, have been decima¬ 
ted; “yea, the great globe itself,” has been 
parceled into little wooden sections, that their 
rcailjustment into a continuous map might teach 
the inl’ant^onquernr of the world the relative 
positions of distant countries. Archimedes 
might have discovered the principle of the lever 
and the fundamental principles of gravity upon 
a^ocking-horsc. In like manner he might have 
ascertained the laws of hydrostatics, by observ¬ 
ing the impetus of many natural and artificial 
fountains, which must occo-sionally have come 
beneath his eye. So also the principles of 
acoustics might even now be taught by the aid 
df a penny whistle, and there is no knowing 
how much children’s nursery games may yet be 
rendered subservient to the adraneement of 
science. The famous Dr. Cornelius Scribleriis 
had excellent notions on these subjects. He 
determined that his son Martinus should be the 
most learned and universally well-informed man 
of his age, and had recourse to all sorts of de¬ 
vices in order to inspire him even unthinkingly 
with knowledge. He determined that every 
thing should contribute to the improvement of 
his mind—even his very dress. Ho therefore, 
hie biographer informs us, invented for him a 
gengra]ihical suit of clothes, which might give 
him some hints of that science, and also of the 
commerce of diflerent nations. His son’s dis¬ 
position to mathematics—for ho was a remark¬ 
able child—•ras discovered very early by his 
drawing parallel lines on his breiul and butter, 
and intersecting them at equal angles, so iis to 
form the whole superficies into squares. His 
father also wisely resolved that he should ac¬ 
quire the learned languagc.s, especially Greek 


—and remarking, ouriousljpenough, that young 
Martinus Scriblerus was remarkably fond of 
gingerbread, the happy idea came into his 
parental head that his pieces of gingerbread 
should be stamped with the letters of the Greek 
alphabet; and such was the child’s avidity ftr 
knowledge, that the very first day he cat down 
to iota. 

When Sir Isaac Newton changed his resi¬ 
dence and went to live in Leiccster-place, his' 
next door neighbor was a widow lady, who was 
much puzzled by the little she observed of the 
habits,of the philosopher. One of the Fellows 
of the Royal Society called upon her one day, 
when, among other slomestic news, she men¬ 
tioned that some one had come to reside in the 
adjoining house, who she felt certain was a 
poor mad gentleman. “ And why so ?” asked 
her friend. “ Because,” said she, “ he diverts 
himself in the oddest way imaginable. Every 
morning when the sun shines so brightly that 
wc are obliged to draw down the window-blinds, 
he takes his seat on a little stool before a tub of 
soap-snd.s, and occupies himself for hours blow- 
ing soap-bubbles through a common clay-pipe, 
which he intently watches floating about until 
they burst.* He is doubtless,” she added, “now 
at his favorite diversion, for it is a flne day; do 
come and look at him.” The gentleman smiled; 
and they went np-stairs, when after looking 
through the stair-case window into the adjoining 
court-yard, he turned round and Said, “ My 
dear lady, the person whom you suppose to bo 
a poor lunatic, is no other than the great Sir 
Isaac Newton studying the refraction of light 
upon thin plates, a phenomenon which is beau¬ 
tifully exhibited upon the surface of a common 
soap-bubble.” 

The principle, illustrated by the examples we 
have given, has been efficiently followed by the 
Directors of the Royal Polytechnic Institution 
in Regent-street, London. Even the simplest 
models and objects they exhibit in their extensive 
balls and galleries, expound—like Sir Isaac 
Newton’s soap-bubble—some important prin¬ 
ciple of Science or Art. 

On entering the Hall of Manufactures (os we 
did the other day) it was impossible not to be 
lmpres.sed with the conviction that wc are in an 
utilitarian ago in which the science of Mechanics 
advances with marvelous rapidity. Here we 
observed stoam-engine.s. hand-looms and ma¬ 
chines in active operation, surrounding us with 
that peculiar din which makes the air 

“ Murmur, as with the sound of summer-flics." 

Passing into the “Gallery in the Great Hall,” 
we did not fail to derive a momentary amu.se- 
ment, from observing the very different objects 
which seemed most to excite the attention, and 
interest of the different sight-seers. Here, stood 
obviouslv a country farmer examining the model 
of a steam-plow; there, a Manchester or Bir¬ 
mingham manufacturer-looking into a curious 
and complicated weaving machine ; here, we 
noticed a group of ladies admiring specimens of 
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elaborate carving in ivory, and personal orna¬ 
ments esteemed highly fashionable at the an¬ 
tipodes; and there, the smiling faces of youth 
watching with eager eyes the little boats and 
steaipers paddling along the Water Reservpir 
iif the central counter. But we had scarcely 
looked around us, when a boll rang to announce 
a lecture on Voltaic Electricity by Dr. Baoh- 
hoffi)er; and moving wdth a stream of people 
up a short stair-case, wo soon found ourselves 
in a very commodious and well-arranged thea¬ 
tre. There are many universities and public 
institutions that have not better lecture j’ooms 
than this theatre in the Royal Polytechnic In¬ 
stitution. The lecture wdfe elementary and ex¬ 
ceedingly instructive, pointing out and showing 
by experiments, the identity between Magnetism 
and Electricity—light and heat; but notwith¬ 
standing the extreme perspicuity of the Pro¬ 
fessor, it was our fate to sit next two old ladies 
who seemed to be very incredulous about the 
whole business. 

“If heat and light are the same thing,” 
asked one, “ why don't a flarac come out at the 
spout of a boiling tea-kettle ?” 

“The steam,” answered the other, “may 
account for that.” * 

“ Hush !” cried somebody behind them; and 
the ladies were silent: but it was plain they 
thought Voltaic Electricity had something to do 
with conjuring, and that the lecturer might be 
a professor* of Magic. The lecture over, we 
returned to the Gallery, where we found the 
Diving Bell just about to be put in operation. 
It is made of ca.st iron, and weighs three tons; 
the interior being provided with scats, and 
lighted b}- ojicnings in the. crown, upon which a 
plate of thick glass is secured. The weighty 
instrument suspended by a massive chain to a 
largo swing crane, was soon in motion, when 
we observed our skeptical lady-friends join a 
party and enter, in order, we presume, to make 
themselves more sure of the truth of the diving- 
bell than they could do of the identity between 
light and heat. The bell was soon swung round 
and lowered into a tank, which holds nearly ten 
thousand gallons of water; but we confe.ss our 
fears for tho safety of its inmates were greatly 
appeased, when we learned that the whole of 
this reservoir of thaler could be emptied in less 
than one minute. Slowly and steadily was the 
bell drawn up again, and we had the satisfaction 
of seeing the enterprising ladies and their com¬ 
panions alight on terra Jirtna, nothing injured 
excepting that they were greatly flushed in the 
face. A man, cl^ in a water-tight dress and 
surmounted with a diving-helmet, next performed 
a variety of sub-aqueous feats, much to i^e 
amusement and astonishment of the younger 
part of the audience, one of whom shouted as 
he came up above the surface of the water, 
“OhJ ma’al Don’t he look like an Ogre!” 
and certainly the shining brass helmet and star¬ 
ing largo plate-glass eyes fairly warranted such 
a suggestion. The principles of the diving-bell 
and of the diving-helmet are too well known to 


require explanation: but the practical utility of 
these machines is daily proved. Even while 
we now write, it has been ascertained that the 
foundations of Blackfriars Bridge are giving 
way. The bed of the river, owdng to the con¬ 
stant ebb and flow of its waters, has sunk some 
six or seven feet below its level since the bridge 
was built, thus undermining its foundation; and 
this effect, it is presumed, has been greatly 
augmented by the removal of the old Loudon 
Bridge, the works surrounding which operated 
as a dam in checking the force of the current. 
These machinc.s, also, are constantly used in 
repairing the bottom of docks, landing-piers, 
and in the construction of breakw'ater works, 
such as those which arc at present being raised 
at Dover Harbor. 

Among other remarkable objects in the mu¬ 
seum of natural history we recognized, swim¬ 
ming upon his shingly bed under a gloss cose, 
our old friend the Gymnotns Electricus, or 
Electrical Eel. Truly, he is a marvelous fish. 
The power which animals of every description 
possess in adapting themselves to external and 
adventitious eircuin.stances, i.s here marvelously 
illustrated, for, notwithstanding this creature is 
surrounded by the grcatc.st possible amount of 
artificial circumstances, inasmuch as instead of 
sporting in his own pellucid and sparkling 
waters of the river Amazon, he is here confined 
in a glass prison, in water artificially heated; 
instead of his natural food, he is here supplied 
with fish not indigenous to his native country, 
and denied acrcss to fresh air, with sunlight 
sparkling upon tho surface of the waves—he is 
here surrounded by an impure and obscure at¬ 
mosphere, with crowds of people coiistantjy 
moving to and fro and gazing upon him; yet, 
notwithstanding all these disadvantageous cir¬ 
cumstances, he has continued to thrive ; nay, 
since wo saw him ten years ago, be ha.s in- 
crea.sed in size and is apparently very healthy, 
notwithstanding that he is obviously quite blind. 

This specimen of tho Gyiniiotus Electricus 
was caught in the river Amazon, and was 
brought over to this country by Mr. Potter, 
where it arrived on the 12th of August, 1838, 
when he displayed it to the proprietors of the 
Adelaide Gallery. In the first instance, there 
was some difllculty in keeping him alive, for, 
whether from sickness, or sulkiiic.ss, he refused 
food of every dc.scription, and is said to have 
eaten nothing from the day ho was taken, in 
March, 1838, to the 19th of the following Oc¬ 
tober. He was confided upon bis arrival to the 
care of Mr. Bradley, who placed him in tin 
apartment the temperature of which could be 
maintained at about seventy-five degrees Fah¬ 
renheit, and acting upon the suggestions of 
Baron Humboldt, he endeavored to feed him 
with bits of boiled meat, worms, frogs, fish, and 
bread, which were all tried in succession. But 
the animal would not touch these. The plan 
adopted by the London fishmongers for fattening 
the common cel was then had recourse to; a 
quantity of bullock’s blood was pat into the 
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water, care being taken that it should be changed 
daily, and this was attended with some benedeial 
effects, as the animal gradually improved in 
health. In the month of October it occurred 
to Mr. Bradley to tempt him with some small 
fish, and the first gudgeon thrown into the 
water he darted at and swallowed with avidity. 
From that period the same diet has been con¬ 
tinued, and he is now fed three times a day, 
and upon each occasion is given two or three 
carp, or perch, or gudgeon, each weighing from 
two to throe ounces. In watching his move¬ 
ments we observed, that in swimming about he 
seems to delight in rubbing himself against the 
gravel which forms the bed above which ho 
floats, and the water immediately becomes 
clouded with the mucus from which he thus 
relieves the surface of his body. 

When this species of fish was first discovered, 
marvelous accounts respecting them were trans¬ 
mitted to the Rojral Society : it was even said 
that in the river Surinam, in the western pro¬ 
vince of Guiana, some existed twenty feet long. 
The present .specimen is forty inches in length; 
and meusnnw eighteen inche.s round the body; 
and his physiognomy justifies the description 
given by one of the early narrators, w’ho re¬ 
marked, that the Gymnotus " resemble.* one of 
our common eels, except that its head i.s fiat, 
and its mouth wide, like that of a cat-fish, with¬ 
out teeth.” It is certainly ugly enough. On 
its first arrival in England, the proprietors of¬ 
fered Profes.sor Faraday (to whom this country 
may passiUy discover, within the next five 
hundred years, that it owes something) the 
privilege of experimenting upon him lor scien¬ 
tific pur|K)ses, and the result of a great number 
of^xperiments, ingeniously devised, and ex¬ 
celled with great nicety, clearly proved the 
identity between the electricity of the fish and 
the common electricity. The shock, the cir¬ 
cuit, the spark, were distinctly obtained : the 
galvanometer was sensibly allectcd; uheinical 
decompositions were obtained; an annealed 
steel needle became magnetic, and the direction 
of its polarity indicated a current from the an¬ 
terior to the posterior part.s of the fish, through 
the conductors used. The force with which 
the electric discharge is made is also very con¬ 
siderable, for this philosopher tells us wo may 
conclude that a single medium discharge of the 
fish is at least equal to the electricity of a 
Leyden Battery of fifteen jars, containing three 
thousand five hundred square inches of glass, 
coated upon both sides, charged to its highest 
de^ee. But great as is the force of a single 
discharge, the Gymnotus will sometimes give a 
double, and even a triple shock, with scarcely 
any interval. Nor is this ail. The instinctive 
action it has recourse to in order to augment 
the force of thfc shock, is very remarkable. 

The professor one day dropped a live fish, 
five inches long, into the tub; upon which the 
Gymnotus turned round in such a manner as to 
form a coil inclosing the fish, the hitter re¬ 
presenting a diameter across it, and the fish 


was struck motionless, a» if lightning had 
pa.ssod through the water. The Gymnotus then 
made a turn to look for his prey, which having 
found, he bolted it, and then went about seek¬ 
ing for more. A second smaller fish was then 
given him, which being hurt, showed little signs - 
of life ; and this he swallowed apparently with¬ 
out “ shocking it.” We are informed by Dr. 
Williamson, in a paper he communicated some 
years ago to the Royal Society, that a fish' al¬ 
ready struck motionless gave signs of returning 
animation, which the Gymnotus observing, ho 
instantly discharged another shock, which killed 
it. Another curious circumstance was observed 
by Professor Furaday-»-the Gymnotus appeared 
conscious of the difierence of giving a shock to 
an animate and an inanimate body, and would 
not be provoked to discharge its powers u{ion 
the latter. When tormented by a glass rod, 
the creature in the first instance threw out a 
shock, but as if ho perceived his mistake, he 
could not be stimulated afterward to repeat it, 
although the moment the professor touched him 
with his hands, he discharged shock after shock. 
He refused, in like manner, to gratify the curi- 
o.sity of the philosophers, when they touched 
him with metallic conductors, which he }»er- 
mitted them to do with indifference. It is 
worthy of observation, that this is the only spe¬ 
cimen of the Gymnotus Elcctricns ever brought 
over alive into this country. The great secret 
of preserving his life would appear tef Consist in 
keeping the water at an even temperature— 
summer and winter—of sevent) -live degrees of 
Fahrenheit. After having been subjected to a 
great variety of experiments, the creature is 
now permitted to enjoy the remainder of its days 
in honorable peace, and the only occasion upon 
which he is caiw disturbed, is when it is found 
necessary to take him out of his shallow reser¬ 
voir to have it cleaned, when ho discharges 
angrily enough shock after shock, which the 
attendants describe to be very smart, even 
though ho be held in several thick and well 
welted cloths, for they do not at all relish the 
job. 

The Gymnotus Electricus is not the only 
animal endowed with this very singular jiower; 
there are other fish, especially the Torpedo and 
Silurus, which are equally remarkable, and 
equally well known. The peculiar structure 
which enters into the formation ol their elec¬ 
trical organs, was first examined by the eminent 
anatomist John Hunter, in the Torpedo; and, 
very recently, Kudolphi has described their 
structure with great exactness in the Gymnotus 
Electricus. 

Without entering into minute details, the 
peculiarity of the organic apparatus of the 
Electrical Eel seems to consist in this, that 
it is composed of numerous lamina or thin 
tendinous partitions, between which exists an 
infinite number of small cells filled with a tbick- 
ish n-clatinous fluid. These strata and cells are 
*npplied with nerves of unusual size, and the 
intensity of the electrical power is presumed to 
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depend on the amount of nervous energy ao> 
cumulated in these cells, whence it can be 
voluntarily discharged, just as a muscle may be 
voluntarily contracted. Furthermore, there are, 
it vronld appear, good reasons to believe that 
' nervous power (in whatever it may consist) and 
electricity are identical. The progress of science 
has already shown the identity between heat, 
electricity, and magnetism; that heat may be 
’ concentrated into electricity, and this electricity 
reconverted into heat; that electric force may 
be converted into magnetic force, and Professor 
Faraday himself discovered how, by rpacting 
back again, the magnetic force can be recon¬ 
verted into the electric force, and vice versa; 
and should the identity between electricity and 
nervous power be as clearly established, one of 
the most important and interesting problems in 
physiology will be solved. 

Every new discovery in science, and all im¬ 
provements in industrial art, the principles of 
which are capable of being rendered in the 
least degree interesting, are in this Exhibition 
forthwith popularized, and become, as it were, 
public property. Every individual of the great 
public can at the very small cost of one shilling, 
claim his or her share in the property thus at¬ 
tractively collected, and a small amount of pre¬ 
vious knowledge or natural intelligence will put 
the visitor in actual possession of treasures which 
previously “he wot not of,” in so amusing a 
manner that they will be beguiled rather than 
boied into his mind. 

A TUSCAN VINTAGE. 

K LL Tuscany had been bu.sy with the vintage, 
iz- The vintage! Is there a word more rich 
to the untraveled Englishman in picturesque 
significance and poetical associations ? All that 
the bright south has of glowing coloring, har¬ 
monious forms, teeming abundance, and Satur¬ 
nian facility, mixed up in the imagination with 
certain vague visions of bright black eyes and 
bewitching ankles—all this, and more, goes to 
the making op of the Englishman’s notion of the 
vintage. Alas! that it should be needful to 
dissipate such charming illusions. And yet it 
is well to warn tho.$e who cherish these couleur- 
de-rose imaginii^^ and who would fain shun a 
disagreeable disenchantement, that they will do 
wisely in continuing to receive their impressions 
of Italian ruralities from the presentations of our 
theatres, and the description of Mrs. RadclifTe. 
To thewe inquirers, however, of sterner mould, 
who would find truth, be it ever so disagreeable 
when found, it must be told that a Devonshire 
harvesting is twice as pretty, and a Kentish 
hop-picking thrice as pretty a scene as any 
“ vili^mia” that the vineyards of Italy can show. 
The vine, indeed, as grown in Italy—especially \ 
when the fruit is ripe, and the leaves begin to 


be tinted with crimson and yellow—is an ex¬ 
ceedingly pretty object, rich in coloring, and 
elegant in its forms. Nothing but the most 
obsolete and backward agriculture, however, 
preserves these beauties. If gi«)d w’ine and not 
pretty crops be the object in view, the vine 
should bo grown as in France—a low dwarf 
plant closely pruned, and raised only two or 
three feet from the ground; and than such a 
vineyard nothing can be more ugly. Classic 
Italy, however, still cultivates her vines as she 
did when the Georgies were written; “mar¬ 
ries” them most becomingly and picturesquely 
to elms or mulberries, &c., and makes of them 
lovely festoons and very acrid wine. Again, it 
must be admitted that a yoke of huge dove- 
colored oxen, with their heavy unwieldy tumbril, 
is a more picturesque object than an English 
wagon and a team of horses. Occasionally, too, 
may be seen bearing not ungracefully a blushing 
burden of huge bunches, a figure, male or female, 
who might have sat for a model to Leopold 
Robert. But despite all this, the process of 
gathering the vintage is any thing but a pleasing 
sight. In ope of the heavy tumbrils I have men¬ 
tioned, are placed some twelve or fifteen large 
pails, some three feet deep, and a foot nr so in 
diameter. Into these are thrown pell-mell the 
bunches of fruit, ripe and unripe, clean and dirty, 
stalks and all, white and red indisoriminatclv. 
The cart thus laden, the fifteen pails of iiivsight- 
ly, dirty-looking slush, are driven to the “ fatto- 
ria,” there to be emptied into vats, which appear, 
both to nose and eye, never to have hr^n cleansed 
.since they were made. In performing this opera¬ 
tion much is of course spilt over the men em¬ 
ployed, over the cart, over the ground; and 
nothing can look less agreeable than the clibct 
thus produced. Sometimes one large tub o6cn- 
pies the whole tumbril, the contents of which, 
on reaching the “fattoria,” have to be ladled 
out udlh backets. Often the contents of the 
vat, trodden in one place—a most unsightly 
process—have to be transported in huge barrels, 
like water-carts, to another place to undergo 
fermentation. And then the thick muddy stream, 
laden with filth and imparities of all sort.s, which 
is seen when these barrels discharge their cargo, 
is as little calculated to give one a plea.sing idea 
of the “ruby wine” which is to 1x5 the result of 
all this filthy squash, as can well be imagined 
Add to this an exceedingly unpleasant smell in 
and about all the buildings in which any part 
of the wine-making process takes place, and the 
constant recurrence of rotting heaps of the refuse 
matter of the pressed grape under every vail 
and hedge in the neighbnrho(Hl of each “fattoria” 
—and the notions connected with the so lin-)ioct- 
ized vintage, will be easily nndcrstoo<] to be none 
of the plea.santest in the minds of those a<'qnnintc(l 
with its sights and smells.—3VflWope’» Iniprrs- 
itiom nf a Wanderer. 
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HOW TO MAKE HOME UNHEALTHY. 

BY IIAURIET MARTINKAU. 

T'MPEROR YAO (very many years b. c.) 
J-i established a certain castom, which was 
followed, we are told, by his successors on the 
throne of China. The custom was this. Out¬ 
side the hall-door of his palace, he suspended a 
tablet and a gong; and if one among his subjects 
felt himself able to suggest a good idea to his 
ruler, or wished to admonish him of any error 
in his ways, the critic paid a visit to the palace, 
wrote what he had to say upon the tablet, bat¬ 
tered at the gong, and ran away. The Emperor 
came out; and then, unless it happened that 
some scapegrace of a schoolboy had annoyed 
him by su|ieradding a fly-away knock to a con¬ 
temptuous hieroglyphic, he gravely profited by 
any hint the tablets might convey. Not unlike 
honest, patriarchal Yao is our British Public. It 
is summoned out to read inscriptions at its door, 
left there by all who have advice to give or 
faults to deprecate. The success<jrs of Yao, 
finding upon their score so many conflicting 
tales, soon substituted for the gong five instru¬ 
ments of music. It was required, then, that 
the monitor should distinguish, by the instrument 
upon which he performed his summons, what 
particular department of imperial duties it might 
be to which he desired to call attention. Now 
not five hut fifty voices summon our roj’al public. 
One man courts attention with a dulcet strain, 
one brays, one harps upon a string, another 
ilruius. JChd among those who have of late been 
bu'-iest in pointing errors out, and drumming at 
tlic [iiililic'.s door to have them rectified, arc they 
v^io profess concern about the Public Health. 

•I’or the writer who now proposes to address 
to yon, O excellent Public, through these pages, 
a Scries of Practical Hints as to How to make 
Home Unhealthy, wo would not have you 
tiiiiik that lie means to be in any respect .so 
tioubic.soiiie as those Sanitary' In.struotors. The 
lion on your knocker gives him confidence; he 
will leave no di.soonccrting messages; he will 
seek to come into your parlor as n friend. A 
friend he is; for, with a polite sincerity, he will 
maintain in all his arguments that what you do 
is what ought always to bo done. He knows 
well that you are not foolish, and perceives, 
therefore, what end you liax'c in view. He sees 
that you are impressed deeply with a conviction 
of the vanity of life ; that you desire, according¬ 
ly, to prove your wisdom by cxbibiiing contempt 
for that which philosopher after philosopher for- 
iRds a thoughtful man to cherish. You would 
ho proud to have Unhealthy Homes. Lust}' 

f arcascs, they arc for coarse folk and for the 
cathen; civilization forbids us to promote ani¬ 
mal dcvcloiuncnt. How can a man look spirit¬ 
ual, if he bo not sickly? How can a woman— 
Is not Paris the mode ? Go, weigh an elegant 
Parisienne against a peasant girl Irora Norman¬ 
dy. It is hero propo-sed, therefore, to honor 
your discretion by demonstrating publicly how 
right you are. Some of the many methods by 


which one may succeed in "making Home Un¬ 
healthy will be here detailed to you, in order 
that, as wc go on, you may congratulate your¬ 
self on feeling how extremely clever you already 
are in your arrangements. Here is a plain pur¬ 
pose. If any citizen, listening to such lesson*, 
think himself wise, and yet is one who, like good 
M. Jourdain in the comedy, n'apptaudit qu'u 
contregens —to such a citizen it is enough to say, 
May much good come of his perversity! 

4 

I. 

IJINTS TO HANG 17P IN TME NURSEET. 

In laying a foundation of ill health, it is a 
great point to be able*to begin at the beginning. 
You have the future man at excellent advantage 
when he is between your fingers as a baby. 
One of Hoffman’s heroines, a clever housewife, 
discarded and abhorred her lover from the mo¬ 
ment of his cutting a yea.st dumpling. There 
arc .some little enormities of that kind which 
really can not be fo«-given, and one such is, to 
miss the opportunity of physicking a baby. Now 
1 will tell you how to treat the future pale-faco 
at his first entrance into life. 

A little while before the birth of any child, 
have a littfo something ready in a spoon; and, 
after birth, bo ready at the first opportunity, to 
thrust this down his throat. Let his first gift 
from his fellow-creatures lie a dose of physic— 
honey and calomel, or something of that kind; 
but you had better ask the nurse foi*a prescrip¬ 
tion. Have ready also, before birth, an abund¬ 
ant .stock of pins ; for it is a great point, in 
putting the first dress upon the little naked body, 
to contrive that it shall contain as many pins as 
possible. The prick of a sly pin is excellent 
for making children cry; and since it may leail 
nurses, motllors, now and then even doctors, to 
administer physic for the euro of imaginary grip- 
ings in the bowels, it may be twice blessed. 
Sanitary enthusiasts are apt to say that strings, 
not pins, are the right fastening for infants’ 
clothes. Bo not misled. Is not the pincushion 
an ancient institution ? What is to say, Wel¬ 
come, little stranger,” if pins cease to do .so ? 
Resist this innovation. It is the small end of 
the wedge. The next thing that a child would 
do, if let alone, would be to sleep. I would not 
.suifer that. I'he poor thing must want feeding; 
therefore waken it and make it eat a sop, for 
that will bo a pleasant joke at the expense of 
nature. It will be like wakening a gentleman 
after midniglit to put into his mouth some pickled 
herring; only the baby can not thank you for 
vour kindness as the gentleman might do. 

This is a golden rule concerning babies: to 
procure sickly growah, let the child always suckle. 
Attempt no regularity in nursing. It is true 
that if all infant be fed at the breast eveiy four 
hours, it will fall into the habit of desiring food 
only so often, and will sleep very tranquilly 
during the interval. This may save trouble, 
hut it is a device for rearing healthy children: 
wo discard it. Our infants shall he nursed in 
no new-fangled v/ay. As for the child’s crying, 
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quiet costs cighteen-pence a bottle; so that ar> 
gutnent is very soon disposed of. 

Never be without a flask of Godfrey’s Cordial, 
or Dafly, in the nursery; but the fact is, that 
you ought to keep a medicine-chest. A ^ood 
deal of curious information may be obtained by 
watching the eJiects of various medicines upon 
your children. 

Never be guided by the child’s teeth in wean¬ 
ing'it. Wean it before the first teeth are cut, 
or after they have learned ^o bite. Wean all at 
once, with bitter aloes or some similar devices; 
and change the diet suddenly. It is a,foolish 
thing to ask a medical attendant how to regu¬ 
late the food of children; »ho is sure to be over¬ 
run with bookish prejudices; but nurses arc 
practical women, who understand thoroughly 
matters of this kind. 

Do not use a cot for infants, or presume be¬ 
yond the time-honored institution of the cradle. 
Active rocking sends a child to sleep by causing 
giddiness. Giddine.ss is a disturbance of the 
blood’s usual way of circulation; obviously, 
therefore, it is a thing to aim at in our nurseries. 
For elder children, swinging Ls an excellent 
amusement, if they become giddy on the swing. 

In 3 -our nursery, a maid and tw^ or three 
cliiJdreii may conveniently bo quartered for the 
night, by all means carefully secured from 
draughts. Never omit to u.se at night n chim¬ 
ney board. The nursery window ought not to 
be much osfcned; and the door should he kept 
alwaj’s shut, in order that the clamor of the 
children may not annoy others in your house 

When the children walk out for an airing, of 
course they are to be little ladies and genilcmen. 
They are not to scamper to an<l fro; a little 
gentle amble with a hoop ought to be their 
severest exercise. In .sending them to walk 
abroad, it is a good thing to let their legs be 
bare. Tlie gentleman papa, probably, would 
find bare legs rather cold walking in the streets 
of London; but the gentleman son, of course, 
has quite another conMitution. Besides, how 
can a boy, not predispo.sed that way, hope to 
grow up consumptive, if some pains are not 
taken with him in his childhood ? 

It is said that of old time children in the 
Balearic Islands were not allow'cd to cat their 


and sugar; then, if the regular dinner have 
been taken, astonish the digestion, while at work 
upon it, with the appearance of an extra lump 
of cake, and presently some gooseberries. In 
this way w-e soon triumph over Nature, who, to 
speak truth, does not permit to us an easy vic¬ 
tory, and does try to accommodate her w'orking 
to our whims. We triumph, and obtain our 
reward in children pale and polite, children with 
appetites already formed, that will become our 
good allies against their health in after life. 

Principiis ohsta. Let us subdue mere nature 
at her first start, and make her civilized in her 
beginnings. Let us wipe the rose-tint out of 
the child's cheek, in good hope that the man 
will not be able to recover it. White, yellow, 
and purple—let ns make them to be his future 
tricolor. 

II. 

THE Londoner’s garden. 

Brick ■walls do not secrete air. It comes in 
through your doors and windo'ws, from the streets 
and alleys in your neighborhood; it comes in 
without .•'Crapiiig its feet, and goes do-w'n your 
throat, unwashed, with small respect for your 
gentility. You must look abroad, tbereforu, for 
some elements of an unwholesome home: and 
when, sitting at home, you do so, it is a good 
thing if 3'ou can .see a burial-ground—one of 
“ GchI's gardens.’' which our city cherishes. 

I Now, do not Iwk up with a dolorous face, 
1 sat’ing, ‘‘ Alas! these gardens arc to l>c taken 
] from us!” Let agitators write and let Com- 
I mis.sioiicrs report, let Government nod its goud- 
I will, and although all the world muy think that 
; our London burial-grounds arc about to be i|i- 
j continently jacketed in asphaltc, and that tve 
ourselves, when dead, are to be steamed off to 
Erith—we are content; at present this is only 
gossip.* On one c.f the lowest terraces; of hell, 
^ says Dante, he found a Cordelier, who had been 
dragged thither bv a logical demon, in dcfiauce 
of the expostulations of St. Fianei.s. The sin 
of that iiiunk was a sentence of advice for which 
absolution had been received before ho gave it; 
“Promi.se much, and perform little.” In the 
hair of any Minister's head, and of every Com¬ 
missioner’s head, we know not what “ black 


dinner, until, by ^droitness in the, shouting of 
stones out of a sling, they had dislodged it from 
a rafter in the bouse. Children in the British 
Islands .should be better treated. Let them not 
only have their meals unfailingly, but let them 
be at all other times tempted and bribed to eat. 
Cakes and sweetmeats of alluring shape and 
color, fruits, and palatable messes, should, with¬ 
out any regularity, be added to the diet of a 
child. The stomach, we kno'w, requires three 
or four hours to digest a meal, expects a mod¬ 
erate routine of tasks, and between each ta.sk 
looks for a little period of rest. Now, as we 


I cherubim” may have entwined their claws 
j There is hope, while there is life, for the old 
I cause. But if those who have authority to do 
so really have determined to abolish intramural 
j burial, let us call upon them solemnly to recon¬ 
sider their verdict. Let them ponder what fol¬ 
lows. * 

Two or three years ago, a book, promulga¬ 
ting notions upon spiritual life, was published i 
London by the Chancellor of a certain pla< 
across the Channel. It was a clevej^ book; and, 
among other matter, broached a theory. “ Our 
touls," the Rev. Chani'cllur informed us, “run- 


hope to create a weak digestion, what is more | litt of the esnence, extrart, or gai contained in 
obvious than that •we must use artifice to cir- j the human body and, that he might not be 


cumvent the stomach ? In one hour we must' 


come upon it unexpectedly with a dose of fruit 


* Now it is fate. July, IKiO. 
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vague, ho made special apg^ication to a chemist, 
who “ added some important observations of his 
own respecting the corpse after death.” Bat 
we must decorate a great specnlation with the 
mrnamental words of its propounder. 

“ The gases into which the animal body is 
resolved by putrefaction are ammonia, carbonic 
acid, carbonic oxide, cyanogen, and sulphuretcd, 
phosphureted, and carbureted hydrogen. The 
first, and the two last-named gase.s, arc most 
abundant.” We omit hero some det lils as to 
the time a body takes in rotting. “ Fro a which 
it appears, that these noble elements and rich 
essences of humanity are too subtle and volatile 
to continue long with the corpse; but soon dis¬ 
engage themselves, and escape from it. After 
which nothing remains but the foul refuse In the 
vat; 4he mere caput mortuum in the crucible; 
the vile dust and ashes of the tomb. Nor does 
inhumation, however deep in the ground, nor 
drowning in the lowest depths and darkest cav¬ 
erns of the fathomless abyss, prevent those subtle 
essences, rare attenuate spirits, or gases, from 
escaping; or chain down to dust those better, 
nobler elements of the human bod}'. No bars 
can imprison them; no vessels detain them from 
their kindred clement, confine them from their 
native home.” 

We arc all of us familiar with the more notice¬ 
able of these “essences,” by smell, if not by 
name. Metaphysicians tell ns that perceptions 
and ideas will follow in a train: perhaps that 
may account for the sudden recollection of an 
old-fashioi}cd stor}'—may the moderns pardon it. 
A young Cambridge student, airing his wisdom 
at a dinner-party, was ingenious upon the Theory 
of Winds. Ho was mo.st eloquent concerning 
htlht and cold ; radiation, rarefaction; polar and 
etftiatorinl currents ; he had brought his perora¬ 
tion to a closo, when he turned round upon a 
grave rrofessor of his Collese, saying. “ And 
what, sir, do you believe to be the cause of 
wind ?” The learned man replied, “ Pea-soup 
—pea-soup !” In the group of friencls around I 
a social soup-turcen, must we in future recog-1 
nizo ' 

“The feast of roason, anil—Uic flow of soul T 

How gladly shall we fight the fight of life, hop¬ 
ing that, after death, we shall meet in a world 
of sulphuretcd hydrogen and other gases! .And 
where do the Sanitary Reformers supjioso that, 
after death, their gases will go—they who, in 
life, with asphalto and pavinu-stones. would have 
restrained the souls of their own fathers from 
ascending into upper air ? 

Against us let there be no such reproach. 

f iely let us breathe into our bosom.s .some por- 
i of the spirit of the dead. If we live, near 
church-yard, let us visit one—Mcsmerically, 
if you please* Now w’e are on the way. Wo 
SCO narrow streets and many people; most of 
the faces that wo meet arc pale. Hero is a 
walking funeral; we follow’ with it to the church¬ 
yard. A corner is turned, and there is another 
funeral to be perceived at no great distance in 


advance. Our walkers trou The other party, 
finding itself almost overtaken, sets off with a 
decent run. Our party runs. There is a race 
for prior attention when they reach the ground. 
We become interested. We perceive that one 
undertaker wears gaiters, and the other .strap*!. 
We trot behind them, betting with each other, 
you on Gaiters, I on Straps. I win; a Dem ex 
machina saves mo, or I should have lost. An 
over-goaded ox rushes liewildercd ronn'd a' 
comer, charges and overthrow’s the foremost 
coffin; it is broken, and the body is exposed— 
its white shroud flaps upon the mud. This has 
occurred once, I know’; and how much oftener, 

I know not. So Gaiters pioneers his party to 
the nearest undertaker for repairs, and we fol¬ 
low the triumphant procession to the church¬ 
yard. The minister there meets it, holding his 
white handkerchief most closely to his nose; the 
mourners imitate him, sick and sorrow’ful. Tour 
toe sticks in a bit of carrion, as we pass near the 
grave and seek the sexton. He is a pimpled man, 
w’ho moralizes much; but his morality is maud¬ 
lin. He is drunk. He is accustomed to antagon¬ 
ize the “ spirits” of the dead with spirits from the 
“ Pig and Whistle.” Here let the seance end. 

At hnm» again, let us remark U|>on a striking 
fact. Those poor creatures whom we saw’ in sor¬ 
row by the grave, believed that they were sow¬ 
ing flesh to immortality—and so they were. 
They did not know that they w'cro also sowing 
coffee. By a tnistworthy informant, kam taught 
that of the old coffin-wood dug up out of the 
crowded church-yards, a large quantity that 
is not burned, is dried and ground; and that 
ground coflbe is therewith adulterated in a 
wholesale manner. It communicates to cheap 
coffee a good color; and puts Body into it, there 
can be no of that. It w’ill be a severe 

blow to the trade in British coffi’cs if intramural 
interment be forbidden. Wc shall be di iven ti. 
dcpiend upon distant planters for what now’ can 
be produced in any quantity at home. 

Remember the largeness of the interests in¬ 
volved. W’ithin the last thirty years, a million 
and a half of corpses have been hidden under 
ground, in patches, here and there, among the 
streets of London. This pasturage we have 
enjoyed from our youth up, and it is threatened 
now to put us off our feed. 

I say no more, for belter arguments than these 
can not be urged on behalf of the maintenance 
of City grave-yards. Po.>.sibly these may not 
prevail. Yet never droop. Nevertheless, w’ith- 
out despairing, take a house in the vicinity of 
such a garden of the dead. If our law’givers 
should fear the becoming neighborly with Dante’s 
Cordelier, and therefore absolutely interdict more, 
burials in London, still you arc safe. They .shall 
not trample on the graves that are. Wo can 
agitate, and w’c will agitate successfully against 
their asphalto. Let the City bo mindful of its old 
renow’n; let Vestries rally round Sir Peter Lau¬ 
rie, and there may be yet secured to you, for 
seven years to come, an atmosphere which shall 
assist in making Home Unhealthy. 
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• III. 

SPENDING A VERY PLEASANT EVENING. 

By the consent of antiquity, it is determined 
that Pain shall be doorkeeper to the house of 
l^casure. In Europe Purgatory led to Paradise; 
and, had St. Synieon lived among us now, he 
would have earned heaven, if the police permit¬ 
ted, by praying for it, during thirty years, ujxm 
• the t^uinmit of a lamp-post. In India the Fakir 
was beatified by standing on his head, under a 
hot sun, beset with roasting bonfires. In Green¬ 
land the soul expected to roach bliss by sliding 
for five days down a rugged rock, wounding 
itself, and shivering with cold. The American 
Indians sought happiness through castigation, 
and con.sidcrcd vomits the most expeditious 
mode of enforcing self-denial on the stomach. 
Some tribes of Africans believe, that on the 
way to heaven every man’s head is knocked 
against a wall. By consent of mankind, there¬ 
fore, it is granted that we must pass Fain on 
the way to Pleasure. 

What Pleasure is, when reached, none but 
the dogmatical can venture to determine. To 
Greenlanders, a spacious fish-kettle, forever sim¬ 
mering, in which boiled seals forever swim, is 
the delight of heaven. And remember that, in 
the opinion of IVI. Bailly, Adam and Eve gar¬ 
dened in Nova Zembla. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, if I call 
upon }'ou tG prepare for your domestic pleasures 
with a little suifering; nor, when I ttdl you what 
such pleasures are, must you exclaim against 
them as absurd. Having the sanction of our 
lorefuthers, they are what is fa.shionable now, 
and consequently they are what is fit. 

I propose, then, that you should give, for the 
entertainment of your friends, an Eyening Party; 
and as this is a scene in which young ladies prom¬ 
inently figure, I will, if you please, on this iKsca- 
sion, pay particular attention to your daughter. 

O my.steiy of preparation !—Pardon, sir. You 
err if you .suppose me to in.sinuatc that ladie.s 
are more careful over personal adornment than 
the gentlemen. When men made a display of 
manhood, wearing beards, it is recorded that 
they packed them, when they went to bed, in 
paste^ard cases, lest they might be tumbled in 
the night. Man at his grimmest is as vain a.s 
woman, even whin he stalks about bearded and 
battle-axed. This is the mystery of preparation 
in your daughter’s case: How docs she breathe ? 
You have prepared her from childhood for the 
part she is to play to-night, by training her form 
into the only shape which can be looked at with 
complacency in any ball-room. A machine, call¬ 
ed stays, introduced long since into England 
by the Normans, has had her in its grip from 
early girlhood. She has become pale, and— 
only the least bit—liable to be blue about the 
nose and fingers. 

Stays are an excellent contrivance; they give 
a material support to the old caase, Unhealthi- 
ness at Horae. This is the secret of their cx- 
eellenec. A woman’s ribs are narrow at the 


top, and as they apjgoacb the tvaist they widen, 
to allow room for the longs to play within them- 
If you can prevent the ribs from widening, you 
can prevent the lungs from playing, which they 
have no right to do, and make them work. This 
you accomplish by the agency of stays. It for¬ 
tunately happens that these lungs have work to 
do—the putting of the breath of life into the 
blood—which they are unable to do proper!}' 
when cramped for space; it becomes about os 
difficult M them as it w'ould be to you to play 
the tror cone in a china closet. By this cum- 
prc.s.siou of the chest, ladies are made nervons, 
and become unfit for much exertion; they do 
not, however, allow us to suppose that they have 
lost flesh. There is a fiction of attire which 
would induce, in a specniativo critic, the belici 
that some internal flame bad caused their waisb* 
to gutter, and that the ribs had all run down 
into a lump which protrudes behind under the 
waistband. This apiiearance i.s, I think, a fic¬ 
tion; and for my opinion I have newspaper 
anthority. In the papers it was w'riltcn, one 
day lost year, that the hnmp alluded to was 
tested with a pin, upon the person of a lady, 
coming front the Isle of Man, and it was found 
not to be .sensitive. Brandy exuded from tlie 
wound; for in that case the projection was a 
bladdcrpsin which the prudent housewife was 
smuggling comfort in a quiet way. The touch 
of a pin changed all into discomfort, when .she 
found that .'•he was converted into a pcrii>atetie 
watering-can—brandying-can, I should ba\(‘ said. 

Your daughter comes down stairs dressed, with 
a bouquet, ut a time when the dull seeker of 
Health and Strength would have her to go up 
stairs with a bcd-candlc.stick. Your guests ar¬ 
rive. Young ladies, thinly clad and packedrin 
carriages, emerge, half-stificd; put a cold frtoL, 
protoelcd by a filmy shoe, upon the pavement, 
and run, shivering, into your house. Well, sir, 
wc‘ll warm them presently. But sufler me to 
leave you now, while you receive your guests. 

I know’ a Phylli.s, fresh from the cnmitry, who 
gets up at six and goes to bed at ten; who knows 
no perfume but a flower-garden, and has worn 
no bandage to her waist except a sash. She is 
now in London, and desires to do as others do. 
She is invited to your party, but is not yet come; 
it may be well lor me to call upon her. Why, 
in the name of Newgate, what is going on ? 
She is shrieking ‘'Murder!” on the second floor. 
Up to the rescue! A judicious maid directs me 
to the drawing-room: “ It’s only inlis a-trying 
on her stays.” 

Here vve arc, sir; Phyllis and I. You find 
the room oppressive—’liswith perfume, Phyllis. 
With foul air? ah, your nice country nose^l 
tects it; yes, there is foul air: not nast}^^| 
course, my dear, mixed, as it here is, w’ith 
dc-Colognc and patchouli. Pills«are not nasty, 
sugared. A grain or two of arsenic in each 
might be not quite exactly neutralized by sugar; 
but there is nothing like faith in a good dige.stion. 
Why do the gentlemen cuddle the ladies, and 
spin about the room with tliom, like teo-totnms ? 
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Oh, Phyllis! Phyllis I let me waltz v'ith you. 
There, do you not .see how it is ? Faint, arc 
you—priddy—will you fall? An ice will re- 
i'resh yon. Spasms next! Phyllis, let me take 
you home. 

Now then, sir, Phyllis has been put to bed; 
.allow me to dance a ]iolka with your dannhler. 
Frail, cletjant creature that she is! A glass of 
wine—a macaroon : good. Simtag, yes; and 
that dear novel. That was a delightful dance; 
now let ns promenade. The room is clo.se; a 
glass of wine, an ice, and let us get to the deli¬ 
cious draught in the conservatory, or by that door. 
Is it not beautiful? The next quadrille—I look 
•slily at my watch, and Auber’s grim chorus 
rumbles w'ithin me, “ Void minuit / vmd min- 
uit Another dance. How fond she .«eems 
TcT be sol- macaroons ! Supper. My dear sir, I 
will take good care of your daughter. One 
sandwich. Champagne. Blanc-mange. Tip- 
sey-cake Brandy cherries. Glass of wine. A 
macaroon. Trifle. Jelly. Champagne. Cus¬ 
tard. ^faenroon. The ladies are being taken 
care of—Yes, now in their absence we will 
drink their he.alth, and wink at gach other: 
ihcir and our Bad Healths. This is the hap¬ 
piest moment of our lives; at two in the morn- 
iiiff, with a dose of indigestion in the stom¬ 
ach, and three hours more, to come before we 
got to bed. You, my dear sir, hope that on 
iiianv oi'casions like the present you may .see 
vnnr friends around yon. looking as glassy-eyed 
iis you have made them to look now'. We will 
lejoiii the ladies. 

Ntjtbing but Champagne could have enabled 
IIS to keep up the evening so well. Wc were 

cltiti!: wearv berorc supper—hut wo have had 
scirji} wine, have dug the spur into our sides, 
~miron we go again. At length, even the bot¬ 
tle stiniulatps oiir worn-ont company no more; 
and then we separate. (biiHl-nighf, dear sir; 
we have sjvnt a Very Pleasant Evening under 
your roof 

To-morrow, when you depart front a late 
breaki'ast, having seen your daughter’s face, and 
ber boiled-mackerel eye. knowing that yonr 
V lie is bilious, and that your son has just gone 
nut for soda-water, yon will feel )'ourse!f to bo 
a Briton who has done his duty, a man who has 
paid something on account of his great debt to 
civili'zed society 

IV. 

THE l.IGKT NUIS.VXCE. 

Tieck tells u«. in his “ History of the Schild- 
hlirger,” that the tow'n council of that sjiirited 
community was very wise. It had been noticed 
that many worthy aldermen and coramon-coiin-i 
eildira were in the hahit of looking out of window 
W'hen they ought to be attending to their duties. 
A vote W'as tlmrefore, on one occasion, pns.scd 
by a large majority, to this cflect, namely— 
Whereas the w’indows of the Town-hall are a 
great impediment to the dispatch of public busi¬ 
ness, it is ordered that before the next day of 
meeting they bo all bricked up. When the 
Vox.. I.—No. 5.—Q q 


next day of meeting came,< the worthy repre¬ 
sentatives of Sehildburg were snrpriscd to find 
themselves assembling in the dark. Presently 
accepting the unlooked-for fact, they settled 
down into an edifying discussion of the (ptcsiion, 
whether darkness was not more convenient fot 
their pttrposes than daylight. Had you and I 
Iteen there, my friend, our votes in the division 
would have been, like the vote in our own 
H0U.S0 of Commons a few days ago, for keepmg 
out the Liglit Nuisance as much as possible 
Darkne.ss is better than daylight, certainly. 

Now,this admits of proof. P’or, let me ask, 
where do you find the best part of a lettuce ?— 
not in the outside leaves. Which arc the choice 
parts of celery?—of course, the white shoots in 
the middle. Why, sir? Bccau.se light has 
never come to them. They become white ami 
luxurious by lying up, by earthing up, by any 
contrivance which has kept the sun at baj'. It 
is the same with man: while we obstruct the 
light by putting brick and board where glass 
suggests itself, and mivik the light by picturing 
irapraeticable windows on our outside walls—so 
that our houses stare about like blind men with 
glass eyes—while this is done, wc sir at home 
and blanch,•we become in our dim apartments 
jiale and delicate, wc grow to look refined, as 
gentlemen and ladies ought to look. Let the 
sanitary doctor, at whose head we Inivc thrown 
lettuces, go to the botanist and ask him, How, 
is this? Let him come back and tetl us. Oh, 
gentlemen, in these vegetables the natural Juices 
are not formed when you exclude the light. The 
natural juices in the lettnec or in celery are fla¬ 
vored much more strongly than oiir tastes would 
relish, and therefore we induce in these plants 
an imperfect development, in order to make them 
eatable. Very well. The natural juices in a 
man arc stronger than good taste can tolerate. 
Man requires horticulture to be fit to come to 
table. To rear the finer sorts of human kind, 
one great operation necessary is to banish light 
as much as possible. 

Ladies know that. To keep their faces pale, 
they pull the blinds down in their drawing¬ 
rooms, they put a vail between their countenances 
and the sun when they go out, and carry, like 
good soldiers, a great shield on high, by name 
a I’arasol, to waril his darts off. They know 
better than to let the old god kiss them into 
color, os he does the peaches. They choose to 
remain green fruit: and we all know that to be 
a delicacy. 

Yet there are men among us daring to pro¬ 
pose that there shall no longer be protection 
against light; men who would tax a house by 
its capaciousness, and let the sun shine into it un¬ 
hindered. The so-oalicd .sanitary people really 
seem to look upon their fellow-oreatnre.s as so 
many cuenmhers. But we have not yet fallen 
so far back in our development. Disease is a 
privilege. Those only who know the tender 
touch of a wife’s hand, the quiet kiss, the sooth¬ 
ing whi.sper, can appreciate its worth. All who 
arc not dead to the'tenderest emotions will la- 
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meet the day when %ht is turned on without 
limit in our houses. We have no wish to be 
blazed upon. Frequently pestilence itself avoids 
the sunny side of any street, and prefers walking 
in the shade. Nay, even in one building, as in 
the case of a great barrack at St. Petersbitrg, 
there will be three calls made by disease upon 
the shady side of the establishment for every 
one visit that it pays to the side brightened by 
- the Sun; and this is known to happen uniformly, 
for a scries of years. Let us bo warned, then. 
There must bo no increase of windows in our 
houses; let us curtain those wo have, an^l keep 
our blinds well down. Let morning sun or 
afternoon sun fire no volleys in upon us. Faded 
curtains, faded carets, all ye blinds forbid 1 But 
faded faces arc desirable. It is a cheering spec¬ 
tacle on summer afternoons to sec the bri<rht 
rays beating on a row of windows, all the way 
down a street, and failing to find entrance any 
where. Who wants more windows ? Is it not 
obvious that, when daylight really comes, every 
window we possess is counted one too many ? 
If wo could send up a large balloon into the sky, 
with Mr. Broidwood and a lire-enginc, to get the 
flames of the sun under, just a little bit, that 
would bo something rational. Muse light, in¬ 
deed I More water next, no doubt! As if it 
were not perfectly notorious that in the articles 
of light, water, and air. Nature outran the con¬ 
stable. We have to keep out light with blinds 
and vails, and various machiner)’, as we would 
keep out cockroaches with wafers; we keep out 
air with pads and curtains; and still there are 
impertinent reformers clamoring to increase our 
diilieuhy, by giving us more windows to protect 
against the inroads of those household nuisances. 

1 call upon consistent Englishmen to make a 
stand against these innovators. There is need 
of all our vigor. In 1848, the repeal of the 
window-tax was scouted from the Commons by 
a sensible majority of ninety-four. In 18.i0, the 
good cause has triumphed only by a precarious 
majority of three. The exertions of right- 
thinking men will not be wanting, when the 
value and importance of a little energetic labor 
is once clearly perceived. 

What is it that the sanitary agitators wont ? 
To tan and freckle ail their countrywomen, and 
to make Britons apple-faced? The Persian 
hero, Rustum, wHen a baby, exbau.sted seven 
nurses, and was weaned upon seven sheep a 
day, when he was of age for s{X)on-racat. Are 
English babies to be Rustums? When Rus- 
tum’s mother, Roubadah, from a high tower 
first saw and admired her future husband Zal, 
she let her ringlets fall, and they were long, 
and reached unto the ground; and Zal climbed 
up by them, and knelt down at her feet, and 
asked to marry her. Are British ladies to be 
strengthened into Roubadahs, with hair like a 
ship's cable, up which husbands may clamber ? 
In the present state of the mania for public 
health, it is quite time that every patriotic man 
should put these que.stions seriously to bis con¬ 
science 


One topic more. Let it clearly bo under¬ 
stood, that against artificial light we can make 
no objection. Between sun and candle there 
ore more contrasts than the mere diflcrcnce in 
brilliancy. The light which comes down from 
the sky not only ents no air out of our mouths, 
but it comes charged with mysterious and sub¬ 
tle principles which have a purifying, vivifying 
power. It is a powerful ally of health, and wo 
make war against it. But artificial light con¬ 
tains no sanitaiy marvels. When the gas 
streams through half a dozen jets into your 
room, and burns there and gives light; when 
candles become shorter and .shorter, until they 
I arc “burnt out” and seen no more; you know 
what happens. Nothing in Nature ceases to 
exist. Your camphinc has left the lamp, but it 
has not vanished out of being. Nor has it 
been con\erted into light. Liglit is a visible 
action; and candles are no more converted into 
light when they arc burning, than breath is eon- 
vorted into speech when you are talking. The 
breath, having produced speech, mixes with the 
atransphere; gas, camphinc, candles, having 
])ruduced light, do the .same. If you saw fifty 
wox-light.s shrink to their sockets last week iii 
an unventilatcd ball-room, yet, though invisible, 
they had not left you; for their elements were 
in the rixitn, and you were breathing them 
Their light had been a .sign that they wore 
combining cbemicully with the air; in so com¬ 
bining they were changed, but they became a 
poison. Every artificial light i.s, of ncees.sily, a 
little workshop for the conversion of ga«, oil, 
spirit, or candle into rcspirublo poison. Let tm 
sanitary tongue persuade you that the mure we 
have ol such a process, Uie more need we have 
of ventilation. Ventilation is a catchword .fir 
the use of agitators, in which il does not becofiits 
any person of refinement to exhibit inicresl. 

The following hint will he retfived ihrink- 
fully by gentlemen who would be gmd to merit 
spectacles. To make your eyes wetik, use a 
IIactuating light; nothing can be better lulajited 
for your purpose than wliatarc called “mould" 
candles. The joke of them consi.sts in ttiis: 
they begin with giving you suffteiciit light; but. 
as the wick grows, the radiance lessens, and 
your eye gradually accommodates itself to the 
decrease: suddenly they arc .siiulFcd, and your 
eye leaps back to its original adjustment, there 
begins another slide, and then leaps back again. 
Much practice of this kind serves very well as 
a familiar introduction to the use of glasses. 

V. 

rASSlSC TICE BOTTLE. * 

A BRASS button from the coat of Saint Peter, 
was at one time shown to visitors among the 
treasures of a certain church in Nassau; piwsi- 
hly some traveler of more cxperieBcc may have 
mot with a false collar from the wardrobe of 
Saint Paul. The intellect displayed of old by 
holy saints and martyrs, we may reasonably 
believe to have surpassed the measure of a 
bishop’s understanding in the present day; for 
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we have the authority of eye.si{Tht and tradition 
in asserting that.the meanest of those ancient 
worthies possessed not less than three skulls, 
nnd that a great saint must have had so very 
many heads, that it would have built the fortune 
of a man to be his hatter. Perhaps some of 
these relics are fictitious; nevertheless, they 
arc the boast of their possessors; they are ex¬ 
hibited as genuine, and thoroughly believed to 
be so. Sir, did your .stomach never suggest to 
j’ou that doctored elder-berry of a recent brew 
had been uncorked with veneration at some 
dinner-table as a bottle of old port ? Have you 
experience of any festive friend, who can com¬ 
mit himself to doubt about the age and genu¬ 
ineness of his wine? The cellar is the social 
relic-chamber; every bin rejoices in a most 
\'cr!(pioiis legend ; and, whether it be over wine 
or over relics that we wonder, cijual difliculties 
start up to obstruct our faith. 

Our pn-judices, fis example, run so much in 
favor of onc-headed men, that we can scarcely 
entertain the notion of a saint who had six 
night-caps to put on when he went to bed, nnd 
when he got up is the morning had six beards 
to shave. Knowing that the iRiissians, by 
thenisclves, drink more Champagne than France 
exports, nnd that it must rain grapes at Hock- 
hcim licfore that place can yield nil the wine we 
Kiiirlish label Hock, and haunted as we arc by 
the same difficulty when wc look to other kinds 
<if foreign wine, wo feel a justified suspicion that 
the same glass of “genuine old port” can not 
III- indulged in simitltancously by ten people. 
If onl)^one man of the number drinks it, what 
is thy eidolon which delights the other nine? 

Wicn George the Fourth was Regent, he 
fiSlfsessed a small .store of the choicest wine, and 
"Wver called for it. There were some gentle¬ 
men in his establishment acquainted with its 
merits; these took upon themselves to rescue 
It from undeserved neglect. Then the prince 
talked about his treasure—when little remained 
thereof except the. bottles ; and it wa'f to be pro¬ 
duced at a forthcoming dinner-party. The gen¬ 
tlemen, who knew its flavor, visited the vaults 
iif an extensive wine-merchant, and there they 
vainly sought to l«n)k upon its like again. “In 
those dim solitndes and awful cells” they, 
groaning in spirit, made a confessor of the inor- 
ehant, who, for a fee, engaged to save them from 
the wrath to come. As an arli.st in wine, hav¬ 
ing obtained a sample of the stuff required, this 
dealer undertook to furnish a sneeessful imita¬ 
tion. So he did; for, having fliled those bottles 
\yth a wondrous compound, he sent them to the 
palace just before the fateful dinner-hour, ex¬ 
horting the oonspiratOTS to take heed how they 
suffered any to be left. The compound would 
hocomo a tell-tale after twelve hours’ keeping. 
The prince that evening enjoyed his wine. 

The ordinary manufacture of choice wine for 
people who are not princes, requires the follow¬ 
ing ingredients; for the original fluid, eider, or 
common cape, raisin, grape, parsnip, or elder 
wine; a wine made of rhubarb (for Champagne); 
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to these may be added water. A fit stock hav¬ 
ing been chosen, strength, color, and flavor may 
be grafted on it. Use is made of these mate¬ 
rials : for color—^burnt sugar, logwood, cochi¬ 
neal, red .Sanders wood, or cldcr-berries. Plain 
spirit or brandy for strength. For nutty flavsr 
bitter almonds. For fruitiness, Danlr.ic spruce'. 
For fullness or smoothness, honey. For port- 
wino flavor, tincture of the seeds of rai.sins. For 
bouquet, orris root or ambergris. For rduoh-' 
ness or dryness, alum, oak sawdust, rliatany or 
kino. It is not necessary that an iinitsitioii 
should contain one drop of the wine whose name 
it hears; bat a skillful combination of the true 
and false is desirable, if price permit. Every 
pint of the pure wine thus added to a mixture 
is, of course, so much abstracted from the stock 
of unadulterated juice. 

You will perceive, therefore, that a free use 
of wine, not highly priced, is likely to assist us 
very mueh in our endeavors to establish an un¬ 
healthy home. Fill 3 ’our cellar with bargain.-.; 
be a genuine John Bull; invite your friends, 
and psis.s the bottle. 

There is hope for us also in the recollection, 
that if chance force upon us a small stock of 
wine that Jias not been, in England, under the 
doctor’s hand.s, wo know ni>t what may have 
been done to it abroad. The botanist, Robert 
Fortune, was in China when the Americans 
deluged the Chinese market with their orders 
for Young Hyson tea. The Chinese very 
promptly met the whole demand; and Fortune 
in his “Wanderings” has told us how. He 
found his way to a Young H}'.son manufactory, 
where coarse old Congou leaves were being 
chopped, and carefully manipulated by those 
ingenious merchants the Chine.se. But it is in 
human nature for other folks than the Chinese 
to be ingenious in sueh matters. We may, 
therefore, make up our minds that, since the 
demand for wine from f-ertain celebrated vine¬ 
yards, largely exceeds all possibility of genuine 
supply, since, also, every man who asks is satis¬ 
fied, it is inevitable that the great majority ol 
wine-drinkers arc satisfied with a factitious 
article. The chances are again.-st our very often 
meeting with a glass of port that has not taken 
physic. So, let us never drink dear wine, nor 
ask a chemist what is in our bottles. Enough, 
that they contain for us delightful poison. 

That name for wine, “rlelightful poi.son,” is 
not new. It is os old as the foundation of Per- 
sepolis. Jemshoed was fond of grapes, Ferdnsi 
tells, and once, when grapes went out of season, 
stored up for himself some jars of grape-juice. 
After a while he went to seek for a refreshing 
draught; then fermentation was ia progress; 
and he found his juice abominably nasty. A 
severe stomach-ache induced him to believe that 
the liquor had acquired, in some way, dangerous 
qualities, and, therefore, to avoid acoidents, he 
lalKilcd each jar, “ Poison.” More time elapsed, 
and then one of his wives, in trouble of soul, 
weary of life, resolved to put an end to her ex¬ 
istence. Poison was handy: but a draught 
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transfonned her trouble into joy; more of it 
stupefied, but did not kill her. That woman 
kept a aeorot: she alone exhausted all the jars. 
•Temsheed then found them to be empty. Ex- 
])lanations followed. The experiment was tried 
«n«e more, and wine, being so discovered, was 
ihereafter entitled “ the delightful poison.” 
What Jemshoed would have said to a bottle of 
port out of oiir friend Hoggin’s cellar—^but 1 
ti'cad’on sacred ground. 

Of good wine health requires none, though it 
will tolerate a little. Our prospect, therefore, 
when the bottle passes brisk!}’, is encouraging. 
Is the wine good, we may expect some indiges¬ 
tion; is it bad, who can tdl what disorders we 
may not expect? Hoggins, I know, drinks 
more than a quart without disordering his 
stomach. He has long been a supporter of the 
cause we arc now advocating, and therein finds 
one of his rewanls. It is not safe to pinch a 
tiger's tail; yet, when the animal is sick, per¬ 
haps he will not bite although you tread upon 
it heavily. Healthy men and healthy stomachs 
tolerate no oppression. 

London is ftill now; elsewhere country folks 
come out of doors, invited by fine weather. 
lYalk where you will, in country oi* in town, 
and look at all the faces that you meet. Tra¬ 
verse the Strand, and Regent-street, and Hol- 
born, and Chcapsidc; get into a btiat at London 
bridge, steam to Grave.send, and look at your 
lellow-pa.ss 0 ngcrs: examine where yon will, 
the .stamp of our civilization, sickliness, is upon 
i.iuc people in any ten. There are good reasons 
why this should be so, and so let it continue. 
We have excluded sanitary calculations from 
our social life; wc have had hitherto unhealthy 
homes, and we will keep them. Bede tells of a 
Mercian noble on his death-bed, /o whom a 
ghost exhibited a scrap of paper, ujwn which 
were written his good deeds; then the door 
opened, and an interminable file of ghosts 
brought in a mile or two of scroll, whereon his 
misdeeds were all registered, and made him 
read them. Our wars against brute health are 
gloriou.s, and we rejoice to feel that of such sins 
we have no scanty catalogue; wc are content 
with our few items of mere sanitary virtue. 
As for sanitarj' reformers, they are a company 
of Danaids; they may get some of us into their 
.sieve, but wo shall Wn slip out again. When 
a traveler proposed, at Ghadames in the Sahara, 
to put up a lantern here and there of nights 
among the pitch-dark streets, the people said 
his notion might bo good, bat that, as such 
tilings never had been tried before, it would he 
presumptuous to make the trial of them now. 
The traveler, a Briton, must have fell quite at 
home when he beard that objection. Amen, 
then; with the Ghadamese, wo BOJ, Let ns 
have no New Lights. 

VI. 

ABT AGAINST APPETITE. 

Toe object of food is, to support the body in 
lUi aatoral development that it may reach a 


reasonable age without becoming too robust. 
Civilization can instruct us so to manage, that 
a gentle dissolution tread upon the heels of 
growth, that, as Metastasio hath it, 

-“ dallo fnsce, 

Si comincia a morir qunndo bI naicc."* 

An infant’s appetite is all for milk; but art 
suggests a few additions to that lamentably 
simple diet. A lady not long since compla¬ 
cently informed her medical attendant that, for 
the use of a baby, then about eight months old, 
she had spent nine pounds in “ Infant’s Preserv¬ 
ative.” Of this, or of some like preparation, 
the advertisements tells us that it compels Nature 
to be orderly, end that all infants take it with 
greediness. So we have even justice to the c^ild.u. 
Pet drinks Preserrative; papa drinks Port. * 
Then there 'w “ farinaceous food.” Here, 
for a purpose, we must interpolate a bit ol 
science. There is a division of food into two 
great classes, nourishn.ent and fuel. Nonrish- 
ment is said to exist chiefly in animal flash end 
blood, and in vegetable compounds which ex¬ 
actly correspond thereto, called vegetable fibrinc. 
albumen, and cascine. Fuel exists in whatever 
contains much carbon : fat and starchy vegeta¬ 
bles, potatoes, gnm, sugar, alcoholic liquors. If 
a person take more nourishment than Ke wants, 
it is said to be wasted; if he take more fuel than 
he wants, part of it is wasted, and part of it the 

body stacks away as fat. These men of .. 

furthermore assert, tliat the correct diet of a 
healthy man must contain eight partr of fuel 
food to one of nourishment. This pre erves 
equilibrium, they say—suits, therefore, an al'ult • 
the child which has to become bigger a.s it liv"^ 
has use for an excess of nourishment. And 
one of the doctors, Dr. R. D. Thomson, gives 
this table; it has been often copied. The pro¬ 
portion of nourishment to fuel is in 


MUk (food fur a growing animid).] to S. 

nesn*. ] " Bi. 

Outmcal.I ” 5 . 

Barley.1 " 7. 

VVhent fluur ffood lor an animal at rest) 1 " S. 

Fotatoee..1 " 9, 

Kicc.1 " 10. 

Turnips. 1 " 11. 

Arrow-root, tapioca, sago.1 " 2G. 

Starch.1 *' 40. 


Very well, gentlemen, we take your facts 
As EBgritudinary men, wc know what use to 
make of them. We will give infants farinaceous 
food; arrow-root, tapioca, and the like; quite 
ready to lie taught by you that so wo give oq^ 
particle of nourishment in twenty-six. Tell us, 
this diet is like putting leeches on a child. We 
are content. Leeches give a delicate whiteness 
that we are thankful to be able to obtain with¬ 
out the biting or the bloodshed. • 

Sanitary people will allow a child, up to its 
seventh year, nothing beyond bread, milk, water, 
sugar, light meat broth, without fat, and fresh 

*-From iwnddUBg-clotheB, 

Dying begini at Urtb. 
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meat for il.9 dinner—when it is old enongh to 
liito it—w’ith a littlo well-cookcd vegetable. 
They confine a child, poor creature, to this 
miserable fare; permitting, in due season, only 
u i)iltance of the ripest fruit. 

They would give children, while they are 
growing, oatmeal and milk fur breakfast, made 
into a porridge. They wotdd deny them beer. 
You know how strengthening that is, and yet 
these people say that there is not an ounce of 
meat in a whole bucketful. They would deny 
them comfits, cakes, wine, pastry, and grudge 
them nuts; but our boys shall rebel ngainst all 
this. We will teach them to regard cake as 
bliss, and wine as glory; we will educate them 
to a love of tarts. Once let our art secure, over 
^he stomach its ascendency, and the civilized 
iirgHn acipiircs new desires. Vitiated cravings, 
let the sanitary doctors call them; let them say 
that children will cat garbage, ns young women 
will cat chalk and coals, not because it is their 
nature so to do, but bcenuse it is a .symptom of 
disordered function. We know nothing about 
[’unction. Art ngamst Aiipetito has won the da)', 
and the pale face of civilization iaestablished. 

Plain sugar, it is a good thing to forbid our 
children; there is something healthy in their 
love of if. Sn])po.se we tell them that it spoils 
the teeth. They mow no better; -we do. We 
know that the negroes, who in a great measure 
live upon sugar, arc ipiite famous for their sound 
white teeth; and .Mr. Riclinrdsnn tells us of 
tiibes among the Arabs of Sahara, whose lie.aii- 
tilul tmitli lie lauds, that they are in the habit 
of kipping about them a stick of sugar in a 
li'iid^Tii case, wliicli they bring out born time 
^^i/fime for a siiek, as wo liring out the snull’- 
J^x for a pinch. But we will tell our ehildron 
that plain sugar spoils the teeth; sugar mixed 
with chalk or verdigris, or any other mess—that 
lb to say, civilized sugar—they are welcome to. 

And for ourselves, wo will cat any thing. 
The mure our cooks, with spiec, wiiji druggery 
ard pastry, raise our wonder uji. tlie moie we 
will a]>pro\o their handicraft. Wc will excite 
the .stomach with a peppered soup; wc will 
make fish iiidige.stible with melted .butter, and 
I'orrcei the butter with eavenne. We will take 
sauces, we will drink wine, wo will drink beer, 
wc will eat pie-crust, we will cat indescribable 
prodnotions—we will take celery, and cliecsc, 
and ale—we will take liqueur—we will take 
wine and olivc.s and more wine, and oranges 
and almonds, and any thing else that may pre¬ 
sent itself, and w'o will call all that our dinner, 
■nd for such the stomach shall accept it. Wc 
will eat more than W'e. need, but will compel an 
appetite. Art against Appetite forever. 

Sanitary people bear ill-will to pie-erust; they 
leach that butter, after being baked therein, be- 
.‘oines a cofhponnd hateful to the stomach. We 
will oat pics, wo will cat pastry, wo will cat— 
wo would eat M. Soyor himself in a tart, if it 
were possible. 

Wc will uphold London milk. Mr. Rugg says 
that it is apt to contain chalk, the bniins oi’.sheoii. 


oxen, and cows, flour, stafeb, treacle, whiting, 
sugar of lead, arnotlo, size, etc. Who cares for 
'Mr. Rugg ? London milk is better than coun¬ 
try milk, for London cows are town cows. They 
li\'c in a city, in close sheds, in our own dear 
alleys—are consumptive—they are delighiTuI 
cows; only their milk is too strong, it requires 
watering and doctoring, and then it is deliuiou.s 
milk. 

Tea wo arc not quite sure about. Son 
people say that because tea took so sudden a 
brild upon the human appetite, because it spread 
so widely in so short a time, that therefore ii 
supplies a want; its use is natural. Liebig 
suggO'-ts that it siqiplics a constituent of bilc, 
I tbiiik rather that its u.so has become general 
boeau.so it eanses innocent intoxination. Fetv 
men arc not glad to be made cheerful Imrmlcs-- 
Iv- For this reason I think it is that the use of 
tea and collee has become popular; and since 
whatever sustains chcerriilncss ads'anees health 
-- !he body working with good will under ;i 
pleasant ma.stcr—tea does our service little 
good. In excess, no doubt, it can be rendered 
liiu'tful (so can bread and butter); but the best 
way of pressing it into employment, as an irgri- 
tudinary aid, is by the jiractice of taking it ex¬ 
tremely hot. A few observations upon the 
temperature at which food is Vefused by all the 
lower animals, will soon eonviiico you that in 
man—not as regards tea onlv, but in a great 
many resjieets—Art lias e'-tablisbrcl her own 
rule, and that the Appetite of Nature has been 
eonipiored. 

M'e bate’a great respect for alcoholic liquors. 
It has been seen that the excess of these makes 
fat; they, tberel'oro, who have least need of fat. 
iiecording to our rules, arc those who have mo^t 
need of wims and hoer. 

Of ordinary meats there is not much to say. 
We have read of Dr. Rcaiimont's servant, who 
had an open mnsket-hoic leading into his stom¬ 
ach, through which the doctor made experiment". 
.Many experiments were made, and tables drawn 
of no great value on the digestibility of divers 
kinds of meat. Cliinato and habit are, on such 
points, paramount. Pig is pollution to iho 
children of the Sun, the Jew. and ^Mii.s'.nliuan, 
but children of winter, the Seandiiiavians, could 
not imagine Paradise complete without it. 
Schrimner, the sacred hog. ent np daily and 
oaten by the tenants of trallialla, collected his 
fragments in the night, and was in his sly again 
ready for slaughter the next morning. These 
things concern us little, for it is not with plain 
meat that we have here to do, but with the noble 
art of Cookery. That art, which once obeyed 
and now commands our appetite, which is he- 
eonic the teacher where it was the taught, wo 
duly reverence. IVhcn mgritudinary .science 
.shall obtain its college, and when each Un¬ 
healthy Course shall have its eminent professor 
to teach Theory and Practice—then wo shall 
have a Court of Aldermen for Patrons, a Grave¬ 
digger for Principal, and a Cook shall be Dean 
of Faculty. 
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’VII. 

THK WATER PARTY. 

Water rains from heaven, and leaps out of 
the earth; it rolls about the land in rivers,-it 
accumulates in lakes; three-fourtlis of the whole 
surface of the globe i.s water; yet there are 
men unable to be clean. “God loveth the 
clean," said ^lahoinet. He was a sanitary 
reformer; he was a notorious inipo.stor; and it 
is our duty to resist any insidious attempt to 
iotroducc his doctrines. 

There arc in London districts of filth which 
speak to os—through the ntise—in an emphatic 
manner. Their foul air i§ an atmosphere of 
charity; fur we pass through it pitying the 
poor. Burke said of a certain miser to whom 
an e.siatc was left, “that now, it was to be 
hoped, he would set up a pocket-handkerchief.’' 
We hojte, of the miserable, that when they come 
iiilo their property they may be able to afliird 
themselves a little lavender and musk. Wc 
might be willing to subscribe for the correction 
now and then, with aromatic cachou, of the 
t(»wn’s bad breath; but water is a vulgar sort 
of thing, and of vulgarity the less we have the 
better. * 

In truth, we have not much of it. We are 
told that in a great city Water is maid of all 
work; has to as.si.st our inamifaetures, to .supply 
daily our saucepans and our tea-kettles; has to 
cleanse our i^othc.s, our |>cr.sons. and our houses; 
to provide baths, to wash our streets, and to 
fii)i>d away the daily rclusc of the people, with 
their slaughter-houses, markets, hospitals, &c. 
Our dozen reservoirs in London j'icld a su])ply 
daily averaging thirty gallons to each head— 
which goes partly to ntako swamjis. jiarlly to 
waste, partly to rot, as it is used iiiHubs or ci.s- 
Icrns. Rome in her pride used once to supply 
water at the rate of more than three hundred 
gallons daily to each citizen. That was exccs.s. 
In London half a million of people get no water 
at all into their houses; but as those people 
live in the hack scttlemenUi, and keep out of 
our sight, their dirt is no great matter of con¬ 
cern. We, for our own pavt.s, have enough 
to cook with, have whereof to drink, wherewith 
to wash our feet sometimes, to wet our fingers 
and the corner of § towel—wc inquire no fur¬ 
ther. Drainage and all such tcqiies involve de¬ 
tail- positivel}’ nasty, and wc blush for any of 
our fellow-citizens who take delight in chatter¬ 
ing about them. 

We are told to regard the habits of an infant 
world. London, the brain of a vast empire, is 
advised now to forget her civilization, and to go 
back some thousand years. We are to look at 
Pnsian nqueduets, attributed to Noah's great- 
grandson—at Carthaginians, Etruscans, Mex¬ 
icans—at what Rome did. It frets us when 
we are thus driven to an obvious reply. Man 
in an unripe and half-civilized condition, has not 
found out the vulgarity of water; for his brutish 
instinct is not overcome. All savages believe 
that water is essential to their life, and desire it 


in unlimited abundance. Cultivation teaches 
us another life, in which our'animal existence 
neither gets nor merits much attention. As for 
the Romans, so perpetually quoted, it was a 
freak of theirs to do things massively. While 
they were yet almost barbarians, they built that 
Cloaca through which afterward Agrippa sailed 
down to the Tiber in a boat. Who wishes to 
sec His Worship the Lord Mayor of London 
emerging in his state barge from a London 
sewor ? 

Now hero is incon.sistoncy. Thirty million 
gallons of corruption are added daily hy our 
London .sewers to the Thames: that i.s one 
object of complaint, good in itself, because we 
drink Thames water. But iu the next breath 
it is complained tliat a good many million 
Inns mure should be poured out; that there are 
three hundred thousand cc.sspools more to bo 
waslicd up; that as much filth as would make 
a lake six feet in depth, a mile lung, and a 
thousand feet across, lies under London stag¬ 
nant; and tbc}’ would wish this also to j»e 
swept into the river. 1 heard lately of a gen¬ 
tleman who is tormented with the constant limey 
that ho has a scorpion down his Ijnck. He asks 
every neighbor to put in liis hand ami fetch it 
out, but no amount of i'etchim out ever rclicve.s 
him. That is a national (elusion. Otir en¬ 
lightened public is much troubled with such 
scor])ions. Sanitary writers arc infe.stod will) 
them. 

They abo say. That in one-half of London 
|M>op]e drink Thames water; and in t1. > other 
liiilf, gel water from the Chadwell spring and 
River Lea. That the River Lea, (or twpity 
miles, flows through a <lcnscly-pcopli;d distri',^ 
and is, in its passage, dreiiclied with refuel 
matter from the population on its banks. That 
there is luldcd to Thames water the waste of 
two hundred and twenty cities, towns, and vil¬ 
lages ; and that between Richmond and Watcr- 
luo-bridge more than two hundred sewers dis¬ 
charge into it their fetid matter. That the 
washing to and fro of tide scenres the arilval 
of a large portion of filth from below Weslmiii- 
stcr, at Hammersmith; effects a perfect mi.\turc, 
which is still farther facilitated hy the splashing 
of the steamboats. Mr. Hassal has published 
engravings of the raioro.seopic aspect of water 
taken from companies which suck tin*, river 
up at widcly-.soparafcd stages t»f it.s course 
through town—.so tested, one drop difl'ers little 
from another in tho degree of its impurity. They 
tell us that two companies—the Laml>eth and 
West Middle.spx—supply Tbame.s Mixture (t> 
siih.seribcrs as it ctunes to them; but that others 
filter more or less. They say that filtering can 
cxpnrgo nothing but mechanical imparities, 
while the dissolved pollution which no filter 
can extract is that part which communicates 
disease. We know this; well, ami what then? 
There are absurdities so lifted above ridicule, 
that Momus himself would spoil part of tho fun 
if he attempted to trangross beyond a naked 
statement of them. What do the members of 
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this Water Party want? I’ll tell you what I 
verily believe they are insane enough to look 
for. 

They would, if possible, forsake Thames wa¬ 
ter, calling it dirty, saying it is hard. So hard 
they say it is, that it requires three spoonfuls 
of tea instejid of two in every man’s pot, two 
pounds of soap for one in every man’s kitchen. 
So they would fetch soft water from a Gather¬ 
ing Ground in Surrey, adopting nn example set 
ill Liiiuinshire; from rain-fall on the heaths be¬ 
tween Biigshot and Farnham, and from tribu¬ 
taries of the River Wey, they would collect 
M’ator in covered reservoirs, and bring it by a 
covicRED AquEDUc'T to Loiidoii. In London, 
they would totally abolish cistern.s, and all iiitcr- 
qjiltencc of supjily. Water in London they 
would have to be, as at Nottingham, accessible 
in all rooin.s at all times. I'hey would have 
water, at high pressure, climbing about every 
hou.se in everi’^ court and allc)'. Tlie\’ V'ould 
jilueo water, so to speak, at the finger’s end, 
limiting no liou'.eholcl us to quantitj'. They 
would enable every man to bathe. They would 
revolutionize the .sewer-system, find have the 
triwn washed daily, like a good Mahometan, 
idcan to the finger-nail.s. They hint that all 
this might not even bo expensive; that the eost 
of disease and degradation is so much greater 
than the eo.st of health and self-rcspcet, as to 
pay back, possibly, our ouilaj’’, and then yield a 
profit to the nation. They say that, even if it 
were a money lo.ss, it would be moral gain; 
and tliay ask whether we have not spent inil- 
lionS;jlere now, upon lc.ss harmlc.ss commodities 
thani^'aler ? 

^ ftn ingenious fellow had a fiddle—all, he said, 
ijade out of his own head; and wood enough 
was left to make another. He must have been 
a .sanilarv man, his fiddle was a erotehet. Still 
further to illustrate their own capacity of fiddlc- 
tnaking, these giMnl but misguided people have 
been rooting up some horrible statistics of the 
filth and wretchedness which our liaek-window.s 
overlook, with strange facts anent fever, pcsii- 
lence, and the communication of disease. All 
this I purposely suppro.ss: it is peculiarly dis- 
ngreeahle. Delicate health we like, and will 
learn gladly how to obtain it; but results wo 
arc content with, and can spare the details, 
when those details bring us into contact, even 
upon paper, with the squalid cla.sscs. 

If thc.so outcries of the Water Party move 
the public to a thirst for change, it would be 
prudent for us mgritudinary men not rashly to 
iswim against the current. Let us adopt a mid¬ 
dle course, a patronizing tone. It is in our 
favor that a large number of the facts which 
these our foes have to produce, are, by a great 
deal, loo startling to get easy credit. A single 
I’ooh ! has In it more semblance of reason than 
a page of facts, when revelations of neglected 
hygiene arc on the carpet. If the case of the 
Sanitary Reformers had been only half as well 
made out, it would be twice as well support¬ 
ed. 


vin.' 

VILMNO THE BRAVE. 

M. Boutigny has publLshcd an aocourit of 
some experiments which go to prove that wo 
may dip our fingers into liquid metal with im- 
punity. Pi-ofessor Pluck''r, of Bonn, has amply 
confirmed Boutigny’s results, and in his report 
hints a conclusion that henceforth certain mi¬ 
nor operations in surgery may be performed 
with least pain by placing the foot in a bath ol 
red-hot iron.” Would you not like to .see Pro- 
fe.s,sor, Pliicker, with his trowsers duly lucked- 
up, washing his feet in a pailful of this very 
soothing fluid? Anti would it not be a fit mar¬ 
tyrdom for sanitary doctors, if we conld compel 
them also to sacrifice their legs in a cause, kin 
to tbeir own, of theory and innovation? As 
Alderman Lawrence shrewdly remarked the 
other daj', from hi.s place in the Guildhall, the 
•sanitary reform cry is “got up.” That i.s the 
reason why, in his ease, it (I(M's not go down. 
He, lor his own part, did not disapjirove the 
flavor of a church-yiinl, and appeared to sec no 
reason why it should he clieatcd of its due. 
The sanitary partisans, he said, were paid for 
making c'Crtaiii .stafeinent.s. It would be well 
if wo could cut off their suppl v of halfjienec, and 
so silence them. Liwang, an ancient Emperoi 
of China, fearing insurrection, fiirhade all con¬ 
versation, even whispering, in his dominions. 
It would be well for us if Liwang Uved now a.s 
«nir Secretary for the Home Department. I'here 
is too much talking—is there not, Mr. Carlyle ? 
We want Liwang among us. However, as 
matters stand, it is bad enough for the sanitary 
reformers. “ They drop their arms and trem¬ 
ble when they hear,” the}' are despised by Al¬ 
derman Lawrence.* 

Let us uphold our city grave-yards; on that 


* The honest nnd uncompromising spirit m whirli 
these papers oppose (tic sanitiu 7 iiiuveinent, has led 
some people to imagine that there is satire meant in 
tiivm. The best way to answer tins suspirinn, is to pi lut 
lien: so much as \rc can find space, fur of liie speech ul 
Aliluriiinii Lawrence, reported in the “ ^'lIue^” one Sat¬ 
urday. It will be seen that the tone of his eloiiueiirc, 
and that of oura, dificr but little; and that the present 
wnter resembles the learned Alderman (who lins suc¬ 
ceeded, iiowever, on a tor larger scale) in Ins attempt 
mucere atuUitiam comiliu brecem. The noble city lord 
rcmaTked; “The fact was, tliiit the saiiilury ecliciucs 
were got up; talk was niiide about clmli ra, and people 
became alanned. Now, it was sanl tliat burial-gruunds 
were highly injurious to health, and ii px-at cry had been 
raised against them. He did not know such to be the 
fact, that they were injurious to health. Uo did not be- 
lieve one word about it. There were many jinrsons who 
lived by raising up bugbears of tliis dcscnptiuu in tlie pres¬ 
ent day, and those persons were always raising up some 
new crotcliet or snother.” After giving his view of the 
new interments hill, ho asked, “ Was it likely that the 
public wonlil put up with the idea even of thus having 
tlie remaiuB of their friends curried about the country 1 
Was it likely that tiie Guverntnent would bo permitted 
thus to spread perhaps pestilcnco and fever f’ T'heret 
If you want satire, could you have a finer touch than that 
lost sentence t There b a bone to pick, and marrow ia 
llttoa j 
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point we have already spoken out. Let us not 
cheat them of their pasturage; if any man fall 
sick, when, so to .speak, bis grave is dug, let us 
not lift him out of it by misdirected care. That 
topic now engages our attention. 

, There is a report among the hear-say stories 
of Herodotus, touching some tribe of Scythians, 
that when one of them gets out of healtli, or 
passes forty years of age, hi.s friends proceed to 
slaughter him, lest he become diseased, tough, 
or unfit for table. These people took their an¬ 
cestors into their stomachs, we take ours into 
our lungs—and luucin wo udu[)t the better plan, 
because it is the more unwholesome. We are 
content, also, now and tlirn to let our friends 
grow old, although wc ma)* repress the tendency 
to age as min.'li us possible. We do not abso¬ 
lutely kill our neighbors when they sicken \ }'et 
by judiciou.s nursing wc may frequently keep 
down a too great buoyancy of health, and check 
recovery. How to produce this last cflect I will 
now tell you. Gentle mourners, do nut chide 
me as irreverent— 

‘‘Auch ich war in Arkndien gcbon.'n,” 
bear with me, then, and let me give my hints 
concerning a-gritndinary sick-room discipline. 

Of the professional nurse 1 will say nothing. 
You, of coui-sc, have put down Mrs. Gamji's 
address. 

A sick-room should, in the first place, be 
made dark. Light, 1 have said before, is, in 
most cuseifc curative. It is a direct swindling 
of the doctor wlien wc allow blinds to be pulled 
up. and so aiiniit into the patient's room medi- 
eine for which nobody (cxcejit tbc tax-gatherer) 
is p.aid. 

A sick-room should, in the next place, be 
made sad, obtrusively sad. A smile upon the 
landing must become a sigh when has passed 
the patient's door. Our hope is to depress, to 
dispirit invalids. Cheerful words and gentle 
laughter, more especially where there is admit¬ 
ted sunshine aKo, arc a moral food much loo 
nutritious fur the sick. 

The sick-room, in its furniture as well, must 
have an ominous appearance. The drawers, or 
a table should be decked with physic bottles. 
Some have a way of tliru.sting all the medicine 
into a cupboard, out of sight, lca\ ing a glass of 
gayly-colored flowers for the wearied eyes to 
rest upon : this ha% arisen obviously from a san¬ 
itary crotchet, and is, on no account, to be 
adopted. 

Then we must have the sick-room to be hot, 
and keep it close. A scentless air, at summer 
temperature, sanitary people want; a hot, close 
atmosphere is better suited to our view. Slops 
and all messes are to be left standing in the 
room—only put out of sight—and cleared away 
occasionally; they are not to be removed at 
once. The chamber also is to bo made tidy 
once a day, and once a week well cleaned: it 
is not to be kept in order by inee.ssant care, by 
hourly tidiness, permitting no dirt to collect. 

There is an absurd sanitary dictum, which I 
will but name Jt is, that a patient ought to 


have, if {x>8sibio, two bods, one for tho day, and 
one for night use; or else .two sets of sheets, 
that, each set being used one day and aired the 
next, the bed may be kept fresh and wholesome. 
Suppose our friend were to catch cold in conse¬ 
quence of all this freshness I 

No, w’o do better to avoid fresh air; nor 
should we vex our patient with much washing. 
We will not learn to feed the sick, but send 
their food away when they ore unable to under¬ 
stand our clumsiness. 

Yet, while we follow our own humor in this 
code of chamber practice, wo will pay tithes of 
mint and cummin to the men of science. Wo 
will ask Monsieur Purgon how many grains of 
salt go to an egg; and if our patient ru(piiro 
twelve turns up and down the room, we will 
iixpiirc with Argan, wliclhcr they are to tTo 
measured by its length or breadth. 

^i^hen wo have added to our courso some 
doses of religious horror, wo shall have dune os 
iiiiieh os conscience etui demand of us toward 
filling tho grave. 

I may append here the remark, that if ever 
wc do rcsolvji to eat oiir ancestors, there is tho 
plan of a distinguished horticulturist apt fur our 
purpose. i^Ir. Loudon, 1 believe it was, who 
proposed, some years ago, the conversion of the 
dead into rotation ero]is—that our grandfathers 
and grandmothers should be converted into corn 
and mangel-wurzel. His suggestion was to 
combine burial with farming operations. A 
field was to be, during forty years, a place of 
interment: then the field adjacent was to bo 
taken for that purpose; and .so on wilhvotliers 
in rotation. A due tinio having been aWiwcd 
for the manure in each field to rot, the \bjad 
were to be well worked up and gradually di^- 
terred in the form of wheat, or carrots, or pota¬ 
toes. 

Nothing appears odd to which we are accus¬ 
tomed. \^'e look abroad and wonder, but wo 
look at home and are content. Tho Esquimaux 
believe that men dying in windy weather are 
unfortunate, because their souls, as they escape, 
risk being blown away. Some Negroes do not 
bury in the rainy sca.son, for they believe that 
then the gods, being all busy up above, can nut 
attend to any ceremonies. Dr. Hooker writes 
home from the Himalaya mountains, that about 
Lake Yarou tho Lamas’ bodies ore exposed, and 
kites are summoned to devour them by tho 
sound of a gong and of a trumpet made out of a 
human thigh-bone. Such notions from abroad 
arrest our notice, but wa see nothing when we 
look at home. We might see how we fill our 
sick-rooms with a fatal gloom, and keep our 
dead five or six days within our houses, to bury 
them, side by side and one over another, thou¬ 
sands together, in the middle of our cities. 
However, when wo do succeed in getting at a 
view of our own life ab extra, it b a pleasant 
thing to find that sanitary herosics at any rate 
have not struck deep root in tho British soil. 
In an old book of emblems there is a picture of 
Cupid whipping a tortoise, to tho motto that 
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Lovo hates delay. If lovers of reform in sani¬ 
tary matters hate .delay, it is a pity; for our 
good old tortoise has a famous shell, and is not 
stimulated easily. 

IX. 

THE FIEE AND THE DEESSING-ROOM. 

Against the weather all men are Protection¬ 
ists—all men account it matter of oflbnsc. 
What .say the people of the north ? A Highland 
preacher, one December Sunday, in the fourth 
hour of his sermon—For bo it known to En- 
gli.shincn who nod at church, that in the High¬ 
lands, after four good hours of prayer and 
psalm, there follow four good hours of sermon. 
And, nola dene, may it not be that the shade of 
our King Henrj'^ I. does {Mtnanco among High- 
"laiTd *'ebapels now, for having, in his lifetime, 
made one Roger a bishop lieeause he was ex¬ 
pert in scrambling through the services?—A 
Highland pastor saw his congregation shivering. 
“ Ah!’’ ho shouted, “ maybe ye think thi.s a 
cauld place; but, let mo tell ye, hell's far 
eauldcr 1” An English bearer afterward re¬ 
proached this minister for bis per\;prsion of the 
current faith. “ Ilout, man,” said he, “ ye 
dinna ken the Iliclandcrs. If 1 were to tell 
them hell w'.as a hot place, they’d all be laboring 
to go there.” And that was true philosophy. 
Mythologies invented in the north, imagined 
their own climate into future torture. Above, 
in the northern lights, they saw a chase of mis¬ 
erable souls, half starved, and hunted to and fro 
by raven.'i; below, they imagined Nastrond with 
its fro*^ and ser|ients. Warmth is didightful, 
certaimy. No doubt but sunburnt nations pi<-- 
lijr(y!uturc punidiinent as fire. Yes, naturally. 
foP'U is ill the middle region only that w'e arc 
ndl wearied with cxtremc.s. What region shall 
we take ? Our own ? When is it not too hot, 
too cold, too dry, too wet, or too uncertain? 
[talv? There the sun breeds idle maggots. 
As for the poet’s jiaradisc. Cashmere, lioianists 
tell as that, although, no doubt, fruits grow lux¬ 
uriantly there, they arc extremely flavorless. 
Then it is obvious that to abuse, antagonixe, 
defy the weatlier, is one of the cstabli.shed rights 
of man. Upon our method of dclying it, our 
health, in some measure, depends. How is our 
right to he maintained unhealthily? 

Not by a blind obedience to natui-e. We are 
correcting her, and must not let her guide us. 
Nature considers all men .savages—and savages 
they would be, if they followed her. What is 
barbarism ? Man in a state of nature. Nature, 
I gay, treats us almost as if wo were unable to 
light fires, or stitch for ourselves breechc.s. 
Nature places near the hand of man in each 
climate a certaia food, and tyrannizes over liis 
stomach with a certain craving. Whales and 
seals dolight4.ho Esquimaux ; ho eats his blub¬ 
ber and defies the frost. So fed, the Esquimaux 
Woman can stand out of doors, suckling her in¬ 
fant at an open breast, with the thermometer 
40” below zero. As we go .south, we pass the 
lauds of broad end beef, to reach the sultiy^ 


region wherein nature provides dates, and so 
forth. Even in our own range of the seasons, 
nature seeks to bind us to her own routine; in 
winter gives an appetite for flesh and fat, in 
summer takes a part of it away. Wo arc not 
puppets, and we will not bo dictated to; so we 
stimulate the stomach, and allow no brute in¬ 
stinct to tamper with our social dietary. Wc 
do here, on a small scale, what is done, on a 
large scale, by our friends in India, who pep'per 
themselves into appetite, that they may cat, and 
drink, and die. Wo drink exciting beverage in 
summef, because wo are hut; wo drink it in 
winter, because we are cold. The fact is, wo 
are driven to such practices; for if we did not 
interfere to take the guidance of our diet out of 
nature’s hands, she would make food do a large 
portion of the service which civilization asks of 
tire and clothing. We should walk about warm 
in the winter, cool in the summer, having the 
warmth and coolness in ourselve.s. Now, it is 
obvious that this would never do. Wc must be 
civilized, or wc must not. Is Mr. Sangster to 
sell tomahawks instead of canes? Clearly, ho 
is not. Wo must so manage our homes os to 
create unhealthy bodic.s. If we do not, society 
is ruined ; vf we do—and in proportion as we 
do so—we become nioro and more unfit to meet 
vicissitudes of weather. Then wo acquire a 
social craving after fire.s, and coats, and cloaks, 
and wrappers, and umbrellas, and cork soles, 
and iimfi'ctces, and patent harcskins, and all the 
blessings of this life, upon which our preserva¬ 
tion must depend. These prove that we have 
stopped beyond the brute. You never saw a 
bon with cork soles and mufTctces. The tiger 
never comes out, of nights, in a great coat. 
The eagle never soars up from his nest with an 
umbrella. alone comprehends these luxu¬ 

ries ; and it is when he is least healthy that he 
loves them best. 

In winter, then, it is not diet, and it is not 
exercise, that shall excite in us a vital warmth. 
Wo will depend on artificial means; wc will be 
warmed, not from within, but from without. 
We will set ourselves about a fire, like pics, and 
bake; heating the outside first. AVhero the 
fire fails, we will depend upon the dressing, 
room. 

If wc have healthy chests, wo will encase 
ourselves in flannel; but if wc happen to have 
chest complaint, wc will use nothing of the sort. 
When we go out, we will empnnojily our per¬ 
sons, so that we may warm ourselves by shut¬ 
ting in all exhalation from our bodies, and by 
husbanding what little heat wo permit nature to 
provide for us. 

In summer we will eat rich dinners and drink 
M’lno, will cast off three-fourths of the thickness 
of our winter clothing, and still be oppressed by 
heat. Iced drinks shall take the plane of fire. 

Civilized people can not endure being rouoh 
wetted. Contact of water, during exercise, 
will do no harm to healthy bodies, but will 
spoil gootl clothes. Wo will got damp only 
when wo walk out in bad weather; then, when 
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ve come home, need no change. Evapor¬ 
ation from damp clothes—the act of dr^'ing— 
while the body cools down, resting, and per¬ 
haps fatigued, that is what damages the health; 
against that we have no objection. 

• Hem! No doubt it is taking a great liberty 
with a Briton to look over his wardrobe. I will 
not trespass so far, bat, my dear sir, your Hat! 
If we are to have a column on our heads, let it 
bo‘one in which we can feel pride; a miniature 
monument; and we might put a statue on the 
top. Hats, as they are now worn, would not 
fitly support more than a ba.st. Is pot this 
mean? On icgritudinary grounds we will up¬ 
hold a hat. To keep lie edifice from taking 
flight before a puff of wind, it must be fitted 
pretty lightly round the head, must pre.ss over 
the forehead and the occiput. How much it 
presses, a red ring upon our flesh will often 
testify. Heads are not made of putty; pres,sure 
implies impediment to certain processes within j 
one of these processes is^called the circulation 
of the blood. The brain lies underneath our 
hats. Well, that is as it should be. Ladies do 
not wear hats, and never M-ill. the bonnet is so 
artful a contrivance for encompassing the face 
with ornament; roses and lilies and daffidown- 
dillies. which would have sent Flora into fits, 
and killed her long ago, had such a goddess 
ever l)ecn. 

I said that there was brain under the hat; 
this is not always obvious, hut there is generallr 
hair. Once upon a time, not very long ago, 
hair was constructed with great labor into a 
huge tower upon every lady’s head, pomatum 
being used bt’ way of mortar, and this tower 
was repaired every three weeks. The British 
matron then looked like a “ mop-headed Pa¬ 
puan.” The two were much alike, except in 
this, that while our countrywoman triumphed 
in her art, the Papuan was discontented with 
bis nature. The ladies here, whose hair was 
naturally made to fall around ihe shoulders, 
reared it up on end; hut in New Guinea, 
fashionables born with hair that grow of its 
own will into an upright bush, preferred to cut 
it off, and re-arrange it in a w'ig directed down¬ 
wards. Sometimes they do no more than crop 
it close; and then, since it is characteristic of 
the hair in this r^e to grow, not in an expanse, 
but in tufts, the head is said by sailors to remind 
them of a worn-out shoe-brush. So, at the 
Antipodes &s well as here. Art is an enemy to 
Nature. Hair upon the bead was meant orig¬ 
inally to preserve in all seasons an equable tem¬ 
perature above the brain. Emptying grease- 
pots into it, and matting it together, we convert 
it into an unwholesome skull-cap. 

The neck ? Here sanitaiy people say, How 
satisfactory it is that Englishmen keep their 
necks covered with a close cravat, and do not 
Byrooize in opposition to the climate. That is 
very good; but English women, who account 
themselves more Plicate, don’t cover their 
necks, indeed they do not at all times cover 
their shoulders. So traveling from top to toe, 


if Englishmen wear thick shoes to protect the 
feet, our English women scorn the weakness, 
and go, except a little fancy covering, bare¬ 
footed. 

From this point I digress, to note of other 
garments that the English drc.ss, as now estab- 
li.>>Iied. docs on the whole fair credit to society. 
To the good gentlemen who poetize concerning 
grace oml the antique, who sigh for toga.s, stolas, 
and pnlndaraeiits, I say. Go to. The drapery 
you sigh for a’as the baby-linen of the human 
race. Now we are out of long-clothes. The 
pre.seiit European dress is that which ofiers least 
iinjicdimcnt to action. It shows what a Man is 
like, and that is more than any stranger from 
another world could have detected under the 
upholster)' to whirh our sculptors cling, ^iq. 
merest hint of a man—shaped as God Shaped ' 
him—is better than ten miles of folded hlanke.t. 
Artists cry down our costume; forgetting that 
if they have not folds of drapery to paint, that 
is because they have in each man every Hmh to 
which they may assign its posture. If they can 
put no mind into a statue hy the mastery of 
attitude, all. the sheets in Guy’s Haspital will 
nut twist into a fold that shall be worth their 
chiseling. 

With women it is difforent. They have both 
moral and msthctic right to drapery; and for the 
fashion of it, we must leave that to themselves 
They arc all licensed to deal in stufls, colors, 
frippery, and fl(»unee. And to wear rings in 
their cars. If ladies have good ta-sto they can 
not vex us; and that any of them cap,havc bad 
taste, who shall hint? Their stays tlmy will 
abide by, as they love hysterics; ihcmV liavo 
mentioned. I have before also gone out ^^^y 
way to speak of certain humps carrieu^y_ 
women on their backs, which are not healthy 
or unhealthy—who .shall sjiy what they arc ? 
Are these humps allegorical ? Our wives and 
daughters perhaps wish to liint that they re¬ 
semble camels in their patience; camels who 
bear their burden through a dc.sert world, 
which wc, ]ioor folk, should find it quite impos¬ 
sible to travel through without them. 

X. 

FRESH AIR. 

Philosophers tell us that the breath of man is 
poisonous; that when collected in a Jar it will 
kill mice, but when accumulated in a room it 
will kill men. Of this there arc a thousand and 
one tales. I decline alluding to the Black Hole 
of Calcutta, but will take a specimen dug up by 
some sanitary gardener from Horace Walpole’s 
letters, la 1742 a set of Jolly Dogberries, vir¬ 
tuous in their cups, resolved that every w'oman 
out after dark ought to bo locked up in the 
round-house. They captured twenty-six un¬ 
fortunates, a^d shut them in wKli doors and 
windows fastened. The prisoners exhausted 
breath in screaming. One poor girl said she 
was worth cighteenpenee, and cried that she 
would give it gladly for a cup of water. Dog¬ 
berry was de^. In the morning four were 
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brought out dead, two dying, and twelve in a 
dangerous condition.- This is an argument in 
favor of the new police. I don’t believe in 
ventilation; and will undertake here, in a few 
paragraphs, to prove it nonsense. 

At the very outset, let us take the ventilation- 
mongers on their own ground. People of this 
ola.ss are always referring us to nature. Very 
well, wo will be natural. Do you believe, sir, 
that the words of that dear lad}', when she said 
she loved you everlastingly, were poisonous air 
rendered sonorous by the action of a larynx, 
tongue, teeth, palate, and lips ? No, indeed; 
ladies, at any rate, although they claim a double 
share of what the cherubs w'ant—and, possi¬ 
bly, these humps, now three times spoken of, 
nro .the concealed and mi.ssing portions of the 
ohcruSim torn from them by the fair sex in 
some ancient struggle. There, now, 1 am again 
shipwrecked on the wondrous mountains. I 
was about to say, that ladies, who, in some 
things, surpass the chcruUs, equal them in 
others; like them, arc vocal with ethereal 
tones; their breath is ‘‘the .sweet south, steal¬ 
ing across a bed of violets,’' and that's not 
poisonous, I fancy. Well, I believe the cheni- 
isls have, os yet, not detected any diiTercncc 
between a man’s breath, and a woman’s ; there¬ 
fore, neither of them can be hurtful. But let us 
grant the whole position. Breath is poisonous, 
but nature made it so; nature intended it to be 
so. Nature made man a social animal, and, 
therefore, designed that many breaths should be 
eomrainglod. Why do you, lovers of the natu¬ 
ral, object to that arrangement ? 

Nov' let us glance at the means adopted to 
ge^vid of this our breath, this breath of which 
our. words arc made, libeled as poisonous. 
Ventilation is of two kinds, ineehanical and 
physical. 1 will say .something ulaiut each. 

Mechanical ventilation is that which ma¬ 
chinery produces. One of the first recorded 
ventiiators of this kind, was not much more 
extravagant in its charges upon house-room, 
than some of which we hear in 1850. In 
16G3, II. Schmitz published the scheme of a 
great famicr, which, descending through the 
ceiling, moved to and fro pendulum-wise, within 
a mighty slit. The movement of the fanner 
was established by a piece of clockwork mure 
simple than compact; it occupied a complete 
chamber overhead, and was set in noisy motion 
by a heavy weight. The weight ran slowl)' 
down, pulling its rope until it reached the par¬ 
lor floor; so that a gentleman incautiously fall- 
inff asleep under it after his dinner, might 
awake to And himself a pancake. Since that 
time wo have bad no lack of ingenuity at work 
on forcing pumps, and sucking-pumps, and 
screws. The screws are admirable, on account 
of the unusuSly startling nature, now and then, 
of their results. Not long ago, a couple of fine 
screws were adapted to a public building; one 
was to take air out, the other was to turn air in. 
The first screw, unexpectedly perverse, wheeled 
its air inward; so did the second, but instead of 


directing its draught npwaifl, it blew down 
with a great gust of contempt upon the horri¬ 
fied experimentalist. There is something of a 
screw principle in those queer little wheels 
fastened occasionally in our windows, and on 
footmen’s hats—query, are those the ventilating* 
hats?—the rooms are as much ventilated by 
those little tins as they would be by an air from 
“Don Giovanni." I will say nothing about 
pumps; nor, indeed, need we devote more 
space to mechanical contrivances, since it is 
from other modes of ventilation that our cause 
has most to fear. Only one quaint speculation 
may be mentioned. It is quite certain that in 
the heats of India, air Is not cooled by fanning, 
nor is it cooled judiciously by damping it. Pro- 
fe.ssor Piazzi Smyth last year suggested this 
idea: Compress air by a forcing-pump into a 
close ves.sel, by .so doing you increase its heat, 
then suddenly allow it to escape into a room, it 
will expand so much as to be cold, and, mixing 
with the other air in the apartment, cool the 
whole mass. Thi.s is the last new theorj*, 
which has not yet, I think, been tried in prac¬ 
tice. 

Now, physical ventilation—that which afTect.'- 
to imitate (he processes of nature—is a more 
dangerously specious bu.sincss. Its chief agent 
is heat. In nature, it i.s said, the sun is Lord 
High Ventilator. He rarefies the air in one 
place by his heat, elsewhere permits cold, and 
lets the air be dense; the thin air riseS, and the 
dense air rushes to supply its place; so we have 
endless winds and currents—nature’s ventilating 
works. It is incredible that sane men should 
have thought this system fit for imitation. It 
is a failure. Look at the hot department, 
where a traveler sometimes has to record that 
he lay gasping for two hours upon his back, 
until some one could find .some water for him 
somewhere. Let us call that Africa, and who 
can say that he enjoys the squalls of wind rush¬ 
ing toward the desert? Let us think of the 
Persian and the Punic wars, when fleets which 
had not learned to play bo-peep with ventilating 
processes, strewed Mediterranean sands with 
wrecks and corpses. Some day we shall have 
these mimics of Dame Nature content with 
nothing smaller than a drawing-room typhoon 
to carry off the foul air of an evening party; 
dowagers’ caps, young ladies’ scarfs, cards, 
poi'ket-handkerchicfs, will whirl upon their blast, 
and then they will bo happj'- Now thoir de¬ 
mands ore modest, but they mean hurricanes, 
rely upon it: we must not let ourselves bo 
lulled into a fclso security. 

A fire, they say, is in English houses neces¬ 
sary during a largo part of the year, is constant 
during that season when we are most closely 
shut up in our rooms. The fire, they say, is 
our most bandy and most efficacious ventilator. 
Oh, yes, we know something about that; we 
know too well that the fire makes an ascending 
current, and that the cold air rashes from oar 
doors and windows to the chimney, os from sar- 
ronnding countries (o the burning desert. We 
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know that very wicll, bceanso every such current 
is a draught; one cuts into our legs, one gnaws 
about our necks, and all our backs are cold. 
We are in the condition of a pious man in Fox’s 
“ Martyrs," about whom I used to read, with 
• childish reverence: that after a great deal of 
frying, during which he had not been turned by 
the luquisition-Soyer, he lifted up his voice in 
verse: 

“ This side enough is toasted; 

Tlicn turn me, tyrant, and eat, 

And see whether raw or roasted 

1 make the better meat" 

• 

We, all of ns, over our Christmas fires, present 
this choice of raw or roast, and we don't thank 
your principles of ventilation for it. Then say 
these pertinacious people, that they also disap- 
jirove of draughts; but they don’t seem to mind 
boring holes in a gentleman’s floor, or knocking 
through the sacred walls of home. This is 
their plan. They say, that you should have, if 
possible, a pipe connected with the air without, 
passing behind the checks of 3 'uar stove, and 
opening under j-our fire, about, on, or close 
before your hearth. They say, that from this 
source the fire will be supplied so well, that it 
will no longer suck in draughts over your 
shoulders, and between your legs, from remote 
corners of the room. They say, moreover, that 
if this aperture be large enough, it will supply 
all the fresh air needed in your room, to replace 
that which has ascended and passed out, through 
a hole which you arc to make in your chimney 
near the ceiling. They say, that an up-draught 
will clear this air away so quietly that you will 
not need even a valve; though you may have 
one fitted and ra.ode ornamental at a trilling 
cost. They would recommend you to make 
another hole in the wall opposite ,your chimney, 
near the ccilin:; also, to establish a mure clTect- 
ual current in the upper air. Then, they say, 
you will have a fresh air, and no draughts. 
Fresh air, yes, at the expense of a hole in the 
floor, and two holes in the wall. Wc might get 
fresh air, gentlemen, on a much larger scale by 
pulling the house down. They .say, you should 
not mind the holes. Windows are not archi¬ 
tectural beauties, yet wc like them for admitting 
light; and some day it may strike us that the 
want of ventilators is a neighbor folly to the 
want of windows. 

This they suggest as the best method of 
adapting our old houses to their new ideas. 
New houses they would have so built as to 
include this system of ventilation in their first 
construction, and so include it as to make it 
more eflectual. But really, if people want to 
know how to build what are called well-venti¬ 
lated houses, they must not expect mo to tell 
them; let them buy Mr. Hosking’s book on “ The 
proper Regulation of Buildings in Towns.” 

Up to tbit date, as I am glad to know, few 
architects have heard of ventilation. Under 
church galleries wo doze through the most 
l|i^y sermons, in public meetings we pant 
mpp air, but we have architecture; perhaps an 


airy style sometimes attempts to comfort ns. 
These circumstances are,- possibly, unpleasant 
at the time, but they assist the canso of general 
unhcalthincss. Long may our architects believe 
that human lungs are instruments of brass; and 
let us hope Uiat, when they get a ventilating fit, 
they will prefer strange inachine.s, pumping, 
screwing, steaming apparatus. May they dis¬ 
pense then, doctored air, in draughts and mix¬ 
tures.* 

Fresh air in certain favored places—ns in 
Sraifhfield, for example—is nndnubtedly an ob¬ 
ject of desire. It is exceedingly to bo regret¬ 
ted, if the rumors be correct, that the result of 
a Commission of Inquiry threatens, by removing 
Srnithlield, to destroy the only sound lung this 
metropolis possesses. The wholesome iiq^urc 
of the smell of cows is quite notorious. Hum-' 
boldt tells of a sailor who was dying of fever 
in the close hold of a ship. His end being 
in sight, some comrades brought him out to die. 
What Humhuldt calls ‘‘the fresh air’’ fell upon 
him, and. instead of dying, he rovi\ed, cvcninally 
getting vvcil. I have no doubt that there svas 
a COW’ on beard, and the man smelt her. Now, 
if so great an effect was produced by the prox¬ 
imity of one cow, how great tiiiisi be the advant¬ 
age to the sick in London of a eciiirul crowded 
cattic-market! 

xr. 

KXEKCISE. 

There is a little tell-tale muscle in the inner 
corner of the eye, which, if yon quc.stion it, 
will deliver u report into your looking-glass 
touching the stale of the whole iniisciilar .sys¬ 
tem which lies elsewhere hidden in yoiir\y(ly. 
AVhen it is pale, it praises you. NIusciilar de¬ 
velopment is, hy all moans, to be kejit down. 
Some means of holding it in check we have 
already dwelt upon. Muscular jaiwer, like all 
other power, will increase with exercise. W'e 
desire to .hold the flesh in strict subjeetiun to the 
spirit. Bodily exercise, therefore, must be 
added to the number of tliosu forces which, by 
strengthening the animal, do damage to the 
spiritual man- 

We must take great pains to choke the 
energy of children. Their active little limbs 
must be tied down by a well-woven system of 
politeness. They run, they Jump, turn heels 
over head, they climb up trees, if they attempt 
stillness they arc ever on the move, because 
nature demands that while the body grows, it 
shall be freely worked in all its parts, in order 
that it may develop into a frame-w’ork vigoreua 
and well proportioned. Nature really is more 
obstinate than usual on this point. So restless 
a delight in bodily exertion is implanted in the 
child, that our patience is considerably tried 
when we attempt to keep it stiff. Children, 
howrever, can be tamed and civilized. By 


* In the ventilation of large building! destined to admit 
a throng, It may be alao advantogixius to the wgritudinary 
cause if beat be at oil times conbidcred a sulQciunt agenb 
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sending them unliealtby from the nursery, «’e 
can deliver many of. them spiritless at school, 
there to he properly subdued. The must un¬ 
wholesome plan is to send boys to one school, 
girls to another; both phy.‘-ieally and morally, 
this method gives gn^ hopo of sickliness. 
Nature, who never is on our side, will allow 
children of eaeh sox to be born into one fam¬ 
ily, to play together, and ho educated at one 
mother’s knee. There ought to be—if nature 
had the slightest sense of decency—girls only 
born in one house, boys only in another. How¬ 
ever, we can sort the children at an early age, 
and send them off to school—girls cast, bo^'s 
west. 

A girl should bo allowed, on no account, to 
climb a tree, or be unladylike. She sltall 
rcgarifa boy as a strange, curious monster; be 
forced into flirtation; and prefer the solace of a 
darling friend to any thing that verges on a 
scamper. She shall learn English grammar: 
that is to mean, Lindlcy Murray's notion of it; 
geography, or the names of capital town.s, 
rivers, and mountain ranges; Erench enough 
for a lady; music, ornamental needlework, and 
the “use of the globes.” Uy-lhe-by', what a 
marvel it i.s that every lady has htarned in her 
girlhood the UsC of the globes, and yet you 
never sec a lady u.siug them. All these .subjects 
she shall study from a female point of view. 
Her greatest bodily fatigue shall i)e the learning 
of a polka, or the Indian seejitre exercise. Now 
and then, she shall have un iron down her back, 
and pul her feet in stacks. The young lady 
siiali return from school, able to cover ottomans 
with worsted birds; and to stitch a purse fur 
the expected lover about whom she has been 
thiiiflng lor the la.st live years. She is quite 
aware that St. Pelershurg is the capital of 
Ireland, and that a noun is a verh-substantive, 
wliicli signifies to be. to do, to sutler. 

The boy children shall be sent to scIumJ, where 
they may sit during three hours consecutively, 
and during eight or nine hours in the day, forc¬ 
ing their bodies to be tranquil. They shall en¬ 
tertain their minds by stuttering the eloquence 
of Cicero, which would I'tc dull work to them in 
English, and is not enlivened by the Latin. 
Tlicy shall get much into their mouths of what 
they can not comprehend, and little or nothing 
into their hearts, out of the wide stores of in¬ 
formation for w’hich chililrcn really thirst. They 
shall bo taught little or nothing of the world 
they live in, and stiall know its Maker only as 
an answer to some question in a catechism. 
Tb^ shall talk of girls as beings of another 
nature; and shall come home from their school- 
life, pale, subdued, having unwholesome thoughts, 
awkward in using limbs, which they have not 
been suffered freely to develop; and shamefaced 
in the society 4rom which, during their school¬ 
boy life, they have been banished. 

The older girl shall ape the lady, and the 
older boy shall ape the gentleman; so we may 
speak next of adults. 

No lady ought to walk when she can ride. 


The carriages of many kinds which throng oar 
streets, all prove us civilized; prove us, and 
make us weak. The lady should be tired after 
a four-mile walk; her walk ought to be, in the 
utmost possible degree, weeded of energy. It 
should be slow; and when her legs are moved, 
her arms must bo re.strained from that synchro¬ 
nous movement which perverse Nature calls 
upon them to perform. Ladies do well to walk 
cut with their arms quite still, and with their 
hands folded before them. Thus they prevent 
their delicacy from being preyed upon by a too 
wholesoi^e exercise, and, what is to us more 
pleasant, they betray their great humility. They 
dare only to walk amoifg us lords of the crea¬ 
tion with their arms folded before them, that by 
such humble guise they may acknowledge the 
inferiority of their position. An Australian na¬ 
tive, visiting London, might almost be tempted, 
in sheer pride of heait, to knock some of our 
ladies two or three times about the head with 
that small instrument which he employs for 
such correction of his women, that so he might 
derive the more enjoyment from their manifest 
suhraissiveness. 

The well-bred gentleman ought to be weary 
after six miles of walking, and haughtily stare 
down the man who talks about sixteen. The 
saddle, the gig, the carriage, or the cab, and 
omnibus, must protect at once his delicacy and 
Ills shoes. The student should confine himsell 
to .study, gnidging time; believing noUbdy wli.i 
tells him that the time he gives to wholesome 
exerci.se, he may receive back in the shape nl 
increased value for his hours of 1hou!;ht— that 
even his life of study may be lengthened by it. 
Lot the tradesman be well-rooted in his .shop if 
he desire to flourish. Let the mechanic sit at 
labor on the week-days, and on Sundays let him 
sit at church, or else stop decently at home. 
Let us have no Sunday recreations. It is quite 
shocking to hear sanitary people lecture on this 
topic. Profanely they profess to wonder why 
the wear}', toiling family of Christians should 
not bo carried from the town, and from that 
hum of society which is not to them very re¬ 
freshing on the day of rest. Why they should 
not go out and wander in the woods, and ask 
their hearts who taught the dragon-fly his danc¬ 
ing ; who made the blue-bells claster lovingly 
together, looking so modest; and ask from 
whose Opera the birds are singing their deli¬ 
cious music ? Why should not the ru;^ged man’s 
face soften, and the care-worn woman’s face be 
melted into tenderness, and man and wife and 
children cluster as closely as the blue-bellS in 
the peaceful wood? What if they there be- 
come so very conscious of their mutual love, 
and of the love of God, as to feel glad that they 
are not in any other “ place of worship,” where 
they may hear Roman Catholics denounced, or 
Churchmen scorned, or the Dissenters pounded? 
What if they then come home refreshed in mind 
and body, and begin the week with larger, gentler 
thoughts of God and man? By such means 
may they not easily be led, if they were M any 
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‘Jme unwilling, tg give praise to God, and learn 
to join—not as a superstitious rite, but as a 
humble duty—in His public worship ? So talk 
the sanitary men—here, as in all their doctrines, 
showing themselves litle better than material¬ 
ists. The negro notion of a Sabbath is, that 
nobody may fish: our notion is, that nobody may 
stay away from church. 

In these remarks on exercise among adults, I 
hdve confined myself to the plain exercise of 
walking. It may be taken for granted that no 
grown-up person will be so childish as to leap, 
to row, to swim. A few Young Englanders 
may put on, now and then, their white kid 
gloves to patronize a <cricket-match; but we 
can laugh at them. In a gentleman it is undig¬ 
nified to run; and even walking, at the best, 
is vulgar. 

Indeed there is an obvious vulgarity in the 
whole doctrine which would call upon us to 
assist our brute development by the mere exer¬ 
cising of ourselves as animals. Such counsel 
offers to degrade us to the low position of the 
race-horse who is trotted to and fro, the poodle 
who is sent out for an airing. As spiritual 
people, wc look down with much contempt upon 
the man who would in any thing* compare us 
with the lower animals. His mind is mean, 
and must be quite beneath our indignation. I 
will say no more. Why thrash a pickpocket 
with thunder? 

® XII. 

A nKDBOOX PAPEB. 

If you w'ish to have a thoroughly unhealthy 
brdroom, these arc the precautions yon should 
take. 

Fasten a chimney-board against the fireplace, 
so as to prevent foul air from escaping in the 
night. You will, of course, have no hole through 
the wall into the chimney; and no sane man, in 
the night season, would have a door or window 
open. Use no perforated zinc in paneling; 
es|teoially avoid it in small bedrooms. So you 
will get a room full of bad air. But in the 
same room there is bad, worse, and worst: your 
object is to have the worst air possible. Suf¬ 
focating machines are made by every upholster¬ 
er ; attach one to your bed; it is an apparatus 
of poles, rings, ^nd curtains. By drawing your 
curtains around you before you sleep, you insure 
to yourself a condensed b^y of foul air over 
your person. This poison vapor-bath you will 
find to be most efficient when it is made of any 
thick material. 

There being transpiration through the skin, it 
would not be a bad idea to see whether this can 
not be in some way hindered. The popular 
method will do very well: smother the flesh os 
much as possible in feathers. A wandering 
princess, in some fairy tale, came to a king’s 
boua#> The king’s wife, with the curiosity and 
anateneas proper to her sex, dwirod to know 
whether their guest was truly born a princess, 
and discovered how to solve the question. She 
put three peas on the young l^y’s paillasse, 


and over them a large feather-bed, and then 
another, then another—in fact, fifteen feather¬ 
beds. Next morning the princess looked pale, 
and, in answer to inquiries how she had passed 
the night, said that she had been unable to sleep 
at all, because the bed had lumps in it. The 
king’s wife knew then that their guest showed 
her good breeding. Take this high-born lady 
for a model. The feathers retain all heat about 
your body, and stifle the skin so far eflectually, 
that you awake in the morning pcrviuled by a 
sense of languor, which must be very agreeable 
to a person who has it in his mind to be un- 
heallby. In order to keep a check upon ex¬ 
halation about your head (which otherwise 
might have too much the way of Nature), put 
on a stout, clo.sely-wovcn night-cap. People 
who are at the height of cleverness in ftii? re¬ 
spect sleep with their heads under the bed¬ 
clothes. Take no rest on a hair-mattre.ss; it is 
elastic and pleasant, certainly, hut it does not 
encase the body; and therefore yon run a risk 
of not awaking languid. 

Never wash when yon go to bed; you are 
not going yj see any body, and therefore there 
can be no use in washing. In the morning, 
wet no more skin than you ab.soliitcIy must— 
I that is to say, no more than your neighbors will 
see during the day—the face and hands. So 
much you may do with a tolerably good will, 
since it is the other part of the surf.icc of the 
body, more covered and more impeded in the 
full discharge of its function.s, which has rather 
the more need of ablution; it is therefore for¬ 
tunate that you can leave that other part un¬ 
washed. Five minutes of .sponging and rubbing 
over the whole body in the morning would tend 
to invigorate the system, and would scnd*you 
with a cheerful glow to the day’s business or 
pleasure. Avoid it by all means, if you desire 
to be unhealthy. Let me note here, that in 
.speaking of the poor, wc should abstain from 
ceding to them an exclusive title, os “ the 
Great Unwashed.” Will you, Mr. N. or M., 
retire into yonr room and strip ? Examine your 
body,- is it clean—was it sponged this morning 
—^is there no dirt upon it,any where? If it be 
not clean, if it was not sponged, if water would 
look rather black after you had enjoyed a 
thorough scrub in it, then is it not obvious that 
you yourself take rank among the Great Un¬ 
washed? By way of preserving a distinction 
between them and us, I even think it would be 
no bad thing were we to advocate the washing 
of the poor. 

Do not forget that, although you must jm- 
fortunately apply water to your face you can 
find warrant in custom to excuse you from an- 
noying it with soap; and for the water again, 
you are at liberty to take vengeance by obtain¬ 
ing compensation danmges out of that part of 
yonr head which the hair covers. Never wash 
it; soil it; clog it with oil or lard—either of 
which will answer your purpose, as either wiU 
keep out air as well as water, and promote the 
growth of a thick morion of scurf. Lard in the 
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bedroom is called boar’s grease. In connection 
with its virtues in .promoting growth of hair, 
there is a tale which I believe to be no fiction; 
not the old and profane Jest of the man who 
rubbed a deal box with it over-night) and found 
a hair-trunk in the morning. It is said that the 
first adventurer who advertised bear’s grease for 
sale, appended to the laudation of its efficacy a 
Nota Bene, that gentlemen, after applying it, 
should wash the palms of their hands, otherwise 
the hair would sprout thence also. 1 admire 
that speculator, grimly satiric at the expense 
both of himself and of his customers. He jested 
at his own pretensions; and declared, by an 
oblique hint, that he did not look for friends 
among the scrupulously clean. 

Tooth-powder is necessary in the bedroom. 
Healthy stomachs will make healthy teeth, and 
then a tooth-brush and a little water may suffice 
to keep them clean. But healthy stomachs also 
make coarse constitutions. It is vexatious that 
our teeth rot when we vitiate the fluid that 
surrounds them. As gentlemen and ladies we 
desire good teeth; they must be scoured and 
hcarih-sloned. , 

Of course, as you do not cleanse your body 
dud}’, so you will not show favor to your feet. 
Keep up a due distinction between the upper 
and lower members. When a German prince 
w'us told confidentially that ho had dirty hands, 
he replied, with the liveliness of conscious tri- 
unqil), 

“• Ach, do you call dat dirty ? You should 
SCO my toes!” 

Some people wash them once in every month; 
that Will do very well; or once a year, it mat¬ 
ters little whiclj. In what washing you find 
yoANelf unable to omit, use only the finc.st 
towels, those which inflict least friction on the 
skin. 

lJuving made these arrangements for your¬ 
self, Hike cuie that they are adhered to, o-s far 
as may bo oonvenient, throughout your house¬ 
hold. 

Here and there, put mimernus .sleepers into a 
single room; this is a good thing for children, 
if you require to blanch them. By a little per¬ 
severance, also, in this way, when you have too 
1 irgp a family, yon can reduce it easily. By 
all means, let a baby have foul air, not only by 
the use of sufToealivo apparatus, but by causing 
it to sleep where there are four or five others in 
a well-oioscd room. So much is duo to the 
miiiiitenaneo of our orthiHlox rate of infant mor- 
taiity. 

J^et us admire, la.stly, the economy of time in 
great men who have allowed themselves only 
four, five, or six hours, for sleep. It may be 
true that they would have lived longer had they 
always paid themselves a fair night’s quiet for 
a fair day’s work; they would have lived longer, 
but they would not have lived so fast. It is es¬ 
sential to live ra.st in this busy world. More¬ 
over, there is a superstitious reverence for early 
rising, as a virtue by itself, which we shall do 
well to acquire. Let sanitary men say, “ Roost 


with the lark, if you proposoAo rise with her.” 
Nonsense. No civilized man can go to bed 
much earlier than midnight; but every man of 
business must bo up betimes. Idle, happy 
people, on the other hand, they to whom life is 
useless, prudently remain for nine, ten, or a» 
dozen hours in bed. Snug in their corner, they 
are in the way of nobody, except the housemaid. 

“Now wotto we nat, ne can nat see 

What mnnir ende that there shall bo.” 

Birthj sickness, burial. Eating, drinking, 
clothing, sleeping. Exercise, and social pleas¬ 
ure. Air, water, and* light. These are the 
topics upon w'hich wo have already touched. A 
finished painting of good tegritudinary discipline 
was not designed upon the present canvas: no 
man who knows the great extent and varied 
surlace of the scene w hich such a picture should 
embrace, will think that there is here even an 
outline finished. 

We might have recommended early mar¬ 
riages; and marriage with first cousins. Wc 
might have urged all men with heritable mala¬ 
dies to shun celibacy. We might have praised 
tobacco, wliich, by acting on the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the month, acts on the same mem 
brane in the stomach also (precisely as disorder 
of the stomach will communicate disorder to the 
mouth), and so helps in establishing a civilized 
digestion and a pallid face. • 

“ But we well atint of tbia mstcra 
For it is wondir long to here." 

It is inherent in man to be perverse. A draw¬ 
ing-room critic, in one of Galt’s novels, takes up 
a picture of a cow, holds it inverted, and enjoys 
it as a eastoDated mansion with four corner 
towers. And so, since “ all that moveth doth 
mutation love,” after a like fashion, many peo¬ 
ple, it appears, have looked upon these papers. 
There is a story to the point in Lucian. Passus 
received commission from a connoisseur to draw 
a horso with his legs upw'ard. He drew it in the 
usual way. His customer came unannounced, 
saw what had been done, and grumbled fear¬ 
fully. Passus, however, turned his picture up¬ 
side down, and then the connoisseur was satisfied. 
Those papers have been treated like the horse of 
Passus. 

“ Stimatissimo Signor Boswell'’ says, in his 
book on Corsica, that he rcxle out one day on 
Paoli's charger, gay with gold and scarlet, and 
surrounded by the chieftain’.s officers. For a 
w'hilc, ho says, he thought he was a hero. 
Thus, like a goose on horseback, has our present 
writer visited some few of the chief mgritudinary 
outposts. Why not so ? They say there is no 
w’ay impossible. Wherefore an old emblem- 
book has represented Cupid crossing a stream 
which parts him from an altar, seated at ease 
upon his quiver, for a boat, and rowing with a 
pair of arrows. So has the writer floated over 
on a barrel of his folly, and possibly may touch, 
0 reader, at the Altar of your Household Goda. 
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A BACHELOR’S REVERIE.* 
m THREE TARTS. 

I. Smoke—Signifying Doubt II. Blaze—Signifying 
Cheer. 111. Ashes—Signifying Desolation. 

^ BY IK. marvel. 

I HAVE got a quiet furm-house in the country, 
a very bumble place to be sure, tenanted by 
n worthy enough man, of the old New-England 
staihp, where I sometimes go for a day or two 
in the winter to look over the farm-accounts, 
and to see how the stock is thriving on the 
winter’s keep. , 

One side the door, as you enter from the 
porch, is a little parlor, ccurne twelve feet by 
ten, with a co.*iy looking fireplace—a heavy oak 
floor—a couple of arm-chairs—a brown table 
w’ith carved lions’ feet. Out of this room opens 
a little cabinet, only big enough for a broad 
bachelor bedstead, where I sleep upon feathers, 
and wake in the morning, with my eye upon a 
.saucy colored lithographic print of some fancy 
“ Bessy.” 

It happens to be the only house in tlic world 
of which 1 am bona-fide owner; and 1 take a VB.st 
deal of comfort in treating it just as I choose. 
I manage to break some article of fixrnitnre, al¬ 
most every time I pay it a visit; and if I can 
not open the window readily of a morning, to 
breathe the fresh air, I knock out a pane or two 
of glass with my boot. I lean against the wall 
in a very old arm-chair there is on the premises, 
and scarce ever fail to worry such a hole in the 
plastering, as would set mo down for a round 
charge for damages in town, or make a prim 
housewife fret herself into a raging fever. I 
laugh out loud with myself, in my big arm¬ 
chair, when 1 think that I am neither afraid of 
one, nor the other. , 

As for the fire, I keep the little hearth so hot, 
as to warm half the cellar below, and the whole 
space between the jams, roars for hours to¬ 
gether, with white flame. To bo sure, the 
windows are not veiy tight, between broken 
panes, and bad joints, so that the fire, large as 
it is, is by no means an extravagant comfort. 

As night approaches, I have a huge pile of 
oak and hiejeory, placed beside the hearth; I 
put out the tallow candle on the mantle (using 
the family snuflers with one leg broke), then, 
drawing my chai^ directly in front of the blaz¬ 
ing wo^, and setting one foot on each of the 
old iron fire-dogs (until they grow too warm), 
I dispose myself for an evening of such sober 
and tboughtfal quietude, as I believe, on ray 
soul, that very few of my fellow-men have the 
good fortune to enjoy. 

My tenant meantime, in the other room, I 
can hear now and then, though there is a thick 
stone chimney, and broad entiy between, mul¬ 
tiplying contrivances with his wife, to put two 
babies to sleep. This occupies them, 1 should 
say, usually an hour; though my only measure 

* From a new work soon to be latoed by Baker and 
Scribner. v 


of time (for J never carry a watch into the 
country), is the blaze of my fire. By ten, or 
tbereabonts, my stock of wood is ncarl)' ex¬ 
hausted ; I pile upon the hot coals what remains, 
and sit watching how it kindles, and hlazc.s, and 
goes out—even like our joys! and then, slip by 
the light of the embers into my bed, where I 
luxuriate in such sound and healthy slumber, as 
only such rattling window frames, and country 
air, can supply. 

But to return: the other evening—it hap¬ 
pened to be on my last visit to my farm-house— 
when I had exhausted all the ordinary rural 
topics of thought, had formed all sorts of con¬ 
jectures as to the income of the year, had plan¬ 
ned a new wall around one lot, and the clearing 
up of another, now covered with patriarchal 
wood, and wondered if the little rickety house 
would not be after all a .snng enough box, to 
live and to die in—I fell on a sudden into such 
an unprecedented line of thought, which took 
such deep hold of my sympathies—sometimes 
even starting tears—that I determined, the next 
da}', to set as much of it as 1 could recall, on 
paper. 

Something—it may have been the home-look¬ 
ing blaze (I am a bachelor of—say six-and- 
twenty), or possibly a plaintive cry of the baby 
in my tenant's room, had suggested to me the 
thought of—marriage. 

1 piled upon the heated fire-dogs, the last 
armful of my wootl ; and now, said I, bracing 
myself courageously between the arms of my 
chair—'• I'll not flinch ; I’ll pursue the thouslit 
wherever it lends, though it lead me to the d— 
(I am apt to he hasty), at lea.st,” continued I. 
softening, “until my fire is out.” 

The wood was preen, and at first showed 
no di.spnsition to blaze. It smoked furiously. 
Smoke, thought I, ahvay.s goes before blaze; 
and so does doubt go before decision : and my 
reverie, from that very starting point, slijiped 
into this shape: 

I 

SMOKE-.SIGXIFYIJiO DOUBT. 

Ay, a wife—thought I. 

A wife !—and why ? 

And pray, my dear sir, and my gentle Indy, 
why not—why? Why not doubt—nay, tremble? 

Does a man buy a ticket in a lottery—a poor 
man whoso whole earnings go in to secure the 
ticket—without trembling, hesitating, doubting? 

Can a man stake his bachelor respectability, 
independence, comfort, upon the die of absorii- 
ing, unchanging, relentless marriage, without 
trembling at the venture ? 

Shall a man who has, been free to chase his 
fancies over the wide world, without let or 
hindrance, shut himself up to marriage-ship, 
within four walls called home, that c.re to claim 
him, his time, his trouble, bis tears, thencefor¬ 
ward forevermore, without doubts thick, and 
thick-coming as smoke ? 

Shall he who has been hitherto a mere ob¬ 
server of other men’s cares and business, moving 
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where they made him sick of heart, ap¬ 
proaching whenever, and wherever they made 
him gleefal—shall ho now undertake adminis¬ 
tration of just such cares and business without 
qualms? Shall he, whose whole life has been 
but a nimble succession of escapes from trifling 
difficulties, now broach withont doublings—that 
matrimony, where, if difficulty beset him, there 
is no escape ? Shall this brain of mine, careless 
working, never tired with idleness, feeding on 
long vagaries, and high, gigantic castles, dream¬ 
ing out beatitudes hour by hour—turn itself at 
length to such dull task-work as thinking out a 
livelihood for wife and children ? 

Where thenceforward will be those sunny 
dreams, in which I have warmed my fancies 
and nu' heart, and lighted my eye with crystal? 
This very marriage, which a brilliant working 
imagination has invested time and again with 
brightness and ilelight, can serve no longer as 
a mine for teeming fancy: all, alas, will be 
gone—rediiecd to the dull standard of the ac¬ 
tual ! No more room for intrepid forays of im¬ 
agination—no mure gorgeous realm-making— 
ail is over J • 

Why not, I thought, go on dreaming ? Can 
any wife be prettier than an after dinner fancy, 
idle and yet vivid, can paint for you ? Can any 
children make less noise, than the little rosy- 
checked ones who have no existence, except in 
the omnium gatherum of your own lirain ? Can 
any housewife be more unexceptionable, than 
she who goes sweeping daintily the cobwebs 
that gather in your dreams ? Can any domestic 
larder be better stocked, than the private larder 
of your head dozing on a cushioned chair-back 
at Delmonico’s ? Can any family purse be better 
filletrthan the exceeding plump one you dream 
of, after reading such jileasant books as JMnn- 
chaiisen. or Typeo ? 

But if. alter all, it must be—duty, or what 
not, making provm'ation—what then ? And 1 
clapped my feet hard aaainst the fire-dogs, and 
leaned back, and turned my face to the coiling, 
as much as to say—A ml where on earth, then, 
shall a poor devil look for a wife ? 

Somebody says, Lyttleton or Shaftesbury 1 
think, that “marriages would be happier if they 
wore all arranged by the Lord Chancellor.” 
Unfortunately, we have no Lord Chancellor to 
make this commutation of our misery. 

Shall a man then scour the country on a 
mule’s back, like honest Gil Bias of Santillano ; 
or shall he make application to some such in¬ 
tervening providence a.s Madame St. Marc, 
who^ as I see by tho Pressc, manago.s these 
matters to one’s hand for some five per cent, on 
the fortune.s of the parties ? 

I have trouted when tho brook was so low, 
and tho sky so hot, that I might as well have 
thrown my fly^pon the turnpike; and I have 
hunted hare at noon, and wood-cook in snow¬ 
time, never despairing, scarce doubting; but, 
for a poor hunter of his kind, without traps or 
snares, nr any aid of police or constabulary, to 
traverse tho world, whore are swarming, on a 
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moderate computation, some three hundred and 
odd millions of unmarried woman, for a Bin^le 
capture—irremediable, unchangeable—and yet 
a capture which by strange metonymy, not laid 
down in the books, is very apt to turn captor 

into captive, and make game of hunter_all this * 

surely, surely, may make a man shrug with 
doubt I 

Then—again—there are tho plaguey wife’s 
relations. Who knows how many third, fourth, 
or fifth cousins, will appear at careless com¬ 
plimentary intervals long after j'ou had settled 
into the, placid belief that all congratulator}' 
visits were at end ? How many twisted headed 
brothers will be puUit^ in their advice, as a 
friend to Peggy? 

How many maiden aunts will come to spend 
a month or two with their “ dear Pegg)',” and 
want to know every tea-time, “ if she isn't a 
dear love of a wife ?” Then, dear father-in- 
law will beg (taking dear Pegsy's hand in his), 
to give a little wholesome counsel, and will be 
very sure to advise Just the contrary of what 
you had determined to undertake. And dear 
mamma-in-law must set her nose into Peggy’s 
cupboard, and insist upon having tho key to 
your own prIVato locker in the wainscot. 

Then, perhaps, there is a little bevy of dirtj'- 
no.sed nephews who come to spend the holidays 
and cat up your East India sweetmeats, and 
who are forever tramping over your head, or 
raising tho Old Harry below, w'hile ^’ou arc 
busy with your clients. Last, and wor.'.t, is 
some fidgety old uncle, forever too cold or too 
hot, who vexes you with his patronizing air.s, 
and impudently kisses his little Peggy ! 

That could bo borne, however; for perhaps 
ho has promised his fortune to Peggy. Peggy, 
then, will be ri«h :—(and tho thought made mo 
rub ray shins, which wore now getting comfort¬ 
ably warm upon the fire-dogs). Then, she will 
be forever talking of her fortune; and pleas¬ 
antly reminding you on occasion of a favorite 
purchase, how lucky she had tho means: and 
dropping hints about economy, and buying \ ery 
extravagant Paisleys. 

She will annoy you by looking over the stock- 
list at breakfast time; and mention tpiiic care¬ 
lessly to your clients, that she is interested in 
such or such a speculation. 

She will be provokingly silent when you hint 
to a tradesman that you bivve not the money by 
you, for his small bill; in short, she will tear 
the life out of you. making you pay in righteous 
retribution of annoyance, grief, vexation, shame, 
and sickness of heart, for the superlative folly 
of “ marrying rich." 

But if not rich, then poor. Bah I tho thought 
made me stir tho coals, but there was still no 
blaze. The paltry earnings you are able to 
wring out of clionts by the sweat of your brow, 
will now be all our income; you will bo pest¬ 
ered for pin-money, and pestered with poor 
wife’s-rolations. Ten to one she will stickle 
al>ont taste—“ Sir Vitos”—and want to make 
this so pretty, and that so charming, if only 
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had the means, tuid is sure Paul (a kiss) can’t 
deny his little Peggy such a trifling sum, and 
ail for the common benefit! 

Then she, for one, means that her children 
shan’t go a-begging for clothes—and another 
•pull at the purse. Trust a poor mother^to dress 
her children in finery I. 

Perhaps she is ugly; not noticeable at first j 
but growing on her, and (what is worse) grow¬ 
ing faster on you. You wonder why you didn’t 
see that vulgar nose long ago: and that lip—it 
is very strange, you think, that you ever thought 
it pretty. And, then, to come to iyeakfast, 
with her hair looking as it does, and yon, not so 
much as daring to say—*“ Peggy, do brush your 
hair!” Her foot too—not very bad when de¬ 
cently c/iautsee—^but now since she’s married, 
she does wear such infernal slippers! And yet 
for all this, to be prigging up for an hour, 
when any of my old chunls come to dine with 
me! 

“ Bless your kind hearts! my dear fellows,” 
said I, thrusting the tongs into the coals, and 
speaking out loud, as if my voice could reach 
from Virginia to Paris—“not married yet!” • 

Perhaps Peggy is pretty enough—only shrew¬ 
ish. • 

No matter for cold coffee; yon should have 
been up before. 

AVhal sad. thin, poorly cooked chops, to cat 
with your rolls! 

She tRinks they are very good, and wonders 
how you can set such an example to your chil¬ 
dren. 

The batter is nauseating. 

She has no other, and hopes yoivll not 
raise a storm about butter a little turned. 1 
think I see myself—ruminated I—sitting meekly 
at table, .scarce daring to lift up Kiy eyes, utterly 
fagged out with some quarrel of yesterday, 
choking do^m detestably sour muffin-s. that my 
wife thinks arc “delicious”—slipping in dried 
mouthfuls of burnt ham off the side of my fork 
tines, slipping off my chair side-wars at the end, 
and slipping out with my hat between my knees, 
to business, and never fcelinir myself a com¬ 
petent, sound-minded man, till the oak door is 
between me and Peggy 1 

“Ha, ha—not yet!” said I; and in so 
earnest a tone,\hat my dog started to his feet 
—cocked his eye to have a good look into my 
face—met my smile of triumph with an amiable 
wag of the tail, and curled up again in the 
corner. 

Again, Peggy is rich enough, w’ell enough, 
mild enough, only she doesn’t care a fig for you. 
She has married you because father, or grand¬ 
father thought the match eligible, and because 
she didn’t wish to disoblige them. Bc.sidcs, 
she didn’t positively hate yon, and thought you 
were a respectable enough person—she has told 
you so repeatedly at dinner. She wonders 
you like to read poetry; she wishes you would 
buy her a good cook-book; and insists upon 
your nudring your will at the birth of the first 
baby. 


She thinks Captain So-and-So a splendid loll¬ 
ing fellow, and wushes you would trim up a littlo 
“ were it only for appearance sake.” 

You need not hurry up from the office so 
early at night:—she, bless her dear heart !— 
does not feel lonely. You read to her a love 
tale; she interrupts the pathetic parts with di¬ 
rections to her seamstress. You read of mar¬ 
riages : she sighs, and asks if Captain So-and- 
So has left town ? She hates to be mewed up 
in a cottage, or between brick w’alls; she docs 
so love the Springs! 

But, again, Peggy loves you; at least she 
swears it, with her hands on the Sorrows of 
Wertcr. She has pin-money which she spends 
for the Literary World and the Friends in Coun¬ 
cil. She is nut bad-looking, saving a bit too 
much of forehead; nor is she sluttish, nnim>s a 
neglige till three o’clock, and an ink stain on the 
fore-finger be sluttish;—^but then she is such a 
sad blue! 

You never fancied when you saw her buried 
in a three volume novel, that it was any thing 
more than a girlish vagary'; and when she 
quoted Lat/n, you thought, innocently', that she 
had a capital memory for her samplers. 

But to bo bored eternally' about divine Dante 
and funny Goldoni, is too bad. Your copy of 
Tasso, a treasure print of 1680, is all bethumbed, 
and dog’s-eared, and spotted with baby gruel. 
Even your Seneca—an Elzevir—is all sweaty 
with handling. She adores La Fontaine, rcad.s 
Balzac with a kind of artist scowl, and will not 
let Greek alone. 

You hint at broken re.<it and an aching head 
at breakfast, and she will fling you a scrap of 
Anthology—in lieu of camphor bottle—or chant 
the At ! Ai! of tragic chorus. * 

The nurse is getting dinner; you arc hold¬ 
ing the baby; Peggy is reading Bruycrc. 

The fire smoked thick as intch, and inifTcd 
out little rdonds over the chimney piece. I 
gave thp fore-stick a kick, at thought of Peggy, 
baby, and Bruyere. 

Suddenly tin* flame flickered blucly athwart 
the smoke—caught at a twig below—rolled 
round the mossy oak-stick—twined among the 
crackling tree-limbs—mounted — lit up the 
whole body of .smoke, and blazed out cheerily 
and bright. Doubt vanished with Smoke, and 
Hope began with Flame 

II. 

BLAZE-SIGNIFYING CHEER. 

I pn.shcd my chair back; drew up another, 
stretched out my feet cozily upon it, rested my 
elbows on the chair arms, leaned my head on 
one hand, and looked straight into the leaping, 
and dancing flame. 

Love is a flame—ruminated I; and (glan¬ 
cing round the room) how a flantt brightens up 
a man’s habitation. 

“ Carlo,” said I, calling up my dog into the 
light, “ good fellow. Carloand I patted him 
kindly, and ho wagged his tail, and laid his nose 
across my knee, and looked wistfully up in my 
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face, tfaen strode away—turned to look^gain, 
and lay down to sleep. ^ 

“ Pho, the brute I” said 1, “ it is not enough, 
after all, to like a dog.” 

If now in that chair yonder, not the one 
your feet lie upon, but the other, beside you— 
closer yet—were seated a sweet-faced girl, with 
a pretty little foot lying out upon the hearth—a 
bit of lace running round the swelling throat— 
the hair parted to a charm over a forehead fair 
as any of your dreams—and if you could reach 
an arm around that chair back, without fear of 
giving offense, and suffer your fingers to play 
idly with those curls that escape down the ncc^ 
and if you could cla-sp with your other hand 
those little, white, taper fingers of hers, which 
lie temptingly within reach—and so, talk 
softly and low in presence of the blaze, while 
the hours slip without knowledge, and the win¬ 
ter winds whistle uncared for; if, in short, you 
wore no bachelor, but the husband of .some such 
sweet image—(dream, call it, rather), would it 
not be far pleasanter than this cold single night¬ 
sitting—counting the sticks—reckoning the 
length of the blaze, and the height ef the falling 
snow ? 

And if, some or all of those wild vagaries 
that grow on 3 ’our fancy at such on hour, you 
could whisper into listening, because loving ears 
—('ars not tired with listening, because it is you 
who whisper—ears ever indulgent, because 
eager to praise; and if your darkest fancies 
were lit up. not merely with bright wood fire, 
but with ringing laugh of that sweet face turned 
up in fond rebuke—how far better, than to bo 
waxing bl.tek and sour over pestilential humors 
one—your very <log asleep ! 
lul if when a glowing thought comes into 
vour brain, quick and sudden, you could tell it 
over as to a .second self, to that sweet creature, 
who is not away, because she loves to be there; 
and if you could watch the thought catching 

•at girlish mind, iliuiiiing that fajr brow, 
sparkling in those pleasantest of eyes—how far 
better than to feel it slumbering, and going out, 
heavy, lifeless, and ilead, in your own selfish 
fancy. And if a generous emotion steals over 
you—coming, you know’ not whence, would 
there not be a richer charm in lavishing it in 
caress, or endearing word, upon that fondest, 
.and most dear one, than in patting your glos.sy 
unated dog, or sinking lonely to smiling slum¬ 
bers? 

How would not benevolenco ripen with such 
monitor to task it. Mow w’ould not .selfishness 
grow faint and dull, leaning ever to that second 
self, which is the loved one 1 How w’ould not 
guile shiver, and grow' weak, before that girl- 
lirow, and eye of innocence I How would not 
all that boyhood prized of enthusiasm, and 
■luick blood,* and life, renew itself in such 
presence 1 

The fire was getting hotter, and I moved 
into the middle of the room. The shadows the 
flames made, w’ere playing like fairy forms 
over floor, and wall, and ceiling. 


My fancy would surely quicken, thought I, 
if such being were in attendance. Surely im¬ 
agination would be stronger, and purer, if it 
could have the playful fancies of dawning 
womanhood to delight it. All toil would be 
tom from mind-labor,f if but another heart grev^ 
into this present soul, quickening it, warming 
it, cheering it, bidding it ever, God-speed ! 

Her face would make a halo, rich as rainbqw, 
atop of all such noisome things, as we lonely 
souls call trouble. Her smile would illumine the 
blackest of crowded cares; and darkness that 
now seats you despondent in your solitary chair, 
for days together, weaving bitter fancies, dream¬ 
ing bitter dreams, wohld grow light and thin, 
and spread, and float away—chased by that 
beloved smile. 

Your friend—poor fellow!—dies:—never 
mind; that gentle clasp of her fingers, as she 
steals behind you, telling you not to weep—it 
is worth ten friends ! 

V'lur sister, sweet one, is dead—buried. 
The worms are busy with all her fairness. 
How it makes you think earth nothing but a 
spot to dig graves upon ! 

It is more: she, she says, will be a sister; 
and the w^ing curls as she loans upon your 
shoulder, touch your cheek, and your wet eye 
turns to meet those other eyes—God has sent 
his angel, surely! 

Your mother, alas for it, she is gone! Is 
there any bitterness to a youth, alone, and 
homeless, like this ? 

But you aro not homeless; you are not 
alone : she is there ; her tears softening yours, 
her smile lighting yours, her grief killing j’ours; 
and you live again, to assuage that kind sorrow 
of hers. 

Then—thoite children, rosy, fair-haired ; no, 
thej’ do not disturb you with prattle now—tliej* 
arc yours. Toss away there on the green¬ 
sward—never mind the h^'acinths, the snow¬ 
drops, the violots, if so be any are there; the 
perfume of their healthful lips is worth all the 
flowers of the world. No need now to gather 
wild bouquets to love, and cherish: flower, tree, 
gun, are all dead things; things livelier hold 
your soul. 

And she, the mother, sweetest and fairest of 
all, watching, tending, caressing, loving, till 
your own heart grows pained with tenderest 
jealousy, and cures itself with loving. 

You have no need now of cold lecture to 
teach thankfulnc.ss: your heart is full of it. No 
need now, as once, of bursting blossoms, of 
tree.s taking leaf, and greenness, io turn thought 
kindly, and thankfully; for ever beside you 
there is bloom, and ever beside you there is 
fruit, for which eye, heart, and soul are full of 
unknown, nod un.spoken, because unspeakable, 
thank-oflering. 

And if sickness catches you, binds you, lays 
you down—no lonely moanings, and wicked 
curses at careless-stepping nurses. The step 
is noiseless, and yet distinct beside you. The 
white curtains are drawn, or withdrawn by the 
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magic of that other presence; and the soft, 
cool hand is upon your brow. 

No cold comfortings of friend-watchers, mere¬ 
ly come in to steal a word away from that 
outer world which is pulling at their skirts, bnt, 
%ver, the sad, shaded brow of her, whose light¬ 
est sorrow for your sake is your greatest grief 
—if it were not a greater joy. 

Jbe blaze was leaping light and high, and 
the wood falling under the growing heat. So, 
continued I, this heart would be at length itself; 
striving with every thing gross, oven now as it 
clings to grossness. Love would make its 
strength native and progressive. Earth’s cares 
would 6y. Joys would* double. Susceptibili¬ 
ties bo quickened; Love master self; and hav¬ 
ing made the mastery, stretch onwaid, and up¬ 
ward toward infinitude. 

And, if the end came, and sickness brought 
that follower—Great Follower—which sooner 
or later is sure to come after, then the heart 
and the hand of love, ever near, are giving to 
your tired soul, daily and hourly, lessons of that 
lore which consoles, which triumphs, which cir- 
cleth all, and centreth in all—Love Infinite, and 
Divine! 

Kind hands—none but hers —wilf smooth the 
hair ujwn your brow as the chill grow's damp, 
and heavy on it; and her fingers—none but 
hers—will lie in yours as the wasted flesh 
stilTens, and hardens for the ground. Her tears 
—^j'ou cduld feel no others, if oceans fell—will 
wwrm your drooping features once more to life; 
once more your eye lighted in joyous triumph, 
kindle in her smile, and then— 

The fire fell upon the hearth; the blaze 
gave a last leap—a flicker—then another— 
caught a little remaining twig—^blazed up— 
wavered—went out. ‘ 

There was nothing bnt a bed of glowing 
embers, over which the white ashes gathered 
fast. 1 was alone, with only my dog for com¬ 
pany. 

III. 

ASHES—siGxiryivG desolation. 

After all, thought I, ashes follow blaze, in¬ 
evitably as death follows life. Misery treads 
on the heels of joy; anguish rides swift after 
pleasure. \ 

“ Come to me again. Carlo,” said I to my 
dog; and 1 patted him fondly again, now only 
by the light of the dying embers. 

It is but little pleieare one takes in fondling 
brute favorites, bnt it is a pleasure that when it 
passes, leaves no void. It is only a little alle¬ 
viating redundance in your solitary heart-life, 
which if lost, another can be supplied. 

But if your heart, not solitary—not quieting 
its humors with mere love of chase, or dog— 
not repressing year after year, its earnest yearn¬ 
ings after something better, more spiritual— 
has fairly linked itself by bonds strong as life to 
another heart—is the casting off easy, then ? 

Is it then oqIj a little heart-redundancy cut 
off, which Th(]iij|(iTT bright sunset will fill up ? 


I Ai^my fancy, as it had painted doubt under 
the smoke, and cheer under warmth of the 
blaze, so now it began under faint light of 
smouldering embers to picture heart-desolation. 

What kind congratulatory letters, hosts of 
them, coming from old and half-forgotten friends' 
now that your happiness is a year, or two years 
old! 

“ Beautiful.” 

Ay, to be sure, beautiful I 

“ Rich.” 

Pho, the dawdler 1 how little he knows of 
heart-treasure, who speaks of wealth to a man 
who loves his wife, as a wife should only be 
loved! 

*■ Young.” 

Y'onng indeed; guileless as infancy; churn¬ 
ing as the morning. 

Ah, these letters bear a sting: they bring 
to mind, with new, and newer freshness, if it 
be possible, the value of that, which you trem¬ 
ble lest you lose. 

How anxiously you watch that step—if it lose 
not its buoyancy; Hovr you study the color on 
that cheek,<if it grow not fainter; How you 
tremble at the lustre in those eyes, if it bo not 
the lustre of death; How you totter under the 
weight of that muslin sleeve—a phantom weight! 
How yon fear to do it, and yet pix'ss forward, to 
note if that breathing be quickened, as you as¬ 
cend the home-heights, to look oiT on sunset 
lighting the pliun. 

Is your sleep quiet sleep, after that she has 
whispered to you her fears, and in the same 
breath, soft as a sigh, sharp as an arrow, bid 
yon bear it bravely ? 

But then, the embers were now glowing 
fresher, a little kindling, before the a.sbes: she 
triumphs over disease. 

But poverty, the world's almoner, has come 
to you with ready, spare band. Alone, with 
your dog living on bones, and yon, on hope, 
kindling /sach morning, dying slowly each night, 
this could be borne. Philosophy would bring 
home its stores to the lone m.vn. Mono}' is not 
in his hand, but knowledge is in his brain ! and 
from that brain he draws out faster, as ho draws 
slower from his pocket. He remetnliers; and 
on remembrance he can live for days, and 
weeks. The garret, if garret covers him, is 
rich in fancies. The rain if it pelts, pelts only 
him used to rain-pelting.s. And his dog crouch¬ 
es not in dread, but in companionship. His 
crust he divides with him, and laughs. He 
crowns himself with glorious memories of Cer¬ 
vantes, though he begs: if he nights it itmler 
the stars, he dreams heaven-sent dreams of 
prisoned and homeless Gallilen. 

He hums old sonnets, and snatches of poor 
Jonson’s p!a 3 ’-s. He chants Dryden’s ^os, 
and dwells on Otway’s rhyme. “Ho reasons 
with Bulingbroke or Diogenes, as the humor 
takes him; and laughs at the world: for tlio 
world, thank Heaven, has left him alone I 

Keep your money, old mlsprs, and your 
palaces, old princes—the world is mine I 



IL BACHELOR'S REVERIE. 


I care not Fortoae what you me deny— 

You can not rob me of free nature’i grace, ^ 

You can not ihnt the windows of the sky; 

You can not bar mf constant feet to trace 
llie woods and lawns, by living streams, at ovc. 

Let faeiUth, ray nerves and finer fibres brace. 

And I tlioir toys to the groat children leave; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, naught can me bereave t 

But—if not alone ? 

If she is clinging to you for support, ior con¬ 
solation, for bonric, for life; she, reared in luxury 
perhaps, is faint for bread ? 

Then, the iron enters the soul; then the 
nights darken under any sky light. Then the 
days grow long, even in solstice of winter. 

She may not complain: what then ? 

Will your heart grow strong, if the strength 
of fler love can dam up the fountains of tears, 
and the tied tongue not tell of bereav'ement ? 
Will it solace you to lind her parting the poor 
treasure of food you have stolen for her, with 
begging, fooilless children ? 

But this ill, strong hands and heaven’s help 
will put down. Wealth again ; flowers again; 
Itatrimunial acres again; brightnesg again. But 
your little Bessy, your favorite child, is pining. 

Would to God ! you say in agony, that wealth 
could bring fullness again into that blanched 
check, or round those little thin lips once more ; 
but it can nut. Thinner and thinner they grow; 
plaintive and more plaintive her sweet voice. 

“ Dear Bessy"—and your tones tremble; you 
feel she is on the edge of the grave. Can yon 
pluck her baek? Can endearments stay her? 
Business is heavy, away from the loved child; 
home you go, to fondle while yet time is loft; 
liut this time you are too late. She is gone. 
■Ml# can not hear you; she can not thank you 
lor the violets you put within her stiff whito 
hand. 

And then, the grassy mound—the cold shadow 
of head-stone! 

The wind, growing with the night, is rattling 
at the window )iancs and whistles dismtilly. I 
vviiH) a tear, and in the interval of my Reverie, 
tlnink God, that I am no such mourner. 

But gayety, snail-footed, creeps back to the 
household. All is bright again. 

The violct'a bed ’a not sweeter than ttio delicious breath 
Marriage senda forth. 

Her lip is rich and full; her cheek delicate 
as a flower. Her frailty doubles your love. 

And the little one she clasps—^froil too—too 
frail; the boy you had set your hopes and heart 
on.. You have watched nira growing ever pret¬ 
tier, ever winning more and mure upon your 
soul. The love you bore to him when ho first 
lisped names—^your name and hers—has doubled 
in strength now that he asks innocently to be 
taught of thiiFor that, and promises you by that 
same curiosity that flashes in his eye, a mind 
full of intelligence. 

And some hsdr-breadth escape by sea or flood, 
that he perhaps may have had, which unstrung 
your soul to such tears as you pray God may Ira 
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spared you again, has endeared the little fellow 
to your heart a thousand fold. 

And now, with his pale sister in the grave, 
all that love has come away from the mound, 
where worms feast, and centres on the boy. 

How you watch the storms lest they hanh 
him I How often you .steal to his bed late at 
night, and lay your hand lightly upon the brow, 
where the curls cluster thick, rising and falling 
w’ith the throbbing temples, and watch, for min¬ 
utes together, the little lips half parted, and 
listen—^your ear close to them—if the breathing 
be regular and sweet! 

But the day comes—^the night rather—when 
you can catch no bredlhing. 

Ay, put your hair away, compose yourself, 
listen again. 

No, there is nothing. 

Put your hand now to his brow—damp in¬ 
deed—but not with healthful night-.deep; it is 
not your hand, no, do not deceive yourself—it 
is your loved boy’s forehead that is so cold; and 
your loved boy will never speak to you again; 
never play again—he is dead. 

Oh, the tears—the tears; what blessed things 
arc tears ! Never fear now to Jet them fall u,i 
his foreheafl, on his lip, lest you waken liini I 
Clasp him—clasp him harder—^j-ou can not hurt, 
}ou can not waken him! Lay him down, gently 
or not, it is the same; he is stiff; he is stark 
and cold. 

But courage is clastic; it is oiir ^ride. It 
recovers itself easier, thought I, than tliose 
embers will get into blaze again. 

But courage and patience, and faith and hope, 
have their limit. Blessed be the man who 
c.scapcs such trial as will determine limit! 

To a lone man it comes not near; fur how 
can trial takohold where there is nothing by 
which to try ? 

A funeral ? You reason with philosophy. A 
grave-yard? You read Hervey, and muse upon 
the wall. A friend dies ? You sigh, you pat 
your dog—it is ovei. Losses? You retrench ; 
you light your pipe—it is forgotten. Calumny ? 
You laugh—^you sleep. 

But with that childless wife clinging to v on in 
love and sorrow—what then ? 

Can you take down Seneca now and coolly 
blow tUe dust from the leaf-tops ? Ciui you crimp 
your lip with Voltaire. Can you smoko idly, 
your feet dangling with the ivies, your thoughts 
all waving fancies upon a church-yard wall—a 
wall that borders the grave of your boy ? 

Can you amuse yourself with turning sting¬ 
ing Martial into rhyme? Can you pat your 
dog, and seeing him wakeful and kind, say, 
“ it is enough ?’’ Can you sneer at calumny, 
and sit by your fire dozing ? 

Blc.ssed, thonuht I again, is the man who 
escapes such tiial as will measure limit of 
patience and limit of oourage! 

Blit the trial comes : colder and colder were 
growing the embers. 

That wife, over whom your love broods, is 
fading. Not beauty fading ^ that, now that yoor 
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heart ia trapped in her being, would be noth¬ 
ing. 

She sees with quick eye your dawning ap¬ 
prehension, and she tries hard to mako that step 
of hers elastic. 

* Your trials and your loves together have cen¬ 
tred your adections. They are not now, as 
when yon were a lone man, wide-spread and 
. superficial. They have caught from domestic 
attachments a finer tone and touch. They can 
not shoot out tendrils into barren world-soil and 
suck up thence strengthening nutriment. They 
have grown under the forcing-glass ofi home- 
roof, they will not now bear exposure. 

You do not now look inen in the face as if a 
heart-bond was linking you—as if a community 
of feeling lay between. There is a heart-bond 
that absorbs ail others; there is a community 
that monopolizes your feeling. When the heart 
lay wide open, before it had grown upon, and 
closed around particular objects, it could take 
strength and cheer from a hundr^ connections, 
that now seem colder than ice. 

And now those particular objects—alas for 
you! are failing. 

What anxiety pursues you ! How you strug¬ 
gle to fancy there is no danger^; how she 
struggles to persuade you there is no danger! 

How it grates now on your ear—^the toil and 
turmoil of the city! It was music when you 
were alone j it was pleasant even, when from 
the din, you were elaborating comforts for the 
cherished objects—when you had such sweet 
escape as evening drew on. 

Now it maddens you to see the world care¬ 
less while you are steeped in care. They hus¬ 
tle you in the street; they smile at you across 
the table; they bow carelessly over the way; 
they do not know what canker is kt your heart. 

The undertaker comes with his bill fur the 
dead boy’s funeral. He knows your grief; bo 
is respectful. Yon bless him in your soul. 
You wish the laughing street-goers were all 
undertakers. 

Your eye follows the physician as ho leaves 
your house ? Is he wise, you ask yourself; is he 
prudent ? is he the best ? Did he never fail— 
is he never forgetful ? 

And now the hand that touches yours, is it no 
thinner—no whiter than yesterday ? Sonny days 
come when she revives; color comes back; she 
breathes freer; she picks flowers; she meets 
you with a smile: hope lives again. 

But the next day of storm she is fallen. She 
can not talk even; she presses your hand. 

You hurry away from business before your 
time. What matter for clients—^who is to reap 
the rewards ? What matter for fame—^whose 
eye will it brighten ? What matter for riches— 
whose is the inheritance ? 

Yon find her propped with pillows; she is 
looking over a little picture brok bethumbed 
by the dear boy she has lost. Sho hides it in 
her chair; she has pity on yon. 

Another day of revival, when the spring sun 
shines, and flowets epen out of doors; she leans 


I on your arm, and strolls into the garden where 
the first birds are singing. Listen to them with 
her; what memories ere in bird-songs 1 Yon 
need not shudder at her tears; they are tears 
of thanksgiving! Press the hand that lies light 
upon your arm, and yon, too, thank God, while 
yet you may! 

You arc early home—rmid-afiernoon. Your 
step is not light; it is heavy, terrible. They 
have sent for you. 

She is lying down; her eyes half closed; her 
breathing long and interrupted. 

She hears you; her eye opens; you put your 
hand in hers; yours trembles, hers does not. 
Her lips move; it is your name. 

“ Be strong," she says. “ God will help you!’’ 

She presses harder your hand: “ Adieu!" 

A long breath—another; you are alone again! 
No tears now* poor man! You can not find 
them 1 

Again home early. There is a smell of var¬ 
nish in your house. A coffin is there; they 
have clothcck the boily in decent gravc-cloihcs, 
and the undertaker is screwing down the lid. 
slipping round on tip-toe. Does ho fear to 
waken her? 

He asks you a simple question about the in¬ 
scription upon the plate, rubbing it with his ooat 
cufT. You look him straight in the eye; you 
motion to the door; you dare not speak. 

He takes up hk hat, and glides out stcaUhful 
a.s a cat. 

The man has done his work well for all. It 
is a nice coifin—a very nice coffin 1 Pass your 
hand over it—how smooth ! 

Some sprigs of mignonnetto arc lying carefess- 
ly in a little gilt-edged saucer. She loved mig- 
nonncttc. 

It is a good stanch table the coifin rests on , 
it is your table; you arc a housekeeper—a man 
of family,! 

Ay, of family! keep down outcry, or the 
nurse will bo In. Look over at the pinched 
features; is this all that is IcR of her? And 
where is your heart now? No, don’t thrust 
your nails into your hands, nor manelo your lip, 
nor grate your teeth together. If you could 
only weep! 

Another day. The coffin is gone out. The 
stupid mourners have wept—^wbat idle tears! 
She, with your crashed heart, is gone out! 

Will you have pleasant evenings at your home 
now? 

Go into your parlor that your prim house¬ 
keeper has made comfortable with clean hearth 
and blaze of sticks. 

Sit down in your chair; there is another vel¬ 
vet cushioned one over against yours empty- 
You pres.s your fingers on your eye-balls, as ii' 
you would press out something that hurt the 
brain; but you can not. Your head leans upon 
your hand; your eyes rest upon the flashing 
blaze. 

Ashes always come after Maze. 
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Go DOW Mto the room where she was sick. 
Softly, lest the prim, housekeeper hear you, and 
come after. 

They have put new dimity curtains upon her 
chair; they have hung new curtains over the 
bed. They have removed from the stand its 
vials and silver bell; they have put a little vase 
of Sowers in their place; the perfume will not 
offend the sick sense now. They have half 
opened the window, that the room so long 
closed, may have air. It will not be too cold. 
She is not there I 

Ob, God I thou who dost temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb, be kind! 

The embers were dark; I stirred them; there 
eras no sign of life. My dog w'as asleep. The 
clock in my tenant’s chamber had, struck one. 

r dashed a tear or two from my eyes—bow 
they came I know not. I ejaculated a prayer 
of thanks that such desolation had not yet come 
nigh me, and a prayer of hope that it might 
never come. 

In a half hour more, I W'as sleeping soundl}'. 
My reverie was ended. 

• -I - 

[From BkkcQA's Household Words.] 

.SURROWS AND JOYS. 

URY tliy sorrows, and they shall rise 
As souls to the immortal skies, 

And then look down like mothers’ eyes. 

But let thy joys be fresh as flowers. 

That suck the honey of the showers, 

And bloom alike on huts and towers. 

So shall thy days be sweet and bright— 
Solemn and sweet thy starry night— 
'^on.scious of love each change of light. 

The stars will watch the flowers asleep, 

The flowers will feel the soft stars weep. 

And both will mix sensations deep. 

"IViih these below, with those above, 

Sits cTOrmorc the brooding Dove, 

IJiiiling both in bonds of love. * 

Children of I^larth are these; and those 
The spirits of intense repose— 

Death radiant o’er all human woes. 

For both by nature are akin; 

Sorrow, the ashen fruit of sin, 

And joy, the juice of life within. 

O, make thy sorrows holy—wise— 

So shall their buried memories rise. 

Celestial, o’en in mortal skies. 

O, think what then Imd been their doom. 

If all unshriven—without a tomb— 

Afhey had been left to haunt the gloom I 
O, tliink again what they will be 
Beneath God’s bright serefiity. 

When thou art in eternity! 

For they, jn their salvation, know 
No vestige of their former woe, 

While thro’ them all the Heavens do flow. 
Thus art thou wedded to the skies. 

And watched by ever-loving eyes. 

And warned by yearning sympathies. 


[From the Dublin Univerlt^ Maga^.] 

MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

{Contlnaed from Page 499.] 

CHAPTER XII. 

“a glance at STAFF-Dtinr.” 

LTHOUGH the passage of the Rhine Wa.* 
but the prelnde to tho attack on the fortress, 
that exploit being accomplished, Kehl was 
carried^ at the point of tho bayonet, the French 
troops entering the outworks pell-mell with the 
retreating enemy, and in less than two hours 
after the landing of our first detachments, the 
“tri-color” waved over the walls of the for¬ 
tress. 

Lost amid the greater and more important 
successes w'hich since that time have immortal¬ 
ized the glory of tho French arms, it is almost 
impc«siblo to credit tho celebrity attached at 
that time to this brilliant achievement, whose 
highest merits probably were rapidity and reso¬ 
lution. Moreau had long been jealous of the 
fame of his great rival, Bonaparte, whose tac¬ 
tics, rejecting the colder dictates of prudent 
strategy, and tho slow progress of scientific 
manoeuvres, seemed to place all his confidence 
in the sudden inspirations of his genius, am! 
the indomitable bravery of his troops. It was 
necejssary, then, to raise the morale of the army 
of the Rhine, to accomplish some great feat 
similar in boldness and heroism to tho wonder¬ 
ful achievements of tho Italian army. Such 
was the passage of the Rhine at Strasbourg, 
effected in the face of a great enemy, advan- 
Ugeonsly posted, and supported by one of the 
strongest of sjl the frontier fortresses. 

The morning broke upon us in all the exulta- 
tion of our triumph, and as our cheers rose high 
over the field of the late struggle, each heart 
beat proudly writh the thought of how that nows 
would be received in Paris. 

“ You'll see how the bulletin will spoil all.’' 
said a young officer of the army of Italy, as he 
was getting his wound dressed on the field. 
“ There will be such a long narrative of irrcle- 
vont matter—such details of this, that, ami 
t’other—that the public will scarce know 
whether tho placard aunounces a defeat or a 
victory,” 

“Parbleu!” replied an old veteran of the 
Rhine army, “what would you have? You’d 
not desire to omit tho military facts of such an 
exploit •?” 

“To bo sure I would,” rejoined the other. 
“ Give mo one of our young general’s bulletins, 
short, stirring, and effective—‘Soldiers! you 
have crossed the Rhine against an army double 
your own in numbers and munitions of war. 
You have carried a fortress, believed impregna- 
bio, at the bayonet. Already the great flag of 
our nation waves over the citadel you have won. 
Forward, then, and cease not till it float over 
the cities of conquered Germany, and let the 
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name of France that of Empire over the 
continent of Europe.’ ” 

“Hal I like that,” cried I, enthusiastically; 
“that’s the bulletin to my fancy. Repeat it 
once more, nion lieutenant, that 1 may write it 
in my note-book.” 

“ What! hast thou a note-book ?” cried an 
(lid staflf-ofBcer, who was preparing to mount 
his horse; “ let’s see it, lad.” 

With a burning cheek and trembling hand, I 
drew my little journal from the breast of my 
jacket, and gave it to him. 

“ Sacrc bleu!” exclaimed he, in a ]jurst of 
laughter, “ whnt have we here ? Why, this Ls 
a portrait of old Genesal Moricier, and, al¬ 
though a caricature, a perfect likeness. And 
here comes a plan for ‘ manoeuvring a squadron 
by threes from the left.’ This is better—it is 
a receipt for an ‘ Omelette a la Hussardand 
iiere we have a love-song, and a mnstachc- 
paste, with some hints about devotion, and dis¬ 
eased frog in horses. Most versatile genius, 
certainly!” And so he went on, occasionally 
laughing at my rude sketches, and ruder re¬ 
marks, till ho came to a page headed “ Equita¬ 
tion, as practiced by Officers of the Staff,” and 
followed by a series of caricatures oftbad riding, 
in ail its moods and tenses. The flush of anger 
which instantly colored his face, soon attracted 
the notice of those about him, and one of the 
bystanders quickly snatched the book from his 
Angers, ahd. in the midst of a group all con¬ 
vulsed with laughter, proceeded to expatiate 
upon my illustrations. To be sure, they were 
absurd enough. Some were represented sketch¬ 
ing on horseback, under shelter of an umbrella; 
others wore “taking the depth of a stream” by 
a “header” from their own saddles; some, 
again, were “ exploring ground Am: an attack in 
line,” by a measurement of the rider’s own 
length over the head of his horse. Then there 
were ridiculous situations, such as sitting 
down before a fortress,” “taking an angle of 
incidence,” and so on. Sony jests, all of them, 
but sufficient to amuse those with whose daily 
associations they chimed in, and to w'hom cer¬ 
tain traits of portraiture gave ail the zest of a 
[tersonality. 

My shame at the exposure, and my terror for 
its consequences, gradually yielded to a feeling 
of flattered vanity at the success of my lucubra¬ 
tions; and I never remarked that the staff- 
officer hod riden away from the group, till I 
saw him galloping back at the top of his speed. 

“Is your name Tierney, my good fellow?” 
cried he, riding close up to my side, and with 
an expression on his features I did not half like. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I. 

“ Hussar of the Ninth, I believe ?” repeated 
he, reading from a paper in his hand. 

“ The same, sir.” 

“ Well, your talents as a draughtsman have 
proenred you promotion, my friend; I have ob¬ 
tained your discharge from your regiment, and 
you ath now my orderly—orderly on the staff, 
do you mind ? so mount, sir, and follow me.” 


I saluted him respectfully, and prepared to 
(Aey his orders Already I foresaw the down¬ 
fall of all the hopes I had been cherishing, and 
anticipated the life of tyranny and oppression 
that lay before me. It was clear to mo, that 
my discharge had been obtained solely as a 
means of punishing me, and that Captain Dis- 
cau, as the officer was called, had destined me 
to a pleasant expiation of my note-book. The 
savage exultation with which ho watched me, 
as I made up my kit and saddled my horse— 
the cool malice with which he handed me back 
the accursed journal, the cause of all my disas¬ 
ters—gave mo a dark foreboding of whnt was 
to follow; and as I mounted my saddle, my 
woeful face, and mi.scrable look, brought forth a 
perfect .shoii||Hr laughter from the bystanders. 

Captain Discau’s duty was to visit the banks 
of the Rhine, and the Eslar island, to take cer¬ 
tain measurements of distances, and obtain ac¬ 
curate inform.ition on various minute points 
respecting the late engagement, for, while a 
brief announcement of the victory would suffice 
for the bulletin, a detailed narrative of the event, 
in all its baarings, must be drawn np fur tlic 
minister of war, and for this latter purpose 
various staff-officers were then employed in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the field. 

As wc i.ssucd from the fortress, and took our 
way over the plain, wo struck out into a aharp 
gallop; but, as wo drew near the river, our 
passage became so obstructed by lines of bag¬ 
gage-wagons, tumbrils, and ammunition-carts, 
that we were obliged to dismount and jiroi'ccd 
on foot; and now I was to .see, for the first time, 
that dreadful picture, which, on the day after 
a battle, forms the reverse of the great medal 
of glory. Hugo litters of wounded men* on 
their way back to Strasbourg, were drawn by 
six or eight horses, their jolting motion incrcu.s- 
ing the agony of sufferings that found their vent 
in terrific cries and screams; oaths, yells, and 
bla.sphcraies, the ravings of madness, and the 
wild shouts of infuriated suffering, filled tlic air 
on every side. As if to give the force of con¬ 
trast to this uproar of misery, two regiments of 
Swabian infantry marched post as prisoners. 
Silent, crest-fallen, and WTCtched-looking, they 
never raised their e 3 -es from the ground, but 
moved, or baited, wheeled, or stood at case, as 
though by some impulse of mechanism ; a cord 
coupled the wrists of the outer files, one with 
another, which struck me less as a measure of 
security against escape, than as a fiiark of in¬ 
dignity. 

Carts and cfaarcttes with wounded offiettra, 
in Vr'hich often-times the uniform of the enemy 
appeared side byeside with our own, followed 
in long procession; and thus were these two 
great currents—the one hurrying forward, ar¬ 
dent, high-hearted, and enthusiastit:; the other'* 
returning maimed, shattered, and dying I 

It was an affecting scene to see the harried 
gestures, and hear the few words of adieu, as 
they pa.sscd each other. Old comrades who 
were never to meet again, parted with a little 
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motion of the bmid; sometimes a mere'look 
■was all their lea've-taking: save when, now 
and then, a halt would for a few seconds bring 
the two lines together, and then many a bronzed 
and rugged cheek was pressed upon the faces 
of the dying, and many a tear fell from eyes 
bloodshot with the fury of the battle I Wending 
our way on foot slowly along, we at last reached 
the river side, and having secured a small skiSj 
made for the Eslar island; our first business being 
to ascertain some details respecting the intrench- 
mcnts there, and the depth and strength of the 
stream between it and the left bank. Discau, 
who was a distinguished officer, rapidly pos¬ 
sessed himself of the principal facts he wanted, 
and then, having given me his pmtl^blio, ho seat¬ 
ed himself under the shelter of ^jbken wagon, 
(uid opening a napkin, began hinreakfast off a 
portion of a chicken and some bread—^viands 
which, 1 own, more than once mode my lips 
water as I watched him. 

‘■You’ve eaten nothing to-day, Tiemay?” 
asked he, as he wiped his lips, with the air of a 
man that feels satisfied. 

"Nothing, mon capitainc,” replied I. 

‘•That's bad,” said ho, shaking\iishead; “a 
soldier can not do his duty, if his rations be neg¬ 
lected. 1 have always maintained the priaci- 
ple: Look to the men’s necessaries—take care 
' of their food and elothmg. Is there any thing 
on that bone there ?” 

“Nothing, mon capitaine.” 

“ I'm sorry for it; I meant it for you ; put 
up that bread, and the remainder of that flask 
of wine, llourdenux is not to bo had every 
day. Wo shall want it for supper, Tiernay.” 

1 did as 1 was bid, wondering not a little 
wl^' ho said “ tec,” seeing how little a share I 
occupied in the co-partnery. 

“ Always be careful of the morrow on a 
campaign, Tiernay—no squandering, no waste j 
that's one of my principles,” said ho, gravely, 
as he watched me while I tied up the bread and 
wine in the napkin. ‘‘ You'll soon see the ad- 
vanlagii of serving under an old sohlier.” 

1 confess the great benefit hod not already 
struck me, but I hold my peace and wailed; 
monnwhile he continued— 

“ 1 hate studied my profession from my boy¬ 
hood, and one thing I have acquired, that all 
experience has conhrmed, the knowledge, that 
men must neither be taxed beyond their ability 
nor their endurance; a French soldier, after all, 
is human i eh, is’t not so ?” 

“1 feel it most profoundly, mon capitaine,” 
rajtlied I, with my hand on my empty stomach. 

•“Just so,” rejoined he; “evciy man of sense 
and discretion must confess it. Happily for you, 
loo, 1 know it; ay, Tiemay, I know it, and 
practice it. When a young fellow has acquitted 
•dlimself to jpy satisfaction daring the day—not 
that 1 moan to say that the performance has not 
its fair share of activity and zeal—when evening 
comes and stable duty finished, arms burnished, 
iind accoutrements cleaned, what do you think 
1 say to him ?—eh, Tiemay, just guess now ?” 


“ Probably, sir, you tell him he is fife to 
spend an hour at the canteen, or take his sweet¬ 
heart to the theatre.” 

“ What I more fatigue! more exhaustion to 
an already tired and worn-out nature!” 

“ I ask pardon, sir, I see 1 was wrong; buj 
I had forgotten how thoroughly the poor fellow 
was done up. I now see that you told him to 
go to bed.” 

“To bed! to bed! Is it that he might 
writhe in the nightmare, or suffer agony from 
cramps? To bed after fktigue like this I No, 
no, Tiernay, that was not the school in which I 
was brbugbt up; tee were taught to think of 
the men under our command; to remember that 
they had wants, sympathies, hopes, fears, and 
emotions like our own. 1 tell him to seat him¬ 
self at the table, and with pen, ink, and paper be¬ 
fore him, to write up the blanks. I see you don’t 
quite understand me, Tiernay, as to the mean¬ 
ing of the phrase, but I’ll let you into the 
secret. You have been kind enough to give 
me a peep at your note-book, and you shall in 
return have a look at mine. Open that volume, 
and tell me what you find in it.” 

J obeyed the direction, and read at the top of 
a page, thq words “ Skeleton, Prairial,” in 
large characters, followed by 'several isolated 
words, denoting the strength of a brigade, the 
number of guns in a batter}’, the depth of a 
fosse, the height of a parapet, and such like. 
These were usually followed by a finish of 
the pen, or sometimes by the word ‘•Bom.” 
which singular monosyllable always occurred 
at the foot of the pages. 

“Well, have you caught the key to the 
cipher ?” said he, after a paase. 

“Not quite,’sir,” said 1,.pondering; ‘*I can 
perceive that,tho chief facts stand prominently 
forward, in a fair, round hand; 1 can also guess 
that the flourishes may be spaces left fur detail; 
but this word “ Bom.” puzzles mo completely.” 

“Quite correct, as to the first part,” s-tid he, 
approvingly; “ and as to the mysterious mono¬ 
syllable, it is nothing more than an abbreviation 
for ‘ Bombaste,' which is always to be done to 
the taste of each particular commanding olllcer.” 

“ I perceive, sir,” said I, quickly; “ hke the 
wadding of a gun, which may increase the loud- 
ness, but never affect the strength of (he shot.” 

“ Precisely, Tiernay; yon have hit it exactly. 
Now I hope that, with a little practice, you may 
be able to acquit yourself resjiectably in this 
walk; and now to begin our skeleton. Tam 
over to a fresh page, and write as I dictate to 
you.” 

So saying, he filled his pipe and lighted it, 
and disposing his limbs in an attitude of perfect 
ease, he began; 

“ 8th Thermidor, midnight—^twelve baUalions, 
and two batteries of field—boats and rafts—Es¬ 
lar island—stockades—eight guns—Swabian in- 
fantry—sharp firing, and a flourish—strong cur¬ 
rent—flourish—detachment of the 28th carried 
down—‘ Bom.’ Let me see it now—all right- 
nothing could be better—^proceed. The 10th, 
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45th, and 48th landing together—more firing— 
flourish—^first gun captured—Bom.—baamet 
charges—Bom. Bom.—three guns taken—Horn. 
Bom. Bom.—Swabs in retreat—flourish. The 
bridge eighty toises in length—flanking fire— 
^eavy loss—flourish.” 

“You go a little too fast, mon oapitaine,” 
said I, for a sudden bright thought just flashed 
acroas me. 

'^Vcry well,” said he, shaking the ashes of 
his pipe out upon the rock, “ I’ll take my doze, 
and yon may awaken me when you’ve filled in 
those details—it will be a very fair exercise for 
youand with this he threw his handkerchief 
over his face, and without jsny other preparation 
was soon fast asleep. 

I own that, if 1 had not been a spectator of 
the action, it would have been very difficult, if 
not impossible, for me to draw up any thing 
like a narrative of it, from the meagre details 
of the captam’s note-book. My personal ob¬ 
servations, how'ever, assisted by an easy imagin¬ 
ation, suggested quite enough to make at least 
a plausible story, and I wrote away without im¬ 
pediment and halt till I came to that part of the 
action in which the retreat over the bridge com¬ 
menced. There I stopped. Was (to remain 
satisfied with such a crude and one-sided ex¬ 
planation as the note-book aflbrded, and merely 
say that the retreating forces w’ere harassed by 
a strong flank fire from our batteries? Was I to 
omit the «ihole of the great incident, the occupa¬ 
tion of the “ Pels Inset,” and the damaging dis¬ 
charges of grape and round shot which plunged 
through the crowded ranks, and ultimately de¬ 
stroyed the bridge ? Could I—to use the phrase 
so popular—could I, in the “ interests of truth,” 
forget the brilliant achievement of a gallant 
band of heroes who, led on by a young hussar 
of the 9th, threw themselves into the “Pels 
Insel,” routed the garrison, captured the artil¬ 
lery, and directing its fire upon the retiring 
enemy, contributed most essentially to the vic¬ 
tory. Ought 1, in a word, to suffer a name so 
associated with a glorious action to sink into 
oblivion ? Should Maurice Tiernay be lost to 
fame out of any neglect or false shame on my 
part ? Forbid it all truth and justice, cried I, 
as r set myself down to relate the whole ad¬ 
venture most oircumstantially. Looking up 
from time to tim% at my officer, who slept | 
soundly, I suflbred myself to dilate upon a j 
theme in which somehow, 1 felt a more than 
ordinary degree of interest. The more I dwelt 
upon the incident, the more brilliant and strik¬ 
ing did it seem. Like the appetite, w'hich the 
proverb tells us comes by eating, my enthusiasm 
grew under indulgence, so that, had a little I 
more time been granted me, I verily believe 1 
should have forgotten Moreau altogether, and 
coupled only Maurice Tiernay with tiie passage 
of the Rhine, and the capture of the fortress of 
Kehl. Fortunately Captain Discau awoke, and 
cut short my historic recollections, by asking 
me bow much I had done, and telling me to 
read it aloud to him. 


I 'accordingly began to read my narrative 
slowly'and deliberately, thereby giving myself 
time to think what 1 should best do when I came 
to that part which became purely personal. To 
omit it altogether would have been dangerous, 
as the slightest glance at the mass of writing 
would have shown the deception. There was, 
then, nothing left, but to invent at the moment 
another version, in which Maurice Tiernay never 
occurred, and the incident of the Pels Insel should 
figure as unobtrusively as possible. I was always 
a better improvisatore than amanuensis; so that 
without a moment’s loss of time I fashioned a new 
and very diflerent narrative, and detailing the 
battle tolerably accurately, minus the share my 
own heroism l^d taken in it. The captain made 
a few, a vefljjjfew corrections of my style, in 
which the “iRrish” and “bom.” figured, per¬ 
haps, too conspicuously; and then told me frank¬ 
ly, that once upon a time he had been fool enough 
to give himself great trouble in framing these 
kind of reports, but that having serv’ed for a 
short period in the “bureau” of the minister of 
war, he had learned better. “In fact,” said 
he, “a district report is never read I Some 
hundreds of them reach the office of the minister 
every day, and are safely dcpo.sited in the “ ar¬ 
chives” of the department. They have all, be¬ 
sides, such a family resemblance, that wifll^ 
few changes in the name of the commandj^ 
officer, any battle in the Netherlands would do 
equally well for one fought beyond the Alps! 
Since 1 became acquainted w'ith this fact. Tier- 
nay, I have bestow^ leas pains upon the matter, 
and usiudly deputed the task to some smart or¬ 
derly of the stafi*.” 

So thought I, I have been writing history for 
nothing; and Maurice Tiernay, the real herotof 
the passage of the Rhine, will be unrecorded 
and unremembered, just for want of one honest 
and impartial scribe to transmit his name to 
posterity. The reflection was not a very en¬ 
couraging one; nor did it serve to lighten the 
toil in whkih 1 passed many weary hours, copy¬ 
ing out my ow’n precious manuscript. Again 
and again during that night did I wonder at my 
own ditfusencss—again and again did I curse 
the prolix accuracy of a description that cost 
such labor to reiterate. It was like a species 
of poetical justice on me for my own amplifica¬ 
tions ; and when the day broke, and I still sat 
at my table writing on, at the third copy of this 
precious document, 1 vowed a vow of brevity, 
should I over survive to indite similar composi¬ 
tions. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
A FAREWXX.L LETTXB. 

It was in something less than a week aftqr., that 
1 entered upon my new career as oelerly in thcT**' 
staff, when I began to believe myself the most 
miserable of all human beings. On the saddle 
at sunrise, 1 never dismount^, except to cany 
a measuring-chain, “to step distances,” mark 
out intrenohments, and dien write away, for 
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hoars, long enormous reports, that were to be I 
models of calligraphy, neatness, and elegance— ' 
and never to be read. Nothing could be less 
like soldiering than the life I led; and were it 
not for the clanking sabre I wore at my side, 
and the jingling spurs that decorated tny heels, 

I might have fancied myself a notary’s clerk. It 
was part of General Moreau’s plan to strengthen 
the defenses of Kehl before he advanced further 
into Germany; and to this end repairs were be¬ 
gun upon a line of earth-works, about two leagues 
to the northward of the fortress, at a small vil¬ 
lage called “ Ekheim.” In this miserable little 
hole, one of the dreariest siwts imaginable, we 
were quartered, with two companies of “sa- 
peurs” and some of the wagon-train, trenching, 
digging, carting earth, sinking and in fact 
engaged in every kind of labor save that which 
seemed to be characteristic of a soldier. 

1 used tu think that Nancy and the riding- 
school were the most dreary and tiresome of ail 
destinies, but they were enjoyments and delight 
compared with this. Now it very often hap|)ens 
in life, that when a man grows discontented and 
dissatisfied with mere monotony, w^ien he chafes 
at the sameness of a tiresome and unexciting 
existence, he is rapidly approaching to some 
critical or eventful point, where actual peril and 

« danger assail him, and from which be would 
ngly buy his escape by falling back upon 
that wearisome and pl^ding life he had so often 
deplored before. This case was my own. Just 
as 1 hod convinced myself that I was exceedingly 
wretched and miserable, I was to know there 
are worse things in this tkorld than a life of mere 
uniform stupidity. 1 was waiting outside my 
captain’s door for orders one morning, when at 
the tinkle of his little hand-bell I entered the 
room where he sat at breakfast, with an open 
dispatch before him. 

‘'Tiernay,” said ho, in his usual quiet tone, 
“here is an order from the adjutant-general to 
send you back under an escort to bead-quarters. 
Are you aware of any reason for it, or is there 
any charge against you which warrants this?” 

“ Not to my knowledge, mon'eapitaine,” said 
I, trembling with fright, for 1 well knew with 
what severity discipline was exercised in that 
army, and how any, oven the slightest, infrac¬ 
tions met the heaviest penalties. 

“I have never knowm y’ou to pillage,” con¬ 
tinued he; “have never seen you drink, nor 
have you been disobedient w'hile under my com¬ 
mand; yet this order could not bo issued on 
light grounds; there must be some grave nccu- 
ytion against you, and in any case y'ou must 
go; therefore arrange all my papers, put every 
thing in duo order, and bo ready to return with 
tte orderly.” 

J,tfE 0 u'll give me a good character, mon capi- 
^■me,” sailhl, trembling more than ever—“you’ll 
say what you can for me. I'm sure.” 

“ Willingly, if the general or chief were here,” 
replied he; “ but that’s not so. General Moreau 
is at Strasbourg. It is General Regnicr is in 
command of the army; and unless specially ap 


plied to, I could not venture jipon the liberty of 
obtruding my opinion upon bim.” 

“Is he BO severe, sir?” asked I, timidly. 

“The general is a good disciplinarian,” said 
he, cautiously, while he motioned with his hand 
toward the door, and accepting the hint, I re, 
tired. 

It was evening when Ire-entered Kehl, under 
an escort of two of my own regiment, and was 
conducted to the “Salle de Police.” At'the - 
door stood my old corporal, whose malicious 
grin as I alighted revealed the whole story of 
my arrest; and 1 now knew the charge that 
would {le preferred against me—a heavier there 
could not be made—was, “disobedience in the 
held.” 1 slept very little that night, and when 
I did citffic my eyes, it was to awake with a sud¬ 
den start, and believe myself in presence of the 
court-martial, or listening to my sentence, as 
read out by the president. Toward day, how¬ 
ever, I sunk into a heavy, deep slumber, from 
which I was aroused by the rcveilleo of the 
barracks. 

I had barely time to dress when I was sum¬ 
moned before the “Tribunale Militaire” — a 
•sort of permanent court-martial, whoso sittings 
were held*in one of the churches of the town. 
Not even all the terror of my own precarious 
position could overcome the effect of old preju¬ 
dices in my mind, as I saw myself led up the 
dim aisle of the church toward the altar rails, 
within which, around a largo table, vsere seated 
a number of officers, whose manner and bearing 
evinced but little reverence for the sacred char¬ 
acter of the spot. 

Stationed in a group of poor wretches whose 
wan looks and anxious glances told that they 
were prisoners like myself, I had time to sec 
what was going forward around me. The 
president, who alone wore his hat, read from a 
sort of list before him the name of a prisoner 
and that of the witnesses in the cause. In an 
instant they were all drawn up and sworn. A 
few questions followed, rapidly put, and almost 
as ra))idly replied to. The prisoner was called 
on then liir his defense: if this occupied many 
minutc.s, he wns sure to be interrupted by an 
order to be brief. Then came the command to 
“ stand by;” and after a few seconds consulta¬ 
tion together, in which many times a burst of 
laughter might be heard, the court agreed upon 
the sentence, recorded and signed it, and then 
proceeded with the next case. 

If nothing in the procedure imposed rever¬ 
ence or respect, there was that in the dispatch 
which suggested terror, for it was plain to see 
that the court thought more of the cost of their 
own precious minutes than of the years of those 
on whoso fate they were deciding. I was suf- 
flciently near to hear the charges of those who 
were arraigned, and, for the greater number, 
they were all alike. Pillage, in one form or 
another, was the universal offending; and from 
the burning of a peasant’s cottage, to the theft 
of his dog or his “ poalet,” 'all came under this 
head. At last came number 82—“Maurice 
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Tiemaj, hassar o£ the Ninth.” I stepped for- 
Tvard to the rniis. 

“ Maurice Tiemay,” read the president, hur- 
riedly, “ accused by Louis Gaussin, corporal of 
the same regiment, ‘of willfully deserting his 
{)ost while on duty in the field, and in tho'faee 
of direct orders to the contrary; inducing others 
to a similar breach of discipline.’ Make the 
charge, Gaussin.” 

‘ The corporal stepped forward, and began, 

“We were stationed in detachment on the 
bank of the Rhino, on the evening of the 23d—” 

“ The court has too many duties to Jose its 
time for nothing,” interrupted I. “It is all 
true. I did desert my post; I did disobey or¬ 
ders ; and, seeing a we^ point in the enemy’s 
line, attacked and carried it with success. The 
charge is, therefore, admitted by me, and it only 
remains for the court to decide how far a soldier’s 
zeal fur his country may be deserving of punish¬ 
ment. Whatever the result, one thing is per¬ 
fectly clear, Corporal Gaussin will never be in¬ 
dicted for a similar misdemeanor.” 

A murmur of voices and suppressed laughter 
followed this impertinent and not over discreet 
sally of mine; and the president calling out, 
“Proven by acknowledgment,” told me to 
“stand by.” I now fell back to my former 
place, to be interrogated by my comrades on 
the result of my examination, and hear their 
exclamations of surprise and terror at the rash¬ 
ness of iNy conduct. A little reflection over 
the circumstances would probably have brought 
me over to their opinion, and shown me that I 
had gratuitously thrown away an opportunity 
of self-defense; but my temper could not brook 
the indignity of listening to the tiresome accusa¬ 
tion and the stupid malevolence of the corporal, 
whose hatred was excited by the influence I 
wielded over my comrades. 

It was long past noon ere the proceedings 
terminated, for the list was a full one, and at 
length the court rose, apparently not sorry to 
exchange their tiresome duties for the pleasant 
ofiices of the dinner-table. No sentences had 
been pronounced, but one very striking incident 
seemed to shadow forth a gloomy future. Three, 
of whom I was one, were marched off, doubly 
guarded, before the rest, and confined in separate 
cells of the “Salle,” where every precaution 
against escape ton ]|)lainly showed the import¬ 
ance attached to our safe keeping. 

At about eight o’clock, as 1 was sitting on 
my bed—if that inclined plane of wood, worn 
by the form of many a former prisoner, could 
deserve the name—a sergeant entered with the 
prison allowance of bread and water. He placed 
It beside me without speaking, and stood for a 
few seconds gazing at me. 

“What age art thou, lad?” said he, in a 
voice of compassionate interest. 

“ Something over fifteen, I believe,” replied I. 

“ Hast father and mother?” 

“ Both are dead I” 

“ Uncles or aunts living ?” 

“Neither.” 


“ Hast any friends who could help thee ?” 

“ That might depend upon what the occasion 
for help should prove, for 1 have one friend in 
the world.” 

“Who is he?” 

“ Colonel Mahon, of the Cnraissiers.” 

“ I never heard of him—is he here ?” 

“ No; I left him at Nancy; but I could write 
to him.” 

“ It would be too late, much too late.” 

“How do you mean—too late?” asked I, 
tremblingly. 

“ Because it is fixed for to-morrow evening,” 
replied he, in a low, hesitating voice. 

“What? the—^the—” I could not say the 
word, hut merely imitated the motion of present¬ 
ing and firing. He nodded gravely in acquics- 
ence. 

“ What hour is it to take place ?” asked I. 

“ After evening parade. The sentence must 
be signed by General Bcrthicr, and he will not 
be here before that time.*^ 

“It would be too late, then, sergeant,” said 1, 
musing, “far too late. Still I should like to 
write the letter; I would like to thank him for 
his kindness in the past, and show him, too, 
that I have not been either unworthy or un¬ 
grateful. Could you let me have paper and 
pen, sergeant?” 

“ I can venture so far, lad ; but I can not let 
thee have a light; it is against ordersand 
during the day thou’lt be too strictly watched.” 

“ No matter let me have the paper and I’ll 
try to scratch a few lines in the dark ; and thou’lt 
post it for me, sergeant ? I ask thee as a last 
favor to do this.” 

“ I promise it,” said he, laying his hand^on 
my shoulder. After standing for a few minutes 
thus in silence, he started suddenly and left the 
cell. 

I now tried to cat my supper; but although 
resolved on behaving with a stout and un¬ 
flinching ^courage throughout the whole sad 
event, I could not swallow a mouthful. A sense 
of choking stopped me at every attempt, and' 
even the water I could only get down by gulps. 
The eflbrts I made to bear up seemed to have 
caused a species of hysterical excitement that 
actually rose to the height of intoxication, for I 
talked away loudly to myself, laughed, and sung. 

I even jested and mocked myself on this sudden 
termination of a career that I used to anticipate 
as stored with future fame and rewards. At 
intervals, I have no doubt that my mind wander¬ 
ed far beyond the control of reason, but as con¬ 
stantly came back again to a full consciousners 
of my melancholy position, and the fate that 
awaited mo. The noise of the key in the door 
silenced my ravings, and I sat still and motidji- 
less as the sergeant entered with the pdi; ! 
and paper, which, he laid down uplln the b^, 
and then as silently withdrew. 

A long interval of stupor, a state of dreary 
half consciousness, now came over me, from 
which I aroused myself with great difficulty to 
write the few lines I destined for Colonel Ma- 
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hon. I remember even now, long as has been 
the space of years since that event, full as it has 
been of stirring and strange incidents, I remem* 
ber perfectly the thought which flashed across 
me as 1 sat, pen in hand, before the paper. It 
was the notion of a certain resemblance between 
our actions in this world with the characters 1 
was about to inscribe upon that paper. Written 
in darkness and in doubt, thought I, how ^all 
they appear when brought to the light! Per¬ 
haps those 1 have deemed the best and fairest 
shall seem but to be the weakest or the worst 1 
What need of kindness to forgive the errors, 
and of patience to endure the ignorance I At 
last I began : “ Mon Colonel —Forgive, I 
pray you, the errors of these lines, penned in 
the darkness of my cell, and the night before 
my death. They are written to thank you ere 
I go hence, and to tell yon that the poor heart 
who.se beating will soon be still throbbed grate¬ 
fully toward you to the last! I have been sen¬ 
tenced to death for a breach of discipline of 
which 1 was guilty. Had 1 failed in the achieve¬ 
ment of my enterprise by the bullet of an enemy, 
they would have named me with ];ionor; but 1 
nave had the misfortune of success, and to-mor¬ 
row am 1 to pay its penalty. 1 have the satis- 
'Action, however, of knowing that my share in 
that great day can neither be denied nor evaded; 
it is already on record, and the time may yet 
come when my memory will be vindicated. I 
know not if these lines be legible, nor if I have 
crossed or recrossed them. If they are blotted 
Jicy are not my tears have done it, for I have 
i firm hciirt and a godd courage; and when 
•ne moment comes—” ; here my hand trembled 
(o much, and my brain grew so diz/.y, that I 
loA the thread of ray meaning, and merely jotted 
down at random a tew words, vague, unconnect¬ 
ed, and uninteHigiblc, after which, and by an 
eflbrt that co.st all my .strength, I wrote Mao- 
bice Tierney, late Hussar of the 9lh Regi¬ 
ment.” 

A hearty burst of tetirs followed the Conclusion 
of this letter; all the pent-up emotion with which 
my hoarl was charged broke out at last, and 1 
cried bitterly. Intense passions are, happily, 
never of long duration, and better still, they arc 
always the precursors of calm. Thus, tranquil, 
the dawn of morn broke upon me, when the 
sergeant came to take my letter, and apprize 
me that the adjutant would appear in a few mo¬ 
ments to read my sentence, and inform me when 
it was to bo executed. 

“ Thou'lt bear up well, lad; 1 know thou 
wilt,” said the poor fellow, with tears in his 
cl^es. “ Thou hast no mother, and thou’lt not 
have to grieve for her." 

Don’t bo afraid, sergeant; I’ll not disgrace 
tlii^d. 9lh. Toll my comrades I said so.” 
^^pTwriki, I will toll them all I Is this thy 
jLcket, lad ?” 

“ Yes; what do you want it for ?” 

“ I must take it aw'ay with me. Thou art 
not to wear it more 1” 

“ Not wear it, nor die in it; and why not ?” 
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“ That is the sentence, ladI can not help it. 
It’s very hard, very cruel; but so it is.” 

“Then 1 am to die dishonored, sergeant; is 
that the sentence?” 

He dropped his head, and I could see that he 
moved his sleeve across his eyes; and then,.^ 
taking up my jacket, he came toward mo. 

“ Remember, lad, a stout heart; no flinching. 
Adieu—God bless thee.” He kissed me on 
either cheek, and went out. 

Ho had not been gone many minutes, when 
the tramp of marching outside apprized me of 
the comrag of the adjutant, and the door of my 
cell being thrown open, 1 was ordered to walk 
forth into the court of the prison. Two squad¬ 
rons of my own regiment, all who were not on 
duty, were drawn up, dismounted, and without 
arms; beside them stood a company of grena¬ 
diers, and a half battalion of the line, the corps 
to which the other two prisoners belonged, and 
who now came forward, in shirt-sleeves like 
myself, into the middle of the court. 

One of ray fellow-suflerers wa.s a very old 
soldier, whose hair and beard were white as 
snow; the other was a middle-aged man, of a 
dark and forbidding aspect, who scowled at me 
angrily as \ came up to his side, and seemed as 
if he scorned the companionship. I returned a 
glance, haughty and as full of deflanco as his 
own, and never noticed him after. 

The drum boat a roll, and the word was 
given for silence in the ranks—an«order so 
strictly obeyed, that oven the clash of a weapon 
was unheard, and stepping in front of the line, 
the Auditeur Militaire read out the sentences. 
As for me, I heard but the words “ Peine afflic¬ 
tive et infamanteall the rest became confd- 
bion, shame, and terror co-mingled; nor did I 
know that thp ceremonial was over, when the 
trewps began to defile, and we were marched 
back again to our prison quarters. 


CHAPTER XIV, 

A SURPRISE AND AN ESCAPE. 

It is a very common subject of remark in 
newspapers, and as invariabl}' repeated with 
astonishment by the readers, how well and 
soundly such a criminal slept on the night be¬ 
fore his execution. It reads like a wonderful 
evidence of composure, or some not less surpris¬ 
ing proof of apathy or indilfcrence. I really 
believe it has as little relation to one feeling as 
to the other, and is simply the natural conse¬ 
quence of faculties over-strained, and a brain 
surcharged with blood; sleep being induced by 
causes purely physical in their nature. For 
myself, I can say that I was by no means indif¬ 
ferent to life, nor had I any contempt for the 
form of death that awaited me. As localities, 
which have failed to inspire a strong attach¬ 
ment, become endowed with a certain degree of 
interest when we are about to part from them 
forever, I never held life so desirable as now 
that 1 was going to leave it; and yet, with all 
this, 1 fell into a sleep so heavy and profound. 
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that I never awoke till late in the evening. 
Twich was I slTaken by the shoulder ere I 
eould throw off the heavy weight of slumber; 
and even when I looked up, and saw the armed 
figures around me, I could have laid down once 
jnore, and composed myself to another sleep.' 

The first thing which thoroughly aroused 
me, and at once brightened up ray slumbering 
senses, was missing my jacket, for which I 
scorched evciy corner of my cell, forgetting that 
it had been taken away, as the natare of my 
sentence was declared “ infamante.” The next 
shock was still greater, when two sapenrs come 
forward to tie my wrists together behind my 
back; I neither spoke nor resisted, but in silent 
submission complied with each order given 
me. 

All preliminaries being completed, 1 was led 
forward, preceded by a pioneer, and guarded on 
cither side by two sapeurs of “ the guarda 
muffled drum, ten paces in advance, keeping up 
a low monotonous rumble as we went. 

Our way led along the ramparts, beside 
which ran a row of litUe gardens, in which the 
children of the officers were at play. They 
ceased their childish gambols as we drew near, 
and came closer up to watch us. I could mark 
the terror and pity in their little faces as they 
gazed at roe; I could see the traits of compas¬ 
sion with which they pointed roe out to each 
other, and my heart swelled with gratitude for 
even so slight a sympathy. It was with diffi¬ 
culty I could restrain the emotion of that mo¬ 
ment, but with a great effort I did subdue it, 
and marched on, to all seeming, unmoved. A 
little further on, as wo turned the angle of the 
wall, I looked back to catch one last look at 
them. Would that I had never done so! They 
had quitted the railings, and wercanow standing 
in a group, in the act of performing a mimic 
execution. One, without his jacket, was kneel¬ 
ing on the gras.s. But 1 could not bear the 
sight, and in .scornful anger I closed ray eyes, 
and saw no more. 

A low whispering conversation was kept up 
by the soldiers around me. They w^ere grum¬ 
bling at the lung distance they had to march, as 
the “aflair” might just as well have taken 
}i]ace on the glacis as two miles away. How 
different wore my feelings—how dear to me 
was now every mftiuto, every second of exist¬ 
ence ; how my heart leaped at each turn of the 
way, as I still saw a space to traverse, and some 
little interval longer to live. 

“ And, mayhap, after all,” muttered one dark¬ 
faced fellow, “ we shall have come all this w’ay 
for nothing. There can be no ‘ fusillade ’ with¬ 
out the general’s signature, so I heard the adju¬ 
tant say; and who’s to promise that he’ll be at 
lus quarters ?” 

“Very true,” said another; “he may be 
absent, or at table.” 

“At table!” cried two or three together; 
“ and what if he were ?” 

“If he be,” rejoined the former speaker, 
“we may go back again for our pains! I 


oug^t to know him w’ell; I w-as his orderly for 
eight months, when I served in the ‘Legers,’ 
and can tell you, my lads, I wouldn’t ho the 
officer who would bring him a report, or a 
return to sign, once he had opened out his nap¬ 
kin on his knee; and it’s not very far from his 
dinner-hour now.” 

What a sadden thrill of hope ran through 
me 1 Perhaps I should be spared for another 
day. 

“No, no, we’re all in time,” exclaimed the 
sergeant; “ I can see the general’s tent from 
this; and there he stands, with all his staff 
around him.” 

“ Yes; and there go the other escorts—they 
will be up before us if wo don’t make haste; 
quick-time, lads. Come along, mon eber,” said 
he, addrassing me; “thou’rt not tired, I hope.” 

“Not tired!” replied I; “but remember, 
sergeant, what a long journey I have before 
mo.” 

“Purdim/” I don’t l>clievc all that rhodo- 
montado about another world,” said he gruffly; 
“the republic settled that question.” 

I made np reply. For such words, at such 
a moment, were the most terrible of torture.s to 
me. And now wo moved on at a brisker 
pace, and cro.ssing a little wooden bridge, en¬ 
tered a kind of e.splanado of closely-shaven turf, 
at one corner of which stood the capacious tent 
of the commander-in-chief, for such, in Moreau’s 
absence, was General Berthicr. Numbers of 
staff-officers vcr«|J|||||g about on duty, and a 
large 1 ravcling< 4 j|^^K^ from w'hich the horses 
seemed recently^W^i stood before the tent. 

We halted as we crossed the bridge, while 
the adjutant advanced to obtain the .signature to 
the sentence. My eyes followed him till t^ey 
swam wdth rising tears, and I could not wipe 
them away, as my hands were fettered. How 
rapidly did my thoughts travel during those few 
moments. The good old Pere Michel came 
back to me in memor}', and I tried to think of 
the consolhtion his presence u’ould have affortlcd 
me; but I could do no more than think of 
them. 

Which is the prisoner Tiernay?” cried a 
young aid-dc-carop, cantering up to where 1 
was standing. 

“ Here, sir,” replied the sergeant, pushing me 
forward. 

“ So,” rejoined the officer, angrily, “ this fel¬ 
low has been writing letters, it would seem, 
reflecting upon the justice of his sentence, and 
arraigning the conduct of bis judges. Your 
epistolary tastes arc like to cost you dearly, 
lad; it had been better for you if writing hud 
been omitted in your education. Rcconduct 
the others, .sergeant, they are respited; this 
fellow alone is to undergo his sentence. 

The other two jirisoners gave tf s\iort 
simultaneous cry of joy as they fell back, and^ 
stood alohe in front of the escort. 

“ Parbleu! he has forgotten the signature,” 
said the adjutant, casting his eye over the 
paper: “ he was chattering and laughing all 
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the time, with the pen in his hand, and I'sup¬ 
pose fancied that he had signed it.'’ 

“ Nathalie was there, perhaps,” said the aid- 
de-camp, significantly. 

“ She was, and I never saw her looking bet¬ 
ter. It’s something like eight years since I 
saw her last; and I vow she seems not only 
handsomer, hut fresher and more youthful to¬ 
day than then.” 

“ Where is she going; have you heard ?” 

“ Who can tell ? Her passport is like a 
firman; she may travel where she pleases. The 
rumor of the day says Italy.” 

“ I thought she looked provoked at Moreau’s 
absence; it seemed like want of attention on 
his part, a lack of courtesy she’s not used to.” 

“Very true; and her reeeption of Berthior 
was any thing but gracious, although ho cer¬ 
tainly displayed all his civilities in her behalf.” 

“ Strange days we live in!” sighed the other, 
“ when a man’s promotion hangs upon the 
favorable word of a —” 

“ Hush 1 take care I be cautious 1” whisper¬ 
ed the other. “Let ns not forget this poor 
fellow’s business. How are you to settle it ? 
is the signature of any consequence? The 
whole sentence all is right and regular.” 

“ I shouldn’t like to omit the signature,’’ said 
the other, cautiously; “ it looks like careles.s- 
ncss, and might involve us in trouble here¬ 
after.” 

“ Then we must wait ^pome time, for I see 
they are gone to dinne]^||||||L 

“ So I perceive,” rnl^Hhe former, as he 
lighted his cigar, and iolPKunseif on a bank. 
“ You may let the prisoner nt down, sergeant, 
and leave his hands free; ho looks wearied and 
cithausted.” 

I was too weak to speak, but I looked my 
gratitude; and sitting down upon the grass, 
covered my face, and wept heartily. 

Although quite close to where the officers 
sat together chatting and jesting, 1 beard little 
or nothing of what they said. Already the things 
of life had ceased to have any hold upon me; and 
I could have heard of the greatest victory, or list¬ 
ened to a story of the most fatal defeat, without 
the slightest interest or emotion. An occasional 
word or a name would strike upon my oar, but 
leave no impression nor any memory behind it. 

The military band was performing various 
marches and opera airs before the tent where 
the general dined, and in the melody, softened 
by distance, I felt a kind of calm and sleepy 
repose that lulled roe into a species of ecstasy. 

At last the music ceased to play, and the 
Adjutant, starting hurriedly up, called on the 
sergeant to move forw'ard. 
j “By Jove 1” cried he, “ they seem preparing 
w A promenade, and wo shall get into a scrape 
•*rfTlerthli**sees us here. Keep your party yon- 
tor, sergeant, out of sight, tiU I obtain the 
signature.” 

And so saying, away he wont toward the 
tent at a sharp gallop. 

A few seconds, and I watched him crossing 


the esplanade; he dismounted and disappeared. 
A terrible choking sensation was over me, and 
I scarcely was conscious that they were again 
tying ray hands. The adjutant came out again, 
and made a sign with his sword. 

“ We are to move on!” said the sergeant;, 
half in doubt. 

“ Not at all,” broke in the aid-de-camp; “ ho 
is making a sign for you to bring up the pris¬ 
oner 1 There, he is repeating the signal; lead 
him forward.” 

I knew very little of how—less still of why— 
but wo moved on in the direction of the tent, 
and in a few minutes stood before it. The 
sounds of revelry and laughter, the crash of 
voices, and the clink of glasses, together with 
the hoarse bray of the brass band, which again 
struck up, all were co-mingled in my brain, as, 
taking me by the arm, I was led forward within 
the tent, and found myself at the foot of a table 
covered with all the gorgeousness of silver plate, 
and glowing with bouquets of flowers and fruits. 
In the one hasty glance 1 gave, before my lids 
fell over ray swimming eyes, 1 could see the 
splendid uniforms of the guests as they sat 
around the board, and the magnificent costume 
of a lady in the place of honor next the head. 

Several of those who sat at the lower end of 
the table drew back their seats as 1 came for¬ 
ward, and seemed as if desirous to give the gen¬ 
eral a better view of me. 

Overwhelmed by the misery of my fate, as I 
stood awaiting my death, 1 felt as though a 
more word, a look, would have crushed mo but 
one moment back; but now, as I stood there, be¬ 
fore that group of gazers, whose eyes scanned 
me with looks of insolent disdain, or still more 
insulting curiosity, a sense of proud defiance 
seized me, ^o confront and dare them with 
glances haughty and scornful as their own. It 
seemed to me so base and unworthy a part to 
summon a poor wretch before them, as if to whet 
their now appetite for enjoyment by the .aspect 
of his misery, that an indignant anger took 
possession of me, and I drew myself up to my 
full height, and stared at them calm and steadily. 

“ So, then 1” cried a deep soldier-like voice 
from tho far-end of the table, which I at onco 
recognized as tho gcneral-in-chief’s; “ so, then, 
gentlemen, we have now the honor of seeing 
among us the hero of the Rhine ! This is the 
distinguished individual by whoso prowess the 
passage of tho river was cflected, and the 
Swabian infantry cut otT in their retreat 1 Is it 
not true, sir ?” said he, addressing me with a 
savage scowl. 

“I have had my share in the nehievemont!” 
said I, with a cool air of defiance. 

“ Parblcu 1 j'ou are modest, sir. So had 
every drummer-boy that beat his tattoo 1 But 
yours was the part of a great leader, if I err 
not ?” 

I made no answer, but stood firm and un¬ 
moved. 

“ How do you call the island which you have 
immortalized by your valor?” 
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“ The Fels Insel, sir.” 

“ Gentlemen, lei us drink to the hero of the 
Fek Insel,” said be, holding up bis glass for the 
servant to fill it. “ A bumper—a full, a flow¬ 
ing bumper 1 And let him also pledge a toast, 
in which bis interest must be so brief. Give 
lim a glass, Contard.” 

“ His hands are tied, mon general.” 

“ Then free them at once.” 

The order was obeyed in a second; and I, 
summoning up all my courage to seem as easy 
and indilTerent as they were, lifted the glass to 
my lips, and drained it oiT. 

“Another glass, now, to the health*of this 
fair lady, through whosq intercession we owe 
the pleasure of your company,” said the gen¬ 
eral. 

“ Willingly,” said I; “ and may one so beau¬ 
tiful seldom find herself in a society so unwor¬ 
thy of her!” 

A perfect roar of laughter succeeded the in¬ 
solence of this speech; amid which I was half 
pushed, half dragged, up to the end of the table, 
where the gene^ sat. 

“How so. Coquin, do you dare to insult a 
French general, at the head of his own staff!” 

“ If 1 did, sir, it wore quite as lyave as to 
mock a poor criminal on the way to his execu¬ 
tion I” 

“ That is the boy! I know him now ] the 
very same lad I” cried the lady, as, stooping 
behind B^rthier’s chair, she strobed out her 
hand toward me. “ Come here; are you not 
Colonel Mahon’s godson?” 

I looked her full in the face; and whether her 
own thoughts gave the impulse, or that some¬ 
thing in my stare suggested it, she blushed till 
her check grow crimson. 

“ Poor Charles was so fond of him!” whis¬ 
pered she in Berthier’s ear; and, as she spoke, 
the expression of her face at once recalled where 
I had seen her, and I now perceived that she 
W 81 S the same person I had seen at tabic with 
Colonel Mahon, and whom 1 believed to bo his 
wife. 

A low whispering conversation now ensued 
between the general and her, at'the close of 
which, he turned to me and said, 

“ Madame Merlancourt has deigned to take 
an interest in you—^you arc pardoned. Remem¬ 
ber, sir, to whom you owe your life, and be 
grateful to her for it.” % 

I took the hand she extended toward me, and 
pressed it to my lips. 

“ Madame,” said I, “ there is but one favor 
more I would ask in this world, and with it I 
could think myself happy.” 

“ But can 1 grant it, mon cher,” said she, 
smiling. 

“ If 1 am to judge from the influence I have 
seen you wield, madame, here and elsewhere, 
this petition will easily be accorded.” 

A slight flush colored the lady’s cheek, while 
that of the general became dyed red with anger. 

I saw tlM I had committed some terrible blun¬ 
der, bi|t. |u>w, or in what, 1 knew not. 


“Veil, sir,” said Madame Merlancourt, ad¬ 
dressing me vrith a stately coldness of manner, 
very different from her former tone, “ Let us 
hear what you ask, for we are already taking 
up a vast deal of time that our host would pre¬ 
fer devoting to his friends, what is it you wish?” 

“ My discharge from a service, madame, where 
zeal and enthusiasm are rewarded with infamy 
and disgrace; my freedom to be any thing but 
a French soldier.” 

“You are resolved, sir, that I am not to be 
proud of my prot6g6,” said she, haughtily; 
“what words are these to speak in presence of 
a general and bis officers?” 

“ I am bold, madame, as you say, but I am 
wronged.” 

“ How so, sir—in what have you been in¬ 
jured ?” cri^ the general, hastily, “ except in 
the excessive condescension which has stimu¬ 
lated your presumption. But we are really too 
indulgent in this long parley. Madame, per¬ 
mit me to ofler you some cofl'eo under the trees. 
Contardo, tell the band to follow us. Gentlemen, 
we expect the pleasure of your society.” 

And so saying, Berthier presented his arm to 
the lady, who swept proudly past without deign¬ 
ing to notice me. In a few minutes the tent 
was cleared of all, except the servants occupied 
in removing the remains of the dessert, and I 
I fell back unremarked and unobserved, to take 
my way homeward to the barracks, more indif¬ 
ferent to life than ever I had been afraid o! 
death- 

As I am not likely to recur at any length to 
the somewhat famous person to whom I owed 
my life, I may as well state that her name has 
since occupied no inconsiderable share of atten¬ 
tion in France, and her history, under the title 
of “ M4moires d’une Contemporaine,” excited a 
degree of interest and anxiety in quarters whicli 
one might have fancied far al>ove the reach of 
her revelations. At the time I speak of, I littlc 
knew the character of the ago in which such 
influences'were all powerful, nor how destinies 
very different from mine hung upon the favorit¬ 
ism of “ La belle Nathalie.” Had I known thesb 
things', and .still more, had I known the sad fate 
to which she brought my poor friend. Colonel 
Mahon, I might have scrupled to accept my life 
at such hands, or involved myself in a debt, of 
gratitude to one for whom I was subsequently 
to feel nothing but hatred and aversion. It was 
indeed a terrible period, and in nothing more so 
than the fact, that acts of benevolence and chari¬ 
ty were blended up with features of falsehood, 
treachery, and baseness, which made one despair 
of humanity, and think the very worst of theS- 
species. 


* CHAPTER XV. 

• 

SCRAVS OF HISTORY. 

Nothing displays more powerfully the force of 
egotism than the simple truth that, when any man 
sets himself down to write the events of his life, 
the really momentous occurrences in which ho 
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may have borne a part occupy a conspicuously 
small place, whei) each petty incident of a 
merely personal nature, is dilated and extended 
beyond aU bounds. In one sense, the reader ben¬ 
efits by this, since there are few impertinences 
less forgivable than the obtrusion of some in¬ 
significant name into the narrative of facts that 
are meet for history. I have made these re¬ 
marks in a spirit of apology to my reader; not 
alone for the accuracy of my late detail, but also, 
if I should seem in future to dwell but passingly 
on the truly important facts of a great campaign, 
in which my own part was so humble. 

1 was a soldier in that glorious army which 
Moreau led into the heart of Germany, and 
whose viotorious career would only have ceased 
when they entered the capital of the Empire, 
had it not been for the unhappy mistakes of 
Jburdan, who commanded the auxiliary forces 
in the north. For nigh three months wo ad¬ 
vanced steadily and successfully, superior in 
every engagement; we only waited for the mo¬ 
ment of junction with Jourdan’s army, to de¬ 
clare the empire our own; when at lost came 
the terrible tiding.s that he had bepn beaten, and 
that Latonr was advancing from Ulm to turn 
our left flank, and cut off our communications 
with France. 

Two hundred miles from our own frontiers— 
separated from the Rhino by that terrible Black 
Forest whose defiles are mere gorges between 
vast mountains—with an army fifty thousand 
strong on one flank, and the Archdnke Charles 
commanding a force of nigh thirty thousand on 
the other—such were the dreadful combinations 
which now threatened ns with a defeat not less 
signal than Jourdan’s own. Our strength, how- 
c#r, lay in a superb army of seventy thousand 
unbeaten men, led on by one whoso name alone 
was victory. 

On the 24th of September, the order for re¬ 
treat was given; the army began to retire by 
slow marches, prepared to contest every inch 
of ground, and make every available spot a 
battle-field. The baggage and ammunition were 
sent on in front, and two days’ march in advance. 
Behind, a formidable rcre-guard was ready to 
repulse every attack of the enemy. Before, 
however, entering those close defiles by which 
his retreat lay, Moreau determined to give one 
terrible lesson to his enemy. Like the hunted 
tiger turning upon his pursuers, he suddenly 
halted at Biberach, and ere Latour, who com¬ 
manded the Austrians, was aware of his pur¬ 
pose, assailed the imperial forces with an attack 
on right, centre, and left together. Four thou- 
. &nd prisoners and eighteen pieces of cannon 
were trophies of the victory. , 

•The day after this decisive battle our mareh 
advanced-guard eAtored 
^ "CiUt narfew and dismal defile which goes by 
file name^the “Valley of Hell," when our 
left and i^^l^^anks, stationed at the entrance 
of the past^CThctually secured the retreat against 
molestation. The voltigeurs of^St. Cyr crown¬ 
ing the heights as we went, swept away the 
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light troops which were spattered along the 
rooky eminences, and in less than a fortnight 
our army debouched by Fribourg and Oppen- 
heim into the valley of the Rhine, not a gun 
having been lost, not a caisson deserted, during 
that perilous movement. • 

The Archduke, however, haidng ascertained 
the direction of Moreau’s retreat, advanced by 
a parallel pass through the Kinzigthal, and, at¬ 
tacked St. Cyr at Nauendorf, and defeated him. ‘ 
Our right flank, severely handled at Emmcn- 
dingen, the whole force was obliged to retreat 
on Hupingen, and once more we found ourselves 
upon the banks of the Rhine, no longer an ad¬ 
vancing army, high fn hope, and flushed with 
victory, but beaten, haras.sed, and retreating I 

The last few days of that retreat presented a 
scene of disaster such as I can never forget. To 
avoid the furious charges of the Austrian caval¬ 
ry, against which our own could no longer make 
resistance, we had fallen back upon a line of 
country cut up into rocky cliffs and precipices, 
and covered by a dense pine forest. Here, ne¬ 
cessarily broken up into small parties, we were 
assailed by the light troops of the enemy, led 
on through the various passes by the peasantry, 
whoso animosity our own severity had excited. 
It was, therefore, a continual hand-to-hand strug¬ 
gle, in which, opposed as we were to over num¬ 
bers, well acquainted with every advantage of 
the ground, our loss was terrific. It is said 
that nigh seven thousand men fefl—an im¬ 
mense number, when no general action had oc¬ 
curred. Whatever the actual loss, such were 
the circumstances of our army, that Moreau 
hastened to propose an armistice, on the con¬ 
dition of the Rhine being the boundary between 
the two armies, while Kehl was still to be held 
by the Frenoh. * 

The proposal was rejected by the Austrians, 
who 'at once commenced preparations for a 
siege of the fortress with forty thousand troops, 
under Latour's command. The earlier months 
of winter now passed in the labors of the siege, 
and on the morning of New Year’s Day the first 
attack was made; the second lino was carried 
a few days after, and, after a glorious defense, 
by Desaix, the garrison capitulated, and evacu¬ 
ated the fortress on the 9th of the month. Thus, 
in the space of six short months, had we ad¬ 
vanced with a conquering army into the very 
heart of the Empire, and now we were back 
again within our own frontier; not one single 
trophy of all our victories remaining, two-thirds 
of our army dead or wounded, more than all, the 
prestige of our superiority fatally injured, and 
that of the enemy’s valor and prowess as sig¬ 
nally elevated. 

The short annals of a successful soldier are 
often comprised in the few words which state 
hbw he was made lieutenant at such a date, 
promoted to his company here, obtainod his 
majority there, succeeded to the command of 
his regiment at such a place, and so on. Now 
my exploits may even be more briefly written 
Up regards this campaign ! for whether at Kehl, 
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St Nsnendorf. on ijie Etz, or at Huningen, I coat, or a pair of shoes, and obtained their free* 
ended ae I began—a simple soldier of the ranks, dom. Others, whose injnriea were less import- 
A few slight wounds, a few still more insig- ant, received their promotion, or some slight 
nifioant words of praise, were all that I brought increase of pay, these favors being all measured 
back with me; but if my trophies were small, by the character the individual bore in his reg* 
Idiad gained considerably both in habits of dis- iment, and the opinion certified of him by his 
cipline and obedience. I had learned to endure, commanding officer. When my turn come and 
ably and without complaining, the inevitable I stood forward, I felt a kind of shame to think 
hardships of a campaign, and better still, to see, how little claim 1 could prefer either to honor 
‘that* the irrepressible impulses of the soldier, or advancement. 

however prompted by zeal or heroism, may “ Maurice Tiernay, slightly wounded by a 
oftener mar than promote the more mature sabre at Nauendorf—flesh-wound at Biberach 
plans of his general. Scarcely had my fetj^ once —enterprising and active, but presumptuous 
more touched French ground, than 1 was seized and overbearing with his comrades,” read out 
with the ague, then raging as an epidemic the adjutant, while he added a few words I 
among the troops, and sent forward with a large could not hear, but at which the superior laughed 
detachment of sick to the Military Hospital of heartily. 

Strasbourg. “ What says the doctor ?” asked he, after n, 

Here I bethought me of my patron, Colonel pause. 

Mahon, and determined to write to him. For “ This has been a bad case of ague, and I 
this purpose 1 addressed a question to the Ad- doubt if the young fellow will ever be fit for 
jutant-general’s office to ascertain the colonel’s active service—certainly not at present.” 
address. The reply was a brief and stunning “Is there a vacancy at Saumur?” asked the 
one—he had been dismissed the service. No general. “I see he has been employed in the 
persona] calamity could have thrown me into school at Nancy.” 

deeper affliction; nor had I even the sad con- “Yes, sir; for the third class there is one.” 

solution of learning any of the circumstances of “ Let him have it, then. Tiernay, you arc 

this mis^utunc. His death, even though there- appointed as aspirant of the third class at the 
by I shrald have lost my only friend, would College of Saumur. Take care that the report 
have been a lighter evil than this disgrace; and of your conduct be more creditable than what is 
coming as did the tidings when I was already written here. Your opportnnitie.s will now be 
broken by'sickness and defeat, more than ever considerable, and if well employed, may lead to 
disgusted me with a soldier’s life. It was then further honor and distinction; if neglected or 
with a feeling of total indiflcrence that I heard abused, your chances are forfeited forever.” 
a rumor which at another moment would have I bowed and retired, as little satisfied with 
filled me with enthusiasm—the order for all the admonition as elated with the prospect 
invalids .sufficiently well to be removed, to be which converted me from a soldier into a 
drafted into regiments serving in Italy. The scholar, and, in the first verge of manhoA, 
fame of Bonaparte, who commanded that army, threw me bock once more into the condition of 
had now surpassed that of all the other generals; a mere boy. 

his victories paled the glory of their successes. Eighteen months of my life—not the least 
and it was already a mark of distinction to have happy, perhaps, since in the peaceful portion I 
served under his command. can trace so little to be sorry for—glided over 

The walls of the hospital wore scrawled over beside the iianks of the beautiful Loire, the in- 
with the names of his victories; rude sketches tervals in the hours of study being spent either 
of Alpine pas.ses. terrible ravines, or snow-clad in the riding-school, or the river, where, in 
peaks met the eye every whore; and the one addition to swimming and diving, we were 
magical name, “ Bonaparte,” written beneath, instructed in pontooning and rafting, the modes 
.seemed the key to all their meaning. With him of transporting ammunition and artillery, and the 
war seemed to assume all the charms of romance, attacks of infantry by cavaliy pickets. 

Each action was illustraled by feats of valor or I also learned to speak and write English and 
heroism, and a halo of glory seemed to shine German with great ease and fluency, besides 
over all the achievements of kis genius. acquiring some skill in military drawing and 

It was a clear, bright morning of March, engineering, 
when a light frast sharpened the air, and a fair, It is true that the imprisonment chafed sorely 
blue sky overhead showed a cloudless elastic against us, as we read of the great achievements 
atmosphere, that the “ Invalides,” as we were of our armies in various parts of the world ; of 
all called, were drawn up in the great square of the great battles of Cairo and the Pyramids, of 
the hospital for inspection. Two superior offi- Acre and Mount Thabor; and of which a hofi- 
oers of the stall, attended by several surgeons day and a fete were to be our only shar^j*jL 
and an adjutant, sat at a table in front of ns, on The terrible storms which shook EcTiope frdBi 
which lay the regimental books and conduct- end to end, only reached os in the bulletins ot 
rolls of the different corps. Such of the sick as new victories; and we pa^ated for the time when 
bad received severe wounds, incapacitating them we, too, should be actors in the glorious exploits 
for further service, were presented with some of France. 

sligb^Mward—a few francs in money, a great*J It is already known to the reader that of the 
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eoQntry from which my &inily came 1 myself 
knew nothing. The very little I had ever learned 
of it from my father was also a mere tradition; 
still was I known among my comrades only as 
“the Irishman,” and by that name was I recog¬ 
nized, even in tho record of the school, where I 
was inscribed thus: “ Maurice Tiernay, dit 
I’lrlandais.” It was on this very simple and 
seemingly-unimportant fact my whole fate in 
life was to turn; and in this wise—But the ex¬ 
planation deserves a chapter of its own, and 
shall have it. 

(To be eantiimed.) 

[From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal.] 

THE ENCHANTED ROCK. 

BOUT four miles west-northwest of Cape 
Clear Island and lighthouse, on the south¬ 
west coast of Ireland, a singularly-shaped rock, 
called the Fastnett, rises abruptly and perpen¬ 
dicularly a height of ninety feet above the sea 
level in the Atlantic Ocean. It is about nine 
miles from the mainland, and the country-peo¬ 
ple say it is nine miles from part of the 
coast. 

The Fastnett for ages has been in the undis¬ 
turbed possession of the cormorant, sea-gull, 
and various other tribes of sea-fowl, and was 
also a noted place for large conger eels, bream, 
and pollock; but from a superstitious dread of 
the place, the fishermen seldom fished near it. 
During foggy weather, and when the rock is 
partially enveloped in mist, ‘it has very much 
tho appearance of a large vessel under sail— 
hence no doubt the origin of all the wonderful 
tales and traditions respecting the Fastnett 
bSng enchanted, and its celebrated feats. The 
old people all along the sea-coast are under the 
impression that the Fastnett hoists sails before 
sunrise on the 1st of May in every year, and 
takes a cruise toward the Dursey Islands, at the 
north entrance of Baiitry Bay, a distance of 
some forty miles; and that, after dancing sev¬ 
eral times round the rocks known to mariners 
as the Bull, Cow, and Calf, it then shapes its 
homeward course, drops anchor at the spot 
from whence it sailed, and remains stationary 
during the remainder of the year. 

The Fastnett, however, it appears, is not the 
only enchanted spot in that locality; for at the 
head of Schull Harbor, about nine miles north 
of the rock, on the top of Mount Gabriel—about 
1400 feet above the sea-level—is a celebrated 
ake, which the people say is so deep, that the 
^ngest line ever made would not reach its bot¬ 
tom. It is also stoutly asserted that a gentle¬ 
man once dropped his walking-stick into the 
la’l.e, and that it was afterward found by a fish- 
^ ’*av.‘T^r the Fastnett. On another oooasion, 
e, female v#lshing to get some water from the 
like to perform a miraculous cure on one of her 
friends, accidentally let fall the jug into the wa¬ 
ter, and after several months, the identical jug— 
it could not be mistaken, part of die lip being 
broken ofi^was also picked up near the Fast¬ 


nett. For such reasons the people imagine 
that there is some mysterious connection be¬ 
tween the rook and the lake, and that they 
have a subterranean passage or means of com¬ 
munication. Captain Wolfe, indeed, during his 
survey of the coast in 1848, sounded the mys¬ 
terious pool, and found the bottom with a line 
seven feet long ; but the people shake their 
heads at the idea, and say it was all freemasonry 
on the part of the captain, and ask how he ac¬ 
counts for the affair of the stick and jug? It 
will be some time, I presume, before this puz¬ 
zling •question can be solved to the satisfaction 
of ^1 parties; and the traditions of the stick 
and jug, and many other extraordinaiy occur¬ 
rences, are likelv to be handed down to sue- 
ceeding generations. The lake, or bog-hole, 
must therefore be left alone in its glory; but, 
alas 1 not so with the Fastnett. 

No more will it hoist sail for its Walpurgio 
trip, and cruise to the Durseys, for it is now 
firmly moored; and in the hands of man the 
wonderful Fastnett is reduced to a simple isolated 
rock in the Atlantic Ocean. During the avrful 
shipwrecks in the winters of 1846 and 1847, 
but little assistance was derived from the Cape 
Clear light, which is too elevated, and is often 
totally obscured by fog, and this drew attention 
to the Fastnett Rock as a more eligible site for 
a pharos, being in the immediate route of all 
outward and homeward-bound vessels: but the 
great difficulty was to effect a landing, and 
make the necessary surveys; its sides being 
almost perpendicular, and continually lashed by 
a heavy surge or surf. After many attempts, 
Captain Wolfe did effect a landing; and having 
made the necessary survey, and reported favor¬ 
ably as to its advantages, it was determined by 
the Ballast Board to erect on it a lighthouse 
forthwith. Operations were commenced in the 
summer of 1847, by sinking or excavating a 
circular shaft about twelve feet deep in the solid 
rock; holes were then drilled, in which were 
fixed strong iron shafts for tho framework of the 
house; and then the masons began to rear the 
edifice. The workmen found it pleasant enough 
during the summer and autumn of 1847, and 
lived in tents on the summit of the rock, and 
looked over tho mainland with the aid of a glass, 
like so many of their predecessors—the cor¬ 
morants. 

In the spring of 1848, however, when opera¬ 
tions were resumed, after a cessation of the 
works for tho winter, the scene changed. It 
began to blow very hard from the northwest; 
and the men secured their building, which was 
now several feet above tho rocks, as well as they 
could, and covered it over with strong and heavy 
lieams of timber, leaving a small aperture for 
ingress and egress, and then awaited in silence 
the result. Daring the night the wind increased, 
and the sea broke with such fury over the whole 
rock, that the men imagined every smnoeding 
wave to be commissioned to sweep them into 
the abyss. It only extinguished their fire, how¬ 
ever, and carried oflf most of their proviahms, 
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together with sundry heavy pieces of cast-iron, 
a large blacksmith’s anvil, and the crane with 
which-the building materials were lifted on the 
rook. The storm lasted upward of a week, 
daring which time no vessel or boat could ap- 
piWrh; and the crew of this island-ship re¬ 
mained drenched with water, and nearly perished' 
with cold in a dark hole, with nothing to relievo 
their-bungor but water-soaked biscuit. But the 
wind at length suddenly shifted, the sea moder¬ 
ated, and they were enabled eventually to crawl 
out of their hole more dead than alive. In a 
few days a boat approached as near as possible, 
and by the aid of ropes fastened round their 
waists, they were drawn one by one from the 
rock though the boiling surf. The men speed¬ 
ily recovered, and have since raised the building 
soms twenty feet above the ground: the extreme 
heigot is to be sixty feet. This is the last 
adventure of the Enchanted Rock; but wc trust 
a brilliant history is before it, in which, instead 
of expending its energies in idle cruises, it will 
act the part of the beneficent preserver of life 
and property. 

[From ChamberB's Edinburgh Journal.] 

THE FORCE OF FEAR. 

A t the close of the winter of 1825-6, about 
dusk in the afternoon, just as the wealthy 
dealers in the Palais Royal at Paris were about 
lighting their lamps and putting up their shut¬ 
ters (the practice of the major part of them at 
nightfall), a well-known money-changer sat be¬ 
hind his counter alone, surrounded by musive 
heaps of silver and gold, the glittering and ster¬ 
ling currency of all the kingdoms of Europe. 
He had well-nigh closed his operations for the 
day, and was enjoying in anticipation the pros¬ 
pect of a good dinner. Between the easy- 
chair upon which he reclined in perfect satisfac¬ 
tion, and the door w'hich opened into the north 
aide of the immense quadrangle of which the 
splendid edifice above-mentioned is composed, 
arose a stout wire partition, reaching nearly to 
the ceiling, and resting upon the counter, w’hiob 
traversed the whole length of the room. Thus 
he was effectually cut off from all possibility of 
unfriendly contact from any of his occasional 
visitors; while a small skding-board that ran 
in and out under the wire partition served as 
the medium of his peculiar commerce. Upon 
this he received every coin, note, or draft pre¬ 
sented for change; and having first carefully 
examined it, returned its value by the .same con¬ 
veyance, in the coin of France, or indeed of any 
country required. Behind him was a door com¬ 
municating with his domestic chambers, and in 
the middle of the counter was another, the up¬ 
per part of which formed a portion of the wire 
partition above described. 

The denizen of this little chamber had al¬ 
ready closed his outer shutters, and was just on 
the point of locking up his doors, and retiring 
to his repast, when two young men entered. 
They were evidently Italians, from their cos¬ 


tume and peculiar dialect. Had it been earlier 
in the day, when there would have been suffi¬ 
cient light to have discerned their features and 
expression, it is probable t|j^at our merchant 
vfonid have defeated their plans, for he was 
well skilled in detecting the tokens of fraud 
or design in the human countenance. But they 
had chosen their time too appropriately. One 
of them, advancing toward the counter, demand¬ 
ed change in French coin for an English sover¬ 
eign, which he laid upon the sliding board, and 
pas.sed through the wire partition. The money¬ 
changer rose immediately, and having ascertained 
that the coin w'as genuine, returned its proper 
equivalent by the customary mode of transfer. 
The Italians turned as if to leave the apart¬ 
ment, when ho who had received the money 
suddenly dropped the silver, as though accident¬ 
ally, upon the floor. As it was now nearly 
dark, it was scarcely to be expected that they 
could find the whole of the pieces without the 
assistance of a light. This the unconscious 
merchant hastened to supply; and unlocking, 
without suspicion, the door of the partition be¬ 
tween them, 'stooped with a candle over the 
floor in search of the lost coin. In this position 
the unfortunate man was immediately as.saiicd 
with repeated stabs from a poniard, and he at 
length fell, after a few feeble and ineffectual 
struggles, senseless, and apparently lifeless, at 
the feet of his assassins. 

A considerable time elapsed ere, by the for¬ 
tuitous entrance of a stranger, he was discovered 
in this dreadful situation; when it was found 
that the assassins, having first helped themselves 
to an almost incredible amount of money, had 
fled, without any thing being left by which^ a 
clew might have been obtained to their retreat. 

The unfortunate victim of their rapacity and 
cruelty was, however, not dead. Strange as it 
may appear, although he had received upward 
of twenty wound.s, .several of which plainly 
showed that the dagger had been driven to the 
very hilt, ^e survived; and in a few months 
after the event, w'as again to be seen in his 
long-accustomed place at the changer’s board. 
In vain had the most diligent search been made 
by the military police of Paris for the perpe¬ 
trators of this dcte.stablc deed. The villains 
had eluded all inquiry and investigation, and 
Would in ail probability have escaped undis¬ 
covered with their booty but for a mutually- 
cherished distrust of each other. Upon the first 
and complete success of their plan, the question 
arose, how to di.sposc of their enormous plunder, 
amounting to more than a hundred thousand 
pounds. Fearful of the researches of the police, 
they dared not retain it at their lodgings. To 
trust a third party with their secret was not 'o 
be thought of. At length, after long 
ions deliberation, they agreed to ranoeal tb) 
money outside the barriers of Paris until they 
should have concocted some safe plan for trans¬ 
porting it to their own country. This they ac¬ 
cordingly did, burying the treasure under a tree 
about a mile from the BarriSre d’Enfer. But 
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they wore still as far as ever from a mutSal un> 
derstanding. Wjien they separated, on any 
pretense, each returned to the spot which con¬ 
tained the stolen treasure, where of coarse he 
was sure to find the other. Suspicion thus 
formed and fed soon grow into dislike and hat¬ 
red, until at length, each loathing the sight of 
the other, they agreed finally to divide the 
booty, and then eternally to separate, each to 
the pursuit of his own gratifleation. It then 
became necessary to carry the whole of the 
money home to their lodgings in Paris, in order 
that it might, according to their notions, be 
equitably divided. 

The reader must here be reminded that there 
exists in Paris a law relative to wines and 
spirituous liquors which allows them to be re¬ 
tailed at a muoh lower price without the bar¬ 
riers than that at which they are sold within 
the walls of the city. This law has given rise, 
among the lower orders of people, to frequent 
attempts at smuggling liquors in bladders con¬ 
cealed about their persons, ollen in their hats. 
The penalty for the oflbnse was so high, that it 
was very rarely enforced, and jjractically it was 
very seldom, indeed, that the actual lo.ss incurred 
by the offending party wa.s any thing more than 
the paltry venture, which he was generally per¬ 
mitted to abandon, making the be.st use of his 
heels to escape any further punishment. The 
gensdarmes planted at the diflerent barriers 
generally made a prey of the potables which 
I hey captured, and were consequently interested 
in keeping a good look-out for ofienders. It 
was this vigilance that led to the discovery of 
the robbers; for, not being able to devise any 
better plan for the removal of the money than 
•that of .secreting it about their persons, they 
altcmpte-d thus to carry out their object. But 
as one of them, heavily encumbered with the 
golden .spoils, was passing through the Barrierc 
d’Enfer, one of the soldicr-polico who was on 
duty as sentinel, .snsjweting, from his appear¬ 
ance and hesitating gait, that he earried smug¬ 
gled liquors in his hat, suddenly stepped behind 
him and struck it from his head with his hal¬ 
berd. What was his astonishment to behold, 
instead of the expected bladder of wine or spirits, 
several small bags of gold and rolls of English 
bank-notes I The confusion and prevarication 
of the wretch, who made vain and frantic at¬ 
tempts to recover the property, betrayed hi.s 
guilt, and he was immediately taken into cus¬ 
tody, together with his companion, who, fol¬ 
lowing at a very short distance, was unhesita¬ 
tingly pointed out by his cowardly and bewilder¬ 
ed confederate as the owner of the money. No 
lime was lost in conveying intelligence of their 
capture to their unfortunate victim, who imme- 
I -dbtlfifly identified the notes as his own property, 
and 34-4he first view of the assassins swore dis¬ 
tinctly to the persons of both—^to the elder, as 
having repeatedly stabbed him; and to the 
younger, as his companion and coadjutor. 

The criminals were in dne course of time 
tried, fully convicted, and, as was to be expect- i 


ed, sentenced to death by the guillotine; but, 
owing to some technical inlTormality in the pro¬ 
ceedings, the doom of the law could not be 
carried into execution until the sentence of the 
court had been confirmed upon appeal. This 
delay afforded time and opportunity for sogic 
meddling or interested individual—cither moved 
by the desire of making a cruel experiment, or 
else by the hope of obtaining a reversal of the 
capital sentence against the prisoners—to’work 
upon the feelings of the unfortunate money¬ 
changer. A few days after the sentence of 
death had been pronounced, the unhappy victim 
received a letter from an unknown hand, mys¬ 
teriously worded, tmd setting forth, in expres¬ 
sions that seemed to him fearfully prophetic, 
that the thread of his own destiny was indis¬ 
solubly united with that of bis condemned 
assa.ssins. It was evidently out of their powor 
to take away his life ; and it was equally out of 
his power to survive them, die by the sentence 
of the law, or how or when they might; it 
became clear—so argued this intermcddler— 
that the same moment which saw the termina¬ 
tion of their live.s, w’onld inevitably be the Iasi 
of his own. To fortify his arguments, the 
letter-v^itcr referred to certain mystic .symbols 
in the heavens. Now though the poor man 
could understand nothing of the trumpery dia¬ 
grams which were set forth as illustrating the 
truth of the fata) warning thus conveyed to him, 
and though liis friends universally laughed at 
the trick os a barefaced attempt of some anon\’- 
mous impostor to rob justice of her due, il 
nevertheless made a deep impression upon his 
mind. Ignorant of every thing but what re¬ 
lated immediately to his own money-gettin^ 
profession, he had a blind and undefined awe of 
what he termed the supernatural sciences, and 
he inwardly thanked the kind monitor who hiul 
given him at least a chance of redeeming his 
days. 

Ho immediately set about making applicatif n 
to the judges, in order to get the decree of death 
changed into a sentence to the galleys for life 
He was equally surprised and distrcs.scd to find 
that they treated his petition with contc.nipt, 
and ridiculed his fears. So far from granting 
his request, after repeated solicitations, they 
commanded him in a peremptory manner to 
appear no more before them. Driven almost to 
despair, he resolved upon petitioning the king; 
and after much cxptmsc and toil, ho at length 
succeeded in obtaining an audience of Charles X. 
All was in vain. • A crime so enormous, com¬ 
mitted with such cool deliberation, left no open¬ 
ing for the plea of mercy: every effort ho made 
only served to strengthen the resolution of the 
authorities to execute judgment. Finding all 
his e.niirts in vain, he appeared to resign himself 
despairingly to his fate. Deprived of all relish 
even for gain, ho took to his bed, and languished 
in hopeless misery, and as the time for the ex¬ 
ecution of the criminals approached, ]ap.sed more 
and more into terror and dismay. 

It was on a sultry afternoon, in the begin- 
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niug of Juae, 1826, that the writer of this brief 
narrative—>theD a not too tboughtful lad, in 
search of employment in Paris—harried, to¬ 
gether with a party of sight-seeing English 
workmen, to the Place do Greve to witness the 
es^pcution of the two assassins of the money¬ 
changer. Under the rays of an almost insup¬ 
portable sun, an immense crowd had congre¬ 
gated around the guillotine; and it was not 
without considerable exertion, and a bribe of 
some small amount, that standing-places were 
at length obtained within a few paces of the 
deathful instrument, upon the flat top of the low 
wall which divides the ample area of the Place 
de Greve from the river Seine. 

Precisely at four o’clock the sombre caval¬ 
cade approached. Seated upon a bench in a 
long cart, between two priests, sat the wretched 
victims of retributive justice. The crucifix was 
incessantly exhibited to their view, and pre¬ 
sented to their lips to be kissed, by their ghostly 
attendants. After a few minutes of silent and 
horrible preparation, the elder advanced upon 
the platform of the guillotine. With livid aspect 
and quivering lips, ho gazed around in unutter¬ 
able agony upon the sea of human faces; then 
lifting his haggard eyes to heaven, he demanded 
pardon of God and the people for the violation 
of the groat prerogative of the former and the 
social rights of the latter, and besought most 
earnestly the mercy of the Judge into whose 
presence he, was about to enter. In less than 
two minutes both ho and his companion were 
headless corpses, and in a quarter of an hour no 
vestige, save a few remains of sawdust, was 
loft of the terrible drama that had been enacted. 
Soon, however, a confused murmur pervaded 
the crowd—a report that the victim of cruelty 
and avarice had realized the dread pj-esentiment 
of his own mind, and justified the prediction 
contained in the anonymous letter he had re¬ 
ceived. On inquiry, this was found to be true. 
As the signal rung out for execution, the un- 
happy man, whom twenty-two stabs of the 
dagger had failed to kill, expired in a paroxysm 
of terror—adding one more to the many ex¬ 
amples already upon record of the fatal force of 
fear upon an excited imagination. 


[From the JJublin Iloivor 8 it 7 Magazine.] 

LADY ALICE DAVNNTRY; OR, THE 
NIGHT OF CRIME. 

AVENTRY HALL, near the little village 
of the same name in Cumberland, is the 
almost regal residence of the CliflTords; yet it 
does not bear their name, nor, till within the 
last quarter of a century, had it come into their 
possession. The tragical event which consign¬ 
ed it to the hands of a distant branch of the 
Daventry fiamUy is now almost forgotten by its 
occupants, but still lingers in the memory of 
some of humbler rankj who, in days gone by, 
were tenants under Sir John Daventry, the last 
of a long line of baronets of that name. Few 
men have entered life under happier auspices: 


one o^the oldest baronets in the kingdom, in 
one sense, but just of age, in the other, pos¬ 
sessed of an unencumbered rent roll of c£20,000 
per annum, he might probably have selected 
his bride from the fairest of the English aris¬ 
tocracy; but when he Vas twenty-three he 
married the beautiful and poor daughter of 
an ofiicer residing in his vicinity. It was a 
love-match on his side—one partly of love, 
parly of ambition, on hers; their union was 
not very long, neither was it very happy, and 
when Lady Daventry died, leaving an infant 
daughter to his care, at the expiration of 
his year of mourning he chose as his second 
wife the wealthy and high-born widow of the 
county member. This was a nuirriagt de con- 
venance, and might have perha{^ proved a for¬ 
tunate one, as it secured to Sir John a wife 
suited to uphold his dignity and the style of his 
establishment, at the same time conferring on 
the little Clara the care of a mother, and the 
society of a playmate in the person of Charles 
Mardyn, Lady Daventry’s son by her first mar¬ 
riage. But the marriage of convenienoo did 
not end more felicitously than the marriage of 
love—at the end of six months Sir John found 
himself a second time a widower. His position 
was now a somewhat unusual one—at twenty- 
seven he had lost two wives, and was loft the 
sole guardian of two children, neither past the 
age of infancy; Clara Daventry was but two 
years old, Charles Mardyn three years her 
senior. Of these circumstances Sir John made 
what he conceived the best, provided attendants 
and governesses for the children, consigned 
them to the seclusion of the Hall, while he 
repaired to London, procured a superb estab¬ 
lishment, was famed for the skill of his cooks} 
and the goodness of his wines, and for the fol¬ 
lowing eighteen years was an habitw of the 
clubs, and courted by the elite of Loudon society; 
and this, perhaps, being a perfectly blameless 
course, and inflicting as little of any sort of 
trouble or arnoyaiice as possible, it must needs 
excite our surprise if we do not find it producing 
corresponding fruits. Eighteen years make 
some changes every where. Daring these, 
Clara Daventry had become a woman, and 
Charles Mardyn, having passed through Eton 
and Cambridge, bad for the last two years 
emulated his stepfather’s style of London life. 
Mr. Mardyn had left his fortune at the disposal 
of his widow, whom he had foolishly loved, and 
Lady Daventry, at her death, divided the Mar¬ 
dyn estates between her husband and son—an 
unfair distribution, and one Charles was not 
disposed to pardon. He was that combination 
so often seen—the union of talent to depravity; 
of suoh talent as the union admits—talent which 
is never first-rate, though to the many 
pears so; it is only unscrupulous, an^ donse^" 
qncntly, has at its command, engines which \ 
virtue dares not use. Selfish and profligate, 
he was that mixture of strong passions and in¬ 
domitable will, with a certain strength of intel¬ 
lect, a winning manner, and noble appearance. 
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Clara possessed none of these exteraaf gifts 
Low and insignilicant looking, her amail, pale 
features, narrow forehead, and canning gray 
eyes, harmonized with a duposition singularly 
weak, palt^, and maiKBavring. Eighteen years 
bad altered Sir John Daventry’s appearance less 
than his mind; he had grown more corpulent, 
and his features wore a look of sensual indul¬ 
gence, mingled with the air of authority of one 
whose will, oven in trifles, has never been dis¬ 
puted. But m the indolent voluptuary of forty- 
five little remained of the good-humored, care¬ 
less man of twenty-seven. Selfishness is an 
ill-weed, that grows apace; Sir John Davontry, 
handsome, gifted with Pair distingue and thor¬ 
oughly repandu in society, was a singularly 
heartless and selfish sensualist. Such changes 
eighteen years had wrought, when Clara was 
surprised by a visit from her father. It was 
more than two years since he had been at the 
Hall, and the news he brought was little wel* 
come to her. He was about to marry a third 
time—bis destined bride was Lady Alice Mor¬ 
timer, the daughter of a poor though noble 
hou.“e. and of whose beauty, t|)oagh now past 
the first bloom of youth, report had reached 
even Clara’s cars. From Mardyn, too, she 
had heard of Lady Alice, and had fancied that 
he was one of her many suitors. Her congrat¬ 
ulations on the event were coldly uttered; in 
truth, Clara bad long been accustomed to re¬ 
gard he-rsclf as the heiress, and eventually, the 
mistress of that princely estate where she had 
passed her childhood; is was the one imagin¬ 
ative dr<‘am in a cold, worldly mind. She did 
not desire riches to gratify her vanity, or to 
indulge in pleasures. Clara Davenfry’s tem¬ 
perament was too passionless to covet it for 
tlie.Nc purposes ; but she had accustomed herself 
to look on these posscs.sion.s as her right, and to 
picture 1 ho day when, through their far extent, 
its tenants should own her rule. Besides, Mar- 
dyn hud awoke, if not a feeling of allection, in 
Clara Daventry's breast, at least a»wish to pos¬ 
sess him—a wish in which all the sensuous part 
of her nature (and in that cold character there 
was a good deal that was sensuous) joined. 
She had perception to know her own want of 
attractions, and to see that her only hope of 
winning this gay and brilliant man of fa.shion 
was the value her wealth might be of in repair¬ 
ing a fortune his present mode of living was like¬ 
ly to scatter—a hope which, should her father 
marry, and have a male heir, would fall to the 
ground. In duo time the papers announced the 
marriage of Sir John Davontry to the Lady 
^ Alice Mortimer. They .were to spend their 
honeymoon at Daventry. The evening before 
the marriage, Charles Mardyn arrived at the 
Hallit was some time since he had last been 
there'‘-it was a singular day to select for leav- 
• ing London, and Clara notioed a strange alter¬ 
ation in his appearance, a negligence of dress, 
and perturbation of manner unlike his ordinary 
self-possession, that made her think that, per¬ 
haps, he had really loved her destined step- 


OR THE NIGHT OF CRIME. 

mother. Still, if so, it was strange his coming 
to the Hall. The following evening brought 
Sir John and Lady Alice Daventry to their 
bridal home. The Hall had been newly deco¬ 
rated for the occasion, and, in the general con¬ 
fusion and interest, Clara found herself degraded 
from the consideration she had before received. 
Now the Hall was to receive a new mistress, 
one graced with title, and the stamp of fashion. 
These are offenses little minds can hardly bo 
thought to overlook; and as Clara Daventry 
stood in the spacious hall to welcome her step¬ 
mother to her home, and she who was hence¬ 
forward to take the first place there, the Lady 
Alice, in her rich traveling costume, stood be¬ 
fore her, the contrast was striking—the unat¬ 
tractive, ugly girl, beside the brilliant London 
beauty—the bitter feelings of envy and resent¬ 
ment that then passed through Clara’s mind 
cast their shade on her after destiny. During 
the progrc.ssW dinner, Clara noticed the ex¬ 
treme singularity of Mardyn’s manner; noticed 
also the sudden flush of crimson that dyed Lady 
Alice’s cheek on first beholding him, which was 
followed by an increased and continued paleness. 
There was at their meeting, however, no cm- 
barrassipent on his part—nothing but the well- 
bred ease of the man of the world was observ¬ 
able in his congratulations; but during dinner 
Charles Mardyn’s eyes were fixed on Lady 
Alice with the quiet stealthines-s of one calmly 
seeking to penetrate through a lUfstery; and, 
despite her eflbrts to appear unconcerned, it 
was evident she felt distressed by his scnitiny. 
The dinner was soon dispatched; Lady Alice 
complained of fatigue, and Clara conducted her 
to the boudoir designed for her private apart¬ 
ment. As sbe was returning she met Mardyn. 

“ Is Lady Alice in the boudoir?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “you do not want her?” 

Without answering, he passed on, and, open¬ 
ing the door, Charles Mardyn stood before the 
Lady Alice Daventry, his stepfather’s wife. 

She was sitting on a low stool, and in a deep 
reverie, her check re.sting on one of her fairy¬ 
like hands. She was indeed a beautiful woman 
No longer very young—she was about thirty, 
but still very lovely, and something alrao-st in¬ 
fantine in the arch innocence of expression that 
lighted a countenance cast in the most delicate 
mould—she looked, in every feature, the child 
of rank and fashion; so delicate, so fragile, with 
tho.se petites features, and that .soft pink flesh, 
and pouting coral lips; and, in her very essence, 
she had all those (pialities that-belong to a 
spoiled child of fashion—wayward, violent in 
temper, capricious, and volatile. She started 
from her reverie; she had not expected to see 
'Mardyn, and betrayed much emotion at his 
abrupt entrance; for, as though in an agony of 
shame, she buried her face in her hands, and 
turned away her head, yet her attitude was 
very feminine and attractive, with the glossy 
ringlets of rich brown hair falling in a shower 
over the fair soft arms, and the whole so graoe- 
ful in its defcnselossness, and the forbearance it 
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I “ R never changed!” she replied, vehemenU 
ly, “ You doubted—you were jealous, and left 
me. I never ceased to love you.” 

“ You do not love me now ?” he asked. 

She was silent; but a. low sob sounded 
through the room, and’Charles Mardyn was 
again at her feet; and, while the marriage- 
vows had scarce died from her lips, Lady Alice 
Daventry was exchanging forgiveness with, and 
listening to protestations of love from the son 
of the man to whom, a few hours before, she 
had sworn a wife’s fidelity. 

It is a scene which needs some explanation; 
best heard, however, from Mardyn’s lips. A 
step was heard along the passage, and Mardyn, 
passing through a side-door, repaired to Clara’s 
apartment. He found her engaged on a book. 
Laying it down, she bestowed on him a look of 
inquiry as he entered. 

“ I want to speak to you, Clara,” he said. 

Fixing her cold gray eyes on his face, she 
awaited his questions. 

“ Has not this sudden step of Sir John’s sur¬ 
prised you?” 

“ It has,” slw said, quietly. 

“Your prospects are not so sure as they 
were ?” 

“No, they are changed,” she said, in the 
same quiet tunc, and impassive countenance. 

“And you fed no great love to your new 
stepmother ?” 

“I have only seen Lady Alice once,” she 
replied, fidgeting on her seat. 

“Well, you will see her oftener now,” he 
observed. “1 hope she will make the Hall 
pleasant to you.” 

“You have some motive in this conversa¬ 
tion,” said Clara, calmly. “ You may truk 
me, I do not love Lady Alice .suiTiciently lo be¬ 
tray you.” 

And now her voice had a tone of bitterness 
surpassing Mardyu’s; ho looked steadily at 
her; she met and returned bis gaze, and that 
interchange*- of looks seemed to satisfy both, 
Mardyn at once began : 

“ Neither of ns have much cause to like Sir 
John’s new bride; she may strip you of a splen¬ 
did inheritance, and I have still more reason to 
detest her. Shortly after my arrival in London, 
I mot Lady Alice Mortimer. I had heard 
much of her beauty—it seemed to me to sur- 


seemed to ask. Yjt, whatever Mardyn’s pur- 
pose might be^it did not seem to turn him from, 
it; the sternness on his countenance increased 
as he drew a chair, and, sitting down close 
beside her, waited in silence, gazing at his 
companion till she should uncover her face. 
At length the hands were dropped, and, with 
an effort at calmness, Lady Alice looked up, 
but again averted her gaze as she met his. 

' “When we last met. Lady Alice, it was 
under different circumstances,” he said, sarcas¬ 
tically. She bowed her head, but made no 
answer. 

“I fear,” he continued, in the same‘tone, 
“my congratulations may not have seemed 
warm enough on the happy change in your 
prospects; they were unfeigned, I assure you.” 
Lady Alice colored. 

“These taunts are uncalled for, Mardyn,” 
she replied, faintly. 

“No; that would be unfair, iriBeed,” he con¬ 
tinued, in the same bitter tone, “ to Lady Alice 
Daventry, who has always displayed such con¬ 
sideration for all my feelings.” 

“You never seemed to care,” she rejoined, 
and the woman’s pique betra 3 ’ed itself in the 
tone—“ You never tried to prevent it.’’ 

“Prevent what?” 

She hesitated, and did not reply. 

“ Fool J” he exclaimed, violently, “ did you 
think that if one word of mine could have 
.slopped your marriage, that word would have 
been said ? Listen, Lady Alice: I loved you 
once, and the proof that I did is the hate I now 
bear you. If I had not loved you, I should now 
feel only contempt. For a time 1 believed that 
you had for me the love you professed. You 
chose differently; but though that is over, do 
not think that all is. I have sworn to make you 
feel some of the misery you caused me. Lady 
Alice Daventry, do yon doubt that that oath 
shall be kept?” 

His violence had terrified her—she was dead¬ 
ly pale, and seemed ready to faint; but a burst 
of tears relieved her. 

“ I do not deserve this,” she said; “ I did love 
you—I swore it to you, and you doubted me.” 

“Had I no reason?” he asked. 

“ None that you did not cause yourself; your 
unfounded jealomsy, your determination to hum¬ 
ble me, drove me to tb^step I took.” 

The expression of his countenance somewhat 
changed; he had averted his face so that she 
could not read its meaning, and over it passed 
no sign of relenting, but a look more wholly 
triumphant than it had yet worn. When he 
turned to Lady Alice it was changed to one of 
mildness and sorrow. 

“ You will drive me mad, Alice,” he uttered, 
in a low, deep voice. “ May heaven forgive me 
if I have mistaken you; you told mo you loved 
me.” 

“ I told yon the truth,” she rejoined, quickly. 

“ But how soon that love changed,” he said, 
in a half-doubting tone, as if willing to be con¬ 
vinced. 


pass all I had heard. I loved her; she seemed 
all playful simplicity and innocence; but I dis¬ 
covered she had come to the age of calculation, 
and that though many followed, and praised her 
wit and beauty, I was almost the only one who 
was serious in wishing to marry Lord Morti-' 
mer’s poor and somewhat pasiee daughter. She 
loved me, 1 believe, as well as she could lovo 
any one. That was not the love I g^e, or 
asked in return. In brief, I saw thriAgh her 
sheer heartlessness, the first moment I saw hoi 
waver between the wealth of an old sensualist, 
and my love. I left her, but with an oath of 
vengeance; in the pursuit of that revenge it will 
be your interest to assist. Will you aid me?” 
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“ How can I she asked. 

“ It is not difficult,” he replied. Lady Alice 
and I have met to-night; she prefers me still. 
Let her gallant bridegroom only know this, and 
we have not much to fear.” 

Clara Daventry pauseS, and, with clenched 
hands, and knit brow, ruminated on his words 
—familiar with the labyrinthine paths of the 
plotter, .she was not long silent. 

“I think I see what you mean,” she said. 
“And I suppose you have provided means to 
accomplish your scheme ?” 

“ They are provided for us. Whore could 
wc find materials more made to our hands ?—a 
few insinuations, a conversation overheard, a 
nolo conveyed opportunely—these are trifles, 
but trifles are the levers of human action.” 

There was no more said then; each saw 
partly through the insincerity and falsehood 
of the other, yet each knew they agreed in a 
common object. These wore strange scenes 
to await a bride, on the first eve in her new 
home. 

Two or three months have passed since these 
conversations. Sir John Daventry’s^manner has 
changed to his bride: ho is no longer the lover, 
but the severe, exacting husband. It may be 
that he is annoyed at all his long-confirmed 
bachelor habits being broken in upon, and that, 
in time, he will become used to the change, and 
settle down contentedly in his new capacity; 
but yet something more than this seems to be at 
the liotiom of his discontent. Since a confiden¬ 
tial conversation, held over their wine between 
him and Charles Mardyn, his manner had been 
unir-ually captious. Mardyn had, after sub¬ 
mitting .some time, taken umbrage at a marked 
insula, and set oflT for London. On Lady Alice, 
in especial, her husband spent his fits of ill- 
humor. VVith Clara ho was more than over 
friendly; her position was now the most enviable 
in that house. But she strove to alleviate her 
stepmother’s discomforts by every attention a 
daughter could be supposed to show, and these 
proofs of amiable feeling seemed to touch Sir 
John, and as the alienation between him and his 
wife inctea.sed, to cement an attachment be¬ 
tween Clara and her father. 

Lady Alice had lately imparted to her hus¬ 
band a secret that might bo supposed calculated 
to fill him with joyous expectations, and raise 
hopes of an heir to his vast pu.ssessions; but the 
communication had been received in sullen 
silence, and seemed almost to increase his 
savage sternness—^treatment which stung Lady 
Alice to the quick; and when she retired to her 
i^upfn, and wept long and bitterly over this un- 
'■’kind reception of news she had hoped would 
have restored his fondness, in those tears min¬ 
gled a feeling of hate and loathing to the author 
pf her grief. Long and dreary did the next 
four months appear to the beautiful Lady of 
Daventry, who, accustomed to the flattery and 
adulation of the London world, could ill-en- 
dure the seclusion and harsh treatment of the 
Hall. 


At the end of that time, .Charles Mardyn 
again made his appearance; the welcome he 
received from Sir John was hardly courteous. 
Clara’s manner, too, seemed constrained; but his 
presence appeared to remove a weight from Lady 
Alice’s mind, and restore her a portion of her* 
former spirits. From the moment of Mardyn’s 
arrival. Sir John Daventry’s manner changed to 
his wife; he abandoned the use of sarcastic 
language, and avoided all occasion of dispute 
with her, but assumed on icy calmness of de¬ 
meanor, the more dangerous, because the more 
clear-sigjited. He now confided his doubts to 
Clara; he had heard from Mardyn that his wife 
had, before her marriage, professed an attach¬ 
ment to him. In this, though jestingly alluded 
to, there was much to work on a jealous and 
exacting husband. The contrast in age, in 
manner, and appearance, was too marked, not 
to allow of the sqfipicion that his superiority in 
wealth and position had turned the scale in his 
favor—a suspicion which, cherished, had grown 
to be the demon that allowed him no peace of 
mind, and built up a fabric fraught with W'retch- 
edness on this slight foundation. All this period 
Lady Alice’s demeanor to Mardyn was but too 
well calculated to deepen these suspicions. 
Now, too, had come the time to strike a decisive 
blow'. In this Clara was thought a fitting 
instrument. 

“ You are indeed unjust,” she said, with a 
.skillful assumption of earnestness; “Lafly Alice 
considers she should be a mother to Charles— 
they meet often; it is that she may advise him. 
She thinks he is extravagant—that he spends 
too much time in London, and wishes to make 
the country more agreeable to him.” 

“Yes, Clarj', I know' she does; she would bo 
glad to keep th8 fellow always near her.” 

“ Yon mistake, sir, I assure you; I have been 
with them when they w'ere together; their 
language has been aflectionate, but as far as the 
relationship authorizes.” 

“ Our opinions on that head differ. Clary; she 
deceived me, and by — she shall suffer for it. 
She never told me she had known him; the 
fellow insulted me by informing me when it was 
too late. He did not wish to interfere—^it was 
over now—^he told me with a sneer.” 

“He was w’ounded by her treatment; so 
w'ounded, that, except as your wife, and to show 
you respect, I know he would never have 
spoken to her. But if your doubts can not be 
bushed, they may be satisfactorily dispelled.” 

“How—tell me?” 

“ Lady Alice and Charles sit every morning 
in the library; there are curtained recesses 
there, in any of which you may conceal your¬ 
self, and hear what passes.” 

“ Go<jd—good; but if you hint or breathe to 
them—” 

“I merely point it out,” she interrupted, “as 
a proof of my perfect belief in Charles’s principle 
and Lady Alice’s affection for you. If a word 
passes that militates against that belief, I will 
1 renounce it.” 
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A anaer distorted Sir John’s features. When 
sot blinded by passion, be saw clearly through 
obaraoter and motives. He had by this discerned 
Clara’s dislike to Lady Alioe, and now felt con¬ 
vinced she suggested the scheme as she guessed 
be would have his suspicions confirmed. He 
saw thus far, but he did not see through a far 
darker plot—he did not see that, in the deep 
game they played against him, Charles and 
Clara were confederates. 

That was a pleasant room; without, through 
bayed windows, lay a wide and fertile prospect 
of sunny land.scape; within, it was handsomely 
and laxorionsly furnisBed. There were books 
in gorgeous bindings; a range of marble pillars 
swept its length; stands of flowers, vases of 
agate and alabaster, were scattered on every 
side; and after breakfast Mardyn and Lady 
Alice made it their sitting-foom. The morn¬ 
ing after the scheme suggested by Clara, they 
were sitting in earnest converse, Lady Alioe, 
looking pale and care-worn, was weeping con¬ 
vulsively. 

“ You tell me you must go,” she said; “and 
were it a few months later, I would forsake all 
and accompany you. But for tbs sake of my 
imborn infant, you must leave me. At another 
time return, and you may claim me.” 

“ Dear Alice,” he whispered softly, “ dear, 
dear Alice, why did you not know me sooner ? 
Why dtd you not love me more, and you would 
now have been my own, my wife ?” 

“ I was mad,” she replied, sadly; “ but I have 
paid the penalty of ray sin against you. The 
last year has been one of utter misery to me. 
If there is a being on earth I loathe, it is the 
man I must call my husband ; my hatred to him 
is alone inferior to my love foi you. When I 
^ink what I sacrificed for him,” she continued, 
passionately, “ the bliss of bei ng your wife, resign¬ 
ed to unite myself to a vapid sensualist, a man 
who was a spendthrift of his passions in youth, and 
yet asks to bo loved, as if the woman most lost 
to herself could feel love for him.” 

It was what he wished Lady Alice had 
spoken with all-the extravagance of woman’s 
exaggeration; her companion smiled ; she un¬ 
derstood its meaning. 

“You despise, me,” she said, “that I could 
marry the man of'whom I speak thus.” 

“ No,” he replied ; “but perhaps you judge 
Sir John harshly. We must own ho has some 
cause for jealousy.” 

Despite his guarded accent, something smote 
on Lady Alice’s ear in that last sentence. She 
turned deadly pale—was she deceived? But 
in a moment the sense of her utter helplessness 
mshed upon her. If he were false, nothing but 
destruction lay before her—she desperately closed 
her eyes on her danger. 

“You are too generous,” she replied. “If 
I had known what I sacrificed—” 

Poor, wretched woman, what fear was in her 
heart as she strove to utter words of confidence. 
He saw her apprehensions, and drawing her 


toward him, whispered loving words, and show- 
Bred burning kisses on her brow. She leant 
'her head on his breast, and her long hair fell 
over his arm as she lay like a child in hts em. 
brace. 

A few minutes later the library was empty, 
when the curtains that shrouded a recess near 
where the lovers had sat were drawn back, and. 

Sir John Daventry emerged from his conceal¬ 
ment. His countenance betrayed little of what 
passed within; every other feeling was swallow- 
ed np in a thirst for revenge—a thirst that would 
have risked life itself to accomplish its object— 
for his suspicions had gone beyond the truth, 
black, dreadful as was that truth to a husband’s 
cars, and ho fancied that his unborn infant owed 
its origin to Charles Mardyn; when, for that in¬ 
fant’s sake, where no other consideration could 
have restrained her. Lady Alice had endured her 
woman'.s wrong, and while confessing her love 
for Mardyn, refused to listen to his solicitations, 
or to fly with him; and the reference she had 
made to this, and which he had overheard, ap¬ 
peared to him but a base design to palm the 
ofispring o*" her love to Mardyn as the heir to tho 
wealth and name of Daventry. 

It wanted now but a month of Lady Alice’s 
confinement, and even Mardyn and Clara wers 
perplexed and indecisive as to the effect their 
stratagem had upon Sir John. No word or sign 
escaped him to betray what pa.sscd within—^ho 
seemed stricken with sudden age, so stern and 
hard had his countenance become, so fixed his 
icy calmnc.ss. They knew not the volcanoes 
that burned beneath their undisturbed surface. 

A sudden fear fell upon them; they were but 
wicked—they were not great in wickedness. 
Much of what they had done appeared lo‘'thcm 
clumsy and ill-contrived; yet their very fears 
lest they might be seen through urged on another 
attempt, contrived to give confirmation to Sir 
John’s suspicions, should his mind waver. So 
great at this time was Manlyn’s dread of de- 
tection*that he suddenly left the Hall. He knew 
Sir John’s vengeance, if once roused, would be 
desperate, and feared some attempts on his life. 

In truth his po.sition was a perilous one, and this 
lull of fierce elements seemed to forerun some 
terrible explosion—whore the storm might spend 
its fury was as yet hid in darkne.ss. Happy 
was it for the Lady Alice Daventry that she 
knew none of these things, or hers would have 
been a position of unparalleled wretchedness, as 
over the plotters, the deceived, and the foredoom¬ 
ed ones, glided on the rapid moments that 
brought them nearer and nearer, till ,they stood 
on the threshold of crime and death. ^ 

And now, through the dark channels of fratm % 
and jealousy, we have come to the eve of that 
strange and wild page ip onr story, which long 
attached a tragic interest to the halls of Daven¬ 
try, and swept all but the name of that ail dent 
race into obscurity. 

On the fiHeenth of December, Lady Alice 
Daventry was confined of a son. All the usual 
1 demonstrations of joy were forbidden by Sir 
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John, on the plea of Lady Alice's preoanoos 

situation. Her health, weakened by the events 
of the past year, had nearly proved unequal to 
this trial of her married life, and the fifth morn¬ 
ing after her illness was t^e first on which the 
physician held out confident hopes uf her having 
strength to carry her through. Up to that timo 
Ihe survival of the infant had been a matter of 
doubt; but on that morning, as though the one 
slender thread had bound both to existence, 
fear was laid aside, and calmness reigned through 
the mansion of Daventry. On that morning, 
too, arrived a letter directed to “The Lady 
Alice Daventry.” A dark shade flitted over 
Sir John’s face as he road the direction; then 
placing it among his other letters reserved for 
private perusal, he left the room. 

The day wore on, each hour giving increasing 
strength to the Lady Alice and her boy-heir. 
During its progress, it was noticed, even by 
the servants, that their master seemed unusually 
discomposed, and that his countenance wore an 
expression of ghastly paleness. As he sat alone, 
after dinner, he drank glass after glass of wine, 
but they brought no flush to his cheek*—wrought 
no change in his .appearance; some mightier 
spirit seemed to bid defiance to the elTeets of 
drink. At a late hour he retired to his room. 
The physician had previously paid his last visit 
to the chamber of his jiaficnt; she was in a 
calm sleep, and the last doubt as to her condition 
faded from his mind, as, in a confident tone, he 
reiterated his assurance to the nurse-tender 
“that she might lie down and take some rest 
—that nothing more was to bo feared.” 

The gloom of a December’s night had closed, 
dark ftid dreary, around the Hall, while, through 
. the darkness, t he wind drove the heavy rain 
against the casements; but, undisturbed by the 
rain and winds, the Lady Alice and her infant 
lay in a tranquil sleep; doubt and danger had 
passed from them • the grave had Aemed to yawn 
toward tho mother and child, but the cletlr color 
on the transparent cheek, the soft and regular 
breathing caught through the stillness of the 
chamber, when the wind had died in the distance, 
gave assurance to the nurse that all danger was 
past; and, wearied with the watching of tho 
last four nights, she retired to a closet opening 
from Lady Alice’s apartment, and was soon 
buried in the heavy slumber of exhaustion. 

That profound sleep was rudely broken 
through by wild, loud cries, reaching over the 
rage of the elements, which had now risen to a 
storm. The terrified woman staggered to the 
.h,<^'rfoom, to witness there a fearful change— 
sadden, not to be accounted for. A night-lamp 
shed its dim light through the apartment on a 
scene of horror and mystery. All was silence 
flow—and the Lady Alice stood erect on the 
flooa, half shrouded in the heavy curtains of tho 
bed, and clasping her infant in her arms. By 
thb time the attendants, roused from sleep, had 
reached the apartment, and assisted in taking 
tho obild from its motiier’s stiff embrace; it had 
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uttered no cry, and when they brought it to the 
light, the blaze fell on features swollen and life¬ 
less—^it was dead in its helplessness—dead by 
violence, for on its throat were the marks of 
strong and sudden pressure; but how, by whom, 
was a horrid mystery. They laid the mother ’ 
on the bed, and as they did so, a letter fell from 
her grasp—a wild fit of delirium succeeded, fol¬ 
lowed by a heavy swoon, from which the phy, 
sieian failed in awaking her—before the night 
hod passed. Lady Alice Daventry had been sum¬ 
moned to her rest. The sole clow to the events 
of that njgbt was the letter which had fallen 
from Lady Alice; it the physician had picked 
up and road, but positively refused to reveal Its 
contents, more than to hint that they betrayed 
guilt that rendered his wife and child’s removal 
more a blessing than a misfortune to Sir John 
Daventry. Yet somehow rumors were heard 
that the letter was in Charles Mardyn’s hand; 
that it had fallen in Sir John’s way, and reveal¬ 
ed to him a guilty attachment between Mardyn 
and his wife; but how it came into her hands, 
or how productive of such a catastrophe as the 
destruction of her infant, her frenzy, and death, 
remained unknown; but one farther gleam of 
light w'as ever thrown on that dark tragedy. 
The nurse-tender, who had first come to her 
mistress’s assistance, declared that, as she en¬ 
tered the room, she had hoard steps in quick 
retreat along the gallery leading from Lady 
Alice’s room, and a few surmised that,’in the 
dead of night, her husband had placed that let¬ 
ter in her hand, and told her ho knew her guilt. 
This was but conjecture—a wild and improba¬ 
ble one, perhaps. 

Charles Mardyn came not again to the Hall. 
What he and Clara Daventry thought of what 
had passed, wasHcnown only to themselves. A 
year went on, and Clara and her father lived 
alone—a year of terror to the former, for from 
that terrible night her father had become subject 
to busrts of savage passion that filled her with 
alarm for her own safety: these, followed by 
long fits of moody silence, rendered her life, for 
a year, harassed and wretched; but then settling 
into confirmed insanity, released her from his 
violence. Sir John Daventry was removed to 
an asylum, and Clara was mistress of the Hall- 
.\nother year passed, and she became the wife 
of Charles Mardyn. It was now the harvest 
of their labors, and reaped as such harvests 
must bo. Tho pleasures and amusements of a 
London life had grown distasteful to Mardyn— 
they palled on his senses, and he sought change 
in a residence at tho Hall; but here greater 
discontent awaited him. The force of con¬ 
science allowed them not happiness in a place 
peopled with such associations: they were 
childless, they lived in solitary state, unvisit- 
ed by those of their own rank, who were de¬ 
terred from making overtnres of intimacy by 
the stories that were whispered affixing dis¬ 
credit to his name; his pride and violent tem¬ 
per were ill fitted to brook this neglect; in 
disgust, they left Daventry, and went to Mar- 
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dyn Park, an cjd seat left him by his mother, on 
the coast of Dorsetshire. It was wildly situa^ 
ted, and had been long uninhabited; and in this 
lonely residence the cup of Clara’s wretched¬ 
ness was filled to overflowing. In Mardyn 
there was now no trace left of the man who 
had once captivated her fancy; prematurely 
old, soured in temper, he had become brutal 
;uid overbearing; for Clara he had cast ofi* 
every semblance of decency, and indiflerence 
was now usurped by hate and violence; their 
childless condition was made a constant source 
of bitter reproach from her husband. Time 
brought no alleviation to this state of wretched¬ 
ness, but rather increased their evil passions 
and mutual abhorrence. They had long and 
bitterly disputed one day, after dinner, and each 
reminded the other of their sins with a vehe¬ 
mence of reproach that, from the lips of any 
other, must have overwhelmed the guilty pair 
with shame and terror. Driven from the. room 
by Mardyn’s unmanly violence and coarse epi¬ 
thets, Clara reached the drawing-room, and 
spent some hours straggling with the stings of 
conscience aroused by Mardyn’s taunts. They 
had heard that morning of Sir John Daventry’s 
death, and the removal of the only being who 
lived to suffer for their sin had seemed but to 
add a deeper gloom to their miserable existence 
—the time was past when any thing could bid 
them hope. Her past career passed through 
the g^tilty woman’s mind, and filled her with 
dread, and a fearful looking out fur judgment. 
She had not noticed how time had fled, till she 
saw it was long past Mardyn’s hour for retir¬ 
ing, and that he had not come up stairs yet. 
Another hour passed, and then a vague fear 
seized upon her mind—she felt Irightcncd at 
being alone, and descended to<the parlor. She 
had brought no light with her, and when she 
reached the door she paused; all in the house 
seemed so still she. trembled, and turning the 
lock, entered the room. The candles had burnt 
out, and the faint rod glare of the Are alone 
shone through the darkness; by the dim light 
she saw that Mardyn was sitting, his arms fold¬ 
ed on the table, and his head reclined as if in 
sleep. She touched him, he stirred not, and 
her hand, slipping from his shoulder, fell upon 
the table and was w'ct; she saw that a decanter 
had been overturned, and fancied Mardyn had 
been drinking, and fallen asleep; she hastened 
from the room for a candle. As she seized a 
light burning in the passage, she saw that the 
hand she had extended was crimsoned with 
blood. Almost delirious w’ith terror, she re¬ 
gained the room. The light from her hand fell 
on the table—^it was covered with a pool of 
blood, that was falling slowly to the floor. 
With a wild eflbrt she raised her husband—his 
•IlMd fell on her arm—the throat w'as severed 
JIbm ear to car—the countenance set, and dis¬ 
torted in death. 

In that moment the cnr.se of an ofiended God 
worked its final vengeance on guilt—Clara Mur- 
dyn was a lunatic. 


[From Ohambers’s Edinburg JoamoL] 
MIRAfiEAU. 

AX ANECDOTE OF HIS PRIVATE LIFE. 

HE public life as well as the private char¬ 
acter of Mirabeau are universally known; 
but the following anecdote has not, wo believe, 
been recorded in an}' of the biographies. The 
particulars w'ero included in the brief furnished 
to M. de Galitzane, advocate-general in the 
parliament of Provence, when he was retained 
for the defense of Madame Mirabeau in her 
husband’s proticss against lior. M. dc Galit¬ 
zane afterward followed the Bourbons into exile, 
and returned with them in 1814; and it is on 
his aiitlioriiy that the story is given as facl. 

Mirabeau had ja.st been released from the 
dungeon of the castle of Vincennes near Paris. 
He had been confined there for three years and 
a half, by virtue ul that most odious mandate, 
a Ictlre-dc-carbct. His imprisonment had been 
of a most painful nature; and it was prolonged 
at the instance of his father, the Mari|uis de 
Mirabeau. On his being reconciled to his 
father, the confinement terminated, in tiie year 
1780, wlien Mirabeau was thirty-one years of 
age. 

One of his father’s conditions was, tliat Mira¬ 
beau should rcsule for some time at a distance 
from Paris; and it was settled that ho should go 
on a vi.sit to his brother-in-law. Count du Sail- 
lant, whoso estate was situated a few leagues 
from the city of Limoges, the capital of the 
Limnu.sin. Accordingly, the count went to 
Vincennes to'receives Mirabeau on the day of 
his lihcr.alion, and they pursued their journey at 
once with all speed. 

The arrival of Mirabeau at the aneicut ma¬ 
norial chateau created a great sensation in that 
remote part of Franee. The country gentlemen 
residing in the neighborhood had often heard 
him spoken of as n remarkable man, not only 
on account of his Isrilliaiit talents, but also for 
his violent passions; and they hastened to the 
ehatenu to contemplate a being who hml excited 
their curiosity to an extraordinary pitch. Ttic 
greater portion of these country squires were 
mere sportsmen, whose knowledge did not ex¬ 
tend much beyond the names and qualities of 
their dogs and horses, and in whose houses it 
would have been almost in vain to seek for any 
other hook than the local almanac, containing 
the list of tlie fairs and markets, to which they 
repaired with the utmost punctuality, to loiter 
away their time, talk about their rural aflairs, 
dine abundantly, and wash down their food with 
strong Auvergne wine. *■ 

Count du Saillant was quite of a dilTemft 
stamp from his neighbors. He had seen the 
world, he commanded a regiment, and at tliat 
period his ohateau was perhaps the most civil¬ 
ized country residence in the Limousin. People 
came from a consideratile distance to visit its 
hospitalile owner; and among the guests there 
was a curious mixture of provincial oddities, 
clad in their quaint eo.stumes. At that epoch, 
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indeed, the young Lismousin noblemen, when 
they joined their regiments, to don their sword 
and epaulets for the first time, were very 
slightly to bo distinguished, eitW by their 
manners or appearance, from their rustic de¬ 
tainers. 

It will easily bo imagined, then, that Mira- 
beao, who was gifted with brilliant natural 
qualities, cultivated and polished by education 
—a man, moreover, who had seen much of the 
world, and had been engaged in several strange 
and perilous adventures—occupied the most con¬ 
spicuous post in this society, many of the com¬ 
ponent members whereof seemed to have barely 
reached the first degrees in the scale of civiliza¬ 
tion. His vigorous frame; his enormous head, 
augmented in bulk by a lofty frizzled coiffure; 
his huge face, indented with scars, and furrowed 
with scams, from the efiect of small-pox injudi¬ 
ciously treated in his childhood; his piercing 
eyes, the reflection of the tumultuous passions 
at war within him ; his mouth, whose expression 
indicated in turn irony, disdain, indignation, and 
benevolence; his dress, always carefully attend¬ 
ed to, but in an exaggerated style, giving him 
somewhat the air of a traveling charlatan decked 
out with embroidery, large frill, and ruflles; in 
short, this extraordinary-looking individual as¬ 
tonished the country-folks even before he opened 
his mouth. But when his sonorous voic^ was 
heard, and his imagination, heated by some in¬ 
teresting subject of conversation, imparted a 
high degree of energy to his eloquence, some 
of the worthy rustic bearers felt as though they 
were in the presence of a saint, others in that 
of a devil; and according to their several im- 
pres^ons, they were tempted either to fall down 
at Ills feet, or to exorcise him by making the 
sign of the cross, and uttering a prayer. 

Seated in a large antique arm-chair, with his 
feet stretched out on the floor, Mirabcau ollen 
contomplnlcd, with a smile playing on his lips, 
those men who seemed to belong to the primi¬ 
tive ages; so simple, frank, and at tl^e same 
lime clownish, were they in their manners. Ho 
listened to their conversations, which generally 
tamed upon the chase, the exploits of their dogs, 
or the excellence of their horses, of whose breed 
and qualifications they were very proud. Mira- 
beau entered freely into their notions; took an 
interest in the success of their sporting projects; 
talked, too, about crops; chestnuts, of which 
large quantities arc produced in the Limousin; 
live and dead stock; ameliorations in hus¬ 
bandry ; and so forth; and he quite won the 
hejrts of the company by his familiarity with 
-iio topics in which they felt the most interest, 
and by his good nature. 

This monotonous life was, however, frequent¬ 
ly wearisome to Mirabenu; and in order to vary 
'it, and for the sake of exercise, after being oc¬ 
cupied for several hours in writing, he was in 
the habit of taking a fowling-piece, according 
to the custom of the country, and patting a 
book into his game-bag, he would frequently 
make long excursions on foot in every direction. 


He admired the noble forests dT chestnut-trees 
which abound in the Limousin; the vast mead¬ 
ows, where numerous herds of cattle of a su¬ 
perior breed are reared; and the running streams 
by which that picturesque country is intersect¬ 
ed. He generally returned to the ch&teau long 
afi^er sunset, saying that night scenery was 
[TOuliarly attractive to him. 

It was during and after sapper that thosd 
conversations took place for which Mirabeau 
supplied the principal and the most interesting 
materials. Ho possessed the knack of provok¬ 
ing objccisons to what he might advance, in 
order to combat them, ,as he did with great 
force of logic and in energetic language; and 
thus ho gave himself lessons in argument, car¬ 
ing little about his auditory, his sole aim being 
to exercise bis mental ingenuity and to culti¬ 
vate eloquence. Above tdl, he was fond of dis¬ 
cussing religious matters with the car6 of the 
parish. Without displaying much latitudinari- 
.inism, he disputed several points of doctrine and 
certain pretensions of the church so acutely, 
that the pastor could say but little in reply. 
This astonished the Limousin gentry, who, up 
to that time, had listened to nothing but the 
drowsy discourses of their cures, or the sermons 
of some obscure mendicant friars, and who 
placed implicit faith in the dogmas of the 
church. The faith of a few was shaken, but the 
greater number of his hearers were very much 
tempted to look upon the visitor as an emissary 
of Satan sent to the chateau to destroy them. 
The cur6, however, did not despair of eventually 
converting Mirabeau. 

At this period several robberies had taken 
place at no groat distance from the chateau: 
four or five farmers had been stopped shortly 
after nightfall on their return from the market- 
towns, and robbed of their purses. Not one of 
these persons had ofTered any resistance, for 
each preferred to make a sacrifice rather than 
run the risk of a struggle in a country full of 
ravines, and covered with a rank vegetation 
very favorable to the exploits of brigands, who 
might be lying in wait to massacre any individ¬ 
ual who might resist tho one detached from the 
band to demand tho traveler’s money or his life. 
These outrages ceased for a short time, but they 
soon recommenced, and the robbers remained 
undiscovered. ‘ 

One evening, about an hour after sunset, a 
guest arrived at the chateau. He was one of 
Count du Saillant’s most intimate friends, and 
was on his way home from a neighboring fair. 
This gentleman appeared to be very thought¬ 
ful, and spoke but little, which surprised every 
body, inasmuch as he was usually a merry com¬ 
panion. His gasconades had frequently roused 
Mirabeau from his reveries, and of this he was 
not a little proud. He had not the reputation 
of being particularly courageous, however, 
though he often told glowing tales about his 
own exploits; and it must be admitted that he 
took the roars of laughter with which they were 
usually received very good-humoredly. 
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Const du SaUlant being ranch surprised at 
this sndden change in his friend’s manner, took 
him aside after supper, and begged that he 
'would accompany him to another room. When 
they were there alone, he tried in vain for a 
long time to obtain a satisfactory answer to his 
anxious inquiries as to the cause of his friend’s 
unwonted melancholy and taciturnity. A 
length the visitor said—“ Nay, nay; you would 
never believe it. You would declare that I was 
telling you one of my fables, as you are pleased 
to call them; and perhaps thit time we might 
fall out.” ■ 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Connt de Sail- 
lant; “ this seems to Be a serious aflair. Am 
I, then, connected with your presentiments ?” 

“ Not exactly you ; but—” 

“What does this but mean? Has it any 
thing to do with my wife ? Explain yourself.” 

“ Not the least in the world. Madame dn 
Saillant is in nowise concerned in the matter; 
but— 

“Riit /—butt you tire mo out with your 
buls. Are you resolved still to worry me with 
your mysteries? Tell me at once what has 
occurred—what has happened to you ?” 

“ Oh, nothing—nothing at all. ' No doubt I 
was frightened.” 

“ Frightened I—and at what ? By whom ? 
For God’s sake, my dear friend, do not prolong 
this painful state of uncertainty.” 

“ Do^ou really wish me to speak out?” 

“ Not only so, but I demand this of you as an 
act of friendship.” 

“ Well, I was stopped to-night at about the 
distance of half a league from your chateau.” 

“ Stopped ! In what way ? By whom ?” 

“Why, stopped as people are stopped by 
footpads. A gun was leveled ‘kt me; 1 was 
peremptorily ordered to deliver up my purse; 1 
threw it down on the ground, and galoped ofl*. 
Do not ask me any more questions.” 

“ Why not ? I wish‘ to knqw all. Should 
you know t^e robber again ? Did yod notice 
his figure and general appearance ?” 

“ It being dark, 1 could not exactly discover: 
I can not positively say. However, it seems to 
me—” 

“ What seems to you ? What or whom do 
you think you saw ?” , 

“I never can telhyoa.” 

“ Speak—speak; you can not surely wish to 
screen a malefactor from justice ?” 

“ No; but if the said malefactor should be—” 

“ If he were my own son, I should insist upon 
your telling me.” 

“ Well, then, it appeared to me that the rob¬ 
ber was your brother-in-law, Mirabeau ! But 
I might be mistaken; and, as 1 said before, 
fear—” 

‘^j^ppossible: no, it can not be. Mirabeau a 
foqipad 1 No, no. You are mistaken, my good 
friend.” 

“ Certainly—certainly.” 

“ Let us not speak any more of this,” said 
Count dn Saillant. “ We 'will return to the 


drawing-room, and I hope you will bo as gay 
as usual; if not, I shall set you down as a mad¬ 
man. I will so manage that our absence shall 
not be thought any thing of.” And the gen¬ 
tlemen re-entered the drawing-room, one a short 
time before the other. 

The visitor succeeded in resuming his accus¬ 
tomed manner; but the count fell into a gloomy' 
reverie, in spite of all his efforts. He could 
not banish from his mind the extraordinary 
story he had heard; it haunted him; and at 
last, worn out with the most painful conjectures, 
ho again took his friend aside, questioned him 
afresh, and the result was, that a plan was 
agreed upon for solving the mystery. It was 

arranged that M. De-should in the course 

of the evening mention casually, as it were, 
that he was engaged on a certain day to meet 
a party at a friend’s house to dinner, and that 
he purposed coming afterward to t^e a bed 
at the chateau, where he hoped to arrive at 
about nine in the evening. The announcement 
was accordingly made in the course of convers¬ 
ation, when all the guests were present—good 
care being'taken that it should be heard by 
Mirabeau, who at the time was playing a game 
of chess with the cure. 

A week passed away, in the course of which 
a farmer was stopped and robbed of his purse ; 
and at length the critical night arrived. 

Count du Saillant was upon the rack the 
whole evening; and his anxiety became almost 
unbearable when the hour for his friend’s prom¬ 
ised arrival had passed without his having made 
his appearance. Neither had Mirabeau return¬ 
ed from his nocturnal promenade. Presently 
a storm of lightning, thunder, and heavy (fain 
came on ; in the midst of it the bell at the gate 
of the court-yard rang loudly. The count rush¬ 
ed out of the room into the court-yard, heedless 
of the contending elements; and before the 
groom could arrive to take his friend’s horse, 
the anxious host was at his side. His guest 
was in the act of dismounting. 

“Well,” said M. De - , “I have been 

stopped. It is really he. I recognized him 
perfectly.” 

Not a word more was spoken then; but as 
soon as the groom had led the horse to the 

stables, M. De-rapidly told the count that, 

during the storm, and as he was riding along, 
a man, who was half-concealed behind a very 
large tree, ordered him to throw down his purse. 
At that moment a flash of lightning enabled 
him to discover a portion of the robber’s person, 

and M. Do-rode at him; but the robhw 

retreated a few paces, and then leveling hi^ 
gun at the horseman, cried with a powerful 
voice, which it was impossible to mistake, “ Pass 
on, or you are a dead man ]” Another flash of , 
lightning showed the whole of the robber’s fig¬ 
ure : it was Mirabeau, whoso voice had already 
betrayed him! The wayfarer, having no in¬ 
clination to be shot, put spurs to his horse, and 
soon reached the oh&teau. 

The count enjoined strict silence, and begged 
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of his friond to avoid displaying any chang^ in 
his usual demeanor yrhen in company with the 
other guests; he then ordered his valet to come 
agaiu to him as soon as Mirabeau should re¬ 
turn. Half an hour afterward Mirabeau arrived. 
He was wet to the skin* and hastened to his 
own room; he told the servant to inform the 
oount that he could not join the company at the 
evening meal, and begged that his supper might 
bo brought to his room; and he went to bed as 
stion as he had supped. 

All went on as usual with the party assembled 
below, excepting that the gentleman who had 
had so unpleasant an adventure on the road ap¬ 
peared more gay than usual. 

When his guests had all departed, the master 
of the house repaired alone to his brother-in- 
law’s apartment. Ho found him fast asleep, 
and was obliged to shako him rather violently 
before he Could rouse him. 

“ What’s the matter ? Who’s there? What 
do you want with me ?” cried Mirabeau, staring 
at his brother-in-law, whose eyes were flashing 
with rage and disgust. 

What do I want? I want to tell you that 
you are a wretch!” 

“A fine compliment, truly!” replied Mira- 
beau, with the greatest coolness. “It was 
scarcely worth while to awaken me only to 
abuse me: go away, and let me sleep.” 

“ Can you .sleep after having committed so 
bail an action ? Tell mo—where did you pass 
the evening ? Why did yon not join us at the 
supper-table ?’' 

“ I was wet through—tired—harassed : I 
had been overtaken by the storm. Are you 
satisfied now ? Go, and let me get some sleep: 
do yiu want to keep mo chattering all night?” 

“ I insist upon an explanation of your strange 
conduct. You stopped Monsieur De — — on 
his way hither this evening : this is the second 
time you have attacked that gentleman, for he 
recognized yon as the same man who robbed 
him a week ago. You have turned highway¬ 
man. then I” 

“ Wnuld it not have been all in good time to 
tell me this to-morrow morning?” said Mira- 
beau, with inimitable sang-froid, “Supposing 
that I did stop your friend, what of that?” 

“ That you are a wretch!” 

And that you are a fool, my dear Du Sail- 
lant. Du you imagine that it was for the sake 
of his money that 1 stopped this poor country 
squire ? I wished to put him to the proof, and 
to put myself to the proof. 1 wished to ascer¬ 
tain what degree of resolution was necessary in 
o-jer to place one’s self in formal opposition to 
the most sacred laws of sexsiety; the trial was a 
dangerous one; but I have made it .several times. 

I am satisfied with myself—^but your friend is a 
scoward.” He then felt in the pocket of his 
wa^tcoat, which lay on a chair by his bedside, 
and drawing a key from it, said, “ Take this 
key, open my scrutoire, and bring me the second I 
drawpr on the lefi band.” 

The count, astounded at so much coolness, | 
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and carried away by an irresietible impulse— 
for Mirabeau spoke with the greatest firmness 
—^unlocked the cabinet, and brought the drawer 
to Mirabeau. It contained nine purses; some 
made of leather, others of silk; each purse was 
encircled by a label on which was written a* 
date—it was that of the day on which the owner 
had been stopped and robbed; the sum contained 
in the purse was also written down. 

“You see,” said Mirabeau, “that I did not 
wish to reap any pecuniary benefit from my 
proceedings. A timid person, my dear friend, 
could n%ver become a highwayman; a soldier 
who fights in the ranks does not require half so 
much courage as a footpad. You are not the 
kind of man to understand me, therefore I will 
not attempt to make myself more intelligible. 
You would talk to me about honor—about re¬ 
ligion ; but these have never stood in the way 
of a well-considered and a firm resolve. Tell 
me, Du Saillant, when you lead your regiment 
into the heat of battle, to conquer a province to 
which he whom you caH your master has no 
right whatever, do you consider that you are 
performing a better action than mine, in stop¬ 
ping your friend on the king’s highway, and de¬ 
manding his*purse ?” 

“I obey without reasoning,” replied the 
count. 

“ And I reason without obeying, when obedi¬ 
ence appears to me to be contrary to reason,” 
rejoined Mirabeau. “ I .study all kinds bf social 
positions, in order to appreciate them justly. I 
do not neglect even those positions or cases 
which are in decided opposition to the estab¬ 
lished order of things; for established order is 
merely conventional, and may be changed when 
it is generally admitted to be faulty. Such a 
study is a dangerous, but it is a necessary one 
for him who wishes to gain a perfect knowledge 
of men and things. You are living within the 
boundary of the law, whether it be for good or 
evil. I study the law, and 1 endeavor to acquire 
strength enough to combat it if it be bad when 
the proper time shall arrive.” 

“ You wish for a convulsion then ?” cried the 
count. 

“ 1 neither wish to bring it about nor do 1 
desire to witness it; but ’ should it come to 
pass through the force of public opinion, I would 
second it to the full extent of my power. In 
such a case you will hoar me spoken of. Adieu. 

I shall depart to-morrow; but pray leave m* 
now, and let me have a little sleep.” 

Count du Saillant left the room without say¬ 
ing another word. Very early on the following 
morning Mirabeau was on his way to Paris. 

[From Chunbers’s Edinlnirgh Journal.] 

TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

T is propo.sed in the following article to give 
the reader some idea of one of the greatest and 
most extensive scientific .works going on at the 
present time in this country—namely, the ex¬ 
amination of the phenomenon of the earth’s 
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magaetiam; buV before doing so, it will be 
neoessary to make a few prefatory observations 
respecting magnetism generally. 

Tbe attractive power of the natural magnet 
or loadstone over fragments of iron seems to 
'have been known from the remotest antiquity. 
It is distinctly referred to by ancient writers, 
smd Pliny mentions a chain of iron rings sus> 
pgnded from one another, the first being upheld 
by a loadstone. It is singular that ^though 
the common properties of the loadstone were 
known, and even studied, during the dark ages, 
its directive power, or that of a needle ^touched 
or rubbed by it, seems to be the discovery of 
modern times, notwithstanding the claims of the 
Chine.se and Arabians to an early acquaintance 
with this peculiarity. 

There is no doubt that the mariner’s compass 
was known in the twelfth century, for several 
authors of that period make special allusion to 
it; but centuries elapsed before its variation 
from pointing precisely to the poles l>ecame 
noticed. If a magnet be suspended by a thread, 
in such a manner as to enable it to move freely, 
it will, when all other magnetic bodies are en¬ 
tirely removed from it, settle in a fixed position, 
which, in this country, is about 25'i.to the west 
of north; this deviation of the needle from the 
north is called its variation. Again, if, in place 
of suspending a magnetized needle, making it 
move horizontally on a pivot, we balance it upon 
a horizontal axis, as the beam of a pair of scales, 
we shall find that it no longer remains horizon¬ 
tal, but that one end will incline downw'ard, or, 
as it is called, dip, and this dip or inclination 
from a horizontal line is about 70° in this coun- 

Thus we are presented with two distinct 
magnetical phenomena: 1. Tim variation or 
declination of the needle; 2. Its dip or inclina¬ 
tion; and to these we may add the intensity or 
force which draws the needle from pointing to 
the north, and which varies in diilercnt latitudes. 
These phenomena constitute what has been call¬ 
ed terrestrial magnetism. 

Recent writers, and among them the great 
philosopher Humboldt, have shown that in all 
probability the declination or variation of the 
magnet was known as early as the twelfth cen¬ 
tury; but this important discovery has been 
generally ascribed tp Columbus, lli.s .son Fer¬ 
dinand states that on the 14th September 1492, 
his father, when about 200 leagues from the 
island of Ferro, noticed for the first time the 
variation of the needle. “ A phenomenon,” says 
Washington Irving, “that bad never before boon 
remarked.” “He perceived,” adds this author, 
“ about nightfall that the needle, instead of point¬ 
ing to the north star, varied htdf a point, or be¬ 
tween five and six degrees, to the northwest, 
and still more on the following morning. Struck 
with this circumstance, he observed it attentively 
for three days, and found that the variation in¬ 
creased as he advanced. He at first made no 
mention of this phenomenon, knowing how ready 
his people were to take alarm; but it soon at¬ 


tracted the attention of the pilots, and filled 
thorn with consternation. .It seemed as if the 
laws of nature wrere changing as they advanced, 
and that they were entering another world, sub¬ 
ject to unknown influences. They apprehend¬ 
ed that the compass was about to lose its mys¬ 
terious virtues; and without this guide, what 
was to become of them iu a vast and trackless 
ocean? Columbus tasked his science and in¬ 
genuity for reasons with which to allay their 
terrors. He told them that the direction of the 
needle was not the polar star, but to some fixed 
and invisible point: the variation was not caused 
by any failing in the compass, but because this 
point, like the heavenly bodies, had its changes 
and revolutions, and every day described a circle 
round the pole. The high opinion that the pilots 
entertained of Columbus as a profound astrono¬ 
mer gave weight to his theory, and their alarm 
subsided.*’ 

Thus, although it is possible that the varia¬ 
tion of the needle had been noticed before the 
time of Columbus, it is evident that he had dis¬ 
covered the amount of the variation, and that it 
varied in diOerent latitudes. The great philos¬ 
opher Humboldt observes on this jwint, that 
“ Columbus has not only the inconlestiblc merit 
of having first discovered a lino without mag¬ 
netic variation, but also of having, by his consid¬ 
erations on the progressive increase of westerly 
declination in receding from that line, given the 
first impulse to the study of terrestrial magnet¬ 
ism in Europe.*’ 

With respect to the dip or inclination of the 
magnetic needle, which must be regarded as 
the other element of magnetic direction, there 
is little doubt that it was known long before the 
fieriod usually assigned as the date of its' dis- 
covery—namely, in 1576; for it is diflicult to 
conceive how the variation of the needle should 
be observed and noted, and not its deviation 
from a horizontal line. In the above year a 
person of the name of Robert Norman, w'ho 
styled himself “ hydrographer,*’ published a 
book containing an account of this phenomenon. 
The title of this work is sufiicicntly curious to 
be quoted. It runs: “The New Attractive; 
containing a short Discourse of the Magnes or 
Loadstone, and amongst others his Virtues, of a 
neue discovered Secret and Subtill Propertie, 
oonoorning the Declination of the Needle touched 
therewith under the Plaino of the Horizon, now 
first found out by Robert Norman, Hydrograph¬ 
er.” In the third chapter we arc told “ by what 
raetmes the rare and straunge declyning of the 
needle from the plaine of the horison was first 
found.” V 

“Having made many and diners compasses, 
and using always to finish and end them liefore 
I touched the needle, 1 found continually that 
after I had touched the yrons with the stone, 
that presently the north point thereof would 
bend or deelyne downwards under the horison 
in some quantity, insomuch that I was con¬ 
strained to putt some small piece of waxe in. the 
south parts thereof, to counterpoise this deolyn- 
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ing, and to make it equal againe. 'W^iich 
eflecte hauing many times passed my hands 
without any greate'regarde thereunto, as igno¬ 
rant of any such properties in the stone, and not 
before hauing heard or road of any such matter, 
it chanced at length that there came to my 
handos an instrument to be made with a needle 
of sixe inches long, which needle, afler I had 
polished, cutt off at full length, and made it to 
stand leucl upon the pinn, so that nothing rested 
but only the touching of it with the stone. 
When I haddo touched the same, presently the 
north part thereof doclynod down in such sort, 
that being constrained to cut away some* of that 
part to make it ecpiall againe in the end, I cut 
it too short, and so spoiled the needle wherein I 
had taken so much patnes. 

“ Hereby being strakon into some cholar, I 
applyed myself to seek farther into this effecte; 
and making certain learned and expert men, my 
friends, acquainted in this matter, they advised 
me to frame some instrument to make some 
exact triall how much the needle touched with 
the stone would declyne, or what greatest angle 
it would make with the plaino of the horison.” 

The LUthor then proceeds to ghre a number 
of experiments which ho made with his instru¬ 
ment, and which may be regarded as the dip¬ 
ping-needle ill its first and rudest form. By it 
he found the inclination or dip to be 71° 50'. 

.It is remarkable, that until within the lost 
seventy years, it appears to have been the re¬ 
ceived opinion that the intensity of terrestrial 
magnetism was the same at all parts of the 
earth’s surface; or, in other word.s, that in ail 
uuuntrics the needle was similarly affected. 
And yet few things arc more inconstant; for, 
not only is the magnetic force widely different in 
various parts of our globe, but the magnetic con¬ 
dition itself is one of swift and ceaseless change. 

The first person who attempted to collect and 
generalize observations on the variation of the 
needle, was Robert Halley, who con.structed a 
chart, showing a series of lines drawn through 
the points or places where the needle'exhibited 
the same variation. This chart was published 
in 1700, and was preceded by .some exceeding¬ 
ly curious papers, communicated to the Royal 
Society, in which ho expresses his belief “ that 
he has put it past doubt that the globe of the 
earth Ls one great magnet, having four mag¬ 
netic poles or points of attraction, two near each 
pole of the equator; and that in those parts of 
the world which lie adjacent to any one of those 
magnet ical poles, the needle is chiefly governed 
thereby, the nearest pole being always predom¬ 
inant over the more remote. 

' The great importance of collecting as much 
information as possible respecting the laws of 
magnetism, with a view to the proper under¬ 
standing of its effects, was fully understood by 
Halley, as the following passage, taken from 
one of bis papers, read before the Royal Society 
in 1692, singularly attests : “The nice determ¬ 
ination of the variation, and several other par¬ 
ticulars in the magnetic system, is reserved for 
VoL. I.— No. 5 .—Tt 


a remote posterity. All that we can hope to 
do is, to leave behind us obsAvations that may 
bo confided in, and to propose hypotheses which 
after-ages may examine, amend, or refute; only 
here I must take leave to recommend to all 
masters of ships, and all others, lovers of natu¬ 
ral truths, that they use their utmost diligence* 
to make, or procure to be made, observations of 
theflb variations in all parts of the world, as well 
in the north os south latitude, after the laudable-^ 
cu.stom of our East India commanders; and 
that they please to communicate them to the 
Royal Society, in order to leave as complete a 
history «s may bo to those that are hereafter to 
compare all together, and to complete and per¬ 
fect this abstruse theory.’’ 

Halley’s theory, or rather hypothesis, which 
regarded our globe' as a great piece of clock¬ 
work, by which the poles of an internal magnet 
were carried round in a cycle of determinate 
bnt unknown period, was so far confirmed, that 
his variation chart had been hardly forty years 
completed, when, by the effect of these changes, 
it h^ already become obsolete; and to satisfy 
the requirements of navigation, it became neces¬ 
sary to reconstruct it. 'fhis was performed by 
the aid of various observations furnished by the 
Commis.sio(lers of the Navy, and the East India, 

I Africa, and Hudson's Bay Companies. But the 
chart was far from satisfactory, and, in conse- 
qiienco of the discordant nature of the observa¬ 
tions, no dependence could be placed on it. * 

No further stops were token to ascertain the 
magnetisra of the earth until the close of the 
last century, when the French government 
undertook the first cornprehcn.sivo expcriincntal 
inquiry on the subject. When the exploring 
expedition of La Perouso was organized, the 
French Academy of Sciences prepared instruc 
tions for tho Expedition, containing a recom¬ 
mendation that observations with the dipping- 
needlo should be made at stations widely remote, 
as a test of the equality or difference of the 
magnetic intensity; suggesting also, with a 
sagacity anticipating the result, that such ob¬ 
servations should particularly be made at those 
parts of the earth where the dip was grcatc.st, 
and where it was least. The experiments, 
whatever their results may have been, which, 
in compliance with this recommendation, were 
mado in the expedition of La Poronse, perished 
in its general catastrophe, neither ships nor 
navigators having ever been hoard of; but tho 
instructions survived. 

Our knowledge of tho laws of magnetism was 
not increased until 1811, when, on the occasion 
of a prize proposed by the Royal Danish Acad¬ 
emy, M. Hanstecn, whose attention had for many 
years been turned to magnetic phenomena, un¬ 
dertook its ro-examination. With indefatigable 
labor M. Hanstcen traced back the history of 
tho subject, and filled up the interval from Hal- 
lev’s time, and even from an earlier epoch 
(1600). The results appeared in his very re¬ 
markable and celebrated work, published in 
1819, entitled, “Upon tho Magnetism of the 
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Earth;” in ho clearly demonstrates, by 

a great number of facts, the fluctuation which 
the magnetical element has undergone durmg 
the last two centuries, confirming in great de¬ 
tail the position of Halley—that the whole mag- 
nuetical s}’stom is in motion; that the movihg 
force is very great, extending its efieots from 
pole to pole; and its that motion is not sudden, 
but gradual and regular. 

"^In the magnetic atlas which accompanies M. 
Hansteen’s work there is a variation chart for 
1787, showing the magnetic force at that period. 
In this chart the western line of no variation, 
or that which passes through all placds on the 
globe when the needle points to the true north, 
begins in latitude 60° to the west of Hudson’s 
Bay; proceeds in a southeast direction through 
the North American Lakes, passes the Antilles 
and Cape St. Roque, till it reaches the South 
Atlantic Ocean, when it cuts the meridian of 
Greenwich in about 65° of south latitude. This 
line of no variation is extremely regular, being 
almost straight, till it bends round the eastern 
part of South America, a little south of the 
equator. The eastern lino of no variation is 
exceedingly irregular, being full of curves and 
contortions of the most extraordinary kind, in¬ 
dicating plainly the action of local magnetic 
forces. It begins in latitude 60° south, below 
New Holland; crosses that island through its 
cqntrc; extends through the Indian Archipelago 
with a, double sinuosity, so as to cross the 
equator three times—first passing north of it to 
the east of Borneo, then returning to it, and 
passing south between Sumatra and Borneo, and 
then crossing it again south of Ceylon, from 
which it passes to the ea.«t through the Yellow 
Sea. It then stretches along the coast of China, 
making a semicircular sweep to the we.st, till it 
reaches the latitude of 71°, when it descends 
again to the south, and returns northwards with 
a great semicircular bend, which terminates in 
the White Sea. Thus it is demonstrated that 
in the northern hemisphere the general motion 
of the variation lines is from wrest to cast, in the 
southern hemisphere from east to west. 

A great impetus was given to the study of 
terrestrial magnetism by the pnhlicatinn of M. 
Hansteen’s labors; and the various arctic expe¬ 
ditions sent out by the country did much toward 
making us acquainted with the laws of magnet¬ 
ism in the northern regions. One of these ex¬ 
peditions led to the discovery of the north mag¬ 
netic pole, or that point where the dipping- 
needle assumes a vertical position. The. dis¬ 
covery was made by Captain Sir James Ross, 
who sailed with his uncle Sir John Ross, in a 
voyage undertaken in search of a northwest 
passage. He left his uncle’s ship writh a party 
for the sole purpose of reaching this ibtercsiing 
magnetical point, which a series of observations 
assured him could not be very far distant. The 
following extract from his journal communica¬ 
ting his discovery will be read with intere.st. 
Under the date of the 31st of May 1831, he 
writes: “ We wore now within fourteen miles 


of fbe calculated position of the magnetic pole, 
and my anxiety, therefore, did not permit me to 
do or endure any thing w’hich might delay my 
arrival at the long wished-for spot. I resolved, 
therefore, to leave behind the greater part of 
our baggage and previsions, and to take on¬ 
ward nothing more than w'as strictly neccssar)', 
lest bad weather or other accidents should be 
added to delay, or lest unforeseen circumstances, 
still more untoward, should deprive me entirely of 
the high gratification which I could not but look to 
in accomplishing this most-desired object. Wc 
commenced, therefore, a most rapid march, 
comparatively disencumbered as we now were; 
and persevering with all our might, wo reached 
the calculated place at eight in the morning of 
the 1st of June. The amount of the dip, as in- 
dicated by my dipping-needle, was 89° 59', 
being thus within one minute of the vertical; 
while the proximity at len.st of this magnetic 
pole, if not its actual existence where we stood, 
was further confirmed by the total inaction of 
the several horizontal needles then in my po.s- 
■se.ssion. These were suspended in the most 
delicate manner possible, but there wa.s not one 
which showed the slightest eflbrt to move from 
the position in which it was placed—a fact 
which even the most moderately-informed of 
readers must know to be one which proves that 
the centre of attraction lies at a very small hori¬ 
zontal distance, if at an}'. The land at this 
place is very low near the coa.st, but it ri-ses 
into ridges of fifty or sixty feet high about a 
mile inland. Wc could have wished that o 
place so important had possessed more of mark 
or note. But nature had hero erected no monu¬ 
ment to denote the spot that she had chosen ns 
the centrq of one of her great and dark po^'ers. 
We had abundance of materials for building in 
the fragments of limestone that covered the 
beach, and wc therefore erected a cairn of some 
magnitude, under vvhich wc buried a canister 
containing a record of the interesting fact, only 
regretting that we had not the means of eon- 
structing a pyramid of more importance, and of 
strength sufficient to stand the assaults of time 
and of the Esquimaux.” The latitude of thi.« 
spot is 70° 5' 17", and its longitude 96''46' 45" 
west. The reader may remember that during 
his late arctic voyage in search of Sir John 
Franklin. Sir James Ros.s was extremely anx¬ 
ious to revi-it this interesting locality, which he 
was at one time not very distant from ; but 
which, fis the places of magnetic intensity are 
continually changing, he wotild no longer have 
found representing the north magnetic pole 
It is not a little remarkable that during Sir 
.lohn Rfiss’s voyage, Mr. Barlow, who had bech- 
long engaged investigating the laws of magnet¬ 
ism, had constniotcd a magnetical map, in which 
he laid down a point whicii ho described as that 
whore, in all probability, the dipping-needle 
would be perpendicular, and which is the very 
spot where. Sir James Ross ascertained the nortli 
magnetic pole to exist. 

But valuable and interesting as were thO' oh- 
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urvations made by navigators in difleront farts 
of the globe, yet philosophers began to perceive 
that, without some 'definite plan of proceeding, 
the mere multiplication of random observations 
made here and there at irregular periods was not 
the course most likely to* lead to desired results, 
and to make ns acquainted with the mysterious 
laws of magnetism. The establishment of na¬ 
tional observatories for the registration of mag- 
netical observations became absolutely neces¬ 
sary ; and the illustrious Humboldt, to whom 
every branch of science owes so much, gave the 
first impulse to this great undertaking. During 
the course of his memorable voyages and travels 
in various parts of the globe, the observation of 
tlie magnetic phenomena in all their particulars 
ocenpied a largo portion of his attention; and 
as tho commencement of any great work is al¬ 
ways an epoch of rare and lasting interest, wo 
shall give the philosopher’s own words on the 
subject; “ When tho first propo.sal to establish 
a .system of observatories forming a network of 
stations, all provided with similar instruments, 
was made by myself, I could hardly entertain 
the hope that 1 should actually live to sec the 
time when, thanks to tho united activity of ex¬ 
cellent physicists and astronomers, and especially 
to the munificent and persevering support of 
two governments—the Rn.s.sian and the British, 
both hemispheres should be covered with mag¬ 
netic observatories. In 1806 and 1807 my 
friend M. Altmanns and myself frequently ob¬ 
served the march of the declination needle at 
Berlin for five or six days and nights consecu¬ 
tively, from hour to hour, and often from half hour 
to half hour, particularly at the equinoxes and 
wlsticcs. I was persuaded that eontinqous un- 
int(yruptcd observations during several days and 
nights were preferable to detached observations 
oontinued during an interval of many months.’’ 

Political disturbances, always ruinous to tho 
calm rewarches of the man of science, for many 
years prevented Humboldt carrying his wishes 
into cfleet: and it was not until 1828 that he 
was enabled to erect a small observatory at 
Berlin, whose more immediate object was to 
institute a scries of simultaneous observations 
at concerted hours at Berlin, Paris, and Freiburg. 
In 1821) magnetic stations were established 
throughout Northern Asia, in connection with 
an expedition to that country which emanated 
from tho Russian government; and in 1832 M. 
Gauss, the illustrious founder of a general theory 
of terrc.strial magnetism, established a magnetic 
observatory at Gottingen, which was completed 
in 1834, and furnished with his ingenious in¬ 
struments. 

In 1836 Baron Humboldt addressed a long 
and highly-interesting letter to the Duke of 
Sussex, then president of tho Royal Society, 
urging the establishment of regular magnctical 
stations in tho British possessions in North 
America, Australia, the Capa of Good Hope, 
and between the tropics, not only for the ob¬ 
servation of the momentary perturbation.s of the 
needle, but also for that of its period leal and 


secular movements. This ^ppcal nobly 
responded to. 

The Royal Society, in conjunction with the 
Bnitish Association, called on government to 
advance tho necessary funds to establish mag¬ 
nctical observatories at Greenwich, and in variona 
parts of the British possessions; and in 1839-41) 
magnetioal establishments were in activity at St. 
Helena, tho Cape of Good Hope, Canada, and 
Van Diemen’s Land. The munificence of tiiT'' 
directors of the East India Company founded 
and furnished, at the request of the Royal So¬ 
ciety, magnetic observatories at Simla, Madras, 
Bombay, and Singapore, and the observations 
will be published in a similar form to those of tho 
British observatories. We will now briefly da- 
scribe the scheme of observations, and the man¬ 
ner of making them in the diflbrent observatories. 

Each observatory is supplied with three mtq^- 
netometers, or bars of magnetized steel, delicate¬ 
ly suspended by threads of raw silk, which 
measure the magnetioal declination, horizontal 
intensity, and vertical force—and such astronom¬ 
ical apparatus as is required for ascertaining tho 
time and the true meridian. To these have also 
been added in each case a most complete and 
perfect set of meteorological instruments, care¬ 
fully compal’ed with the standards in possession 
of the Royal Society, not only for tho purpo.se 
of aflbrding tho necessary corrections of tho 
magnetic observations, but also with a view to 
obtaining at each station, at very little q^ditional 
cost and trouble, a complete series of meteoro¬ 
logical observations. In order that the ob¬ 
servations may bo mode at tho same periods 
of time, it was resolved that tho mean tirns 
at Giittingen should be employed at all the 
stations, without any regard to the apparent 
times of day at tho stations themselves. Each 
day is supposed to bo divided into twelve equal 
portions of two hours each, commencing at all 
tho stations at tho same instants of absolute time, 
which are called the magnetic hours. At tho 
commencement of each period of two hours 
throughout tho day and night, with the excep¬ 
tion of Sundays, the magnetometers are observed, 
and tho meteorological instruments read oil', lis- 
dependently of these observations, others arc mado 
at stated periodical intervals every two minutes 
and a luilf during twenty-four hours. These are 
known by tho name of turn-day o’oservations.’’ 
Printed forms for registering the observations 
have been prepared with great care, in order 
that a complete form of registry may be pre¬ 
served—a point of great importance, when it n 
remembered that all tho observations mado at 
the diflbrent stations must eventually be reduced 
and analyzed. A singularly felicitous adapta¬ 
tion of photography has boon carried into efleol 
with the magnetometers. By means of mirrors 
attached to their arms, reflected light is cast on 
highly-scnsitivc photographic papbr wound round 
a cylinder moved by clockwork, and the slightest 
variation of the magnets is registered with the 
greatest accuracy. 

The period has not yet arrived for reaping 
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the fhiits of all th]? labor carried on in the mag¬ 
netic observatories at home and abroad, but 
already certain results have been deduced from 
the observations which are highly interesting. 
It appears that if the globe be divided into an 
seastern and a western hemisphere by a plane 
ooinciding with the meridians of 100° and 280°, 
the western hemisphere, or that comprising the 
Americas and the Paciftc Ocean, has a much 
higher magnetic intensity distributed generally 
over its surface than the eastern hemisphere, 
containing Europe and Africa, and the adjacent 
part of the Atlantic Ocean. The distiibution 
of the magnetic intensity in the inteAropical 
regions of the globe aiiords evidence of two 
governing magnetic centres in each hemisphere. 
The highest magnetic intensity which has been 
observed is more than twice as groat as the 
lowest. It bad long been known that in Europe 
the north end of a magnet suspended horizontally 
(meaning by the north end that which is directed 
toward the north) moves to the east from the 
night until between seven and eight o’clock in 
the morning, when an opposite movement com¬ 
mences, and the north end of the magnet moves 
to the west. Recent observations have shoam 
that a similar movement takes place at the same 
hours of local time in North America, and that 
it is general in the middle latitudes of the north¬ 
ern hemisphere; but to show the capricious 
nature of magnetism, it may be mentioned, that 
although in the southern portion of the globe the 
movement of the magnet in the contrary direc¬ 
tion is constant throughout the year, yet at St. 
Helena the jieculiar feature of the diurnal i.s, that 
during one half of the 3 'car the movement of the 
north end of the magnet corresponds in direc¬ 
tion with the movement which is taking place in 
the northern hemisphere, w’hile ip the other half 
of the year the direction corresponds with that 
which is taking place in the southern hemisphere. 

Another striking result of these investigations 
is the estimate of the total magnetic power of 
the earth as compared with a steel bar magnet¬ 
ised one pound in weight. This proportion is 
oalculatedas 8,464.000,000,000.000.000,000 to 
I, which, supposing the magnetic force uniformly 
distributed, will bo found to amount to about six 
such bars to every cubic yard of the earth’s sur¬ 
face- 

Thus measured,'ll wdll be seen how tremen¬ 
dously mysterious is the power of magncti.sm, 
snd how potent an influenoe it must possess 
over animate and inanimate nature! And not 
one of its least wonderful mysteries is its singu¬ 
lar exception to the character of stability and 
permanence. The configuration of our globe, 
the distribution of temperature in its interior, the 
tides and currents of the ocean, the general 
HXlPt Ci of winds, and the affections of climate— 
dl^these are appreciably constant. But mag- 
neltism, that subtle, undefinabio fluid, is perpetu¬ 
ally undergoing a change, and of so rapid a 
nature, that it becomes necessary to assume 
epochs, which ought not to be more than ten 
years apart, to which every observation should 


be Atluccd. The extreme importance of know¬ 
ing the exact amount of magnetic variation can 
scarcely be Overrated for maritime purposes; 
and the establishment of a complete magnetical 
theory, based on an extensive series of observa¬ 
tions, must be regarded as a desideratum by 
the first nautical country. 

The numerous magnetical surveys that have 
been made by our government, taken in con¬ 
junction with those in progress on the continent 
of Europe, and particularly in the Austrian 
dominions, give a full promise of the speedy 
realization of M. Humboldt’s wish, so earnestly 
expressed, that the materials of the first general 
magnetic map of the globe should be assembled; 
and even permit the anticipation, that the first 
normal epoch of such a mop will bo but little 
removed from the present year. 

[From Chambere’B Kdintmrgh Joum&l ] 

EARLY HISTORY OF THE USE OF 
COAL. 

ITUMINOUS matter, if not the carbonifer¬ 
ous system itself, exists abundantly on the 
banks of the Euphrates. In the basin of the 
Nile coal has been recently detected. It occurs 
sparingly in some of the states of Greece; and 
Theophrastus, in his '• History of Stones,” refers 
to mineral coal (lilhanthrax) being found in 
Liguria and in Elis, and u.scd by the .sniithB; 
the stones nre earthy, he adds, but kindle nnd 
burn like wood coals (the anthrax). But by 
none of the Oriental nations does it appear that 
the vast latent powers nnd virtues of the mineral 
were thus early discovered, .so as to render it 
an object of commerce or of geologicfil research. 
What the Romans termed lapit amprUtef. is 
generally understood to mean our canncl coal, 
which they used not os fuel, but in making 
toys, bracelets, and other ornaments; while 
their carbo, which Pliny dc.scribes ns vchementer 
perlucet, was simply the petroleum or najilitha, 
which issues so abundantly from all the tertiary 
deposits. Coal is found in Syria, and the term 
frequently occurs in the Sacred Writings. But 
there is no reference any where in the inspired 
record ns to digging or boring for the min<*ral 
—^no directions for its use—no instnirtinns ns 
to its coastitiiting a portion of the promised 
treasures tif the land. In their burnt-odcriiigs, 
wood appears uniformly to have been cmpliq-cd; 
in Lc\iticus, the term is used as synonymous 
with fire, where it is said that “ the priests shall 
lay the parts in order upon the wood’’—that is, 
on tlic fire which is upon the altar. And in the 
same manner for all domestio purposes, wootl 
and charcoal were invariably made uso of. 
Doulitle.ss the ancient Hebrews would bo ac¬ 
quainted with natural coal, as in the mcNintains 
of Lebanon, whither they continually resorted 
for their timber, scams of eoal near Boirout 
were .seen to protrude through the superincum¬ 
bent strata in various directions. Still there ars 
no traces of pits or excavations into tiic rock to 
show that they duly apprcciaUd ..lo extenaand 
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uses of the article. For many reas^is it 

would seem that, among modern nations, the 
primitive Britons >^cro the hrst to avail them¬ 
selves of the valuable combustible. The word 
by which it is designated is not of Saxon, but 
of British extraction, and is still employed to 
this day by the Irish, in their form of o-gual, 
and in that of kotan by the Cornish. In York¬ 
shire, stone hammers and hatchets have been 
found in old mines, showing that the early 
Britons worked coals before the invasion of the 
Romans. Manchester, which has risen upon 
the very ashes of the mineral, and grown to all 
its wealth and greatness under the iiiiluonce of 
its heat and light, next claims the merit of the 
discovery. Portions of coal have been found 
under, or imbedded in the sand of a Roman 
way, excavated some years ago for the con- 
Etrnction of a house, and which at tlic time 
were ingeniously conjectured by the local anti¬ 
quaries to have been collected for the use of the 
garri.soii stationed on the route of these warlike 
invaders at Manccnion, or the Place of Tents 
Certain it is that fragments of coal are being 
constunily. In the district, wa.sbed out and 
brought down by the Mcdlock and bther streams, 
which break from the mountains through the 
coal strata. The attention of the inhabitants 
would in this way be the more early and readily 
attracted by the glistening substance. Never¬ 
theless, for long after, coal was but little valued 
or aiipreciated, turf and wowl being the com¬ 
mon articles of consumption throughout the 
country. About the middle of the ninth cent- 
ury, u grant of land was made by the Abbey 
ol Pctcrliorongh, under the restriction of certain | 
paynicnts in kind to the monastery, among which 
ar^ specified sixty carts of wood, and as show¬ 
ing their eumparative worth, only twelve carts 
of pit coal. Toward the end of the thirteenth 
century, Newcastle is said to have traded in the 


domestic rule at Dunfermline, coals were worked 
in the year 1291—at Dysan; and other places 
along the Fife coast, about half a century later 
—and generally in the fourteenth and (il'toonth 
centuries the inhabitants were assessed in coals 
to the churches and chapels, which, after thp 
Reformation, have ^till continued to be paid in 
many parishes. Boethius records that in bis 
time the inhabitants of Fife and the Lothians 
dug “a black stone,” which, when kindl'eu,- 
gavo out a heat sufficient to melt iron.— Rev. 
Dr. .dnderson’s Course oj Creation. 

• JENNY LIND. 

BT FRESniKA BREMER. 

HERE was once a poor and plain little girl 
dwelling in a little room in Stockholm, the 
capital of Sweden. She was a poor little girl 
indeed, then; she was lonely and neglected, 
and would have been very unhappy, deprived 
of the kindness and care so necessary to a child, 
if it had not been for a peculiar gift. The little 
girl had a fine voice, and in her loneliness, in 
trouble or in sorrow*, she consoled herself by 
singing. In fuel she sang to all she did; at 
her work, at her play, running or resting, she 
always saAg. 

The woman who had her in care went out 
to work daring the day, and used to lock in the 
little girl, who had nothing to enliven her soli¬ 
tude but the company of a cat. Thq little girl 
played with her cat and sang. Once she sat 
by the ojten w’indow and stroked her cal and 
sang, when a lady passed by. She heard the 
voice and looked up and saw the little singer. 
She asked the child several questions, went 
away, and came back several days later, foU 
lowed by ai^ old music master, whose name 
was Crelius. He tried the little girl's musical 
ear and voice, and was astonished. He took 


article, and by a charter of Henry HI., of date | her to the director of the Royal 0|>era of btock- 
1284, a heen.se is granted to the burgesses to j boltii, then a Count Puhe, whose truly generous 
dig fur the mineral. About this period, coals and kind heart was concealed by rough speech 
fur the first time began to be imported into { and a morbid temper. Civlius introduced his 
London, but were made u.-.e of only by smiths, ; little pupil to the count, and asked him to eti- 
brewers, dyers, and other arti.saiis, when, in ] gage her as “c/trr for the opera.” “lou ask 
conacipicnce of the smoke being regarded as [ a foolish thing!” said the count, grnfflt', looking 
very injiirTons to the public health, paiiiamcnt | disdainfully down on the ptxir little girl. ‘‘What 
petitioned the king. Edward I., to pruhihii the I shall we do with that ugly thing V sf* w’hat 
burning of coal, on the ground of being an in- feet she has ? And then her face t>lie will 
tolerable nuisance. A proclamation was grant- never be presentable. No, w'o can not take 
ed, conformable to the prayer of the petition; her. Away with her!” 

and the most severe inquisitorial measures were The music master insisted, almost indignant- 
adopted to restrict or altogether abolish the use i ly, “Well,” exclaimed he at last, ‘‘if you 
of the combustible, by fine, imprisonment, and will not take her, poor as I am, I will take her 
dcstiuelion of the furnaces and workshops! myself, and have her educated for the scene; 
They were again brought into common use in such another ear as she has for music is not to 
llio time of Charles 1., and have continued to be found in the world ! ’ 

increase steadily with the extension of the arts The count relented. The little gitl was at 
and manufaoturos, and the advancing tide of last admitted into the school for eleocs, at the 
population, till now, in the metropolis and sub- Opera, and with some difficulty a simple gown 
■rbs, coals are annually consumed to the amount of black bombazine w*as procured for her. Tha 
of idHiiit three million of tons. The u.se of coal care of her musical education \vas left to an 
in Scvtiliind seems to bo connected with the rise able master, Mr. Albert Breg, director of the 
ofrilic monasteries. Under the regime of song school of the Opera. 
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Some years later, at a comedy given by the 
i&fitt of the theatt^, several persons were struck 
by the spirit and life with which a very young 
fleoe acted the part of a beggar-girl in the 
play. Lovers of genial nature were charmed, 
pedants almost frightened. It was our poor 
little girl, who had made her first appearance, 
now about fourteen years of age, frolicksome 
and full of fun as a child. 

few years still later, a young debutante 
was to sing fur the first time before the public 
in Weber's Freischutz. At the rehearsal pre¬ 
ceding the representation of the evening, she 
sang in a manner which made the members of 
the orchestra at once lay down their in.struments 
to clap their hands in rapturous applause. It 
was our poor, plain little girl here again, who 
now had grown up and was to appear before 
the public in the role of Agatha. I saw her 
at the evening representation. She was then 
in the prime of youth, fresh, bright, and serene 
as a morning in May—^pcrfect in form—^her 
hands and her arms peculiarly graceful—and 
lovely in her whole appearance, through the 
espression of her countenance, and the noble 
simplicity and calmness of her manners. In 
fact she was ch.arming. We saw not an actress, 
but a young girl full of natural geniality and 
grace. She seemed to more, speak, and sing 
without effort or art. All was nature and har¬ 
mony. Her song was distinguished especially 
by its pijrity, and the power of soul which 
seemed to swell in her tones. Her ‘‘ mezzo 
voice” was delightful. In the night scene 
where Agatha, seeing her lover come, breathes 
Jut her joy in rapturous song, our young singer 
on turning from the window, at the back of the 
theatre, to the .spectators again, was pale for 
joy. And in that pale joyousnoss,shc sang with 
a burst of outflowing love and life that called' 
forth, not the mirth, but the tears of the auditors. I 

From this time she was the declared favorite | 
of the Swedish public, whose musical tastes i 
and knowledge arc said not to be surpassed. i 
And, year after year, she continued so, though, ; 
after a time, her voice, being overstrained, lost 
somewhat of its freshne.ss. and the public being j 
satiated, no more crowded the house when she ■ 
was singing. Still, at that time, she could be ! 
heard singing and playing more delightfully [ 
than ever in Paminsft(in Zauherflotc) or in Anna ! 
Bolena, though the opera was alrao>.t deserted. 
She evidently sang for the pleasure of the song. 

By that lime sho went to take lessons of j 
Garcia, in Paris, and so give the flnishing touch 
to her musical education. There she acquired 
that warble in which she is said to have been 
equalled by no singer, and which could be com¬ 
pared only to that of the soaring and warbling 
iarky^df the lark had a soul. 

Akdl then the young girl went abroad and 
sangmn foreign shores and to foreign people. 
S he charmed Denmark, she charmed Germany, 
she charmed England. Sho was caressed and 
•Kirted every where, even to adulation. At 
the courts of kings, the houses of the great and 


noble, she was feasted as one of the grandees of 
nature and art. She was covered with laurels 
and jewels. - But friends wrote of her, “ In the 
midst of these splendors she only thinks of her Swe¬ 
den, and yearns for her friends and her people.” 

One dusky October bight, crowds of people 
(the most part, by their dress, seemed to belong 
to the upper classes of society) thronged on the 
shore of the Baltic harbor at Stockholm. All 
looked toward the sea. There was a rumor of 
expectance and pleasure. Hours passed away, 

I and the crowds still gathered, and waited and 
looked out eagerly toward the sea. At length 
a brilliant rocket rose joyfull)', far out at the 
entrance of the harbor, and was greeted with a 
general buzz on the shore. 

“ There she comes! there she is!” A largo 
steamer now came whelming on its triumphant 
way through the flocks of ships and boats lying 
in the harbor, toward the shore of the “ Skepps- 
bero.” Flashing rockets marked its way in the 
dark as it advanced. The crowds on flic shore 
pressed forward as if to meet it. Now the 
leviathan of the waters was heard thundering 
nearer and nearer; now it relented, now again 
pushed on, foaming and splashing; now it lay still. 
And, there on the front of the deck, was seen 
by the light of lamps and rockets, a pale, grace¬ 
ful young woman, her eyes brilliant with tears, 
and lips radiant with smiles, waving her hnnd- 
kerchief to her friends and countrymen on shore. 

It was she again—our poor, plain, neglected 
little girl of former days—who now came back 
in triumph to her fatiicrland. But no more 
poor, no more plain, no more neglected. She 
had liecomc rich; she had in her slender person 
the power to charm and inspire mnltitiidcs. 

Some days later, we read in the papers of 
Stockholm, an address to the public written by 
the beloved singer, statins, with noble simplicity, 
that “ as .she once more had the happiness to be 
in her native land, she would be glad to sing 
again to her countrymen, and that the income 
of the optjra.s in which she was this season to 
appear, would he devoted to raise a fund for a 
school where ileves for the theatre would bo 
educated to virtue and knowledge.” The in¬ 
telligence M’as received as it deserved, and of 
course the Opera was crowded every night the 
beloved singer sang there. The first time she 
again appeared in Snmnamhula (one of her 
favorite roles), the public, after the curtain was 
dropped, called her back with great enthusiasm, 
and received her, when she appeared, with a 
roar of hurrahs. In the midst of the burst of 
applause a clear and melodious warbling was 
heard. The hurrahs were hushed instantly. 
And we saw the lovely singer standing with her 
arras .slightly extended, somewhat bowing for¬ 
ward, graceful as a bird on its branch warbling, 
warbling as no bird ever did, from note to note 
—and on every one a clear, strong, soaring 
warble—until she fell into the retournelle of hdt 
last song, and again sang that joyful and touch¬ 
ing strain, 

“ No thought can conceive how I feel at my heart* 
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[From Blackwood'i Edlnbargh Magazine.] ^ 

MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN EN- 
GLISH LIFE. 

B1 PTSISTKAT^S CAXTON. 

Book I.— Initiai. Chaptss ; showjno bow Mk Novel 
CAME to be WWTTEN. 

S CENE, the Hall in Uncle Jloland's Toieer/ 
Time, night; Season, winter. 

5Ir. Caxton is seated before a great gco- 
graphieal globe, which ho is turning round 
leisurely, and “for his own recreation,” as, ac¬ 
cording to Sir Thomas Browne, a philosopher 
•hould turn round the orb, of which that globe 
professes to be the representation and effigies. 
My mother having just adorned a very small 
frock with a very smart braid, is holding it out 
at arm's length, the more to admire the effect. 
Blanche, thnugb leaning both hands on my 
mother’s .shoulder, is not regarding the frock, 
but glances toward Pisistkatus, who, seated 
near the fire leaning back in his chair, and his 
head bent over his breast, seems jp a very bod 
humor. Uncle Roland, who has become a great 
novel reader, is deep in the mysteries of some 
fascinating Third Volume. Mr. Squills has 
brought The Timee in his pocket fur his own 
sQccial profit and delectation, and is now bend¬ 
ing his brows over “the state of the money 
market’" in great doubt whether railway shares 
cun jiossihly fall lower. For Mr. Squills, happy 
man! has large savings, and docs not know 
what to do with his money; or, to use his own 
phrase, “ how to buy in at the cheapest, in order 
to «cll out at the dearest.” 

Jlr. Caxion, musingly.—“ It must have been 
a monstrous lung journey. It would be some¬ 
where hereabouts, I take it, that they would 
sjdit off.” 

My Mother, mechanically, and in order to 
show Austin that she paid him the eempliment 
of attending to his remarks.—“Who split off 
my dear 

“ Bless me, Kitty,” said ray father, in great 
admiration, “you ask just the question which it 
is most difficult to answer. An ingenious spec¬ 
ulator on races contends that the Danes, whoso 
descendants make the chief part of our northern 
population (and, indeed, if his hypo'thesis could 
be correct, wo must suppose all the ancient 
worshipers of Odin), are of the same origin as 
the Etrurians. And why, Kitty? I just ask 
you, why ?” 

My mother shook her head thoughtfully, 
and turned the frock to tho other side of the 
light. 

“ Because, forsooth,” cried my father, cxplod- 
ipg—“ because the Etrurians called their gods 
‘ tho .^.sar,’ and the Scandinavians called theirs 
tho A'lsir, or Aser 1 And where do you think 
b»puts their cradle?” 


“ Cradle I” said my mother, dreamily; “ it 
must be in the nursery.” ' 

Mr. Caxton. —“ Exactly—^in the nursery of 
the human race—just here,” and my father 
pointed to the globe; “bounded, yon see, by 
the River Hdys, and in that region which, tak^ 
ing its name from Ees, or As (a word designa¬ 
ting light or fire), has been immeraorially called 
Mia. Now, Kitty, from Ees or As, our ethno- 
logical speculator would derive not only Asia, 
tho land, but iEser or Aser, its primitive inhab¬ 
itants. Hence, he supposes the origin of the 
Etruriaps, and tho Scandinavians. But, if we 
give him so much, we must give him more, and 
deduce from the same origin the Esof the Celt, 
and tho Ized of the Persian, and—what wdll be 
of more use to him, I dare say, poor man, than 
all the rest put together—tho Ms of tho Ro¬ 
mans, that is, tho God of Copper-Money—a very 
powerful household god ho is to this day!” 

My mother looked musingly at her frock, as 
if she were taking my father’s proposition into 
serious consideration. 

“ So, perhaps,” resumed my father, “ and not 
unconformabiy with sacred records, from one 
great parejit horde came all these various tribes, 
carrying with them the name of their beloved 
Asia; and whether they wandered north, south, 
or west, exalting their own emphatic designa¬ 
tion of ‘ Children of the Land of Light ’ into the 
title of gods. And to think (added jVfr. Caxton 
pathetically, gazing upon that speck in the 
globe on which his forefinger rested), to think 
how little they changed for tho better when 
they got to the Don, or entangled their rafts 
amidst tho icebergs of the Baltic—so comforta¬ 
bly off as theii were here, if they could but have 
staid quiet 1” 

“ And why the deuce could not they ?” asked 
Mr. Squills. 

“ Pressure of population, and not enough to 
live upon, I suppose,” said my father. 

PisisTRAXUs, sulkily.—“More probably they 
did away with the Corn Laws, sir.” 

“Papas!” quoth my father, “that throws a 
new light on tho subject.” 

PisisTRATUS, full of bis grievances, and not 
caring three straws about the origin of tho 
Scandinavians—“ I know that if wo are to lose 
£500 every year on a farm which we hold rent- 
free, and which the best judges allow to be a 
perfect model for tho whole country, we hatl 
better make haste, and turn iEsar, or Aser, or 
whateverVou them, and fix a settlement on 
the property of other nations, otherwise, I sus-' 
pect, our probable settlement will be on the 
parish.” 

Mr. Squills, who, it must bo remembered, 
is an onthn-siastic free-trader—“ You have only 
got to put more capital on the land.” 

PusisTRATUs.—“ Well, Mr. Squills, as you 
think so well of that investment, put your capi- 
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tal on it. I promise that you shall have every 
shilling of profit.”*'^ 

Mr. Squills, hastily retreating behind The 
Thnet —“ I don’t think the Great Western can 
Ikll any lower: though it » hazardous—can 
hut venture a few hundreds—” 

PisisTiiATus.—“ On our land, Squills ? Thank 
you.” 

^_Mr. Squills. —“No, no—any thing but that 
' —on the Great Western.” 

Pisistratus relapses into gloom. Blanche 
steals up cnaxingly, and gets snubbed for her 
pains. • 

A pause. . 

Mr. Caxton. —“ There are two golden rules 
of life; one relates to the mind, and the other to 
the pockets. The first is—If our thoughts get 
into a low, nervous, aguish condition, we should 
make them change the air; the second is com¬ 
prised in the proverb, ‘ it is good to have two 
strings to one’s bow.’ Therefore, Pisistratus, I 
tell you what you must do—^write a book!” 

Pisistratus. —“ Write a book!—Against the 
abolition of the Corn Laws ? Faith, sir, the 
mischief’s done. It takes a much better pen 
than mine to write down an act of Parliament.” 

Mr. Caxto.v. —“ I only said, ‘ Write a book.’ 
All the rest is the addition of your own headlong 
imagination.” 

Pisistratus, 'vith the recollection of the great 
book rising before him—“Indeed, sir, I should 
think that that would just finish us 1” 

Mr. Caxtox, not seeming to heed the inter¬ 
ruption—“ A book that will sell! A book that 
will prop up the fall of prices! A book that 
will distract j'our mind from its dismal appre¬ 
hensions, and restore your affettion to your 
species, and your hopes in the ultimate triumph 
of .sound principles—by the sight of a favorable 
balance at the end of the yearly accounts. It is 
astonishing what a difference that little circum¬ 
stance makes in our views of things in general. 
I remember when the bank, in which Squills had 
incautiously left £1000, broke; one remarkably 
healthy year, that he became a great alarmist, 
and said that the country was on the verge of 
ruin; whereas, you see now, when, thanks to a 
long succession of lickly seasons, he has a sur¬ 
plus capital to risk in the Great Western—he is 
firmly persuaded that England was never in so 
prosperous a condition.” 

Mr. Squills, rather sullenly.—“ Pooh, pooh.” 

Mr. Caxtos.—“ Write a book, my son- 
write a book. Need I tell you that Money or 
Moneta, according to Hyginus, was the mother 
of the Muses? Write a book.” 

UtASCHE and my Mother, in full chorus.— 
“OT^e^ Sisty—a book—a book I you must 
write aliook!” 

“I am sure,” quoth my Uncle Roland, slam- 
minjr down the volume he hod just concluded, 
^Mreould write a devilish deal better book than 


this!, and how I come to read such trash, night 
after night, is more than 1 could possibly explain 
to the satisfaction of any intelligent jury, if I 
were put into a witness-box, and examined in 
the mildest manner by my own counsel.” 

Mr. Caxton. —“ You see that Roland tells ns 
exactly what sort of a book it shall be.” 

Pi.^istratus.— “ Trash, sir ?” 

Mr. Caxton. —“ No—that is not necessarily 
trash—but a book of that class which, whether 
trash or not, people can't help reading. Novels 
have become a necessity of the age. You must 
write a novel.” 

Pisistratus, flattered, but dubious. — “A 
novel! But every subject on which novels can 
be written is preoccupied. There are novels 
on low life, novels of high life, military novels, 
naval novels, novels philosophical, novels relig¬ 
ious, novels historical, novels descriptive of India, 
the Colonies, Ancient Rome, and the Egyptian 
Pyramids. From what bird, wild eagle, or 
barn-door fowl, can I 

‘Pluck one unwearied plume from Fancy’s wing?'” 

Mr. C.vxTON, after a little thought.—“ You 
remember the story which Trevanion (I beg his 
pardon. Lord Ulswatcr) told us the other night. 
That gives you something of the romance ol 
real life for your plot—puts you chiefly among 
scenes with which you arc familiar, and fur¬ 
nishes you with characters which have been 
very sparingly dealt with since the time ot 
Fielding. You can give us the country squire, 
as you remember him in your youth: it is a 
specimen of a race worth preserving—the old 
idiosyncrasies of which arc rapidly dying ofF^as 
the railways bring Norfolk and Yorkshire with¬ 
in easy reach of the manners of London. Yon 
can give us the old-fashioned parson, as in all 
essentials he may yet be found—but before you 
had to drag him out of the gi cat Piiseyite .sec- 
tarian bog; and, for the rest, I really' think that 
while, as I am told, many popular writers arc 
doing their best, especially in France, and per¬ 
haps a little in England, to set class against 
class, and pick iqi every stone in the kennel to 
shy at a gentleman with a good coat on hi.s 
back, something useful might be done by a few 
good humored sketches of those innocent crimi¬ 
nals a little better off than their neighbors, 
whom, however wo dislike them, I take it for 
granted wc shall have to endure, in one shape 
or another, as long as civilization exists; and 
they seem, on the whole, as good in their pres¬ 
ent shape, as we are likely to get, shake tbo 
dice-box of society how wc will.” 

Pisistratus. —“Very well said, sir; hut this 
rural country gentleman life is not so new as 
you think. There’s Washington Irving—” '■ 

Mr. Caxio.v. —“ Charming—but rather the 
manners of the last century than this. You may 
I as well cite Addison and Sir Roger de Coverley’.” 
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PisisTRATUs.—“ Tremaine and De Vere.'^ 

Mr. Caxton.—“ Nothing can b« more grace¬ 
ful, nor more unlike what I mean. The Pales 
and Terminus 1 wish you to put up in the fields 
are familiar images, that you may cut out of 
an oak tree—not beauflful marble statues, on 
jjorphyry pedestals twenty feet high.” 

PisisTiiATUs.—“ Miss Austin; Mrs. Gore in 
her masterpiece of Mrs. ^rmytage; Mrs. Marsh, 
too; and then (for Scottish manners) Miss Per¬ 
rier!" 

Mr. Cax'J’on, growing cross.—“ Oh, if you 
can nut treat on bucolics but what you must hear 
some Virgil or other cry ‘ Stop thief!’ you de¬ 
serve to be tossed by one of your own ‘ short¬ 
horns.’ (Still more contemptuously)—^I am sure 
1 don’t know why we spend so much money on 
sending our sons to school to learn Latin, when 
that Anachronism c>f yours, Mrs. Caxton, can’t 
even construe a lino and a half of Phmdrus. 
Phmdrus, Mrs. Caxton—a book which is in 
Latin what Goody Two Shoes is in the vernac¬ 
ular !” 

Mrs. Caxtox, alarmed and indignant.—“Fie, 
Austin I 1 am sure you can construe Phasdras, 
dear!"’ 

Pi.sistratus prudently preserves silence. 

Mr. Caxton. —“ I'll try him— 

, ‘ Suit cuique quum sit anirai cogitaUo 

(iolorqur prupriua.’ 

What does that mean ?” 

PjsisTRA'rrs. smiling.—“That every man has 
some coloring matter within him, to give his 
own tinge to—” 

“ His own novel,” interrupted my father! 
“ Sontentus peragis.” 

During the latter part of this dialogue, 
Blanche had sewn together three quires of the 
best Bath paper, and she now placed them on a 
little table before me, with her own inkstand 
and steel p<*n. 

My mother put her finger to her lip, and said, 
“Hash !” my father returned to the cradle of 
the iE.sar ; Captain Roland leant his cheek on 
his hand, and gazed abstractedly on the fire: 
Mr. Squills fell into a placid doze; and, after 
three sighs that would have melted a heart of 
stone, I rushed into—M y Noveu. 

CHAPTER II. 

“Theke ha-s never been occasion to use them 
since I’ve been in the parish,” said Parson Date. 

“What docs that prove?” quoth the Squire, 
sharply, and looking the Parson full in the face. 

“ Prove 1” repeated Mr. Dale—with a smile 
of benign, yet too conscious superiority—“ What 
docs experience prove?” 

• “That your forefathers were great block¬ 
heads, and that their descendant is not a whit 
the wiser.” 

•“ Squire,” replied the Parson, “although that 


is a melancholy conclusion, yet if you mean it 
to apply universally, and n&t to the family of 
the Dales in particular, it is not one which my 
candor ns a reasoner, and my humility as a 
mortal, will permit me to challenge.” 

“ I defy you.” said Mr. Hazeldcan, triumph* 
antly. “ But to stick to the subject, which it is 
monstrous hard to do when one talks with a 
parson, I only just ask you to look yonder, .and 
toll me on your conscience—I don’t even say ns 
a parson, but as a parishioner—^whether you 
ever saw a more disreputable spectacle ?” 

While ho spoke, the Squire, leaning heavily 
on the Parson’s left shoulder, extended his cane 
in a line parallel with the right eye of that dis¬ 
putatious eccle.siastic, so that ho might guide 
the organ of sight to the object he had thus un- 
fiatteringly described. 

“ I confess,” said the Parson, “ that, regard¬ 
ed by the eye of the senses, it is a thing that in 
its best day had small pretensions to beauty, 
and is not elevated into the picturesque even by 
neglect and decay. But, my friend, regarded 
by the eye of the inner man—of the rural phi¬ 
losopher and parochial legislator—^I say it is by 
neglect aad decay that it is rendered a very 
pleasing feature in what I may call ‘ the moral 
topography of a parish.’ ” 

The Squire looked at the Parson as if he 
could have beaten him; and indeed, regarding 
the object in dispute not only with i^e eye of 
the outer man, but the eye of law and order, the 
eye of a country gentleman and a justice of the 
peace, the spectacle was scandalously disreput¬ 
able. It was moss-grown; it wa.*! worm-eaten ; 
it was broken right in the middle; through its 
four sockctle«.s eyes, neighbored by the nettle, 
peered the thistle :—the thistle !—a forest of 
thistles!—^and, to complete the degradation of 
the whole, those thistles had attracted the don¬ 
key of an itinerant tinker; and the irreverent 
animal was in the ver}' act of taking his lunch¬ 
eon out of the eyes and jows of— The Parish 
Stocks. 

The Squire looked as if he could have beaten 
the Parson; but as he was not without some 
slight command of temper, and n substitute tvas 
luckily at hand, he gulped down his resentment 
and made a rush—at the donkey! 

Now the donke)' was hampered by a rope to 
its forefeet, to the which was attached a billet 
of wood called technically “a clog,” so that it 
had no fair chance of escape from the assault its 
sacrilegious luncheon had justly provoked. But, 
the ass turning round with unusual nimbicness 
at the first stroke of the cane, the Squire caught 
his foot in the rope, and went head over heels 
among the thistles. The donkey gravely bent 
down, and thrice smelt or sniffed its prostrate 
foe; then, having convinced itself that it had 
nothing farther to apprehend for the present, 
and very willing to make the best of the le- 
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prieve, aocoi’ding to the poetical admooition, 
“ Gather your rosebuds while you may,” it crop¬ 
ped a thistle in full bloom, close to the ear of 
the Squire; so close indeed, that the Parson 
thought the ear was gone; and with the more 
probability, inasmuch as the Squire, feeling the 
warm breath of the creature, bellowed out with 
all the force of lungs accustomed to give a View- 
! 

“Bless me, is it gone?” said the Parson, 
thrusting his person between the ass and the 
squire. 

“ Zounds and the devil!” cried the fquire, 
rubbing himself as he rose to his feet. 

“Hush,” said the parson gently “What a 
horrible oath!” 

“ Horrible oath I If you had my nankeens on,” 
said the Squire, still rubbing himself, “ and had 
fallen into a thicket of thistles with a donkey’s 
teeth within an inch of your ear I” 

“ It is not gone—then ?” interrupted the Par¬ 
son. 

“No—that is, I think not,” said the Squire 
dubiously; and bo clapped his hand to the orgqn 
in question. “ No! it is not gone!” 

“Thank Heaven !” said the good Clergyman 
kindly. 

“Hum,” growled the Squire, who was now 
once more engaged in rubbing himself. “ Thank 
Heaven indeed, when I am us full of thorns as a 
[Kircupine! I should just like to know what use 
thistles are in the world.” 

“For donkeys to eat, if you will let them. 
Squire,” answered the Parson. 

“Ugh, you beast!” cried Mr. Hazeldean, all 
his wrath reawakened, w’hether by the reference 
to the donkey species, or bis inabiAity to reply to 
the Parson, or perhaps by some sudden prick too 
.sharp fur humanity—especially humanity in nan¬ 
keens—to endure without kicking; “ Ugh, you 
beast!” he exclaimed, shaking his cane at the 
donkey, who, at the interposition of the Parson, 
had respectfully recoiled a few paces, and now 
stood switching its thin tail, and trying vainly 
to lift one of its fore legs—for the flies teased 
it. 

“Poor thing!” said the Parson pityingly. 
“ See, it has a rati( place on the shoulder, and 
the flies have found out the sore.” 

“I am devilish glad to hear it,” said the 
Squire vindictively. 

“Fie, fie!” 

“ It is very well to say ‘ Fie, fie.’ It was not 
you who fell among the thistles. What’s the 
man about now, I wonder ?” 

The Parson had walked toward a chestnut tree 
that stood on the village green—he broke off" a 
bough—-returned to ihe donkey—whisked away 
the flies, and then tenderly placed the broad 
leavu over the .sore, as a protectimi from the 
8w#tms. The donkey turned round its bead, 
aad looked at him with mild wonder. 


'Y. would bet a shilling,” said the Parson, 
softly, “ that this is the flrst act of kindness thou 
bast met'with this many a day. And slight 
enough it is, Heaven knows.” 

With that the Parson put his hand into bis 
pocket, and drew out &n apple. It was a fine 
largo rosc-cheeked apple: one of the last win¬ 
ter’s store, from the celebrated tree in the par¬ 
sonage garden, and bo was taking it os a present 
to a little boy in the village who bad notably dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Sunday school. “ Nay, 
in common justice, Lenny Fairfield should have 
the preference,” muttered the Parson. The ass 
pricked up one of its cars, and advanced its heati 
timidly. “ But Lenny Fairfield would be as much 
pleased with twopence: and what could two¬ 
pence do to thee ?” The ass's nose now touch¬ 
ed the apple. “ Take it in the name of Charity,” 
quoth the Parson, “ Justice is accustomed to be 
served last.” And the ass took the apple. 
“How had you the heart?” said the Parson, 
pointing to the Stjuirc’s cane. 

The ass stopped munching, and looked askant 
at the Squire. 

“Pooh! eat on; he'll not bent thee now!’’ 

“No,’’ said the Squire apologetically. “ But, 
after all, he is not an Ass of the Parish; ho is a 
vagrant, and he ought to be pounded. But the 
pound is in as bad a state as the stocks, thanks 
to your new-fashioned doctrines.” 

“ Ncw-fa.sliioncd!’’ cried the Parson almost 
indignantly, for ho had a great disdain of new 
fashions. “ They are as old os Christianity; 
na}', as old as Paradise, which yon will observe 
is derived from a Greek, or rather a Persian 
word, and nicaii.s something more than 
den,” corresponding (pursued the Parson rath¬ 
er pedantically) with the Latin vivarium —viz. 
grove or park full of innocent diimli creatures. 
Depend on it, donkeys were allowed to eat 
thistles there.” 

“ Very jiossibly,’’ said the Squiro drily. “ But 
Hazeldean, though a very pretty village, is not 
Paradise. The stocks shall lie mended to-mor¬ 
row—ay, and the pound too—and tho next don¬ 
key found trespassing shall go into it, as sure as 
my name’s Hazeldean.” 

“ Then,” said tho Parson gravely, “I can only 
hope that the next parish may not follow your 
example; or that you and I may never bo caught 
straying!’’ 


CHAPTER III. 

Pabsox Dale and Squire Hazeldean parted 
compaiiv; the latter to inspect his sheep, the 
former to visit some of his parishioners, inelud- 
ing Lenny Fairfield, whom the donkey hod de¬ 
frauded of his apple. 

Lenny Fairfield was sure to be in the way, for 
his mother rented a few acres of grass land from 
tho Squire, and it was now hay-time. And 
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Leonard, commonly called Lonny, was an tnly 
son, and his mother a widow. The cottage 
stood apart, and somewhat remote, in one of 
the many nooks of the long green village lane. 
And a thoroughly English cottage it was—three 
centuries old at least; v^ith walls of rubblo let 
into oak frames, and duly whitewashed every 
summer, a thatched roof, small panes of glass, 
and an old doorway raised from the ground by 
two steps. There was about this little dwelling 
all the homely rustic elegance which peasant 
life admits of; a honeysuckle was trained over 
the door; a few flower-pots were placed on the 
window-sills; the small plot of ground in front 
of the hon.se was kept with great neatness, and 
oven taste; some large rough stones on either 
side the little path having been formed into a 
sort of rock work, with creepers that were now 
in flower; and the potato-ground was screened 
from the eye by sweet peas and lupine. Simple 
olegauce all this, it is true; but how well it 
speaks fur peasant and landlord, when you see 
that the jtcasant is fond of his home, and has 
suinc spare time and heart to bestq^w upon mere 
embellishment. Such a peasant is sure to bo a 
bad customer to the ale-house, and a safe neigh¬ 
bor to the Squire’s preserves. All honor and 
praise to him, except a small tax upon both, 
wjiich is duo to the landlord! 

Such sights were as pleasant to the Parson as 
(he most beautiful landscapes of Italy can be to 
tlic dilettante. Me pau.sed a moment at the 
wicket to look around him, and distended his 
nostrils loluptuously to inhale the smell of the 
sweet peas, mixed with that of the new-mown 
haji in the fields behind, which a slight breeze 
bore to him. He then moved on, carefully 
scraped liis shoes, clean and well poli.slied as 
they were—for Mr. Dale was rather a beau in 
his own clerical way—on the scraper without 
the door, and lilted the latch. 

Your virtuoso looks with artisticalslelight on 
the figure of some nymph painted on an Etrus¬ 
can vase, engaged in pouring out the juice of 
the grape from her classic urn. And the Par¬ 
son felt as harmless, if not as elegant a pleas¬ 
ure, in contemplating Widow Fairllold brim¬ 
ming high a glittering can, which she designed 
for the refreshment of the thirsty hay-makers. 

Mrs. Fairfield was a middle-aged, tidy woman, 
with that alert precision of movement which 
eeems to come from an active orderly mind; 
and as she now turned her head briskly at tlio 
sound of the Parson’s footsteps, she showed a 
countenance prepossessing, though not hand¬ 
some—a countenance from which a pleasant 
hearty smile, breaking forth at that moment 
cUiiccd some lines that, in repose, spoke “of 
^rrows, hut of sorrows pastand her check, 
paler than is common to the complexions even 
of the fair sex, when born and bred amidst a 
rival population, might have favored the guess 
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that the earlier part of her life had been spent 
in the languid air and ‘ withinSjoors’ occupation 
of a town. 

“Never mind me,” said the Parson, as 
Mrs. Fairfield dropped her quick courtesy, and 
smoothed her apron; if you are going into the, 
hayfield, I will go with you; I have some thing 
to say to Lenny—an excellent boy.” 

Widow. —“Well, sir, and you are kind, to 
say to it—but he is.” 

Paksox. —“He reads uncommonly well, ho 
writes tolerably; ho is the best lad in the whole 
school his catechism and in the Bible lessons; 
and I assure you, when I see his face at church, 
looking up so attentitfely, I fancy that I shall 
read my sermon all the better for such a list¬ 
ener!” 

Widow, wiping her eyes with the corner of 
her apron.—“’Deed, sir, when my poor Mark 
died, 1 never thought I could have lived on as I 
have done. But that boy is so kind and good, 
that when I look at him sitting there in dear 
Mark's chair, and remember bow Mark loved 
him, and all he used to say to me about him, I 
feci somehow' or other as if my goodman smiled 
on me, an^ would rather I was not with him 
yet, till the lad had grown up, and did not want 
mo any more.” 

Pahsox, looking away, and after a {laiise.— 
“You never hear any thing of the old folks at 
Lansmere ?” * 

“ ’Deed, sir, sin’ poor Mark died, they han’t 
noticed me, nor the boy; but,” added the widow, 
with all a peasant’s pride, “ it isn't that I wants 
their money; only it's hard to feel strange like 
to one’s own father and mother 1” 

Parson. —“^You must excuse them. Your 
father, Mr. Avcnel, was never quite the same 
man after that sad event—but you are weep¬ 
ing, my friend, pardon me:—your mother is a 
little proud; but so are you, though in another 
way.” 

Widow. —“I proud I Lord love ye, sir, I 
have not a bit of pride in me ! and that's tbe 
reason they always looked down on mo.” 

Pauson.— “ Your parents must bo well off; 
and I .shall apply to them in a year or two on 
behalf of Lenny, for they promised me to 
provide for him when he grew up, as they 
ought.” 

Widow, with flashing eyes.—“lam sure, sir, 

I hope you will do no such thing; for 1 would 
not have Lenny beholden to them as has never 
given him a kind word sin’ he was born 1” 

The Parson siiiied gravely and shook bis head 
at poor airs. Fairfield's hasty confutation of her 
own self-acquittal from the charge of pride; 
but ho saw that it was not the time or moment 
for efl'cctual peace-making in the most irritable 
of all rancors, viz., that nourished against one's 
nearest relations. He therefore dropped the 
subject, and said, “ Well, time enough to think 
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l^enny looks up inquiringly at his mother. 
Fakso:!(. —“ You ought to know, Lenny; speak 
for yourself. Hold your tongue, Mrs. Fair- 
field.” 

Lenny, twirling his hat, and in great per¬ 
plexity.—“Well, and‘there is Flop, noiglibor 
Hutton’s old sheop-dog. He be very old now.” 

Parson.— “1 am not asking Flop's age, but 
3 ’our own.” 

“’Heed, sir, I have heard say as how Flop 
and I were pups together. That is, 1—I—” 
Fur the Parson is laughing, and so is IMrs. 
Fairfield; and the haymakers, who have stood 
still to listen, ore laughing too. And poor 
Lenny has quite lost his head, and looks as if 
he would like to cry. 

Parson, patting the curly locks, encourag- 
iiigk.—“ Never mind; it is not so badly an¬ 
swered after all. And how old is Flop ? " 
Lennv.—“ Why, ho iiiiwt bo fifteen year and 
more.” 

Parson. —“ How old, then, are you 
Lenny, looking up with a beam of intelli¬ 
gence.—“ Fifteen year and mure !"’ 

Widow siglis and nods her head. 

“ That's what wo call putting two and two 
together,’ said the Parson. “Or, in other 
CHAPTER IV. I word'',” and here he raised his eyes ninjesti- 

Thev were now in the faayfield, and a boy of cally toward the haymakers—“in other words 
about sixteen, but like most country kds, to —thanks to his love for his book—simple os be 
appearance much younger than he was, looked stands here, Lenny Fairfield has shown him- 
up from hi.s rake, with lively blue eyes, beam- self capable of inductivi; katioc-inatiun.” 
ing forth under a profusion of brown curly hair. At those word.s, delivered ort rotumln, the 
Leonard Fairfield was indeed a very handsome haymakers ceased laughing. For even in lay 
boy—not so stout nor so ruddy as one would mattcr.s they held the Parsun to be an uraclc, 
ohoosc for the ideal of rustic beauty; nor yet and words so long must have a great det^ in 
So delicate in limb and keen in expression as them. 

are those children of cities, in wliom the mind Lenny drew up his head proudly, 

is cultivated at the expense of the body; but “You are very fond of Flop, 1 suppose 

still he had the health of the country in his “’Deed he is,” said the widow, “and of all 

cheeks, and was not without the grace of the jwor dumb creatures.’' 

city in his compact figure and easy movements. “Very good. Suppose, my lad, that you had 
There was in his physiognomy something inter- a fine apple, and that you met a friend who 
esting from its peculiar character of innocence wanted it more than you; what w'uulJ you do 
and simplicity. You could see that he had been with it?*’ 

brought up by a woman, and much apart from “ Please you, sir, I would give him half of it.*’ 

familiar contact with other children; and such The Parson’s face fell. “ Not the whole, 

intelligence as wq| yet developed in him, was Lenny ?” 

not ripened by the jokes and cutTs of his coevals, Lenny considered. “ If he was a friend, sir, 

but fostered by decorous lecturings from his ho would nut like me to give him all!’’ 
elders, and good little boy maxims in good little “Upon ray word. Master Leonard, you sjteak 

boy books. so well, that 1 must e'en tell the truth. I brought 

Parson. —“Come hither, Lenny. You know you an apple, as a prize for good conduct in 
the benefit of school, I see: it can teach you school. But I met by the way' a poor donkey, 
nothing better than to bo • support to your and some one beat him for eating a thistle, so 1 
mother.” thought 1 would make it up by giving him the 

Lenny, looking down sheepishly, and with a ajiple. Ought I only to have given him the 
heigbtuned glow over his face.—“Please, sir, half*?'’ 

that gaay come one of these days.” Lenny’s innocent face became all smile, bis 

Paksok. —“That’s right Lenny. Let me, interest was aroused. “And did the donkey 
owl why, you must be nearly a man. How old | like the apple?'' 

•re you?” | “Very much,” said the Parson, fumbling ^in 


of Lenny’s future prospects: meanwhile we are 
forgetting the ha/-makers. Come.” 

The widow ojtcned the back door, whioh led 
across a little apple orchard into the fields. 

Parson. —“ You have a pleasant place here, 
^nd 1 see that my friend Lenny should be in no 
want of apples. I bad brought him one, but 1 
have given it away on the road.” 

Winow.—“ Oh, sir, it is not the deed—it is 
the will; as 1 felt when the Squire, God bless 
him! took two pounds off the rent the year he 
—that is, Mark—died.” 

Parson. —“ If Lenny continues to bo.siich a 
help to you, it will not be long before the 
Squire may put the two jiounds on again.” 

“Yes, sir,’’ said the widow simply; “I hope 
he will.’’ 

“ Silh' woman 1” muttered the Parson. “ That’s 
not exBotly what the schoolmistress would have 
said. Y'ou don't read nor write, Mrs. Fairfield; 
yet you express yourself with great propriety.” 

“ Y'ou know Mark was a schollard, sir, like 
my poor, poor, sister; and though I was a sad 
stupid girl afore 1 married, I tried to take after 
him when we came together.” 
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his pocket, but thinking of Leonard Fairflfld’B 
yearn and understanding; and moreover, obsenr* 
ing, in the pride of'his heart, that there were 
many spectators to his deed, he thought the 
meditated twopence not snilicient, and he gen¬ 
erously produced a silve? sixpence. 

“ There, my man, that will pay for the half 
apple which you would have kept for yourself.” 
The Parson again patted the curly locks, and, 
after a hearty word or two with the other hay¬ 
makers, and a friendly “Good-day” to Mrs. 
Fairfield, struck into a path that led toward his 
own glebe. 

Ho hod just crossed the stile, when he heard 
hasty but timorous feet behind him. He turned, 
and saw his friend Lenny. 

Lkn\v, half crying, and holding out the six¬ 
pence.—“Indeed, sir, I would rathor not. I 
would have given all to the Noddy.” 

r.ARso'v.—“Why, then, my man, you have a 
still greater right to the sixpence. 

Lk.nny.—“N o, sir; ’cau.so you only gave it 
to make up for the half apple. And if I had 
given the whole, os I ought to haye done, why, 

I should have had no right to the sixpoiico. 
Please, sir, don’t bo offended; do take it back, 
will v-ou ?” 

The Parson hesitated. And the hoy thrust the 
‘uxpcnce into his hand, as the ass had poked his 
nose there before in quest of the apple. 

“I see,” said Parson Dale, soliloquizing, “that 
if one don't give Justice the first place at the 
table, all the other Virtues cat up her sharo." 

Indeetl, the case was perplexing. Charity, 
like a forward impudent baggage ns she is,, 
alu'ays thrusting herself in the way, and taking > 
other people’s apples to make her own little pie, I 
had defrauded Lenny of his due; and now Su.s- 
•soeptihilify, who looks like n shy, blush-faced, 
aukward Virtue in her tcen.s—but who, never- ' 
thcles.s, is alvvay.s engaged in picking the jiockets 
of her .sisters, tried to filch from liimthis lawful 
recompense. The case wa-s perplexing; for the 
Parson held Snsecptiliility in great honor, despite 
licr hypocritical tricks, and did not like to give i 
her a slap in the face, which might frighten her 
away forever. So Mr. Dale stood irre.solute, 
glancing from the sixpence to Lenny, and from | 
Lenny to the sixiieneo. 

Biion, giorno —good-day to you,” said a voice 
behind, in an accent slightly but unmistakably 
foreign, and a strange-lookiiig figure presented i 
Itself at the stile. 

Imagine a tall and exceedingly meagre man, 
dressed in a rusty suit of black—the pantaloons 
light at the calf and ankle, end there forming a 
loose gaiter over thick .shoes buckled high at the 
instep; an old cloak, lined with red, was thrown 
4 )vcr one shoulder, though the day was sultry; 
a quaint, red, outlandish umbrella, with a carved 
brass handle, was thrust under one arm, though 
the sky was cloudless; a profusion of raven hair. 


in waving curls that seemed as fine as sifk, 
escaped from the sides of a Vtraw-hat of pro¬ 
digious brim; a complexion sallow and swarthy, 
and features which, though not without cc iisider- 
able beauty to the eye of the artist, were not only 
unlike what we fair, w’ell-fcd, neat-faced English-, 
men are wont to consider comely, but exceedingly 
like what we t&e disposed to regard as awful 
and Satanic—to w’it, a long hooked nose, sunken 
cheeks, black eye.s, whose piercing brilliancy 
took something wizard-like and mystical from 
the large spectacles through which they shone; 
a moutj;i round which played an ironical smile, 
and in which a physiognomist would have re¬ 
marked singular shreu'dness and some clo«enes.s, 
complete the picture; imagine this figure, gro¬ 
tesque, peregrinate, and to the eye of a peasant 
certainly diabolical, then perch it on the stile in 
the midst of those green English fields, and in 
sight of that primitive English village; there lot 
it sit straddling, its long legs dangling down, a 
short German pipe emitting clouds from one 
corner of those sardonic lips, its dark eyes glaring 
llirimgh the spectacles full upon the Parson, yol 
askant upon Lenny Fairfield. Lenny Fairfield 
looked exceedingly frightened. 

“ Upon my word, Dr. Riceabocca,” said Mr. 
Dale, smiling, “ you come in good time to solve 
a very nice question in casuistry;” and herewith 
the Parson explained the case, and put the ques¬ 
tion—** Ought Lenny Fairfield to ha^ the six¬ 
pence, or ought he not?” 

''Cospetio said the doctor. “If the hen 
would but hold her tongue, nobody would know 
that she had laid an egg.” 


CHAPTER V. 

“ GnANTED,” said the Parson; “but what fol¬ 
lows ? The saying is good, but I don’t see the 
application.” 

“A thou.sand pardons!” replied Dr. Ricca- 
bocca, with all the urbanity of an Italian; “but 
it seems to me, that if you had given the six¬ 
pence to theyWnr/tt/i'o—that is, to this good little 
hoy—^without tolling him tlie slor)' nhont the 
donkey, you would never have put him and 
yourself into this awkward dilemma.” 

“But, my dear sir,” whispered the P.arstm, 
mildly, as ho inclined his lips to tlio Doctor's 
car, “ I should then have lost the opportunity of 
inculcating a moral lesson—^j’ou understand.” 

Dr. Riceabocca shrugged his shoulders, re¬ 
stored his pipe to his mouth, and took a long 
whiff. It was a whiff eloquent, though cynical 
—a whiff peenliar to your philosophical smoker 
—a whiff that implied the most absolute hut the 
most placid incredulity as to the effect of the 
Parson’s moral lesson. 

“ Still you have not given us your decision,” 
said the Parson, after a pause. 

The doctor withdrew the pipe. “ Codetta /” 
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nid be. '* He who scrubs the head of an ass 
wastes his soap.’{f 

«lf you scrubbed mine fifty times over with 
those enigmatical proverbs of yours,” said the 
Piursan, testily, “you would not make it any the 
jnser." 

“My good sir,” said the Doctor, bowing low 
from his perch on the stile, “ I never presumed 
to say that there were more asses than one in 
the story; but I thought that I could not better 
ejcpiain my meaning, which is simply this—^you 
scrubbed the ass’s head, and therefore you must 
lose the soap. Lot the fanciullo have Jhe six¬ 
pence; and a great sum it is, too, for a little 
boy, who may spend it al! upon pocket-money!” 

“ There, Lenny—^you hear ?” said^he Parson, 
stretching out the sixpence. But Lenny retreat¬ 
ed, and cast on the umpire a look of great aver¬ 
sion and disgust. 

“ Please, Master Dale,” said he, obstinately, 
“ I’d rather not.” 

“It is a matter of feeling, you sec,” said the 
Parson, turning to the umpire; “ and I believe 
the boy is right.” 

“If it is a matter of feeling,” replied Dr. 
Rieeabcxica, “ there is no more to be said on it. 
When Feeling comes in at the door, iteason has 
nothing to do but to jump out of the window.” 

“Go, my good boy,” said the Parson, pocket-' 
ing the coin; “but stop! give me your hand 
first. There—I understand you—good-by!” 

Lenny’s eyes glistened as the Parson shook 
him by the hand, and, not tru-sting himsolf to 
speak, he walked off sturdily. The Parson wiped 
his forehead, and sat himself down on the stile 
beside the Italian. The view before them was 
lotcly, and both enjoyed it (though not equally) 
enough to be silent fur some moments. On the 
other side the lane, seen between gaps in the old 
oaks and chestnuts that hung over the moss- 
grown pales of Hazcldcan Park, rose gentle 
verdant slopes, dotted with sheep and herds of 
deer; a stately avenue stretched far away to the 
lefi, and ended at the right hand, within a few 
yards of a ha-ha that divided the park from 
a level sward of table-land gay w'ith shrubs 
and flower-plots, relieved by the shade of two 
mighty cedars. And on this platform, only seen ! 
in part, stood the Squire’s old-fashioned house, 
red brick, with stone mullions, gablc-cnd.s, and 
quaint chimney-pots. On this side the road, im¬ 
mediately facing the two gentlemen, cottage 
after cottage whitely emerged from the curves 
in the lane, while, beyond, the ground declining 
gave an extensive prospect of woods and corn- 
fields, spires and farms. Behind, from a hi'li 
a{ lilacs and evergreens, you caught a peep of 
the paiMnage-house, backed by woodlands, and 
a little noisy rill running in front. The birds 
were still in the hedgerows, only as if from the 
very heart of the most distant woods, there came 
now and then the mellow note of the cuckoo. 


‘^Verily,” said Mr. Dole softly, “my lot has 
fallen on a goodly heritage.” 

The Italian twitched his cloak over him, and 
' sighed almost inaudibly. Perhaps be thought 
of his own Summer Land, and felt that amidst 
all that fresh verdure of the North, there was no 
heritage for the stranger. 

However, before the Parson could notice the 
sigh or conjecture the cause. Dr. Riccabocoa’s 
thin lips took an expression almost malignant. 

“Per Baccol" said he; “in every country I 
find that the rooks settle where the trees are the 
finest. 1 am sure that, when Noah first landed 
on Ararat, he must have foimd some gentleman 
in black already settled in the pleasantest part 
of the mountain, and waiting fdr his tenth of the 
cattle as they came out of the ark.” 

The Parson turned his meek eyes' to the phi¬ 
losopher, and there was in them something so 
deprecating rather than reproachful, that Dr. 
Riccabocca turned away his face, and refilled 
his pipe. Dr. Riccabocca abhorred priests; but 
though Parson Dale was emphatically a parson, 
he seemed at.that moment so little of what Dr. 
Riccabocca understood by a priest, that the 
Italian's heart smoto him for his irreverent jest 
on the cloth. Luckily at this moment there 
was a diversion to that untoward commence¬ 
ment of conversation, in the appearance of no 
less a personage than the donkey himself—1 
mean the donkey who ato tho apple. 

cnAPTER VI. 

The Tinker was a stout swarthy fellow, 
jovial and musical withal, fur be was singing a 
, stave as he flourished his staff, and at the end 
! of each refrain down came the staff on the 
quarters of tho donkey. Tho tinker went be¬ 
hind and sung, the donkey went before and wa.s 
: thwacked. 

“ Yoursi,is a droll country,” quoth Dr. Rioca- 
' bocca; “in mine it is not the ass that walks 
first in tho procession, who gets the blows.” 

I The Parson jumped from the stile, and, loot¬ 
ing over the hedge that divided the field from 
the road—“ Gently, gently,” said ho; “ tlic souiul 
of the stick spoils the singing! O Mr. Sprotl, 
Mr. Sprutt! a good man is merciful to his 
bea-st.” 

The donkey seemed to recognize tbo voice 
of its friend, for it stopped short, pricked one 
ear wistfully, and looked up. 

The Tinker touched his hat, and looked up 
too. “Lord bless your reverence! he does not 
mind it, ho likes it. 1 vould not hurt tlico; 
vould I, Neddy ?” 

The donkey shook his bead and shivered, 
perhaps a fly had settled on the sore, which llie 
chestnut leaves no longer protected. 

“I am snre you did not mean to hurt him, 
Sprolt,” said the Parson, more politely, I fear. 
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than honestly—for he had seen eneng'h of ^hat 
cross-grained thing oalled the human heart, 
evon in the little World of a country parish, to 
know that it requires management, and coax¬ 
ing, and flattering, to interfere successfully 
between a man and hi* own donkey—“I am 
sure you did not mean to hurt him; but he has 
already got a sore on his shoulder as big as my 
hand, poor thing 1” 

“ Lord love ’un I yes; that vas done a play¬ 
ing with the manger, the day I gave ’un oats 1” j 
said the Tinker. i 

Dr. Riccabocca adjusted his spectacles, and 
surveyed the ass. The ass pricked up his other 
ear, and surveyed Dr. Riccabocca. In that 
mutual survey of physical qualifications, each 
being regarded according to the average sym¬ 
metry of its species, it may bo doubted whether 
the advantage was on the side of the philosopher. 

The Parson had a great notion of the wisdom 
his friend, in ail matters not immediately 
ecclesiastical. 

“Say a good word for the donkey!” whis¬ 
pered he. 

“ Sir,” said the Doctor, addressing Mr. Sprott, 
with a respectful salutation, “there’s a great 
kettle at my house—the Casino—which wants 
soldering; can you recommend me a Tinker?” 

“WTiy, that’s all in my line,” said Sprott, 

and there ben t a Tinker in the country that I 
voul3 recommend like myself, thof I say it.” 

“ You jest, good sir,” said the Doctor, smiling 
pleasantly. “ A man who can't mend a hole iti 
bis own donkey, can never demean himself by 
patching up my great kettle.” 

^‘Lord, sir!” said the Tinker, archly, “if I 
had known that poor Neddy had had two sitch 
friends in court, I’d have seen ho was a gintle- 
nian, and treated him as sitch.” 

“ Curpodi Baeco!" quoth the Doctor, “though 
tliat jest's not new, I think the Tinker comes 
very well out of it.” , 

“ True; but the donkey!” said tho Parson, 

I've a great mind to buy it.” 

“Permit mo to tell you an anecdote in point,” 
said Dr. Riccabocca 

“Well ?■’ said the Parson, interrogatively. 

“Once in a time,” pursued Riccabocca, “the 
Emperor Adrian, going to the public bath.s, 
saw an old soldier, who had served under him, 
rubbing his back against tho marble w'all. The 
emperor, who was a wise, and therefore a curi¬ 
ous, inquisitive man, sent for tho soldier, and 
asked him why he resorted to that sort of fric¬ 
tion. ‘Because,’ answered the veteran, ‘I am 
too poor to have slaves to rub me down.’ The 
emperor was touched, and gave him slaves and 
money. The next day, when Adrian wont to 
the baths, all the old men in the city were to be 
seen rubbing themselves against the marble as 
hard as they could. The emperor sent for them, 
and asked them the same question which he hod 


[ put to the soldier; the cunning old rogues, of 
course, mode the same answer, ‘ Friends,’ said 
Adrian, ‘ since there are so many of you, yon 
will just rub one another 1’ Mr. Dale, if you 
don’t want to have all tho donkeys in the county 
w'ith holes in their shoulders, you had better not 
buy the Tinker’s!” • 

“ It is the hardest thing in the world to do the 
least bit of good,” groaned tho Parson, as he 
broke a twig off the hedge nervously, snapped it 
in two, and flung tho fragments on the road— 
one of them hit the donkey on tho nose. If the 
ass could have spoken Latin, he would have 
said, ttt. Brute/"' As it was, he hung 
down his ears, and walked on. 

“ Gee hup,” said the Tinker, and he followed 
tho ass. Then stopping, he looked over hi<. 
shoulder, and seeing that tho Parson’s eyes 
were gazing mournfully on his protfgc, “Never 
fear, your reverence,” cried the Tinker kindly; 
“I’ll not spite ’un.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

“Four o’clock,” cried the Parson, looking at 
his watch ^ “ half-an-hour after dinner-time, and 
Mrs. Dale particularly begged me to be punc¬ 
tual, because of the fine trout the Squire sent 
us. Will you venture on what our homely lan¬ 
guage calls ‘ pot luck,’ Doctor ?” 

Now Riccabocca, like most wise rAen, espe¬ 
cially if Italians, was by no means inclined to 
the credulous view of human nature. Indeed, 
ho was in the habit of detecting self-interest in 
tho simplest actions of his follow-creatures. 
And when the Parson thus invited him to pot 
luck, he smiled with a kind of lofty complacency; 
for Mrs. Dale enjoyed tho reputation of having 
what her friends styled “her little tempers.’' 
And, as well-bred ladies rarely indulge “ little 
tempers” in the picsenco of a third person, not 
of the family, so Dr. Riccabocca instantly con¬ 
cluded that he was invited to stand between tho 
pot and the luck! Nevertheless—as he was 
fond of trout, and a much more good-natured 
man than he ought to have been according tu 
his principles—^he accepted tho hospitality; but 
he did so with a sly look from over his specta¬ 
cles, which brought a blush into tho guilty 
checks of the Parson. Certainly Riccabocca 
had for once guessed right in his estimate of 
human motives. 

Tho two walked on, crossed a little bridge 
that spanned tho rill, and entered tho parsonage 
lawn. Two dogs, that seemed to have sate on 
watch for their master, sprung toward him 
barking; and tho sound drew the notice of Mrs. 
Dale, who, with parasol in hand, sallied out 
from tho sash window which opened on the 
lawn. Now, O reader! I know that in thy se¬ 
cret heart, thou art chuckling over the want of 
knowledge in the sacred arcana of tho domestic 
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hMitfa,. b«tnyc<d by the eathor; thou art «)r> 
iag to tfaymlf, " ^ pretty way to oonoUiate little 
tempera indeed, to add to the olTenae of spoiling 
the fish the orune of bringing an nnexpeoted 
friend to eat it. Pot luok, quotha, vhen the 
boiled over this half hour 1” 

Bat, to thy utter shame and confusion, 0 
reader, learn that both the author and Parson 
Dale knew very well what they were about. 

Dr. Riccabocca was the special favorite of 
Mrs. Dale, and the only person in the whole 
country who never put her out, by dropping in. 
In fact, strange though it may soem^at first 
glance, Dr. Riccabocca had that mysterious 
something about him wifich wo of his own sex 
can so little comprehend, but which always pro¬ 
pitiates the other. He owed this, in part, to his 
own profound but hypocritical policy; for he 
looked upon woman as the natural enemy to 
man—against whom it was necessary to be al¬ 
ways on the guard; whom it was prudent to 
disarm by every species of fawning servility and 
abject complaisance. He owed it also, in part, 
to the compassionate and heavenly' nature of the 
angels whom his thoughts thus villainously tra¬ 
duced—for women like one whom they can pity 
without despising; and there was something in 
Signor Riccabocca's poverty, in his loneliness, 
in his exile, whether voluntary or compelled, 
that excited pity; while, despite the threadbare 
coat, theored umbrella, and the wild hair, he 
bad, especially when addressing ladies, that air 
of gentleman and cavalier which is or was more 
innate in an educated Italian, of whatever rank, 
than perhaps in the highest aristocracy of any 
other country in Europe. For, though I grant 
that nothing is more exquisite than the polite¬ 
ness of your French marquis of the old rigime — 
nothing more frankly gracious than the cordial 
address of a highbred English gentleman—noth¬ 
ing more kindly prepossessing than the genial 
good-nature of some patriarchal German, who 
will condescend to forget his sixteen qiiarter- 
ings in the pleasure of doing you a favor—^yot 
these specimens of the suavity of their several 
nations are rare; whereas blandness and polish 
ore common attributes with your Italian. They 
seem to have been iramcmorially handed down 
to him, from ai^sestors emulating the urban¬ 
ity of Caesar, and refined by the grace of 
Horace. 

“ Dr. Riccabocca consents to dine with us,” 
cried the Parson, hastily. 

“ If madame permit ?” said the Italian, bow¬ 
ing over the band extended to him, which, how¬ 
ever, he forebore to take, seeing it was already 
fttU of the watch. 

” I am only sorry that the trout mast be quite 
spoiladrl’ began Mrs. Dale, plaintively. 

is not the trout one thinks of when one 
rtiurrs with Mrs. Dale," said the infamous dis- 
sibiulator. 


** But I see James oomiag to say that dinner 
is mdy?" observed the Parson. 

“ He said that throe quaAers of an hour ago, 
Charles dear," retorted Mrs. Dale, taking the 
arm of Dr. Ricoabooca. 


CHAPTEJl VIIL 

While the Parson nnd his wife are entertain¬ 
ing their guest, I propose to regale the reader 
with a small treatise apropos of that " Charles 
dear,” murmured by Mrs. Dale;—a treatise ex¬ 
pressly written for the benefit of The Domestic 
Circle. 

It is an old jest that there is not a word in the 
language that conveys so little endearment as 
the word “dear.” But though the saying it¬ 
self, like most truths, be trite and hackneyed, 
no little novelty remains to the search of the 
inquirer into the varieties of inimical import 
comprehended in that malign monosyllable. For 
instance, I submit to the experienced that the 
degree of hostility it betrays is in much propor¬ 
tioned to its collocation in the sentence. When, 
gliding indirectly through the rest of tho period, 
it takes its stand at the close, as in that “ Charles 
dear” of Mrs. Dale—it has spilt so much of its 
natural bitterness by the way that it assumes 
even a smile, “ amara lento temperet risu.” 
Sometimes the smile is plaintive, sometimes 
arch. Ex. gr. 

{Plaintive.) 

“I know very well that whatever I do is 
wrong, Charles dear.” 

“Nay, I am only glad you amused yourself 
so much without me, Charles dear.’’ , 

“ Not quite so loud ! If you had, but my poor 
head, Charles dear,” &c. 

{Arch.) 

“If you could spill tho ink any where but on 
the best table-cloth, Charles dear!” 

“ But though you must always have your own 
way, you are not quite fanltlcft, own, Charles 
dear,” &c. 

In this collocation occur many dears, parental 
as well as conjugal; as—“ Hold up your head, 
and don’t look quite so cross, dear.” 

“ Be a good boy for once in your life—that's 
a dear,” Ac. 

When the enemy stops in the middle of the 
sentence, its venom is naturally less exhausted. 
Ex. gr. 

“ Really, I must say, Charles dear, that you 
are the most fidgety person,” &c. 

“And if the house bills were so high last 
week, Charles dear, I should just like to know 
who.se fault it was—that’s all.” 

“ Do you think, Charlcsdear, thatyou could pul. 
your feet any where except upon the chintz sofa?' ’ 

“ But you know, Charles dear, that yon care 
no more for me and tho children than,” &c. 

But if the fatal word spring up, in iu priiiii- 
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tivo freshness, at tlie head of the sentonoo, bow 
your head to the storm. It then assumes the 
majesty of “my” before it; is generally more 
than simple objurgation—it prefaces a sermon. 
My candor obliges mo to*confcss that this is the 
mode in which the hateful monosyllablo is more 
usually employed by the marital part of the one 
llcsb ; and has something about it of the odious 
assumption of the Petruchian palcr-familias — 
the head of the family—boding, not perhaps 
“ peace, and love, and quiet life,” but certainly 
“awful rule and right supremacy.” Ex. gr. 

‘‘ ISfy dear Jane—1 wish you would just put 
hy that cvo.histing tcnt>stitch, and listen to me 
for a few nioinents,” Sec. 

“ 3Iy dear .lane—1 wish you would under* 
slsiid r«c for onec—don't think I am angry— 
»io. n\.t I iiu hurt. You must consider," See. 

‘‘.'fy (ivixt Jane—I don't know if it is your 
intention to ruin me; butl only wish you would 
0 > us all other women do \\ ho care three straws 
lor tlicir husbands' projicrty," Ac. 

“ .Mv dear Jane—1 wish you to understand 
• r • 

'hat 1 am the hist person in the W'orld to bo 

jealous; but i'll bo d—d if that puppy, Captain 

Prcttyiiiuii,’’ Ac. 

Now', if that same “dear” could bo thor¬ 
oughly raked and hoed out of the connubial 
ga>dcn, 1 don't think that the remaining nettles 
would'signify a button. But even as it was, 
I’lii -oil Bale, good man, would have prized liis 
garden beyond all the bowers which Ppenser 
nnda Tsso have sung so musleally, ihongh there 
had not been a siiigli! specimen of “dear, ' 
whether lhi‘ dear liumllif, or the dear suf/erba ; 
Uic ilcar pall Ilia, rubra, or nigia,- the dear wni- 
brosn, Jlon-.is, sjiiiala; the dear siir.s, or the 
* dear hoi rida; no, not a single dear in the whole 
horlieuiLure of niatrimonv w’hicli Jlrs. B.ilo had 
not brouglit to perfection; hot this, fortuniitely, 
was far Iroiii lioing the case. I he acars ol Nil's. 
Dale were only wild flowers, alter all. 

CIIAfTEa IX. 

In the cool of the evening, Br. Riecaboeca 
walked home across the fields. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bale had accompanied him half way; and us 
they now turned back to the Parsonage., they 
liiokcd behind, to catch a glimpse of tlie tall, 
outlandish figure, winding slowly through the 
path amidst the weaves of the green corn. 

“Poor manl” said Mrs. Dale, feelingly; 
“ and the button was off his wristband! What 
a pity he has nobody to take care of him I He 
seems very domestic. Don't you think, Charles, 
^ would be a groat blessing if we could get 
aim a good wife ?” 

“®m,” said the Parson; “I doubt if ho 
values the married state as ho ought.” 

“ What do you mean, Charles ? I never saw 
a mair more polite to ladies in my life.” 

VoL. I.—No. 6.—U ti 


“ Yes, but—" *• 

“ But what ? You are always so mysterious, 
Charles dear.” • 

“ Mysterious! No, Carry; but if you could 
hear what the Doctor says of the ladies some-* 
times.” 

“ Ay, when you men get together, my dear. 

I know what that means—pretty tliinss you say 
of us. But you are all alike; you know you 
are, love 1" 

“ I am sure,” said the Parson, simply, “ that 
I have good cause to speak well of the sex— 
wben I think of you, and my poor mother.” 

Mrs. Dale, who, witlTall her “tempers,” was 
an excellent woman, and loved her husband 
with the whole of her quick little heart, was 
touched. She pressed his baud, and did not 
call him dear all the way homo. 

Meanwhile the Italian passed the fields, and 
came upon the high-road about two miles from 
llazeldcaa. On one side stood an old-fashioned 
solitary inn, such as English inns used to be be¬ 
fore they became railway hotels—square, solid, 
old-fashioned, looking so hospitable and comfort¬ 
able, with iljcirgrefit signs swinging from some 
elm tree in front, and the long row of stables 
standing a little back, with a chaise or two in 
the vatd, and the jolly landlord talking of the 
crops to some stout larmcr, who ba.s stopped 
his rough pony at the vrcll-known door.* Oppo¬ 
site this inn, on the other side the road, stood 
the habitation of Br. RiccaLocca. 

A fevr year.", before the date of these annals,. 
Iho stage-coach, on its way to London, from a 
seaport town, stopped at the inn, as was its 
wont, for a good hour, that its passengers might 
dine like Christian Engllsiiraen—not gulp down 
a basin of scalding soup, like everlasting heathen 
Yankees, with that cursed railway whistle shriek¬ 
ing like a fiend in tlieir cars! It was the best 
dining-place on the whole road, for the trout in 
the neighboring rill weru famous, and so was 
the mutton which came from IlazeiJcan Park. 

F rom the outside of the coach had descended 
two passengers who, alone, insensible to the 
attractions of mutton and trout, refused to dine 
—two moiancholy-looking foreigner.*!, of whom 
one was Signor Riecaboeca, much the same as 
wo see him now, only that the black suit, was 
less threadbare, the tall form lc.ss meagre, and 
he did not then wear spectacles; and the other 
was his servant, “They would walk about 
while the coach stepped.’’ Now the Italian’s 
eye had been caught by a mouldering disman> 
tied house on the other side the road, which 
nevertheless was well situated; half-way up a 
green hill, with its aspect due south, a little 
f.q«M,qitA falling down artificial rock-work, and 
a terrace with a balustrade, and a few broken 
urns and statues before its lonio portico; while 
on the roadside stood a board, with characters 
already half effaced, implyingi that the house 
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was to be “Let'unfurnished, with or without Squire the necessity of doing something to keep 
land.” the Casino from falling into positive ruin, and 

The abode that looked sa cheerless, and the Squire was cursing the fates which had pot 
which liad so evidently hung long on hand, the Casino into an entail—so that he could not 
»was the property of Squire Hazcldean. It had pull it down for the building materials. Mr. 
been built by his grandfather on the female Hazeldean therefore caught at the prop)sa1 even 
tide—a country gentleman who had actually ns a fair lady, who has refused the best otfent 
been in Italy (a journey rare enough to boast in the kingdom, catches at last at some battered 
of in those days), and who, on his return homo, old captain on half-pay, and replied that, as for 
had attempted a miniature imitation of an Italian rent, if the solicitor’s client was a quiet respect- 
villa. He left an only daughter and sole heiress, able man, he did not care for that. Bnt that 
who married Squire Hazeldean's father; and the gentleman might have it for the first year 
since that time, the bouse, abandoned by its rent free, on condition of paying the taxes and 
proprietors for the larger residence of the Ha- putting the place a little in order. Jf they 
seldeans, had been uninhabited and neglected, suited each other, they could then come to 
Several tenants, indeed, had offered themselves: terms. Ten days subsequently to this gracious 
but your Squire, is slow in admitting upon his reply. Signor Ricoabocen and his servant ar- 
9 wn property a rival neighbor. Some wanted rived; and, before the year’s end, the Squire 
shooting. “ That,” said the Hazeldcans, who was so contented with his tenant that he gave 
were great sportsmen and strict preservers, him a running lease of seven, fourteen, or 
“ was quite out of the question ” Others were twentj'-one years, at a rent nearly nominal, on 
fine folks from London. “London .servants,” condition that Signor Kiccabocea would put and 
said tho Hazeldcans, who were moral and prn- maintain thq place in repair, barring the roof 
dent people, “ would corrupt their own, and and fences, which the Squire generously ro- 
bring London prices.” (nhers, qgain, were newed at his own expense. It was astonishing, 
retired manufacturers, at whom the Hazeldcans by little and little, what a pretty place the 
turned np their agricultural noses. In short. Italian had made of it, and what is more nston- 
•omc were tt,o grand, and others too vulgar, ishing, how little it had cost him. He had in- 
Some were refused because they were known deed painted tho walls of the hall, staireiisc, 
so well; “ Friends are best at a distance,” said and the rooms appropriated to himself, with his 
the Hazeldcans. Others because they were not own hands. Ills servant had done the gre-ator 
known at all; “ No good comes of strangers,” part ol the upholstery. The two between them 
■aid the Hazeldcans. And finally, ns the house bad got the garden into order. The Italians 
fell more and more into decay, no one would seemed to have taken a joint love to the place, 
take it unless it was put into thorough repair: and to decs it as they would have done fome 
“As if one was made of mqney!” said the favorite chapel to their Madonna. 

Hazeldcans. In short, there stood the house It '"■’as long before the natives reconciled 
unoccupied and ruinous; and there, on its ter- themselves to the old ways of tlio foreign set- 
race, stood tho two forlorn Italians, surveying tiers—the first thing ihat offended them was 
it with a smile at each other, as, for the first the exceeding smallnc.ss of the household hills, 
time since they set foot in England, they recog- Three ^aysout of the seven, indeed, both man and 
nized, in dilapidated pilasters and broken statues, master dined on nothing clso hut the vegetables 
in a weed-grown terrace and the remains of an in the garden, and the fishes in ihc neighboring 
orangery, something that reminded them of the riH 5 when no trout could be caught they fried 
land‘they had left behind. iho minnows (and certainly, even in the best 

On returning to the inn, Dr. lliceahocca took streams, minnows are more frequently caught 
the occasion tff learning from tho innkeeper than trout.s). Tho next thing vvhieh angered 
(who was indcOT a tenant of the Squire’s) such the natives quite as much, c.specially the fctnala 
particulars as he could collect; and a few day.s part of the neighborhood, was the very sparing 
afterward Mr. Hazeldean received a letter from employment the two ho creatures gave to tho 
a solicitor of repute in London, stating that a sex usually deemed so indispensable in honsc- 
vory respectable foreign gentleman had com- hold matters. At first indeed, they had no 
missioned him to treat for Clnrop Lodge, other- woman servant at all. But this created such 
wise called the “Casino;” that the said gentle- horror that Parson Dale ventured a hint upon 
man did not shoot—lived in great seclusion— the matter, which Riccabocca took in very good 
and having no family, did not care about the part, and an old woman was forthwith engaged, 
repairs of the place, provided only it were made after some bargaining—at throe shillings a 
weather-proof—if the omission of more expens- week—^to wash and scrub as much as she liked 
ire reparations could render the rent suitable during the daytime. She always returneU to 
to his finances, which were very limited. The her own cottage to sleep. The man-servant, 
offer came at a fortunate moment—when tho who was styled in the neighborhood “Jackoy- 
steward bad jokt been reptasentiog to the mo,” did all else for his master—smootbdd his 
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room, dusteJ his papers, prepared his coflee, 
cooked his dinner,* brushed bis clothes, and 
cleaned his pipes, of which Riecabocca hud a 
largo collcctt<in. But, however close a man’s 
character, it generally Creeps out in driblets; 
and on many little occasions the Italian had 
shown acts of kindness, and, on some more rare 
occasions, even of generosity, which had served 
to silence his calumniators, and by degrees he 
hod established a very fair reputation—suspected, 
it is true, of being a little inclined to the Dlaek 
Art, and of a strange inclination to starve 
Jackeymo and himself—in other respects harm¬ 
less enough. 

Signor Kiccafaocca had become very intimate, 
as wc have seen, at the Parsonage. But not so 
at the Hall. For though the Squire was inclined 
to be very friendly to all his neighbor.s—he was, 
like most country gentlemen, rather easily huffed. 
Riecabocca had, if with great politeness, still 
u'ith great obstinacy, refused Mr. Hazeldcan’s 
earlier invitations to dinner, and when the Squire 
found, that the Italian rarely decligcd to dine at 
the Parsonage, ho was oflbndcd in one of his 
weak points, viz., his regard for the honor of 
the hospitality of Ilazeldcan Hall—and he ceas¬ 
ed altogether invitations so churlishly rejected. 
^cverthelc.ss, ns it was impossible for the Squire, 
however huffed, to bear malice, ho now' and then 
reminded Riecabocca of his existence by prc.scnts 
of game, and would have called on him more 
often than he did, but that Riecabocca received 
him with such excessive politeness that the blunt 
country gentleman lelt .shy and put out, and used 
to ^y that “ to call on Riecabocca was as bad 
as going to court.” 

But I left Dr. Riecabocca on the high-road. 
By this time he has ascended a narrow path 
that winds by the side of the cascade, he has 
passed a frcll>s-work covered with vines, from 
the which Jackeymo has positively spcccedcd 
in making what he culls wine —a liquid, indeed, 
that, if the cholera had been popularly known in 
those days, w'ould have soured the mildest mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Health j for Squire Hazel- 
dean, though a robust man who daily carried 
off his bottle of port with impunity, having once 
rashly ta.sied it, did not recover the effect till he 
had had a bill from the apothecary ns long as 
his own arm. Passing this trellis, Dr. Riccn- 
boecn entered ujion the terrace, with its stone 
pavement smoothed and trim as hands could 
make it. Here, on neat stands, all his favorite 
flowers were arranged. Hero four orange trees 
were in full blossom; hero a kind of summer¬ 
house or Bclvidoro, built by Jackeymo and him¬ 
self, made his chosen morning room from May 
till October; and from this Belvidere there was 
a^ beautiful an expanse of prospect as if our 
English Nature had hospitably spread on her 
grern board all that she had to offer as a ban¬ 
quet to the exile. 


A man without bis coat, whieh was thrown over 
the balustrade, was employed in watering the 
flowers; a man with movements so mechanical 
—with a face so rigidly grave in its tawny hues 
—that ho seemed like on automaton made ouip 
of mahogany. 

“Giacomo,” said Dr. Riecabocca, softly. 

The automaton stopped its hand, and turned 
its head. 

“ Put by the watering-pot, and come here,” 
continued Riecabocca in Italian; and, moving 
towardvtho balustrade, he leaned over it. Mr. 
Mitford, the historian, calls Jean Jacques '‘John 
James." Following that illustrious example, 
Giacomo shall be Anglificd into Jackeymo. 
Jackeymo came to the bulu.strade also, and stood 
a little behind his master. 

“Friend,” said Riecabocca, “enterprises have 
not always succeeded with us. Don’t you think, 
after all, it is tempting our evil star to rent those 
fields from the landlord?” Jackeymo crossed 
himself, and mode some strange movement with 
a little coral charm which he wore set in a ring 
on bis finger. 

“ If the Madonna send u.s luck, and we could 
hire a lad cheap?” said Jackeymo, doubtfully. 

“Piu vale un presente che due fuluri" said 
Riccaboeco. “ A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.” 

“ Chi non fa quondo puo, non puo fare quondo 
vuolc" —(“ He who will not when he may, when 
he will it shall have nay”)—ansa'cred Jackeymo, 
as scntentionsly as his master. “ And the Padrone 
should think in time that he must lay by for the 
dower of the poor signoriiia'’—(young lady). 

Riecabocca jighed, and made no reply. 

“She must be that high now!” said Jackey¬ 
mo, putting his hand on some imaginary lim- a 
little above the balustrade. Riccabocca’s eves, 
raised over the spectacles, followed the hand. 

“ If the Padrone could but see her here—” 

“ I thought I did!” muttered tlio Italian. 

“ He would never let her go from his side 
till she went to a husband's,” continued Jack- 
cymo. 

" But thi.s climate—she could never stand it,” 
said Riecabocca, drawing his cloak round him, 
as a north wind took him in the rear. 

“The orange trees blossom even here with 
care,” said Jackeymo, turning back to draw 
down an awning where the orange trees faced 
the north. “Seel” ho added, as ho returned 
with a sprig in full bud. 

Dr. Riccabucca bent over (ho blossom, and 
then placed it in his bosom. 

“The other one should be there, too,” said 
Jackeymo. 

“ To die—as this does already!” ansv/ered 
Riecabocca. “ Say no more.” 

Jackeymo shrugged his shoulders; and then, 
glancing at his master, drew his hand over hie 
eyes. 
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There was a pause. Jackeymo was the first 
to break it. 

“ But, whether here or there, beauty without 
money is the orange tree without shelter. . If a 
<Jad could be got cheap, I would hire the land, 
and trust for the crop to the Madonna.” 

“ I think 1 know of such a lad,” said Ricca- 
bupca, recovering himself, end with his sardonic 
smile once more lurking about the corner of his 
mouth—“ a lad made for us 1” 

“Diavolo!” 

“ No, not the Diavolo! Friend, I have this 
day seen a boy who—refused sixpence !” 

“ Com stupenda —(Stupendous thing!) ex¬ 
claimed Jackeymo, opening his eyes, and letting 
fall the water-pot. 

“It is true, my friend.” 

“ Take him, Padrone, in Heaven’s name, and 
the fields will grow gold.” 

“ 1 will think of it, for it must require manage¬ 
ment to catch such a boy,” said Riccabocca. 
“ Meanwhile, light a candle in the parlor, and 
bring from my bedroom—that great folio of 
Machiavclli.” 


(From Dickens's Household Words.] 

THE TWO GUIDES OF THE CHILD. 

A SP^RIT near mo said, “ Look forth npon 
the Land of Life. What do you see ?” 

“ Steep mountains, covered hy a mighty 
plain, a table-land of many-colored beauty. 
Beauty, nay, it seems all beautiful at first, but 
now I see that there are some parts barren.” 

“ Are they quite barren ?—^look more closely 
sUll!” 

“ No, in the wildest deserts, now, I see some 
gum-dropping aciicias, and the crimson blossom 
of the cactus. But there are regions that re¬ 
joice abundantly in flower and fruit; and now, 
O Spirit, I see men and women moving to and 
fro.” 

“ Observe them, mortal." 

“ I behold a world of love; the men have 
women’s arms entwined about them; some 
upon the verge of precipices—friends are run¬ 
ning to the rescue. There are many wander¬ 
ing like Btrangdtrs, who know not their mad, 
and they look upward. Spirit, how many, many 
eyes are looking up as if to God ! Ah, now I 
see some strike their neighbors down into the 
dust; I see some wallowing like swine; I see 
that there are men and women brutal.” 

“ Are they quite brutal —look more closely 
aUll.” 

“No, I see prickly sorrow growing oat of 
erime, and penitence awakened by a look of 
love. I see good gifts bestowed ont of the 
bfind of murder, and see truth issue out of lying 
lips. But in this plain, 0 Spirit, I see regions 
—wide, bright regions—^yielding fruit and flow¬ 
er, while others seem perpetually vailed with 
fogs, and in them no fruit ripens. I see pleiLsant 
regions where the rock is full of clefts, and peo¬ 


ple full into them. The men who dwell beneath 
the fog deal lovingly, and yet they have small 
enjoyment in the world around them, which 
they scarcely see. But whither are these 
women going?” 

“ Follow them.” 

“I have followed down the mountains to a 
haven in the vale below. All that is lovely in 
the world of flowers makes a fragrant bed for 
the dear children; birds singing, they breathe 
upon the pleasant air; the Imttcrflies play with 
them. Their limbs shine white among the 
hlo.ssoms, and their mothers eomo down full oi 
joy to share their innocent delight. They pelt 
eaeh other with the lilies of the valley. They 
call up at will fantastic masks, grim giants 
play to make them merry, a thousand grotesque 
loving phantoms kiss them; to each the mother 
is the one thing real, the highest bliss—the 
next bliss is the dream of all the world beside. 
Sonic that arc motherless, all mother’s love. 
Every gesture, every look, every odor, every 
song, odds to the charm of Jove which tills the 
valley. Some little figures fall and die, and on 
the valley's soil they ornmblc into violct.s and 
lilies, with lo\c-tcars to hang in them like dew. 

*• Who dares to eonio down with a frown into 
this happy valley ? A .severe man seizes an 
unhappy, shrieking chiltl, and leads it to the 
roughest ascent of the mountain. lie will le-.il 
it over steep rocks to the jdain of the mature. 
On ugly needle-points he matfcs tlic ehild sit 
down, and teaehes it its duty in the woild 
above.” 

“ Its duty, mortal! Do you listen to the 
teacher ?’’ 

“ Spirit, I hear now. The child is infovued 
about two languages spoken by nations extinct 
centuries ago, and something also. O Spirit, 
about the base of an hypoihcnuse.” 

“ Docs the child attend 

“ Not much ; but it is beaten s' vy, and its 
knec.s wev brui.sed aguiti.<.t tltc rorKs. till it is 
hauled up, woe-hegone and weary, to ilic upper 
plain. It looks about bewildered ; all is strange 
—it knows not how to act. I'^'g"^ crown the 
barren mountain pntht. Spirit, 1 urn unhappy; 
there arc many children thus hauled up, ami as 
young men the plain; they walk in fog, 
or among brambles; some fall into pits; ami 
many, getting into flower-paths, lie down and 
learn. Some become active, seeking right, hut 
ignorant of what riglit is; they wander among 
men out of their fog-land, preaching follj’. Let 
me go hack among the children.” 

“ lln\c they no belter guide 

“ Yes, now there comes one with a smiling 
face, and rolls upon the flowers with the little 
onc.s, and they are drawn to him. And ho has 
magic spells to conjure up glorious spectacles 
of fairy land. Ho frolics with tbeqn, and might 
bo first cousin to the butterflies. Ho wreathes 
their little heads with flower garlands, and with 
his fairy land npon his lips he wal^ toward 
the mountains; eagerly they follow. He seeks 
the smoothest upward path, and that is but a 
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TWi^b one, yet they run up merrily, guide and 
children, butterflies' pursuing still the flowers as 
they nod over a host of laughing faces. They 
talk of the delightful fairy world, and resting in 
the shady places learn of the yet more delight¬ 
ful world of God. They learn to love the 
Maker of the Flowers, to know how great the 
Father of the Stars must be, how good must bo 
the Father of the Beetle. They listen to the 
story of the race they go to labor with upon the 
pliiiii, and love it for the labor it has done. 
They learn old languages of nacn, to understand 
the past—more eagerly they learn the voices of 
tlie men of their own day, that they may take 
part with the present. And in their study when 
they flag, they full h.'ick upon thoughts of the 
Child Valley they are leaving. Sports and 
fitiieics are the rod and spur that bring them 
with new vigor to the lessons. When they 
reach the plain they cry, *■ We know you, men 
and women : we know to what you have aspired 
for centuries; we know the love tlicrc is in 
you; wo know the love there is in God; we 
come prcp.ircd to labor with yop, dear, good 
frieiOls. We will not call 3 'ou clumsy when we 
•SCO you tumble, we will try to pift run up: 
when full, )'ou shall pick n.s up. We ha\'c 
been trained to )ovc, and therefore wo can aid 
you heartily, for love is labor!” 

^ The Spirit whispered, “ You have seen and 
you b.ive heard. Go now, and speak unto your 
fellow-men ; ask justice for the child.” 

To-day should love To-morrow, for it is a 
thing of linpe; let the young Future not be 
nui- ed liy Care. God gave not fancy to the 
ehild that men should stamp its blossoms down 
intf the loose soil of intellect. I'ho child’s 
heart was not ni.ide full to the brim of love, 
that men should pour its love away, and bruise 
instead of ki.ss the trusting innneeiit. Love and 
fancy are the Hems on which we may graft 
know'leih'o readih'. Whnt is e.'illcd by some 
dry lolks a solid loniidation may fjc nothing net 
desirable. To cut down all the trees, and root 
up all the flowers in a garden, to cover walks 
anil flower-beds alike with a hard crust of well- 
rolled ffravol, that would be to lay down j’our 
solid foundation after a ]ilan which some think 
goml in a child's mind, though not quite worth 
adoptini; in a garden. O, teacher, love the ehild 
and learn of it: so let it love and learn of you. 

(From Dii-lccns’s IIouBcIiuli Words.] 

THE LABORATORY IN THE CHEST. 

rifHE mind of Mr. Bagges was deeidedly 
JL aflectod—bcnefieially—by the lecluro on 
the Chemistry of a Candle, which, as set forth 
in a previous number of this journal, had been 
delivered to him by his youthful nephew. That 
learned discourse inspired him with a new fecl- 
irfg; on interest in matters of science. He 
began to frequent the Polytechnic Institution, 
nearly as much as his club. He also took to 
lounging at the British Museum; whore he 
vu often to be seen, with his left arm under 
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his coat-tails, examining the* wonderful work# 
of nature and antiquity, through hi.s eye-glass. 
Moreover, ho procured himself to be elected 
a member of the Royal Institution, which be¬ 
came a regular house of call to him, so that 
in a short time he grew to be one of the ordi¬ 
nary phenomena of the place. 

Mr. Bagges likewise adopted a custom of 
giving conversaziones, which, however, were 
always very private and select—generally con¬ 
fined to his sister’s family. Three courses 
were first discussed; then dessert; after which, 
surrounded by an apparatus of glasses and 
decanters, ]Ma.stcr Harry Wilkinson was culled 
upon, as a sort of juvenile Davy, to amuse his 
uncle by the elucidation of some chemical or 
other physical mystery. Ma.ster Wilkinson had 
now attained to the ability of making experi¬ 
ments ; most of which, involving combustion, 
were strongly deprecated by the young gentle¬ 
man’s mamma; but her opposition was over¬ 
ruled by Mr. Bagges, who argued that it was 
much better that a young dog shoold burn 
phosphorus before your face than let off gun¬ 
powder behind your back, to say nothing of 
occasionally pinning a cracker to your skirts. 
He maint^ned that playing vi-ith fire and water, 
throwing stones, and such like boys’ tricks, as 
they are commonly culled, are the first oxpres- 
•sions of a scientific tendency—endeavors and 
efforts of the infant mind to acquaint itself with 
the powers of Nature. 

His own favorite toys, he remembered, were 
squibs, suckers, squirts, and slings; and he was 
persuaded that, by his having been denied them 
at school, a natural j)hilosu]ihcr hod been nipped 
in the bud. 

Blowing bubbles was an example—^by-the- 
by, a rather notable one—^by which Mr. Bagges, 
on one of his scientific evenings, was instanc¬ 
ing the affinity of child's jilay to philosophi¬ 
cal experiments, when he bethought him Harry 
had said on a former occasion that the human 
breath consists chiefly of carbonic acid, wliich 
is heavier than common air. How then, it 
occurred to his inquiring, though elderly mind, 
was it that soap-bladders, blown from a to¬ 
bacco-pipe, rose instead of sinking ? Ho asked 
his nephew this. 

“ Oh, uncle !” answered Harry, “ in the first 
place, the air you blow bubbles with mostly 
comes in at the nose and goes out at tho 
raonlli, without having boon breathed at all. 
Then it is warmed by the mouth, and warmth, 
you know, makes a measure of air get larger, 
and .so lighter in proportion. A soap-bubble 
rises for the same reason that a fire-balloon rises 
—that is, hceauso the air inside of it has been 
heated, and weighs less than the same sized 
babbleful of cold air.” 

“ What, hot breath does!” said Mr. Bagges. 
“Well, now, it’s a curious thing, when you 
come to think of it, that the breath should be 
hot—indeed, the warmth of the body generallj 
seems a puzzle. It is wonderful, too, how th» 
bodily heat can bo kept up so long as it is.- 
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Here, now, is tfiis tumbler of hot f;rog—a 
mixture of boiling water, and what d’ye call 
it, you ecienlitic geniuses ?” 

' “ Alcohol, uncle.” 

, “Alcohol—well—or, as wo used to say, 
b^randy. Now, if I leave this tumbler of brandy- 
and-watcr alone—” 

“ If you do, uncle,” interposed his nephew, 
archly. 

“ Get along, you idle rogue! Tf I let that 
tumbler stand there, in a few minutes the 
brandy-and-water—eh ?—I beg pardon—the 
aleobol-and-water—gets cold. Now, Vhy— 
why the deuce—if the br^nd—the aleohol-and- 
water cools; why—how—how is it we don’t 
cool in the same M’ay, I want to know? eh?” 
demanded Mr. Bagges, with the air of a man 
who feels satisfied that be has propounded a 
“regular poser.” 

“ Why,” replied Harry, “ for the same rea¬ 
son that the room keeps warm so long as there 
is a fire in the grate.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that I have a fire 
in roy body ?” 

“ I do, though.” 

“ Eh, now ? 'I’tiat's good,” said M». Ba;r!;<'=’. 
" That reminds mo of the man in Idvc crying, 

‘ Fire! fire!’ and the lady said, ‘ Where, 
where ?’ And ho called out, ‘ Here ! hero !’ 
with his hand upon his heart. £h ?—but now 
I think qf it—you said, the other day, that 
breathing was a sort of burning. Du you 
mean to tell me that I—eh?—have fire, fire, 
as the lover said, here, here—in short, that 
my chest is a grate or an Arnott’s stove ?” 

“Not exactly so, uncle. But I do mean to 
tell you that you have a sort of fire burning 
partly in your chest; but also, pore or less, 
throughout your whole body.” 

“ Oh, Henry!” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkinson, 
“How can you say such horrid things !’’ 

“ Because they're quite true, mamma—but 
you needn't be frightened. The fire of one's 
body is not hotter than from ninety degrees to 
one hundred and four degrees or so. Still it 
is fire, and will burn some things, as you would 
find, uncle, if, in using phosphorus, you were 
to Jet a little bit of it get under your nail.” 

“J’ll take your word for the fact, my boy,” 
•aid Mr. Bagges. But, if 1 have a fire burn¬ 
ing throughout my person—which I was not 
aware of, the only inflammation I am ever 
uoubicd with being in the great toe—I say, 
if roy body is burning continually—bow is it I 
don’t smoke—eh ? Come, now ?” 

“Perhaps you consume your own smoke,” 
suggested Mr. Wilkinson, senior, “like every 
well-regulated furnace.” 

“ You smoke nothing but your pipe, uncle, 
because you burn all your carbon,” said Harry. 
“ But, if your body doesn’t smoke, it steams. 
Breath*' against a looking-glass, or look at 
your breath on a cold morning. Observe how 
« horse reeks when it perspires. Besides—as 
you just now said you recollected my telling | 
yea the other day—you breathe out carbonic | 


acid, and that, and the steam of the breatli 
together, are exactly the 'same things, you 
know, that a caudle turns into in burning.” 

“ But if I burn like a candle—«by don’t I 
burn out like a caudle ?'l demnnded Mr. Bugges. 
“ How do you get over that ?’’ 

“Because,” replied Hariy, “your fuel is re¬ 
newed ns fast ns burnt. S 41 perhaps you re¬ 
semble a lamp miher than n candle. A lamp 
requires to be fed; so doc.s the body—as, possi¬ 
bly, nncle, you may be aware.” 

“ Eh ?—well—I have always entertained nn 
idea of that sort,” answered Mr. Bagge.s, heljv 
ing himself to sumo biscuits. “But Ibe lamp 
feeds on train-oil.” 

“ So docs the Lnplandcr. And you couldn't 
feed the lamp on turtle nr mulligatawny, of 
conrse, uncle. But mulligatawny or turtle can 
be changed into fat—they are so, sometimes, I 
think—when they arc eaten in large quantities, 
and fat will burn fast enough. And most of 
what you eat turns into something wlii«'h Uirns 
at la.st, and is consumed in the fire that uarms 
you all over.” 

“ Wonderful, to be sure,” exclaimed 'Mr. 
Ba,ipre«. “Well. now. and bow docs this ex¬ 
traordinary proces.s ittkv 

“ First, you know, uncle, your food is di¬ 
gested—’■ 

“Not always, I am sorry to say, my boy,!^ 
Mr. Bairges observed, “ but go on.” , 

“ Well; when it i'» digested, it beeoracs a 
sort of fluid, and mixes gradually with tiie 
blood, and turns into IiIoihI. and so giH's over 
the whole IxkIj-. to nourish it. Now. if tlio 
bwly is alwa 3 > being nourished, why doesn't it 
keep getting biirger and bigger, like the gljKst 
in the Castle of Otranto?” 

“ Eh ? Why, bceatiso it loses as well ns 
gain.s, I siipjiose. By perspiration—eh—for 
instance 

“ Yc.s, and by brcathinji; in short, b}- tho 
burning 1 mentioned Just now. Respiiatioii, or 
breathing,' uncle, is a perpetual coitilnistion.’’ 

“ But if my system.'’ said Mr. Bagges, “ is 
burning throughout, what kee|>s up the fire in 
my little finger—putting gout out of the ques¬ 
tion ?” 

“ You burn all over, because you breathe all 
over, to the very tips of your fingers' ends,” 
replied Harry. 

“ Oh. don’t talk nonsense to your uncle!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Wilkinson. * 

“ It isn't nonsense,” said Harry. “ Tho air 
that you draw into tho lungs goes more or less 
over all tho body, and penetrates into every 
fibre of it, which is breathing. Perhnps j’ou 
would like to hear a little more about the chem¬ 
istry of breathing, or respiration, uncle ?” 

“ I should, certainly.” 

“ Well, then; first yon ought to have some 
idea of the breathing apparatus. Tho labora¬ 
tory that contains this Ls the chest, you know. 
Tho chest, you also know, has in it the heart 
and lungs, which, with other things in it, fllNit 
quite out, so as to leave no hollow space 'ba. 
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tween themsoWcj) and it. The lunira arc a^nt 
of nir^spon^cii, and when you enlarge your 
chest to draw breath, they swell out with it, 
and suck the air in. On the other Imnd, you 
Dar(ow your chest, and tquecisc the lungs, und 
press’ the air from them;—that is breathing out. 
Tiie lungs are made up of a lot of little cells. 
A small pipe—^n little brunch of the windpific— 
opens into each cell. Two blo(Hl-vcs.scls, a little 
tiny artery, and a vein to mutch, run into it 
also. The arteries bring into the little cells 
dark-colored blood, which hat been all over the 
besiy. The vein.s carry out of the little cells 
bright scnrict-coluied blood, which is to go all 
over the body. So all the blood pu.vscs through 
the lungs, and in so doing, is changed from 
(lurk to blight scarlet.” 

'* Black IiUmnI, didn’t you say, in the arteries, 
and scarlet in the veins? 1 thought it was just 
the reverse,” inlcrrufitcd Mr. Bogges. 

So It is," replied Harry. " with all the 
other arteries and veins, except tho.se that cir¬ 
culate. the blood through the lung-cclls. The 
bciirt has two sides, with a partition between 
tliem that keefis the blood on the right side 
separate liurii the blood on the left; both sides 
being lioilow, mind. The blood on the right 
side ol ihe heart comes there from all over the 
IhmIv, by u couple of large veins, dark, before it 
gwes to the lungs. From the right side of the 
heart, it goes on to the lungs, dark still, through 
an arterv. It comes back to the left .side of the 
heurl li'oin the lungs, bright searlet. through 
lour veins. Then it goes all over the rest of 
the body from the left side of the heart, through 
an arteiy that branches into smaller arteries, all 
(uir^ying bright scarlet blood. So the arteries 
and veins nt the lungs on one hand, aud of the 
re.-t of the body on the other, do exactly oppo¬ 
site work, you understand.” 

“ I hope So.” 

“Now,” eoniinued Harry, “it requires a 
strong magnilviiig glass to see the lung-cclls 
plainly, they arc .so small. But you'ean faney 
them us big as vou please. I’iclure any one of 
tlieiii to youi'selt of the size of an orange, say. 
for coiivcnicnce in thinking about it; that one 
cell, with whatever takc.s place in it, will be a 
apeeimen of the rest. Tlien you have to imagine 
an artery carrying blood of one color into it, and 
a vein taking uwuy blood of another color from 
it, and the bhxNl changing its color in the cell." 

“ Ay, but what makes the blood change its 
Qolor ?” 

“ Recollect, uncle, you have a little branch 
from the windpipe opening into the cell which 
iet.s in the air. Then the blood aud the air arc 
brought together, and the blood alters in color. 
The reason, 1 suppose you would guess, is that 
U is iMiniehovv altered by the air.” 

“ No very nnrcasonuhle conjecture, I should 
think,” said .Mr. Bagges. 

“ Well; if the air alters the blood, mn-st like¬ 
ly, wo should think, it gives something to the 
bUod. Bo first let us see w'liat is the diirerciice 
between the air we breathe in, and the air wo 


breathe out. You know tbs<l neither wo nor 
animals can keep breathing the same air over 
and over again. You don’t want me to remind 
you of the Black Hole of Calcutta, to convince 
you of that; and I dare say you will believe 
what 1 toll you, without wailing till I can catch* 
a mou.se and shut it up in an air-tight jar, and 
show you how soon tho unlucky creature will 
get uncorafortahle, and began to gasp, and that 
it will by-and-by die. But if we were to try 
this experiment—not having the fear of the So¬ 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
nor thoafear of doing wrong, before our eyes— 
we should find that the poor mouse, before ha 
died, had changed the air of bis prison consider¬ 
ably. But it would Imj just as sati.sfactory, and 
much more humane, if you or 1 were to breathe 
in and out of a silk bag or a bladder till vve could 
stand it no longer, and then collect the air which 
we had been breathing in and out. We should 
find tiuit a jar of such air would put out a caiw 
die. If we shook some lime-water up with it, 
the liinc-watcr would turn milky. In short, 
uncle, vve should find that a great part of the 
nir was carbonic acid, and the rest mostly ni¬ 
trogen. Tile air we inhale is nitrogen and 
oxygen; the air we exhale has lost ino.st of its 
oxygen, and consists of little more than nitrogen 
and earhoiiic acid. Together with this, wb 
breathe out tho va|)or of water, as I .said before. 
Therefore in brcatliing, we give olTexactly what 
a candle dues in burning, only not so fast, after 
the rate. The carbonio acid we breathe out, 
shows that carbon is consumed wilhin our bodies. 
The watery vapor of the breath is a proof that 
hydrogen is so, too. We take in oxygen with 
the air, and tho oxygen unites with carbon, and 
makes carbonic acid, and with hydrogen, lormt 
water.” 

“ Then don’t tho hydrogen and carbon cora¬ 
lline with tho oxy'gen—that is, bum—in tlia 
iung«, and isn’t the chest the fire-place, after 
ail?” asked Mr. Bagges. 

“ Nut altogether, according to those who aro 
supposed to know better. They are of opinioi^ 
that some of the oxygen unites with the carbon 
and hydrogen of the blood in tho lungs: but 
that most of it is merely absorbed by the blood, 
aud dissolved in it in tiio first insinnec.” 

“Oxygen, absorbed by tlie blood? That 
seems (Mid,” remarked Mr. Bagges. “How 
can that be ?” 

“ Wo only know the fact that there are soma 
things that will absorb givses —suck them in— 
make them di-sappear. Charcoal will, for in¬ 
stance. It is thought that tho iron which the 
blood contains gives it the curious properly of 
absorbing oxygen. Well; the oxygen going 
into tho biuoil mako.s it change from dark to 
bright scarlet; and then this blood containing 
oxygen is conveyed all over tho ^'stcm by the 
arti'i-ic.s, and yields up the oxygen to combine 
with hydrogen and carbon as it goes along. 
The carbon and hydrogen are part of the sub¬ 
stance of the body. The bright scarlet I'ood 
mixes oxygen with them, which burns them, in 
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is very awfnl !" said Mrs. Wilkinson. 

“ If true. But in that case, shouldn't we b« 
liable to influme occasionally ?” objected her has* 
band. 

“ It is said,” answered Harry, “ that s[K),nta- 
neous combustion does happen .Mimetitiics; par* 
ticiilarly in ^rcat spirit drinkers. 1 don't sen 
why it should not, if the system were to lojcome 
too inflamniable. Drinking alcohol would be 
likely to loiul the constitution with carbon, which 
would be fuel tor the lire, at any rale.” 

The deuce!” exclaimed Mr. Bapiyes, push- 
injr his brandy-nnd-water from him. ‘‘ We had 
better take care how we indulge in combusti¬ 
bles.” 


iact^ that is, maifes them into carbonic acid and 
water. Of course, the body would soon be con- 
samed if this were all that the blood does. But 
while it mixes oxygen with the old substance of 
^the body, to burn it up, it lays down fresh ma¬ 
terial to replace the loss. So our bodies arc 
continually changing throughout, though they 
seem to us always the same; but then, you 
kitdw, a river appears the same from year’s en<l 
to year's end, although the water in it is dilfer- 
ent everj’ day.” 

‘“Eh, then,” said Mr. Bagges, “if the body 
is always on the chansre in this wav, we niu^l 
have had several bodies^ in the course of our 
lives, by the time we are old.” 

“Yes, uncle; therefore, how fonli^h it is to 
spend money upon funerals. Wbat becomes of 
all the bodies we use up during onr life-times? 
If w’e are none the worse for their flying away 
in carbonic acid and other thinas without cere¬ 
mony, what good can we expect from having a 
fu.ss made about the body we leave behind us, 
which is put into the earth? However, you 
are wanting to know what becomes of the wafer 
and carbonic acid which have been made by the 
oxygen of the blond burning up the old materials 
of our frame. The dark blood of tHb veins ab- 
K>ibs this carbonic acid and water, as the blood 
of the arteries does oxygen-^—only, they .soy. it 
does so by means of a salt in it, called phosphate 
of soda. , Then the dark blood goes back to the 
lungs, and in them it parts with its carbonic acid 
and water, which escapes as breath. As fa-st as 
we breathe oat, carbonic acid and water leave 
the blood; as fast as we breathe in, oxygen en¬ 
ters it. The oxvgon is sent out in the artcrie<- 
to make the rubbish of the body into gas and 
vapor, so that the veins may bnpg it back .and 
get rid of it. The burning of rubbi-h by oxygen 
throughout our frames is the fire by which our 
animal heat is kepi up. At least this is what 
most philosophers think; though doctors dilTer 
a little on this point, as on most others, I hear. 
Professor Liebig says, that our carbon is mostly 
prepared for burning by being lirst extracted 
from the blood sent to it—(which contains much 
of the rubbish of the system dissolved)—iti the 
form of bile, and i.s then rc-absorl>cd into the 
blood, and burnt. He reckons that a grown-up 
man consumes atlout fourteen ounces of carbon 
a day. Fourteen ounces of charcoal a day, or 
eight pounds two ounces a week, would keep 
op a tolerable fire.'’ 

“ I had no idea we were such extensive chnr- 
coal-burncrs,” said Mr. Bagges. “'J’bey say 
we each eat our peek of dirt before wo die—but 
we must burn bushels of charcoal.” 

“And so,” continued Harry, the professor 
calculates that we bum quite enough fuel to 
account for our heat. I should rather think, 
myself, it had sonoething to do with it^—shouldn't 
you ?” 

“ Eh ?” said Mr. Bagges; “ it makes one 
rather nervous to think that one is burning all 
over—throughout one’s very blood—in this kind 
af way.” 


“At all events,” said Harry, “it must be bad 
to have too much fuel in us. It must elioke the 
tire, 1 should think, if it did not cause iiiHammii- 
tion: which Hr. Truepenny says it does, mean¬ 
ing. by inflammation, gout, and so on, you know, 
uncle.'’ 

“ Ahem!” coughed Mr. Bagges. 

“Taking in too much fuel, 1 dure say, you 
know, uncle, means eating and drinking to ex¬ 
cess,” continlied Hurry. “The bc.st rrinedy 
the doctor says, for ovorstuffing is cxerchc. A 
person who uses great bodily exertion, can cat 
and drink more without suliering from it than 
one who leads an inactive life; a fox-hunter, 
for instance, in comparison with an aldcrma»;. 
Want of exorcise and too much noui is^racut 
must make a man cither lat or ill. If the c Mra 
hydrogen and carbon are not burnt out, or otlier- 
wise got rid of, they turn to blubber, or e.r.cu 
some disturbance in the system, intended by 
Nature to throw them otf, wtiieh is called a <iis- 
case. Walking, riding, running, increa.sc,.ihe 
breathing—as well as the perspiration—and 
make us burn away our carbon and hydiogcn 
in proportion. l>r. Truepenny doclare.s that if 
people would only talte in as much luel as is 
requisite to keep up a good fire, bis prol'c.ssiou 
would be mined.'’ 

“The good old advice—Baillie's, cli?—or 
Abcrncthy'.s—live iijion sixpence a day, ui;d earn 
it,” Mr. Bagffcs observed. 

“Well, amt then, uncle, in hot weather the 
appetite is naturally weaker than it is in cold— 
less heat is required, and therefore, less ftKid. So 
in hot climatM; tind the chief reason, says the 
doctor, why people ruin their health in India is 
their spurring and goading tboir stomach.s to 
crave what is not good for them, by siiices and 
tho like. Fruits anil vegetables are the proper 
things to cat in such countries, because they 
contain little carbon compared to flesh, and they 
are the diet of the natives of those par^ of the 
world. Whereas food with much carbon in it, 
meat, or even mere fat or oil, which is hardly 
any thing else than carbon and hydrogen, aro 
propiir in very cold regions, where heat from 
witiiin is required to supply the want of it wirii- 
out. That is why the Laplander is able, as 1 
said ho does, to devour train-oil. And Dr. True¬ 
penny say.s that it may bo all very well for Mr. 
M'Gregor to drink raw whisky at deer-stalking 
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in the Highlands, but if Major Ciimpboll com¬ 
bines Ihut bovcragc 'with the diversion of tiger- 
hunting in the East Indies, habitually, the chances 
^are that the major will come home with a dis- 
ttos^livcr.’’ • 

“Upon my word, sir, the whole art of pre¬ 
serving health appears to consist in keeping up 
a moderate fire within us," observed Mr. Bagges. 

“ Ju.st so, uncle, according to my friend the 
doctor. ‘Adjust the fuel,’ be says, ‘to the 
draught’—he means the oxygen; ‘keep the 
bellows properly at work, by exercise, and your 
fire will seldom want poking.’ The doctor’s 
pokers, you know, are pills, mixtures, leeches, 
blisters, lancets, and thi.igs of that sort.” 

“ Indeed ? Well, then, my heart-bnrn, I sup¬ 
pose, depends u))on bad management of ray 
fire V’ surmised Mr. Bagges. 

*'1 .‘>hould say that was more than probable, 
uncle. Well, now, I think you sec that animal 
heat can be accounted for, in very great part at 
least, by the combustion of the body. And then 
there are .several facts that—os I remember 
Sbakspearo ssiys— 

“ ‘ Ifi'lp to thirteen other prooth, 

Hint do dc-niunstrate tliinly.’ 

“ Birds that brcatlie a great deal are very hot 
rrcatiircs; .snakes itnd lixards, and frogs and 
fi.s)ies. that breathe but little, are .so cold that 
timay arc called cold-blooded animals. Bears 
and d^rmiee, that sleep all the winter, are cold 
during their sleep, while Ibcir breathing and 
circulation almost entirely stop. Wc increase 
our heat by walking fast, running, jumping, or 
workiiisr hard; which sets ns breathing faster, 
uml then we "Cl warmer. By these me.sns, wc 
bli>v^ up our own lire, if wo have no other, to 
warm ourselves on a cold day. And how is it 
that wc don't go on continually getting hotter 
and hotter?'’ 

‘‘ All!’’ exclaimed Mr. Bnuges, “ I suppose 
that is one of Nature’s mysteries.” 

‘‘ Why, wh.'il happens, uncle, when, we take 
vioient e.sereise ? We bre.-ik out into a per- 
■pirution; ns you complain t’oti alw.tys do, if 
you only run a few yards. Perspiration is 
mostli- water, and the extra heat of the body 
goc.s into the water, and flics away with it in 
steam. Just for llie same reason, you can’t 
boil water so as to make it hotter than two 
hundred and twelve degrees; because all the 
bent that passes into it lieyond that, unite.s with 
Bome of it and becomes .steam, and so escapes. 
Hoi weather causes you to perspire even when 
you sit still; and so your heat is cooled in sum¬ 
mer. If you were to heat a man in an oven, 
tliG heat of his body generally wouldn’t increase 
very much till ho became exhausted and died. 
Stories are told of mountebanks sitting in ovens, 
, and meat being cooked by the side of them. 
Philosophers have done much the same thing— 
Urt Fordyce and others, who found they could 
boor a heat of two hundred and sixty degrees. 
Perspiration is our animal fire-escape. Heat 
goes out from the lungs, a.s well as the .skin, in 
water; so the lungs are concerned in cooling 
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us as well os heating ns, lil;e*n sort of regula¬ 
ting furnace. Ah, uncle, the body is 
derful factory, and I wi.sh I were man enough 
to take you over it. 1 have only tried to show 
you something of the contrivances for warming, 
it, and I hope you understand a little about 
that!” 

“ Well,” said Mr. B.aggcs, “ breathingj^ I 
understand you to say, is the chief source of 
animal heat, by occasioning the combination of 
carbon and hydrogen with oxygen, in a sort of 
gentle combustion, throughout our frame. The 
lungs add heart are an apparatus for generating 
heat, and distributing it over the body by means 
of a kind of warming pipes, called blood-vessels. 
Eh ?—and the carbon and hydrogen wc have in 
our systems wo get from our food. Now, you 
see, here is a slice of cake, and there is a glass 
of w’inc—Eh ?—now’ see whether you can get 
any carbon and oxygen out of that.” 

The young philosopher, having finished his 
lecture, applied hini.scif immediately to the per¬ 
formance of the proposed experiment, which ha 
performed with cleverness and dispatch. 


[From Pirkena’a Ilouacbold Words.] 

THE STEEL PEN 

AW ILmrSTRATION OF CHEAP.SKSS 

E remember (early remembrances arc more 
durable than recent) nn ejiidict draploye4 
by Mary Wnlstoneeroft, which then seemed as 
happy as it was original—“ The iron pen of 
Time.” Had the vindieatress of the “Rights 
of Women” lived in these days (fifty years later), 
when the iron pen is the almost universal instru¬ 
ment of w’l'iting. she would have bestowed upon 
Time a less eouiraon maleriiJ for recording his 
doings. 

While W’e arc semembering, let ns look back 
for a moment upon our earliest school-days— 
the days of large text and round Imnd. Twenty 
urchins .sit at a long desk, each intent upon 
making his ropy. A nicely mended pen has 
been given to each. Our own labor goes on 
sneee.s.sfnlly, till, in sohool-boy phrase, the pen 
begins to splutter. A bold eflTort must be made. 
We leave the form, and timidly address the 
writing-master with—‘‘ Please, sir, mend my 
pen.” A slight frown subsides as he secs that 
the qnill is very bad—too soft or too hard—used 
to the stump. lie d.ashes it aw’.iy, and snatch¬ 
ing a feather from a bundle—a poor thin feather, 
such as green gtjese drop on a common—shapes 
it into a pen. This mending and making pro¬ 
cess occupies all his leisure—ocenpies, indeed, 
many of tho minutes that ought to bo devoted 
to instruction. IIo has a perpetual battle to 
wage, with his bod quills. They are the mean¬ 
est produce of the plucked goose. 

And is this proce.ss still going on in the many 
thousand schools of our land, where with all 
drawbacks of imperfect education, both as to 
numbers educated and gifts imparted, there are 
about two millions and a half of children under 
daily instruction? In remote rural districta, 
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probably; in towns certainly not. The 
«teain>enj;inc is now the pen-maker. Heca¬ 
tombs ol' geese are consumed at Miohoelmas 
and Cliristnius; but not all the geese in the 
^ world would meet the demand of England fur 
pens. The supply of palis de foie grat will he 
kept uji—that of quills, whether known os 
piiHust. seconds, or pinions, must be wholly iii- 
odequate to the wants of a vriling {icoplc. 
Wherever geese arc bred in these islands, so 
assuredly, in each succeeding March, will every 
full-llodued victim bo rubbed of his quills; and 
then turned foith on the common, a very wad¬ 
dling and impotent goqse, quite unworthy of 
the iianiu of bird. The country .schoolmaster, 
at the same spring-time, will continue to buy 
the smallest quills, at a low price, clarify them 
after his own rude loshiun, make them into pens, 
and sorely spite the boy who splits them up too 
rapidly. The better quills will still be collect¬ 
ed, and hud their w.ay to the quill dealer, who 
will excreisc his empirical arts befure they pass 
to the stationer. He will piiingc them into 
heated sand, to make the external skin peel oll^ 
and the cxterii.a! membrane shrivel up; or he 
will satin ate them with water, and alternately 
contract and swell them before a elilircoal tire; 
or he will dip them in nitric acid, and make 
them of a gaudy brilliancy but a treacherous 
endurance. I'liey will be .sorted according to 
llio quality of ilic barrels, with the utmost nicely. 
The e.\perienced buyer will know tlieir value 
by looking at their leathery ends, tapering to a 
point; the uninitiated will regard only the quill 
portion. There is no article of comnierce in 
which the market value is so ditricult to be dc- 
tcniiiiicd with exactness. For the finest and 
largest quills no price seems uiu'easuiiahlu; for 
those of the sr-cond quality too exorbitant a 
charge is often made. The foreign supply is 
large, and probably exceeds the home supply 
of the superior article. U'hat the exact amount 
is we know not. There is no duly now on quills. 
The tariff of 184o—one of the most lasting 
nionuinent.s of the wisdom of oiir gri'al commer¬ 
cial minister—abolished the duty of hail-a-crown 
a thousand. In 1832 the dut^ uniouuled to four 
thousand two hundred pounds, which would show 
an annual im|>ortation of thirty-three millions one 
hundred thoasaikl quills; enough, perhaps, for 
the cummereial clerks of England, together with 
the quill.s of borne growth—but how to servo a 
letter-writing population ? 

The ancient leign of the quill-pen was first 
seriously disturbed about twenty-five years ago. 
An aliortive imitation of the form of a per. was 
produced before that time; a clumsy, inelastic, 
metal tube fastened in a bone or ivory handle, 
and sold for balf-a-crown. A man might make 
bis mark with one—but as to writing, it was a 
mere delusion. In due course came more care¬ 
fully fioisbed inventions for the luxurious, under 
like tempting names of ruby pen, or diamond pen 
l^with the plain gold |)en. and the rhodium pen, 
^ those who were skeptical as to the jewelry 
i tha inkstand. The economical use of the 


quill received also the alteiitioii of science. A 
iimcbitie was invented tit divide the barrel 
lengthwise into two halves; mid, by the same 
niecbaiiicol means, these halves were subdivid¬ 
ed into small pieces,- cut peii-sliiqie, sli| -<«nd 
nibbed. But the jire.ssuro UjKin the quill sup¬ 
ply grew more and mure iiiten.se. A new 
power had risen up in our world—a new seed 
sown—the source of all good, or the ili'iigoii’s 
teeth of Ciultnus. In 1818 there were only 
one hundred and sixty-five thousand scholais in 
the monitorial schools—the new sebool.s. which 
were being established under the aiispicc.s of the 
National Society, and the Briti.sh and Foreign 
School Society. Fifteen years afterward, in 
1833, there were three hundred und ninety 
thuusund. Ten years later, the numbers ex¬ 
ceeded a million. Even n quartet of a century 
ago two-thirds of the nialc |Kipuliition of En¬ 
gland, and one-half of the female, were learning 
to write; for in the Report of the llegi-'tiur- 
Gcneral for 1846, we find this pas>.nge—‘ Per¬ 
sons when the}’ arc married arc rei|uiied to sign 
the marrioge register, ii they can not wiito 
their names,'they sign with a mark: the it-.ult 
has hitlierio been, that nc:irly one' mail in llnee, 
und one wumnn in two, married. .<!igii w iih mm l,s.” 
This remark applies to the period between 1839 
and 1845. Taking the average age of men at. 
marriage a.s twenty-seven years, and the aver¬ 
age age of boys during their cdueaiioii -is ten 
years, the marriiige-regi.sicr is an ediic.-iiioiml 
test of male instriieiuni for ibo yours 1824-28. 
But tlic gro.>s number of the popiilaiioii nl En¬ 
gland and Wales was rapidly advancing. In 
1821 it was twelve iniliioiis; in 1831. fourteen 
millions; in 1841, sixteen nii,lions; in I'^ol, 
taking the rate o| increase at loiirteen pet cent.. 
It will be ciglitcen millions and a half. The 
cxteie-iun of cdiiciiiion was proceeding in a 
miieh quicker ratio; and we may ihcrclure 
fairly us-iinie that the proportion ol those who 
make their niniks in the muiriugu-rcgisier hue 
greatly diniinishcd siiiec 1844. 

But, duiiiig the iii.st ten \cars, the natural 
dc.sirc to learn to write, of that part ol the 
youthful p'lpulutioii wliieh education can reach, 
has received a great moral niipiilse by a won¬ 
drous development of the most useiul und plcaik 
urable exercise of that |towcr. The uniform 
penny [s>stage has been established. In the 
year 1838, the whole number of letters de¬ 
livered ill the United Kingdom was sevcniy-six 
millions; in this year that annual delivery has 
reached the prodigious number of three hundred 
and thirly-seven millions. In 1838, a Commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons llius denounred, 
among the great eoinmereial evils of the high 
rates of postage, their injurious effects u|Hin the 
great hulk of the people—“They either act as 
a grievous tax on the poor, causing them to 
sacrifice their little earnings to the pleasure and 
advantage of corresponding with their distant 
friends, or compel them to forego such iiitcr- 
coiirse altogether; thus subtracting from ■tha 
small amount of their enjoyments, and obstmeW 
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UijT tlic (frowlh and, maiiilciianoe of ilicir be>t 
afiectioiis.’’ Ilonorod be the man wliu broke 
down ihesc barrierx! Praised be tlic Guvern- 
'"^Mcnt that, for once, 8tcp|)in" onl of its fiscal 
tro^TNvay, dared liuldiy *to legislate fur the 
dumcsiic bappiiics-s, the educational pru^rress, 
and the mural elevation of the masses! The 
steel pen, sold at the rate of a penny a dozen, 
is the creation, in n considerable degree, of the 
Penny Postage stamp, as the Penny Po.stage 
stump was a representative, if not a creation, 
of the new educational power. Without the 
steel pen, it may roiisnnahly be doubted whether 
there were mechanical means within the reach 
of the groat bulk of the population fur writing 
the three hundred and thirty-seven millions of 
letters that now annually pass through the Post 
OHiee. 

Othello’s sword had “the ice-brook’s tem¬ 
per but not all the real or inniginary virtues 
of the stream that gave its value to the true 
Spani.sh blade could create the elasticity of a 
Steel pen. Flexible, indeed, is the Toledo. If 
tlirusi against a wall, it will bend jnto an are 
tliat describes three-fourths of a circle. The 
problem to be solved in the steel-pen, is to con¬ 
vert the iron of Dnnncinora into a siibstuncc as 
Uiin a.< ilic quill of a dovc’.s pillion, but as strung 
•s the proudest feather of an ca<{le’s wing. 
Tfifr furnaces and hainnicrs ol the old armorers 
could tiever have solved this problem. The 
steel pen belongs to our ngc of mighty ma¬ 
chinery. It could not have existed in any other 
age. The dcmuiid for the iii--truiuent, and the 
means of siippiving it, came together. 

The commercial importaiiec ol the steel pen 
wa-s iir.st maiiilested to onr .senses a year or two 
ago at Shcirield. We had witnessed all the 
curious processes of cunvirltitg iron into steel, 
by saturating it with carbon in the converting 
furnace; of tiltin/' the bar.s so eniivcrttsi into a 
harder siilistanee. under tlic thousand hammers 
that shake the waters of the Sheaf and Ute Don : 
of casting the steel thus converted imd lilted 
into ingots of higher purity, and. tinally, of 
milling, by which the most perfect develo|iment 
of the inalciial is aeiptired, under enormous 
rollers. About two miles from the metropolis 
of steel, over whose head hangs a canopy of 
amokc through which the broad moors of the 
di-siaiiee sometimes reveal themselvc.s, there is a 
solitary mill where the tilling and rolling pro¬ 
cesses are curried to great perfection. The din 
of the largo tills is heard half a mile olT. Onr 
oars tingle, our legs tremble, when wc stand 
close to their operation of locating bars of .steel 
into the greatest pu.ssiblc density; for the whole 
building vibrates os the workmen swing bc- 
forn them in suspended baskets, and .shift the 
* bar at every movement of the.se hammers of the 
Titans. We pa.ss onward to the mure quiet 
rolling department. The hnr that has been 
tilted into the most perfeot compactness, has 
BOW to iieqtiiro the utmost possible tenuity. A 
lai^e area is occupied by furnaecs and rollers. 
The bar of steel is drugged out of tbo furiiaoe 


ot almost a white beat Ther&aro two men at 
each roller. It is pas.sed through the first pair 
and its squareness is instantly clungnted and 
widened into Autuos.s; rapidly through a .second 
pair, and a third, and a fourth, and a fifth. The 
bar is becoming a sheet of steel. Thinner and 
thinner it becomes, until it would .seem that the 
workmen can scarcely manage tbc fragile sub- 
sttmeo. It has spread out like a morsel of gold 
under the liCiater's hammer, into an cnorinuu.s 
leaf. The least attenuated sheet is only tho 
hundredth part of an inch in thiekness; .some 
sheets ai% made as thin as the two-hundredth 
part of an inch. And (j|>r what pur|iuse is this 
result of the labors of so many workmen, of such 
vast and complicated machinery, dc.stined ?— 
what the final application of a material employ¬ 
ing so much cajiital in every step, from the 
Swedish mine to its trans|K)rt by railroad to 
some other scat of British industry ? The 
whole is preparrd for one steel-pen manufarlory 
at Birmingham. 

There is nothing very remarkable in a stecl- 
pen manufactory', as regards ingenuity of con¬ 
trivance or factory organization. Upon a largo 
scale of production, the e.xtcnt of labor engaged 
in prndueinrf so minute an article, is necessarily 
.striking. But the proee.ss is just as curious and 
interesting, if conducted in a small .shop as in a 
largo. Tho pure steel, as it comes from the 
rolimg-mill, is cut up into strips abqiit two 
inches and a half in width. Tliese are further 
out into the profier size for the pen. Tho 
pieces are then annealed and cleansed. The 
maker's name is neatly imprc.s.scd on the metal; 
and a cutting-tool forms tho slit, although im¬ 
perfectly in tiii.s stage. Tlic pen shape i.- given 
by a convex pgnch pressing the plate into a 
concave die. Tlio pen is formed when tlic slit 
is perfected. It has now to bo hardened, and, 
finally, cleansed and polished, by tbo simjilo 
.agency of friction in a cylinder. All the vari¬ 
eties of form of the steel pen are produced by 
the punch; all tho contrivances of slits and 
apertures above the nib, by the cutliug-tool. 
Every improvement has had for its object to 
overcome the rigidity of the steel—to imitate 
the elasticity of tlic quill, while bestowing upon 
the pen a superior durability. 

The perfection that may reasonably bo de¬ 
manded in a steel pen has yet to be reached. 
But the improvement in the manufacture is 
most decided. Twenty years ago, to one who 
miglit choose, regardless of expense, betweea 
the quill pen and the steel, tho best Birming¬ 
ham and London prisluction was an abomina¬ 
tion. But wc nail tiaec the gradual acquies¬ 
cence of most men in the writing implement of 
the multitude. Few of us, in an ago when tho 
small economics are carefully observed, and 
even paraded, desire to use quill pens at ten or 
twelve shillings a huiulretl, as Treasury Clerks 
once luxuriated in their use—an hour's work, 
and then a now one. To mend a pen, is trou¬ 
blesome to the old, and even tho middle-aged 
roan who once acquired the art; the young, for 
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the most part, ^lave not learned it. The most 
painstaking and penurious author would never 
dream of imitating the wondrous man who 
translated Pliny with “one gray goose.quill.” 
Steel pons uro so cheap, that if one soratches or 
8plalter.«, it may be thrown away, and another 
may be tried. But when a really good one is 
fitund, we cling to it, as worldly men cling to their 
friends ; we use it till it breaks down, or grows 
rusty. We can do no more; ve handle it as 
Izfiak Walton handled the frog upon his honk, 
“ as if we loved him.” We could almost fancy 
some analogy between the gradual and decided 
improvement of the steel pen—one of the new I 
instruments of education—and the efl'ects (jf 
education itself upon the ma.ss of the people. 
An instructed nation ought to present the same 
gradually perfecting combination of strength with 
elasticity. The favorites of fortune are like the 
quill, ready made for social purposes, with a 
little scraping and polishing. The bulk of the 
community have to be formed out of ruder 
and tougher materials—to be converted, welded, 
and tcm|icrcd into pliancy. The mnnners of 
the great British family have decidedly ini-. 
proved under culture—" emollit mores may ■ 
the sturdy self-respect of the race never bo I 
impaired I | 


[From Bontloy’s Miscellany.] j 

snakes and SERPENT CHARMERS. | 

A t the present time there are at the London * 
Zoological (Jardens two Arab-s. who arc ■ 
eminently skilled in what is termed “ Snake- j 
Charming.” In this country, happily for our- | 
selves, we have but little practical acquaint.aneo i 
with venomous serpents, and tlyrc Is no scope ' 
for the development of native skill in the art | 
referred to; the visit, therefore, of these stran-j 
gers is intere.<ling. as affording an opportunity of; 
beholding feats which have hitherto been known 1 
to us only by description. We propose, there- | 
fore, to give some account of their proceedings. | 
Visitors to the Zooloffical Gardeii.s will re- j 
mark, on the right hand side, after they have | 
passed through the tunnel, and ascended the ‘ 
slope beyond, a neat wooden building in the! 
Swiss style. This is the reptile-house, and | 
while our reauers are bending their steps 
toward it, wo will describe the performance of ' 
the Serpent Charmers. j 

The names of these are Jubar-Abim-Hnijab. i 
.and Mohammed-Aboo-Merwan. The former i.s ' 
an old man, much distinguished in his native j 
country for his skill. When the French oeeii- 
pied Egypt, he collcrted serpents for their 
naturalists, and was sent for to Cairo to pcrforni 
before General Bonaparte. He described to ns 
die gNMn-al, as a middle-sized mao, very pale, 
wiUrliandsomc features, and a most keen eye. 
Napoleon watched his proceedings with great 
interest, made many inquiries, and dismis.sed 
him with a handsome “ liackshecsb.” Jubar 
is usually dressed in a coarse loose bemoose 
of brown serge, with a red cap on bis head. 


The gift, or craR, of serpentcharming, de¬ 
scends in certain families from generation to 
generation; and Mohumnicd, a smart acti’m 
lad, is the old man’s son-in-law, although no. 
numbering sixteen years. He is quM’’ on 
Adonis as to dress, wearing a smart, riolily- 
embroidered dark-grccii jacket, curried—hns.sar 
fashion—over his right shoulder, a white hioso 
ve.st, full white trowseis, tied at tlie knee, scarlet 
stockings and slippers, and a fez or red cap, 
with a blue tassel of extra proportions on Ins 
head. In his right car is a ring, so large that 
it might pass for a curtain ring. 

PreeUcIy as the clock strikes four, one of thn 
keepers phieeson a iilalforni a wooden box con¬ 
taining the serpents, and the lad Mohammed 
pi-oceeds to tuck his ample slccvc.s as lar up ns 
possible, to leave the arms bare. He then takes 
oif his cloth jacket, and. opening the box, draws 
out a large Cobra cle Capello. of a dark i-oppcr 
color; this he holds at arm's length by the tail, 
and after iillowing it to writhe about in the air 
[ for .some time, he places the serpent on the floor, 
still bolding,it ns described. By this time the 
cobra had raised his hood, very itidigimiii at tlia 
treatment he is receiving. Mulianinicd then 
pinches and teases him in every way; at each 
pinch the cobra strikes at him, !>“•< "liti \tirat 
activity, the blow is avoided. Having thus, 
teased the snake for some time, MuliiimincJ 
rises, and placing his foot uixin the tail, ipritutes 
him with a stick. The cobra wriihc>--, and 
strikes sometimes at the stick, sometimes at his 
tormentor's legs, and again at his lianib-. all 
whiuh is avoided with the uimo.st noffdialaiiee. 
After the iap'-e of about ten niiniites, Moham¬ 
med coils tlie cobra on the floor, and Idstves 
him wliilo he goes to the box, and draw.s out 
another far fiercer cobra. While holding this 
by the tail. Molnnimcd biifTeis him on the head 
with his open hand, and the srrpmit, (piitc liirU 
OHS, freipienily seizes him by the forearm. 
The lad (merely wipes the spot, and proc-eeds to 
tie the serpent like a iieekliiee nronnd his neck. 
Then the tail is tied into a knot ariiiind the rep¬ 
tile’s head, and again head and tail into a double 
knot. After aniii'ing himself in thi.s way for 
some time, the .serpent is told to lie quiet, and 
stretched on hi.s back, the neck and eliin being 
gently stroked. Whether any sort of mesmerio 
inflneiiee Is pro<liu>ed we know not, but the 
snake remains on its back, perfectly still, ns if 
dead. During this lime the first eidira has re¬ 
mained coiled up, with head erect, apiiareiitly 
watching the proceedings of the Arab. After 
a pause, the lad takes up the second cobra, and 
carrying it to the first, pinches and irritates 
both, to make them fight; the fierecr snake 
seizes the other by the throat, and coiling round 
him, they roll struggling across the stage. Mo¬ 
hammed then leaves the.se serpents in charge of 
Jubar. and draws a third snake out of the box. 
This he first lies in a variety of apparently im¬ 
possible knots, and then holding him at a little 
distance from his face, allows the snake to strike 
at it, just dodging batik eaiih time suinciently 
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far to avoid tho blow. The serpent is tAsn 
placed in hb bosom next his skin, and left there, 
b^ it is not so easy after a time to draw it out 
i^l^iis warm restini'-place. The tail is pulled; 

I the sorpent b iy>und the lad’s body, 
and wll not come. After several unsuccessful 
efl'urts, Mohammed rubs the tail briskly be¬ 
tween his two hands, a process which—judging 
from tho writhings of the serpent, w’hich arc 
plainly visible—is the rrvrise of agreeable. 
At last Mohammed pulls him hand-over-hand 
—as the sailors say—and, just, as the head flies 
out, (ho cobra makes a parting snap at his tor¬ 
mentor’s face, fur which ho rcceis'cs a smart 
cuir on the head, and is then with the others 
replaced in the box. 

Dr. John Davy, in his valuable work on Cey¬ 
lon,'denies that the fangs are extracted from the 
serpents which are thus exhibited; and says 
:hut the only charm employed is that of courage 
and contldcncc—tho natives avoiding tho stroke 
of the serpent with wonderful agility; adding, 
that they will play their tricks with any hooded 
snake, but with no other poisonous serpent. 

In order that we miffht get at the truth, we 
■oiighi it from the fountain-head, and our ques¬ 
tions wore thus most freely answered by Jubar- 
Abuu-IIniJab, Hamct acting as interpreter : 

Q. How ore the serpents caught in the first 
iirrUonec ? 

yi. d take this adze (holding up a sort of 
gcoliigieiil hammer mounted on a long handle) 
and ns soon as I have found a hole containing a 
Cobra, 1 knock away the earth till he comes 
out or can he got at; I then take a .stick in my 
right hand, and seizing tho snake by tho tail 
witl%the left, hold it at arm's length. He keeps 
trying to bite, but I push his head away with 
tlio stick. After <loiiig this .some time 1 throw 
him straight on the ground, still holding him by 
the tail, I allow him to raise hb head and try 
to bite, for sumo time, in order that he mny 
k*arn how to ntiaek, still keeping him ofl" with 
the stick. Wlien this has been done long 
enough. 1 slide the stick up to his head and fix 
it tiiiniy on th;' ground; then taking the adze, 
and forcing open the mouth. 1 break off the 
fangs with it, earcrnlly removing every portion, 
and especially squeezing out nil the poison and 
blood, which 1 wipe away as long us it con¬ 
tinues to flow; when this is done tho snake b 
harmless and ready for use. 

Q. Do tho ordinary jugglers, or only tho 
hereditary snako charmers catch the cobras? 

Wo arc tho only persons who dare to 
eatch them, and when the jugglers want snakes 
they come to us for thorn; with that adze 
Rioting to tho hammer) 1 have caught and 
taken out the fangs of many thousands. 

Q. Do you use any other snakes besides the 
oobraa for your oxbibitions ? 

*Ji. No; because the cobra is the only one 
that will fight well. The cobra is always ready 
to give battle, but tho other snakes aro sluggish, 
only bite, and can’t be taught for our cxliibi- 
tiona. 


Q. What do the Arabs do if they happen to 
bo bitten by a poisonous snake ? 

They immediately tie a cord tight round 
the arm above the w’onnd, and cot out the bitten 
part as soon ns possible—some burn it; they 
then squeeze the arm downward, so as to press ' 
out tho poison, but they don’t suck it, because 
it is bad for the month ; however, in spite of all 
this, they sometimes die. 

Q. Dll you think it po.ssiblo that cobras could 
be exhibited without the fangs being removed ? 

Certainly not, for tho least scratch of their 
deadly teeth Vould can.se death, and there is nut 
a day that we exhibit that wo are not bitten, 
and no skill jn tho world would prevent it. 

Such were the particulars given us by a most 
di'-tinguished professor in the art of snake- 
charming, and, therefore, they may be relied on 
ns correct; tho mattcr-of-faet way in which ho 
acted, as well as related the snakc-catehing, 
bore the imp: css of truth, and there certainly 
would appear to be- far less mystery about the 
craft than has generally been supposed. The 
way in wliich vijiers nro caught in this country 
is much less artistic than the Arab mode. The 
viper-catcher provides himself with a cleft-stick, 
and stealing up to the reptile when basking, 
pins bis head to the ground with the cleft, and 
•seizing tho tail, thruws the reptile into a bag. 
As they do not destroy the fangs, these men are 
frequently bitten in the pursuit of their ^noiness, 
but their remedy is either the fat of vipers, or 
salad oil, which they take inwardly, and apply 
cxtcrn.ally, after squeezing tho wound. Wc arc 
nut aware of any wcll-authcnticatcd fatal case 
in man from a viper bite, but it fell to our bit 
some years ago to see a v.alaablc pointer killed 
by one. Wc were boating for gnmo in a dry, 
stony district, when suddenly the dog, who was 
running beneath a hedgerow, gave a yelp and 
bound, and immediately came limping up to {".s 
with a cnuiitcnaiieo most expressive of pain ; a 
largo adder was seen to glide into the lieilgo- 
row. Two small spots of blood on the inner 
side of the left foreleg, close, to the body of the 
dog marked the scat of tho wound; and wc did 
our best to squeeze out tho poison. The limb 
speedily began to swell, and the dog laid down, 
moaning and unable to walk. With some dilli- 
eiilty wo maimgcd to oarr}' the poor animal to 
the nearest cottage, but it w.hs too late. Tii 
spite of oil and other remedies the body swelled 
more and more, and ho died in convulsions some 
two hours after the receipt of the injury. 

Tho Rcplilc-lion^o is fitted up with much 
attention to security and elegance of design; 
arranged along the left side are roomy cages 
painted to imitate mahogany and fronted with 
plate-glass. They are ventilated by perforated 
platn^ of zinc above, and warmed by hot water 
pipes below. The bottoms of ,tbo cages are 
strewed with sand and gravel, and in those which 
contain tho larger serpents strong branches of 
trees are fixed. The advantage of the plato- 
glass fronts is obvious, for every movement of 
tho reptiles is distinctly seen, while its great 
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strength confine/i ihem in perfect safety. Each 
cage is, moreover, provided with a pan of 
water. , 

Except when roused by hunger, the Serpents 
, are generally in a state of torpor during the dnj-, 
but as night draws on, they, in common with 
other wild denizens of the forest, are rottsed 
into nctivit}'. In their native state the Boas 
then lie in wait, coiled round the branches of 
trees, ready to spring upon the antelopes and 
other prey os they pass through the leafy glades; 
and the smaller serpents silently glide from 
branch to branch in quest of birds on which to 
tiecd. As we have had ^he opportunity of seeing 
the Reptile-house by night, we will describe the 
strange scene. 

About ten o'clock one evening during the last 
spring, in company wuth two naturalists of 
eminence, wc entered that apartment. A small 
lantern w'as our only light, and the faint illumi¬ 
nation of this, imparted a ghastly character to 
the scene before us. The clear plate-glass 
which faces the cages was invisible, and it was 
didicult to believe that the monsters were in 
confiticmcnt and the spectators secure. Those 
who have only seen the Boas and Pythons, the 
Rattlesnakes and Cobras, lazily liarfging in fes¬ 
toons from the forks of the trees in the den.s, or 


Stonge companions, and would appear to have 
been prcs.sod by hunger, for it actually nibbled 
away great part of the jaw of one of the li^^e 
rattlesnakes, so that it died! perhaps the 
instance of such a turning of the tablc^^-nn 
interesting fact was proved by this, namely thiU 
these reptiles when >oung are quite defenseless, 
and do not acquire either the power of injuring 
others, or of using their rattles until their adule» 
ccncc. 

During the time we were looking at these 
creatures, all sorts of odd noises were heard; a 
strange scratching again.st the gla.<is would be 
audible; ’twas the Carnivorous Lizard endeav¬ 
oring to inform us that it was a fust-day with 
him, entirely contrary to his inclination. A 
sharp hiss would startle us from another quarter, 
and wc stepped back involuntarily us the lantern 
revealed the inflated hood and threatening action 
of an angry cobra. Tticn a rattlesnake would 
take umbrage, and, sounding an alarm, would 
make a stroke against the glass, intended for 
our person. The fixed gaze, too, from the 
brilliant eyes of the huge Pythons, was more 
fasciiinting llian plca.'-ant. and the scene, taking 
it all toirctlicr, more exciting than agreeable. 
Each of the spectators involuntarily stoojted to 
make sure that his trow.si'rs were well sirapjicd 


sluggishly coiled up, enn form no conception of j down ; and, as if our nerves were jesting, ^ 
the appearance and actions of the same creatures j strange sensation would every now and fherniic 
at nighb The hutro Boas and Pythons were , felt, re.sonibling the twininjr of a smallr-snako 
chasing each other in every direction, whisking | about the legs. Just before leaving tlic house, 
about the dens with the rapiditf of lightning, j a grc.it dor beetle whieb bad flown in, iittiacted 
sometimes clinging in huge eoil.s round the ' by the light, struck with some force airaiii'-i our 
branches, anon entwining each either in massive ' right car; startled indeed wc were, lor at the 
folds, then separating they wcmld rush over and moment our impression was that it was soiao 
under the branches, hissing and lu>-liing their | member of the Happy Family around us „who 
tails in hideous sport. Ever apd anon, thirsty j had favored us with a maik of his attention, 
with their exertions, they would approach the In fcciling the larger .scrjicnis. the Boas and 
pans containing water and drink eagerly. Lipping I Pythons, some earc is ne,ees.sary lest sin-h aa 
it with their foikcd tongues. As our eyes be- accident should occur as that which bcicll Mr. 
came accustomed to the darkness, wo perceived ■ Cops, of the Lion Oilicc in the I'owcr, somn 
objects better, and on the uppermost branch of j years ago. Mr. t^ips w.is holding a fowl to 


the tree in the den of the bigiiost serpent, wo 
perceived a pigeon quietly roosting, apparently 
indifferent alike to the turmoil which was going 
on around, and the vicinity of the monster whose 
meal it was soon to form. In the den of one of 
the smaller se^jrants was a little mouse, whose 
panting sides and fa.st-beating heart showed that 
it, at Ica-st, disliked its company. Misery is 
said to make us acquainted with strange bed¬ 
fellows, but evil must be the star of that mouse 
or pigeon whose lot it is to be the comrade and 
prey of a serpent! 

A singular ciroumstance occurred not long 
since at the Gardens, showing that the mouse 
at times has the best of it, A litter of rattle¬ 
snakes was bom in the Gardens—curious little 
active things without rattles—hiding under 
stones, or coiling together in complicated knots, 
with their clustering heads resembling Medn-sa's 
locks. It came to pass that a mouse was put 


the head of the largest of llie five .snakes which 
were then there kcjit; the .snake was changing 
its skin, consequently, being nearly blind (for 
the skin of the eye is rliangcd with the rest), 
it darted at the Jowl but mis.scd it, and seized 
the keeper by the left thumb, coiling round his 
arm and nek in a moment, and fixing il.self hy 
its tail to one of the posts of its cage, thus 
giving itself greater power. Mr. Ciqis, who 
was alone, did not lose his presence of mind, 
and immediately attempted to relievo himself 
from the powerful constriction hy getting nt the 
serpent’s head; but the .scr|K!nt hud .so knotted 
itself upon its own head, that Mr. Cojis could 
not reach it, and had thrown himself upon tlu 
floor in order to grapple, with greater success, 
with his formidable opponent, when fortunately, 
two other keepers camo in and rushed to tlie 
rc.scno. The struggle even then was .scvctc^ 
but at length they succeeded in breaking the 


fnto the cage for the breakfast of the mamma,! teeth of the serpent, and relieving Mr. Cops 
but she not being hungry, took no notice. The j from his ])criluus situation; two broken toeih 
poor mouse gradually became accustomed to its | were cxU aclcd from tho thumb; the wounds 
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Boon healed, and no further inconvenienee bil¬ 
lowed. Still more severe was the contest which 
t^k place hetween a nejrro herdsman, belon;;- 
to Mr. Absun, for many years Governor at 
fwi^iiliam. on the coasi^of Africa. This man 
was seized by a hu^ro Python while pa.s.sin<; 
through a wo^. The serpent fixed bis fangs 
in his thigh, but in attempting to throw himself 
round hrs body, fortunately became entangled 
with a tree, and the man being thus preserved 
from a .state of compression which would have 
instantly rendered him powerless, had presence 
of mind enough to cut with a large knife which 
he carried about with him, deep gashc.s in the 
neck and throat of hi.s antagonist, thereby kill¬ 
ing him, nn4 disengaging himself from his 
frightful situation, lie never afterward, how¬ 
ever, recovered the use of the limb, which had 
sustained considerable injury from the fangs and 
mere force of the jaws, and for many years 
limped about the fort, a living example of the 
prowc.«s of these feat fill serpents. 

The tine Boas, it is to bo observed, are re¬ 
stricted til America, the name Pijthon being given 
to the large scr|M!nts of Africa ancf India. It is 
related bv Pliny that the army of Regnlits was 
alarmed by a huge serpent, one hundred and 
twenty-three feet in length. This aceuiint is 
douhtliil; but there i.s a woll-aiithcnlicatcd in¬ 
stance ol the destruction of a .snake above sixty- 
two feet long, while in the act of coiling itself 
round the body of a man. The snakes at the 
gardens will generally be found coiled and twined 
together in large clu.siers, probably for the sake 
of wnrniili. Dr. Car|ienler knew an instance in 
which no less than Ihnlrm fitindrcd of our English 
hatpilc'.s snakes were found in an old lime kiln ! 
The battuf which ensued can better be imagined 
than desru'lbed. 

The eoh.-as, the piiflr-addera, and some of the 
other highly-venonious serpents arc principally 
found in rocky and sandy places, and very dan¬ 
gerous they are. Mr. Gould, the eminent or¬ 
nithologist. had a most narrow escape of his hic 
when in the, interior of Australia; there is a 
SCI pent found in those arid wastc.s, whose bite 
IS fatal in an incredibly short time, and it springs 
at an nbjeet with great force. Mr. Gould was 
a little in advanci. of his parly, when suddenly 
a native who was with him scre,nined out. “Oh, 
massa! derc big snake !” Mr. Gould started, 
and putting hi.s foot in a hole, nearly fell to the 
ground. At that in.stant the snake made its 
spring, and had it not been for his stumble, 
would have struck him in the fnea; as it was, 
it passed over his head, and w’as shot before it 
eould do any furthci; mischief. It was a largo 
anake, of the most venomous sort, and the natives 
gathered round the sportsman anxiously inquiring 
if it had bitten him ? Finding it had not, all said 
thev thought ho was " good for dead," w’hcn they 
Saw the reptile spring. 

The expression “sting," used repeatedly by 
Bhakspcarc, as applied to snakes, is altogether 
ineorreef; the tongue has nothing to do with 
the infliction of injury. SerpenU bite, and the 


diflercnco hetween the harmless and venomous 
serpents generally is simply tills: the mouths 
of the harmless snakes and the whole trilio of 
boas are provided with shafp teeth, but no 
fangs; their bite, therefore, is innocuous; the 
poisonous .serpents on the other hand, have two • 
poison-fangs attached to the upficr jaw which 
lie flat upon the roof of the mouth when not in 
use, and are concealed by a fold of the skin. 
In each fang is a tube which opens near the 
point of the tooth by a fissure; when the creat¬ 
ure is irritated the fangs are at once creeled. 
The poison bag is placed beneath the muscles 
which act on the lower jaw, so that when the 
fangs are struck into the victim the poi^on is 
injected with much force to the very bottom of 
the wound. 

But how do Boa Constrictors swallow goata 
and antelopes, and other largo animals whole? 
The process is very simple; the lower jaw is 
not united to the upper, but is hung to a long 
sialk-shaped bone, on which it is movable, and 
this bone is only attached to the skull by liga- 
ment.s, susceptible of extraordinary extension. 
The procc.ss by which these serpents take and 
swallow their prey has been so graphically 
described in the second volume of the “ Zoologi¬ 
cal Journal,” by that very able naturalist and 
graceful writer, W. J. Broderip, Estj., F.R.S., 
that wo shall transcribe it, being able, from 
frequent oeular dcmon.stralions, to vouch lor its 
correctness. A large buck rabbit vfns intro¬ 
duced into the cage of a Boa Constrictor of 
great size: “ Tlie snake wa.s down and mo¬ 
tionless in a moment. There he lay like a log 
without one symptom of life, save that which 
glared in the small bright e}-e twinkling in his 
dcprc.s«ed head. The rabbit appeared to take 
no notice of li!m, but presently began to walk 
about the cage. The snake suddenly, but al¬ 
most imperceptibly, turned his head oceorditig 
to the rabbit's movements, as if to keep the 
object within the range of his eye. At length 
the rabbit, totally unconscious of his situation, 
approached the ambushed head. The snake 
diislicd at him like lightning. There was a 
blow—a scream—and instantly the victim was 
locked in the coils of the serpent. This was 
done almost too rapiilly for the eye to follow; 
at one instant the snake wa.s motionless—the 
next he w’as one congeries of coils round his 
prey. He had .scizeii the rabbit by the neck 
just under the car, and was evidently exerting 
the strongest pressure round the tbrorax of the 
quadrupcii; thereby preventing the expansion 
of the chest, and at the same time depriving 
the anterior extremities of motion. The rabbit 
never cried after the first seiznre; he lay with 
his hind legs stretched out, still breathing with 
difficulty, as could be seen by the motion of 
his flnnks. Presently he made one desperate 
struggle with bis hind legs; but the snake 
eantioasly applied another coil w'ilh such dex¬ 
terity as completely to manacle the lovror ex¬ 
tremities, and in about eight minutes the rabbit 
was quite dead. The soako then gradually and 
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carefully nncoilq)! himself, and dndiii^ that his 
victim moved net, opened his mouth, let go bis 
hold, and placed his head opposite the fore-part 
of the rabbit. The boa, generally, I have ob¬ 
served, begins with the head; but in this in- 
• stance, the serpent having begun with the fore¬ 
legs was longer in gorging his prey than usual, 
and in consequence of the dilTieulty presented 
by the awkward position of the rabbit, the dila¬ 
tation and secretion of lubricating mucus were 
excessive. The serpent first got the fore-legs 
into his mouth; be then coiled himself round 
the rabbit, and appeared to draw out Uic dead 
body through his folds; ho then began to dilate 
his jaws, and holding the rabbit firmly in a 
•Qti, as a point of resistance, appeared to exer¬ 
cise at intervals the whole of his anterior mus¬ 
cles in protruding his stretched jaws and lubri¬ 
cated mouth and throat, at first against, and 
soon after gradually upon and over his prey. 
When the prey was completely engulfed the 
serpent lay for a few moments with his dislo¬ 
cated jaws still dropping with the mucus which 
hod lubricated the parts, and at this time he 
looked quite sufficiently disgu-sting. He then 
stretched out his neck, aud at the same moment 
the muscles seemed to push the prey further 
dow'nward. After a few efibrt.s to replace the 
parts, the jaws appeared mneh the s.arae as 
‘.hey did previous to the monstrous repast.” 

(from Colburn’s Monthly Magazine.] 

THE MAGIC MAZE. 

T he Germans are said to bo a philosophical 
and sagacious people, with* a strong pen¬ 
chant for metapliysifs and mysticism. They 
are 'certainly a Ickhtglnubt^es Volk, but. nof- 
wilbsia"'litig, pain.'-taking and jlersevering in 
their scaven of’er truth. I know not whence it 
arises—whether ir^m temperarnsr.*, elirnatc, or 
a.ssociation—but it is very evideat tb'at a largo 
portion of their studies is recondite and un-satis- 
factory, and incapable of being turned to any 
practical or beneficial account. They meditate 
on things w’hich do not cone.evn Ihem; they 
at^mpt to penetrate into mysteries which lie 
%iftliout the pale of human knowledge. It has 
hten ordained, by an inscrutable decree of Prov¬ 
idence, that there a«e things which maa shall 
not know; but they have endeavored to draw 
aside the vail which He has inteiqioscd as a 
safeguard to those secrets, and have perplexed 
mankind with n relation of their discoveries and 
' speculations. They have protended to a knowl¬ 
edge of the invisible world, and have assumed a 
position scarcely tenable by the weight of argu¬ 
ment adduced in its defense. What has puz- 
eled the minds of the most erudite and perse¬ 
vering men, I do not presume to decide. In¬ 
stances of the re-appearanco of persons after 
Iheir may or may not have occurred; 

theei my, for aught I know, be good grounds 
for ;the belief in omens, warnings, wraiths, 
second-sight, with many other descriptions of 
sapernalural phenomena. 1 attempt not to dls- 


pi&e the point. The human mind is strongly 
tinctured with superstition'; it is a feeling com¬ 
mon to all nations and ages. We find it exit¬ 
ing among savages, as well as among people^ 
refinement; we read pf it in tiroes of antitpr'iry, 
os well as in modem and more enlightened 
periods. This universality betokens the feeling 
to be instinolivo, and is an argument in favor of 
the phenomena which many accredit, and vouch 
to have witno.ssed. 

I inherit many of the peculiarities of my 
eouutr 3 'racn. I, too, have felt that deep and 
absorbing interest in every thing appertaining 
to the supernatural. This passion wa.s im¬ 
planted in my breast at a very early ag6, by on 
old woman, who lived with us b.s nurse. I 
shall remember her as lou<r as I live, for to her 
may be attributed a very great portion of mv 
suilei'iiigs. She was an excellent story-teller. I 
do not know whether she invented them herself, 
but she had always a plcntilul supply. >ly 
family resided at tliat time in Rerun, where, 
indeed, I was born. This old woman, when 
sho took me and my sister to bed of an evening, 
kept us awalrt! for hoars and hours, by reiuting 
to u.s talcs which wore aiwa^ys interesting, and 
sometimes very frightful. Our parent.s wore 
not aware of this, or they never would have 
siilTcrod hor to relate them to us. In the long^ 
winter nights, when it grew quite dark at fowf 
o'clock, sho would draw her chair to tlio stove, 
and we would cluster round her, and listen to 
her marvelous stories. M'lny a time did my 
limbs shake, many a time did 1 turn as pale as 
death, and cling closely to her from_ fear, as I 
sat listening with grecdv car to her narrativc.s. 
So powerful an olleet did they produce, ihqf I 
dared not remain alone. 1-lven in the broad 
day-ligbt, and when the .sun was brightly shin¬ 
ing into every charaiier, I was alraid to go ii))- 
stalrs bv myscii; and so iimiiJ did I become, 
liiat the lea.si noise iiisiaiitly alarmed me. That 
uld woman bt ought miserv and desolation into 
our house j she blasted the loudest hopes, and 
threw a dark and di'-mal shadow’ over the 
brightest and most clicciful places. Often and 
often have I wished that sho bad been sooner 
removed; but, alas! it was ordered otherwise. 
Sho pretended to be very fond of us, and our 
parents never dreamed of any danger in permit¬ 
ting her to remain under their roof. Wo were 
.so delighted and captivated with her narratives, 
that wc implicitly obeyed her in every respect; 
but she laid strong injunctions upon us, that wo 
were not to inform either our father or mother 
of the nature of them. If we were alarmed at 
any time, wc always attributed it to some other 
than the true cause; hence the injury sho was 
inflicting upon the family was nnporceived. I 
have sometimes thought that she was actuated 
by a spirit of revenge, for some supposed injury 
inflicted upon her, and that sho hod long 000 -“ 
templated the misfortune into which sho event¬ 
ually plunged my unhappy parents, and which 
hurried them both to a premature grave. 

1 will briefly state the cause of the grievous 
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change in our domestic happiness. My Mster power of casting the horoscopes of my fcllow- 
M'os a year or two younger than myself, ana, at creatures. * 

the time of which I'spetS, about seven years of When directed by my guardians to select a 
Jge. She had always been a gay, romping profession, 1 chose that of medicine, as being 
^hild, till this old woman was introduced into most congenial to my ta«tc. I was accordingly 
V!»r 4 <ttt>dy, and then sh« became grave, timid, placed with a respectable practitioner, and^in 
and reserved; she lost all that buoyancy of dis- due time sent to college, to perfect myself in* 
position, that joyousness of heart, which were my profession. I found my studies dry and 
common to her before. Methinka I now see wearisome, and was glad to relievo myself with 
her as she was then—a rosy>cheeked, fair-haired books more capable of interesting me than those 
little creature, with soil, blue eyes, that sparkled relating to medical subjects, 
with animation, a mouth parsed into the pleasant- I h^ always attached great importance to 
ost smile, and a nose and ohin exquisitely formed, dreams, and to the various coincidences which 
My sister, as I have already stated, altered much so frequently occur to us in life. I shall mention 
after the old woman had become qn inmate of a circnmstance or two which occurred about this 
the family. She lost the freshness of her com- time, and which made a very forcible impression 
plexion, the bright lustre of her eye, and was upon me. I dreamed one night that an intimate 


often dejected and thoughtful. One night (I 
shudder even now when I think of it), the wicked 
old beldamo told us, as usual, one of her fright¬ 
ful stories, which had alarmed us exceedingly. 
It related to our own house, which she doclar^ 
liod at one time been haunted, and that the ap¬ 
parition had been seen by several persons still 
living. It appeared as a lady, habited in a green 
.‘•ilk dress, black velvet bonnet, with black feath¬ 
ers. After she had conoluded her narrative, 
under some pretense or other, she left the room, 
though wo both strenuously implored her to re¬ 
main ; for we were greatly afraid, and trembling 
i» every limb. She, however, did not heed our 
•Milioitatlon, but said sho would return in a few 
joiiiutes. There was a candle upon the table, 
but it was already in the socket, and fast ex¬ 
piring. Some ten or fifteen minutes elapsed, 
iind the chamber-door was quietly thrown open. 
?>ly hand shakes, and my flesh seems to creep 
ujiqfi my bones, os I recall that horrid moment 
of my past existence. The door was opened, 
and a figure glided into the room. It seemed 
to move upon the air, for wo heard not its foot¬ 
steps. By the feeble and sickly light of tho ex¬ 
piring taper, we closely examined the appearance 
of our extraordinary visitor. She had on a green 
dress, black bonnet and feathers, and,In a word, 
precisely corresponded with tho appearance of 
tl>e apparition described by tho wicked old nurse. 
My sister screamed hysterically, and I fell into 
a swoon. Tho household was disturbed, and in 
a few minutes the servants and our parents were 
by the bed-side. Tho old woman was among 
them. I described, a.s well os I was able, what 
liad occurred; and my parents, without a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation, laid the mysterious visitation 
to the charge of tho old woman; but she stoutly 
denied it. My belief, however, to this day, is, 
that sho was concornod in it. My beloved sister 
became a confirmed idiot, and died about two 
years after that dreadful night 

My subsequent wretchedness may be traced 
to this female, for sho had already instilled into 
my mind a love for the marvelous and super- 
iiatural. I vros not satisfied unless I was 
reading books that treated of these subjects; 
and 1 desired, like tho nsttologers of old, to 
read the stars, and to be endowed with the 
Vet. I.—No. 5.—X X 


friend of mine, then residing in India, had been 
killed by being thrown from his horse. Not 
many weeks elapsed, before I received iutelli- 
genoe of his death, which occurred in the very 
way I have described. I was so struck with 
the coincidence, that I instituted further inquiry, 
and ascertained that he had died on tho same 
night, and about the same hour on which I had 
dreamed that the unfortunate event took place. 
1 reflected a good deal upon this occurrence. 
Was it possible, I asked myself, that his disin- 
thralled spirit had the power of communicating 
with other .spirits, though thousands of miles 
intervened ? An event jso strange I could not 
attribute to mere chance. I felt convjpccd that 
the information had been conveyed by design, 
although tho manner of its aceoraplisbment 1 
could not comprehend. 

A circurastanco scarcely less remarkable hap¬ 
pened to mo only a few days subsequently. I 
had wandered a few miles into the country, ami 
at length foun^ myself upon a rising eminence, 
commanding a view of a picturesque little village 
in the distance. Although I bad at no pericxl 
of my life been in this part of the country, the 
sceno was not novel to me. I had seen it bo 
fore. Every object was perfectly familiar. The 
mill, with its revolving wheel—the neat cottages, 
with small gardens in front—and the little stream 
of wator tliat gently trickled past. 

These matters gave a stronger impulse to my 
reading, and I devoured, with the greatest vorac- 
it}’, oU books appertaining to m 3 ' favorite sul>- 
jocts. Indeed, I became so engrossetl in m 3 ' 
emp!o 3 ra»cnt, that I neglected m 3 ' proper studies, 
avoided all society, all exercise, and out-door 
ocoupatioD. For weeks and weeks 1 shut my¬ 
self up in my chamber, and refused to see any 
body. I would sit for hours of a night, gazing 
upon the stars, and wondering if they exercised 
any control over the destinies of mankind. So 
nervous did this constant study and seclusion 
render me, that if a door were blown open by 
a sudden blast of wind, I trembled, and bceamn 
as pale as death; if a withered bough fell from 
a neighboring tree, I was agitated, and unable 
for some seconds to speak; a sudden footstep 
1 was heard on the stairs, 1 anticipated that my 
I chamber-dnor would be immediately tbsown 
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op6n, and ere many seconds elapsed to be in the 
presence of a visitor from the dark and invisible 
world of shadows. I became pale and feverish, 
mj appetite failed me, and 1 felt a strong disin¬ 
clination to perform the ordinary duties of life. 
, My friends observed, with anxiety and dis¬ 
quietude, my altered appearance; and 1 was 
recommended to change my residence, and to 
withdraw myself entirely from books. A favor¬ 
able locality, combining the advantages of pure 
uir, magnificent scenery, and retirement, was 
accordingly chosen for me, in which it was de¬ 
termined I should remain during the winter 
months. It was now the latter end tf Sep¬ 
tember. , 

My future residence lay at the distance of 
about ten German miles from Berlin. It was 
a fine autumnal day, that I proceeded, in the 
company of a friend, to take possession of my 
new ab^e. Toward the close of the day we 
found ourselves upon an elevated ground, com¬ 
manding an extensive and beautiful view of the 
country for miles around. From this spot wo 
beheld the house, or rather castle (for it had 
once'assumed this character, although it was 
now dismantled, and a portion only of the east¬ 
ern wing was inhabitable), that I was to occupy. 
It stood in an extensive valley, through which a 
broad and deep stream held its devious course— 
now flowing smoothly and placidly along, amid 
dark, overhanging trees—now dashing rapidly 
and furiomsly over the rocks, foaming and roar¬ 
ing as it fell in the most beantifnl cascades. 
The building stood on the margin of the stream, 
and in the midst of thick and almost impene¬ 
trable woods, that rendered the situation in the 
highest degree romantic and captivating. The 
scene presented itself to us under the most favor¬ 
able aspect. The sun w’as just ^setting behind 
the distant hills, and his rays were tinging with 
a soft, mellow light, the foliage of the trees, of 
a thousand variegated colors. Here and there, 
through the instcrstices of the trees, they fell 
npon the snrface of the water, thus relieving the 
dark and sombre appearance of the stream. 
The road we now traversed led, by a cirenitous 
route, into the valley. As we journeyed on, I 
was more than ever struck with the beauty of 
the scene. Dried leaves in many places lay 
scattered upon the ground ; but the trees were 
still well laden with foliage, although I foresaw 
they would he entirely stripped in a short time. 
The evening was soft and mild; but occasion¬ 
ally a gentle breeze would spring up, and cause, 
for a moment, a slight rustling among the 
trees, and then grado^y die away. The sky 
above odr heads was serene and placid, present¬ 
ing one vast expanse of bine, relieved, here and 
there, by a few light fleecy clouds. As we got 
deeper into the valley, the road became bad and 
uneven, and it was with much diflieulty we 
prevented our horses from stumbling. In one 
or two instances we had to dismount and lead 
them, the road in many places being dangerous 
and precipitous. At length we gained the bot¬ 
tom of the valley. A mde stone bridge was 


thrown over the stream above described, over 
which we led our steeds. Arrived at the other 
side, we entered a long avenue of trees, suffi¬ 
cient to admit of two horsemen riding abreaslj^ 
When we had gained the extremity of thg* 
avenue, the road diverged to the left, anirW- 
came tortuous and intricate in its windings. It 
was in a had state of repair, for the building 
hod not been inhabited by any body but an old 
woman for a great number of years. Wo at 
length arrived in front of the entrance. As I 
gazed npon the dilapidated structure, I did not 
for a moment dream of the suficring and misery 
I was to undergo beneath its roof. Wo dis¬ 
mounted and gave our horses into the charge oi 
a man who worked about the grounds during 
the day-time. We were no sooner admitted 
into this peculiar-looking place, than a circum¬ 
stance occurred which plunged me into the 
greatest distress of mind, and aroused a host of 
the most^ainful and agonizing reminiscences. 

I concei'rod the event to be ominous of disaster; 
and so it proved. I recognized, in the woman 
who admitted us, that execrable being who bad 
already so deeply injured my family, and to 
whose infernal machinations I unhesitatingly as¬ 
cribed the idiocy and death of my dearly beloved 
sister. She gazed earnestly upon me, and 
seemed to recognize me. This discovery caused 
me the greatest uneasiness. I hated the sigh^ 
of the woman; I loathed her; I shuddeiSu 
when I was in her presence ; and a v'ague,' un- 
definable feeling took po.ssession of me, which 
seemed to suggest that she was something more 
than mortal. I know not what evils I antici¬ 
pated from this discovery. I predicted, however, 
nothing so awful, nothing so horrible, as what 
actually befell me. r 

I took the earliest opportunity of .speaking 
alone with this woman. 

“ My good woman,” I said to her, “ I shall 
not sufl'er you to remain here at night.” 

“ Why not, sir ?” she asked. 

“Therp are certain insuperable objections, 
the nature of which you may probably surmise.” 

“ Indeed, I do not.” 

“ Then your memory is short.” 

“ I do not understand you, sir.” 

“ It is not of any consequence.” 

After some further altercation, she consented 
to submit to the terms dictated to her. 

On the following day, my friend HofTmeister 
returned to Berlin, where ho had some business 
to transact, on which depended much of his 
future happiness. He promised to pay me 
another visit in the course of a week or ten 
days. 

I spent the first three or four days very com¬ 
fortably, though I was still very nervous, and in 
a weak state of health. On the morning of the 
fifth day, the old woman (who had by some 
means discovered my profession) asked me if I 
required a subject for the purpose of dissection. 
This was what I had long been seeking for, 
but my eflorts to obtain one had hitherto been 
fruitless. I asked the sox, and she informed 
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me it was a male. I was delighted witia the 
olTer, and at once apquiesced in the terms. To¬ 
ward nightfall it was arranged that the corpse 
.^Ihould be conveyed to the castle. 

I know not from what cause, but, during the 
>^iielo of the day, I wfts in a very abstracted 
and desponding state of mind, and began to re¬ 
gret that I had agreed to take the body through 
the mediation of the old woman, whom I almost 
conceived to bo in league with Beelzebub him¬ 
self. 

The day had been exceedingly sultry, and to¬ 
ward evening the sky became overcast with 
huge masses of dark clouds. The wind, at in¬ 
tervals, moaned fitfully, and as it swept through 
the long corridors of the building, strongly re¬ 
sembled the mournful and pitiful tones of a 
human being in distress. The trees that stood 
in front of the house ever and anon yielded to 
the intermitting gusts of wind, and bowed their 
heads as though in submission to O' superior 
power. There was no human being to bo seen 
out of doors, and the cattle, shortly before graz¬ 
ing upon some distant hills, had already been 
removed. The river flowed sluggishly past, its 
brawling breaking occasionally upon the ear 
when the wind was inaudible. Suddenly the 
wind ceased, and large drops of rain began to 
fall; presently afterward, it came dowm in tor¬ 
rents. It was a fearful night. Frequent peals 
uPihunder smote upon the ear; now it seemed 
to I® at a distance, now immediately overhead. 
Vivid flashes of lightning were at intervals 
seen in the distant horizon, illumining for a 
moment, with supernatural brilliancy, the most 
minute and insignificant objects. In the midst 
of the tempest, 1 fancied I heard a nunbling 
noSe at a distance. It grew more distinct; the 
cause of it was rapidly approaching. I looked 
earnestly out of the window, and I thought 1 
could discern a moving object between the in¬ 
terstices of the trees. I was not mistaken. It 
was the vehicle conveying the dead body. It 
came along at a rapid pace. It was just in the 
act of turning an angle of the road, when a tree, 
of gigantic proportions, was struck by the elec¬ 
tric fluid to the ground. The horse shied, and 
the car narrowly escaped being crushed beneath 
its ponderous weight. The men drove up to 
the entrance, and speedily took the box contain¬ 
ing the body from the oar, and placed it in a 
room which I showed them into. I directed 
them to take the body out of the box, and place 
it upon a deal board, which I hod laid horizon¬ 
tally upon a couple of trestles. The corpse was 
accordingly taken out. It was that of a finely- 
grown young mui. I laid my hand upon it; it 
was still warm, and I fancied I felt a slight 
pulsation about the region of the heart. Anx¬ 
ious to dismiss the men as soon as possible, and 
fearing that the old woman might be imposing 
ujion me, I asked the price. 

“ Siebsig ThaJer, mein Herr,'' said the man. 

“ Danke, danke — tatuendmal," said he, ns I 
counted the money into his hand. 

* At this instant a vivid flash of lightning il¬ 


lumined, for a second or two, the livid and 
ghastly corpse of the man, rendering the object 
horrible to gaze upon. 

“ GoU im Himmel / was fiir ejn schrecklirher 
Sturm/" exclaimed the man to whom 1 had 
paid the money. • 

In a few minutes the men departed, and I 
stood at the window wmtehing them, as they 
drove furiously aw^y. At length they disap¬ 
peared altogether from my view. 

I was now alone, in the house. The storm 
was as furious sis ever. 1 had never before felt 
so wrq,tchcd. I was restless and unedsy, and a 
thousand dark thoughts flitted across my dis¬ 
tracted brain as I waitdercd from room to room. 
It was already quite dark, and I was at least a 
couple of miles distant from any living soul. 
The frequent flashes of lightning, the loud peals 
of thunder, the dead body of the man, and my 
own nervous and superstitious temperament, 
constituted a multitude of anxieties, fears, and 
apprehensions, that might have caused the stoutest 
heart to quail beneath their influence. I seated 
myself in the sitting-room that had been pro¬ 
vided for me, and took up my meerschaum, and 
endeavored to compose myself. It was, how¬ 
ever, in v^In. I was exceedingly restless, and 
I know not what vague and indefinable appre¬ 
hensions entered my imagination. Whenever I 
have felt a presentiment of evil, it has invariably 
been followed by some danger or dilflculty. It 
was so in the present instance. I Brew the 
curtains in front of the window’s, for I could not 
bear to look upon tho storm that was raging 
with unabated vehemence out of doors, and 1 
drew my chair closer to the fire, and sat for a 
considerable time. At length, between ten and 
eleven o’clock, I took from a small cabinet a 
bottle containiag some excellent French brondy 
I poured a portion of it into a tumbler, and di¬ 
luted it with W’arm W’ater. I took two or three 
copious draughts, w’hich I thought imparted 
new life to my frame. 

I w’as in this way occupied, when a sudden 
noise in a corner of the room caused a feeling 
of horror to thrill through my whole system. 1 
sprang upon my legs in a moment; my eyes 
stared w’ildly, and every limb in my body shook 
as though with convulsions. For a moment, I 
stood still, steadfastly fixing my eyes upon the 
place from whence the noise proceeded. All 
was quiet. I heard nothing save the beating 
of the rain against the windows, and low peals 
of distant thunder. I walked across the room, 
and I discovered that a riding-whip had fallen 
from Uie nail from which it had been suspended. 
Satisfied that there was no occasion for alarm, I 
resumed my seat, and indulged in fresh draughts 
of brandy-and-water. A low minutes elapsed, 
and a noise similar to the last filled me with 
new apprehensions. 1 sprang ag^n from my 
seat. The puls(» of my heart beat quickly. 1 
gazed wildly about me. I could see nothing— 
hear nothing. I walked a few paces, and found 
an empty powder-flask upon the floor; it had 
fallen from a i-hclf upon which I had placed it 
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ill the morning. L'^'as much alarmed; I reeled 
like a drunken m&n, and my mind \i’as filled 
with the most horrible forebodings. I drank 
ihe dilated spjrit more freely than usnal, and 
stood awaiting the issue. Another article in a 
fow minutes fell from the wall. I now knew 
what to expect. I had frequently read of this 
species of disturbance before. It was what is 
••..ailed in Germany the Poltergeist. In a few 
minutes, the greatest uproar manifested iteelf. 
The pictures fell from the walls, the ornaments 
ti'om the shelves; the jugs, glasses, and bottles 
lcai>cd frdm the table; the chairs, &o., by some 
unseen and infernal agency, -were overturned. 
] ran about like one beside himself; 1 tore my 
hair with agony; I groaned with mental alllic- 
lion; and my heart cursed the devil incarnate 
that had brought all this misery to pass. It 
was the woman; I was convinced of it. She, 
she alone, could conceive and hatch such mon- 
.strous and nefarious stratagems. I knew not 
what to do—^whither to fly. The uproar con- 
tinned. In my distraction, I ran from place to 
]ilace. I entered the room where the corpse 
lay. Merciful God! 1 di.scovcred, by the glim- 
I lie ring light from the other chamber, that it 
b.'id changed its position. I had laid jt upon its 
back. Its face was now turned downward! 
?.Iy cup was full—^my misery complete. I re¬ 
turned to the room I had just quitted. The 
liisturbance had in some measure abated. I 
was thankful that it was so, and I proceeded to 
j.-ace the tables, chairs, &c., in their usual post- 
lion. While I was thus engaged, the tumult 
••ommeiiced afresh. No sooner had I placed a 
chair in an upright direction, than it was im- 
iiicdiatcly overturned; no sooner had I suspended 
a picture from the wall, than it was again upon 
iho floor. What was I to do? '"How w’as I to 
•.'■>cape the horrible spells with which the arch- 
licnd had encompassed me ? I could not leave 
the place on account of the storm; and even if 
1 had done so, it was not possible that I could 
gain admittance into any habitation at that late 
iiour of the night. Wretch that I was I What 
crime had I committed, wherein had I erred, 
that I should be visited with so unaccountable 
and terrible a calamity? My presence seemed 
to arouse the malignity of the Poltergeist, and I 
deemed it expedient^to leave the room. I was 
afraid to enter that in which the dead (?) man 
la}', lest I should be exposed to further causes 
fur alarm. There was certainly a room in the 
liigber part of the building in which I had been 
accustomed to sleep; but I dared not venture 
there iu my present state of mind. I entered 
an adjourning corridor, and paocu up and down 
for a few minutes, but the air was chilly, and I 
was in total darkness. The disturbance ceased 
as soon as 1 had quitted the room. I could not 
remain where I was, so I re-entered it, but my 
return was only the signal for fresh disastere. 
'I’no uproar was resumed with tenfold energy. 
However ranch my heart might revolt from it, 
there was no other course open than to go into 
tlio room where the dead body lay. In the 


condftion of one who is driven to the last stage 
of desperation, 1 walked, with as much fortitude 
as I could command, into that chamber. God 
of Heaven I I had no sooner reached the thresh^ 
old than I started back with affright. I wilj.« 
not dwell upon that hArrible scene; I willriim 
minutely detail the agony I endured. The 
corpse sat upright 1 I drew the chambor-door 
quickly after me and staggered into the next 
apartment. Powerless and overcome, 1 fell to 
the ground. 

When I recovered, it was day. The light 
was streaming into the chamber, and the storm 
had subsided. Fre.sh marvels were to bo re¬ 
vealed. 1 was no longer in the room in which 
I bad been on the preceding night. I was in 
bed, in the chamber where 1 had hitherto slept! 
How came I hither? I knew not. I presse*! 
my hand to my brow, and strove to collect my 
scattered senses. 1 was bewildered and con¬ 
fused, and could only account for the marvelous 
transition to which I had been exposed, by 
some remarkable agency, altogether intangible 
to my senses, and utterly beyond the power ul 
my iinderstantjing to comprehend. 

I descended, as soon as I was dressed, to 
breakfast, of which I sparingly partook. I was 
pale and agitated. My sitting-room was in it.-! 
usual state of order. 1 did not venture into 
the other apartment, neither did I speak to the , 
woman touching the spectacles I had witncs‘--,ffl’ 

Hoffmeister returned in tho evening, some 
days sooner than he expected. Ho obsem'd 
my altered appearance, and said— 

“ WasJ'ekU dir ? Du bist krank, nichl wahr T'' 

“A'ci'n/ left bin recht wohl, Gott sei dnvk.'* 

I could not, however, convince Holiincister 
that nothing had happened. 1 was not bi.s- 
posed to reveal to him what I had witnes.sod. 
for I knew ho would treat tho maitcr with 
unbecoming levity. His opinions wore very 
different from mine upon these subjects. 

Hoffmeister appeared much depressed in 
spirits himself. I inquired the cause, but he 
evaded tho question. I concluded that his jour¬ 
ney to Berlin had not been attended with satis- 
fiirtory'results, for I could conjecture no other 
cause for his unhappiness. Wo retired to rest 
early, for Hoffmeister appeared fatigued. 1 
proposed that we should sleep together, which 
my friend gladly assented to. 

I was much surprised, when I awoke on the 
following morning, to find myself alone. What 
had become of Hoffmeister ? Had ho, too, boon 
under tho domination ot some evil power? 

I knew ho was not an early riser, and his 
absence, therefore, astonished and agitated me. 

I dressed myself hastily, and immediately went 
in search of him. I wandered about the adja¬ 
cent ground.s, bnt be was not there. I could 
not rest till I had found him. I had known 
him for many years, and had always loved and 
esteemed him. He wa-s, till lately, my con¬ 
stant companion—^my bosom-friend—in a word, 
my alter ego. 

I resolved to extend my search. I swiftly 
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passed through the avenue of trees, orossc^ the 
bridge, and it was not long before I had gained 
the summit of the road that led into the valley. 

stood for a while gazing around me. I gazed 
>f earnestly at the dilapidated and time-worn walls 
(■f4ho old castle, in vahich I bad witnessed so 
many marvelous and horrible sights. 1 shud¬ 
dered when 1 reflected upon them. I resumed 
my journey, and at length reached a village a 
few miles distant from my former abode. I 
walked quickly forward, and on my way met 
several persons who saluted me, whom I did 
not remember to have seen before. What could 
(hey mean by taking such unwarrantable liber¬ 
ties with me? They did not appear to be 
drunk, nor to have any intention of insulting 
me. It was odd—unaccountable. I hurried 
on. My head began to swim; my eyes wore 
burning hot, and ready to start from their 
sockets. I was wild—frantic. 

I reached the shop of an apothecary, and 
stepped in to ask for water, to quench my 
thirst. The man smirked, and asked me how 
1 was. 1 told him, I did not know him ; but 
he persisted in saying ho had been in my com¬ 
pany only a night or two before. I was con- 
loundcd. I seized the gloss of water he held 
ill his hand, and took a hearty draught, and 
precipitately departed. I traveled on. I was 
bewildered—in a maze, from which I found it 
.viqnossiblo to extricate myself. I made inqni- 
ri^ about my friend, but the people stared and 
Inuuhed, as though there was something extra¬ 
ordinary about mo. I wandered about till night- 
l<ill, and at last found shelter in a cottage by 
tlic road-side, which was inhabited by an infirm 
old woman. 

^he next day I returned to the village. I 
called upon a gentleman with whom I was in¬ 
timately acquainted. I thought ho might be 
able to give mo some tidings of my friend. 
When I was ushered into his presence he did 
not know me. I was incredulous. Was I no 
longer myself? Hod I changed my identity? 
Whence this mystery ? I was unable to fathom 
it. I handed my card to him ; ho looked at it, 
and returned it, saying he did not know (Mr. 
UolTmeister. The card was that of my friend. 
How it had come into my possession I knew not. 
1 apologized for the error, and informed him that 
my name was not Hofimeister, but Heinrich 
Gottlieb Langstrbm. My surprise may be con¬ 
ceived, when ho informed me Langstrom—in 
fact, that I myself was dead, and that my body 
had been found in the stream that flowed past 
the village the day previously! I was ready 
to sink through the floor, and could not find 
ianguage to reply to the monstrous falsehood. 
I rushed from his presence, feeling assured that 
some conspiracy was afoot to drive me mad. 
I must have become so, or I never would have 
been exposed to the extraordinary delusion to 
\vhich I afterward became a victim. 

I entered a house of publio entertainment, 
and determined to solve this dreadful enigma. 
1 was, unfortunately, acquainted with the doc¬ 
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trines of Pythagoras, and, at the time to which 
I refer, no doubt insane. 

I requested to be shown into a room, where I 
could arrange my dress. I was conducted into 
a chamber, in which all things necessary for 
that purpose were provided. My object, bov^- 
ever, was of greater consequence than this. I 
wished to unravel the strange mystery that sur¬ 
rounded me—to discowr, in a word, whether 
I wore really myself, or some other person. 
There was no way of freeing myself from thi; 
horrible suspense and uncertainty than by ex¬ 
amining my features in the looking-glass. Then- 
was Me placed upon a dressing-table, but T 
shrank from it as thqugh it had been a demon. 
I dreaded to approach it; I feared to look into it, 
lest it should confirm all the vague and mon¬ 
strous misgivings that agitated my mind. T 
regarded it as the arbiter of my destiny. Ii 
possessed the power either to transport me with 
happiness, or to plunge me into utter, irretriev¬ 
able misery. In that brief moment I endured 
an ago of agony and suspense. With a falter¬ 
ing step, with a whirling brain, I advanced 
toward the glass. I stood opposite to it; 1 
looked into it. Distraction! horror of horrors! 
It was not my own iaco 1 beheld I I swooned 
—fell babkward. 

When I recovered, I found myself in the arms 
of a man, who bathed my temples with water. 
I quickly made my escape from the house. T 
was pale and haggard, like one stricken with 
somo sadden and grievous calamity. I fancied, 
as I passed along, that the passengers whom I 
met stored at me, laughed in my face, and 
seemed to consider my misfortune a fit subject 
for their mirth and ridicule. Every hubbub in 
the street, every screeching voice that assailed 
my car, I cqpceivod to be attributable to my 
horrible transformation. I was afraid to look 
around; I dared not arrest my progress for a 
moment, lest any of the mocking fiends should 
make sport of my unhappy situation, and drive 
mo to some act of desperation. On, on, I hur¬ 
ried. I gained the fields. Thank Heaven! 
the village lay at a distance behind mo. The 
haunts of men were no place for mo. I was 
something more than mortal. I had undergone 
a change, of which I had never conceived my¬ 
self susceptible. I sped forward; naught could 
impede my course. My only relief was in ac¬ 
tion. Any thing to dissipate the thoughts that 
flitted across my distracted brain. Bodily pain 
might be endured—fatigue, hunger, any cor¬ 
poreal sufTering; but to think, was death—de¬ 
struction. Ohl could I have evaded thought 
for one moment, what joy, what transport! I 
fled onward; there was no time to pause—^to 
consider. The sun had already si^ behind 
the hills, and night was about to spread her 
mantle o’er the earth, when I threw myself 
down, exhausted and overpowered. Slumber 
sealed my eyes, and I lay upon the ground, an 
outcast of men, an isolated and wretched being, 
to whom the common lot of humanity had been 
denied. 
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I will hurry this painful narratlTe to a close. 
I have but a vagu^ idea of the events that oc¬ 
curred during the next few weeks. I remember 
being told, as I lay in bed, by a young woman 
who attended me, that I h^ been found by 
|ome workpeople, on the night above referred 
to, in the vicinity of my former residence, and 
conveyed thither, and that I had been attacked 
by the brain fever, and that my life had been 
despaired of by my medical attendant. 

The body which had been found in the stream, 
and which was supposed to be mine, was that 
of my dear friend, HolTmeister. In his agita¬ 
tion, previously to his committing the dfeadful 
act of suicide, be had iqpdvertently mistaken 
my garments for his own. 

When 1 became convalescent, I determined 
upon leaving, as soon as possible, the scene of 
my recent sulTering. Before doing so, 1 pro¬ 
ceeded to the village which I had previou.sly 
visited. I called upon the gentleman who had 
not recognized me on a former occasion; but, 
strange to say, he now remembered me per¬ 
fectly, and received me very kindly indeed. I 
referred to the circumstance of our late inter- 
vieu', but ho hod no recollection of it. While 
we were thus conversing, a third person entered 
the room, tho very image of my friend, and 
who, it appeared was bis brother. An explan¬ 
ation at once ensued. 

These matters I have thought it necessary to 
explain. ^Thero are, however, occurrences in 
the narrative, of which I can give no solution, 
though I may premise, that my conviction is, 
that those which took place in the village, arose 
from natural causes, with which I am neverthe¬ 
less unacquainted. The body of tho man, who, 
1 have reason to lielieve, was not quite dead 
when he was brought to me, I cpnveyed with 
mo to Berlin. The old woman I never again 
beheld. 

[From ChamberB'g Edinburgh Journal.] 

THE SUN. 

O F all the links in the stupendous chain of the 
cosmos.- the sun, next to our own planet, is 
that which we are most concerned in knowing 
well, while it is precisely that which wo know 
the least. This glorious orb has always been 
involved in the deepest mystery. All that hod 
been revealed to us concerning it, till very re¬ 
cently, was derived from the observations and 
deductions of the elder Herscfael. His discovery 
of a double luminous envelopment, at times 
partially withdrawn from various portions of 
the sun’s surface, afforded, on the whole, a satis¬ 
factory explanation of the numerous spots that are 
alwhys seen on his disk. This glimpse merely 
of the external changes which happen on his sur¬ 
face made up the sum of our knowledge of that 
great lominary on which the animation of our 
planetary system depends I One main cause 
of this utter ignorance on the subject, besides 
its own intrinsio difficulty, lay in the oompara- j 
lively slight attention it had always received I 


fronr astronomers generally. No individual ob¬ 
server ever thought of devoting himself to the 
solar phenomena alone, while' the public observ¬ 
atories confined themselves to merely observing 
the sun’s culmination at noon, or to ascertain-V* 
ing tho ex8U!t duration ef its eclipses. ^ ^ 

Wo knew, from the observations of Cassini 
and Herschel, that the spots on the sun’s disk 
are not alike numerous every year; and Ku- 
nowsky particularly drew the attention of astron¬ 
omers to tho fact, that while in the years 1818 
and 1819 very large and numerous ones appeared, 
some visible even to the naked eye, very few, on 
tho contrary, and those of but trifling size, were 
seen in the years 1822-1824. But it was re¬ 
served for the indefatigable Schwabe of Dessau, 
who has devoted himself for a long series of years 
to this one single objeet, to establish the fact 
of these spots observing a certain periodicity. 


Among the results of his labors—for as yet we 
have only his brief announcements to the scien¬ 
tific world in the “ Astronomical Notices”— 


arc the following: 1. That the recurrence of 
the solar spots has a period of about ten years , 
2. That the number of the single groups of one 
year varies at tho minimum time from twenty- 
five to thirty, while in the maximum years they 
sometimes rise to above three hundred ; 3. That 
with their greater abundance is combined also 
a greater local extension and blackness of tho 
spots; 4. That at tho maximum time, tho si^. 
for some years together, is never seen without 
very considerable spots. The last maximum 
appears to have been of a peculiary rich char¬ 
acter, as, from February, 1837, till December, 
1840, solar spots were visible on every day of 
observation ; while the number of groups in the 
former of those years amounted to 333. t: 

But if a single individnal, by observation- 
continued unbroken for entire dcccnniums, ha>> 


thus revealed to us the most important fact 
hitherto known relating to the sun, there are 
otlier questions not les.s important which can 
only find tl^eir solution in tho careful observation 
of a rarely-occurring interval of perhaps one oi- 
two minutes. The splendor of the sun is so 
amazingly great, as to preclude ns entirely 
from perceiving any object in his immediate 
proximity unless project^ before his disk as a 
darkening object. At ten, or fifteen degrees 
even from tho sun, when thb luminary is above 
the horizon, all the fixed stars vanish from the 
most powerful telescopes. We are therefore 
in utter ignorance whether the space between 
him and Mercury is occupied or not by some 
other denizen of tho planetary system. To 
enable us to explore the sun’s immediate prox¬ 
imity, wo require a body that shall exclude his 
rays from our atmosphere, and yet leave the 
space round the sun open to our view. Such 
an object can of course bo neither a cloud nor 
any terrestrial object, natural or artificial, since 
parts of the atmosphere will exist behind it 
which will bo impinged on by the sun’s rays. 
Only daring a total eclipse con these conditions 
be fulfilled, and even then but for a very brief 
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interval, which may still be lost to the observer 
through unfavorable weather or from too low a 
osition of the sun.‘ 

Notwithstanding that this rare and precarious 
’ opportunity is the only possible one vre possess 
arbecoming better acquainted with the physical 
nature of the great luminary of day, astronomers 
never availed themselves of it for any other 
purpose than the admeasurement of the earth, 
which might have been done as well, if not 
better, during any planetary eclipse. This 
error or indiderence, whichever it may have 
been, can not, however, be laid to the charge 
of our living astronomers. The 8th of July, 
1842—^the day on which the last total eclipse 
of the sun took place—^witnessed the most dis¬ 
tinguished of these assembled for the purpose 
of making, for the first time, observations caU 
eulated to afford us some insight into this great¬ 
est mystery of the celestial world. This eclipse 
was total on a zone whmh traversed the north 
of S[iaia, the south of France, the region of the 
Alps and Styria, and a portion of Austria, Cen¬ 
tral Russia and Siberia, terminating in China; 
so that the observatories of Marseilles, Milan, 
Venice, Padua, Vienna, and Ofen, all supplied 
with excellent telescopes, and in full activity, 
came within its range; while many astrono¬ 
mers, at whose observatories the eclipse was 
not visible, set out for places situated within 
zone just described. Thus Arago and two 
<if\iis colleagues repaired to Perpignan, Airy 
to Turin, Schumackcr to Vienna, Struve and 
Sehidloffsky to Lipezk, and StubcndorlT to 
Kocrakow. Most of them were favored by the 
weather. Lot us now see what the combined 
endeavors of these practiced and well-fnrnished 
oi^ervers have made us acquainted with. 

First, as regards the obscurity, it was so 
great, that five, seven, and in some cases as 
many as ten stars were visible to the naked 
eye. A reddish light was seen to proceed from 
the horizon—that is, from those regions where 
the darkness was not total—and by this light 
print of a moderate size could, with a little 
dilTiculty, be read. Such plants as usually 
close their petals at night were seen in most 
places to close them also during the eclipse. 
The thermometer fell from 2 to 3 degrees of 
Reaumur, and in the fields about Perpignan a 
heavy dew fell. A change in the color of the 
light, and consequently of the enlightened ob¬ 
jects, was noticed by many, although they were 
not agreed in their description of it. But this 
diversity may have been caused by the nature 
of the air at different places being probably dif¬ 
ferent, and the degree of obscurity very unequal. 
At Lipezk, where the eclipse lasted the longest, 
being 3 minutes and 3 seconds, a darkness sim¬ 
ilar to that of night set in, and there the eclipse 
began exactly at noon. 

The effect of the eclipse on the animal 
'creation was similar to what bad been observed 
before in the like oircumstanoes: they ceased 
eating; draught animals suddenly stood still; 
domestic bir^ fled to the stables, or sought 


other places of shelter; owls and bats flew 
abroad, as if night had edkne on. Of three 
lively linnets, kept in a cage, one dropped down 
dead. The insect world too was greatly af¬ 
fected ; ants stopped in the midst of their labors, 
and only resumed their course after the rcap- 
poaranoe of the sun; and bees retreated suiT- 
denly to their hives. A general restlessncs.s 
pervaded the animal world; and only those 
places which were situated more on the bound¬ 
ary of the zone, and where the obscurity was 
consequently less complete, formed an exception. 

Daring the total eclipse, the dark moon which 
covered the sun’s disk appeared surrounded with 
a brilliant crown of,light or halo. This halo 
consisted of two concentric belts, of which the 
inner one was the lightest, and the external less 
brilliant, and gradually fading. In the direction 
of the line which oonnccted the point of the 
uommenoement of the total eclipse with that of 
its termination, two parabolic pencils of light— 
some observers say several—appeared on the 
halo. Within it also light intervolved veins 
were observable. The breadth of the inner 
halo was from 2 to 3 minutes; that of the ex¬ 
ternal one from 10 to 15 minutes; the pencils 
of light, on the other hand, extended as far a.s 
from 1 1 ^ degree; by some they were traced 

even to 3 degrees. The color of the halo wb.s 
of a silvery white, and exhibited a violent undu¬ 
lating or trembling motion, its general appear¬ 
ance varying in the briefest space. «Thc light 
of the halo was intensest near the covered solar 
rim. Its brUliance at Lipezk was so great, that 
the naked eye could hardly look on it, and some 
of the observers almost doubted whether the sun 
had really altogether disappeared. At Vienna, 
Milan, and Perpignan, on the contrary, the ob¬ 
servers found the light of the halo resembling 
that of the moon toward its full. Beli. at Ye 
rona, who found time to estimate its intensity, 
ascertained it to be one-seventh of that of the 
full moon. Its first traces were noticed from 3 
to 5 seconds before the entrance of the entire 
eclipse; in like manner, its last vestiges disap¬ 
peared only some seconds after the eclipse wa-s 
over. Vivid, however, os its light was, the halo 
cast but an extremely faint shadow. Some, in¬ 
deed, who particularly directed their attention 
to it, could not detect any. But this might 
have been owing to those places on which tho 
shadows would have fallen being faintly illu¬ 
mined by the reddish light of the horizon before 
mentioned. In other respects, during the pro¬ 
gress of the eclipse, before and after its maxi¬ 
mum, not tho least change was observable in 
the uncovered part of the sun’s disk. The cusps 
were as sharp and distiiictiy-raarked as possible, 
the lunar mountains were projected on the sun’s 
surface with the most beautiful distinctness and 
precision, and the color and brilliance of his disk, 
in the proximity of the moon’s rim, were in no 
way diminished or altered. In short, nothing 
was seen which could be referred in the smallest 
degree to a lunar atmosphere. 

All those phenomena, striking as they were, 
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were such aa the assembled observers were pre> 
pared for; for thi^ were such as had already 
been noticed during previous eclipses of the sun. 
But there was one of quite a difierent character, 
as mysterious as it was novel to them. This 
was the appearance of large reddish projections 
within the halo on the dark rim. The different 
observers characterized it by the expressions— 
“ red clouds, volcanoes, flames, fire-sheaves,” 
&c.| terms intended of course merely to indi¬ 
cate the phenomenon, and not in any way to 
explain it. The observers differed in their re¬ 
ports both with respect to the number of these 
“ red clouds,” as well as to their apparent hbights. 
Arago stated that he obsq^ed two rose-colored 
projections which seemed to be unchangeable, 
and a minute high. His two colleagues also 
saw them, but to them they seemed somewhat 
larger. A fourth observer saw one of the pro¬ 
jections some minutes even afler the eclipse was 
over, while others perceived it with the naked 
eye. Petit, at Montpellier remarked three pro¬ 
tections, and even found time to measure one of 
them. It was 1| minute high. Littrow, at 
Vienna, considered them to be as high again a.s 
this; and stated ‘ that the streaks were visible 
before they became colored, and remained visi¬ 
ble also after their color had vanished.’ The 
light of these projections was soft and quiet, the 
projections themselves sharp, and their form un¬ 
changing till the moment of their extinction. 
Schidlofls^y, at Lipezk, thought he perceived a 
rose-colored border on the moon in places where 
these red clouds did not reach; but could not bo 
certain of the fact, on account of the shortness 
of the time. 

These projections or red clouds, mysterious 
and unexpected as they were to men who di¬ 
rected their attention for the flrs» time to the 
purely physical phenomena concerned, were in 
fact, after all, nothing altogether new. The 
descriptions given by astronomers of earlier 
eclipses of the sun bad been forgotten or over¬ 
looked. Stannyan, for instance, in his relation 
of that of the 20th May, 1706, says, “ The 
egress of the sun from the moon’s disk w'as pre¬ 
ened on its left rim, during an interval of six 
or seven seconds, by the appearance of a blood- 
red streak;” and Nassenius, during a total eclipse 
of the sun observed on the 13th of May, 1733, 
mentions having seen'“ several red spots, three 
or four in number, without the periphery of the 
moon’s disk, one of them being larger than the 
others, and consisting, as it were, of three par¬ 
allel parts inclining toward the moon’s disk.” It 
IS clear, therefore, that earlier observers had 
witnessed the same phenomenon, although they 
were unable to oiler any explanation of it. It 
seems, however, no unreasonable conclusion to 
come to, that these projections or red clouds, as 
well as the halo with its pencils of light before 
.(.pokon of, are something without the proper 
solar photosphere, but not forming, as this does, 
one connect^ mass of light. What further can 
be known concerning this something must be 
left to future ages to discover 


I [From Dickens’s Household Words.] 

THE HOUSEHOLD JEWELS. 

A TRAVELER, from journeying 
In countries far away. 

Repassed his threshold at the close 
Of one calm Sabbath day; 

A voice of love, a comely face, 

A kiss of chaste delight. 

Were the first things to welcome him 
On that blessed Sabbath night. 

He stretched his limbs upon the hearth, 
Before its friendly blaze. 

And conjured up mixed memories 
Of gay and gloomy days; 

And felt that none of gentle soul. 

However for he roam. 

Can e’er forego, can e'er forgot, 

The quiet joys of homo. 

“ Bring me my children 1” cried the sire, 
With eager, earnest tone ; 

“ 1 long to press them, and to mark 
How lovely they have grown; 

Twelve weary months have passed away 
Since 1 went o’er the sea. 

To feel how sad and lone I was 
Without my babes and thee.” 

“ Refresh thee, as ’tis needful,” said 
The fair and faithful wife. 

The while her pensive features paled, 

And stirred with inward strife ; 

“ Refresh thee, husband of my hoait, 

I a«k it as a boon; 

Our children are reposing, love; 

Thou shaft behold them soon.” 

She spread the meal, she filled the cup, « 
She pressed him to partake ; 

He sat down blithely at the board. 

And all for her sweet sake; 

But when the frugal feast was done. 

The thankful prayer preferred. 

Again ailection’s fountain flowed; 

Ag'oin its voice was heard. 

“ Bring me my children, darling wife, 

I’m in an ardent mood; 

My soul lacks purer aliment, 

I long for other food; 

Bring forth my children to my gaze. 

Or ere I rage or weep, 

I yearn to ki-ss their happy eyes 
Before the hour of sleep.” 

“ I have a question yet to ask; 

Bo patient, husband dear. 

A stranger, one auspicious mom. 

Did send some jewels here; 

Until to take them from my care. 

But yesterday he came. 

And 1 restored them with a sigh : 

—Dost thou approve or blame ?” 

“ I marvel much, sweet wife, that thou 
Shouldst breathe such words to mo ; 
Restore to man, resign to God, 

Whato’er is lent to thee ; 
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Restore it with a willing heart, ^ 

Be grateful for the trust; 

Whate’er may tempt or try us, wife, 

^ Let us be over just.” 

She took him by tho passive hand. 

And up the moonlit stair, 

Sho led him to their bridal bed. 

With mute and mournful air; 

She turned the cover dovra, and there, 

In grave-like garments dressed. 

Lay the twin children of their love. 

In death’s serenest rest. 

“ These were the jewels lent to me. 

Which God has deigned to own; 

The precious caskets still remain. 

But, ah, the genu are flown; 

But thou didst teach mo to resign 
What God alone can claim; 

Ho giveth and he takes away. 

Blest be His holy name 1” 

Tho father gazed upon his babes, 

Tho mother drooped apart, 

While all the woman’s sorrow gushed 
From her o’erburdened heart; 

And with tho striving of her grief. 

Which wrung tho tears she shed. 

Were mingled low and loving words 
To the unconscious dead. 

.^'hen tho sad sire had looked his All, 

1 He vailed each breathless face. 

And down in self-abasement bowed, 

For comfort and for grace ; 

With tho deep eloquence of woe. 

Poured forth his secret soul, 

Hose up, and stood erect and calm, 

, In spirit healed and w'hole. 

“ Restrain thy tears, poor wife,” he said, 

” I learn this lesson still, 

God gives, and God can take away. 

Blest be His holy will! 

Blest arc my children, for they live 
From sin and sorrow free, • 

And 1 am not all joyless, wife, 

With faith, hope, love, and thee.” 

[From Hogg’s Instructor.] 

THE TEA-PLANT. 

ID behind the monster wall that screens in 
the land of the Celestials from the prying 
eye of tho “ barbarian,” the Tea-plant, in com¬ 
mon with many things peculiar to those regions, 
remained long unknown to Europeans, and the 
snatches of information brought home by early 
travelers concerning it, were, in too many cases, 
of that questionable and contradictory kind, so 
characteristic, even in the present day, of the 
' writings of those who travel in Eastern lands. 
Tea has now become a general article of do¬ 
mestic consumption in every household of our 
cduntry having any pretension to social comfort, 
as well os in that of every other civilized nation, 
and, indeed, tho tea-table has no mean influence 
in*roflning tho manners and promoting the social 


intercourse of a people. Important, however, 
as this universal beverage has become as an 
essential requisite to the social and physical 
comfort of all classes and conditions of civilized 
society, yet our knowledge of tho plant from 
which it is produced is still very imperfect > 
and this, notwithstanding the fact that we have 
had tea-plants growing in our hothouses since 
the year 1768. Speaking of the introduction 
of the plant to this, country. Hooker says—“ It 
was not till after tea had been used as a bever¬ 
age for upwards of a century in England, that 
the shrub which produces it was brought alive 
to this’country. More than one botanist had 
embarked fur the voyage to China—till lately a 
protracted and formidable undertaking—mainly 
in the hope of introducing a growing toa-tree to 
our greenhouses. No passage across the desert, 
no Waghorn-facilities, no steam-.ship assisted the 
traveler in those days. The distance to and 
from China, with the necessary time spent in 
that country, generally consumed nearly three 
years! Once had the tea-tree been procured 
by Osbcck, a pupil of Linnmus, in spite of tho 
jealous care with which tho Chinese forbade its 
exportation; and when near the coast of En¬ 
gland, a storm ensued, which destroyed tho 
precious shrubs. Then tho plan of obtaining 
berries was adopted, and frustrated by the heat 
of the tropics, which spoiled the oily seeds, and 
prevented their germination. The captain of a 
Swedish vessel hit upon a good schema; having 
secured fresh berries, ho sowed the.so on board 
ship, and often stinted himself of his daily allow¬ 
ance of water for the sake of the young plants; 
but, just as the ship entered tho English Chan¬ 
nel, an unlucky rat attacked his cherished charge 
and devoured them all 1” So much, then, for 
tho early attempts to introduce the tea-shrub to 
Europe; often, indeed, is the truth exemplifled 
that 

“Tho best laid schemes mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-guo." 

The Chinese tea-plants are neat-growing 
shrubs, with bright glossy green leaves, nut 
unlike those of the bay; or a more exact simili¬ 
tude will be found in the garden camellia, with 
the leaves of which, however, many of our read¬ 
ers may not have acquaintance, although the 
flowers are well known, being extensively used 
in decorating tho female dress for tho ball-room 
in the winter season. The tea-plants are nearly 
allied to the camellia, and belong to the same 
natural order: indeed, one species of the latter 
—the Camellia sasanqua of botanists—is culti¬ 
vated in the tea-grounds of China, on account of 
its beautiful flowers, which arc said to impart 
fragrance and flavor to other teas. 

Comparatively few scientifio naturalists have 
had suffleient opportunities of studying the tea- 
producing plants in their native habitats, or even 
in tho cultivated grounds of China, and conse¬ 
quently a great difference of opinion has all 
along existed, as to whether tea is obtained 
from one, two, or more distinct species of Thea. 
This question is getting day by day more in- 
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Tolved as new fac^ come to light; and, indeed, 
calti\ration seems, to have altered the original 
character of some forms of the plant so much, 
that the subject bids fair to remain an open 
question among European botanists for ages .to 
/some. The two tea-plants which have been 
long grown in British gardens, and universally 
supposed, until within the last few years, to be 
the only kinds in existence, are the Thea bohea 
and the Thea viridis. The former was, until 
recently, very generally believed to produce the 
black tea of commerce, and the latter the green 
tea; but recent travelers have clearly shown 
that both black and green tea may bo, altd are, 
obtained from the same plant. The difference 
is caused by the mode of preparation; but it 
will be afterward seen that very important dis¬ 
crepancies occur between the accounts of this 
operation given by different observers. Certain 
it is, that the extreme caution with which the 
Chinese attempt to conceal a knowledge of their 
peculiar arts and manufactures from European 
visitors—and in none is their anxiety to do so 
more .strikingly evinced than in the case of the 
culture and preparation of tea—tends greatly to 
frustrate the endeavors of the scientific traveler 
to acquire accurate information on this point. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it is 
quite impossible to say how many species or 
varieties of the tea-plant are grown in China. 
They are now believed to be numerous, although 
the two'kinds to which we have referred are 
those most extensively oultivated. They have 
long been allowed to rank as distinct species in 
botanical books, and grown as such in our green¬ 
houses ; but some acute botanists have, at vari¬ 
ous times, suggested that they might be merely 
varieties of one plant. Such was the opinion of 
the editor of the “ Botanical Ma^iazine,” when 
he figured and described the Bohea variety 
(t. 908). Professor Balfour ('Manual of Bota¬ 
ny,’ 4 793) enumerates three species—the two | 
already mentioned, and one called Thea jlssa- 
tnica, being the one chiefly cultivated at the 
tea-grounds of As.sam. Most of our readers 
may bo aware that the cultivation and manu¬ 
facture of tea has been successfully introduced 
to Noithern India. A “ Report on the Govern¬ 
ment Tea Plantations in Eumaon and Gurwahl, 
by W. Jameson, Era.^ the superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens in the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces,”* has just reached us. In that report—to 
which we will have occasion afterward to refer 
—there are “ two species, and two well marked 
varieties” described. Some of these do not ap¬ 
pear to have been at all noticed by other writers, 
although, from specimens of the plants, which 
we have examined, from the tea-grounds, they 
appear sufficiently distinct to warrant their be¬ 
ing ranked as separate species; and there are, 
indeed, some botanists who would at once set 
them down as such. 

Having disposed of the question of tpedet in 

* Calcutta, 184S. This report la alao pnbliahed In the 
"Journal of the Agricultural and Hortloultural Society 
of India," voL vi part 2. 


such manner as the unsatisfactory state of botan¬ 
ical knowledge on this point will admit, wo shall 
now proceed to communicate some informatimi 
respecting the culture of the tea-plant, and the 
manner in whioh its leaves are made available^' 
for the production of the beverage of which the 
female portion of the community, and more par¬ 
ticularly old xaivei (of both saxes), are believed 
to be so remarkably fond. 

The tea-plants are grown in beds conveniently 
formed for the purpose of irrigating in dry 
weather, and for plucking the leaves when re¬ 
quired. The Chinese sow the seed thus: 

” Several seeds are dropped into holes four or 
five inches deep, and three or four feet apart, 
shortly after they ripen, or in November and 
December; the plants rise up in a cluster when 
the rains come on. They are seldom trans¬ 
planted, but, sometimes, four to six are put 
quite close, to form a fine bush.” In the govern¬ 
ment plantations of Kumaon and Gurwahl, more 
care seems to be bestowed in the raising of the 
plants, whereby the needless expenditure of 
seeds in the above method is saved. The seeds 
ripen in September or October, and in elevated 
I districts, sometimes so late as November. In 
his report, Mr. Jameson mentions that, when 
ripe, the seeds ore sown in drills, eight to ten 
inches apart from each other, the ground having 
been previously prepared by trenching and 
manuring. If the plants germinate in Noyr-n- 
ber, they arc protected from the cold fiy a 
‘ chupper' made of bamboo and grass—a small 
hind of bamboo, called the ringal, being found 
in great abundance on the hills, at an elevation 
of 6000 to 7000 feet, and well adapted for the 
purpose; these chuppers arc removed throughout 
the day, and replaced at night. In April rind 
May, they arc used for protecting the young 
plants from the heat of the sun, until the rains 
commence. When the plants have attained n 
sufficient size they are transplanted with grc.it 
care, a ball of earth being attached to their i-oob. 
They require frequent waterings, if the weather 
be dry. Daring the rains grass springs uji 
around them with great rapidity, so as to render 
it impossible, with the usual number of hands, 
to keep the grounds clean. The practice, there¬ 
fore, is merely to make a ‘ golah' or clear space 
round each plant, these being connected with 
small water channels, in order to render irriga¬ 
tion easy in times of drought. The plants do 
not require to be pruned until the fifth year, the 
plucking of leaves generally tending to make 
them assume the basket shape, the form most to 
bo desired to procure the greatest quantity of 
leaves. Irrigation seems absolutely essential 
for the profitable cultivation of the tea-plant, 
although, on the other hand, land liable to bu 
flooded during the rains, and upon which water. 
lies for any length of time, is quite unsuitable 
for its growth The plant seems to thrive in n 
great variety of soils, but requires the situation 
to be at a considerable altitude above the sea 
level. 

According to Mr. Jameson, the season for 
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picking the leaves ootnmenccs in April >an(l 
continues until October, the number of gamer- 
ipgs varying, according to the nature of the 
season, from four to seven. So soon as the new 
and young leaves have appeared in April, the 
first plucking takes place. “ A certain division 
of the plantation is marked oiI| and to each man 
a small basket is given, with instructions to 
proceed to a certain point, so that no plant may 
bo passed over. On the small basket being 
filled, the leaves are emptied into another large 
one, which is put in some shady place, and in 
w'hich, when filled, they are conveyed to the 
manufactory. The leaves are generally plucked 
with the thumb and forefinger. Sometimes the 
terminal pari, of a branch having four or five 
young leaves attached, is plucked oflT.” The old 
leaves, being too hard to curl, are rejected as of 
no use; but all new and fresh leaves are mdis- 
criminately collected. 

The manufacture of the different varieties of 
tea has been the subject of much difference of 
opinion. It has been suppused by some writers, 
as we have already mentioned, that green tea 
was solely obtained from the Th^a viridis, and 
black tea from the Thca bohea, while others 
have asserted, that the different kinds of the 
manufactured article are equally produced by 
both plants. Facts seem now to be quite in 
favor of the latter opinion, and, indeed, Mr. 
Fflhmne, while on his first botanical mission on 
acccAint of the Horticultural Society of London, 
.'iscertained, by visiting the different parts of the 
coast of China, that the Bohea plant was con¬ 
verted into both black and green tea in the south 
of China, but that in all the northern provinces 
ho found only Thea viridis grown, and equally 
coiAcrted into both kinds of tea. Mr. Ball (the 
late inspector of teas to the East India Company 
in China), in a work entitled “ An Account of 
the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea in 
China,” fully confirms the fact that both the 
green and black teas are prepared from the 
same plant, and that the differences depend 
entirely on the processes of manufacture. It is, 
of course, possible that particular varieties of 
the same plant, grown in certain soils and situa¬ 
tions, may be preferred by the Chinese manu¬ 
facturers for the preparation of the black and 
green teas, and the various kinds of both known 
in commerce. It has been stated by some that 
the young leaves are taken for green tea, and 
the older ones for the black varieties; this is the 
popular notion on the subject, but probably it 
has no foundation. 

Although it now seems somewhat generally 
agreed that both green and black teas are made 
from the leaves of the same plant, yet the vari¬ 
ous writers on the subject are at considerable 
' variance as to the mode in which the difference 
of appearance is brought about. Some assert 
tljat the black being the natural colored tea, the 
beautiful green tinge is given to the green tea 
by means of substances used for the purpose of 
dyeing it; while others hold that the green hue 
depends entirely on the method of roasting. 


Among the former is Mr. i^ortuno, whose ac¬ 
count of the “ Chinese Method of Coloring Green 
Tea,” as observed by him, is published in a for¬ 
mer number of the Instbuctok (No. 240, page 
91). From that account, it would appear that 
the coloring substances used are gypsum, indi v 
go, and Prussian blue, and “for every hundred 
pounds of green tea which are consumed in 
England or America, the consumer really qats 
more than half a pound” of these substances. 
Wo hope now to present our tea-drinking read¬ 
ers with a more pleasing picture than this; to 
show that indeed there is not “death in the 
cup,” nor aught else to bo feared. We there¬ 
fore proceed to explain the modes of manufac¬ 
ture, as detailed by Mr. Ball. And, firstly, the 
manufacture of black tea- The leaves, on being 
gathered, are exposed to the air, until they 
wither and “ become soft and flaccid.” In this 
state they soon begin to emit a slight degree of 
fragrance, when they are sifted, and then to.ssed 
about with the hands in large trays. They are 
then collected into a heap, and covered with a 
cloth, being now “watched with tlie utmost 
care, until they become spotted and tinged with 
red, when they also increase in fragrance, aiul 
must be instantly roasted, or the tea would be 
injured.” In the first roasting, the fire, which 
is prepared with dry wood, is kept exceedingly 
brisk; but “any heat may suffice which pro¬ 
duces the craclding of the leaves described by 
Keempfer." The roasting is continuikl till the 
leaves give out a fragrant smell, and become 
quite flaccid, when they are in a fit state to be 
rolled. The roasting and rolling are often a 
third, and sometimes even a fourth time repeal¬ 
ed, and, indeed, the process of rolling is con¬ 
tinued until the juices can no longer be freely 
expressed. "Hie leaves are then finally dried 
in sieves placed in drying-tubs, over a oharconl 
fire in a common chafing-dish. The heat dissi¬ 
pates much of the moisture, and the leaves be¬ 
gin to assume their black appearance. Smoke 
is prevented, and the heat moderated, by the 
ash of charcoal or burnt “ paddy-husk” being 
thrown on the fire. “The leaves are then 
twisted, and again undergo the process of diy- 
ing, twisting, and turning as before; which is 
repeated once or twice more, until they become 
quite black, well-twisted, and perfectly dry and 
crisp. 

According to Dr. Royle, there are only two 
gatherings of the leaves of green tea in the year; 
the first beginning about the 20th of April, and 
the second at the summer solstice. “ The green 
tea factors universally agree that the sooner the 
leaves of green tea arc roasted after gathering 
the better; and that exposure to the air is un¬ 
necessary, and to the sun injurious.” The iron 
vessel in which the green tea is roasted is called 
a kuo. It is thin, about sixteen inches in diame¬ 
ter, and set horizontally (that for Twankey ob¬ 
liquely) in a stove of brickwork, so as to have a 
depth of about fifteen inches. The fire is pre¬ 
pared with dry wood, and kept very brisk; the 
heat becomes intolerable, and the bottom cf the 
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kao even red>hot^ thougti this is not essential. 
About half a pound of leaves are put in at one 
time, a crackling noise is produced, much steam 
is evolved from the leaves, which arc quickly 
stirred about; at the end of every turn they arc 
'-raised about six inches above the surface of the 
stove, and shaken on the palm of the hand, so 
as to separate them, or to disperse the steam. 
They are then suddenly collected into a heap, 
and passed to another man, who stands in readi¬ 
ness with a basket to receive them. The pro¬ 
cess of rolling is much the same as that employ¬ 
ed in the rolling of black tea, the leaves taking 
the form of a ball. After the balls are* shaken 
to pieces, the leaves are also rolled between the 
palms of the hands, so that they may be twisted 
regularly, and in the same direction. They are 
then spread out in sieves, and placed on stands 
in a cool room. 

For the second roasting the fire is considera¬ 
bly diminished, and charcoal used instead of 
wood, and the leaves constantly fanned by a boy 
who stands near. When the leaves have lost 
so much of their aqueous and viscous qualities 
as to produce no sensible steam, they no longer 
adhere together, but, by the simple action of the 
fire, separate and curl of themselves. When 
taken from the kuo, they appear of a dark olive 
color, almost black; and after being sifted, they 
are placed on stands as before. i 

For the third roasting, which is in fact the 
final drying, the heat is not greater than what 
the hand can bear for some seconds without much 
inconvenience. “ The fanning and the mode of 
roasting were the same as in the final part of the 
second roasting. It W|U3 now curious to observe 
the change of color which gradually took place 
in the leaves, for it was in this roasting that they 
began to assume that bluish tint,“resembling the 
bloom on fruit, which distinguishes this tea, and 
renders its appearance so agreeable.” 

The foregoing being the general mode of 
manufacturing green or Hyson tea, it is then sep¬ 
arated into different varieties, as Hyson, Hyson- 
skill, young Hyson, and gunpowder, by sifting, 
winnowing, and fanning, and some varieties by 
further roasting. 

This account of the preparation of green tea 
is directly opposed to that given by Mr. Fortune, 
before referred to, ^herein it is mentioned that 
the coloring of green tea is effected by the ad¬ 
mixture of indigo, gypsum, &c. It would ap¬ 
pear that both modes are practiced in China; 
and, with the editor of the “ Botanical Gazette,” 
we may ask. Is it not possible that genuine green 
tea is free from artificial coloring matter, and 
that the Chinese, with their usual imitative pro¬ 
pensity (exercised, as travelers tell us, in the 
^tanufacture of wooden hams, &o., for exporta¬ 
tion), may prepare an artifreitd green tea, since 
this fetches a higher price than the black ? If 
this be not the case, then we have a difficulty 
in accounting for the origin of the green teas; 

“ there must have been green teas for the foreign¬ 
ers to become acquainted with and acquire a 
preference for, or there could not have been a 


dci^and for it.” We think Mr. Jameson throws 
some additional light on the subject when ho re¬ 
marks, in the course of his observations on tije 
manufacture of green tea, “ To make the bad or 
light-colored leaves marketable, they undergo 
an artificial process of*coloring; but this 1 have 
prohibited, in compliance with the orders of tho 
Court of Directors, and therefore do not consider 
this tea at present fit for the market.” In a foot¬ 
note he adds, “ In China, this process, according 
to tho statement of the tea-manufacturers, is car¬ 
ried on to a great extent. ’ ’ Whether the process 
of coloring is confined solely to tho light-colored 
leaves of green tea, or extended to other inferior 
sorts, we have no means of judging, amid such 
a variety of discordant statements, 
i After the tea is thoroughly dried, in the man¬ 
ner above detailed, it is carefully hand-picked, 
all the old or badly curled, and also light-colored 
loaves being removed, as well as any leaves of 
different varieties that may have got intermixed 
W'ith it. Being now quite dry, it is ready to bo 
packed, which is done in a very careful manner. 
The woods used for making the boxes in North¬ 
ern India (aepording to Mr. Jameson) arc toon, 
walnut, and saul {Skorea robusta], all coniferous 
(pine) woods being unfit for the purpose, on ac¬ 
count of thoir pitchy odor. The tea is firmly 
packed in a leaden box, and soldered down, being 
covered with paper, to prevent the action of air 
through any unobserved holes that might cxi/tin 
tho lead; this leaden box is contained id tho 
wooden one, which it is made exactly to fit. 
The tea being now ready to go into the hands 
of the merchant, wo need carry our observations 
no farther, as every housewife will know better 
than -wo can tell her how to manage her own 
tea-pot. Wc will, therefore, conclude oup're¬ 
marks by submitting tho following statistical 
note of the imports of tea into tho United King¬ 
dom in tho year 1846, with tho view of showing 
its commercial importance— 


Black ten, about.43,000,000 Iba. 

Green tea, about. 13,000,000 " 

Total.50,000,000 ” 


ANECDOTES OF DR. CHALMERS. 

OME curious Anecdotes of Dr. Chalmers are 
given in the new volume of his life, now cn 
the point of publication. Immediately upon his 
translation to Glasgow a most enthusiastic at¬ 
tachment sprung up between Chalmers, who 
was then some thirty-five years of age, and 
Thomas Smith, the son of his publisher, a young 
man still in his minority. It was more like n 
first love than friendship. The friends met 
regularly by appointment, or in case of absence, 
daily letters were interchanged. The young 
man died in the coarse of a few months. A • 
ring containing his hair was given to Chalmers; 
and it is noted as a singular fact, showing tho 
intense and lasting nature of his attachment, that 
the ring, after having been long laid aside, was 
resumed and worn by him a few months before 
his death, a period of more than thirty years. , . 
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His keen practical talents did not altogej^er 
shield him from attempts at imposition. ‘^On 
oge occasion,” he ■writes, “ a porter halLdrank 
came tip to me, and stated that two men were 
wanting to see me. Ho carried mo to a tavern, 
where it turned out that there was a wager be¬ 
tween these two men whether this said porter 
w&s correct in his knowledge of mo. 1 was so 
revolted at his importinency, that I made the 
cars of all who were in the house ring with a 
reproof well said and strong; and so loft them 
a little astounded, I have no doubt." .... On 
another occasion, while busily engaged one fore¬ 
noon in his study, ho was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of a visitor. The doctor began to look 
grave at the interruption; but was propitiated 
by his visitor telling him that ho called under 
great distress of mind. “ Sit down, sir; be 
good enough to be seated,” said the doctor, look¬ 
ing up eagerly, and turning full of interest from 
his writing table. The visitor explained to him 
that he was troubled with doubts about the Divine 
origin of the Christian religion; and being kindly 
qui'siioiied as to what these were, he gave among 
others what is said in the Bible abput Melchise- 
dcc being ■without father and without mother, 
&c. Patiently and anxiously Dr. Chalmers sought 
to clear away each successive diificuly as it was 
stilted, lixprossiiig himself as if greatly relieved 
in mind, and imagining that he had gained his 
Doctor,” said the visitor, “I am in great 
want of a little money at present, nnd perhaps 
you could help me in that way ” At once the 
oliject «€ his visit was soon. A perfect tornado 
of indignation burst upon the deceiver, driving 
him in very quick retreat from the study to the 
street door, these words escaping among others 
—‘•Not a penny, sir! not a penny 1 It’s too 
bail! it’s too biid ! and to haul in your hypocrisy 

upon the shoulders of Melchisedek!. A 

di'Ciission arose among the superintendents of 
his Sabbath-schools whether punishment should 
over be resorted to. One of them related an 
instance of a boy whom he had found ^ restless, 
idle, and mischievous, that he was on the point 
of c-xpclling him, when the thought occurred to 
him to give the boy an olHce. The candles used 
in the school-room were accordingly put under 
care of the boy; and from that hour ho became 
a diligent scholar. Another superintendent then 
related his experience. He had been requested 
to take charge of a school that had bccomo so 
unruly and unmanageable that it had beaten off 
every teacher that had gone to it. “ I went,” 
said the teacher, “ and told the boys, whom I 
found all assembled, that 1 had heard a very bad 
account of them, that 1 had come out for the 
pnrpose of doing them good, that I must have 
peace and attention, that 1 would submit to no 
disturbanoo, and that, in tlie first place, we must 
begin with prayer. They all stood up, and I 
commenced, and certainly did not forget the in¬ 
junction—Watch and pray. 1 had not proceed¬ 
ed two sentences, when one little follow gave his 
neighbor a tremendous dig in the side; I instant¬ 
ly stepped forward and gave him a sound cuff 


on the side of his head. 1 never spoke a word, 
bat stcpiied back, concluded ^e prayer, taught 
for a month, and never had a more orderly 
school.” Dr. Chalmers enjoyed the discussion 
exceedingly; and decided that the question as 
to punishment and non-punishment stood just, 
where it was before, “ inasmuch as it had been 
found that the judicious appointment of a candlc- 
snuffer-general and a good cuff on the lug had 
been about equally efficacious.” .... Among 
the most ardent admirers of the doctor’s elo¬ 
quence, was Mr. Young, professor of Greek. 
Upon one occasion, ho was so electrified that he 
leaped &p from his scat upon the bench near the 
pulpit, and stood, breathless and motionless, 
gazing at the preacher till the burst was over, 
the tears all the while came rolling down his 
cheeks. Upon another occasion, forgetful of 
time and place—^fancying himself perhaps in the 
theatre—he rose and made a loud clapping of 
his hands in an ecstasy of admiration and de¬ 
light. He was no exception to the say¬ 

ing that a prophet is not without honor save 
among his own countrymen. When he preached 
in London his own brother James never went to 
hear him. One day, at the coffee-house which 
ho frequented, the brother was asked by some 
one who vfes ignorant of the relationship, if ho 
had heard this wonderful countryman and name¬ 
sake of his, “Yes,” said James, somewhat drily. 

“ I h.-ivc heard him.” “ And what did,you think 
ofhiiu?” “Very little indeed,” was Hie reply. 
“Dear me,” exclaimed the inquirer,” “WAen 
did you hear him ?” *• About half an hour aftci 
ho was born,” was the cool answer of the brother. 

.When he preached at his native place, 

so strong was the feeling of his father against 
attending any but his own parish church, or so 
feeble was his>desire to hear his sun, that, al¬ 
though tho churches of the two parishes of 
Eastern and Western Anstruthor stood but a 
few hundred yards apart, the old man would not 
cross the separating burn in order to hear him. 

[From the People's JonniaL] 

THE PLEASURES OF ILLNESS. 

I NVERT body knows tho pleasures of health , 
-I but there are very fevs^ if any, who can 
approoiate those of illness. Doubtless many 
people will feel inclined to laugh at tho sugges¬ 
tion, but ■we beg that wo may not be projmlged. 
There is positive pleasure to be derived even 
from every variety—and there is a choice—-of 
sickness, if wo would only put faith in the idea, 
and then strive to realize it. Yon may smile, 
but we are very serious, recollecting especially 
that the subject is rather a painful one, for 
which reason it behoves us to begin by treating 
it philosophically. 

The best thing that people can do when they 
are sufieriug pain, either aouto or otherwise, is 
—if they can not readily overcome it—to en¬ 
deavor to forget it; simply because the mere 
efibrt, earnestly made and persevered in, will 
materially assist whatever more direct and effi- 
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cient means may ,be adopted to get rid of it. it. .Now you are not only compelled to indulge 
Brooding over any bodily suficring only gives it in it, but are made an object of sympathy on 
encouragement, inasmuch a.s the mind is then that account; it is so very lamentable to s^e 
actively assisting the ailment of the body; but yon propped up with pillows, and cosily encased 
let us mnlrA the most of a temporary cessation in flannel around the throat and shoulders, 
/rom the infliction, and there is a probability of You are not to be hurried over your breakfast; 
its being dispelled altogether. Now the pleas- there is no ollice to go to; nothing to bo 
lire of getting rid of pain is undeniable, and, thought of but the enjoyment of your tea and 
having achieved that, the best thing we can do toast, which you may sip and munch as leisure- 
to render the cessation permanent is to enjoy a ly as you please, w’hile reading a magazine or 
sound sleep, which, though a very simple and newspaper. At length breakfast is over, and 
ordinary gratification at other times, then be- you have become tired of reading; down go 
comes an extreme luxury, such, indeed^ as we the pillows to their usual position, and after 
never should have known except through the some gentle hand has smoothed and placed 
instrumentality of the suflering that preceded it. them comfortably, you sink back upon them. 
The same may be said of many of the remedies overwhelmed by a most delightful sense of 
that are used for the alleviation of pain : a hot mental and bodily indolence. What a blessing 
bath, local applications of an exceedingly cold it is to have escaped the ordeal of shaving, 
nature, or a delicious draught for cooling fever even for one morning ! only think of that; 
.and quenching thirst— a draught like that of and remember also how the warmth of the 
hock and soda-water—a draught “ worthy of bed will encourage the growth of your beard, 
Xerxes, the great king,” and not to be equaled compelling you of course to send for the barber 
by sherbet “sublimed with snow;” but then when you have got well enough to leave your 
you must (oh, what a pleasure for a king!) room again. Hark! there’s a knock at the 
■* get very dnink,” says Byron, in order thor- door—^somebpdy you don’t want to see, proba- 
oughly to enjoy it. You see our author so bly; “ Master’s very poorly, and obliged to keep 
highly appreciated the pleasures of illness that his bed.” Ha! ha! Keep his bed, eh ?—no 
he actually advises us to make ourselves ill; such thing; it’s the bed that keeps him—snug 
and that, too, in a most vulgar and degrading and warm, and in a blessed state of exemption 
manner, in order that we may unreservedly from all annoyances, and you must not be sub¬ 
revel in ihera. But, perhaps, the poet only jected to any such infliction; no, yon ore 
meant tc^satirize the excessive proneness of all ill. You abandon yourself to the idea, licstlo 
human beings—and kings have been noted for your head luxuriously in the pillow, pull the bed 
this quite as much as any—to bring pain upon clothes over your chin, and foil into a delightful 
themselves by some wanton or provoked indis- dose. You awake feverish, perhaps, and thirsty, 
cretion. Well, there is some barley-water at your bed- 

No pleasure can compensate for acute and side, delicately flavored with a little lemon juice 
long-endured suflering; but in all cases of ill- and sugar; a sort of primitive punch, pleai.ant 
ness unattended by pain, the pleasure to be de- to the palate, and not at all likely to prove pro- 
rived is considerably greater than might be vocative of headache. You raise a tumblerful 
imagined. In fact, no one ever thinks of being to your lips, and drink with intense gusto. What 
able to enjoy an illness, for which reason we a pleasure it is! well worth coming into the 
shall endeavor to show our readers not only the world to enjoy, if one was to die the next minute; 
practicability of the idea, but how they are to but you are not going to die yet, don’t suppose 
set about realizing it. Let us take the most it—^you are only being favored with an oppor- 
common kind of malady there is unattended by tunity of enjoying the pleasures of illness. But 
actual pain, a cold; a cold all over you, as you are so feverish, you .say; so much the better, 
violent ae you please—such, in fact, ^ is “ not Now, just endeavor to recall to mind the wildest 
to be sneezed at,” one that will confine you to fiction, either in prose or poetry that you have 
your bed, compel y^tl to take medicine, and re- ever read, something very pleasing and highly 
strict you to broth and barley-water. There imaginative—a fairy tale will bo as good as any. 
you are, then, ill; happy fellow 1 very ill! you Go to sleep thinking of it, and yon will dream— 
iiave not the least conception how mnoh you dream, said we ? we were wrong, for the fiction 
are to be envied. The mere fact of being in will become a glorious reality; and so it does 1 
such a condition, renders you an object of anx- but, alas 1 you awake, once more return to tha 
iety and interest. Every body in the house is vulgar commonplaces of mundane existence, 
ready to wait upon you, and sdl yon have to do A sharp rap at the bedroom door makes you 
is to lie still and enjoy your bed, while other farther conscious that you have only been re- 
people are bustling ab^t the house, or out of veling in what is termed a delusion; but never 
doors all day, undergoing the fatigue and irk- mind, here comes some one to console you— * 
.someiws of their ordinary avocations. Yon are another corporeality like yourself, intent on feed- 
iU—^fbu are to do nothing—not even to get up ing you with chicken-broth, and batter-pudding; 
to breakfast, but to have it brought to you in much more substantial fare than the fairies would 
bed; a luxury which it is probable you may have given you, and extremely enjoyable now 
have often been tempted to enjoy in the winter, that you are ill, though at any other time you 
though your philosophy enabled you to overcome would have turned up your nose at it. Ob, if s 
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a fine thing is illness for teaching people not to 
let the palate become irritated bf luxuifious 
living I “Very nfce,” eh, “but you would 
h'ave liked a basin of mulligatawny better, and 
some wine-sauce with the pudding Shocking 
depravity! the pleasureaof illness are simple, 
and you must learn to enjoy them as well as 
those of health; it's all habit. Many medicines 
would be found extremely palatable if we were not 
prejudiced against them. Now, black draughts, 
you “ can’t boar themand yet they are much 
nicer than castor-oil. Why, what’s the matter? 
you’ve upset all the broth over that beautifully 
white counterpane! Delicate stomach, yours; 
very. Come, try the pudding; and don’t let 
your imagination combine any medicinal sauce 
with it. You have eaten it all; that’s right. 
Now, allow us to suggest that a little very ripe 
fruit will not hurt you—an orange, or some 
strawberries if in season. But you must not lie 
there and allow your mind to get either into a 
wearisome state of vacuity or unpleasant reflec¬ 
tion. Send for a book from the library—some 
novel that you have never read; and if it is too 
much trouble to read it yourself, get some one 
to read it to you. It is a capital jHan always to 
endeavor to forgot an illness by means of some 
quiet and absorbing enjoyment. You are fond 
of music, for instance; and if you hear any good 
hand strike up in the street wo recommend you 
1)3^11 means to detain them. You will get up, 
pemaps, in the evening, and prepare yourself 
ibr a refreshing night’s rest by having your bed 
made; should a friend drop in who can give you 
a game of chess or cribbage be sure to avail 
yourself of the opportunity, if you feel inclined 
for such recreation. Do not sit up late, or get 
into any exciting conversation; but go calmly 
and quietly to bed, take your basin of gruel, 
swallow your pills, lay your head on the pillow, 
and go to sleep. To-morrow it is most probable 
that you will be well, or only suflicicntly indis¬ 
posed to render it prudent that you should stop 
at home, when you will indulge in a stronger 
and more relishing diet; pass the day in a dreamy 
state of inactivity, or enjoy yourself vivacious¬ 
ly in any reasonable manner you may think 
proper. 

Perhaps, gentle reader, you may have en¬ 
dured prolonged and severe attacks of bodily 
suffering—perhaps you will tell us that we have 
not been depicting illness at all, but merely in¬ 
disposition. Yon would have had ns pick out 
from the pages of the “ Lancet” a thrilling ac¬ 
count of torture under the knife, and then made 
us rack our ingenuity to discover, if possible, 
some pleasure contingent upon that. You might 
as well expect us to write an article on the 
pleasure of being hanged. We will, however, 
say this much as regards every degree of illness: 
that there is scarcely any that does not admit of 
some mitigating gratification. The mere cir- 
(fumstance of being watched and most carefully 
tended by those we love, the kindness with which 
they bear our peevishness, and the desire they 


display to do every thing they can either to 
alleviate our pain or to condbee to our conva¬ 
lescence, are pleasures such as illness alone can 
afibrd, and must ever merit the highest appre¬ 
ciation, not only because we either are or ought 
to be duly impressed with them at the time, but 
for the farther and more substantial reason that ‘ 
they become delightful reminiscences and bonds 
of affection forever after. It is an excellent 
thing, morally and socially, is illness, and ohly 
requires that we endeavor to make the best in¬ 
stead of the worst of it; and therein lies the 
whole serious purport of this paper, which we 
have tbrought fit to write in as light a style as 
possible, knowing that the subject, though inter¬ 
esting to all, is very Ihr from being generally 
palatable. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO THE USE OF THE 
TELESCOPE. 

I T has been long known, both from theory and 
in practice, that the imperfect transparency 
of the earth’s atmosphere, and the unequal re¬ 
fraction which arises from differences of tem¬ 
perature, combine to set a limit to the use of high 
magnifying powers in our telescopes. Hitherto, 
however, the application of such high powers was 
checked by the imperfections of the instruments 
themselves; and it is only since the construction 
of Lord Rosse’s telescope that astronomers have 
found that, in our damp and variable qjimate, it 
is only daring a few days of the year that tele¬ 
scopes of such magnitude can use successfully 
the high magnifying powers which they are 
capable of bearing. Even in a cloudless sky, 
when the stars are sparkling in the firmament, 
the astronomer is baflled by influences which 
are invisible, |md while new planets and new 
satellites are being discovered by instruments 
comparatively small, the gigantic Polyphemus 
lies slumbering in bis cave, blinded by thermal 
currents, more irresistible than the firebrand of 
Ulysses. As the astronomer, however, can not 
command a tempest to clear his atmosphere, nor 
a thunder storm to purify it, his only alternative 
is to remove his telescope to some southern 
climate, where no clouds disturb the serenity 
of the firmament, and no changes of temperature 
distract the emanations of the stars. A fact has 
been recently mentioned, which entitles us to 
anticipate great results from such a measure. 
The Marquis of Ormonde is said to have seen 
from Mount Etna, with his naked eye, the satel¬ 
lites of Jupiter. If this be true, what discoveries 
may we not expect, even in Europe, from a large 
reflector working above the grosser strata of our 
atmosphere. This noble experiment of sending 
a large reflector to a ^ tuthern climate has been 
but once made in the history of science. Sir 
John Herschel transported his telescopes and his 
family to the south of Africa, and daring a volun¬ 
tary exile of four years’ duration he enriched 
astronomy with many splendid discoveries.—Sir 
David Bretettei'. 
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T he Political Incidents of the past month have 
been intcrestinpr and important. Congress, 
after spending eight or nine months in most 
animated discussion of the principles, results, 
and relations of various subjects growing out of 
Slavery in the Southern States, has enacted sev¬ 
eral provisions of very great importance to the 
whole country. The debates upon these topics, 
especially in the Senate, have been exceedingly 
able, and have engrossed publio attention to an 
unusual degree. The excitement which an¬ 
imated the members of Congress gradually ex¬ 
tended to those whom they represented, and a 
state of feeling had arisen which was regarded, 
by many judicious and experienced men, as full 
of danger to the harmony and well-being, if not 
to the permanent existence, of the American 
Union. The action of Congress during the 
mouth just closed, concludes the controversy 
upon these questions, and for the time, at least, 
prevents vigorous and efiective agitdtion of the 
principles which they involved. What that 
action has been we shall state with as much 
detail an^ precision as our readers will desire. 

In the last number of the Nkw Monthly 
Mag/zine, we chronicled the action of the 
Senate upon several of the bills now referred to. 
They were sent of course to the House of Re¬ 
presentatives, end that bo<ly first took up the 
bill establishing the boundary of Texas, and 
giving her ten millions of dollars in payment of 
her claim to the portion of New..Mcxico which 
the bill requires her to relinquish. Mr. Boyd, 
of Kentucky, moved, as an amendment, to attach 
to it iho bills for the government of Utah and 
New Mexico, substantially as they had passed 
the Senate, Iwth being without any anti-slavery 
proviso, lie subsequontiy withdrew that por¬ 
tion of the amendment relating to Utah; and 
an effort was made by Mr. Asumun to cot off 
the remainder of the amendment by the pre¬ 
vious question, but the House refused by a vote 
of 74 ayes to 107 The subject was dis¬ 

cussed with a' gooa deal of animation for sev¬ 
eral days. On the 4th of Seplomber, a motion 
to lay the bill on the table was defeated—ayes 
30, nays 169. A motion to refer the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole, which was considered 
equivalent to its rejection, was then carried— 
ayes 109, nays 99 p—bnt a motion to reconsider 
that vote was immedia'ely passed—ayes 104, 
nays 98;—and the Hon e then .refused to refer 
the bill to the Commi..ee of the Whole by a 
rote of 101 ayes and 103 nays. Mr. Clihoman, 
of North Carolina, moved an amendment to 
divide California, and erect the southern part of 
it into the territory of Colorado-but this was 
rejected—ayes 69, nays 130. The question 
was then taken on the amendment, organizing 


a territorial government for New Mexico, and 
was lost-ayes 98, nays 106. The question 
then came up on ordering the Texas Boundary 
bill to a third reading, and the House refused 
to do so by a vote of 80 ayes and 126 nays. 
Mr. Boyd immediately moved to reconsider 
that vote, and on the 5th that motion passed— 
ayes 131, nays 75. Mr. Geinkell, of Massa¬ 
chusetts then moved to reconsider the vote by 
which Mr. Boyd’.s amendment had been reject- 
cd, and this was carried by a vote of 106 to 99. 
An amendment, offered by Mr. Featiieeston, 
of Virginia, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and to make the Rio Grande, from il.s 
mouth to its source, the boundary of Texas, 
was rejected by a vote of 71 in favor to 128 
against it. The amendment of Mr. Boyd was 
then passed ^ a vote of 106 ayes and 99 noes; 
and the question was then token on ordering 
the bill, as amended, to a third reading. It was 
lost by a vote of 99 ayes to 107 noes. Mr. 
Howard, of Texas, who hod voted against tlio 
bill, immediately moved a reconsideration ol 
the vote. The Speaker decided that the m^ui 
was not in order, inasmuch as a rcconsiderhtio') 
had once been had. Mr. Howard appealed 
from the decision, and contended that the former 
vote was simply to reconsider the vote on iho 
original bill, whereas this was to reconsider the 
vole on the bill as amended by Mr. Boyd. —Gti 
the 6th, the House reversed the Speaker’s^ de¬ 
cision, 123 to 83,—^thus bringing up again the 
propc^ition to order the bill to a third reading. 
Mr. Howard moved the previous qne.stion, and 
his motion was sustained, 103 to 91;—and tlie 
bill was then ordered to a third reading by a 
vote of 108 to 98. The bill was then rend a 
third time, and finally passed by a vote of 108 
ayes to 98 nays.—As this bill is one of marked 
importance, we add, os a matter of record, the 
following ana]ysi.s of the vote upon it:—iho' 
names of Democrats arc in Roman letter, Wliigs 
in italics, and members of the Free Soil piuty 
in small capitals:— 

AYES.—IsviAifA, Albertson, W. J. Brown, Onoboin, 
Fitch, Gonnnn, McDonali], Robinson.— Aladawa, Alaum, 
W. H. W. Cobb, Umiardu —^Tinnbsbbb, Anderam, Ew¬ 
ing, Gentry, I. G. Uiuris, A. Johnson, Jones, Savage, F. I’. 
Stanton, Thomas, Waiklat, WdUtmu. — Nbw VoBit, An- 
race, Baker,, Briggs, Brooks, Duer, McKissoek, JVetsim, 
Phmit, Rose, Sekennsrhorn, Thurman, Underhill, White. 
—Iowa, LefHcr. —Ruodb-Islamd, Geo. O . King, — Mis- 
SOBBI Bay, Bowlin, Green, Ball.— Viroiiiia, Bayly, 
Beale, Edmunson, Kaymond, McDowell, McMullen, Mar¬ 
tin, Parker— Kektockt, Boyd, Breek, G. A. Caldwell, J. 
L.Jahnsort, Marshall, Maion, McLsan, Morthead, R. 11. 
Stanton, John B. Thompson.—Bowie, Hagi- 
mond, Kerr, McLane— Micbioam, Buel.— Florida, E. C. 
CabeR— Dklawarb, J. W. Bbusten.—PBSSSTLVAinA, 
Chaler Btuler, Casey, Chandler, Dlmmlck, Gilmore, Lenin, 
Job Mann, MuLannbon, Pitman, Robbins, Ross, Strong, 
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Jamei Tbompton.— Nortb CiLHOtiHA, S. C. CaU^oell, 
Deherrn, Outlaie, Sk^perd, StanJ^.—Omo, dniey, lIoBg- 
land, Potter, ZVqrior.Whittlcwy.—MAaiAOHDiim, Dun- 
fOTi, Eliot, Ortnnell.—-3lunm, Fuller, Gerry, Littlefield.— 
Illihou, Thomai L. Harrli, MeOlcmand, Kicbardaon, 
Youb?.—Nbw-Hakpibikc, Hibbard, Peadee, IFilion.— 
Thai, Howard, Kaufinaii.(-Gcoii«iA, OtMn, Toombs, 
Wolbom.— New Jbubt, Wildrlck. 

NAYS. — New YoEk, AUuandsr, Bennett, Bunotes, 
Clark, Conger, Qott, HoUamay, W- T. Jackson, JoKn A. 
King, Preitoh Kirq, Matteson, Putnam, Beynolds, Ram¬ 
sey, Sackett, SAootcraft, Siloester.— Masiachubetti, Al¬ 
len, Fotoltr, Horace Mann, Roehoell.—'NonTB Carolina, 
(Rlngman, Dauld, Venable.— Yiroinia, Arerett, Holiday, 
Head, Millaon, Powell, Seddon.— Illinoii, Baker, Went¬ 
worth.— Micbioan, Bingham, SnAOOE.— Alabama, Bow- 
don, S. W. Harria, Bubbar^ luge.— Miaaiaaim, A. G. 
Brown, Featbcraton, McWillie, Jacob Thompson.— South 
Carolina, Burt, Colcock, Holmca, On, Wallace, Wood¬ 
ward, McQueen.— Connecticut, Thomas B. Butler, Wal¬ 
do, Booth.—Ohio, Cable, Campbell, Cutter, Corwin, 
CroteM, Nathan Evans, GwmNoa, Hunter, Morria, Olds, 
Boot, Schendt, Sweetzer, Ktnien.— Pennitlvanu, Cal- 
ein, Dickey, Howe, Moore, Ogle, Reed, Thaddeus Stevens. 
—WtacoNBiN, Cole, Doty, Durkee. — Bbode Iilahd, 
Dkon.-Gnonata, Haralson, Joa. W. Jackaon.— Indiana, 
Harlan, Julian, McOaughey .— Yrrmont, Hehard, Henry, 
Meadtttm, Peek.— Arrariab, Robert W. Johnson.— ^New 
Jersey, James O. King, Newell, Van Dyke .— Louisiana, 
La Sere, Horae.— Maine, Otis, Sawtclle, Stetson.— Mis¬ 
souri, Phelps.— New Hampshire, Tuck. 

This analysis shows that there voted 


For tub Bill .Northern Whigs .SI 

Southern Whigs.Si3—49 

Northern Democrats . ..33 
^ Southern Democrats... 37—59 

Total.108 

AoaihitthbBill.. Northern Whigs. 44 

Southern Whigs.1—45 

Northern Democrats ...13 
Southern Democrats ...30—43 

^ Total . 98 

The bill thus passed in the House was sent 


to the Senate; and on the 9th that body, by a 
vote of 31 to 10, concurred in the amendment 
which the House had made to it; and it be¬ 
came, by the signature of the President, the 
law of the land. 

On Saturday the 7th, the House fook up the 
bill from the Senate admitting California into 
the Union. Mr. Thomp.son, of Mississippi, 
moved an amendment, making the parallel of 
36° 30' the southern boundary of California, 
which was rejected—^yeas 71, nays 134. The 
main question was then taken, and the bill, ad¬ 
mitting California, passed—yeas 150, nays 56. 

--On the same day the bill from the Senate 

organizing a territorial government for Utah 
was taken up, and Mr. Wentworth, of Illinois, 
moved to amend it by inserting a clause pro¬ 
hibiting the existence of slavery within the ter¬ 
ritory. This was lost—ayes 69, na 3 's 78. Mr. 
Fitch, of Indiana, moved an amendment, de¬ 
claring that the Mexican law prohibiting slavery, 
should remain in full force in the territory: 
after some discussion this was rejected—ayes 
&1, nays 85. Several other amendments were 
introdnoed and lost, and the bill finally passed 
by a vote of 97 ayes and 85 nays. 

. The bill to facilitate the recovery of Fugitive 
Vox.. L—No. 5 —Y T 


slaves was taken up in the Senate on the 20th 
of August. Mr. Daxton sifbmitted an amend¬ 
ment providing for a trial by jury of the ques¬ 
tion, whether the person who may be claimed, is 
or is not a fugitive slave. After some debate, 
the amendment was rejected by a vote of ayeg 
11, nays 27, as follows: 

AYES—Measra. Chase, Davis of Massnehusetts, Day- 
ton, Dodge of Wlsconain, Greene, Hamlin, Phelpa, Smith, 
Upham, Walker, Wintbrop-11. 

NAYS.—Mesars. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Benton, 
Berrien, Butler, Casa, Dadt of Misalasippi, Dawson, 
Dodgo of Iowa, Downs, Houston, Jones, King, Mangum, 
Mason,/Jorton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, SotdS, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Underwood, Wales, and Yulee— Tl, 

On the 22d, Mr. Pratt, of Maryland, sub¬ 
mitted an amendment, the efiect of which would 
have been to make the United States responsibk 
in damages for fugitive slaves that might not be 
recovered. This was rejected by a vote of 10 
to 27. Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, ofiered 
an amendment extending the right of habeta 
corpus to free colored citizens arriving in vesseb 
at Southern ports, who may be imprisoned there 
without any alleged ollense against the law. 
This amendment, after debate, w'as rejected— 
ayes 13, nays 25. The original bill was then 
ordered tp a third reading by a vote of 27 ayes 
to 12 nays, os follows : 

AYES.—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Bcp- 
ricn, Butler, Davis of Missiasippl, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, 
Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, Kipg, Mangum, 
Maeon, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Sptliance, Stur¬ 
geon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, and Yulee—27. 

NAYS.—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, Cooper, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconain, 
Greene, Smith, Upham, Walker, and Wintfarop—1& 

On the 26th the bill had its third reading and 
was finally passed. On the 12th of September 
the House of« Representatives took up the bill, 
and after some slight debate, passed it, under 
the operation of the previous question, by a vote 
of 109 ayes to 75 nays. 

On the 3d of September the Senate proceeded 
to the consideration of the bill abolishing the 
Slave-trade in the District of Columbia. Mr. 
Foote of Mississippi offered a substitute placing 
the control of the whole matter in the hands of 
the Corporate Authorities of Washington and 
Georgetown. To this Mr. Pearce of Mary¬ 
land, incommittee of the whole, moved an amend¬ 
ment punishing by fine and imprisonment any 
person who shall induce,or attempt to induo* 
slaves to run away, and giving the corpoiatB 
authorities power to remove free negroes from 
the District. The first portion of the amend¬ 
ment was passed, ayes 26, nays 15, and tbs 
second ayes 24, nays 18. Mr, Foote then 
withdrew his substitute.——-On the 10th the 
consideration of the bill was resumed. Mr. 
Seward moved to substitute a bill abolishing 
Slavery in the District of Columbia and appro¬ 
priating $200,000 to indemnify the owners of 
slaves who might thus be enfranchised—the 
claims to be audited and adjusted by the Secre¬ 
tary of the Interior; and submitting the law tp 
the people of the District The amendment 
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gave rise to a warm debate and on the 12th 
was rejected, aybe 5, na^s 46. The amend* 
ments ofiered by Mr. PxAacs, and passed in 
oommittee of tbe whole, were non-oonourred in 
by the Senate on the 14tb, and the bill on the 
• nme day was ordered to be engrossed for a.third 
reading, by a vote of 32 to 19. On the 16th it 
was a third time and finally passed, ayes 
S^, nays 19, as follows: 

AYKS.—Messrs. Bsldfrln, Benton, Bright, Cass, Chase, 
Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Davis of Mass., Dayton, Dickinson, 
Dodge of ViHsconsln, Dodge of Iowa, Donbas, Ewing, 
Felcb, FrSmont, Greene, Owin, Hale, Hamlin, Bonston, 
lones, Norris, Seward, Shields, Spmance, Stnsgeon, Un¬ 
derwood, Wales, Walker, Whltcmnb, and M^throp—33. 

HAYH^-Messrs. Atchison, Vadger, BaraweB, BeU, Ber¬ 
rien, Bntler, Davis of Mi^ssippi, Dawson, Downs, Hun¬ 
ter,King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Fratt, Sebastian, Sould, 
Euiney, and Yolee—19. 

It was taken ap in the House of Representa¬ 
tives on the 15th and passed by a vote of 124 
to 47. 

By the action of Congress daring the past 
month, therefore, bills have been passed upon 
all the topics which have agitated the country 
daring the year. Tbe bill in regard to the 
Texas boundary provides that the northern line 
•hall run on the line of 36° 30' from the meri¬ 
dian of 100° to 103° of west longitude—tbonoe 
it shall run south to the 32d parallel of latitude, 
and on that parallel to the Rio del Norte, and 
in tbe cjiannel of that river thence to its mouth. 
The State of Texas is to cede to the United 
States all claims to the territory north of that 
line, and to relinquish all claim for liability for 
her debts, Ac., and is to receive from the United 
States as a consideration the sum of ten millions 
of dollars. The law will, of coarse, have no 
validity unless assented to by the State of Texas. 
No action upon this subject has been taken by 
her authorities. Previous to the passage of the 
bill, the Legislature of the State met in special 
session called by Governor Beul, and received 
from him a long and elaborate message in regard 
to the attempt made, under his direction, to extend 
the laws mid jurisdiction of Texas over the Santa 
F6 district of New Mexico, and to the resistance 
which he had met from the authorities of the 
Federal Government. After narrating the cir- 
oumstances of the case, he urges the necessity 
of asserting, promptly and by force, the claim 
cf Texas to the territory in question. He recom¬ 
mends the enamihent of laws authorizing the 
Executive to raise and maintain two regiments 
c£ mounted volunteers for die Expedition. A bill 
was introduced in conformity with this recom¬ 
mendation ; but of its fate no reliable intelligence 
has yet been received. —A resolution was in¬ 
troduced into the Texas Legislature calling upon 
the governor for copies of any correspondence 
he might have had with other states of the Con¬ 
federacy, but it was not passed. A letter has 
been published from General Quitman, Gov¬ 
ernor of Mississippi, stating that in case of a 
coUision between the authorities of Texas and 
those of the United States, he should deem it 
his duty to aid the former.—Hon. Thos. J. 


Rusx, whose term as U. S. Senator expires with 
the present session, has been re-elected by the 
Legislature of Texas receiving 56 out of 64 
votes. He voted in favor of the bill of adjult- 
ment, and his re-eleotion by so large a majority 
is looked upon as indicating a disposition on the 
part of the authorities to accept the terms pro¬ 
posed.—>—Both Houses of Congress have agreed 
to adjourn on tbe 30tb of September. 

Intelligence from tbe Mexican Boundary 
Commission has been received to the 31st of 
August, on which day they were at Indianola, 
Texas. There was some sickness among the 
members of the corps, but every thing looked 
promising.—-Hon. William Dceb, member of 
Congress from the Oswego District, New York, 
has declined a re-eleotion, in a letter in which 
he vindioates the bills passed by Congress, and 
earnestly urges his constituents not to encour¬ 
age or permit any farther agitation among them 
of questions connected with slavery. Hon. E. 

G. Sfaulding, from the Erie District, and Hon. 

Gkoeoe Ashmun, of Massachusetts, also decline 
a re-election.——Captain Ammin Bet, of the 
Turkish N^^, arrived at New York on the 
13th, in the United States ship Erie, being sent 
out by his Government as special Commissioner 
to collect information and make personal obser¬ 
vations of the character, resources, and con¬ 
dition of the United States. He is a gentleman 
of ability, education, and experience and«has 
been employed by his Government on vSrions 
confidential missions. He was the secret agent 
of Turkey on the frontiers of Hungary during 
the recent struggle of that gallant people with 
Austria and Russia. He has been warmly 
received here, and enjoys every facility fur 
prosecuting the objects of his mission. eCon- 
gress has appropriated $10,000 towanl defray¬ 
ing the expenses of his mission.-Hon. A. 

H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, has been appointed 
Secretary of the Interior, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. M‘Kennan. 
Ho has ^accepted the appointment and entered 
upon the duties of the office. Mr. M’Kknnan 
resigned on finding, from an experience of a 
day, that his health was not adequate to tbe 
performance of the duties of the place. Mr. 
Stuart has been a member of Congress, where 
he was universally recognized as a man of 

ability, assiduity, and character.-Mr. Con- 

RAO, of Louisiana, on accepting the office of 
Socretaiy of War, addressed a letter to his con¬ 
stituents, explaining and justifying the course 
he had taken in Congress. He said that opin¬ 
ions on the subject of the extension of slavery 
might be classified as follows: 1. There are 
those who seek, through the direct agency of 
tbe Federal Government, to introduce slavery 
into this territory. 2. Those who wish, by the 
same means, to prevent this mtroduction. 3.* 
Those who resist any interference with the 
question by the Federal Government, and vftuld 
leave to the inhabitants of tbe country the ex¬ 
clusive right to decide it. He claims to belong 
to tbe latter class. The Union, he says, is too 
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great a blessing to be staked upon any game of 
hazard, and the prolongation of the oontroveny 
upon the subject of slavery, he deems in itself a 
calamity. “It alarms the South and agitates 
the North; it alienates each from the other, and 
augments the number and influence of those 
vrho wage an endless war against slavery, and 
whom this discussion has raised to a political 
importance which, without it, they never could 
have attained.”——Dr. Heket Nes, member 
of Congress from the Fifteenth District of Penn¬ 
sylvania, died at his residence in York on the 
10th.——Several American citizens residing in 
Paris, having observed in the London papers an 
account of a gross insult said to have been of¬ 
fered to Hon. Mr. Baeeinseii, United States Min¬ 
ister at Madrid, by General Naevakz at Naples, 
wrote to him, assuring him Of the cordial re¬ 
sponse upon which he might count to such 
measures of redress as he should choose to 
adopt. Mr. Baeeinoee replied by declaring 
the whole story to be false in every particular. 
In all his personal and oflicial intercourse with 
him, he says. General Naevaez had been most 
cmirteous and respectful.—An ,election for 
state officers was held in Vermont on the first 
Tuesday of September, which resulted in the 
choice of Charles R. Williams (Whig) for 
Governor, and the re-election of Hon. Messrs. 
Heuard and Meacham to Congress, from the 
Second and Third Districts. Thomas Bart¬ 
lett* jnn., Democrat, was elected in the Fourth 
District, and no choice waseficcted in the First. 

-Professor J. W. Webster was executed 

at Boston on the 30th of August, pursuant to 
his sentence, for the murder of Dr. Pareman. 
Ho died with great firmness and composure, 
profifcsing and evincing the most heartfelt peni¬ 
tence for his crime.-Intelligence has been 

received of the death of the Reverend Adon- 
JR-VM JuDSON, D.D., who is knovm to all the 
world as the oldest and one of the most la¬ 
borious missionaries in foreign lands. He left 
the United States for Calcutta in 1812^ and has 
devoted the whole of his life since that time to 
making Christianity knovm in Burmah. He 
translated the Bible into the language of the 
country, besides compiling a Dictionary of it, and 
performing an immense amount of other literary 
labor in addition to the regular preaching of the 
gospel and the discharge of other pastoral duties. 
Ho returned to this country in 1847, and mar¬ 
ried Miss Emily Chubbuck, with whom he soon 
returned to his field of labor. His health for 
the past few months has been gradually declin¬ 
ing, and during the last spring it had become so 
seriously impaired that a sea voyage was deem¬ 
ed essential to its restoration. He accordingly 
embarked on board the French bark, Aristide 
Marie, for the Isle of Bourbon, on the 3d of 
> April; but his disease made rapid advances, 
and afler several days of intense agony, he died 
on^he 12th, and his body was committed to the 
deep on the next day. Dr. Judson was a^ooh- 
od to the Baptist Church, but his memory will 
be4ield in the profoundost veneration, as his 


labors have been cheered and sostained, by 
Christians of all denominationsT He was a man 
of ability, of learning, and of intense devotion te 
the welfare of his fellow-men.——Buhop H. B. 
Babcoh, of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, died at Louisville, Ey., on the 8th of , 
September, after an illness of some months' 
oontinuanee. He was in many respects one of 
the most influential and distinguished members 
of the large denomination to which he belongeii. 
He enjoyed a very wide reputation for eloquence 
and was universally regarded, by all who ever 
heard him, as one of the most brilliant and 
effective'of American orators. His person was 
large and commanding^ his voice sonorous and 
musical, and his manner exceedingly impressive. 
His style was exceedmgly florid, and elaborate, 
and hb discourses abounded in the most adven¬ 
turous flights of fancy and imagination. He 
shared the merits and the faults of what is gen¬ 
erally and pretty correctly known as the South¬ 
ern and Western style of eloquence, and always 
spoke with great effect. His labors in the ser¬ 
vice of the church have been long, arduous, and 
succe-ssful. He has exerted a wide influence 
and has exerted it in behalf of the noblest and 
most important of all interests. Hb death oc¬ 
casions profound and universal regret.——Jonv 
Inman, Esq., favorably known to the country as 
a literary man, and as editor of the New York 
Commercial AdvertUer, died at hb residence in 
Now York, on the 30th of August, after a lin¬ 
gering illness of several months. Mr. Inman 
was educated for the bar, and practiced law for 
some years in New York; but left the profession 
for the more congenial labors of literature. He 
was engaged for some years upon the New 
York Mirror, and soon after became associated 
with Colonel Stone, in the editorial conduct 
of the Commercial. Upon the death of that 
gentleman in 1847, Mr. Inman became the 
principal editor, and held that post, dbcharging 
its duties with ability, skill, and unwearied as’^i- 
duity, until failing health compelled him to re- 
linqiibh it during the last spring. He wrote 
frequently for the reviews and magazines, and 
sustained confidential relations, as critic and 
literary adviser, to the house of Harper and 
Brothers. He was a man of decided talent, of 
extensive information, great industry and of un¬ 
blemished character. He died at the age of 47. 


The most exciting event of the month has 
been the arrival of the celebrated Swedbh 
vocalist, Jenny Lind. She reached Now York 
in the Steamer Atlantic on the Ist of Septem¬ 
ber, and vras received by a demonstration of 
popular enthusiasm which has seldom been 
equaled in this country. More than twenty 
thousand people gathered upon the wharf where 
she landed, and crowded the streets through 
which she passed. She gave her first concert 
at Castle Garden, in New York, on the evening 
of the 12th, and this was rapidly followed by 
five others at the same place. The number of 
persons present on each occasion could not hare 
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been less theo^ seven thousand. The receipts 
on the first night were about thirty thousand 
dollars, and Jbnnt Lind immediately bestowed 
ten thousand upon several of the worthiest char¬ 
ities of New York City. The enthusiasm which 
she excites spems fully justified not more by 
her superiority as an artist than by her person^ 
qualities and character. Of her life a brief but 
spirited sketch, from the graceful pen of her 
distinguished countrywoman, Miss Beemer, 
will be found in another part of this Magazine. 
Her charities are already well knowp and hon¬ 
ored wherever there are hearts to glow at deeds 
of enlightened bencvoSence. A young woman, 
who has not yet seen thirty years, she has al¬ 
ready bestowed upon benevolent objects half a 
million of dollars, not inherited or won at a 
throw, but the fruit of a life of severe and dis¬ 
heartening toil, and has appropriated to the 
benefit of her native country the profits which 
she will reap from the willing soil of America. 
As an artist she has powers which are met 
with but once or twice in a generation. Her 
Voice is in itself a wonder, and unlike most 
wonders is beautiful to a degree which causes 
those who come under its infiuence to forget 
surprise in pleasure. It is compared to all 
things beautiful under the sun by those whose 
grateful task it is to set its attractions forth in 
details to the flood of melody from the night¬ 
ingale’s throat, to light, to water which flows 
from a pure and inexhaustible spring. We shall 
be content to say that it appears to us almost 
the ideal of a beautiful sound. It would puzzle 
the nicest epicure of the ear, we think, to say 
in what respect he would have its glorious 
quality modified. He might object possibly at 
first to the slightest shade of hnskiness which 
appears sometimes in its lower tones, or to an 
equally slight sharpness in the very highest, but 
if he listened long ho would surely forget to 
object. The purely musical quality of Jenny 
Lind’s voice is its crowning charm and excel¬ 
lence, in comparison with which its great ex¬ 
tent, brilliance, and acquired flexibility are of 
but secondary worth. Its lowest tone can be 
felt at a distance and above, or rather through, 
all noisy obstacles and surroundings, whether 
they be vocal or instrumental. Another of its 
chief charms^ its seeming inexhaustibility. It 
pours forth in a pellucid flood of sound, and 
always produces the impression that there is 
more yet, amply more, to meet all the demands 
of the singer. 

M’llo Lind’s vocalization is to the ordinary 
car beyond criticism. Her intended eflects are 
so completely attained, and attained with such 
apparent ease and consciousness of power, that 
the hearer does not think of questioning whether 
they could bo better in themselves or better 
performed, but gives himself up to this unal¬ 
loyed enjoyment. Her intervals are taken with 
a certainty and firmness which can not be at¬ 
tained by an instrument, so nicely, so rigidly 
accurate is her ear, and so absolute is her 
power over her organ. Her abilities l<ave been 


best displayed in the first aria sung by the 
Queen of Night in Mozart’s Zavherfi'dte, and 
by a taking Swedish Herdsman’s Song. In the 
former she vocalizes freely above the linos for 
many bars, and in bne passage takes the aston¬ 
ishing note F in alt. with perfect intonation. In 
the latter, which contains some very difficult 
and unmelodio intervals, her performance w 
marked with the same ease and accuracy which 
appear in her simplest ballad, and the eflect of 
echo which sho produces is to be equaled only 
by Nature herself. M’llo Lind’s shake is pro¬ 
bably the most equal and brilliant ever heard. 
There arc some critics and amateurs who object 
to her manner of delivering her voice and to 
her unimpassioned style; but although these 
objections seem to have no little weight, their 
consideration would involve a deeper investiga¬ 
tion of questions of pure Art tlm wo are at 
present prepared for, and are content to ofTcr 
our homage, with that of the rest of the world, 
to the Genius and Benevolence which are united 
in her fascinating, though, we must say, not 
beautiful person. 

The Gallery of the American Art-Union 
was re-opened for the season in New York on 
the 4th of September, Jenny Lind honoring 
the occasion by her presence. The collection 
is unusually large and excellent. It already 
numbers over 300 pictures, several of which 
are among the best productions of their authors. 
The number and variety of works of art to bi* 
distributed among the members at the coming 
anniversary will bo greater than ever before. 
The rapid and wonderful growth of this institn- 
tibn is in the highest degree honorable to thu 
country, and allbrds marked evidence-'of tho 
energy and spirit with which its aflairs have 
been conducted. Wo understand that the sub¬ 
scription list is already larger by some thou¬ 
sands than ever before at the same time. 

Th« Literary Intelligence of the month 
is devoid of any features of startling interest. 
G. P. R. James, Esq. has commenced in Boston 
a series of six Lectures upon the History of 
Civilization, and will probably repeat them in 
New York and other American cities. Tho 
subject is one with which Mr. James has made 
himself familiar in the ordinary coarse of his 
studies for his historical novels; and he will 
undoubtedly bring to its methodical discussion 
a clear and sound judgment, liberal view’s, and 
his characteristic felicity and picturesquencss 
of description and narrative. The lectures are 
new, and are delivered for the first time in this 

country.-All w’ho are interested in Classical 

Education will welcome the appearance of the 
edition of Freund’s Lexicon of tho Latin Lan- 
guage, upon which Professor Andrews has 
been engaged for several years. The original 
work consists of four octavo volumes, aveHging 
about 1100 pages each, which were eleven 
years in passing through the press, viz., from 
1834 to 1845. By the adoption of various typo¬ 
graphical expedients, such as adding another 
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column to the page, and using smaller type, 
the whole will be comprised in a single volumt, 
an improvement which, while it diminishes the 
cost; adds greatly to the convenience with which 
it may be used. This Lexicon is intended to 
give an account of all the I^atin words found in 
the writings of the Romans from the earliest 
times to the fall of the Western Empire, as 
well as those from the Greek and otto lan¬ 
guages. The grammatical inflexions, both 
regular and irregular, of each word, are accu¬ 
rately pointed out; and the etymologies are 
made to embrace the results of modern scholar¬ 
ship in that department as specifically appli¬ 
cable to the Latin language, without invading 
the proper province of comparative philology. 
To the definitions, as the most important de¬ 
partment of lexicography, particular attention 
has been given; and the primary, the trans¬ 
ferred, the tropical, and the proverbial uses of 
words arc carefully arranged in the order of 
their development; the shades of diflbrcnce in 
the meanings and uses of synonymous terms are 
pointed out. Special attention has been given 
to the chronology of words, i. e., to the time 
when they were in use, and they are* designated 
accordingly as belonging to all periods of the 
language, or as “ante-classic,” “quite classic,” 
“Ciceronian,” “Augustan,” “post-Augustnn,” 
“ post-classic,” or “ late Latin,” as the case 
may be. The student is also iiilbrmcd whether 
a worfi is used in prose or poetry, or in both, 
^ whether it is of common or rare occurrence, 
&c., &c.; and each of its uses is illustrated 
by a copious selection of examples, with a 
reference in every instance to the chapter, sec¬ 
tion, and ver.se where found. To those familiar 
with 4ho subject, this brief description of the 
work will suflice to show its vast superiority 
over every dictionary of the Latin language at 
present in use among us, and how much may be 
expected in aid of'the cause of sound learning 
from its introduction into our seminaries and col¬ 
leges. It will appear from the press of the Har¬ 
pers very soon.-“ The History of the Unit¬ 

ed States of America, from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth 
Congress, in three* volumes,” is the title of a 
new work by Mr. Hi^uaETH, whose three vol¬ 
umes, bringing down the history of the United 
States to the adoption of the Federal Constitu¬ 
tion are already favorably known to the public. 
The present volumes, the first of which is al¬ 
ready in press, are intended to embrace a fully 
authentic and impartial history of the two great 
parties of Federalists and Ropublicans, or Itemo- 
crats, as they were sometimes called, by which 
the country Was divided and agitated for the 
first thirty years and upward subsequent to the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. The vol- 
•umo now in press is devoted to the administra¬ 
tion of Washington, a subjeot of great interest 
and* importance, since, during that period, not 
only were all the germs of the subsequent party 
distinctions fully developed, but because the 
rea^ character and operation of the Federal 


Government, from that day to this, was mainly 
determined by the impress giuen to it while 
Washington remained at the head of affairs. 
This subject, treated with the candor, discrim¬ 
ination, industry, and ability which Mr. Hil¬ 
dreth’s volumes already published give us a 
right to expect, can hardly fail to attract and 

reward a large share of public attention.-An 

Astronomical Expedition has been sent out by 
the United States Government to Santiago; 
Chili, for the purpose of making astronomical 
observations. It is under the charge of Lieut. 
J. M. Gillis, of the Navy, one of the ablest 
astronomors of his ago now living. The Chil¬ 
ian Government has received the expedition 
with great cordiality, anti has availed itself of 
the liberal ofler of the United States Govern¬ 
ment to admit several young men to instruction 
in the Observatory, by designating three per¬ 
sons for that object. Letters from Lieut. G. 
show that he is prosecuting his labors with un- 
wearied zeal and assiduity—^having, up to the 
1st of June, catalogued nearly five thousand 
stars. HumboLiDT, in a letter to a friend, which 
has been published, expresses a high opinion of 
Lieut. Gillis, and of the expedition in which 
he is engaged. In the same letter he speaks 
in warm terms of the great ability and merit, 
in their several departments, of Ticknor, Pres¬ 
cott, Fremont, Emory, Gould, and other 
literary and scientific Americans. 

From California our intelligence is to tic 15th 
of August, brought by the steamer Ohio, which 
reached New York on the 22d ult. The mo.st im¬ 
portant item relates to a deplorable collision which 
has occurred between persons claiming lands un¬ 
der titles derived from Capt. Sutter, and others 
who had token pgs.session of them and refused to 
leave. Capt. Sutter held them under his Spanish 
grant, the validity of which, so far as the territory 
in question is concerned, is disputed. Attempts 
to eject the squatters, in accordance with the 
decision of the courts, were forcibly resisted at 
Sacramento City on the 14th of August, and a 
riot was the result, in which several persons on 
both sides w’ere killed, and others severely 
wounded. Several hundred were engaged in 
the fight. As this occurred just upon the eve 
of the steamer’s departure, the issue of the con¬ 
test is unknown. There is reason to fear that 
the difficulties to which it gives rise may not bo 
very soon or very easily settled. Among those 
killed were Mr. Bigelow, Mayor of Sacramento 
City, Mr. Woodland, an auctioneer, and Dr. 
Robinsbn, the President of the Squatter Asso¬ 
ciation.-^The news from the mines continues 

to bo encouraging. In the southern mines the 
dry season bad so far advanced that the Stanis¬ 
laus and Tuolumne rivers were in good working 
condition, and yielded good returns. Details 
are given from the various localities showing 
that the gold has been by no means exhausted. 
From the northern mines similar accounts are 

received.-The total amount received for 

duties by the Collector at San Francisco from 
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November 12, 1849, to June 30, 1850, was 
9689,542'i->—Haring the passage of the steamer 
PaoBiOR from San Francisco to Panama the 
cholera broke oat, and seventeen of the passen¬ 
gers died. It was induced by excessive indulg¬ 
ence in fruit at Acupnloo.-Rev. Hobatio 

Southgate D.D., formerly Missionaiy Bishop 
at Constantinople, has been chosen Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church for the Diocese 
of California.——*In Sonora the difficulties which j 
had broken out in consequence of the tax on | 
foreign minors had been obviated, and order was 

restored.-^Mining operations are pfosecated 

with the greatest vigoi; and energy, and were 
yielding a good retorn. Companies were formed 
for carrying on operations more thoroughly tlian 
has been usual, and new locations have been 
discovered which promise to be very fertile. 

From Oeegoh there is no news of interest, 
though our intelligence comes down to the 25th 
of July. Business was prosperous. Gold is 
said to have been discovered on Rogue’s river, 
and companies bad been formed to profit by the 
discovery. A treaty of peace has been nego¬ 
tiated with the Indians by Gov. Lane. 

— 

From Jauaica we hear of the dbath of Gen. 
Herard, ex-President of Hayti, who has been 
residing in Jamaica for several years. The 
season has been favorable for the crops, and the 
harvest^ of fruit were very abundant. There 
had been several very severe thunderstorms, 
and several lives had been lost from lightning. 
Efibrts are made to promote the culture of cot¬ 
ton upon the island. 


From New Mexico Major R. H. Weight- 
UAN arrived at St. Louis, Aug. £2d, having been 
elected U. S. Senator by the state Legislature. 
He was on his way to Washington where he 
has since arrived. His colleague was Hon. 
F. A. Cunningham. In the popular canvass 
the friends of a state government carried every 
county except one, over those who desired a 
territorial organization. A conflict of authority 
had occurred between the newly elected state 
officers and the Civil and Military Governor, 
the latter refusing to transfer the authority to 
the former until New Mexico should be admitted 
as a state. A^luminous correspondence upon 
the subject between the two governors has been 
published.—The Indians at the latest dates were 
still committing the grossest outrages in all parts 
of the country. The crops were fine and 
promising. 

In England the month has been signalized 
by no event of special interest or importance. 
The incident which has attraoted most attention 
grew out of the visit to England of General 
Hatmau, the commander of the Austrian armies 
during the war with Hungary, who acquired 
for himself a lasting and infamous notoriety by 
the horrible cruelty which characterized his 
campaigns and his treatment of prisoners who 
fell into his hands. His proclamations, threat- 


eAng butchery and extermination to eveij vil¬ 
lage any of whose inhabitants should famish aid 
or countenance to the Hungarians, and the*in- 
human barbarity with which they were put in 
execution, must be fjesh in the public memory, 
as it certainly was in that of the people of Lon¬ 
don. It seems that, during his stay in London, 
General Haynau visited the great brewery es¬ 
tablishment of Messrs. Barelay & Co. On pre¬ 
senting himself, accompanied by two friends, at 
the door, they were required, as was customary, 
to register their names. On looking .at the 
books, the clerks discovered the name and rank 
of their visitor, and his presence and identity 
were soon known throughout the establishment. 
The workmen began to shout after him, and 
finally to follow and assail him with denuncia¬ 
tions and dirt; and before he had crossed the 
yard he found himself completely beset by a 
mob of coal-heavers, draymen, brewers’men, and 
others, who shouted “ Down with the Austrian 
butcher I” and hustled him about with a good 
deal of violence and considerable injury to his 
person. Fully realizing the peril of his posi¬ 
tion, he ran from the mob, and took refuge in a 
hotel, concealing himself in a secluded room 
from his pursuers, who ransacked the whole 
house, until the arrival of a strong police force 
put an end to the mob and the General’s peril. 
The leading papers, esjtecially those in the Tory 
interest, speak of this event in the moSt em¬ 
phatic terms of denunciation. The Liberal 
journals exult in the jiopaiai' spirit which it 
evinced, while they regret the disregard of law 
and order which attended it. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 15th of 
August by the Queen in person, to the 2f>th of 
October. The ceremonial was unusually splen¬ 
did. The Queen tendered her thanks for the 
assiduity and care which had marked the busi¬ 
ness of the session, and exprec^d her satisfac¬ 
tion with the various measures which hod been 
consummated. In approving of the Colonial 
Government Act, she said it would always be 
gratifying to her to extend the advantages of 
republican institutions to colonies inhabited by 
men vrho are capable of exercising, with benefit 
to themselves, the privileges of freedom: she 
looks for the most beneficial consequences, also, 
from the act extending the elective franchise in 
Ireland—Previous to the prorogation. Parlia¬ 
ment transacted very little business of much in¬ 
terest to our readers. Marlborough House was 
set apart for the residence of the Prince of 
Wales when he shall need it, and meantime it 
is to bo used for the exhibition of the Yemon 
pictures. Lord Beouoham created something 
of a sensation in the House of Lords on the 2d, 
by complaining that all savings in the Civil List 
should accrue to the nation, and not to the. 
royal privy purse,—as the spirit of the constitu¬ 
tion required the Sovereign to have no private 
means, but to be dependent wholly on the nation. 
His movement excited a good deal of feeling, 
and was very wtumly censured by all the Lprds 
who spoke upon it, os betraying an eagerness 
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to pry into the petty details of private expendi¬ 
tures unworthy of- the House, and indelicate 
toward the Sovereign. Lord Bsougham resent¬ 
ed these censures with bitterness, and reproach¬ 
ed the Whigs with having changed their senti¬ 
ments and their conduct since they had tasted 
the sweets of ofBoe. This course, he said, show¬ 
ed “ most painfully that absolute prostration of 
the understanding which takes place, even in 
the minds of the bravest, when the word 

“prince” is mentioned in England.-We 

mentioned in our last number the presentation 
of a petition concerning the Liverpool water¬ 
works, many of the signatures to which were 
found to be forgeries. The case was investi¬ 
gated by the Lords, and the presenters of the 
petition, Mr. C. Cream and Mr. M. A. Gage, 
were declared to have boon guilty of a breach 
of privilege, and sent to Newgate for a fort¬ 
night.——Lord Campbell, on the 14th, ex¬ 
pressed the opinion, “ as one of the judges of 
the land,” that the n^w regulations forbidding 
the delivery or transit of letters on Sunday, had 
a tendency, so far as the administration of just¬ 
ice was concerned, to obstruct works of neces¬ 
sity and mercy. The regulations have been 
essentially modified.——The bill concerning 
parliamentary voters in Ireland, after passing 
the House of Lords with the rate requisite for 
franchise at c£l5, was amended in the Com¬ 
mons by substituting c£l2;—the amendment 
was concurred in by the Lords, and in that form 
the bill became a law. The effect of it will be 
to add some two hundred thousand to the num¬ 
ber of voters in the kingdom.-Lord John 

Ru.ssell, in reply to a question from Mr. Hume, 
^plained the nature of the British claims on 
Tuscany for injuries sustained by British sub¬ 
jects after the revolt of Leghorn, and the occu¬ 
pation of that city by an Austrian corps acting 
as anxilifeies to the Grand Duke. After all 
resistanoe was over, it seems, that corps plun¬ 
dered a number of houses, and among them 
houses belonging to British residents, and con¬ 
spicuously marked as such by the British con¬ 
sul. The amount claimed was <£1530.- 

Complaint was made in the Commons by Mr. 
Bernal, of the defective state of the regulations 
for the immigration of Africans into the West 
Indies. He said that contracts were now lim¬ 
ited to one year, which often caused serious loss 
to the employer. He thought the evil might 
be remedied by making the contract for three 
years. He was told in reply that Lord Grey 
had already sanctioned contracts for three years 
in British Guiana and Trinidad, and would, of 
course, be quite prepared to do so in Jamaica. 
The immigration of free labor from Africa had 
proved a failure; but this was not the case with 
the immigration of Coolies. Many requests had 
been made to renew it, and arrangements had 
, been mode to comply with those requests. Ar¬ 
rangements had also been made, in consequence 
of communications with Dr. GutzlafT, for intro¬ 
ducing free Chinese immigrants into Trinidad. 

* The Tenant-right conference of Ireland held i 


its session on the 6th in Dublm. The nttynA- 
ance of delegates was large.* ResolutionB wet* 
adopted declaring that a fair valuation of rent 
betureen landlord and tenant was indispensable; 
that the tenant should not be disturbed so long 
as he pays the rent fixed; that no further reqf 
shall be recoverable by process of law; and 
that an equitable valuation for rent should 
divide between landlord and tenant the net jiro- 
fits of cultivation. A tenant league is to be ■ 
formed.-A dinner was given by the Fish¬ 

mongers’ Company of London to the Ministers 
on thi| Ist. Lord Brousham was pr^nt, and 
excited attention and mirth by his way of test¬ 
ing the sentiments ofi the Company on matters 
of public reform. If they applauded what he 
was about to say, they were reformers, as of 
old: if not, it would show that they had bean 
corrupted. He was made a Fishmonger fat 
1820, and he hoped the Company were not 
ashamed of what they did in favor of an op¬ 
pressed queen against an aggressive king and 
his minions of ministers. The remark was not 
applauded, whereupon Lord B. drew, his fore¬ 
gone conclusion“ Ah, I see;—^you are far 
from having the same feeling you had in 1820. 
Honors ^orrupt manners—being in power is a 
dangerous thing to public virtue.”-The re¬ 

port of the Railway Commissioners for 1849 
states that in course of the year the Board had 
sanctioned the opening of 869 mjles of new 
railway—630 in England, 108 in Sootland, and 
131 in Ireland—making the total extent of 
railway communication at the end of the year, 
5996 miles, of which 4656 are in England, 846 
in Sootlaud, and 494 in Ireland.—The Queen 
left on the 22d for a short visit to the King of 
the Belgians at Ostend. She was received with 
great enthiAiasm, and returned the next day. 

-Prince Albert completed his thirty-first 

year on the 26th of August. The Queen left 
town on the 27th for Scotland.—Sir George 
Anderson has been appointed Governor of Cey¬ 
lon, in place of Lord Torrington, who has been 
recalled.—-The American steamer Pacific ar¬ 
rived at New York at half-past six f.m., on 
Saturday, the 21st ult., having left Liverpool at 
two p.M. on die 11th. She thus made the pas¬ 
sage in ten daye, four and a half hours: this is 
by several hours the quickest voyage ever made 
between the two ports. 

From France the only news of general in¬ 
terest relates to the tour of the President 
through the provinces. The Assembly hm! 
previously broken up, there not being a quornm 
present on the 9th. It was to re-assemble on 
the 11th of November. A Committee of Sur¬ 
veillance was to sit daring the recess. On the 
12th, the President started on his tour. Hh 
had given several military banquets, which, 
from their imperial aspect, and the political 
spirit manifested by the guests, created a great 
sensation. On one of these occasions, a dinner 
was given to the bfiioers of a portion of die gar¬ 
rison of Paris; it is told, that after the company 
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leR the table, they adjourned into the garden to 
onoke their cigars; and there Louis Napoleon 
seeing a mnsket, to(^ it up, and vent ttuough 
the manual exercise with great dexterity, to the 
great delight of the sergeants and corporals, 
who shouted “ Vive le petit Corporal! ” Kthe 
Emperor’s pet-name among the soldiers) with 
great enthusiasm. Daring his tour, which was 
unattended by any very noticeable incident, he 
made very liberal distribution of crosses of honor, 
sometimes accompanied by gratuities to old offi¬ 
cers and soldiers of the imperial army. He had a 
most brilliant reception at Lyons, where he spent 
a day, and was' entertained at a grand dinner by 
the Chamber of Commerce'. At Besanpon he 
had a less gracious reception: at a ball given 
to him in the evening a mob broke into the 
nwn, shouting “Vivo la Republique,” and 
moating great confusion. The President left the 
room, which was cleared by General Castel¬ 
lano at the point of the bayonet. At several 
other places demonstrations were made of a 
similar character, but much less violent. 

Lonis PuinLirE, late King of Franco, died 
CD the 26th of August, at Claremont, England, 
where ho has resided since ho became an 
etxile. His health hod gradually failed sfneo he 
first loft France, but it was not until the 24th, 
that he became fully sensible of the gravity of 
his disease. On that day he was carried out 
into the opep air, and was present at dinner 
with his faraHly, although he ate nothing. Dur¬ 
ing the night he was restless, and was informed 
by the queen that his medical attendants de¬ 
spaired of his recovery. The next morning, the 
doctor, on being asked his opinion, he-sitated. 
“I understand,” says the king, “you bring me 
notice to quit.” To Col. Dumas ho dictated a j 
last page of his memoirs, which terminated a | 
recital in which be had been engaged for the j 
last four months. The king then sent for his 
cdiaplain, with whom he had a long interview. 
Ho repeatedly expressed his readiness for death, 
which came upon him at eight o’clock on the 
morning of Monday, the 26th. Louis Phil¬ 
lips was bom in Paris, Oct. 6, 1773, and was 
the eldest son of Phillipo Joseph, Duke of Or¬ 
leans, known to the world by the sobriquet of 
Phillipe Egalitd. His education was intrusted 
to M^ame de Geniis, under whose direction be 
made himself famiUkif with the English, Ger¬ 
man, and Italian languages, and with the ordin¬ 
ary branches of scientific knoiyledge. In 1792, 
being then Duke de Chartres, be made his first 
campaign against the Austrians, fighting at 
Valmy and Jemappes. His father w’as executed 
January 21, 1793, and he was summoned with 
Gen. Dumouriez, before the Committee of Pub¬ 
lic Safety, seven months after. Both, however, 
fled, and escaped to Austria. Retiring to 
private life, and refusing the offer of Austria, 
he was joined by his sister Adelaide and their 
former preceptress, and repaired to •Zurich, 
whence, however, he was soon compelled to 
make his escape. He became greatly strait¬ 
ened for means, and, finally, found protection in 


the house of M. de Montesquiou, at Baumgar- 
ten, where he remained until the end of 1794, 
when he quitted the place, and resolved to go to » 
the United States. He was compelled to aban¬ 
don this project from lack of funds, and traveled 
on foot through Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Negotiations were now opened on the part of 
the Direotory, who had in vain attempted to dis¬ 
cover the place of his exile, to induce him to go 
to the United States, promising, in the event of 
his compliance, that the condition of the Duchess 
D’Orleans should be ameliorated, and that his 
younger brothers should be permitted to join 
him. Through the agency of M. Westford, of 
Hamburg, this letter was conveyed to the duke, 
who at once accepted the terms offered, and 
sailed from the mouth of the Elbe in the Ameri¬ 
can, taking with him his servant Baudoin. He 
departed on the 24th of September, 1796, and 
arrived in Philadelphia after a passage of twen¬ 
ty-seven days. In the November following, the 
young prince was joined by bis two brothers, 
after a stormy passage from Marseilles; and the 
three brothers remained at Philadelphia during 
the winter. They afterward visited Mount 
Vernon, where they became intimate with Gen¬ 
eral Washington; and they soon afterward 
traveled through the western country, and after 
a long and fatiguing journey they returned to 
Philadelphia; proceeding afterward to New 
Orleans, and, subsequently, by an English ship, 
to Havanna. The disrespect of the Spanish 
authorities at the Havanna, soon compelled 
them to depart, and they proceeded to the 
Bahama Islands, where they were treated with 
much kindness by the Duke of Kent, who, how¬ 
ever, did not feel authorized to give them q, 
passage to England in a British frigate. They, 
accordingly, embarked for New York, and 
thence sailed to England in a privati vessel, 
arriving at Falmouth in February, tBOO. After 
proceeding to London they took up their res¬ 
idence at Twickenham, where for some time 
they enjoyed •comparative quiet, being treated 
with distinction by all classes of society. Their 
time was now principally spent in study, and no 
event of any importance disturbed their retreat, 
until the death of the Duke de Montpensier, 
on the iSth of May, 1807. The Count Beau 
jolais soon afterward proceeded to Malta, where 
he died in 1808. The Duke of Orleans now 
quitted Malta, and went to Messina, in Sicily, 
accepting an invitation from King Ferdinand. 
During his residence at Palermo he gained the 
afiections of the Princess Amelia, and was mar¬ 
ried to her in 1809. No event of any material 
importance marked the life of the young couple 
until the year 1814, when it was announced in 
Palermo that Napoleon had abdicated the throne, 
and that the restoration of the Bourbon family 
was about to take place. The duke sailed im¬ 
mediately, and arrived in Paris on the 18tb of 
May, where, in a short time, he was in the en¬ 
joyment of the honors to which he was so well 
entitled. The return of Napoleon in 1815, soon 
disturbed his tranquillity; and, having sent his 
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faniily to England, he proceeded, in obedignee 
to the command of. Louis XVIII., to take the 
qpromand of the army of the north. He re¬ 
mained in this situation until the 24th of March, 
1815, when he resigned his command to the 
Duke de Treviso and retired to Twickenham. 
On the return of Louis, alter the hundred days 
—in obedience to the ordinance issued, requiring 
all the princes of the blood to take their seats in 
the Chamber of Poors—the duke returned to 
France in 1815; and, by hjs liberal sentiments, 
rendered himself so little agreeable to the ad¬ 
ministration, that he returned to England, where 
he remained until 1817. In that year he re¬ 
turned to France, continuing now in a private 
capacity, as he was not a second time summoned 
to sit in the Chamber of Peers. For some years 
after this period the education of his family 
deeply engaged his attention; and while the 
Duke of Orleans was thus pursuing a career 
apart from the court, a new and unexpected 
scene was opened in the drama of his singularly 
eventful and changeful life. In 1830 that rcvoln- 
lioii occurred in France w'hich eventuated in the 
elevation of the Duke of Orleans«to the throne. 
The cause of the elder branch of the Bourbons 
having been pronounced hopeless, the king in 
clTect being discrowned, and the throne rendered 
vacant, the Provisional Government which had 
risen out of the straggle, and in which Laditte, 
Lafayette, Thiers, and other politicians, had taken 
the lead, turned toward the Duke of Orleans, 
whom it was proposed, in tlic first instance, to 
invite to Paris, to become Lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, and afterward, in a more regular 
manner, to become King. The Duke of Orleans, 
during the insurrection, bad been residing in 
sccRision at his country seat, and, if watching 
the course of events, apparently taking no active 
part in dethroning his kinsman. M. Thiers and 
M. Scheffer were appointed to conduct the ne¬ 
gotiation with the duke, and visited Neuilly for 
the purjiose. The duke, however, was absent, 
and the interview took place with the duchess 
and Princess Adelaide, to whom they represented 
the dimger with which the nation was menaced, 
and that anarchy could only he averted by the 
prompt dcci.sion of the duke to place himself at 
the head of the new constitutional monarchy. 
M. Thiers expressed his conviction “that nothing 
was loft the Duke of Orleans but a choice of 
dangers; and that, in the existing state of things, 
to recoil from the possible perils of royalty was 
to run full upon the republic and its inevitable 
violences.” The substance of the communica¬ 
tion having been made known to the duke, on a 
day's consideration he acceded to the request, 
and at noon on the 31st came to Paris to accept 
the olfice which bad been assigned to him. On 
the 2d of August the abdiction of Charles X. and 
his son was placed in the hands of the Lieutenant- 
general, the abdication, however, being in favor 
of*the Duke of Bordeaux. On the 7th the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies declared the throne vacant; and 
on the 8th the Chamber went in a body to the 
Dake of Orleans, and offered him the Crown on 


the terms of a revised charter. Jlis'formal accept¬ 
ance of the offer took place qp the 9th. From 
the accession of Louis Philippe os King of tho 
French, in 1830, his life is universally known. 
His reign was marked by sagacity and upright 
intentions. He committed the unpardonable* 
error, however, of leaving the people entirely out 
of his account, and endeavored to fortify himself 
by allying his children to the reigning families of 
Europe. He married his eldest son Ferdinand, 
Duke of Orleans (bom 1810) to the Princess 
Helen of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; his daughter 
Louisa, (born 1812) to Leopold, King of the 
Belgians; his son Louis, Duke of Nemours 
(born 1814) to the Princess Victoria of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha; his daughter Clementina (born 
1817) to Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha; his son Francis, Prince of Joinville 
(born 1818) to the Princess Frances Caroline, 
of Brazil; his son the Duke of Aumalo (born 
1822) to the Princess Caroline, of Salerno, and 
his son Antony, Duke of Montpensier (bom 
1824) to Louisa, si.stcr and heir presumptive of 
the reigning Queen of Spain. But theke royal 
alliances served him not in the day of his dis¬ 
tress. The fatal 24th of February came, and 
swept away the throne he had taken so much 
pains to con.solldatc, and he signed his act of 
abdication, accepting the regency of the Duchess 
of Orleans. His sub.sequent fate is familiar to 
all. His flight from Paris to Ae sea-shore; bis 
escape in disguise to Englan#, his kind recep¬ 
tion in that country, are well known. Claremont 
was given him as an abode, and there, with the 
exception of occasional visits to' Richmond and 
St. Leonard’s, Louis Philippe continued to re¬ 
side. There, too, he breathed his last on Mon¬ 
day morning, the 26th of August, in the 77th 
year of his ago. His death excited general 
comment, but w^as universally regarded as an 

event of no political importance.-A very 

imposing review of the French fleet at the har¬ 
bor of Cherbourg, took place on the 7th inst. 
A great number of the English nobility and 
gentlemen were present by special invitation, 
and a magnificent di.cpiay was made of British 
yachts. An immense concourse of people was 
in attendance, and the President, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, w^as received with distinguished 
honors. The parting salute at suaset, when over 
two thousand pieces of ordnance crashed forth 
with a simultaneous toar, was highly effective. 

-The trade of Paris is said to bo unasually 

brisk this season. Wheat is abundant and all 
tho harvests yield good returns, though fears are 
entertained that tho quality of the vintage may 

be inferior.-The proceedings of the General 

Councils of sixty-four of the eighty-five depart¬ 
ments of France are now known.—Forty-seven 
have pronounced in favor of the revision of the 
actual constitution. Seven have rejected reso¬ 
lutions recommending the revision, and ten have 
declined the expression of an opinion upon the 
subject. Only three have declared themselves 
m favor of an extension and continuance of the 
power now confided to Louis Napoleon Bqiui* 
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FASTS. Nearly alPhave expressly desired that 
the revision should he eSeoted in the mode tmd 
time prescribed by the constitution itself. 

f The Literary Intelligence from abroad 
iMks special interest. The Magazines for Sep¬ 
tember contain nothing worthy of mention, 
which will not be found in the foregoing pages 
of this number. Bulwer commences a- new 
novel in Blackwood, the opening chapters of 
which are here reprinted. It is in continuation 
of “The Caxtons,” and promises to be exceed¬ 
ingly interesting. It will, of course, be ^iven 
to our readers as rapidly,as it appears. Our 
opening paper this month is a spirited and elo¬ 
quent notice of Wobdswortu, evidently from 
the popular and effective pen of Gilfillan, 
who is a constant contributor to the London 
Eclectic Review from which it is taken. * David 
Copperfield’ by Dickens, and ‘Pendennis’ by 
Thackeray, draw toward their end, and our 
readers may therefore anticipate new produc- 

tioi^ from their pens ere long.-^The question 

whether an American can hold a copyright in 
England comes up before the English Courts in 
a suit brought by Murray for interference with 
his rights by a publisher who has issued an 
edition of Washington Irving. It is stated that 
Irving has received from the Murrays the sum 
of G09767 for tlm English copyrights of his 
various works.—*The Gallery of Buntings of 
the King of Holland has been sold at auction 
and the returns are stated at $450,000. The 
Emperor of Russia, and the Marquis of Hertr 
ford in England, were extensive purchasers. 
Two portraits of Vandyke were bought by the 

latter at 63,000 florins.- ^Lamartine writes 

to the Debatt from Marseilles, denying, so far 
as be is concerned, the truth of statements con¬ 
tained in Mr. Croeer’s article in the London 
Quarterly upon the flight of Louis Phillipe. He 
has commenced the publication of a new volume 
of “Confidences ’’ in the feuilleton of the Prettc. 

— The Household Narrative in its summary of 
English Literary Intelligence, notices the appear¬ 
ance of an elaborate work on Tidwlar Bridget 
by Mr. Edwin Clark, with a striking folio of 
illustrative drawings and lithographs. Also of an 
Essay in two goodly octavos on Ancient Egypt 
under the Pharaoh^ by Mr. Eenrick, fuUof learn- 
ing, yet full of interest, because grafting on the as¬ 
certained old histoiy ^1 the modern elucidations 
of travelers and artists, critics and interpreters. 
It appears to be but a portion of a contemplated 
work comprehending a complete histoiy of those 
Oountries of die East whose civilization preceded 
and influenced that of Greece; and to our pro¬ 
per understanding of which, the discovery of the 
hieroglyphic character, and such researches as 
those of Mr. Layard, have lately contributed an 
entire new world of information. Another book 
remarkable for the precision and completeness 
of its knowledge, is Doctor Latham’s Natural 
Jlittory of the Varieties of Man, a veiy import¬ 
ant contribution-to the literature of ethnology; 
and with this is connected in subject, though 


not it any other kind of merit, an eccentric 
fragment on the Races of Man, by Dr. Robert 

Enox.-Mrs. Jameson has published a secondi 

series of her Poetry of Sacred and Legendary 
Art, in a volume of Legends of the Monastic 
Orders, similiarly illustrated; and nothing can 
be more graceful than this lady’s treatment of a 
subject which has not much that is graceful in 
itself.—To biography, a new volume of the 
Life of Chalmers has been the most interesting 
addition. A Life of Ebenezer Elliott, by his 
son-in-law, possesses also some interest; and, 
with a little less of the biographer and more of 
the biography, would have been yet more suc¬ 
cessful. In English fiction, a semi-chartist 
novel called Alton Locke, full of error and 
earnestness, and evidently by a University 
man of the so-called Christian Socialist school, 
is the most noticeable work of the kind that 
has lately appeared. The other romances 
of the month have been translations from the 
German and French. The 3\oo Brothers is 
somewhat in tiie school of Miss Bremer; and 
Stella and Vanessa is a novel by a graceful 
French wTiter* very agreeably translated by 
Lady Duff Gordon, of which the drift is to ex¬ 
cuse Swift for his conduct to Mrs. Johnson 
and Miss Vanhomrigh. The subject is curious, 
and the treatment (for a Frenchman) not less 
so. Nothing painful or revolting is dwelt upon, 
and if it does not satisfy it fails to offend.—'— 
The London Morning Chronicle has an extend¬ 
ed and elaborate review of Mr. Ticknor’s 
great “ History of Spanish Literature,’’ in which 
it pays the highest possible compliments to the 
accomplished author. “The masterly sweep 
of his general grasp,’’ it says, “and the elab¬ 
orated finish of his constituent sketches, silence 
the caviller at the very outset, and enforce him 
to respectful study, while the unafiected ease 
of the style, lively but not flippant, charms the 
attention, and not seldom disguises the amount 
of research and indagation which has been be¬ 
stowed uplbn each stage of the history.’’ It 
closes its review with this emphatic praise: 
“ this History will at once take its position as 
the standard book of reference upon Spanish 
literature, but it will not take the cold honors 
of the shelf usually accorded to such volumes, 
for it will not only be consulted but read. Wo 
cordially congratulate our- American friends 
upon possessing a compatriot who is able to 
make such a contribution to English literature 
—we are not aware that we are equally fortu¬ 
nate.’’-—The third series of Southey’s Com- 
mon-Flace Book has just appeared. Unlike 
the former series, which consisted of selections 
of rare and striking passages, and so possessed 
a general and independent value, the present 
volume consists mainly of brief notes or refer¬ 
ences to important passages in a great variety 
of works, bearing upon the subjects of Cij-il 
and Ecclesiastical History, Biography, and Lit¬ 
erature in general. The references are so 
brief, and the works referred to so rare, that 
the book will prove of little service except *10 
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those vrho have access to large public libraries. 
Probably not One book in ten of those re¬ 
ferred to is to be found in any library in this 
country. The volume, however, furnishes evi¬ 
dence still stronger than the others, of the 
wonderful extent, variety, and accuracy of 
Southey's reading; it shows that he was a sort 
of living library, a walking study; he read al¬ 
most every thing that appeared, and method¬ 
ized, and laid up in his mind all that was worth 
preserving, of what he read, and thus gained a 
super-eminence of information which has rarely 
. been surpassed. The third volume of his Com¬ 
mon-Place Book is not altogether destitute 
of those quaint and singular selections which 
gave so rare a charm to those that preceded. 

' The North British Review for the current 
quarter, from which we gave some extracts in 
our September number, has an article upon the 
disputed claims of Messrs. Stephenson & Fair- 
bairn to the credit of having invented the Tubular 
bridge. If the facts upon which the reasonings 
of the reviewer are based, are correctly stated, 
there can bo no doubt that a large, perhaps the 
larger share of the credit due to tL's greatest 
triumph of modern engineering, belongs to Will- 
lAsi Fairbaiun, of Manchester, by wbom all the 
experiments were undertaken that demonstrated 
the practicability of the undertaking, and proved 
that a square form was much stronger than the 
elliptical one, which was originally proposed. 
Mr. Fairbairn, it is stated, showed conclusively 
by actual experiment, in opposition to the opinion 
of Mr. Stephenson, that suspension chains, as an 
additional means of support, were not needed, 
thus avoiding an outlay of some oE200,000. 
^Successful as the experiment has been in a 
scientific point of view, the railroad of which 
this bridge forms a link, has been most unfor¬ 
tunate in a pecuniary aspect. The stock con¬ 
sists of two 0nds, the original, and preferential. 
In July, 1850, the former was selling at a loss 
of ^72 lOs., and the latter at a loss of <£33 6s. 
8d. on every <^100, involving a fottd loss to the 

stockholders of <£1,764,000.-The Barbarigo 

Gallery at Venice, celebrated for ages for its 
rich collection, especially of the works of Titian, 
has been purchased by the court of Russia for 
560,000 francs, or <£22,400 sterling. A now 
singer, Madame Fiorentini, has appeared at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre in London, who attracts con¬ 
siderable attention. She is a native of Seville, 
and married to Mr. Jennings, an English officer. 
She received her musical education in London, 
and made her first public appearance at Berlin 

only twelve months since.-The telegraphic 

wires between Dqver and Calais, or rather Cape 
Grinez, have been laid and got into operation. 
Dispatches have been received in this country 
which were sent from Paris to London by this 
means. Thirty miles of wire, incased in a 
strong coating of gutta percha, have been im¬ 
bedded, as far as this could possibly be done, in 
the bottom of the channel, by means of leaden 
weights. It remains now to bo seen whether 
the precautions taken are sufficient to protect 


the wire from the ravages ttf the ocean’s denizens, 
the assaults of ships’ anehors, and the «mving ^ 
sands which are known to underlie the Straits 

of Dover.- A. duel took place at Perigueux ' 

between MM. Chavou and Dupont, in wUch 
the latter was killed. The latter was editw of 
a paper called Echo de Vaone, and had uifended 
M. Chavoix, a wealthy prepriotor, by severe 
strictures on his conduct. Both were members 
of the Assembly. They fought with pistols at 
twenty-five paces. M. Chavoix won the throw 
for the choice of position, and M. Dupont for 
first fire. Dupont fired and missed. Chavoix, 
declaring that he,could not see clearly, waited 
till the smoke of his adversary’s discharge passed, 
and fired at an interval of some seconds. His 
ball struck the forehead of Dupont, who fell stark 
dead upon the plain without uttering a ciy or a 

groan.-The distinguished French Novelist 

M. Balzac died at Paris on the 18th of Au¬ 
gust, aged 51. He was in many important re¬ 
spects, the foremost of French writers. He was 
originally a Journeyman printer at Tours, his 
native pkee. His earlier works obtained a fair 
measure of success, but it was not until after 
many years’ apprenticeship, either anonymously 
or under assumed cognomens, that he ventured 
to communicate his name to the public. And 
no sooner was the name given than it became 
popular—and in a little while famous—^famous 
not in France alone, but all over lilurope. His 
success was almost as brilliant as that of Walter 
Scott himself. In addition to his romances, 
Balzac wrote some theatrical pieces, and* for a 
while edited and contributed a good deal to the 
Revue Parisienne. Since the revolution Balzac 
published nothing, but was engaged in visiting 
the battlefields of Germany and Russia, and in 
piling up materials for a series of volumes, to 
be entitled Scenet de la Vie IdUitaire, He 
leaves behind several MS. works, partially or 
wholly completed. His design was to make all 
his romances form one great work, under the 
title of the Comedie IIuTuaine ,—^the whole being 
a minute dissection of the different classes of 
French society. Only a little while before his 
death, he stated that, in what he had done, he 
had but half accomplished his task. Next to 
his great celebrity, the most remarkable feature 
in his career is a strong passion which he form¬ 
ed for a Russian countess, and which, after 
years of patient suffering, he bad the satisfac¬ 
tion of having rewarded by the gift of the lady’s 
hand. Shortly after his marriage—which took 
place some two years ago—he was attacked 
with a disease of the heart, and that carried him 
oiT. He and his wife had only been a few 
months in Paris when this sad event took place. 
His funeral was celebrated with a good deal 
of ceremony, and an eloquent funeral oration 
was pronounced by M. Victor Hooo.— Sir 
Martin Arcuer Shee, President of the Royal 
Academy, died at Brighton on the 19th, in his 
80th year. Ho was elected to the above office 
in 1830, on the death of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
when he received the honor of knighthood. He 
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retired in 1845 froni the active duties of the 
office, which have been'since performed by Mr. 
Turner.——The late Sir Robeet Peel has 
left directions in his will for the early publica¬ 
tion of his political memoirs, and has ordered 
that ^.he profits arising from the publication 
shall be given to some public institution for the 
education of the working classes. He has con¬ 
fided the task of preparing these memoirs to 
Lord Mahon and Mr. Cardwell. 


In the settlement of German aflairs little 
progress has yet been made by the Congress at 
Frankfort. At a meeting on the 8th of Auguft, 
at which Count Thun, the Austrian plenipoten¬ 
tiary, presided, it w’as decided that Austria 
shodd formally invite all the members of the 
Bund to assemble at Frankfort on the 1st of 
September next. A circular note of the 18th 
of August, in which the Minister-President re¬ 
iterates the assurances so solemnly given in the 
circular of the 19th July, that it is the earnest 
wish of Austria to make such reforms in the 
Act of Confederation as may be required by the 
recent change of circumstances in Germany, 
and may conduce to the unity of the common 
fatherland, w'as accordingly dispatched with the 
Frankfort summons to the different courts on 
the 15lh. It remains to be seen whether Prus¬ 
sia and the League will accept this proposal. 

-The third meeting of the General Peace 

Congress commenced at Frankfort on the 22d 
of August. There were some two thousand 
delegates in attendance, mostly from England, 
France, the United States, and Germany. Gen. 
Haynau was present for a time. Resolutions 
wore submitted, discussed, and adopted, depre¬ 
cating a resort to arms, and urging the propri¬ 
ety and expediency of settling all international 
differences by arbitration. Dr. Jaup presided, 
and speeches were made by delegates from 
every nation. Amopg the most prominent rep¬ 
resentatives from the United States were Elihu 
Burritt, Professor Cleavcland, Dr. Hitchcock, and 
George Copway, an Indian chief; Mr. Cobden, of 
England, and Cormenin and Girardin, of France 
were also in attendance. The session lasted 
three days. ^ 

In Piedmont a great sensation has been 
produced by a colUsM with the papal power. 
The Sardinian Minister of Finance, the Cavaliere 
Santa Rosa, who had supported the ministry in 
passing the law which rendered the clergy 
amenable to the civil courts, being on his death¬ 
bed, was refused the sacrament by the monks, 
under the direction of Franzoni the Archbishop 
of Turin. At his funeral such excitement was 
manifested,by the people, that to avoid an actual 
outbreak, ihe monks were ordered to leave the 
city, and'the possessions of their order were se¬ 
questered. In the search through their house, 
(ioemuients were found which inculpated the 


Archbishop Franzoni himself, and he was con- 
seqnently^rrested and imprisoned in the fortress 
of Fenostrelles. Both Austria and France, how¬ 
ever, have interfered; and, in consequence, the 
editor of VOpinione, a liberal journal, has been 
banished from the Sardinian States. It is stated 
that Lord Palmerston has addressed to the Court 
of the Vatican a most energetic note, in which 
he cautions it against adopting violent meas¬ 
ures toward Sardinia, and persevering in the 
system hitherto pursued by the Pope with re¬ 
gard to that Government. 

A letter from Rome, of the 20th, in the Con- 
BtUtUionnel, states that several persons have been 
arrested there for a supposed conspiracy to as¬ 
sassinate the Pope, on Assumption day, by throw¬ 
ing crystal balls Ailed with explosive substances 
into his carriage when on his way to church to 
pronounce the benediction. The discovery of 
the plot prevented all danger. There was some 
agitation on the following Sunday, as it was 
supposed that there had been a plot against the 
Austrian Ambasssador, on the anniversary of the 
birth of the Emperor. A strong armed force 
was placed near his palace to protect it, and in 
the evening some arrests were made. 

A continuance of heavy rain in Belgium on 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th has produced disastrous 
inundations in various parts of that country. At 
Antwerp there was a tremendous storm of rain, ' 
wind, and thunder. The lightning stnick several 
buildings; many of the streets were under water; 
and large trees were uprooted in the neighbor¬ 
ing country. At Ghent a largo sugar manu¬ 
factory was destroyed by lightning, and people 
were killed by it in different places. A great c 
part of the city of Brussels and the neighboring 
villages were under water for nearly two days; 
and many houses w'cre so much damaged that 
they fell, and a number of persons perished. 
Near Charleroi all the fields w’cro suWerged. 
and the injury done to the crops was immense. 
At Valencienne's the Scheldt overflowed, inun¬ 
dating the neighboring country, and causing 
vast devastation. The damage done to the 
crops has produced a rise in the price of flour. 
Many bridges have been swept away, and 
the injury done to the railways has been im¬ 
mense. 

From Schleswig Holstein, we learn that 
the continued rains have prevented all renewal 
of operations in the flcld. The Danes have es¬ 
tablished a permanent camp near Ramstedt, and 
the marshes in that vicinity have been complete¬ 
ly flooded. The Emperor of Russia has created 
General Kaooir, the Danish Commander-in- 
Chief, Knight of the Order of St. Anne of the 
first class, for the distinguished bravery and 
prudence which he displayed in the engagementa 
of the 24th and 25th of July, at Idstedt. 
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Rural Hours, by A Ladit, published by G. P. 
Putnam, is an admirable volume, the effect of 
which is like a personal visit to the charming 
scenes which the writer portrays with such a 
genuine passion for nature, and so much vivacity 
and truthfulness of description. Without the faint¬ 
est trace of affectation, or even the desire to pre¬ 
sent the favorite surroundings of her daily life in 
overdone pictures, she quietly jots down the sights 
and sounds, and odorous blossomings of the sea¬ 
sons as they pass, and by this intellectual hon¬ 
esty and simplicity, has given a peculiar charm 
to her work, which a more ambitious style of 
composition would never have been able to com* 
mand. Her eye for nature is as accurate as 
her enthusiasm is sincere. She dwells on the 
minute phenomena of daily occurrence in their 
season w'ith a Just discrimination, content with 
clothing them in their own beauty, and never 
seeking to increase their brilliancy by any arti¬ 
ficial gloss. Whoever has a love for conunun- 
ing with nature in the “ sweet hour of prime," 
or in the “still twilight,” for watching the varied 
glories of the revolving year, will be grateful to 
the writer of this picturesque volume for such a 
fragrant record of rural experience. The author 
is stated to be a daughter of Cooper, the distin¬ 
guished American novelist, and she certainly 
exhibits an acuteness of observation, and a vigor 
of description, not unworthy of hor eminent 
parentage. 

A new edition of the Greek and English 
Lexicon, by Professor Edwakd Robinson, (Har¬ 
per and Brothers) will be received with lively 
satisfaction by the large number of Biblical 
students in this country and in England who 
arc under such deep obligations to the previous 
labors of Dr. Robinson in this department of 
philology. The work exhibits abundant evi¬ 
dence of the profound and discriminating re¬ 
search, the even more than German patience of 
labor, the rigid impartiality, and the rare critical 
acumen for which the name of the author is 
proverbial wherever the New-Testament Lexi¬ 
cography Ls made the object of earnest study. 
Since the publication of the first edition, fourteen 
years since, which w’as speedily followed by 
three rival editions in Great Britain, and tw'o 
abridgments, the science of Biblical philology 
has made great progress; new views have been 
developed by the learned labors of Wahl, Bret- 
Bohneider, Winer, and others; the experience of 
the author in his official duties for the space of 
ten years, had corrected and enlarged his own 
knowledge; he had made a personal exploration 
of many portions of the Holy Land; and under 
these circumstances, when he came to the re¬ 
vision of the work, ho found that a large part 
of it must be re-written, and the remainder sub¬ 
mitted to such alterations, corrections, and ira- 
iprovements, as were almost as laborious as the 
ooraposition of a new Lexicon. The plan of the 
work in its present enlarged form, embraces 


the etymology of each word given—^the logical : 
deduction of all its significations, which qccur 
in the New Testament^—^the various combina¬ 
tions of verbs and adjectives—the different forms 
and inflections of words—the interpretation of 
difficult passages—and a reference to every pas¬ 
sage of the New Testament in which the word 
is found. No scholar can examine the volume, 
without a full conviction of the eminent success 
with which this comprehensive plan has been 
executed, and of the value of the memorial hero 
presented to the accuracy and thoroughness of 
American scholarship. The practical use of 
the work will be greatly facilitated by the clear¬ 
ness and beauty of the Greek type on which it 
is printed, being an admirable specimen of the 
Person style. 

The Berber, or Motmtaineer of the Mias, by 
WiLUAM S. Mayo, M.D., published by G. P. 
Putnam, is toned down to a very' considerable 
degree from the high-colored pictures which 
produced such a dazzling effect in Kaloolah, the 
work by which the author first became known 
to tne public. The scene is laid in Morocco, 
affording the writer an occasion for the use of a 
great deal of geographical and historical lore, 
which is introduced to decided advantage as a 
substantial back-ground to the iXory, which, in 
itself, possesses a sustained and powerful inter¬ 
est. Dr. Mayo displays a rare talent in indi¬ 
vidualizing character: his groups consist of 
distinct persons, without any confused blunder¬ 
ing or repetition; ho is not only a painter of 
manners, but an amateur of passion; and hencu 
his adm^able descriptions are combined with 
rapid and efiective touches, which betray no 
ordinary insight into the subtle philosophy of 
the heart. The illusion of the story is some¬ 
times impaired by the introduction of the novel¬ 
ist in the first person, a blemish which we 
should hardly have looked for in a writer who is so 
obviously well acquainted with the resources of 
artistic composition as the author of this volume. 

Harper and Brothers have issued the Fifth 
Part of The Life and Correspondence of Robert 
Southey, which brings the biography down to 
the fifty-^h yc^ of bis age, and to the doss 
of the year 1828. The next number will com¬ 
plete the work, which has sustained a uniform 
interest from the commencement, presenting a 
charming picture of the domestic habits, lite¬ 
rary enterprises, and characteristic moral feat¬ 
ures of its eminent subject. Mr. Southey’s 
eonnection with the progress of English litera¬ 
ture during the early part of the present century, 
his strong political predilections, the extent and 
variety of his productions, and his singular de¬ 
votion to a purely intellectual life, make his 
biography one of the most entertaining and 
instructive records that have recently been pub¬ 
lished in this department of letters. His son, i 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, by whom the 
work is edited, has acquitted hlmsedf of his task 
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with admirable judgment and modesty, never 
obtruding himself on the notice of the reader, 
and leaving the corrcibpondence, which, in foot, 
forms a continuous narrative, to make its nat¬ 
ural impression, without weakening its force by 
Eupftrfluous comment. The present number con¬ 
tains several letters to our distinguished coun- 
tiyman, Geougs Ticknoe, Esq., of Boston, 
which , will be read with peculiar interest on 
account of their free remarks on certain Amer¬ 
ican celebrities, and their criticisms on some of 
the popular pr^uctions of American literature. 

Among the late valuable theological pubUca^ 
tions, is The Workt of Joseph SeUamy, D'D., 
with a Memoir of his Life fOnd Character, by 
Teton Edwakds, issued by the Doctrinal Tract 
and Book Society, Boston, in two volumes. As 
models of forcible reasoning, and of ingenious 
and subtle analysis, the theological disquisitions 
of Dr. Bellamy have seldom been surpassed, and 
their reproduction in the present form wUl be 
grateful to many readers who have not been se¬ 
duced by the excitements of the age from theur 
love of profound and acute speculation. The 
memoir prefixed to these volumes gives an in¬ 
teresting view of the life of a New Englutd 
clergyman of the olden time. 

Adelaide Lindsay, from the prolific and vigor¬ 
ous pen of Mrs. Maesr, the author of “ Two 
Old Men’s Tales,” “The Wilmingtons,” &o., 
forms the onp hundred and forty-seventh num¬ 
ber of Harp^ and Brothers’ “ Library of Select 
Novels.” 

Popular Education ; for the Use of Parents 
and Teachers (Harper and Brothers), is the title 
of a volume by Ira Mathew, prepared in ac¬ 
cordance with a resolution of the Legislature of 
Michigan, and discussing the subject, in its 
multifarious aspects and relations, ^fth a thor¬ 
oughness, discrimination, and ability, which can | 
not fail to make it a work of standard authority 
in the department to which it is devoted. The 
author has been Superintendent of Public In¬ 
struction in the State of Michigan; his official 
position has put him in possession of a groat 
amount'' of facts and statistics in relation to the 
subject; he is inspired with a noble zeal in the 
cause of education j and in the production of 
this volume, has given a commendable proof of 
his industry, good smwe, and thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with an interest'on wbiph he rightly judges 
that the future prosperity of the American Re¬ 
public essentially depends. 

C. S. Francis and Co. have published The 
Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brotoning,in a 
beautiful edition of two volumes, including 
“The Seraphim, with other Powns,” as first 
published in England in 1838, and the contents 
of the previous American edition. This edition 
is introduced with a Critical Essay, by H. T. 
Tucksekan, taken from his “ Thoughts on the 
PUsts,” presenting in refined and tasteful lan- 
gtf^e, a discriminating view of Mrs. Bbown- 
nin position among the living poets of England. 
Mr. Tuckerman makes use of no extravagant 
cncodiium in hb estimate of her powers ^ his 


remarks are less enthusiastic than critical; and, 
indeed, fho more ardent admirers of Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing would deem tbem of too subdued a tone, and 
deficient in an adequate appreciation of her pe¬ 
culiar boldness, originality, and beauty. The 
edition now presented to the public will be 
thankfully accepted by the wide circle which 
has learned to venerate Mrs. Browning’s genius, 
and will serve to extend the healthful interest 
cherished by American readers in the most 
remarkable poetess of modem times. 

The Companion; After Dinner Table Talk, 
by Chbtwoos Evehtn, Esq. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam), is the title of a popular compilation 
from favorite English authors, prepared with a 
good deal of tact and discriminatim), and form¬ 
ing an appropriate counterpart to The Lift for 
the Lazy, published some time since by the 
same house. 

George P. Putnam has just issued The Deer 
Slayer, by J. Fenimobe Coofee, being the 
first volume of the author’s revised edition of 
T7ie Leather Stocking Tales. 

Among the swarm of Discourses and Funeral 
Orations, occasioned by the death of the late 
President Taylor, we have seen none of a more 
strikitfg character than The Sermon delivered at 
the Masonic Hall, Cincinnati, by T. H. Stock- 
ton. It presents a series of glowing and im¬ 
pressive pictures of public life in Washington, 
of the tombs of the departed Presidents, of emi¬ 
nent American statesmen now no more, of the 
progress of discovery in this country, and of the 
march of improvement in modem times. The 
too florid character of some portions of the Dis¬ 
course is amply redeemed by the spirit of wise 
pfttriotism and elevated religion with which it 
is imbued, while it has the rare merit of bcin^ 
entirely free from tfie commonplaces of the pul¬ 
pit. In a note to this discourse, it is stated that 
the author is desirous of forming a collection of 
Sermons, Orations, Addresses, &o., on the death 
of General Taylor, and that editors and speak¬ 
ers will confer a fevor on him by forwarding 
him a copy of their several publications. 

The Belations of the American Scholar to his 
Country and his THmes (Baker and Scribner), is 
the title of an Address delivered by Henrt J. 
Ratmond, before the Associate Alumni of the 
University of Vermont, maintaining the doctrine 
that educated men, instead of retiring from tha 
active interests and contending passions of the 
world, to some fancied region of serene con¬ 
templation, are bound to share in the struggle, 
the competition, the warfare of society. This 
is argued, with a variety of illustrations, from 
the character of the education of the scholar, as 
combining theory and practice, and from the 
peculiar tendencies of American society, now in 
a state of rapid fermentation and development. 
Mr. Raymond endeavors to do justice both to 
the Conservative and Radical elements, which 
are found in bur institutions and nationtd char¬ 
acter, end to discuss those difficult problems 
in a spirit of moderation, and without passion. 
Of the literary character of this production, the 
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writer of the present notice can speak with 
more propriety in another place. • 

Tht Recent Progrest of jletronomy, by Elias 
* Loom» (Harper and Brothers), exhibits the 
most important astronomical discoveries made 
within the last ten years, with special reference 
to the condition of the science in the United 
States. Among the topics treated in detail, 
are the discovery of the planet Neptune, the ad¬ 
dition to our knowledge of comets, with a full 
account of Miss Mitchell’s comet, the new stars 
and nebulae, the determination of longitude by 
the electric telegraph, the manufacture of tel¬ 
escopes in the United States, and others of equal 
interest both to men of science and the intelli¬ 
gent reader in general. Professor Loomis dis¬ 
plays a singularly happy talent in bringing the 
results of scientific investigation to the level of 
the common mind, and we predict a hearty 
welcome to his little volume, as a lucid and 
delightful compendium of valuable knowledge. 
The author states in the Preface, that “ he has 
endeavored to award equal and exact justice 
to all American astronomers; and if any indi¬ 
vidual should feel that his lajiors in this de¬ 
partment have not been fairly represented, he is 
requested to furnish in writing a minute account 
of the same,” and he shall receive amends in a 
second edition of the work. 

Professor Loomis’s Mathematical Course has 
met with signal favor at the hands of the best 
iifstnictors in our higher institutions of learning. 
Now editions of his jilgebra and the Geometry 
have recently been issued; and a new volume 
on Analytical Geometry, and the Calculus, com¬ 
pleting the course, will soon appear. 

Truth and Poetry, from my own Life, or the 
Autobiography of Goethe, edited by Parer God¬ 
win, is issued in a second edition by George P. 
Putnam, with a preface, showing the plagiar¬ 
isms which have been committed on it in a pre¬ 
tended English translation from the original, by 
'one John Oxenford. This enterprising person 
has made a bold appropriation of the American 
version, with only such changes as might sen'e 
the purpose of concealing the fraud. In ad¬ 
dition to this felonious proceeding, ho charges 
the translation to which ho has helped himself 
so freely, with various inaccuracies, not only 
stealing the property, but giving it a bad name. 
The work of the American editor has thus 
found a singular, but cflbotual guarantee for its 
value, and is virtually pronounced to bo a trans¬ 
lation incapable of essential improvement. With 
the resources possessed by Mr. Godwin, in his 
own admirable command both of the German 
and of the English language, and the aid of the 
rare scholarship in this department of letters of 
Mr. Chaklks A. Dana and Mr. John S. Dwioht, 
to whom a portion of the work was intrusted, he 
could not fail to produce a version which would 
leave little to be desired by the most fastidious 
•critic. It is unnecessary to speak of the merits 
of the original, which is familiar to all who have 
the slightest tincture of German literature. As 
.a history of the progress of literaiy culture in 


Germany, as well as of the rich development of 
Goethe’s own mind, it is ’one of the most in¬ 
structive, and at the same time, the most entcr- 
tainmg biographies in any language. 

Daniel Adee has republished, in a cheap 
form, the twenty-first part of Braithwaitg’s 
Retrospect of Practical Mcdicieu and Surgery, a 
work richly entitled to a place in every phy- 
sician’s library. 

Domestic History of the RevolvRon, by Mra 
Ellet (Baker and Scribner), follows the thread 
of the Revolutionary drama, unfolding many 
agreeable and often touching incidents, which 
have* not been brought to light before, and illus¬ 
trating the manner^ and society of that day, in 
connection with the great struggle for national 
life. The researches of the author in collecting 
materials for “ The Women of the Revolution,” 
have put her in possession of a variety of domes¬ 
tic details and anecdotes, illustrative of the state 
of the country at different intervals^which she 
has used with excellent eflect in the composition 
of this volume. Without indulging in fanciful 
embellishment, she has confined herself to the 
simple facts of history, rejecting all traditional 
matter, which is not sustained by undoubted 
authority. The events of the war in the upper 
districts of South Carolina, are described at 
length, as, in the opinion of Mrs. Ellet, no his¬ 
tory has ever yet done justice to that portion of 
the country, nor to the chivalrous actors who 
there signalized themselves in the^evolution 
ary contest. 

D. Appleton and Company have published an 
interesting volume of American biography, en¬ 
titled Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific 
Men, by Janes Wynne, M.D, comprising me¬ 
moirs of Franklin, President Edwards, Fulton, 
Chief Justice Marshall, Rittenhouse, and Eh 
Whitney. They "arc composed in a tone of 
great discrimination and reserve, and scarcely 
in a single estimate come up to the popular 
estimation of the character described. Doctor 
Franklin and President Edwards, especially, are 
handled in a manner adapted to chill all enthusi¬ 
asm which may have been connected with their 
names. Nor does the scientific fame of Robert 
Fulton gather any new brightness under the 
author’s hands. This cool dissection of tho 
dead may not bo in accordance with the public 
taste, but in justice to the author, it should be 
borne in mind that he is a surgeon by profession 

The same house has issued an edition of 
Cicero's Select Orations, with Notes, by Professor 
E. A. Johnson, in which liberal use has been 
made of tho most recent views of eminent Ger 
man philologists. Tho volume is highly credit¬ 
able to tho industry and critical acumen of the 
Editor, and will prove a valuable aid to the 
student of the classics. 

Lady Willoughby's Diary is reprinted by A. 
S. Barnes and Co., New York—^the first Amer¬ 
ican edition of a volume unrivaled for its sweet¬ 
ness and genuine pathos. 

The Young Woman's Book of Health, by Dr. 
William A. Alcott, published by Tappan, 
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Wfaitfemore, andv'Go., BdMoli, is an origuud ^bere .an still, iiemembered with 

Stunmaiy of exo^ltant physiological pracapts, rpipect and esteem ^, t^,^oq^af|ds,of oustdm- 
express^ with tfaa ^pUcityand dii^actaeas en .scattereddl over our immopi«c6iptqr, and 
for. which the anther is celebrated. with afleotion and gratittide by .mhoy whose 

Song$ of iobpr otad OtAer Poems is the title fortppes were aided, and whose wm es- 
'*Ot a new volnme by John 6. Wbittieb, pub* tablishedibydieiTgenefouscohfidenbeandtiiti'ely 
lisbed by Tic^or, Reed, and Fields, S^ton, aid. Mr. Bekjamib S. Collins .is how'Iiving in 
containing the sidrited lyrics which have already diguifled retirement, on his farm in ‘Westchester 
. gained a large share oC favor in the public jour- County. Several other membera of the family, 
nals. formerly connected with the bwkselling business, 

Potmi of the Heart, by Gxoaos W. Nichol- have also retired with a competency, and arc novV 
aox; (G. S. Appleton, Philadelphia), is the “last usefully devoting their time and attention to the 
pro^tion of the author’s boyhood,” and ex- promotion of the various charitable institutions 
hibits the most decided marks o[ its origin. of the country. Mr. Hannat died about a year 
IJte Mariner’s FistoK Is the title of a Poem sinoe—and here we may be permitted to record 
by T. L. Donnelly, Philadelphia, evidently our grateful memory of one of the best men, and 
■written with little preparation, but. showing one of the most enterprising booksellers ever 
some traces of poetio talent, wUoh may ripen known in onr country. His exceeding modesty 
into excellence at a future day. prevented his marked and excellent qualities from 

A beautiful r^irint of JEtop't FaiUt, edited being much known out of the small circle of his im- 
by Rev. Thomas Garnss, with meue than Fifty mediate friends—^but by them he is remembered 
Illustrations from Tennial’s designs has been with feelings of love and veneration. The house 
issued by -Robert B. Collins, New York, in a of Collins & Hannay became subsequently B. 
style of superb typography, ■which can not fail & S. Collins; Collins, Keese, & Co.; Collins, 
to command the admiration of tiie amateur. Brother, & C^*; and Collins & Brother; now 
The volume befcare ns awakens recollections at last Robert B. Collins, the publisher of the 
of “ by-gone days," in the Publishers of this work under notice. We trust he may pursue 
Magazine, nponwhieh we love to dwell. .Ssop’s the path to fortune with the same honorable 
Fables was among the first books which passed purposes, by the same honorable means, and 
throngh our press. Some thirty yean since, with the same gratifying result, which sig- 
we printed an edition of it for the late Evert nalized the efibrts of his worthy predecessors. 
Dcyckince, Esq. (lather of tiie present acoom- Nor are the names of the printer and sterco- 
plished editors of the literary World), one of typer of the present volume without a fratcr- 
the leadmg booksellen and publishen of his day, nal interest. The printer, Mr. Van Noeden, 
and, in every sense, "a good man and true,” as one of our early and highly esteemed associates, 
well as one of onr earliest and best friends, may now be termed a typographer of the okl 
His memory to us is precious—his early kind- school. The quality of his work is good evidence 
ness will ever live in our reoollection. , that he is entitled to the reputation, which' has 

The name of Collins (publisher of the present been long accorded to him, of being one' of the 
edition), has been so long and closely associated best printers in the country. The stcreot 3 'pcr 
with the book trade in this country, that we of this work, our old friend Smith, is by no 
apprehend the public may feel some interest in means a novice in his department. We are 
a short sketch of the ri.se and progress of this glad to see that he, too, so ably maintains his 
most respectable publishing firm. Isaac Col- long-established reputation. May the pnblivhcr, 
UNO, a member of the Society of Friends, ■was the printer, and the stereotyper of this edition 
the founder of the house. He originally name of ABsop, ever rejoice in the sunshine of pro.spcr- 
firom Virginia, and oommenced the printing and ity, and may their shadows never be less! 
bookselling business in the city of Trenton, New Geo. P. Putnam has published a work enfitlcd 
Jersey, about the close of the Revolutionary War, New Elementi of Ge^etry, by Seba S.-uitii, 
where he prinCll the first quarto Bible published which can not foil to attract the notice of the 
in America. This Bible was so highly esteemed curious reader, on account of the good faith and 
for its correoteess, that the American Bible evident ability with which it sustains what must 
Society vms at some pains to obtain a copy, be regarded by all orthodox science as a system 
from which to print their excellent editions of of enormous mathematical paradoxes. The 
the Scriptures. It would take too much space treatise is divided into three parts, namely, The 
to follow the various ohanges in the firm, under Philosophy of Geometry, Demonstrations in 
the names of Isaac Colling Isaac Collins & Son, Geometry, and Harmonies of Geometry. In 
Collins, Perkins & Co., CblHiu & Co., down to opposition to the ancient geometers, by whom 
the establishment of the hoasa of Collins & Han- the definitions and axioms of the science were 
nay, about the close of fiie last war. This eon- fixed, Mr. Smith contends that the usual division 
eeott.WBS composed of BeRjakui S. Collins of magnitudes into lines, surfaces, and solids is 
(the ^ -of Isaac), and Samuel Hahhat, who without foundation, that every mathematioal line 
hod been educate for the busineas by the old has a breadth, as definite, as measurable, and 
'Ttense of Colfins & Co. The enterprise, Rberal- as. clearly demonstrable as its length, and that 
i^, ^ indostiy of this firm soon plao^ them every mathematical sur&me has a thiekness, as 
at ttte head of the book trade in the city of New definite, as measurable, and as clearly demon- 



■tirihiB m in ietfUt or liwiiMi. TN p< ft *0B al wtioHwwe nf the aad»r,»fa wit 

cf thi> hM hf hwiw M p(«a% attcBrito over a pei^ 

dbrBtaadfay if the trae whatoB »»< W W B>i ■bbi* 

ben, nagtthndeB, end farm. Hiaee, the ber* portiee of wl^ tine he hu bees at the heed 
t ea ae ee rf nodem eaalj^iieet ebeeBietimi, tebkib df b leediiy joarael m Boeteit) end in the eqjoy. 
bee been eenpiniaad ot bf bigh nathoritkiB, Ae meat e( i fflwKMim, heih ae a hold a^ 
nathematkal ■ohnoea ha«WirMlBtefthiniriatt Vigonma >tbfaiker, teai a peiati^ epigranlmatfe, 
growtii of feliue, with eoaq^enttively ameU ai^ h^hlj efte^ writer. Inthu bat napeet, 
qoantitiea «f frnh. Uda ^ Mr. biM BatK bdeed, lew laea bk ahjr demrtnent of literatnn . 
poses will be avoided Iqr adopting tbb priiwi|^ ean boiuit ct a note fiuniliar aeqnaiManoe with 
that aa the measttniaeiiit 'rf eztmnh» ia i)m tbe UKonuitie nieedea of onr latagoage, or a 
object of geometry, Knee withodt breadth, and more akiUfol mastery of its variona resOnrOes, 
aurfaoea withontdiiidRieas, are iatagjaaiy things, than the author of the preamt vidames. Hisin> 
of which ttis rigid and aamet aotenoe Oan t^ floenoe has been se^^bly felt, evm among the 
no oogniaano^ Eveiy tfafaq; which obmes poriats of the Amerioea Athe^ and under the 
within the reach ot geometry most have ax> veiy droppbtgtofthe Mnaea’ aanotnary af^am* 
tension, moat have magnitade, most oooapy bridge, in presetvfaig the “wells of E^iish tm* 
a portioa of space, and aooordingly mmit him delM” frm the oormptions of rash innonrion 
extension in every direotioa fkom its centre, on the wholesome, recognized canons of hwgnage. 
Henoe, aa there is bat one Und of qnnn* fiis swroastki pen has aiwnya Hten a terror to 
tity in geometiy, lines, anrfaoea, and soliib most evil doers in this region of crime. In the work 
have identically the same ante of oomparisoh, before ns, we shonld have been glad of a larger 
and most be idwqra perfect measures of each pnqiortion from the author himself, instend of 
other. The ante may be inflnjtely varied in the oopions extraots from the nevispapers of idd 
size—^it being the name or representative of times, which, to be sure, have a cnrions, anti- 
any assnmed magidtade to which it is applied— qnarian interest, bat which are of fen remote a 
bat It always represents a magnitnde of a defl* date to dbrnmand the attantion ot this “ iasl*' 
nite form, and henoe a maguit^e whiuh has an generatioa. The ifeetohes which are givm 
extension in every direction from its centre, ^ sevend New England oeletMities of a past 
and consequently represents not only one in sge are so natnral and spicy, as to make 
lenjl^h, bat also one in breadth, and one in ns wish that we had more of t^m. ^Materiris 
thickness.' Ons inch, for example, in para for a friird volntne, erabraoing matters oS a more 
geometry, is always one oubio ii^, but when reoent date, we am told the dathor, am not 
used to measure a line, or extensiim in one wanting; we sincerely hope that he will permit 
direction, we take only one dimeneiou of the them to see the light; and espeOially that Uie 
unit, namely, the linear edge of the cube, and odl for this pablieation may not be defeated by 
thus the operation not demanding either the an evmt, as he intimates, “to which all am 
breadth or the thickness of the nnit, geometers snbjeot—an event which may happen to*mor- 
have fallen into the error cd supposing that a row, and must happen soon.'* 
line is length without any breadth. These are A new edition cd Edward Emtun’s Ors» 
the leading principtos on Which Mi. Smith rioM and 8ptecht$, in two huge and elegant 
attempte the audaoions task of rearing a new octavos, has been published by iJttle and Brown, 
fabric of geometnoal soienoe, without regard to inolnding in the first volume die contents cd the 
the wisdom ofantiqnity or the oniven&ltr^itions former edition, end in the second volume, the 
of the schools. To ns oatside barbarians in the addresses delivered on varioas occasions, since 
mysteries of mathematics, we confess that the the year 1836. In aa ndmirab^-written Pre¬ 
work has the air of an ingenious paradox; but faoe to the present edition, Mr. £verett gives n\ 
we must leave it to the professors to decide alight, antobiogmphioal description of the cir- 
npon its olahns to be a sabatitute for Euclid, oamstancea in which his earlier compositiena 
Playfur, and Legendre. Every one who has a had dieir origin, and in almost too deprecatory 
fondness for dipping into these recondite sabjects a tone, apologizes for the exuberance of styto 
wtll perceive in Mr. Smith’s volume the marks and excess of national feeling with which t^ 
of profound research, of aoate aed sabtle powers have sometimes been charged. In our opinion, 
of reasoning, and ofgenninesoientifio enthusiasm, this appeal is uncalled for, as we nowhere 
oombmed with a noble freedom of thought, and find pr^uotions of this class more distinguished 
a rare intelleotual honesty. For these qjialitiea, for a virginal parity of expression, and grave 
it is certainly entitled to a respectfrd mention dignity of thought. As a graceful, polished, 
among the curiosities of literature, whatever airi imtuessive rhetorician, it would be difficult 
verdict may be pronounced on die soientifio to name the superior of Mr. Everett, anti had he 
olaims of the author by a jury of his peers. not been too much trammeled by the sornples 
Little and Brown, Breton, have ioined an inter- a fastidious taste, with hia singalar powers 

esting work by the Nestor of the New England of fascination, he would have filled a still broader 
press, JoaxpB T. Buokinobam, entitled sphere than that wbioh he has nobly won in the 

mtn$rfyt»^perLiterattiirt,withP 0 rmmalM*- literature of his oountry. We gretofally wel- 
igeirs, .dntedattt and Eemmweeneet, which comes come the announoement with whioh the prefene 
with a peouliar propriety from his vetersn pen. concludes, and toast that it will be oarrM into 
Vor,. I.—No. 6.—y x* 
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efieot an early 4ate. “ It ia still my parpose, 
should my health .permit, toofler toithe,]|i^ic 
indulgence a selection from a.large number of 
articles contribated by me to tbe North Amer> 
ican Review, and from the speeches, reports, 
'and official correspondence, prepared in tbe dis¬ 
charge of the several official stations which I 
have had the honor to fill at home and abroad. 
Nor am I wholly without hope that I shall be 
able to execute the more arduoas project to 
which I have devoted a good deal of time for 
many years, and toward which I have collected 
ample materials—that of •i^tstematic treatise 
on the modern law o( nations, mord especially 
in reference to those quesSona wUeh have been 
discussed between the govetmnonteoltbe United 
States and Europe since the peace o£.1783.” 

Eehoet of the Universe is the* title of a work 
by Henby Chbi.stmas, reprinted by A. Hart, 
Philadelphia, containing a curious store of spec¬ 
ulation and research in regard to the more 
mystical aspects of religion, with a strong ten¬ 
dency to pass the line which divides the sphmc 
of legends and fictions from the field of well- 
establi.shcd trutii. The author is a man of learn¬ 
ing and various accomplishments; he writes in 
a style of unusual-sweetness and simplicity; his 
))ages are pervaded with reverence for the won¬ 
ders of creation; and with a singular freedom 
from the skeptic^ destnictive spirit of the day, 
he is star^.ed by no mystery of revelation, how¬ 
ever difficult of compr^enenon by the under¬ 
standing. Tim substance of this volume was 
originally delivered in the form of letters to an 
Episcopal Missionary Society in England. It 
IS now published in a greatly enlarged shape, 
with the intention of presenting the truths of 
religion in an interesting aspect „to minds that 
are imbued with the spirit of modem cultivation. 
Among the Echoes that proceed from the world 
of matter, the author includes those that are 
uttered by the solar system, tbe starry heavens, 
ffio laws of imponderable fluids, the discoveries 
of geology, and the natural history of Scripture. 
To these, he supposes, that parallel Echoes may 
be found from the world of Spirit, such as the 
appearance of a Divine Person, recorded in 
Saored History', tbe visitations of angels and 
spirits of an oHer now higher than man, the 
apparitions of Iba departed spirits of saints, 
the cases recorded of demoniacal possession, 
and the manner in which these narratives 
are .supported and explained by reason and 
experience. Tbe seen and the unseen, the 
physical and the immaterial, according to the 
author, will thus be shown to coincide, and the 
Unify of the Voice proved by the Unity of the 
Echo. This is the lofty problem of the volume, 
a—1 if it is no' solved to tb"* satisfaotior of every 
reader, it will not be for ihe want of a genial 
enthusiasm and an adamantine faith on the part 
of the author. 

The same house has published a neat edition 
of Miss BENUEa’s popular Memoir of Anne 
BoUyn. 

A n'w w'ork by W. Gilmore S mms, entitled 


ThebLily and ^em, (Bidter and Scribner, New 
Ynrlf:) coasuts;^ the romantic legends conneot- 
M SVUt .'the establishment of the Huguenots in 
Florida, embroidered upon a substantial fabric 
of historical truth, with great ingenuity and 
artistio efieot. The basis of the work is laid 
in authentic hiiiliq^.i .,facts superseded 

by the rorttJiliefi; dlR, tbe vital details of the 
events in qnhdtion aie embodied in the narrative 
but when ^e origin^ tecord is found to be de¬ 
ficient in interest, thOBUthor has Introduced such 
creations of his own as he judged in keeping 
with the snl^t, and adapted to picturesque 
impression. It was his first intention to have 
made the experiment of Coligny in the coloniza¬ 
tion of Florida, the subject of a poem; but dread¬ 
ing the want of sympathy in the mass of readers, 
ho decided on the present form, as more adapted 
to the popular taste, though perhaps less in ac¬ 
cordance with the character of the theme. With 
bis power of graphic description, and the mild 
poetical coloring which he bos thrown around 
the whole narrative, Mr. Simms will delight the 
imaginative reader, while his faithful adherence 
to the spirit of the history renders him an in- 
struotive guide through the dusky and faded 
memorials of the past. One of the longest 
stories in tbe volume is the “Legend of Guer- 
nacho,” a reoord of love and sorrow, scarcely 
surpassed in sweetness and beauty by any thing 
in the romance of Indian history. * 

Reminiscences of Congress, by Chaules W 
Maecii, (Baker and Scribner, Now York), is 
principally devoted to the personal and political 
history of Daniel, Web.ster, of whom it relates 
a variety of piquant anecdotes, and at the same 
time giving an analysis of his must imi>orl'uit 
speeches on the floor of Congress. The leading 
statesmen of the United States, without refer- 
enoe to party, are made to sit for their portraits, 
and are certainly sketched with great boldness 
of delineation, though, in some cases, the free 
touches of the artist might be accused of carica¬ 
ture. Among tbe distinguished public men who 
are introduced into this gallery are John Q. 
Adams, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, Jackson, and 
Van Buren, whose features can not fail to be 
recognized at sight, however twisted, in some 
respects, they may be supposed to be by their 
respective admirers. Mr. March has had am¬ 
ple opportunities for gaining a familiar acquaint¬ 
ance with the subjects he treats ; his observing 
powers are mmble and acute; without any re¬ 
markable habits of reflection, be usually rises to 
the level of bis theme; and with a oommcuid of 
fluent and often graceful language, his style, for 
the most part, is not only readable but eminent¬ 
ly attractive. ' 

4. new and -I'reatly enlarg'^l edition of Mental 
Hygeme, by W illiam Sweetser, has been pub¬ 
lished by Geo. P. Putnam—a volume which dis¬ 
cusses the reoiprocal infioenoe of the mental 
and physical oonditions, with clearness, anima¬ 
tion, and good sense. It is well adapted for 
popular reading, no loss than foi professional 
use- 




Fifl. 1 .—Evk.<9in6 Costume. 

Fia 1 DRESSES. Whito is generally adopted for the evening toilet. Musliii, 

XJ tulle, and barege form elegant and very beautiful textures for this description oi 
drc.ss. They are decorated with festooned flounces, cut in deep square Vandykes; the muslins 
iirc riclily embroidered. A barege, trimmed with narrow ruches of white silk ribbon, placed upon 

the edge, has the appearance of being pinked at the 
edge. Those of white barege covered with bouquets 
of flowers, are extremely elegant, trimmed with 
three deep flounces, finished at the edge with a 
fhkoree of green ribbon forming a wave; the sanse 
description of chieoree may be placet! upon the top 
of the flounces. Corsage d la Louis XV., trimmed 
with rtichet to match. For dresses of ItUle, those 
with doable skirts are most in vogue. Those com* 
posed of Brussels hdle with five skirts, each skirt 
being finished with a brood hem, throtq|h which 
passes a pink ribbon, are extremely pretty. Tbe 
skirts are all raised at the sides with a large moss 
rose enoircled with its buds, the roses diminishing 
in size toward the upper part. These skirts are worn 
over a petticoat of a lively pink silk, so that the 
color shows through the upper fifth skirt. As to 
the corsage, they all resemble each other; the Louis 
XV. and Pompadour being those only at present in 
fashion. 

A very beautiful evening dress is represented by 
fig. 1, which shows a front and back view. It is a 
pale lavender dress of striped satin; the body {flaked 
diagonally, both back and front, the plaits meeting 
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in the centre. It Aas a small jacqmttt, pointed at tbe back as well as the front; plain sleeve 
reaching nearly to. the elbow, finished by a lace rafile, or frill of the sante. ' The skirt is long 
and full, and has a rich lace flounce at ^e bottot.<. The breadths of satin are put together so 

that the stripes meet in points at the seams. 
Head dress, with lace lappets. 

1 

, 2 represents an elegant style of 

body, worn over a skirt of light lavender 
silk, with three flounces, each edged with 
iJW a double rucAe, trimmed with narrow rib- 

embroidered muslin, 
the small skirt of which is trimmed with 
two rows of lace; the sleeves are wide; 
they are three-quarter length and are 
trimmed with three rows of lace and ro- 
settes of pink satin ribbon. This is for a 
morning costume. 

Another elegant style of morning home 
dress, is composed of Valenciennes cam- 
brie; the corsage plaited or fulled, so as 
form a series crossway fullings, which 
^ entirely cover the back and front of tbe 

bust, the centre which is oma- 
mented with a petit decolletle in the 
sha^ of a lengthened heart; the same 
description of centre-piece is placed 
at the back, where closed by 
means buttons strings, ingen- 
iously the 

the body u 

and 

descends a 
to the edge 

MI mjt a 

m u gradually to- 

m ' M JK'wJ' ward the lower part ol 
m kH'K‘‘- W 1 ■ Wm the skirt. 


im 


-Promknadk Bukss. 




Fig. 3 represents an 
elegant promenade co".- 
lume. The dress is u 
rich changeable brocade 
without iiounces, trim¬ 
med in front with pinked 
ribbon, made in double 
knots. The body is 
high and the sleeves 
quarter length. Man- 
tcau of green satin oi 
velvet, trimmed with 
black lace and rich silk 
guimpe. Bonnet of pink 
crape trimmed with .sa¬ 
tin ; the form open; the 
bavolel, or curtain, very 
deep. 


PardeBtuB and Mantelets, of the Pompadour style, are now in great request. Those intended 
for young women are principally composed of white, pink, English green, pearl-gray, and Icru 
silk. They are covered with embroideries formed by silk cord, representing gothic patterns# 
Pompadours, and arabesques. 

Fashiohable Colous. It is almost impossible to state which colors most prevail, all are so 
beautifully blended and intermixed; those, however, which seem most in demand are maroon^ 
•sea-green, blue, pensh, &c. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE CRADLE OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY. 

WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 

BY BENSOM J. LOSSING.* 

" Bow Buddenly that itniight and gllttenng ahaft 
Rhot thwart the earth I in crown of living fire 
ITp romea the day I Aa if they ronarioiu quaiTd 
The aunny flood, hill, foreat, city apire 
I.angh in the welting light” 

Richabo H. Dana. 

r wa«t a glorious October 
morning, n^ild and brill* 
iant, when I left Boston to 
viait Concord and Lexing¬ 
ton. A gentle land-breeze 
during the night had borne 
the clouds back to their 
ocean birth-place, and not 
a trace of the storm was 
loft except in the satura¬ 
ted earth. Health returned 
with the clear sky, and I 
felt a rejuvenescence in 
every vein and muscle 
when, at dawn, I strolled 
over the natural glory of 
Boston, its broad and hean- 
tilully-arbored Common. I breakfasted at six, 
and at half-past seven left the station of the 
Fitchburg rail-way for Concord, seventeen miles 
northwest of Boston. The country through 
which the road passed is rough and nroken, bnt 
thickly settled. I arrived at the Concord station, 
about half a mile from the centre of the village, 
before nine o’clock, and procuring a conveyance, 
and an intelligent young man for a guide, pro¬ 
ceeded at once to visit the localities of interest 
in the vicinity. We rode to the residence of 
Major James Barrett, a surviving grandson of 
Colonel Barrett, about two miles north of the 
village, and near the residence of his venerated 
ancestor. Major Barrett was eighty-seven years 
of age when 1 visited him; and his wife, with 
whom he had lived nearly sixty years, was 
eighty. Like most of the few survivors of the 
Revolution, they were remarkable for their 
mental and bodily pgor. Both, I believe, still 
live. The old lady—a small, well-formed woman 
—was as sprightly os a girl of twenty, and 

'• TUi sketch of RcvolationBry acenea and incidents in 
and about Boaton, la part of an unpublished chapter tram 
LoaatNO's "Pictorial Field Book of die Revolution,” now 
in.courae of pubUcadon by Harper and Brothers. 
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moved about the house with the nimbleness of 
foot a matron in the prime of life. I ,was 
j charmed with her vivacity, and the sunny radi- 
I ance which it seemed to shed throughout her 
hous^old; and the half hour that I passed with 
that venerable couple is a green spot in the 
memory. 

Major Barrett was a lad of fourteen when 
the Vriltsh inevrston into Concord took place. 
He wae too yonng to bear a musket, but, with 
every lad and woman in the vicinity, he labored 
in concealing the stores and in making cartridges 
for those who went ont to fight. With oxen 
and a cart, himself, and others about his age, 
removed ^e stores d^iosited at the house of his 
grandfafiier, into the woods, and concealed them, 
a cart-load in a place, under pine boughs. In 
such haste were they obliged to act on the ap¬ 
proach of the British ft oitf ' fc f g ington, ^t, when 
the cart was loaded, lads wWd maroB on each 
side of the oxen and goad them into a trot. 
Thus all the stores were efie^tnally concealed, 
except some carriage-wheels. Perceiving the 
enemy near, these were ont up and burned; so 
that Parsons found nothing of value to destroy 
or carry away. 

From Majo2 Barrett’s we rode to the monn- 
ment erected at the site of the old North Bridge, 



mondkxnt at OONCOun 


where the skirmish took place. The road oross* 
es the Concord River a little above the site of 
the North Bridge. The monument stands a 
few rods westward of the road leading to the 
village, and not far from the house of the Rev* 
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wend Dr. Ripley,.who gave the ground Ibr the 
porpoae. The monument is oonstruoted of 
gn^te from Carlisle, and has an inscription 
upon a marble tablet inserted in the eastern 
iaoe of the pedestal.* The view is from the 
•green shaded lane which leads from the high¬ 
way to the monument, looking westward. The 
two trees standing, one upon each side, without 
the. iron railing, were saplings at the time of the 
battle; between them was the entrance to the 
bridge. The monument is reared upon a mound 
of earth a few yards from the left bank of the 
river. A little to the left, two rough, unin¬ 
scribed stones from the field mark the graves 
of the two British soldiers who were killed and 
buried upon the spot. 

We returned to the village at about noon, and 
started immediately for Lexington, six miles 
eastward. 

Concord is a pleasant little village, including 
within its borders about one hundred dwellings. 
It lies upon the Concord River, one of the chief 
tributaries of the Meirtmac, near the junction 
of the Assabetfa and Sudbury Rivers. Its Indian 
name was Mnsketaquid. On account of the 
peaceable manner in which it was obtained, by 
purchase, of the aborigines, in it was 

named Concord. At the north end of the broad 
street, or common, is the house of Col. Daniel 
Shattuek, a part of which, built in 1774, was 
used as cyie ol the depositories of stores when 
the British'invasion took place. It has been 
so much altered, that a view of it would have 
but little interest as reprosenting a relic of the 
past. 

The road between Concord and Lexington 
passes through a hilly but fertile countiy. It is 
easy for the traveler to conceive how terribly a 
retreating army might be galled liy the fire of 
a concealed enemy. Hills and hillocks, some 
wooded, some bare, rise up every where, and 
formed natural breast-works of protection to the 
skirmishers that hung upon the flank and rear 
of Colonel Smith’s troops. The road enters 
Lexington at the green whereon the old meet¬ 
ing-house stood when the battle occurred. The 
town is upon a fine rolling plain, and is becom¬ 
ing almost a suburban residence lor citizens of 
Braton. Workmen were inclosing the Green, 
and laying out Ibe grounds in handsome {ilats 
around the monument, which stands a few yards 
from the street. It is upon a spacious mound; 
its material is granite, and it has a marble tablet 
on the south front of the pedestal, with a long 


*Thpfoli «mg is a copy of the Inscription: 

Usan, 

On the 19lh of April, TITS, 
was made the first forcible teslstanee to 
Bbitibb Agoxxssiom. 

On the opporite bank stood the Ameriesn 
militia, and on this spot the first of the enemy fall 
In the Was or tux Bxtoldtiois, 
whldi fsve Independence to these Doited States. 
In gradtuda to Ood, and in the lore of Freedom, 
This Monoment wss erected, 

A.I>. 1636. 


inscription.* The design of the monument is 
not at ail gracefnl, and, bping surrounded by 





HONtlMICNT AT LFXIVOTON f 



MXAB VlXW OF TII£ UOSVltZST. 

* The following u a copy of the inacriptiim: 

“ Sacred to the Liberty and the Rights oi Mankind 111 
The Freedom and Independence of America—sealed and 
detended with the blood o( her sons—I'fats Monument is 
erected by the Inhabitants of Lexington, under the pat 
ronage and at the expense of the Commonwealth of 
Hassachusetts, to the memory of their Fe]low.cltizens, 
Knsign Robert Monroe, Messrs Jonas Parker, Samuel 
Hadley, Jonathan Harrington, jon, Isaac Muzzy, Caleb 
Hamugton, and John Brown, ui Lexington, and Aaahel 
Porter, of Woburn, who fell on this Field, the first rlc- 
tuns of the Sword of British Tyranny and Oppression, no 
the morning of thp ever.memorablp Nineteenth of April, 
An. Dom. 1775. The Dio was Cast 111 The blood of 
these Martyrs in the Cause of God and dieir Country was 
the Cement of the Union of these States, then Colomea, 
and gave the Spring to Iho Spirit, Firmness, and Resolu¬ 
tion of their Fellow citizens. They ruse as one man tc 
revenge thrir Brethren’s blood, and at the point of the 
Sword to easert and defend Ihuir native Rights. Ttuj 
nobly dared to bo Free 111 The contost was long, bloody, 
and affecting. Righteous Heaven approved the Solemn 
Appeal; Victory crowned their Arms, and the Peape, 
Liberty, and Independence of the United States of Amer* 
ica was their glorious Reward. Built in the year 1799." 
t TTils view Is from the Concord Road, looking east 
i ward, sad shows a portion of tbo inclosure of the Oreun 
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by tall trees, it has a very “ dtunpy” He dwelt upon the subject ^ith apparent dw- 

anoe. Xbe people are dissatisded with it, and light, for bis memory of the scenes of his early 
doubtless, ere long, a more noble struotore will years, around which cluster so much of pa- 
mark the spot where the onrtain of the revolu- triotism and glory, was clear and full. 1 would 
tionary drama was first lifted. gladly have listened until twilight to the voice 

Afier making the drawings here given, I of such experience, but time was precious, an# 
visited and made the sketch of “ Clark’s House.” I hastened to East Lexington, to visit his con- 
There I found a remarkably intelligent old lady, sin, Jonathan Harrington, an old man of ninety. 
Mrs. Margaret Chandler, aged eighty- 


three years. She has been an occupant 
of the house, I believe, ever since the 
Revolution, and has a perfect recollec¬ 
tion of the events of the period. Her 
version of the escape of Hancock and 
Adams is a little different from the pub¬ 
lished accounts. She says that on the 
evening of the 18th of April, 1775, some 
British officers, who had been informed 
where these patriots were, came to 
Lexington, and inquired of a woman 
whom they met, for “ Mr. Clark’s 
house.” She pointed to the parsonage; 
but in a moment, suspecting their design, 
she called to them and inquired if it was 
Clark’s tavern that they were in search 
of. Uninformed whether it was a 
tavern, or a parsonage where their in¬ 
tended victims were staying, and sup¬ 
posing the former to be the most likely 
place, the officers replied, “Yes, Clark’s 
tavjjrn.” “ Oh,” she said, “ Clark’s 
tavern is in that direction,” pointing 
toward East Lexington. As soon as 
they departed, the woman hastened to 
inform the patriots of their danger, and 
they immediately arose and fled to Wo¬ 



burn. Dorothy Quincy, the intended 


wHe of Hancock, who was at Mr. 
Clark’s, accompanied them in their 
flight. 

I next called upon the venerable Abijah 
Harrington, who was living in the vil¬ 
lage. He was a lad of fourteen at the 




time of the engagement. Two of his brothers who played the fife when the minute men were 
were among the minute men, but escaped unhurt, marshaled on the Green upon, that memorable 
Jonathan and Caleb Harrington, near relatives, April morning. He was splitting fire-wood in 
were killed. The former was shot in front of his his yard with a vigorous hand when I rode up; 
own house, while his wife stood at the window and as he sat in his rocking-chair, while I 
in an agony of alarm. She saw her husband sketched his placid features, he appeared no 
fall, and then start up, the blood gushing from older than a man of seventy. His brother, 
his breast. He stretched out his arms tou'ard aged eighty-eight, came in before ray sketch 
her, and then fell again. Upon his hands and was finished, and I could not but gaze with 
knees ho crawled toward his dwelling, and cx- wonder upon these strong old men, children of 
pired just as his wife reached him. Caleb one mother, who were almost grown to roao- 
Harrington was shot while running from the hood when the first battle of our Revolution 
meeting-house. My informant saw almost the occurred! Frugality and temperance, co-op- 
whole of the battle, having been sent by bis erating with industry, a cheerful temper, and a 
mother to go near enough, and be safe, to ob- good constitution, have lengthened their days, 
tain and convey to her information respecting and made their protracted years hopeful and 
her other sons, who were with the minute men. happy.* The aged lifer apologized for the 
His relation of the incidents of the morning -- 

was substantially such as history has recorded. * The ■eventy-afUi anulversary of the bsttlei of Lez- 

• ____ ington and Concord was celebrated at the latter plaee on ~ 

The distant building seen on the rigfht la the old “ Back- the 19th of April, 1850. In Uie proeeasion was a oar 
man Tavern." It now belongs to Mn. Merriam, and riage containing these venerablo brothers, aged, leapeet- 
exhlblta many scars made by the ballets on the morning Ively, nearly ninety^ne and ninety-three; Amos Baker, 
dr the of Lincoln, aged ntoety-foor; Thomas mD, of Danvm, 
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zongh ftppearanof of his signature, whidi he 
kindir wrote for me, .aud charged the tremulous 
SBotioB of his baud to his labor with the ax. 
How tenaciously we cling even to the appear* 
ance of vigor, when the whole frame, is totter- 
<Bg to its fell! Mr.' Harringtcm opened the 
ball of the Revolation with the shrill war>notes 
of the fife, and then retired from ^ anaa. He 
was not a soldier in the war, nos’ has bia life, 
passed in the quietude of rural pursuits, been 
distinguished except by the glorious acts which 
constitute the sum of the achievements of a 

GOOD CITIZEN. , • 

I left Lexington at about three o’clock, and 
arrived at Cambridge at half past four. Tt was 
a lovely autumnal afternoon. The trees and 
fields were still green, for the frost had not yet 
been busy with their foliage and blades. The 
road is Macadamized the whole distance { and 
so thickly is it lined'with houses, that the village ^ 
of East Lexington and Old 
Cambridge seem to embrace 
each other in cIom union. 

Cambridge is an old 
town, the first setfiement 
there having been planted 
in 1631, contemporaneou 
with that of Boston. It 
was the original intention 
of the settlers to make it 
the metropolis of Mas 
sachusett^ and Gov¬ 
ernor Winthrop com¬ 
menced the erection 
of his dwelling there.. 

It was called New 
Town, and in 1632 ' 
was palisaded. The 
Reverend Mr. Hook- * WAammroN’t 


nexLthe Psalms, in metre.* Old Cambridge 
(w5t Cambridge, or Metonomy, of the Roto» 
lution), the seat of the University, is three miles 
from West Boston Bridge, which connects Cam¬ 
bridge with Boston. Cambridgeport is about 
half way between Old Cambridge a^ the bridge, 
and East Cambridge occupies Lechmere’s Point, 
a promontory fortified durii^ the 
siege of Boston in 1775. 

Arrived at Old Cambridge, I part¬ 
ed company with the vehicle and 
driver Aat conveyed me from 
Concord to Lexington, and 
hither; and, as the day was 
fast declining, I hastened to 
sketch the head-quarters of 


edifice, 


stand 



WASHIUaTON’S HXAS-QirUirRBS AT CAMBBIDCE. 


er, one of the earliest , , , 

settlers of Connecticut, was the first minister in ; ing in the midst of shrubbery and stately elms, a 
Cambridge. In 1636, the General Court pro-; little distance from the street, once the highway 
vided for the erection of a public school in New from Harvard University to Walthm. At this 
Town, and appropriated two thousand dollars mansion, and at Winter Hill. Washington passed 
for that purpose. In 1638, the Reverend John most of his’Ume, after taking command of the 
Harvard, of Charlestown, endowed the school Continental army, until the evacuation of Bos- 
with about four thousand dollars. This en- ton in the following spring. Its present owner 
dowment enabled them to exalt the academy is Henkt Wadswouth LonGFELi.ow, Professor 
into a college, and it was called Harvard Uni- of Oriental languages in Harvard University, and * 
versity in honor of its principal benefactor. widely known in the world of literature as one of 
Cambridge'tas the distinction of being the the most gifted men of the age. It is a spot 
place where the first printing-press in America worthy of the residence of an American bard so 
was established. Its proprietor was named Day, endowed, for the associations which hallow it 
and the capital that purchased the materials are linked with the noblest themes that ever 
was furnished by the Rev. Mr. Glover. The awakened the inspiration of a chdd of song, 
first thing printed was the “Freeman’s Oath,’’ “When the hours of Dsy are number'd 

in 1636; the next was an almanac; and the And the voices of the Night 

_I_Wake the better Mul that slumber'd 

' ' To a holy, calm delight; 

aged ninety-two; and Dr. Preston, of BlUerica, aged Ere the evening lamps are lifted, 

ei^ty-eight The Honorable Edward Everett, among piiantoms grim and tall, 

olhera, made a speech on the ocoaaion, in which he veiy Shadows from the fitful fire-light 

happily reroarked, that “it pleased bis heart to seo those Dance upon the parlor wall," 

venerable men beside him; and he was veijr much 

pleaaed t» assist Mr. Joaathsn Harrington to put on bis then to the thoughtful dweller must come the 
top coat a few minutes ago. In doing so, be was ready spirit of the pinoe Mid hour to weave a gor- 

to say, with the eminent man of old, ‘Very pleasant art I ------- 

diontome, my brother Jonathan I'" | * Becords of Harvard College. ' 
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g«oi» tapestty, rich iriA piotores, iUiHta|tive 
of the heroic age of our yoang republic. My 
tjunyt was brief and busy, for the son whs rap* 
idly descending—*it even touched the forest tops 
before I finished the drawing—^but*the cordial 
reception and polite attdhtiona which I received 
from the proprietor, and his warm approval of, 
and expressed interest for the success of my 
labors,^occupy a space in memory like that of 
a long, bright summer day. 

This mansion stands upon the 
upper of two terraces, which are 
ascended each by five stone steps. 

At each front corner of the bouse 
is a lofty elm—mere saplings 
when Washington beheld tfacnn, 
but now stately and patriarchal 
in appearance. Other elms, with 
flowers and shrubbery, beautify 
the grounds around it; while with* 
in, iconoclastic innovation has not 
been allowed to enter with its 
mallet and trowel, to mar the 
work of the ancient builder, and 
to cover with the vulgar stucco 
of modem art the carved cornices 
and paneled wainscots that first enriched it. I 
might give a long list of eminent persons whose 
former presence in those spacious rooms adds 
interest to retrospection, but they are elsewhere 
identified with scenes more personal and im¬ 
portant. 1 can not refrain, however, from 
noticing the visit of one, who, though a dark 
child of Africa and a bond-woman, received 
the most polite attention from the commander- 
in-chief. This was PuiLuis, a slave of Mr. 
Wheatley, of Boston. She was brought from 
Africa when between seven and eight years 
old. She seemed to acquire knowledge intu¬ 
itively; became a poet of considerable merit, 
and corresponded with such eminent persons 
as the Countess of Huntingdon, Earl of Dart¬ 
mouth, Reverend George Whitefield, and others. 
Washington invited her to visit him at Cam¬ 
bridge, which she did a few daj's betore the Brit¬ 
ish evacuated Boston; her master among others, 
having left the city by permission, and retired, 
with his family, to Chelsea. She passed half an 
hour with the commander-in-chief, from whom 
and his ofiicers she received marked attention.* 

* Phillis wrote a letter to General Washington in Octo¬ 
ber, 1775, in which she inclosed a poem eulogistic of his 
character. In February following the general answered 
it I give a copy of his letter, in illustration of the excel¬ 
lence of the mind and heart of that great man, always 
oo khid and courteoua to the most humble, even when 
pressed with arduous public duties. 

“ Cambridge, February 88,1776. 

“ Miss Phillis— Your favor of Uie 86th of October did 
not reach my hands till the middle of December. ^Ime 
emongh, you will say, to have given an answer ere this. 
Granted. But a variety of important occurrences, con* 
tinually interposing to distract the mind and withdraw 
die ^tention, 1 hope will apologize for the delay, end 
plead my exense for the seeming bat not real neglect I 
thank you most sinocrely for your polite notice of me in 
the elegant lines you inclosed; and however undeserving 
fmay be of such encomium and panegyric, the style and 


ras 

A ftw rods above the residence of Frofessop 
Longfellow is the house in which the Brune- 
wiok general, the Baron Riedesel, and his fom - 
ily were quartered, during the stay of foe cap¬ 
tive army of Bnrgoyne in the vicinity of Boston. 
I was not aware when I visited Cambridge,! 
that the old mansion was still in existence; 
but, through the kindness of Mr. Longfellow, 1 
am able to present the features of its southern 


THZ MKDSSnL HOUSE, CAUBMOOB.* 

front, wi^ a description. In style it is very 
much like that of Washington’s head-quarters, 
and foe general appearance of foe grounds 
around is similar. It is shaded by noble linden- 
trees, and adorned with shrubbery,. presenting 
to the eye all foe attractions noticed by the 
Baroness of Riedesel in her charming letters, t 

manner eridbit a striking proof of your poetical talenta; 
in honor of which, and oa a tribute justly due to you, J 
would have published the poem, had I not been appre¬ 
hensive that, while I only meant to give the world tidt 
new instance of your geuius, I ndgfat have incurred the 
imputation of vSnity. This, and nothing else, determined 
me not to give it a place in the public prints. If you 
should ever come to Cambridge, or near head-quartera I 
shall be happy to see a person so favored by the Muses, 
and to whom nature has been so libersl and beneficent in 
her dispenaatlono. I son, with great respect, your obedi¬ 
ent, humble servant, Gso. WASBiMaTOR.'* 

* This la firom a penial sketch by Mr. Longfellow. 1 
am also indebted to him for the fac-simile of the auto¬ 
graph of the Bareness of Riedesel. It will be perceived 
that the i is placed before the e in spelling the name. It 
is generally ipvcn with the e first, which is according to 
the orthography in Bnrguyne’s State qf the Expeditien, 
iuc^ wherein I aupposed it was spelled correctiy. This 
autograph riiowa it to be erroneous. 

f She thus writes respecting her removal from a peas- 
anfa house on Winter Hill to Cambridge, and her resi¬ 
dence there: 

"We passed three weeks in this place, and were then 
transferred to Cambridgu, where we were lodged in one 
of tho best houses of the place, which belonged to Royal- 
isto. Seven families, who were connected by relation¬ 
ship, or lived in great intimacy, bad here farms, gardens^ 
and splendid mansions, and not far off, orchards, and dm 
buildings were at a quarter of a mile distant from each 
other. The owners bad been In the habit of aasombUiig 
every afternoon in one or anotbcT of these booses, and 
of diverting themselves witii mnslc or dancing, and lived 
in afiSucnce, in good humor, and without care, until Oda 
unfortunate war at once diapersed them, and transfomaed 
oU theb- houses into solitary abodes, except two, thepro- 
priotors of which were also soon obliged to make tiiatr 
escape. 
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Upon a window-pane on the north side of the 
honse may be seen the undoubted autograph of 
that aecoinplished’woman, inscribed with a dia¬ 
mond point. It is an in¬ 
teresting memento, and n) ( 

^ preserved with great 1 ] 

care. The amiexed is ^ ^ ( 
a fac-simile of it. '' 

> During the first moments of the 

soft evening twilight I sketched the 
“ Washington elm,” one of the 
ancient anakim of the primeval 
forest, older, proba)>ly, by 
a half century or more, 
than the welcome of Sam- 
oset to the white settlers. 
It stands upon Washing- 
ton-street, near the west¬ 
erly comer of the 
Common, and is dis¬ 
tinguished by the 
circumstance that, 
beneath its broad 
shadow, General 
Washington first 
drew his sword 
as cojpmander- 
in-chief of the 
Continental ar¬ 
my, on the 3d 
of July; 1775. 
Thin lines of 
clouds, glow¬ 



ing in file light of the setting sun like bars of 
golo, streaked the western s^, and so prolong¬ 
ed the twilight by reflection, that I had ample 
time to finish my drawing before the night 
shadows dimmed the paper. 

Early on the followiiig morning I procured a 
chaise to visit Charlestown a^ Dorchester 
Heights. I rode first to the former place, and 
climbed to the summit of the great obel^k that 
stands upon the site of the redoubt upon Breed’s 
Hill. As I ascended the steps which lead from 
the street to the smooth gravel-walks upon the 
eminence whereon the “Bunker Hill Monu¬ 
ment” stands, I experienced a feeling of dis¬ 
appointment and regret, not easily to be ex¬ 
pressed. Before me was the great memento, 
huge and grand—all that patriotic reverence 
could wish—^but the ditch scooped out by Pres¬ 
cott’s toilers on that starry night in June, and 
the mounds that were upheaved to protect them 
from the shots of the astonished Britons, were 
effaced, and no more vestiges remain of the 
handiwork of those in whose honor and to 
whose memory this obelisk was raised, than of 
Roman conquests in the shadow of Trajan’s 
column—of the naval battles of Nelson around 
his monument in Trafalgar-square, or of French 
victories in the Place Vendome. The fosse and 
the breast-werks were all quite prominent when 
the foundation-stone of the monument was laid, 
and a little care, directed by good taste, might 
have preserved them in their interesting state 
of half ruin until the passage of the present cen¬ 
tury, or, at least, until the sublime centenary 
of the battle should be celebrated. Could the 
visitor look upon the 
works of the patriots 
themselves, associatibns 
a hundred-fold more inte¬ 
resting would crowd 
the mind, for won¬ 
derfully sugges- 
jC,, live of thought 


BDNXES BILL MOKimaNT.* 


“ On the 3d of June, 1778,1 gave a ball and aupper, in 
celebration of mj^uaband’a birthday. I had invited all 
our generals and offleera and Mr. and Mrs. Carter. Gen¬ 
eral Burgoync sent ns an apology, after he had made us 
wait for him till eight o’clock. He had always eome 
excuse for not visiting us, until he was about departing 
tor Bngland, when he came and made me many apulo- 
glea, to which I made no other reply th^ that I should ho 
extremely sorry if he had put himself to any inoonven- 
tence for our sake. The dance lasted long, and we had 
an excellent supper, to which more than eighty persons 
sat down. Our yard and garden were illuminated. The 
king's birth-day falling on the next day, it was resolved 
thst the company ahould not separate before his Majes¬ 
ty’s health was drank; which was done, with feelings of 
the Uvclleat attachment to his person and interests. Nev¬ 
er, I believe, was ‘God Save the King’ sung with more 
enthasiaam, or with feelings more sincere. Our two 
eldest girls were brought into the room to see the illn- 
mlnation. WewereaUdecpIy moved, and proud to have 
the courage to display sue b sentiments in the midst of 


I our enemies. Even Mr. Carter could not forlicar portici- 
i pating in our enthusiasm." Mr. Carter was the aun-in-law 
I of General Schuyler. Bcroembcring the kindness which 
she had received from that gentleman while in Albany, 
the baroness sought out Mr. and Mrs. Carter (who were 
living in Boston}, on her arrival at Cambridge. “Mrs. 
Carter," she says, “resembled her parents in mildness 
and goodness of heart, but her husband waa revengeful 
and false." The patriotic zeal of Mr. Carter had given 
rise to foolish stories respecting him. “ They seemed to 
feel much friendship for us,” says Madame De Rledesel j 
“though, at the same time, this wicked Mr. Carter, in 
consequence of General Howe’s haring burned several 
villages and small towns, suggested to his countrymen to 
cut off oiir generals' heads, to pickle them, and to pnt 
them in small barrels, and, as often aa the Enfdish should 
again bum a village, to send them one of these barrels; 
but that cruelty was not adopted.’’—Iisttcrs and Msmofrt 
relating to Ike Jfar of American Independence, by Madame 
De RiedeseL 

* This monument stands in the eentre of the grounds* 
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are the slightest relies of the past when (inked 
with noble deeds. ’ A soft green sward, as even 
as the rind of a fair apple, and cut by eight 
straight gravel-walks, diverging from the mon¬ 
ument, is substituted Iff art for the venerated 
irregularities made by the old mattock and 
spade. The spot is beautiful to the oye un¬ 
trained by appreciating affection for hallowed 
things; nevertheless, there is palpable desecra¬ 
tion that may hardly be forgiven. 

included within ttio braastworks of the old mdoubt on 
Breed's HllL. Its sides are precisely parallel with those 
of the redoubt It is built of Quincy granite, and is two 
hundred and twentyH>nc feet In height The foundation 
is composed of six courses of stone, and extends twelve 
feet below the surface of the ground and base of the 
shaft The four sides of the foundation extend about fifty 
feet horizontally. There ore in tho whole pile ninety 
courses of stone, six of them below the surface of the 
ground, and eighty-four above. The foundudon is laid 
in lime mortar; the otiior parts of the structure in lime 
mortar mixed with cinders, iron filings, and ‘Springfield 
hydraulic cement The base of the obelisk is ^irty feet 
square; at the spring of the apex, fiflecn ibet. Inside of 
the shaft is a round, hollow cone, the outside diameter of 
which, at the bottom, is ten feet, ond^at die top, six feet. 
Around this inner shaft winds n spiral flight of stone 
steps, two hundred and ninety-five in number. In both i 
the cone and shaft are numerous little apertures for the 
purposes of ventilation and light. The observatory or 
chamber at the top of the monument is seventeen feet in 
height and eleven feet in diameter. It has four windows, 
one on each side, which are provided with iron shutters. 
Tim cap-piece of die apex is a single stohe, three diet six 
Inches in diicktiess and four leet square at its base. It 
weighs two and a hall tons. 

Almost fifty years bad elapsed from the time of the bat¬ 
tle Ixiforc a movement was made to cnx't a cummemor- 
sdve monument on Breed’s Hill. An nssoeiation for the 
purpose was founded in 1834 ; and to give celut to the 
trynsBctinn, and to excite rntliusiasni in favor of the 
work, General I.a Fayette, then “tho nation's guest," 
was invited to lay the corner-stone. Accordingly, on the 
nth of June, 1835, the tiftieth anniversary of the batde, 
that revered patriot performed the interesting ceremony, 
and the Honorable Daniel Webster pronounced an ora¬ 
tion on die occasion, in the midst ot an immense con¬ 
course of pixiple. Forty survivors of th’* battle were 
present; and on no occasion did La Fayette meet so 
many of his fellow-soldiers in our Revofution as at that 
time. Tho plan of the monument was not then decided 
upon; but one by Solomon Willard, of Boston, having 
been approved, the present structure was commenced, 
in 1837, by James Savage, of tho same city. In die 
course of a little more than a year, the work was sus- 
{lended on account of a want of funds, about fifty-six 
thousand dollars having then been collected and expend¬ 
ed. The work was resumed in 1834. and again suspend¬ 
ed, within a year, fur the same cause, about twenty 
thousand dollars more having inaai expended. lu 1840, 
the ladies moved in the matter. A fair was announced 
to bo held in Boston, and every female in the United 
States was invited to contribute some production of her 
own hands to tho exhibition. The fair was held at Fan- 
euil Hall in September, 1840. The proceeds amounted 
to sufficient, in connection with some private donations, 
to complete the structure, and within a few weeks sub¬ 
sequently, a contract was made with Mr. Savage to finish 
it for forty-tiircc thousand dollars. The last stone of the 
•pox was raised at about six o’clock on the morning of 
Ihe 23d of July, 1842. Edward Carnes, Jr., of Charles¬ 
town, accompanied its ascent, waving the American flag 
•• ho wont up, while tho interesting event was sunounc- 
ed to the suirqpnding country by tho roar of cannon. 
Do the 17th of June, 1843, the monument was dedicated, 


The view from the top ofrthe monument, for 
extent, variety, and beauty, js certainly one of 
the finest in the world. A “ York shilling” is 
charged for the privilege of ascending the mon¬ 
ument. The view from its summit is “ a shil¬ 
ling show” worth a thousand miles of travel id 
see. Boston, its harbor, and the beautiful coun¬ 
try around, mottled with villages, are spread out 
like a vast painting, and on every side the eye, 
may rest upon localities of great historical in¬ 
terest, Cambridge, Roxbury, Chelsea, Quincy, 
Medford, Marblehead, Dorchester, and other 
places, where 

** The old Continentals, 

In fheir rd^ged regimentals, 

Falter’d not," 

and the numerous sites of small fortifications 
which tho student of history can readily call to 
mind. In the far distance, on the northufest, 
rise the higher peaks of the White Mountaias 
of New Hampshire; and on the northeast, the 
peninsula of Nahant, and the more remote Cape 
Anne may be seen. Wonders which present 
science and enterprise arc developing and form¬ 
ing are there exhibited in profusion. At one 
glance from this lofty ob-servatory may be seen 
seven railroads,^ and many other avenues con¬ 
necting tho city with the country; and ships 
from almost every region of tho globe dot the 
waters of the harbor. Could a tenant of the old 
grave-yard on Copp’s Hill, who lived a hundred 
years ago, when the village upon Tri^ountain 
was fitting out its little armed flotillas against 
the French in Acadia, or sending forth its few 
vessels of trade along the neighboring coasts, or 
occasionally to cross the Atlantic, come forth 
and stand beside us a moment, what a new and 
wonderful w’^rld w’ould be presented to his vision 1 
A hundred years ago! 

“ Who peopled all the city streets 
A hundred years ago? 

Who fill'd the church with faces mock 
A hundred years ago ?" 


cm which ocrasion the Honorable Daniel Webster was 
again the orator, and vast was the audience of citizens sad 
military assembled there. The President of the United 
Btates (Mr. Tyler), cmd bis whole cabinet, were pres¬ 
ent. 

In tho top of the monument are two ranuons, named, 
respectively, “Hancockand “Adams,” which formerly 
belonged to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com¬ 
pany. Tho “ Adams ” was burst by them in firing a salute. 
The following is the inscription upon the two guns: 

“SACRED TO LIBERTY. • 

" This is one of four raniious which constituted the 
whole train of field artillery posscissed by the British colo¬ 
nies of North America at the commcncGmcnt of tho war, 
on tho 19tb of April, 1775. This cannon and its fellow, 
belonging to a number of citizens of Boston, wero used 
in many engagements during the war. The other two, 
the property of the government of Maasachusetts, were 
taken by the enemy. 

“ By order of the United States in Congress assembled. 
May 19th, 1788.’’ 

* When I visited Boston, in 1648, it was estimated that 
two hundred and thirty trains of cars went daily over the 
roads to and firom Boston, and that more than nx mUUons 
of passengers were conveyed in them during the preced- 
ing year. 
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They were men wise in their generation, bnt 
ignorant in praoticd knowledge when oompured 
with the present, 'in their wildest dreams, m- 
cited by tales of wonder that spiced the literatnre 
of their times, they never fancied any thing half 
se wonderful as our mighty dray-horse, 

■* 'Ihe black steam-engiiie I steed of iron power— 

The wond’rous steed of the Aretden tale, 

Laoch’d on its course by pressure of a touch— 

The wur-horse of the Bible, with its neck 
Grim, clothed with thunder, swalluwiag the way 
In fierceness of its speed, and shouting out, 

‘ Ha I ha I’* A little water, and a grasp 
Of wood, sufficient for its nerves of st^. 

Shooting away, ‘Ha! ha I' it shouts, as on 
It gallops, dragging in its titeleaa path 
Its load of fire.” 

I lingered in the nbatnber of tbe Bunker Hill 
inonnment os long as time would allow, and 
descending, rode back to the city, crossed to 
South Boston, and rambled for an hour among 
the remains of the fortifications upon the heights 
of the peninsula of Dorchester. The present 
prominent remains of fortifications are those of 
intrenchments oast up during the war of 1812, 
and have no other oonnection with our subject 
than the circumstance that they occupy the site 
of tbe wcNrks constructed there by order of 
Washington. These were greatly reduced in 
altitude when the engineers began the erection 
of the forts now in ruins, which are properly 
preserved with a great deal of care. They oc¬ 
cupy the sdmmits of two hills, which command 

Boston Neck on the 
left, the city of Bos¬ 
ton in front, and the 
harbor on the right. 
Southeast from the 
heights, pleasantly si¬ 
tuated among gentle 
hills, is the village of 
Dorchester, .so called 
in memory of a place 
inEngland of the same 
name, whence many 
of its earliest settlers 
came. The stirring 
eventswhich rendered 
Dorchester Heights 
famous are universal¬ 
ly known. 

I returned to Boston 
at about one o’clock, 
and passed the re¬ 
mainder of tbe day in 
visiting places of in¬ 
terest within tbe city 
—^the old South meet¬ 
ing-house, Fanncil 
Hall, the Province 
House, and the Han¬ 
cock House. 1 am indebted to John Hancock, 
Esq., nephew of the patriot, and present pro- 


* Job, zxxix. 24, 2S. 

t This is a picture of Chantrey’s stntue, which it made 
of ItaliHn marble, and cost fifteen thousand doUart. 


prietqr and occupant of die ‘^Haraiook House,” 
on Bmcon-street, for polite attentions while visit¬ 
ing his interesting mansion, and fbr information 
oonoeniing matters that bave passed under the 
eye of his experience of threescore years. He 
has many mementoes of his eminent kinsman, and 
among them a beautifully-executed miniature of 
him, painted in London, in 1761, while he was 
there at the coronation of George IH. 

Near Mr. Hancock’s residenoe is the State 
House, a noble struoture upon Beacon Hill, the 
corner-stone of which was laid in 1795, by 
Governor Samuel Adams, assisted by Paul Re¬ 
vere, master of the Masonic grand lodge. There 
1 sketched the annexed picture of the colossal 
statue of Washington, by-Cbantrey, which stands 
in tlie open centre of the first story; also the 
group of trophies from Bennington, that hang over 
tbe door of the Senate chamber. Under these 
trophies, in a gilt frame, is a copy of the reply of 
the Massachusetts Assembly to General Stark’s 
letter, that accompanied the presentation of the 
trophies. It was written fifty years ago. 

After enjoying tbe view from the top of the 
State House a ithile, 1 walked to Copp’s Hill, 
a little east of Charlestown Bridge, at the north 
end of the town, where I tarried until sunset in 
the ancient burying-ground. The earliest name 
of this eminence was Snow Hill. It was subse¬ 
quently named after its owner, William Copp.* 
It came into the possession of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company by mortgage; and 
when, in 1775, they were forbidden by Gage to 
parade on the Common, they went to this, their 
own ground, and drilled in defiance of his threats. 
Tbe fort, or battery, that was built there by the 
British, just before the battle of Bunker Hi|l, 
stood near its southeast brow, adjoining the 
burying-ground. The remains of many eminent 
men repose in that little cemetery. Close by 
the entrance is the vault of the Mather family. 



UATUEa’S VAULT. 

It is covered by a plain, oblong structure of 
briok, three foot high and about six feet long, 
upon which is laid a heavy brown stone slab, 
with a tablet of slate, bearing the names of the 
principal tenants below.f 


* On eomo old maps of Boston it is called Corpse UiU, 
the nano supposed to have been derived from tbe ciroutn- 
stance of a burying-ground being there. 

t The following is tho inscription upon the slate tablet: 
“The Beverend Doctors Increase, Cotton, and Samuel' 
Mather were interred in toil vault 

Incbkase died August 27,1723, JE. 84. 

COTTOH “ Fob. 13,17‘J7, 6S. 

Sakuel “ Jan. 27,1785, “ 7». 



PATE DAYS AND OTHER POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


n JnTthi jprr»cU.j^ ^ ^ "^L 

in the rooms of the ^ P>fi Uxa^ 

Masaacfansetts Historical Sooiety, > *■ 


Masaacfansetts Historical Society, > o, 
where every faoiUty wu aflbrded me ,^jr t t^rJt ->j 

byMr. Fdt,tbelibrari&n,forexamin- 
ing the assLblage of tWngs ourioos /> I'X W 
collected there.* The printed books Awv- • 

andmanuseript8,<«li^gprincipallyto a • 

“.i TTlaHi^- ; 

erous, rare, and HAnaca'a wsmiro. 

raloable. 

There b also ciety, and hb kind attentions, greatly facilitated 
ariohdeposito- my search among the six thousand articles for 
ry of the anto> things curious connected with my subject and 
graphs of the made my brief vbit far more profitable to myself 
Pilgrim fathers than it would otherwise have been. Among the 
and their imme* relics preserved are the chair that belonged to 
dbte descend- Governor Carver; the sword of Miles Standish; 
anb. There the huge key of Port Royal gate; a samp-pan, 
are no less than that belonged to Metaoomet, or King Philip; and 
twenty-five the sword reputed to have been used by Captain 
, , large folio vol- Church when he cut oiTthat unfortunate sachem’s 

sFKAKEn s DEBKj^D wiNTuaop s gf valuB- head. The dbh is about twelve inohes in dia- 

ble manuscript meter, wrought out of an elm knot with great 
letters and other documents; besides which are .skill. The sword is very nide, and was donbt- 
six thick quarto manu- less made by a blacksmith of the colony. The 
script volumes—acorn- handle is a roughly-wrought piece of ash, and 
' _ . ' ^ mentary on the Holy the guard is made of a wrought-iron plate. 


HAVHxa's wamiro. 



SFKAKEn’S DESK AND WINTUSOF'S 
CHAia. 


FATE 


PHII.IP'S SABIP-PAN. 


DAYS AND OTHER 
SUPERSTITIONS. 


POPULAR 


I T is a diiTicult puzzle to reconcile the exist¬ 
ence of certain superstitions that continue to 


Scriptures—in the hand-- 

writing of Cotton Ma- IFrom Dickens’s Household Wo^.] 

^****^*^^^^^ fate DAYS AND OTHER POPULAR 

^rttph letteroi tliAt sin* cTTm^’DCT'TnPTf^ivru 

FH.MF’SSAMP.PAN. man thc unncxed . . SUPERSTITIONS. 

fac-simile of his writing and signature is given. TT is a diilicult puzzle to reconcile the exist- 
Among the portraits in the cabinet ence of certain superstitions that continue to 
of the society are tho.so of Governor have wide influence with the enlightenment of the 

f H Winslow, supposed to have been nineteenth dentury. When we have read glow- 

I I paintwl by Vandyke, Increase Ma- ing paragraphs about the wonderful progress 

ther, and Peter Faneuil, the founder accomplished by the present generation; when 

of Faneuil Hail. have regarded the giant machinery in oper- 

I had the pleasure of meeting, ation for the culture of the people—moved, in 

I at the rooms of the society, that in- great part, by the collective power of individual 

I dcfatigable antiqutwy, Dr. Webb, charity; when we have examined the stnpen- 

I widely known ns the American dous results of human genius and ingenuity 

I correspondent of the “ Danish So- which are now laid bare to the lowliest in the 

■ ciety of Northern Antiquarians” at realm; we turn back, it must be confessed, 

I Copenhagen. Ho was sitting in with a mournful despondency, to mark the de- 

I the chair that once bolonge«l to basing influence of the old superstitions which 

I Governor Winthrop, writing upon have survived to the present time. 

■ the desk of the speaker of the Col- The superstitions of the ancients formed part 

9 onial Assembly of Massaohusetts, of their religion. They consulted oracles as 

■ around which the warm debates now men pray. The stars were the arbiters 

m were carried on concerning Amer- cf their fortunes. Natural phenomena, as light- 

ican liberty, from the time when cing and hurricanes, were, to them, awful ex- 

\\ James Otis denounced the Writs of pressions of the anger ol their particular deities. 

Assistance, until Governor Gage They had their dies atri and dies alhi; the 

cHUBCH’s adjourned the Assembly to Salem, former were marked down in their calendars 

swoBD. Hallowed by such as- with a black character to denote ill-luck, and 

sooiations, the desk is an interesting relic. Dr. the latter Vr’cre painted in white characters to 
Webb’s-familiarity with the collections of the so- signify bright and propitious days. They fol- 
■-lowed the finger posts of their teachers. Faith 


CHUBCH’s adjourned the Assembly to Salem, 
SWOBD. 1774. Hallowed by such as¬ 
sociations, the desk is an interesting relic. Dr. 
Webb’s-familiarity with the collections of the so- 


• This society wbb incorporated In February, 1794. The 

avowed object of its organization Is to collect, preserve, industry and Ingenuity from the beginning of its settle- 
and communicate materials for a complete history of this moiit. Between twenty and thirty octavo volumes of its 
' eonntry, and an account of all valuable eflbrts of human "Coltochons” have been published. 
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pwe dig^ to tenete of the star-gazer and 

The priests of tid taagbt their disoiples to 
regard six partioalar'days in the year as days 
fraught with anusual danger to mankind. Men 
trere enjaiiied not to let blood on these blaok 
days, nor to imbibe any liquid. It was devout¬ 
ly believed that be who ate goose on one of 
thosa blaok days would surely die within forty 
more; and tiiat any little stranger who made 
his appearanoe on one of the dies atri would 
surely die a sinful and violent death. Mon 
were farther enjoined to let blood from the 
right arm on the seventh or fourteenth of March; 
from the left arm on tho eleventh of April; and 
from either arm on the third or sixth of May, that 
they might avoid pestilential diseases. These 
barbaric observances, when brought before 
people in illustration of the. mental darkness of 
the ancients, are considered at once to bo proof 
positive of their abject condition. We there¬ 
upon congratulated ourselves upon living in the 
nineteenth century; when such foolish super¬ 
stitions are laughed at; and perhaps our vanity 
is not a little flattered by the contrast which 
presents itself, between our own highly culti¬ 
vated condition, and the wretched statp of our 
ancestors. 

Yet Mrs. Flimmins will not undertake a sea- 
voyage on a Friday; nor would she on any 
account allow her daughter Mary to be mar¬ 
ried on tbo.^ day of the week. She has great 
pity for the poor Red Indians who will not do 
certain things while the moon presents a cer¬ 
tain appearance, and who attach all kinds of 
powers to poor dumb brutes; yet if her oat 
purrs more than usual, she accepts the warn¬ 
ing, and abandons the trip she had promised 
herself on the morrow. 

Miss Nippers subscribes largely to the fund 
for eradicating superstitions from the minds of 
the wretched inhabitants of Kamschatka; and 
while she is calculating the advantages to bo 
derived from a mission to the South Sea Islands, 
to do away with the fearful superstitious rever¬ 
ence in which these poor dear islanders hold 
their native flea: a coal pops from her Are, 
and she at once augurs from its shape an abund¬ 
ance of money, that will enable her to set her 
pious undertak^g in operation; but on no ac¬ 
count will she commence collecting subscriptions 
for the anti-drinking-slave-grown-sugar-in-tea 
society, because she has always remarked that 
Monday is her unlucky day. On a Monday her 
poodle died, and on a Monday she caught that 
severe cold at Brighton, from the eflects of 
which she is afraid she will never recover. 

Mrs. Carmine is a very strong-minded woman. 
Her unlucky day is Wednesday. On a Wednes¬ 
day she first caught that flush which she has 
never been able to chase from her cheeks, and 
on one of these fatal days her Maria took the 
scarlet fever. Therefore, she will not go to a 
pic-nic on a Wednesday, because she feels con¬ 
vinced that the day will turn out wet, or that 
the wheel will oome ofl* the carriage. Yet the 


otfaer^moming, when a gipsy was caught toll¬ 
ing iiM eldest daughter her fortnae, Mrs. ’Car¬ 
mine very properly reproached the first-^bmii 
for her weakn^ in giving any heed to the 
silly mumUings of flie old woman. Mih. Car¬ 
mine is considered to be.'a woman of unoommon 
acuteness. She attaefaes no importanee whatr 
ever to the star undmr vriiioh a child is bom- 
does not think there ie a pie to ehoose between 
Jujnter and Neptune; she has a positive' 
contempt for ghosts; but she believes in noth¬ 
ing that is begun, continued, or ended on a 
Wednesday. 

Miss Crumple, on the oontraiy, has seen 
many ghosts, in fact, is by this time quite inti¬ 
mate with one or two of the mysterious brother¬ 
hood ; but at the same tune she is at a loss to 
understand how any woman in her senses, can 
believe Thursday to be a more fortunate day 
than Wednesday, or why Monday is to be black¬ 
balled from the Mrs. Jones’s calendar. She can 
state on her oath, that the ghost of her old 
schoolfellow, Eliza Artichoke, appeared at her 
bed.side on a certain night, and she distinctly 
saw the mole «>n its left cheek, which poor 
Eliza, daring her brief career, had vainly en¬ 
deavored to eradicate, with all sorts of poison¬ 
ous things. The ghost, moreover, lis|T<!d—so 
did Eliza! This was all clear enough to Miss 
Crumple, and she considered it a personal insult 
for any body to suggest that her vivid appari¬ 
tions existed only in her over-wrought imagina¬ 
tion. She had an afi'cction for her ghostiy 
visitors, and would not hear a word to their 
disparagement. 

The unearthly warnings which Mrs. Piptoss 
bad received had well-nigh spoiled all her fur¬ 
niture. When a relative dies, the fact is nbt 
announced to her in the commonplace form of 
a letter; no, an invisible sledge-hammer falls 
upon her Broad wood, an invisible power upsets 
her loo-table, all the doors of her house unani¬ 
mously blow open, or a coflin flies out of the 
fire into her lap. 

Mrs. Grumple, who is a very economical 
housewife, looks forward to the day when the 
moon re-appears, on which occasion she turns 
her money, taking care not to look at the pale 
lady through glass. This observance, she de¬ 
voutly believes, will bring her good fortune. 
When Miss Caroline has a knot in her lace, she 
looks for a present; and when Miss Amelia 
snuffs the candlo out, it is her faith that the 
act defers her marriage a twelvemonth. Any 
young lady who dreams the same dream two 
consecutive Fridays, will tell you that her 
visions will “come true.” 

Yet these are exactly the ladies, who most 
deplore the “gross state of superstition” in 
which many “ benighted savages” live, and 
willingly subscribe their money for its eradica¬ 
tion. The superstition so generally connected^ 
with Friday, may easily be traced to its source. 
It undoubt^ly and confessedly has its origin in 
scriptural history: it is tho day on which the 
Saviour suffered. The superstition is the more* 
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revolting from this oiroomstance; and^it u 
painfal to find that it exiata among persona of 
edncation. There is no branch of the public 
service, for instance, in which so much sound 
mathematical knowledge is to be fonnd, as in 
the Navy., Yet who arb more superstitious than 
sailors, from the admiral down to the cabin boy? 
Friday fatality is still strong among them. Some 
years ago, in order to lessen this folly, it was 
determined that a ship should be laid down on 
a Friday, and launched on a Friday; that she 
should be called “ Friday,'* and that she should 
commence her first voyage on a Friday. After 
much difficulty a captain was found who owned 
to the name of Friday; and after a great deal 
more difficulty men were obtained, so little 
superstitious, as to form a crew. Unhappily, 
this experiment had the effect of confirming the 
superstition it was meant to abolish. The 
“Friday” was lost—was never, in fact, heard 
of from the day she set sail. 

Day-fatality, os Miss Nippers interprets it, is 
simply the expression of an undisciplined and 
extremely weak mind; for, if any ^terson will 
stoop to rea.son with her on •her aversion to 
Mondays, ho may ask her whether the death 
of the {mxkIIc, or the catching of her cold, are 
the two greatest calamities of her life; and, if 
so, whether it is her opinion that Monday is set 
apart, in the scheme of Nature, so far as it con¬ 
cerns her, in a black character. Whether for 
her insignificant self there is a special day ac¬ 
cursed ! Mrs. Carmine is such a strong-minded 
woman, that we approach her with no small 
degree of trepidation. Wednesday is her dies 
ater, because, in the first place, on a Wednesday 
she imprudently exposed herself, and i.s suffering 
ifom the consequences; and, in the second place, 
on a Wednesday her Maria took the scarlet fever. 
So she has marked Wednesday down in her 
calendar with a black character; yet her con¬ 
tempt for stars and ghosts is prodigious. Now 
there is a consideration to be extended to the 
friends of ghosts, which Day-fatalists can not 
claim. Whether or not deccaso*d friends take 
a more airy and flimsy form, and adopt the in¬ 
variable costume of a sheet to visit the objects 
of their earthly affections, is a question which 
the shrewdest thinkers and the profoundest lo¬ 
gicians have debated very keenly, but without 
ever arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. 

The strongest argument against the positive 
existence of ghosts, is, that they appear only to 
people of a certain temperament, and under cer¬ 
tain exciting circumstances. The obtuse, mat¬ 
ter-of-fact man, never sees a ghost; and we 
may take it as a natural law, that none of these 
airy visitants ever appeared to an attorney. But 
the attorney, Mr. Fee Simple, w’o are assured, 
holds Saturday to be an unlucky day. It was 
on a Saturday that his extortionate bill in poor 
Mr. G.’s case, was out down by the taxing 
* master; and it was on a Saturday that a cer¬ 
tain heavy bill was duly honored, upon which 
he had hoped to reap a large sum in the shape 
'of cosu. Therefore Mr. Fee Simple believes 


diat the destinies have put a j)lack mark against 
Saturday, so far as he is concerned. 

The Jew who thought thtfl the thunder-storm 
was the consequence of his having eaten a slice 
of bacon, did not present a more ludicrous pic¬ 
ture, than Mr. Fee Simple presents with h» 
condemned Saturday. 

We have an esteem for ghost-inspectors, 
which it is utterly impossible to extend to JDay- 
fatalists. Mrs. Piptoss, too, may be pitied; bn^ 
Mog, taming her money when the moon makes' 
her re-appearance, is an object of ridicule. We 
shall ^either be astonished, nor express condol¬ 
ence, if the present, which Miss Caroline anti¬ 
cipates from the knot in her lace, be not forth¬ 
coming; and as for Miss Amelia, who faa.« 
extinguished the candle, and to the best of her 
belief lost her husband for a twelvemonth, wc 
can only wish for her, that when she is married, 
her lord and master will shake her faith in the 
prophetic power of snuffers. But of all the 
superstitions that have survived to the present 
time, and are to be found in force among people 
of education and a thoughtful habit, Day-fatalism 
is the most general, as it is the most unfounded 
and preposterous. It is a superstition, however, 
in whicl^ many great and powerful thinkers have 
shared, and by which they have been guided; il 
owes much of its present influence to this fact; 
but reason, Christianity, and all we have com¬ 
prehended of the great scheme of which we form 
part, alike tend to demonstrate its alAnrdity, and 
utter want of all foundation. 


"BATTLE WITH LIFE!" 

B ear thee up bravely, 
Strong heart and true' 
MiSJt thy woes gravely, 

Strive with them too! 

Let them not win fiom tlieo 
Tear of regret. 

Such were a sin from thee, 
Hope for good yet I 

Rouse thee from drooping. 
Care-laden soul; 

Mournfully stooping 
'Neath griefs control! 

Par o’er the gloom that lies, 
Shrouding the earth. 

Light from eternal skies 
Shows us thy worth. 

Nerve thee yet stronger. 
Resolute mind I 
Let care no longer 
Heavily bind. 

Rise on thy eagle wings 
Gloriously free I 
Till from material things 
Pure tbou shalt be! 

Boar ye up bravely. 

Soul and mind too! 

Droop not so gravely. 

Bold heart and true! 

Clear rays of streaming light 
Shine through the gloom, 
God’s love is beaming bright 
E’en round the tomb I 
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MADAME ROLAND. 


TRIAL AND EXECHTION OF MADAME 
ROLAND. 

BY REV. .lOIIN S. C. ABBOTT.* 

T he Girondists were led from their dungeons 
in the Conciergorie to their execution on 
the 31st of October, 1793. Upon that very 
day Madartie Roland was conveyed from the 
prison of St. Pelagic to the same gloomy cells 
vacated by the death of her friends. She was 
cast into a bare and miserable dungeon, in that 
subterranean receptacle of woe, where there 
was not even a bed. Another prisoner, moved 
with compassion, drew his own pallet into her 
cell, that she might not be compelled to throw 
herself for repose upon the cold, wet stones. 
The chill air of winter had now come, and yet 
no covering was allowed her. Through the 
long night she shivered with the cold. 

The prison of the Conciergorie consists of a 
eeriea of dark and damp subterranean vaults, 
situated beneath the floor of the Palace of 
Justice. Imagination can conceive of nothing 
more dismal than these sombre caverns, with 
long and win^g galleries opening into cells as 
dark as the tomb. You descend by a flight of 
massive stone steps into this sepulchral abode, 
and, passing through double doors, whose iron 
strength time has deformed but not weakened, 
you enter upon the vast labyrinthine prison, 
where the imagination wanders affrighted 
through intricate mazes of halls, and arches, 
and vaults, and dungeons, rendered only more 
appalling by the dim light which struggles 
through those grated orifices which pierced the 
massive walls. The Seine flows by upon one 
aide, separated only by the high way of the 
quays. The bed of the Seine is above the floor 
of the prison. The surrounding earth was con- 


* From Abbott's “JHIstoiy of Madame Roland,” soon 
to be iHued from the from of Btrper it Brothers. 


sequ^tly saturated with water, and the oozing 
mokture diflused over the walls and the floors 
the humidity of the sepulohre. The plash of 
the river; the rumbling of carts upon the pave* 
ments ovei^ead; the heavy tramp of countless 
footfalls, as the multitude poured into and out 
of the halls of justice, mingled with the moan¬ 
ing of the prisoners in those solitary cells. 
There were one or two narrow courts scattered 
in this vast structure, where the prisoners could 
look up the precipitous walls, as of a well, 
towering high aboye them, and see a few square 
yards of sky. 'The gigantic quadrangular 
tower, reared above these firm foundations, was 
formerly the imperial palace from which issued 
all power and law. Here the French kings 
reveled in voluptuousness, with their prisoners 
groaning beneath their feet. This strong-hold 
of feudalism had now become the tomb of the 
monarchy. In one of the most loathsome of 
these cells, Maria Antoinette, the daughter of 
the Cmsars, bad languished in misery as pro¬ 
found as mortals can sufler, till, in the endurance 
of every conceivable insult, she was dragged to 
the guillotine. 

It was into a cell adjoining that which the 
hapless queen had occupied that Madame Ro¬ 
land was cast. Here the proud daughter of the 
emperors of Austria and the humble child ol 
the artisan, each, after a career of unexampled 
vicissitudes, found their paths to meet but. a 
few steps from the scaflbld. The victim of the 
monarchy and the victim of the Revolution 
were conducted to the same dungeons and per¬ 
ished on the same block. They met as an¬ 
tagonists in the stormy arena of the French 
Revolution. They were nearly of equal age. 
The one possessed the prestige of wealth, and 
rank, and ancestral power; the other, the en¬ 
ergy of vigorous and cultivated mind. Both 
were endowed with unusual attractions of per¬ 
son, spirits invigorated by enthusiasm, and the 
loftiest heroi.sm. From the antagonism of life 
they met in death. 

The day after Madame Roland was placed 
in the Conciergerie, she was visited by one of 
the notorious officers of the revolutionary party, 
and very closely questioned concerning the 
friendship she had entertained for the Girondists. 
She frankly avowed the elevated affeotion and 
esteem with which she cherished their memory, 
but she declared that she and they were the 
cordial friends of republican liberty; that they 
wished to preserve, not to destroy, the Consti¬ 
tution. The examination was vexatious and 
intolerant in the extreme. It lasted for three 
hours, and consisted in an incessant torrent of 
criminations, to which she was hardly permitted 
to offer one word in reply. This examination 
taught her the nature of the accusations which 
would be brought against her. She sat down 
in her cell that very night, and, with a rapid 
(len, sketched that defense which has been pro¬ 
nounced one of the most eloquent and touching 
monuments of the Revolution. 

Having concluded it, she retired to rest, and * 
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slept with the serenity of a child. She yas 
called upon several* times by committees sent 
from the revolutionary tribunal for examination. 
They were resolved to take her life, but were 
anxious to do it, if possible, under the forms of 
law. She passed through all their examine* 
tions with the most perfect composure, and the 
most dignified self-possession. -Her enemies 
could not withhold their expressions of admira¬ 
tion as they saw her in her sepulchral coll of 
stone and of iron, cheerful, fascinating, and 
]>oriectly at ease. She knew that she was to 
be led from that cell to a violent death, and yet 
no faltering of soul could be detected. Her 
spirit had apparently achieved a perfect victory 
over ail earthly ills. 

The upper part of the door of her cell was 
an iron grating. The surrounding cells were 
tilled with the most illustrious ladies and gentle¬ 
men of France. As the hour of death drew 
near, her courage and animation seemed to in¬ 
crease. Her features glow’ed with enthusiasm; 
her thoughts and expressions were refulgent 
with sublimity, and her whole aspect assumed 
the impress of one appointed to ffll some great 
and lofty destiny. She remained bat a few 
(lays in the Conciergerie before she was led to 
the scaffold. During those few days, by her 
example and her encouraging words, she spread 
among the numerous prisoners there an enthu¬ 
siasm and a spirit of heroism which elevated, 
above the fear of the scaffold, even the most 
fiinid and depressed. This glow of feeling and 
pilularation gave a new impress of sweetness 
and fascination to her beauty. The length of 
her captivity, the calmness with which she oon- 
lemjjlated the certain approach of death, gave 
to her voice that depth of tone and slight trem- 
nlonsncss of utterance which sent her eloquent 
words home with thrilling power to every heart. 
Those who wer(3 walking in the corridor, or 
who were the oocnpants of adjoining colls, often 
called for her to speak to them words of encour¬ 
agement and consolation. , 

Standing upon a stool at the door of hor ovm 
cell, she grasped with her hands the iron grat¬ 
ing which separated her from her audience. 
This was hor tribune. The melodious accents 
of her voice floated alpug the labyrinthine ave¬ 
nues of those dismal dungeons, penetrating ceil 
after cell, and arousing energy in hearts which 
had been abandoned to despair. It was, indeed, 
a strange scene which was thus witnessed in 
those sepulchral caverns. The silence, as of 
the grave, reigned there, while the clear and 
musical tones of Madame Rcfland, as of an an¬ 
gel of consolation, vibrated through the rusty 
bars, and along die dark, damp cloisters. One 
who was at that time an inmate of the prison, 
and snrvived those dreadflil scenes, has describ¬ 
ed, in glowing terms, the almost miraculous 
ofljBOts of her soul-moving eloquence. She was 
already past the prime of life, but she was still 
fascinating. Combined with the most wonder¬ 
ful power of expressiem, she possessed a voice 
so* exquisitely mnnoal, that, long after her lips 
Tot. I.—No. 6,—3 A 
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were silenced in death, its tonjs vibrated in lin¬ 
gering strains in the'scnls of. those by whom 
they had ever been heard, l^e prisoners list¬ 
ened with the most profound attention to her 
glowing words, and regarded her almost as a 
celestial spirit, who had come to animate them < 
to heroic deeds. She often kpdceof the Girond¬ 
ists who had already perish^ upon the guillo¬ 
tine. With per&ot'fearlessnesssbe avowed her 
friendship for thOit, and over ;p(Ao of them as 
<mr friends. Shoj however,- Was careful never 
to utter a word which would bdbg tears into 
the eyc> She wished to avoid herself all the 
weakness of tender emotions, and to lure the 
thoughts of her complinions away from every 
contemplation which could enervate their en¬ 
ergies. 

Occasionally, in the solitude of her cell, as 
the image of her husband and of her child rose 
before her, and her imagination dwelt upon her 
desolated home and her blighted hopes—her 
husband denounced and pursued by lawless vio¬ 
lence, and her child soon to be an orphan- 
woman’s tenderness would triumph over the 
I heroine’s stoicism. Buiying, for a moment, her 
face in her hands, she would burst into a flood 
of tears. •Immediately straggling to regain 
composure, she would brush her tears away, 
and dress her countouanco in its accustomed 
smiles. She remained in the Conciergerie but 
one week, and during that time so endeared 
herself to all as to become the prominent object 
of attention and love. Her case is one of the 
most extraordinary the history of the world has 
presented, in which the very highest degree of 
heroism is combined with the most resistless 
charms of feminine loveliness. An unfeminine 
woman can never bo ioved by men. She may 
be respected fur her talents, she may bo honored 
fur her philanthropy, but she can not win the 
warmer emotions of the heart. But Madame 
Roland, with an energy of will, an inflexibility 
of purpose, a firmness of stoical endurance which 
no mortal man has ever exceeded, combined 
that gentleness, and tenderness, and afiection— 
that instinctive sense of the proprieties of her 
sex-^whioh gathered around her a love as pure 
and as enthusiastic as woman ever excited. And 
while her friends, many of whom were the most 
illustrious men in France, had enthroned her as 
an idol in their hearts, the breath of slander 
never ventured to intimate that she was guilty 
even of an impropriety. 

The day before her trial, her advocate, Chau- 
veau do la Garde, visited her to consult respect¬ 
ing her defense. She, well aware that no ona 
could speak a word in her favor but at the'peril 
of his own life, and also fully conscious that her 
doom was already sealed, drew a ring from her 
finger, and said to him, 

“ To-morrow, I shall be no more- I know 
tha fato which awaits me. Your kiqd assist¬ 
ance can not avail aUgbt for me, and would 
but endanger you. I pray you, therefore, not 
to eome to the tribunal, but to accept of th^ 
last testimony of my 
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The next day Ihe was led to her trial. She 
attired herself in a white robe, as a symbol of 
her innocence, and her long dark hair fell in 
thick carls on her neck and shoulders. She 
emerged from her dungeon the vision of unusual 
loveliness. The prisoners who were walking 
in the corridors gathered around her, and with 
smiles and words of encouragement she infused 
energy into their hearts. Calm and invincible 
/ she met her judges. She was accused of the 
crimes of being the wife of M. Roland and the 
liriend of his friends. Proudly she acknowledg* 
ed herself guilty of both those charges, c When¬ 
ever she attempted to utter a word in her de¬ 
fense, she was brow-bea!ten by the judges, and 
silenced by the clamors of the mob which filled 
the tribunal. The mob now ruled with undis¬ 
puted sway in both legislative and executive 
halls. The serenity of her eye was untroubled, 
and the composure of her disciplined spirit un¬ 
moved, save by the exaltation of enthusiasm, as 
riie noted the progress of the trial, which w'as 
bearing her rapidly and resistlessly to the scaf¬ 
fold. It was, however, difficult to bring any 
accusation against her by which, under the 
form of law, she could be condemned. France, 
even in its darkest hour, was rather ashamed 
to behead a woman, upon whom the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed, simply for being the wife 
tf her htaband and the friend of his friend*. 
At last the president demanded of her that she 
should ref’eal her husband’s asylum. She proud¬ 
ly replied, 

“ I do not know of any law by which I can 
be obliged to violate the strongest feelings of 
nature.” 

This was sufficient, and she was immediately 
condemned. Her sentence was thus expressed: 

“ The public accuser has drawn up the pres¬ 
ent indictment against Jano Mary Phlippon, the 
wife of Roland, kte Minister of the Interior, for 
having wickedly and designedly aided and assist¬ 
ed in the conspiracy which existed against the 
tmity and indivisibility of the Republic, against 
die liberty and safety of the French people, by 
aasembling at her house, in secret council, the 
principal chiefs of that conspiracy, and by keep¬ 
ing up a correspondence tending to facilitate 
their tredibnable designs. The tribunal having 
heard the public accuser deliver his reasons 
oonceming the application of the law, condemns 
Jane Mary Phlippon, wife of Roland, to the 
punishment of death.” 

She listened calmly to her sentence, and then 
rising, bowed with dignity to her judges, and, 
smiling, said, 

“I thank you, gentlemen, for thinking me 
worthy of sharing the fate of the great men 
whom you have assassinated. I shall endeavor 
to imitate their firmness on the scaffold.” 

With the buoyant step of a child, and with a 
rapidity which ^most betokened joy, she passed 
beneath the narrow portal, and descended to 
her cell, from which she was to be led, with 
the morning light, to a bloody death. The 
prisoners had assembled to greet her on her 


remrn, and anxiously gathered around her. She 
looked upon them with a smile of perfect tran¬ 
quillity, and, drawing her hand across her neck, 
made a sign expressive of her doom. But a 
few hours elapsed between her sentence and her 
execution. She retired to her cell, wrote a few 
words of parting to her friends, played upon a 
harp, which had found its way into the.prison, 
her requiem, in tones so wild and mournful, 
that, floating in the dark hours of the night, 
through these sepulchral caverns, they fell like 
unearthly music upon the despairing souls there 
incarcerated. 

The morning of the 10th of November, 1793, 
dawned gloomily upon Paris. It was one of 
the darkest days of that reign of terror which, 
for so long a period enveloped France in its 
sombre shades. The ponderous gates of the 
court-yard of the Conciergerie opened that morn¬ 
ing to a long procession of carts loaded with 
victims for the guillotine. Madame Roland had 
contemplated her fate too long, and had disci¬ 
plined her spirit too severely, to fail of fortitude 
in this last hour of trial. She came from her 
cell scrupulously attired for the bridal of death- 
A serene smile was upon her check, and thn 
glow of joyous animation lighted up her feat¬ 
ures as she waved an adieu to the weeping 
prisoners who gathered around her. The last 
cart was assigned to Madame Roland. Sha 
entered it with a step os light and elastic as if 
it were a carriage for a pleasant morning’s drive. 
By her side stood an infirm old man, M. La 
Marche. He was pale and trembling, and his 
fainting heart, in view of the approaching ter¬ 
ror, almost ceased to beat. She sustained him 
by her arm, and addressed to him words of con¬ 
solation and encouragement, in cheerful accents 
and with a benignant smile. The poor old man 
felt that God had sent an angel to strengthen 
him in the dark hour of death. As the cart 
heavily rambled along the pavement, drawing 
nearer and nearer to the guillotine, two or 
three time^, by her cheerful words, she even 
caused a smile faintly to play upon his pallid 
lips. 

The guillotine was now the principal instru¬ 
ment of amusement for the populace of Paris. 
It vras so elevated that all could have a good 
view of the spectacle it presented. To witness 
the conduct of nobles and of ladies, of boys and 
of girls, while passing through the horrors of a 
sanguinary death, was far more exciting than 
the unreal and bombastic tragedies of the thea¬ 
tre, or the conflicts of the cock-pit and the bear 
garden. A countless throng flooded the streets j 
men, women, and children, shouting, laughing, 
execrating. The celebrity of Madame Roland, 
her extraordinary grace and beauty, and her 
aspect, not only of heroic fearlessness, but of 
joyous exhilaration, made her the prominent 
object of the public gaze. A white robe graep- 
fiilly enveloped her perfect form, and her black 
and glossy hair, which for some reason the exe¬ 
cutioners had neglected to out, fell in rich pro¬ 
fusion to her waist. A keen November blaht 
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swept the streets, under the influence of wl^h, 
and the excitement of the scene, her animated 
countenance glowed with all the ruddy bloom 
of youth. She stood firmly in the cart, looking 
with a serene eye upon the crowds which lined 
the streets, and listening with unruffled seren¬ 
ity to the clamor which fllled the air. A large 
crowd surrounded the cart in which Madame 
RiOland stood, shouting, “ To the guillotine! to 
the guillotine I" She looked kindly upon them, 
and, bending over the railing of the cart, said 
to them, in tones as placid ns if she were ad¬ 
dressing her own child, “ My friends, I am going 
to the guillotine. In a few moments I shall be 
there. They who send me thither will ere long 
follow me. I go innocent. They will come 
stained with blo^. You who now applaud our 
execution will then applaud theirs with equal 
zeal.” 

Madame Roland had continued writing her 
memoirs until the hour in which she left her cell 
for the scaffold. When the cart had almost 
arrived at the foot of the guillotine, her spirit 
was so deeply moved by the tragic scene—such 
emotions came rushing in upon flier soul from 
departing time and opening eternity, that she 
could not repress the desire to pen down her 
glowing thoughts. She entreated an offleer to 
Lrnish her for a moment with pen and paper. 
The request was refused. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted (hat we are thus deprived of that un¬ 
written chapter of her life. It can not be doubt¬ 
ed that the words she would then have written 
would have long vibrated upon the ear of a list- 
ening world. Sonl-uttcrances will force their 
way over mountains, and valleys, and oceans. 
Desjiotisrn can not arrest them. Time ean not 
enfeeble them. 

The long procc-ssion arrived at the guillotine, 
and the bloody work commenced. The victims 
were dragged from the carts, and the ax rose 
and fell with unceasing rapidity. Head after 
head fell into the ba.sket, and the pile of bleed¬ 
ing trunks rapidly increased in size.. The exe¬ 
cutioners approached the cart where Madame 
Roland stood by the side of her fainting com¬ 
panion. With an animated countenance and a 
cheerful smile, she was all engrossed in endeav¬ 
oring to infuse fortitude into his soul. The exe¬ 
cutioner grasped her by the arm. “ Stay,” said 
she, slightly resisting his grasp; “ I have one 
favor to ask, and that is not for myself. I be¬ 
seech you grant it me.” Then turning to the 
old man, she said, “Do you precede me to the 
scaffold. To see my blood flow would make 
you suffer the bitterness of death twdee over. I 
must spare you the pain of witnessing my exe¬ 
cution.” The stern oifloer gave a surly refusal, 
replying, “My orders are to take you flrst." 
With (hat winning smile and that fascinating 
grace which were almost resistless, she rejoined, 
“ You can not, surely, refuse a woman her last 
request.” The hard-hearted executor of the law 
was brought within the influence of her enchant¬ 
ment. He paused, looked at her for a moment 
id slight bev^derment, and yielded. The poor 
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old man, more dead than alitl, was conducted 
upon the scafibld and placed^Imneath the 
ax. Madame Roland, without the slightest 
change of color, or the apparent tremor of a 
nerve, saw the ponderous instrument, with its 
glittering edge, glide upon its deadly mission, • 
and the decapitated trunk of her friend was 
thrown aside to give place for her. With a 
placid countenance and a buoyant step, she 
ascended the platform. The guillotine was 
erected upon the vacant spot between the gar¬ 
dens of the Tuileries and the Elysian Fields, 
then known as the Place de la Revolution. 
This spot is now called the Place de la Concorde. 
It is unsurpassed by aiTy other place in Europe. 
Two marble fountains now embellish the spot. 
The blood-stained guillotine, from which crim¬ 
son rivulets were ever flowing, then occupied 
the space upon which one of these fountains has 
been erected; and a clay statue to Liberty 
reared rts hypocritical front where the Egyp¬ 
tian obelisk now rises. Madame Roland st^ 
for a moment upon the elevated platform, looked 
calmly around upon the vast concourse, and then 
bowing before the colossal statue, exclaimed, 

“ O Liberty 1 Liberty f how many crimes are 
committedjin thy name.” She surrendered her¬ 
self to the executioner, and was bound to ths 
plank. The plank fell to its horizontal position, 
bringing her head under the fatal ax. The 
glittering steel glided through the groove, and 
the head of Madame Roland was sevSred from 
her body. 

Thms died Madame Roland, in the thirty- 
ninth year of her age. Her death oppressed 
all who had known her with the deepest grief. 
Her intimate friend Buzot, who was then a 
fugitive, on hearing the tidings, was thrown 
into a state of perfect delirium, from which hs 
did not recover for many days. Her faithful 
female servant was so overwhelmed with grief^ 
that she presented herself before the tribunal, 
and implored them to let her die upon the same 
scaffold where her beloved mistress had perished. 
The tribunal, amazed at such transports of 
attachment, declared that she was mad, and 
ordered her to bo removed from their presence. 

A man-servant made the same application, and 
was sent to the guillotine. 

The grief of M. Roland, when apprized of the 
event, was unbounded. For a time ho entirely 
lost his senses. Life to him was no longer en¬ 
durable. He knew not of any consolations of 
religion. Philosophy could only nerve him to 
stoicism. Privately ho left, by night, the kind 
friends who had hospitably conceded him for 
six months, and wandered to such a distanos 
from his asylum as to secure his protectors from 
any damger on his account. Through the long 
hours of the winter’s night he continued his 
dreary walk, till the first gray of the morning 
appeared in the east. Drawing a long stilletto 
from the inside of his walking-stick, he placed 
the head of it against the trunk of a tree, and 
throw himself upon the sharp weapon. The 
point pierced his heart, and he fell lifeless upon 
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the frozen gcouc^. Some peasants passing by 
dificovered his body. A piece of paper was 
pinned to the bfeost of his coat, upon which 
there wore written these words; “ Whoever 
thou art that findest the.so remains, respect them 
as those of a virtuous man. After hearing of 
ray wife’s death, I would not stay another day 
in a world so stained with crirae." 

—I — - 

[From Dicltcns’a Household Words.] 

CHEMICAL CONTRADICTIONS. 

CIENCE, whose aim and end is to prove 
the harmony and “eternal fitness of things,” 
also juovcs that we live in a world of paradoxes; 
and that existence itself is a whirl of contradic¬ 
tions. Light and darkness, truth and falsehood, 
viituB and vice, the negative and positive poles 
of galvanic or ma^etic mysteries, are evidences 
of all-pervading antitheses, which, acting like 
the good and evil genii of Persian Mythology, 
neutralize each other’s powers when they come 
into collision. It is the office of science to solve 
these mysteries. The appropriate symbol of the 
lecturo-room is a Sphinx; for a scientific lecturer 
is but a better sort of unraveler of riddles. 

Who would suppose, for instance,,that water 
—which every body knows, extinguishes fire— 
may, under certain circumstances, add fuel to 
flame, so that the “coming man,” who is to 
“ set the Thames on fire,” may not be for off. 
If we take some mystical gray-looking globules 
of potassium (which is the metallic basis of 
common pearl-ash) and lay them upon water, 
the water will instantly appear to ignite. The 
globules will sw'irn about in flames, reminding 
us of the “death-fires” described by the Ancient 
Mariner, burning “like witches’ oil” on the 
surface of the stagnant sea. Sometimes even, 
without any chemical ingredient being added, 
fire will appear to spring spontaneously from 
water; which is not a simfile clement, as Thales 
imagined, when he speculated upon the origin 
of the Creation, but tw'o invisible gases—oxygen 
and hydrogen, chemically combined. During 
the electrical changes of the atmosphere in a 
thunder-storm, these gases frcipiently combine 
with explosive violence, and it is this combina¬ 
tion which takes place when “the big rain 
comes daifbing to the earth.” These fire-and- 
water phenomena are thus aocounted for; cer¬ 
tain substances have peculiar affinities or at¬ 
tractions for one another; the potassium has so 
inordinate a desire for oxygen, that the moment 
it touches, it decomposes the water, abstracts 
all the oxygen, and sets free the hydrogen or 
infiammable gas. The potassium, when com¬ 
bined with the oxygen, forms that corrosive sub¬ 
stance known as caustic potash, and the heat, 
disengaged during this process, ignites the hy¬ 
drogen. Here the mystery ends; and the contra¬ 
dictions are solved ; Oxygen and hydrogen when 
combined, beoome water; when separated the 
hydrogen gas bums with a pale, lambent flame. 
Many of Nature’s most delicate deceptions are 
accounted for by a knowledge of these laws. 


^our analytical chemist sadly annihilates, 
with his scientific machinations, all [wetry. He 
bottles up at pleasure the Nine Muses, and 
proves them—as the fisherman in the Arnb&n 
Nights did the Afrite—to be all smoke. Even 
the Will-o’-the-Wisp can not flit across its own 
morass without being pursued, overtaken, and 
burnt out by this scientific detectivo policeman. 
He claps an extinguisher upon Jack-o’-Lantom 
thus: He says that a certain combination of 
phosphorus and hydrogen, which rises from 
watery marshes, produces a gas called phos- 
phureted hydrogen, which ignites spontaneously 
the moment it bubbles up to the surface of the 
water and meets with atmospheric air. Here 
again the Ithnriel wand of science dispels all 
delusion, pointing out to us, that in such places 
animal and vegetable substances are undergoing 
constant decomposition; and os phosphorus ex¬ 
ists under a variety of forms in the.se bodies, a.s 
phosphate of lime, phosphate of soda, phosphate 
of magnesia, &c., and as furthermore the de¬ 
composition of water itself is the initiatory pro¬ 
cess in these changes, so we find that phosphorus 
and hydrogen "are supplied from these sources; 
and we may therefore easily conceive the con¬ 
sequent formation of phosphuroted hydrogen. 
This gas rises in a thin stream from its watery 
bed, and the moment it comes in contact witli 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, it bursts into a 
flame so buoyant, that it flickers with every 
breath of air, and realizes the description of 
Goethe's Mephistopheles, that the course of 
Jack-o’-Lantcrn is generally “ zig-zag.” 

Who would snjtpose that ahsolulo darkness 
may be derived from two rays of light! Yet 
such is the fact. If two rays proceed from two 
luminous points very close to each other, and 
are so directed os to cross at a given point on 
a sheet of wliite paper in a dark room, their 
united light will be twice as bright a.s cither 
ray singly would produce. But if the difTcrcnce 
in the distance of the two points be diminished 
only one-half, the one light will extinguish the 
other, and produce absolute darkness. The 
same curious result may bo produced by view¬ 
ing the flame of a candlo through two very flue 
slits near to each other in a card. So, likewise, 
strange as it may appear, if two musical strings 
be so made to vibrate, in a certain succession 
of degrees, as for the one to gain half a vibra¬ 
tion on tho other, the two resulting sounds will 
antagonize each other and produce an interval 
of perfect silence. How are those mysteries to 
be explained ? The Delphic Oracle of science 
must again be consulted, and among the high 
priests who officiate at the shrine, no one }>os- 
sesses more recondite knowledge, or can recall 
it more instructively than Sir David Brewster. 
“ The explanation which philosophers have 
given,” he observes, “ of these remarkable phe¬ 
nomena, is very satisfactory, and may easily bo 
understood. When a wave is made on the .sur¬ 
face of a still pool of water by plunging a stone 
into it, the wave advances along the surfaoe, 

I while the water itself is never carried forward 
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but merely rises into a height and fails into a 
hollow, each ]iortino of the surface cxperlln* 
cinir on elevation and a depression in its turn. 
If we suppose two waves equal and similar, to 
1)0 produced by two separate stones, and if they 
reach the same spot at the same time, that is, 
if the two elevations should exactly coincide, 
tlicy would unite their cflocts, and prodnoo a 
wave twice the size of either; but if the one 
wave should bo put .so far before the other, that 
the hollow of the one coincided with the eleva¬ 
tion of llie other, and the elevation of the one 
with the hollow of the other, the two waves 
would obliterate or destroy one another; the 
cleviition, as it wore, of the one iillin^r up half the 
hollow of the other, and the hollow of the one 
t;iking away half the elev.ation of the other, so 
as to reduce the siirl'ace to a level. These ef¬ 
fects may be exhibited by throwinp; two equal 
stones into a pool of water; and also may bo 
observed in the Port of Batsha, where the two 
waves arriving by channels of didbrent lengths 
acluaily obliterate each other. Now, as light 
's j.H;)])osed to be produced by waves or undula¬ 
tions of tin ethereal medium dllifig all nature, 
and occupying the pores of the transparent 
lsidi<'s,- and as .sound is produced by undnla- 
lions or waves in the air: so the successive 
jnoduclion of light and darkness by two bright 
lights, and the production of sound and silence 
by two loud sounds, may be e.xplaincd in the 

• cry ‘•ante manner as we h.ave explained the 
.aiTcase tind obliteration of waves formed on the 

• urfaec of water.” 

The apimrent contradictions in chemistry are, 
iidced, liest cxliibitcd in the Iccturc-room, where 
iliry may be rendered visible and tansible, and 
biodght home to the general coinprchonsinn. 
The Professor of Analytical Chemistr)', .T. H. 
Pepper, who demonstrates these things in the 
Royal Polytechnic lastilution, is an expert 
luanipidator in sneh mysteries; and, taking a 
leaf out of his own magie-book, wo shall con¬ 
jure him up before us, standing behind his own 
laboratory, surrounded with all thc’imjilements 
of his art. At our recent visit to this exhibition 
\vc witnessed him perform, with much address, 
the following experimonts: He placed before 
us a pair of tall glass vessels, each filled, ap¬ 
parently, with w'ater; he then took two hen’s 
eggs, one of those ho dropped into one of the 
glass vessels, and, os might have been cxpeelod, 
it immediately sank to the bottom. He then 
took the other egg, and dropped it into the other 
ves.sel of water, but, instetui of sinking as the 
other had done, it descended only half way, and 
there remained suspended in the midst of the 
transparent fluid. Thi.s, indeed, looked like 
magic—one of Houdin's sleight-of-hand per¬ 
formances—^for what could interrupt its pro¬ 
gress ? The water surrounding it appeared as 
pure below as around and above the egg, yet 
tlTerc it still hung like Mahomet’s colIin, be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, contrary to all the 
well-established laws of gravity. The problem, 
however, was easily solved. Our modern Cag- 
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liostro had dissolved in one hajf of the water in 
this vessel as much common salt as if would 
take up, whereby the density of the fluid was 
so much augmented that it opposed a rosistanoc 
to the descent of the egg after it had passed 
through the unadulterated water, which he had • 
carefully poured upon the briny solution, the 
transparency of which, remaining unimpaired, 
did not for a moment suggest the suspicion .of 
any such impregnation. The good housewife, « 
upon the same principle, uses an egg to tost the 
strength of her brine for pickling. 

Every one has heard of the power which 
bleaching gas (clilorino) pos-sesses in taking 
away color, so that » red rose held over its 
fumes will become white. The lecturer, refer¬ 
ring to this fact, exhibited two pieces of paper; 
upon one was inscribed, in large letters, tlie 
word “ Proteus ;” upon the other no writing 
was visible; although be assured us the same 
word was there inscribed. He row dipped both 
pieces of paper in a solution of bloaching-powdcr, 
when the word “ Proteus” disappc.ired from the 
paper upon which it was before visible; while 
the same word instantly came ont, sharp and 
di.stinct, upon the paper which w.ts previously a 
blank. Here there .appeared another contradic¬ 
tion ; the cfilorino in the one case obliterating, and 
in the other reviving the written \TOrd; and how 
was this my.stery explained ? Easily enough! 
Our ingenious philosopher, it seems, had used 
indigo in penning the one word whicU had dis¬ 
appeared ; and had inscribed the other with a 
solution of a chemical substance, iodide of po¬ 
tassium and starch j and the action which took 
place was simply this: the chlorine of the 
bleaching solution set free the iodine from tho 
potassium, which immcdi.atcly combined with 
the starch, and gave color to the letters which 
were liefore invisible- Again—a sheet of white 
paper was exhibited, which displayed a broad 
and brilliant stripe of scarlet—(produced by ,a 
coniponnd called tho bin-iodide of mercury)— 
when exposed to a slight heat the color changed 
immediately to a bright yellow, and, when this 
yellow stripe was crushed by smartly rubbing 
the paper, the scarlet color was restored, with 
all its former brilliancy. This change of color 
was eflectod entirely by the alter.''tion which the 
heat, in the one case, and the friction, in the 
other, produced in the particles which reflected 
these diflerent colors; and, ujion the same prin¬ 
ciple, we may understand the change of the color 
in tho lobster-shell, which turns from black to 
red in boiling; hccau.so the action of the heat 
produces a now arrangement in the parUoles 
which compose the shell. 

With the assistance of water and fire, ■which 
have befriended the magicians of every age, con¬ 
tradictions of a more marvelous character may 
bo exhibited, and even the secret art revealed 
of handling rod-hot metals, and passing through 
the fiery ordeal. If we take a platinum ladle, 
and hold it over a furnace until it becomes of a 
bright red heat, and then project cold water into 
its bowl, we shall find that tho water will remain 
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qaiescont and gi{e no sign of ebullition—not so 
much as a single “ fizzbut, the moment the 
ladle begins to ceol, it will boil up and quickly 
evaporate. So also, if a mass of metal, heated 
to whiteness, be plunged in a vessel of cold w'ater, 
the surrounding fluid will remain tranquil so long 
as the glowing white heat continues; but, the 
moment the temperature falls, the water will 
boil briskly. Again—^if water be poured upon 
an iron sieve, the wires of which are made red 
hot, it will not run through; but, on the sieve 
cooling, it will run through rapidly. These con- 
tradiotory cflects are easily accounted for. The 
repelling power of intense heat keeps the water 
from immediate contact with the heated metal, 
and the particles of the w’ater, collectively, retain 
their globular form; but, when the vessel cools, 
the repulsive power diminishes, and the water 
ooming into closer contact w’ith the heated sur¬ 
face its particles can no longer retain their 
globular form, and eventually expand into a state 
^ vapor. This globular condition of the particles 
of water will account for many very important 
phenomena; perhaps it is best exhibited in the 
dew-drop, and so long as these globules retain 
their form, water will retain its fluid properties. 
An agglomeration of these globules will carry 
with them, under certain circumstances, so much 
force that it is hardly a contradiction to call water 
itself a solid. The water-hammer, as it is termed, 
illustrates this apparent eontradiction. If we in¬ 
troduce q,eertain quantity of w’ater into a long 
glass tube, when it is shaken, we shall hear the 
ordinary splashing noise os in a bottle; but, if 
we exhaust the air, and again shako the tube, 
we shall hear a loud ringing sound, as if the 
bottom of the tube were struck by some hard 
substance—like metal or wood—which may 
fearfully remind us of the blows which a ship’s 
side will receive from the waves during a storm 
at sea, which will olien carry away her bul¬ 
warks. 

It is now time to turn to something stronger 
than water for more instances of chemical contra¬ 
dictions. The chemical action of certain poisons 
(the most powerful of all agents), upon the human 
frame, has plunged the faculty into a maze of 
paradoxes; indeed, there is actually a system of 
medicine, advancing in reputation, which is found¬ 
ed on the piinciple of contraries. The famous Dr. 
Hahnemann, who was born at Massieu in Saxony, 
was the founder of it, and, strange to say, medical 
men, who are notorious for entertaining contrary 
(^nions, have not yet agreed among themselves 
whether he was a very great quaek or a very 
great philosopher. Be this as it may, the founder 
of this system, which is called Homceopathy, 
when translating an article upon bark in Dr. 
Cullen’s Materia Medica, took some of this me¬ 
dicine, which had for many years been justly 
celebrated for the cure of ague. He had not 
Iqqg taken it, when he found himself attacked 
with aguish symptoms, and a light now dawned 
upon his mind, and led him to the inference that 
medicines which give rise to the symptoms of a 
disease, are those which will specifically cure it, 


and however curious it may appear, several illus- 
stititions in confirmation of this principle were 
speedily found. If a limb bo frost-bitten, we 
are directed to mb it with snow; if the consti¬ 
tution of a man be impaired by the abuse of 
spirituous liquors, and he be reduced to that 
miserable state of enervation when the limbs 
tremble and totter, and the mind itself sinks into 
a state of low muttering delirium, the physician 
to cure him must go again to the bottle and ad¬ 
minister stimulants and opiates. 

It was an old Hippocratic aphorism that two 
diseases can not co-oxist in the same body^ 
w’hercforo, gout has actually been cured by the 
afllictod person going into a fenny country and 
catching the ague. The fatality of consmnption 
is also said to be retarded by a common catarrh; 
and upon this very principle depends the trath 
of the old saying, that rickety doors hang long 
on rusty hinges. In other words, the strength 
of the constitution being impaired by one disease 
has less power to support the morbid action of 
another. 

We thus live in a world of apparent contra¬ 
dictious ; they, abound in every department of 
science, and beset us even in the sanctuary of 
domestic life. The progress of discovery has 
reconciled and explained the nature of some of 
them; but many bailie our ingenuity, and still 
remain involved in mystery. This much, how¬ 
ever, is certain, that the most opposed and con¬ 
flicting elements so combine together as to pro¬ 
duce results, which are strictly in unison with 
the order and harmony of the universe. 


DESCENT' INTO THE CRATER OF A 
VOLCANO.* 

BY BEV. II. T. CHEEVEK. 

descent into the Crater of the Volcano of 
Kilauea in the Sandwich Islands, may be 
accomplished urith tolerable ease by the north¬ 
eastern cliff of the crater, where the side has 
fallen in and slidden downward, leaving a 
number of huge, outjutting rocks, like giants’ 
stepping-stone.s, or the courses of the pyramid 
of Ghizeh. 

By hanging to these, and the mere aid of a 
pole, you may descend the first precipice to 
where the avalanche brought up and was stayed 
—a wild region, broken into abrupt hills and 
deep glens, thickly set with shrubs and old 
ohias, and producing in great abundance the 
Hawaiian whortleberry (formerly sacred to the 
goddess of the volcano), and a beautiful lustrous 
blackberry that grows on a branching vino close 
to the ground. Thousands of birds find there a 
safe and warm retreat; and they will continue, 
1 suppose, the innocent warblers, to pair and 
sing there, till the fires from beneath, having 
once more eaten through its foundations, the 
entire tract, with all its miniature mountains 
and woody glens, shall slide oflT suddenly into 


* From " The leland World," a new work soon to ba 
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the abyss below to feed the hunger of all>devoor- 
ing fire. • 

No one who passes over it, and looks back 
upon the tall, jagged clUfs at the rear and side, 
con doubt that it was severed and shattered by 
one such ruin into its pjKscnt forms. And the 
bottomless pits and yawning caverns, in some 
places ejecting hot steam, with which it is 
traversed, prove that the raging element which 
once sapped its foundations is still busy beneath. 

The path that winds over and down through 
this tract, crossing some of these unsightly 
seams by a natural bridge of only a foot’s 
breadth, is safe enough by daylight, if one will 
keep in it. But be careful that you do not 
diverge far on either side, or let the .shades of 
night overtake you there, lest a single mis-step 
iu the grass and ferns, concealing some horrible 
bole, or an aocidental stumble, shall plunge you 
beyond the reach of sunlight into a covered {Hin- 
stock of mineral fire, or into the heart of some 
deep, sunken cavern. 

One can hardly wander through that place 
alone, even in the daytime (as 1 was in coming 
up from the crater at evening),(Without having 
his lancy swarm with forms of evil. In spite of 
himself, there will 

* Throng thick into his mind the busy shapes 
(K cover'd |iil8, nufathomably deep, 

A dire dosceut I of precipices huge— 

Eocks, cuves, lakes, feus, bogs, dens, and shades of 
death." 

The way through this tract descends not 
abruptly for about half a mile, to a steep bank j 
of partially decompiled lava, somewhat fur¬ 
rowed by water-courses, by which you go down 
some biiiidrcds of feet more to what every body 
caUs the Black Ledge. 

This is an immense rampart or gallery of 
gii.sly black scoria and lava, about half a mile 
wide, running all round the pit, slightly .sloping 
inward, and not unfreqiiently overflowed in 
eruptions. By it you learn the dimensions of 
the great lake to which this is now the shore. 
It may be compared to the wide beach of on 
ocean, seldom flooded all over except in very 
high tides; or to a great field of thick shore 
ice, from under which the tide has retired, 
leaving it cracked and rent, but not so as to 
break up the general evenness of its surface. 

The upper crust is generally glossy, cellular, 
and cinder-like, brittle and crackling under the 
feet; but directly underneath the superficies, 
hard and compact, as proved by inspecting the 
great scams and fissures, from some of which 
flickering currents of hot air, and from others 
scalding steam and smoke are continually issu¬ 
ing. Pound on it, and you will hear deep, 
hollow reverberations, and sometimes your pole 
will break through a place like the rotten trap¬ 
door of some old ruin, and open upon you a 
hideous black bole without bottom. 

* Over this great volcanic mole or offset, we 
proceeded to make our way toward^the caldron 
in the southeast, pounding before us with our 

.pole, like men crossing a river to find whether 
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the ice ahead will bear th^. We stopped 
every now and then to examtoo and get up on 
to some great cone or oven, which had been 
formed after the congelation of the crust, by 
pent up gas blowing out from beneath the cool¬ 
ing lava, raising it as in great bubbles, and 
letting its black, viscous vomit dribble from thb* 
top, and flow down sluggishly and congeal be¬ 
fore it had found a level, like ioo in very cold 
weather over a waterfall. Thus it would flow 
over the Black Ledge, hardening sometimes in 
round streams like a cable, or in serpentinu 
forms like a great anaconda; and again it 
would ^spread out from the foot of the cone a 
little way, in forms lij^e a bronze lion’s foot. 

The surface was frequently broken, or ready 
U) break, with the weight of one’s body, from 
tbo fiery liquid having subsided after the petri¬ 
faction of the crust. Generally, too, the har^ 
ened lava seemed to have been flowed over, liks 
ice near the shore when the tide rises and goes 
down, with a thin scum of lava that became 
shelly and crepitated under the foot like shelly 
ice. 

Then, as we wont further into the bed of the 
crater, gradually going down, we would come 
to [ilaccs where, like as in frozen mill-ponds, 
whence the water has been drawn ofij the 
congealed lava had broken in to the depth some¬ 
times of fifty and one hundred feet. Every 
where, too, there were great fissures and cracks, 
as in fields of river ice, now and thjsn a largu 
air-hole, and hero and there great bulges and 
breaks, and places from which a thin flama 
would be curling, or over which you would see 
a glimmer like that which trembles over a body 
of fresh coals or a recently-bhrned lime-kilii. 
Touch your stick there, and it would immedi¬ 
ately kindle.* 

There were also deep, wide ditches, through 
which a stream of liquid lava had flowed since 
the petrifaction of the main body through which 
it passed. Cascades of fli-o are said to be often 
seen in the course of these canals or rivers as 
they leap some precipice, presenting in thu 
night a scene of unequaled splendor and sub¬ 
limity. In some places the banks or dikes of 
these rivers are excavated and fallen in with 
hideous crash and ruin; and often you may gn 
up, if you dare, to the edge on one side and look 
over into the gulf, and away under the opposilb 
overhanging bank, where the igneous fluid has 
worn away and scooped it out till the cliff hangs 
on air, and seems to topple and lean, like tho 
tower of Pisa, just ready to fall. 

It would be no very comfortable refleotion, if 
a man were not too curiously eager and bold, 
and intent upon tho novelties he is drinking in 
by the senses, to have muoh reflection or feat 
at such a time, to think how easily an earth¬ 
quake might tumble down the bank on which 
he is standing, undermined in like manner with 
that which you are looking at right opposite. 

On our left, as we passed on to the Great 
Caldron, we explored, as far as was possible 
between tho heat and vapor, the great bank, 
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iTiore properly, lioiintain-Kide of sulphur and 
sulphate of lime (plaster of Paris), and obtained 
.some specimens o^no little beauty. There are 
ejilfs of sulphur through whioh scalding hot 
vapor is escaping as high up above you as eight 
hundred feet; and lower down there are scams 
from which lambent and flickering flames ore 
«larting, and jets of hot air will sometimes whirl 
by you, involving no little danger by their in¬ 
halation. Around these fissures are yellow and 
green incrustations of sulphur, which aflbrd a 
new variety of specimens. 

Wlicu wo had got to the leeward of the 
caldron, we found large quantities of the finest 
threads of motallio vitrified lava, like the spears 
and filaments of sealing-wax, called Pole’s hair. 
The wind has caught them from the Jets and 
bubbling springs of gory lava, and carried thorn 
away on its wings till they have lodged in nests 
and crevices, where they may bo collected like 
shed wool about the time t)f sheep-shearing. 
Sometimes this is found twenty miles to the 
leeward of the volcano. 

The heat and sulphur gas, irritating the 
throat and lungs, are so great on that .side, that 
we bad to sheer away ofl’ from the brim of the 
caldron, and could not observe close at hand the 
part where there was the most gushing and 
babbling of the ignilluons mineral fluid. But 
wo passed round to the windward, and were 
thus enabled to get up to the brim so os to look 
over fur a minute in the molten lake, burning 
incessantly with brimstone and fire— 

" A fumnrR formidable, deep, and wide, 
O'erboiling with a mad, sulphureous tide." 

But the lava which forms your prcc.-irious 
foothold, melted,'perhaps, a hundred times, can 
nut be handled or trusted, and the heat even 
there is so great os to burn the »kin of one's 
face, although the heated air, as it rises, is 
instantly swcjit off to the leeward by the wind. 
It is alway.s hazardous, not to .say fool-banly, 
to stand there for a moment, lest your uncertain 
foothold, crumbling and cri«py by the action of 
fire, shall suddenly give w'ay and throw you 
instantly into the fiery embrace of death. 

At times, too, the caldron is so furiously 
boiling, and sphishing, and spitting its fires, and 
casting up its salient, angry jets of melted lava 
and spumo,%hat all approach to it is forbidden. 
Wo slumped several times near it, as a man 
will in the spring w'ho is walking over a river 
of which the ice is beginning to thaw, and the 
upper stratum, made of frozen snow, is dissolved 
and rotten. A wary native who accompanied 
us wondered at our daring, and would not be 
kept onoe from pulling me back, as with the 
eager and liold curiosity of a discoverer, all 
absorbed in the view of such exciting wonders, 
1 wii getting too near. 

At the time we viewed it, the brim all round 
was covered with splashes and spray to the 
width of ten or twelve feet. The surface of the 
lake was about a mile in its longest diameter, 
at a depth of thirty or forty feet from its brim, 
and agitated more or less all over, in some 


places throwing up groat jets and spouts of fiery 
red*'lava, in other places .spitting it out like 
steam from an escape-pipe when the valves are 
half lifted, and again squirting the molten rock 
as from a pop-gun. 

The surfaoo was like a river or lake when 
the ice is going out and broken up into cakes, 
over whioh you will sometimes see the water 
running, and sometimes it will be quite hidilon 
In the same manner in this lake of fire, while 
its surface was generally covered with a crust 
of half-ouiigealed, dusky lava, and raised into 
elevations, or sunk into depressions, you would 
now and then see the live coal-rod stream 
running along. Two cakos of lava, also, would 
meet like calces of ice, and their edges crushing, 
would pile up and fall over, precisely like the 
phenomena of moving fields of ice; there was, 
too, the same rustling, grinding noise. 

Sometimes, I am told, the roar of the fiery 
surges is like the heavy heating of surf. Once, 
when Mr. Coan vif^ied it, this caldron was 
heaped np in the middle, higher above il.s brim 
than his head, so that ho ran up and thrust in n 
pyrometer, while streams were running oil on 
ditlerent sides. At another time when ho snvr 
it, it had sunk four or five hundred feet below 
its brim, and he had to look down a dreadful 
gull to see it.s fires. 

Again, when Mr. Bingham w.os there, it was 
full, and concentric waves were flowing out and 
around from its centre. Having cuicl'ullv nh- 
ser\ed it.s movements a while, he threw a siiek 
of wood upon the thin ernst of a moving wave 
w-hcro he thought if would hear him, even il' it 
should bend a little, and then stood upon it a 
few moments. In that jiosition, thrust in;; his 
cane down through the cooling tough eni .t, 
about half an inch thick, and immediately with¬ 
drawing it, forthwith there gushed up, like ooze 
in a marsh or melted tar under a jilaiik, enough 
of the viscid lava to form a globular mass, whieh 
afterward, as it cooled, he broke off and bore 
away. 

It is not eftsy for one that has not him elf 
been in a similar position, to .sympathize willi 
and pardon the traveler at .such a point, for he 
Is unwilling to forbear and le.avc it till fairly 
surfeited and seared with heat and admiration, 
or driven oil' by some sudden spout and roar, or 
spalsh of the caldron. You gaze, and gaze, and 
gaze in amazement, without conscioas thought, 
like a man in a trance, reluctant to go away, 
and you want to .sjiond at least a day and night, 
viewing close at band its ever-varying plio- 
nomena. 

Had wo only brought with us wrappers, 1 
believe we should have been the first to have 
.slept on the Black Ledge. Now that the edge 
of curiosity is a little blunted and the judgment 
cool, we COD see that theie would be a degree 
of hazard and temerity in it which is not felt 
under the excitement of novelty, and in the full 
tide of disooyery. I’oroed by startling admoni¬ 
tions, of instant danger, I bad to quit suddenly 
the precarious footing I had gained on tho 
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caldron’s edge, like a hungry man hurried from 
his repast ere he has snatched a mouthful. *Bat 
the look I caught there, and the impression of 
horror, awfulness, and sublimity thence obtained, 
live and will live in my conscious being forever 
and ever; and it is this shall help mo utter 
what many have experienced, and have wished 
to say before the poet said it for them: 

" Odd compact hour of crowded life 
Is worth an age without a name." 

A moment of being under such circumstances is 
sm epoch in the history of one’s mind; and he, 
perhaps, may bo deemed the most highly favored 
of mortals who has the most of such epochs in 
remerabranoe, provided only that the incom¬ 
municable thoughts and emotions which, in the 
moment of that experience, seemed to permeate 
the very substance of the mind, have given it a 
moral tone and impulse running through all its 
snlKsequent life. It is thus that thoughts are 
waked “ to perish never,” being instauipod in- 
clTaceably upon the spiritual frame-work and 
ibundation .stones of the soul, dignifying and 
consecrating thorn to noble uses. 

It was not, I trust, without* some valuable 
additions to our stock of impressions in this line, 
that we reluctantly left that .spot. Departing 
thence, we passed over a tract between the level 
(d' the brim of the caldron and the Black Ledge, 
in order to gain again the latter, most strangely 
rugged and wild, as if convulsion after convul¬ 
sion had upheaved, and sunk, and rent, and piled 
the vast mineral and rocky masses; forming here 
great hills like the ruins of a hundred towers, 
and there deep indentations, while every block 
lay upon its fellow, ready to be dislodged, edge¬ 
wise, crosswise, endwise, sidewise, angle-wise, 
nnfl cvery-wiso, in the wildest confusion and 
v.irroly possible, as if T}'pbcDan giants bad been 
hurling them at each other in war; or as when 
the w'arring angels 

*• from tliolr founjiitioiis loneoiilng to nn.l fro, 

Upfore tlip seatoci with all Uicir load, 

And BPiit thrm thunilrring upon thoir ndversarics. 

Thrn hilla nmid tlio a)r encounter'd Ihlli, 

Hurled to and fro with jnculntion dire: 

Horrid confusion heap’d upon confusion rose." 

Rocks, loo, in earthquake commotions, have 
been started from the perpendicular sides of the 
emter in this part, and have rolled dovrit eight 
hundred or a thousand foot with a force, one 
might think, that would almost shake the world. 

When we had thus encompassed the crater, 
a'ld h-id returned to the point where we first 
ertme down upon the Black Ledge, it was getting 
toward night, and I found myself so excessively 
heated and feverish, and throbbing with the 
Iioadaolie, which most pereons there suffer from, 
os to 1)6 unable to go for the castellated and 
(rotbic specimens into some ovens that are found 
in the sides near by. 

Leaving, therefore, my companion and the 
'natives to hunt for them, I proceeded slowly 
back, and toiled up, with diflicnlty, ihe steep 
side of this stupendous crater, which may be sot 
down at a moderate calculation as not less than 


I twelve miles in oireumfcrcuoe, and one thousand 
foot deep. In the centre of this vast sunken 
amphitheatre of volcanic fire; 

“A dungeon horrilde on'all sides roun^ 

As one great furnace flamiug." 

a man looks up to heaven, and to the scartn? 
walls of this great prison, and feels like a pig. 
my, or the veriest insect, in contrast with so 
mighty and terrible a work of the Lord -God 
Almighty. 

The person who can go down into it, and 
come up safe from it, with a light mind, iiii- 
tliaiikful and unawod, is as wanting in some 
of the best attributes of mental manhood as of 
piety; and, let me sajr with Cowpor, 

"I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense,” 

the man who should prove himself so bruti.shly 
insensible to the sublime vestiges of Divine 
power, and to the providential care of Divine 
goodness. 

Wo spent the night by the volcano. I slept 
a little at intervals, just raising myself at every 
awakening to look at Pole’s fires, which spouted 
I and played like fountains, and leaped suddenly 
with a flash from place to place, like clectncily 
on wire in the experiments of the Icctnre-rnom 

Once when I aro.se at midnight and went out 
o little beyond the range of our screen, to enjoy 
in silence the august and grand spectacle, tlx) 
violence of the wind was such as to lake olT my 
unguarded hat, and carry it clear over the brink 
of the crater, Where it lodged for the night, but 
was recovered with little injury in the morning 
by one of our courageous natives. 

One of the early visitors there said that, on 
coming near the rim, ho fell upon his hands and 
knees awe-sftuck, and crept cautiously to the 
rocky brink, unwilling at once to walk up to 
the giddy verge and look down as from a mast¬ 
head upon the fieiy gulf at his feet. In a little 
time, however, like a landsman after o while .at 
sea, he wa.s able to stand very near and gazo 
unaliirmed upon this wonder of the world. 

I have myself known seamen that had faced 
unfearingly all the perils of the deep, and had 
rushed boldly into battle with its mammoth 
monsters, to stand appalled on the brink of 
Kilauea, and depart without daring to try its 
abyss. Gazing upon it, then, at midnight, so 
near its brink as we were, was rather venturing 
upon the edge of safety, as I found to my cost. 
But woe to the man that .should have a fit of 
somnambulism on the sirot whore our tent was 
pitobed that last night. Baron Munchausen's 
seven-lcaguod boots could hardly save him from 
a warm bath in flowing lava cherry-red. 

Morning broke again upon our open ene.amp- 
ment, clear and bracing as upon the Green 
Mountains of Vermont. With fingers burned 
and bleeding from the climbing and crystal- 
I digging of yesterday, we made ail the dispatch 
possible in oollocting and packing specimens, 
but it was one o’clock before we were ready to 
leave. Having at length got off the natives 
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with their burdens, two for Hilo and two for 
Eau, wo kneeled for the last time by that won¬ 
derful old furnace, where the hand of God wbrks 
the bellows and keeps up his vast laboratory of 
elemental fire. Then we mounted our horses 
^d bade a final good-by, the one for Hilo, and 
the other for bis happy Hawaiian home. 

, [From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal.] 

THE EVERY-DAY YOUNG LADY. 

T he every-day young lady is neither tall nor 
short, neither fat nor lean. Her complexion 
is not fair, but clear, and her eolor not bright, 
but healthy. She is not vulgarly well, but has 
not the least illness in the world. Her face is 
oval, and her hair, moderate in quantity, is 
usually of a soft brown. Her features are 
small and unobtrusive: her nose being what j 
the French passports call moyen —that is, nei¬ 
ther one thing nor t’other—and her eyes as 
gray as glass, but clear and gentle. It is not 
the eyes that give her any little character she 
has; although, if you have nothing else to do, 
and happen to look at them for a minute or so, 
they win upon you. They are not varnished 
eyes, in which you can sec nothing but the bright¬ 
ness ; and not deep eyes, into which ;^our soul 
plunges as into a gulf: they are mere common 
skylights, winning into them a little bit of heaven, 
and giving you an inkling of good temper and 
feminine gentleness. Neither is it her air, nor 
manner, nor dreas, that stamps her individuality, 
if she has any, for these belong to the class of 
society in which she moves; but altogether she 
gives you an idea of young-womanish refine¬ 
ment and amiableness, and you would think of 
her again when alone, if there were not so many 
of her friends about her as to divide and dilute, 
as it were, your impressions. 

The every-day young lady is usually depend¬ 
ant upon somebody or other, but somctime.s she 
has a .small independence, which is much worse. 
In the former case she clings like ivy, adorning, 
by her truth and gentleness, the support she is 
proud of; while in the other she gives her <£30 
a year to a relation as an inadequate compensa¬ 
tion for her board and clothing, and lives in a 
state of unheard-of bondage and awful gratitude. 
Her life LAdiversified by friendship.s, in which 
her own feelings last the longest; by enmities, 
in whieh she suffers and forgives j and by loves 
—though almost always at second-hand. She 
is a confidant, a go-between, a bridemaid; but 
if she finds herself on the brmk of a serious flirt¬ 
ation, she shrinks into her own foolish little 
heart in surprise and timidity, and the affair 
never becomes any thing but a mystery, which 
she carries with her through life, and which 
makes her shako her head on occasions, and 
look conscious and experienced, so as to give 
people the idea that this young lady has a his¬ 
tory. If the affair does go on, it is a public 
wonder how she came to get actually married. 
Many persons consider that she must have been 
playing a part all along for this very purpose; 


that her timidity and bashfulncss were assumed, 
andHier self-denial a nue; and that, in point of 
fact, she was not by any means what she gave 
herself out to be—an eveiy-day young lady. 

For our part wo have known many such 
young ladies in our dajT—and so have you, and 
you, and you: the world of society is full of 
them. We have a notion of our own, indeed, 
that they are the sex; or, in other words, that 
they are the class from which are drawn our 
conventional notions of womankind, and that the 
rest—^that is those women who have what is call¬ 
ed character—are counterfeit women. The fem¬ 
inine virtues are all of a retiring kind, which 
does not mean that they are invisible even .to 
strangers, but that they are seen through a half- 
transparent vail of feminine timidity smd self- 
postponement. In like manner, the physique of 
women, truly so called, is not remarkable or 
obtrusive: their eyes do not flash at you like a 
pistol, nor their voices arrest suddenly your aN 
tention, as if they said “ Stand and deliver !’* 
That men in general admire the exceptions 
rather than the rule, may be true, but that is ow¬ 
ing to bad taste, coarseness of mind, or the mere 
hurry of society, which prevents them from ob¬ 
serving more than its salient points. For our 
part we have always liked every-day young 
ladies, and sometimes we felt inclined to love a 
few of them; but somehow it never went bo- 
yond inclination. This may have been owing 
in part to the headlong life one leads in ths 
world, but in part likewise—if wo may venture 
the surmise—to our own sensitiveness prevent¬ 
ing us from poking oiurselves upon the sensitive¬ 
ness of other people. 

A great many every-day young ladies have 
been represented in the character of heroines sji 
romance; but there they are called by other 
names, and made to run about, and get into 
predicaments, so that one does not know what 
to make of them. The Countess Isabelle of 
Croye is an extremely every-day young lady; 
but look how she runs away, and how she sees 
a bishop mufdered at supper, and how she is 
going to be married to a Wild Boar, and how 
at last, after running away again, she gives bur 
hand and immense possessions to a young Scot»- 
man as poor as a church mouse I Who can tell, 
in such a hurry-skurry, what she is in her indi¬ 
viduality, or what she would turn out to be if 
let alone, or if the author had a turn for bring¬ 
ing out every-day characters ? Then we have 
every-day young ladies set up for heroines with¬ 
out doing any'thing for it at all, and who look 
in the emergencies of life just as if they were 
eating bread and butter, or crying over a novel 
at home. Of such is Evelina, who has a sweet 
look for every person, and every thing, in every 
possible situation, and who is expected, on tlu 
strength of that sole endowment, to pass for a 
heroine of every-day life. This is obviously 
improper; for an every-day young lady has a 
principle of development witUn her like every 
body else. If you expose her to circumstances, 
these circumstances must act upon her in one 
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vroy or another; they must bring her out: and 
she most win a husband for herself, not gft him 
by accident, blind contact, or the strong neces¬ 
sity of marrying—a necessity which has no 
alternative in the case of a heroine but the 
grave. • 

Such blunders, however, are now at an end; 
for a real every-day young lady has come out into 
public life, and an illumination has been thrown 
upon the class, which must proceed either from 
one of themselves or from inspiration.* But 
we are not going to criticise the book; for that 
would bring us to loggerheads with the critics, 
not one of whom has the least notion of the nature 
of the charm they all confess. This charm con¬ 
sists in its painting an cvery-day young lady to 
the life, and for the drst time; and it by no means 
consists, as it is said to do, in the plot, which 
is but indifferently concocted, or in the inci¬ 
dents, that are sometimes destitute both of 
social and artistical truth. Anne D^sart her¬ 
self, however, is a masterly portrait. Its living 
eyes are upon us from first to last, lollowing us 
like the eyes of those awful pictures in the 
dining-room of long ago, which wo could not 
escajMs from in any corner of the room. But 
Anne’s eyes are not awful; they are sweet, 
calm, gentle. The whole figure is associated 
with the quieter and better parts of our nature. 
It comes to us, with its shy looks and half- 
withdrawn hands, like somebody w^e knew all 
our lives, and still know; somebody who walks 
with us, mellowing, but not interrupting our 
thoughts; somebody who sits by us when we 
are writing or reading, and throws a creamy 
hue upon the paper; somebody whoso breath 
warms us when it is cold, and whoso shadow 
i^iids between us and the scorching sun; some¬ 
body, in short, who gives us assurance, we know 
not how, of an every-day young lady. 

To paint a character which has no salient 
points demands a first-rate artist; but to see 
the inner life of a quiet, timid, retiring mind, 
is the exclusive privilege of a poet. To sup¬ 
pose that there is no inner life fit such minds, 
or none worth observing, is a grand mistake. 
The crested wave may bo a picturesque or 
striking object in itself; but under the calm, 
smooth surface of the passionless son there are 
beautiful things to behold—painted shells, and 
corals, and yellow sands, and sea-plants stretch¬ 
ing their long waving arms up to the light. 
How many of us sail on without giving a glance 
to such things, our eyes fixed on the frowning 
or inviting headland, or peopling the desert air 
with phantoms! Just so do we turn away 
from what seems to us the void of every-day 
life to grapple w'ith the excitements of the 
world. 

Anno Dysart is not Miss Douglas’s Anne 
Dysart: she is yours, ours, everybody’s. She is 
the very every-day young lady. The author 
* did not invent her: she found her where the 


* Annn Dysart, a Talo of Evesryday Life. 3 rola. Lon- 
, don: Colburn. 1S50. 


Highlandman found the tongs—^by the fireside^ 
And that is her true position, where alone she 
is at home. When she goes into society, unless 
it be among associates, she is always under 
some sort of alarm. She is told that there is 
company in the drawing-room, strangers enn^ 
to visit—young ladies celebrated for their beauty 
and accomplishments—and she treads the stairs 
with a beating heart, feeling awkward and 
ignorant, and enters with a desperate calmness. 
The visitors, however, like her, she is so modest 
and unobtrusive; and the every-day young lady 
is charmed and even affected by their patron¬ 
izing kindness. She is reputed by these per¬ 
sons as a nice girl^ rather amiable-looking, but 
not in the least like the heroine of a novel.” 
When she visits them in return, she is at first 
oppressed with a feeling of shyness, but at 
length still more overpowered by the kindness 
with which she is received, and she walks to 
the w’ndow to conceal her emotion. In this 
position our Anne—for we deny that Miss Doug¬ 
las has any special property in her—comes oilt 
strong; “As Anne now stood, dressed in deep 
mourning, tlie blackness of her garments only 
relieved by a small white collar and a pair of 
cuffs, the expression of her countenance very pen¬ 
sive, her eyes shining mildly in' the sunlight 
which was reflected from the crimson curtain 
upon her at present somewhat pede cheek, MrSb 
Grey, as she whispered to Charlotte, ‘Really, 
poor thing, she does look very interesting!’ felt 
the influence of her peculiar charm, without, 
however, comprehending its source.” 

Anne attracts the attention of one of the 
company, a harsh-fcatured, ungraceful person, 
under forty, with a large mouth, determined 
lips, deep-set, thoughtful eyes, and a confused 
mass of dark hair hanging over a large and full 
forehead. Whereupon she instantly feels un¬ 
comfortable and frightened. But for all that, it 
is settled that the bite noir walks homo with 
her; and resting the tips of her fingers on his 
arm, onward they go, these two fated individ¬ 
uals, in solemn silence. The conversation which 
at length begins consists of unpolite questions 
on the gentleman’s part, and constrained an¬ 
swers on that of the lady; but at length .she is 
saved from replying to a specially disagreeable 
and impertinent interrogatory by stumbling over 
a stone. 

“D/d you fall on purpose9"' said he. The 
every-day young lady is both frightened and 
displeased, and being further urged, feels some¬ 
thing actually re.sembling indignation. When 
they part, it Ls with a feeling on her part of in¬ 
expressible relief, and she thinks to herself that 
she had never before met so singular or so dis¬ 
agreeable a man. 

This is unpromising; but it is correct. The 
every-day young lady thinks of the rough, odd 
man; and he is struck now and then by a word 
or a look in her which piques his curiosity or 
interests his feelings. He at length learns to 
look into her calm, soft eyes, and sees through 
the passionless surface of her character some 
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precintis thing^s gleaming in its depths. The 
following quotation* will show at what length he 
arrives: “Anne pandered for a few minutes. 
She had a rather slow though a sound under¬ 
standing. There was some truth in what Mr. 
j^olton said, but so great a want of charity, that 
i^e felt from the first as if, some way or other, 
he could not be quite right. It was some time, 
however, ere she discovered how he was wrong, 
and even then perhaps could not have defined 
it.” She answered gravely and modestly, but 
with less timidity than usual. 

“But still, Mr. Bolton, it is possible to be 
both agreeable and sincere. I know it is pos¬ 
sible, bocause I have seen it; and I think that 
though there is some truth in what you say, yet, 
as lar a.s my very limited experience justifies 
mo in forming an opinion, I should say that 
trnth, united with kindness, is appreciated; in¬ 
deed I am sure some people have been liked 
who never flattered: 1 knew one person at 
least whom every body loved, w'ho wonld not 
have told a I'alsehood for the world, and who 
was all he seemed.” 

“I suppose you moan your father? Well, 
without exactly sharing in your filial enthusiasm, 

I am inclined to believe that he was a superior 
man.” 

“ Are you indeed ? Why, may I ask ?” said 
Anne very timidly, and venturing for the first 
time to put a question in her turn. 

“ Why ?’,’ he repeated, with a momentary 
return of the wonderful smile. “ Because his 
daughter has rather more simplicity of mind, 
rather more purity of heart, rather more intelli¬ 
gence, rather less frivolity, rather less artifice, 
rather fewer coquettish tricks to flatter the vanity, 
and entrap the admiration, of silly men—in short, 
rather more sincerity than one meet!) every day; 

I guess she must have had a father somewhat 
above the average.” Mr. Bolton spoke in a 
low tone, and there was in his voice a depth 
and a softness that struck his listener’s ear as 
being altogether difl'erent from its wont. What¬ 
ever this difference might be, however, it was 
not lasting, for when, after a moment’s pause, 
he spoke again, it was with an exaggeration 
even of his ordinary harshness both of voice and 
manner: “But you need not fancy I am paying 
you a compliment. You are no angel; and 
even during our short acquaintance, I have dis¬ 
covered in yon some faults and follies, and doubt¬ 
less there ore others behind. In some respects 
yon are very childish, or perhaps it would be ns 
correct to say toomanish.” With this rude j 
speech, Mr. Bolton concluded, drawing back 
with an air of having nothing more to say, and 
assuming a look which seemed to forbid any one 
to speak to him. 

Bnt this wild man chooses her for a wife, 
proposes for her hand—and is refused. Why 
so? Because she was an every-day young 
lady. He was rich; he had good points—nay, 
great ones, in his character: bnt he was an 
uncomfortable man. She could not love him, 
and she could not think of marrying a man she 


could not love. Had it been the young olergy- 
man,'^the case would have been different. A 
nioe young man was he; and, like all other 
young ladies of her class, Anne had her dreams 
of gentle happiness, and congeniality of temper, 
and poetry, and flowers, and sunsets, and a 
genteel cottage. But the young clergyman 
could not afford to think of an almost pennile.<w 
girl for a wife; and so poor Anne’s episode 
was ended before it was well begun; and the 
affair wonld have assumed in her solitary heart 
the enduring form of a Mystery, if exigencies 
had not arisen to call forth feelings and resolves 
that brook no snob un.sul>stnntial companions. 

This every-day yonng lady had a brother in 
Edinburgh, and the brother foil into folly, and 
misery, and sickness, and desperate poverty. 
He wanted a friend, a nurse, a servant, and 
she knew that his bedside was her natnral post. 
The difficulty was to get so far with her poor 
little funds; but this is accomplished, and in¬ 
stead of the outside of the mail on a wintry 
night, she has even had the good-fortune to 
enjoy an inside seat, some gentleman being 
seized with the caprice of encountering the frost 
and snow. This gentleman, sko discovers af¬ 
terward, is her discarded lover; and he—how 
many discoveries docs he make! The every¬ 
day young lady, tlirown into the battle of civ- 
cnmstanccs, rises with the strife. She wIki 
had been accustomed to sit silent, seeming to 
agree with others in what was untme, merely 
from want of courage, now endures without 
flinching the extremities even of actual want. 
Now come out, one by one, obvious to the sight, 
the thousand beautiful things in the depth<. of 
her quiet mind; and the eyes of the odd gentle¬ 
man are dimmed with emotion as ho looks (ft 
them. Already had she begun to wonder at 
this man, to call his austerity molancbolj-, to 
grieve that he was unhappy, to think what he 
could be thinking about; and now, when she 
and her darling brother are saved, protected, 
held up by his strong hand, the hold he takes 
of her imagindtion communicates itself insensi¬ 
bly to her heart. His features lose their harsh¬ 
ness; his deep-set eyes become soft; his lips 
relax; and finally, be cuts his hair. What 
more needs be said? 

Bat we take leave to disagree with this in¬ 
dividual in bis idea that Anne Dysart has more 
simplicity, purity, and quiet intelligence than 
other every-day yonng ladies. She is, on the 
contrary, nothing more than a type of the class; 
and the fact is proved by the resemblance in 
her portrait being at once recognized. We do 
not stand upon the color of her hair, or eyes, or 
other physical characteristics, for these are 
mere averages, and may be veiy different in 
our Anne and yonrs; bnt her shyness, hesita¬ 
tion, and cowardice—^her modesty, gentleness, 
and trnth—these arc stereotyped traits, and are 
the same in all. Bnt when such qualities rise, 
or become metamorphosed, to meet the exigen¬ 
cies of life, how do we recognize them ? By 
intuition. We acknowledge in others the prin- 
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oiple of development we feel in ourselves. ^ Our 
fault is, that we pass over as worthy of no re* 
mark, no careful tending, no holy reverence, 
the slumbering germs of all that is good and 
beautiful in the female character, and sufTer 
ouv attention to be eng'rossed by its affectations 
and monstrosities. Let us correct this fever 
of the taste. Let us learn to enjoy the still 
waters and quiet pastures. When we see an 
every-day young lady flitting about our rooms, 
or crossing our paths, or wandering by our side, 
let us regard her no more as if she were a 
.«hailow, or a part of the common atmosphere, 
necessary, though unheeded; let us look upon 
her with fondness and re.spect, and if we would 
he blessed ourselves, let us say—God bless 
her! 


[From Dickens’s Ilonseliold Words.] 

HISTORY AND ANECDOTES OF BANK 
NOTE FORGERIES. 

lOTTI’S division of violin-playing into two 
great classes—good playing and bad play- 
ing—is applicable to Bank note malting. The 
pruce.sses employed in manufacturing good Bank 
noies have been often described; we shall now 
cover a few pages with a faint outline of the 
various arts, stratagems, and contrivances em- 
(ilnyud in concocting bad Bank notes. The pio- 
tme can not bo drawn with very distinct or 
.strong markings. The tableaux from which it 
is copied are .so intertwisted and complicated 
with clever, slippery, ingenious scoundrelism, 
that a linishud chart of it would be worse than 
morally displeasing : it would be tedious. 

All arts require time aud expericace for their 
Jbvelupmcut. When any thing great is to be 
done, first attempts arc nearly always failures. 
The first Bank note forgery was no exception 
to this rule, and its story has a spice of romance 
in it. The affair has never been circumstan¬ 
tially told; but some research enables us to de¬ 
tail it : 

111 the month of August, 175?', a gentleman 
living in the neighborhood of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, named Bliss, advertised for a clerk. 
There were, as was usual even at that time, 
many applicants; but the successful one was a 
young man of twenty-six, named Richard Wil¬ 
liam Vaughan. His manners were so winning, 
and his demeanor so much that of a gentleman 
(he belonged indeed to a good county family in 
Staffordshire, and had been a student at Pem¬ 
broke Hall, Oxford), that Mr. Bliss at onoe en¬ 
gaged him. Nor had he occasion, during the 
time the new clerk served him, to repent the 
step. Vaughan was so diligent, intelligent, and 
steady, that not even when it transpired that he 
was, commercially speaking, “ under a cloud,” 
did his master lessen confidence in him. Some 
inquiry into his antecedents showed that he hnd, 
while at College, been extravagant i that his 
friends had removed him thence; set him up in 
Stafford as a wholesale linen-draper, with a 
branch establishment in Aldersgate-street, Lon¬ 


don ; that he had failed, f^d that there was 
some difficulty about his certificate. But so 
well did he excuse his eafly failings, and ac¬ 
count for his misfortunes, that his employer did 
not oheok the regard he felt growing toward 
him. Their intercourse was not merely that of 
master and servant. Vaughan was a frequent 
guest at Bliss’s table; by-and-by a daily visitor 
to his wife, and—to bis ward. 

Miss Bliss was a young lady of some attrac¬ 
tions, not the smallest of which was a handsome 
fortune. Young Vaughan made the most of his 
oppo[tunities. He was well-looking, well-in¬ 
formed, dressed well, and evidently made love 
well, for he won the young lady’s heart. The 
guardian was not flinty-hearted, and acted like 
a sensible man of the world. “ It was not,” 
he said on a subsequent and painful occasion, 
“ till I learned from the servants, and observed 
by the girl’s behavior, that she greatly apfirov- 
od Richard Vaughan, that I consented; but on 
condition that he should make it appear that 
he could maintain her. I had no doubt of his 
character as a servant, and I knew his family 
were respectable. His brother is an eminent 
attorney.” Vaughan boasted that his mother 
(his fatjjer was dead) was willing to re-instate 
him in business with a thousand pounds; five 
hundred of which was to be settled upon Miss 
Bliss for her separate use. 

So far all went on prosperously. Providing 
Richard Vaughan could attain a pesition satis¬ 
factory to the Blisses, the marriage was to take 
place on the Easter Monday following, which, 
the Calendar tells us, happened early in April, 
1758. With this understanding, he left Mi. 
Bliss’s service, to push his fortune. 

Months gassed on, and Vaughan appears to 
have made no way in the world. He had not 
even obtained his bankrupt’s certificate. His 
visits to bis affianced were frequent, and his 
protestations passionate; but he had effected 
nothing substantial toward a happy union. Miss 
Bliss’s guardian grew impatient; and, although 
there is no evidence to prove that the yonng 
lady’s affection for Vaughan was otherwise than 
deep and sincere, yet even she began to lo.se 
confidence in him. His excuses were evidently 
evasive, and not always true. The time fixed 
for the wedding was fast approaching; and 
Vaughan saw that something mnst be done to 
restore the young lady’s oonfidenoe. 

About three weeks before the appointed 
Easter Tuesday, Vaughan went to his mistress 
in high spirits. All was right: his certificate 
was to be granted in a day or two; his family 
had oomo forward with the money, and be was 
to continue the Aldersgato business he had 
previously carried on as a branch of the Stafford 
trade. The capital he had waited so long 
for, was at length forthcoming. In fact, here 
were two hundred and forty pounds of the fiva 
hundred he was to settle on his beloved. Vaugh¬ 
an then produced twelve twenty-pound notes j 
Mks Bliss oould soansely believe her eyes. Shs 
examined them. The paper she remarked 
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asemed rather thioker than usual. “ Oh,” said 
Bliss, “ all Bank bills are not alike.” The girl 
vas naturally muolf pleased. She would hasten 
to apprize Mistress Bliss of the good news. 

Not for the world 1 So far from letting any 
Pving soul know he had placed so much money 
in her hands, Vaughan exacted an oath of se- 
cresy from her, and sealed the notes up in a par¬ 
cel with his own seal; making her swear that 
she would on no account open it till after their 
marriage. 

Some dap after, that is, “on the twenty- 
second of March,” (1758)—we are describing 
the scene in Mr. Bliss’s own words—“ I was 
Sitting with my wife by* the fireside. The 
prisoner and the girl were sitting in the same 
room—^which was a small one—and, although 
they whispered, I could distinguish that Vaugh- 
im was very urgent to have something returned 
which he had previously given to her. She 
refused, and Vaughan went away in an angry 
mood. I then studied the girl’s face, and saw 
that it expressed much dissatisfaction. Pres¬ 
ently a tear broke out. I then spoke, and in¬ 
sist^ on knowing the dispute. She refused to 
tall, and I told her that, until she did, I would 
not see her. The next day I asked the same 
question of Vaughan; he hesitated. ‘ Oh 1’ I 
■aid, ‘I dare say it is some ten or twelve pound 
matter—^something to buy a wedding bauble 
with.’ He answered that it was much more 
than that—'It was near three hundred pounds 1 
“ But why all this secresy ?” I said; and he 
answered it was not proper for people to know 
he had so much money till his certificate was 
signed. I then asked him to what intent he 
had left the notes with the young lady ? He 
■aid, as I had of late suspected him, he designed 
to give her a proof of bis afibetion and truth. I 
■aid, ‘ You have demanded them in such a way 
that it must bo construed as an abatement of 
your affection toward her.’” Vaughan was 
again exceedingly urgent in asking back the 
packet; but Bliss, remembering his many eva- 
cdons, and supposing that this was a trick, de¬ 
clined advising his niece to restore the parcel 
without proper consideration. The very next 
day it was discovered that the notes were 
counterfeit. 

This occuioned stricter inquiries into Vaugh¬ 
an’s previous career. It tunied out that he 
bore the character in his native place of a dis¬ 
sipated, and not very scrupulous person. The 
intention of his mother to assist him was an 
entire fabrication, and he had given Miss Bliss 
the forged notes solely for the purpose of de¬ 
ceiving her on that matter. Meanwhile the 
forgeries became known to the authorities, and 
he was arrested. By what means, does not 
dearly appear. The “ Annual Register ” says 
tliat one of the engravers gave information; but 
we find nothing in the newspapers of the time 
to support that statement; neither was it cor¬ 
roborated at Vaughan’s trial. 

When Vaughan was arrested he thrust a 
piece of paper into his mouth, and began to 


ohe^ it violently. It was, however, rescued, 
and proved to be one of the forged notes; four¬ 
teen of them were found on his person, and 
when his lodgings were searched twenty mora 
were discovered. 

Vsuighan was tried at the Old Bailey, on the 
seventh of April, before Lord Mansfield. The 
manner of the forgery was detailed minutely at 
the trial: On the first of March (about a week 
before he gave the twelve notes to the young 
lady), Vaughan called on Mr. John Corbould, an 
engraver, and gave an order for a promissory 
note to be engraved with these words: 

“No__ 

“ I promise to pay to-, or Bearer, 

—-w, London- 

There was to be a Britannia in the comer. 
When it was done, Mr. Sneed (for that was ths 
alias Vaughan adopted), came again, but ob¬ 
jected to the execution of the work. The Bri¬ 
tannia was not good, and the words “ I promise ” 
were too near the edge of the plate. Another 
was in consequence engraved, and on the fourth 
of March, Vaughan took it away. He immedi¬ 
ately repaired to a printer, and had forty-eight 
impressions token on thin paper, provided by 
himself. Meanwhile, he had ordered, on this 
same morning, of Mr. Charles Fourdrinier, an¬ 
other engraver, a second plate, with what ho 
called “ a direction,” in the words, “ For tho 
Governor and Company of the Bank of En¬ 
gland.” This was done, and about a week 
later he brought some paper, each sheet “ folded 
up,” said the witness, “ very curiously, so that 
I could not see what was in them. I was go¬ 
ing to take the papers from him, but he said 1^ 
must go np-stairs with me, and see them 
worked ofif himself. I took him up-stairs; ho 
would not let me have them out of his hands. 
I took a sponge and w'etted them, and put them 
one by one on the plate in order for printing 
them. After my boy had done two or three <5 
them, I went down-stairs, and my boy worked 
the rest ofij and the prisoner came down and 
paid me.” 

Here the court pertinently asked, “ What 
imagination had you when a man thus came tD 
you to print on secret paper, ‘ the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England ?’” 

The engraver’s reply was: “ I then did no* 
suspect any thing. But I shall take care for 
the future.” As this was the ^st Bank of 
England note forgery that was ever perpetrated, 
the engraver was held excused. 

It may be mentioned as an evidence of the 
delicacy of the reporters, that, in their account 
of the trial. Miss Bliss’s name is not mentioned. 
Her designation is “ a young lady.” We sub- 
join the notes of her evidence: 

“ A young lady (sworn). The prisoner db- 
livered me some bills; these are the same (pro¬ 
ducing twelve counterfeit bank notes sealed up 
in a cover, for twenty pounds each), said that 
they were Bank bills. I said they were thioker 
paper—he said all bills are not al^e. I was to 
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keep them till after we were married. He put 
them into my hands to show he pat confluence 
in me, and desired mo not to show them to any 
body; sealed them up with his own seal, and 
diliged me by an oath not to discover them to 
any body. And 1 did ifot till he had discovered 
them himself. He was to settle so much in 
stock on me.” 

Vaughan urged in his defense, that his sole 
(fliject was to deceive his affiance^ and that he 
intended to destroy all the notes afler his mar¬ 
riage. But it had been proved that the pris¬ 
oner had asked one John Ballingar to change 
first one, and then twenty of the notes; but 
which that person was unable to do. Besides, 
had his sole object been to dazzle Miss Bliss 
with his fictitious wealth, he would, most prob¬ 
ably, have intrusted more, if not all the notes, 
to her keeping. 

He was found guilty, and passed the day that 
had been fixed for his wedding, as a condemned 
criminal. 

On the 11th of May, 1758, Richard William 
Vaughan was executed at Tyburn. By bis 
side, on the same gallows, there w'as another 
forger: William Boodgere, a military officer, 
who had forged a draught on an army agent 
named Calcroft, and expiated the offisnse with 
the first forger of Bank of England notes. 

The gallows may seem hard measure to have 
meted out to Vaughan, when it is considered 
that none of his notos were negotiated, and no 
person suffered by his fraud. Not one of the 
forty-eight notes, except the twelve delivered to 
Miss Bliss, had been out of his possession; in¬ 
deed, the imitation must have been very clum¬ 
sily executed, and detection would have instant¬ 
ly followed any attempt to pass the counterfeits. 
There was no endeavor to copy the style of 
engraving on a real bank note. That was left 
to the engraver; and as each sheet passed 
through the press twice, the words added at 
(ho second printing, “For the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England,” could have 
fhllen into their proper place on*any one of the 
sheets, only by a miracle. But what would 
have made the forgery clear to even a super¬ 
ficial observer, was the singular omission of the 
■ficond "n” in the word England.* 

The criticism on Vaughan’s note of a bank 
derk examined on the trial was: “There is 
sdme resemblance, to be sure; but this note” 
(that upon which the prisoner was tried) “is 
numbered thirteen thousand eight hundred and 
forty, and we never reach so high a number.” 
Besides there was no water-mark in the paper. 
The note of which a fac-simile appeared in our 
eighteenth number, and dated so early os 1699, 
has a regular design in the texture of the paper; 
showing that the water-mark is as old as the 
bonk notes^hemselves. 

Vaughan was greatly commiserated. But 

* Bad orthography wm by no moans uncommon in die 
most important docomenta at that period; the days of 
the week, in the day-books of the Bank of Bogland Itself, 
■re qrelM in a variety of vsyt. 


despite the undcillfulness of the forgery, and 
insignificant consequences wliioh followed it, th^ 
crime was considered of tocr dangerous a char¬ 
acter not to be marked, from its very novelty, 
with exemplary punishment. Hanging created 
at that time no remorse in the public mind, and 
it was thought necessary to set up Vaughan as 
a warning to all future bank-note forgers. The 
crime was too dangerous not to be marked,with 
the severest penalties. Forgery diflers from 
other crimes not less in the magnitude of the 
spoil it may obtain, and of the injury it inflicts, 
than jn the facilities attending its accomplisb- 
mont. The common thief finds a limit to his 
depredations in the bulkiness of his booty, whieh 
is generally confined to such property as be con 
carry about his person; the swindler raises in¬ 
superable and defeating obstacles to his frauds 
if the amount he seeks to obtain is so consider¬ 
able as to awaken close vigilance or inquiry. 
To carry their projects to any very profitabla 
extent, these criminals are reduced to the haz¬ 
ardous necessity of acting in concert, and thus 
infinitely increasing the risks of detection. But 
the forger need have no accomplice; he is bur¬ 
dened with no bulky and suspicions property; 
he*needs no receiver to assist his contrivances. 
The ski^ of his own individual right hand can 
command thousands; often with the certainty 
of not being detected, and oftener with such 
rapidity as to enable him to baffie the pursuit 
of justice. • 

It was a long time before Vaughan’s rude 
attempt was improved upon; but in the same 
year (1758), another department of the crime 
was commenced with perfect success; namely, 
an ingenious alteration, for fraudulent purposes, 
of real bank notes. A few months after Vaugh¬ 
an’s executfbn, one of the northern mails was 
stopped and robbed by a highwayman ; several 
bank notes were comprised in the spoil, and the 
robber, setting up with these as a gentleman, 
went Irnldly to the Hatfield Post-office, ordered 
a chaise and four, rattled away down the road, 
and changed a note at every change of horses. 
The robbery was, of course, soon made known, 
and the numbers and dates of the stolen notes 
were advertised as having been stopped at tbs 
bank. To the genius of a highwayman this 
ofiered but a small obstacle, and the gentleman- 
thief changed all the figures “ 1 ” he could find 
into “ 4’s.” These notes passed currently 
enough; but, on reaching the bank, the alters 
tion was detected, and the last holder was r»- 
fused payment. As that person had given a 
valuable consideration for the note, ho brought 
an action for the recovery of the amount; and 
at the trial it was ruled by the Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice, that “ any person paying a valuable ood- 
sideration for a bank note, payable to bearer, tn 
a fair course of business, has an undent^ 
right to receive the money of the bank.” 

It took a quarter of a century to bring tha 
art of forging bank notes to perfection. In 
1779, this was nearly attained by an ingenious 
gentleman, named Mathison, a vratchmakei^ 
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from the matrimonial village of Gretna Green. 
Having learned the arts of engraving and of sim* 
nlating signatures, ho tried his hand at the notes 
of the Darlington Bank; but, with the confi> 
denoe of skill, was nut cautious in passing 
them, was suspected, and absconded to Edin¬ 
burgh. Scorning to let bis talent be w'asted, he 
favored the Scottish public with many spurious 
Royal Bonk of Scotland notes, and regularly 
forged his way by their aid to London. At the 
end of February he took handsome lodgings in 
the Strand, opposite Arundel-street. His indus¬ 
try was remarkable: for, by the 12th of Anarch, 
ho had planed and polished rough pieces of 
oopper, engraved them, forged the water-mark, 
printed and negotiated several impressions. His 
plan was to travel and to parchase articles in 
shops. He bought a pair of shoe-buckles at 
Coventry with a forged note, which was event¬ 
ually detected at the Bank of England. Ho 
had got BO bold that he paid such frequent visits 
in Thrcadneedle-strcet, that the bank clerks 
became familiar with his person. He was con¬ 
tinually changing notes of one, for another de¬ 
nomination. These were his originals, which 
he procured to moke spurious copies of. One 
day seven thousand pounds came in from the 
Stamp Oilice. There was a dispute a\)oat one 
of the notes. Mathison, who was present, 
though at some distance, declared, oracularly, 
that tho note was a good one. How could he 
know so will ? A dawn of suspicion arose in 
the minds of the clerks; one trail led into 
another, and Mathison was finally apprehended. 
So well were his notes forged that, on the trial, 
an experienced bank clerk declared, he could 
not tell whether tho note handed him to ex¬ 
amine was forged or not. Mathison offered to 
reveal his secret of forging tho w^ter-mark, if 
mercy were shown to him; this was refused, 
and he suffered tho penalty of bis crime. 

Mathison was a genius in his criminal way, 
but a greater than he appeared in 1786. In 
that ye.'ir perfection seemed to have been 
reached. So considerable was the circulation 
of spurious paper-moncy, that it appeared as if 
some unknown power had set up a bmtk of its 
own. Notes were is.sued from it, and readily 
pa8.scd current, in hundreds and thoa.sands. 
They wete not to be distinguished from the 
genuine paper of Threadneedle-street. Indeed, 
when one was presented there, in due course, 
so complete were all its parts; so masterly the 
engitiving; so correct the signatures; so skill¬ 
ful the water-mark, that it was promptly paid ; 
and only discovered to be a forgery when it 
reached a particular department. From that 
period forged paper continued to be presented, 
especially at the time of lottery drawing. Con¬ 
sultations were held with the police. Plans 
were laid to help detection. Every effort was 
made to trace the forger. Clarke, the best de¬ 
tective of his day, went, like a sluth-hound, on 
the track; for in those days the expressive 
word “blood-money” was known. Up to a 
certain point there was little diAonlty; but, be-. 


yond that, consummate art defied the ingenuiry 
of tfie ofiBoer. In whatever way tho notes 
came, tho train of discovery always paused al 
the lottery-offices. Advertisements offering 
large rewards were circulated; but the un 
known forger boffied deiootion. 

While this base paper was in full ourronoy, 
there appeared on advertisement in the Daily 
Advertiser for a servant. The successful ap¬ 
plicant was a young man, in the employment oi 
a musioal-instrument maker; who, some time 
after, was called upon by a coachman, and in¬ 
formed that the advertiser was waiting in a 
coach to see him. The young man was desired 
to enter the conveyance, where he beheld a 
person with .something of the appearance of a 
foreigner, sixty or seventy years old, apparently 
troubled with the gout. A caplet surtout was 
buttoned round his month; a large patch was 
placed over his left eye; and nearly every part 
of his face w'as concealed. Ho affected much 
infirmity. Ho bad a faint hectic cough; and 
invariably presented the patched side to the 
view of the servant. After some conversation- 
in the course of which he represented himself 
as guardian to a young nobleman of great for- 
I tune—^the interview concluded with the engage¬ 
ment of the applicant; and the now servant was 
directed to call on Mr. Brank, at 29, Titchfield- 
strect, Oxford-street. At this interview, Brank 
inveighed against his whimsioal ward for his 
love of speculating in lottery tickets; and told 
the servant that his principal duty would be to 
purchase them. After one or two meetings, at 
each of which Brank kept his face muffled, iw 
handed a forty and twenty pound bank note; 
told the servant to be very careful not to lose 
them; and directed him to buy lottery-tickeis 
at separate offices. The young man fulfilled 
his instructions, and at the moment he was re¬ 
turning, was suddenly called by his employer 
from the other side of the street, congratulated 
on his rapidity, and then told to go to various 
other offices in the neighborhood of the Royal 
Exchange, and to purchase more shares. Four 
hundred pounds in Bank of England notes were 
handed him, and the wishes of the mysterious 
Mr. Brank wero .satisfactorily effected. These 
scenes were continually enacted. Notes to a 
large amount were tfan.s circulated; lottery- 
tickets purchased; and Mr. Brank—always in 
a coach, with his face studiously concealed— 
was ever ready on the spot to receive them. 
The surprise of the servant was somewhat ex¬ 
cited; but had he known that from tho period 
he leR his master to purchase the tickets, one 
female figure accompanied all his movements; 
that when be entered the offices, it waited at 
the door, peered cautiously in at tho window, 
hovered around him* like a second shadow, 
watched him carefully, and never left him until 
once more he was in the company of his em¬ 
ployer—that surprise would have been greatly 
increased.* Again and again were these extra- 
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ordinary scenes rehearsed. At last the ^nk 
obtained a clew, and the servant was taken into 
custody. The directors imagined that they had 
secured the actor of so many parts; that the 
flood of forged notes whihh had inundated that 
establishment would at length be dammed up at 
its source. Their hopes proved fallacious, and 
it was found that “ Old Patch” (as the mysterL 
ous forger was, from the servant’s description, 
nick>named) had been sufficiently clever to baifie 
the Bank directors. The house in Titchfleld* 
street was searched; but Mr. Brank had de¬ 
serted it, and not a trace of a single implement 
of forgery was to be seen. 

AH that could bo obtained was some little 
knowledge of “ Old Patch’s ” proceedings. It 
appeared that ho, carried on his paper coining 
entirely by himself. His only confidant was 
his mistress. He was his own engraver. He 
oven made his own ink. He manufactured his 
own paper. With a private press he worked 
his own notes ; and counterfeited the signatures 
of the cashiers, completely. But these discov¬ 
eries had no effect; for it became evident that 
Mr. Patch bad set up a press elsewhere. Al¬ 
though his secret continued as impenetrable, 
his notes became as plentiful as ever. Five 
years of unbounded prosperity ought to have 
satisfied him; but it did not. Success seemed 
to pall him. His genius was of that insatiable 
order which demands new excitements, and a 
constant succession of new flights. The fol¬ 
lowing paragraph from a newspaper of 1786 
relates to the same individual: 

“ On the 17th of December, ten pounds were 
paid into the Bank, for which the clerk, as 
nsunf, gave a ticket to receive a Bank note of 
equal value. This ticket ought to have been 
carried immediately to the cashier, instead of 
which the bearer took it home, and curiously 
added an 0 to the original .sum, and returning, 
presented it so altered to the cashier, for which 
he received a note of one hundred pounds. In 
the evening, the clerks found a de^cicncy in 
the accounts; and on examining the tickets of 
the day, not only that but two others were dis¬ 
covered to have been obtained in the same 
manner. In the one, the figure 1 was altered 
to 4, and in another to 5, by which the artist 
received, upon the whole, nearly one thousand 
pounds.” 

To that princely felony, Old Patch, as will be 
scon in the sequel, added smaller misdemeanors 
which one would think were far beneath his 
notice; except to convince himself and his mis¬ 
tress of the unbounded facility of his genius for 
fraud. 

At that period, the affluent public were sad¬ 
dled with a tax on plate; and many experi¬ 
ments wore made to evade it. Among others, 
one was invented by a Mr. Charles Price, a 
stdfck-jobber and lottery-office keeper, which, 
for a time, puzzled the tax-gatherer. Mr. 
Charles Price lived in great style, gave splen- 
'ii«k dinners, and did everything on the grandest 
scale. Yet Mr. Charles Price had no plate I 
VoL. I.—No. 6—3 B 
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The authorities could not find so much as a 
silver tooth-pick on his magnificent premises. 
In truth, what he was too cunning to possess, 
ho borrowed. For one of his sumptuous enter- 
tiunroents, he hired the plate of a silversmith in * 
Cornhill, and left the value in bank notes as se¬ 
curity for its safe return. One of these notes 
having proved a forgery, was traced to Mr. 
Charles Price; and Mr. Charles Price was not 
to be found at that particular juncture. Al¬ 
though this excited no surprise—for he was 
often aa absentee from his office for short pe- 
riods-^yet in due course, and as a formal mat¬ 
ter of business, an offiher was set to find him, 
and to ask bis explanation regarding the falsa 
note. After tracing a man, who he had a strong 
notion was Mr. Charles Price, through count¬ 
less lodgings and innumerable disguises, the 
officer (to use his own expre.ssion) “ nabbed ” 
Mr. Charles Price. But, as Mr. Clarke ob¬ 
served, bis prisoner and his prisoner’s lady were 
even then “ too many ” for him; for, although 
he lost not a moment in trying to secure the 
forging implements, after he had discovered that 
Mr. Charles Price, and Mr. Brank, and Old 
Patch, were all concentrated in the person of 
his prisoner, he found the lady had destroyed 
every trace of evidence. Not a vestige of the 
forging factory was left. Not the point of a 
graver, nor a single spot of ink, nor a shred of 
silver paper, nor a scrap of any bod^s hand¬ 
writing, ■was to bo mot with. Despite, how¬ 
ever, this paucity of evidence to convict him, 
Mr. Charles Price had not the courage to face 
a jury, and eventually he saved the judicature 
and the Tyburn executive much trouble and ex¬ 
pense, by hangjpg himself in Bride'wcll. 

The success of Mr. Charles Price has never 
been surpassed; and oven after the darkest era 
in the history of Bank forgeries—which dates 
from the suspension of cash payments, in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1797—“ Old Patch ” was still remem¬ 
bered as the Cmsar of Forgers. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF THE 
PLACE DE GREVE. 

HE Police Courts of London have often dis¬ 
played many a curious character, many a 
strange scene, many an exquisite bit of dialogue; 
so have the Police Courts in Ireland, especially 
at the Petty Sessions in Kilrush; but we are 
not so well aware of how often a scene of rich 
and peculiar humor occurs in the Police trifcu- 
neaux of Paris. We will proceed to give the 
reader a “ taste of their quality.” 

An extremely old woman, all in rags, was 
continually found begging in the streets, and 
the Police having good-naturedly let her off 
several times, were at last obliged to take her 
in charge, and bring her into the court. Several 
magistrates were sitting. The following dia¬ 
logue took place between the President and the 
old woman. 

President. —^Now, my good woman, what 
have you to say for yourself? You have been 
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frequently warned'by the Police, but you have 
persisted in troubling people with begging. 

Old Woman (in a humble, quavering tone ).— 
Ah, Monsieur le President, it is not so much 
^rouble to other people as it is to me. I am a 
very old woman. 

Pres.—Como, come, you must leave offbeg* 
ging, or I shall be obliged to punish you. 

Old W. —But, Monsieur le President, I can 
not live without—^I must beg—pardon me. 
Monsieur—I am obliged to beg. 

Free. —But I say you must not. Can^ou do 
no work ? 

Old W. —Ah, no, Monsieur; I am too old. 

Free. —Can’t you sell something—^little cakes 
—bonbons ? 

Old W. —^No, Monsieur, I can’t get any little 
stock to begin with; and, if 1 could, I should be 
robbed by the gamine, or the little girls, for I’m 
not very quick, and can’t see well. 

Pres.—Your relations must support you, then. 
You can not be allowed to beg. Have you no 
son—no daughter—^no grandchildren ? 

Old W. —No, Monsieur; none—none—all 
my relations are dead. 

Free _^Well then, your friends must give you 

assistance. 

Old W. —Ah, Monsieur, I have no friends; 
and, indeed, I never had but one, in my life; 
but he too is gone. 

Free.—pAnd who wm he ? 

Old W .—Monsieur de Robespierre —lepauvre 
cher homme ! (The poor, dear man 1) 

Free. —Robespierre!—why what did you 
know of him ? 

Old W. —Oh, Monsieur, my mother was one 
of the tricoteure (knitting-women) who used to 
sit round the foot of the guillotine, and I always 
stood beside her. When Monsieur do Robes¬ 
pierre was passing by, in attending his duties, 
ho used to touch my cheek, and call me (here 
the old woman shed tears) la belle Marguerite : 
le pauvre, cher homme / 

We must here pause to remind the reader 
that these women, the tricoteure, who used to 
sit round the foot of the guillotine on the morn¬ 
ings when it weis at its hideous work, were 
sometimes called the “ Furiesbut only as a 
grim jest. It is well known, that, aMough 
there v^re occasionally some sanguinary hags 
among them, yet, for the most part, they wore 
merely idle, gossiping women, who came there 
dressed in neat white caps, and with their 
knitting materials, out of sheer love of excite¬ 
ment, and to enjoy the epectacle. 

Pree. —Well, Goody; finish your history. 

Old W. —I was married soon after this, and 
then I used to take my seat as a tricoteur among 
the others; and on the days when Monsieur de 
Robespierre passed, be used always to notice 
me— le pauvre, cher homme. I used then to be 
called la belle tricoteuee, but now—^now, I am 
called la vielle radoteuee (the old dotardess). 
Ah, Monsieur le President, it is what we must 
all come to 1 

The old woman accompanied this reflection 


witlf an inimitable look at tlje President, which 
completely involved him in the we, thus present¬ 
ing him with the prospect of becoming an old 
dotardess; not in the least meant offensively, 
but said in the innocenee of her aged heart. 

Pres.-Ahem I—silence! You seem to have 
a very tender recollection of Monsieur Robes¬ 
pierre. I suppose you had reason to be grate¬ 
ful to him ? 

Old W.—No, Monsieur, no reason in par¬ 
ticular ; for he guillotined my husband. 

Free .—Certainly this ought to be no reason 
for loving his memory. 

Old W. —Ah, Monsieur, but it happened 
quite by accident. Monsieur de Robespierre 
did not intend to guillotine my husband—he had 
him executed by mistake for somebody else —le 
pauvre, cher homme I 

Thus leaving it an exquisite matter of doubt, 
as to whether the “ poor dear man” referred to 
her husband, or to Monsieur de Robespierre; or 
whether the tender epithet was equally divided 
between them. 


[From Chambers's Edinburgh Journal.] 

STORY OF A KITE. 

T he setting sun beamed in golden light over 
the country; long shadows lay on the cool 
grass; the birds, which had been silent through 
the sultry heat of the day, sang their joyous 
evening hymn; the merry voices of the village 
children sounded through the clear air, while 
their fathers loitered about enjoying the luxury 
of rest after labor. A sun-bumed traveler, with 
dusty shoes, walked sturdily along the high 
road: he was young and strong, and his rqddy 
cheeks glowed in the warm light: he carried 
bis baggage on a stick over his shoulder, and 
looked straight on toward the cottages of the 
village; and you might see, by the expression 
of his face, that his eye was earnestly watching 
for the first glimpse of the home that lay among 
them, to which he wa.s returning. 

The same setting sun threw his golden beams 
over the grcAt metropolis: they lighted up 
streets, and squares, and parks, whence crowds 
were retiring from business or pleasure to their 
various places of abode or gay parties; they 
pierced even through the smoke of the city, and 
gilded its great central dome; but when they 
reached the labyrinth of lanes and courts which 
it incloses, their radiance was gone, for noxious 
vapors rose there after the heat of the day, and 
quenched them. The summer sun is dreaded 
in those places. 

The dnsky light found its way with difficulty 
through a small and dim window into an upper 
room of a house in one of these lanes, and any 
one entering it would at first have thought it 
was void of any living inhabitant, had not the 
restless tossing and oppressed breathing that 
proceeded from a bed in one comer borne wit¬ 
ness to the contrary. A weak, sickly boy lay 
there, his eye fixed on the door. It opened, 
and he started up in bed; but at flie sight dl 
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another boy, a few years older than hiHselT, 
who came in alone, he sunk back again, crying 
in a plaintive voice, “Don’t you see her coming 
yet ?” 

“ No, she is not in sight: I ran to the oorner 
of the lane, and could see nothing of her,’’ re¬ 
plied the elder boy, who, as he spoke, knelt 
down before the grate, and began to arrange 
some sticks in it. 

Every thing in the room bespoke poverty; 
yet there was an appearance of order, and as 
much cleanliness as can be attained in such an 
abode. Among the scanty articles of furniture 
there was one object that was remarkable os 
being singularly out of place, and apparently 
very useless there: it was a large paper kite, 
that hung from a nail on the wall, and nearly 
reached from the low ceiling to the floor. 

“There’s eight o’clock just struck, John,’’ 
said the little boy in bed. “ Go and look once 
more if mother’s not coming yet.’’ 

“ It’s no use looking, Jem. It won’t make 
her come any faster; but I’ll go to please 
you." 

“ I hear some one on the stairs.’’ 

“It’s only Mrs. Willis going into the back¬ 
room.” 

“ Oh dear, dear, what shall I do?’’ 

“Don’t cry, Jem. Look, now I’ve put the 
wood all re^y to boil the kettle the minute 
mother comes, and she’ll bring you some tea: 
she said she would. Now I’m going to sweep 
lip the dust, and make it all tidy.” 

Jem was quieted for a few minutes by look¬ 
ing at his brother’s busy operations, carried on 
in a bustling, rattling way, to afford all the 
aii)psement possible; but the feverish restless¬ 
ness soon returned. 

“ Take me up, do take me up,” he cried; 
“ and hold me near the broken pane, please, 
Johnand he stretched out his white, wasted 
hands. 

John kindly lifted out the poor little fellow, 
and dragging a chair to the windew, sat down 
with him on his knee, and held his face close to 
the broken pane, through which, however, no 
air seemed to come, and he soon began to cry 
again. 

“What is it, Jem?—what’s the matter?” 
said a kind voice at the door, where a woman 
stood, holding by the hand a pale child. 

“ I want mother,” sobbed Jem. 

“ Mother’s out at work, Mrs. Willis,” said 
John; “ and she thought she should be home at 
half-past seven; but she’s kept later some¬ 
times.” 

“Don’t cry,” said Mrs, Willis’s little girl, 
coming forward. “ Here’s my orange for you.” 

Jem took it, and put it to his mouth; but he 
stopped, and asked John to cut it in two; gave 
back half to the little girl, made John taste the 
portion he kept, and then began to suck the 
cooling fruit with great pleasure, only pausing 
to say, with a smile,’ “ Thank yon, Mary.” 

“Now lie down again, and try to go to 
"Tleep; there’s a good boy,” said Mrs. Willis; 


“ and mother will soon be' here. I must go 
now.” • 

Jem was laid in bed once more; but Ic 
tossed about restlessly, and the sad wail began 
again. ^ 

“I’ll tell you what,” said John, “if you will 
stop ciying. I’ll take down poor Harry’s kite, 
and show you how he used to fly it.” 

“ But mother don’t like os to touch it.” 

“ No; but she will not mind when I tell her 
why I did it this once. Look at the pretty blue 
and red figures on it. Harry made it, and 
painted it all himself; and look at the long 
tail I” 

“ But how did he fly it ? Can’t you show 
me how poor Harry us^ to fly it ?” 

John mounted on a chest, and holding the 
kite at arm’s length, began to wave it about, 
and to make the tail shake, while Jem sat up 
admiring. 

“ This was the way he used to hold it up. 
Then he took the string that was fastened here 
—^mother has got it in the chest—and ho held 
the string in his hand, and when the wind came, 
and sent the kite up, he let the string run 
through his hand, and up it went over the trees, 
up—^up-Aand he ran along in the fields, and it 
flew along under the blue sky.” 

John w'aved the kite more energetically as he 
described, and both the boys were so engro.ssed 
by it, that they did not observe that (be mother, 
so longed for, had come in, and had sunk down 
on a chair near the door, her face bent and 
nearly hidden by the rusty crape on her widow’s 
bonnet, while the tears fell fast on her faded 
black gown. 

“ Oh mother, mother 1” cried Jem, who saw 
her first, “ ctAuo and take me—come and com¬ 
fort me!” 

The poor woman rose quickly, wiped her 
eyes, and hastened to her sick child, who was 
soon nestled in her arms, and seemed to have 
there forgotten all his woes. 

The kind, good-natured John had meanwhile 
hung up the kite in its place, and was looking 
rather anxiously at his mother, for he well 
understood the cause of the grief that hod over¬ 
come her at the sight of his occupation, when 
she first came in; but she stroked his hair, 
looked kindly at him, and bade him make the 
kettle boil, and get the things out of her basket. 
All that was wanted for their simple sapper 
was in it, said it was not long before little Jem 
was again laid down after the refreshment of 
tea; then a mattress was put in a corner for 
John, who was soon asleep; and the mother, 
tired with her day’s hard work, took her place 
in the bod by the side of her child. 

But the tears that had rolled fast down her 
cheeks as her lips moved in prayer before sleep 
came upon her, still made their way beneath 
the closed eyelids, and Jem awoke her by say¬ 
ing, as he stroked her face with his hot hand, 
“ Don’t cry, mother; we won’t touch it again I” 

“It’s not that, my child; no, no: it’s the 
thought of my own Harry. I think I see hb 
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pleasant face, and hN curly hair, and his merry 
eyes looking np alter his kite.” It was not 
often she spoke ont her griefs; but now, in the 
silent night, it seemed to comfort her. 
e “ Tell me about him, mother, and about his 
going away? 1 like to hear you tell about 
him.” 

“ He worked with father, yon know, and a 
clever workman he learned to bo.” 

“ But ho was much older than me. Shall I 
ever be a good workman, mother?” 

The question made her heart ache with a | 
fresh anguish, and she could not answer it; but 
replied to his first words, “ Yes, he was much 
older. We laid three of our children in the 
grave between him and John. Harry was 
seventeen when hb uncle took him to serve out 
his time in a merchant-ship. Uncle Ben, that 
was ship’s carpenter, it was that took him.-— 
The voyage was to last a year and a half, for 
they were to go to all manner of countries far, 
far away. One letter I had. It came on a sad 
day: the day after poor father died, Jem. And 
then I had to leave our cottage in our own 
village, and bring you two to London, to find 
work to keep you; but I have always taken | 
care to leave word whore I was to be found, j 
and have often gone to ask after letters. Not | 
one has ever come again; and it’s six months j 
past the time when they looked for the ship, and 
they don’t .know what to think. But I know 
what I think: the sea has rolled over my dear 
boy, and 1 shall never see him again—never, 
never in this weary world.” 

“ Don’t cry so, mother dear; I’ll try to go to 
sleep, and not make you talk.” 

“ 1' es—try; and if you can only get better, 
that will comfort me most.” 

Both closed their eyes, and sleep came upon 
them once more. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning when the 
little boy awoke, and then he was alone; but to 
that he was accustomed. His mother was 
again gone to work, and John was out cleaning 
knives and shoes in the neighborhood. The 
table, with a small piece of bread and a cup of 
blue milk and water on it stood beside him. 
He drank a little, but could not eat, and then 
lay down again with his eyes fixed on Harry’s 
kite. ' 

“ Could he fiy it,” or rather, “ could he see 
John fly it—really out of doors and in the air ?” 
That was of.all things what he most longed to 
do. He wondered where the fields were, and if 
he could ever go there and see the kite fiy under 
the blue sky. Then he wondered if Joljp could 
fly it in the lane. He crept out of bed, and 
tottered to the window. 

The lane was very wet and slushy, and a 
nasty block gutter ran down it, and oozed out 
among the broken stones. There had been a 
heavy thunder-shower in the night, and as there 
was no foot pavement, and what stones there 
were, were very uneven and scattered, the 
black pools lodged among them, and altogether 
it .stsemed impossible for a boy to fly a kite 


there 9 for “how could he run along holding 
the string? ho would tumble among the dirty 
pools. There were only four children to be 
seen in it now, out of all the numbers that lived 
in the houses, though it«was a warm summer 
morning, and they were dabbling vrith naked 
feet in the mud, and their ragged clothes were 
all draggled. Mother would never let him and 
John do like that.” 

StUl he stood, first examining the window, 
then looking at the kite; then patting his hand 
out through the broken pane, and pondered over 
a scheme that had entered his mind. 

“ Jo^,” he cried, as the door opened, “ don’t 
yon tUab we could fly Hany’s kite out of the 
broken pane ?” 

At first this idea seemed to John perfectly 
chimerical; but after some consultation and ex¬ 
planation a plan was devised between the two 
boys, to complete which they only waited for 
their mother’s return. They expected her at 
one, for this was only half a day’s work. 

Jem was dressed when she returned, and his 
excitement made him appear better; but she 
saw with grief that he could not touch his din¬ 
ner ; and her anxiety about him made her, less 
unwillingly than she otherwise would have 
done, consent to the petition he made, that 
“ only for this once she would let him and John 
fly the kite outside the window.” She stifled 
her sigh as she sat down to needlework, lest she 
should cast a gloom over the busy preparations 
that immediately commenced. 

The difficulty had been how to get the kite 
out, because the window would not open. To 
surmount this, John was to go down to the lane, 
taking the kite with him. while Jem lowerstd 
the string out of the broken pane. 

“ When you get hold of the string, you know, 
John, you can fasten it, and then stand on that 
large stone opposite, jnst by where that gentle¬ 
man is, and hold up the kite, and then I will 
pull.” 

All was done accordingly. John did his part 
well. Jem pulled; the kite rose to the window, 
and fluttered about, for the thunder had been 
followed by a high wind, which was felt a little 
even in this close place, and the boys gazed at 
it with great pleasure. As it dangled loosely 
by the window in this manner, the tail became 
entangled, and John was obliged to run up to 
help to put it right. 

“ Let it down to me again when I have run 
ont,” smd he, as he tri^ to disentangle it; 

“ and I will stand on the stone, and hold it up, 
and yon can pull again. There’s the gentle¬ 
man still, and now there’s a young man tesides. 
The gentleman has made him look up at the 
kite.” 

“ Come and look, mother,” said Jem; but she 
did not hoar. “The young man has such a 
brown face, and such curly hair.” 

“ And he’s like — mother, he is crossing 
over!” cried John. “ He has come into the 
house 1” 

The mother heard now. A wild hope rushed*' 
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through her heart; she started up; at^nick 
step was heard on the stairs; the door flew 
open, and the next moment she was clasped in 
her son’s arms 1 

The joy nearly took Away her senses. Brok¬ 
en words mingl^ with tears, thanksgivings, and 
blessings, were all that wore uttered for some 
time between them. Harry had Jem on his 
■ knee, and John pressed close to his side, and 
was holding his mother tight by the hand, and 
looking up in her face, when at lut they began to 
believe and understand that they once more saw 
each other. And then he had to explain how 
the ship had been disabled by a storndjh the 
South Seas; and how they got her intone of 
the beautiful islands there, and refitted her, and 
after six months’ delay, brought her back safe 
and sound, cargo and all; and how he and 
Uncle Ben were both strong and hearty. 

“How well you look, my dear bey!” said 
the happy mother. “ How tall, and stout, and 
handsome you are!” 

“ And he’s got his curly hair and bright eyes 
.still,” said poor won little J^, speaking for 
the first time. 

“ But you, mother, and all of you, how pale 
you are, and how thinl I know—^yes, don’t 
say it—I know who’s gone. I went home last 
night, mother. I walked all the way to the 
village, and found the poor cottage empty, and 
heard how ho died.” 

“ Home! You went there ?” 

“ Yes, and the neighbors told mo you were 
gone to London. But I slept all night in the 
kitchen, on some straw. There I lay, and 
thought of you, and of him we have lost, and 
prayed that 1 might be a comfort to you yet.” 

Joy and sorrow seemed struggling for the 
mastery in the widow’s heart; but the present 
happiness proved the stronger, and she was 
soon smiling, and listening to Harry. 

“ I had a hard matter to find you,” ho said. 
“ You had loft the lodging they directed me to 
at first.” • 

“ But I left word where I had come to.” 

“ Ay, so you had; and an old woman there 
told mo you were at No. 10 Paradise Row.” 

“ What could she be thinking of?” 

“No one had heard of you in diat place. 
However, as I was going along back again to 
get better information, keeping a sharp look-out 
in hopes I might meet you, I passed ^e end of 
this lane, and saw it was called Eden-lane, so I 
thought perhaps the old lady had fancied Para¬ 
dise and Eden were all the same; and sure 
enough, they are both as like one as the other, 
for they are wretched, miserable places as ever 
1 saw. I turned in here, and than No. 10 proved 
wrong too; and as I was standing looking 
about, and wondering what I had better do 
next, a gentleman touched my arm, and point¬ 
ing first at the black pools in the broken pave¬ 
ment, and then up at this window, he said— 
remember his very words, they struck mo so— 
‘ Do not the very stones rise up in judgment 
against us I Lo^ at these poor little fellovre 


trying to fly their kite out* of a broken pane 1’ 
Hearing him say so, I looked up, and saw my 
old kite—by it I found you at last.” 

They all turned gratefully toward it, and saw 
that it still swung outside, held there safely 
its entangled ta:il. The talk, therefore, went 
uninterruptedly. Many questions were asked 
and answered, and many subjects discussed; the 
sad state of poor little Jem being the most press¬ 
ing. At the end of an hour a great bustle was 
going on in the room: they were packing up all 
their small stock of goods, for Harry had suc¬ 
ceeded, after some argument, in persuading his 
mother to leave herauihcolthy lodging that very 
evening, and not to risk even one more night for 
poor Jem in that poisonous air. He smoothed 
every difficulty. Mrs. Willis gladly undertook 
to do the work she had engaged to do; and 
wifli her he deposited money for the rent, and 
the key of the room. Ho declared he had 
another place ready to take his mother to; and 
to her anxious look ho replied, “I did good 
service in the ship, and the owners have been 
generous to us all. I’ve got forty pounds.” 

“Forty pounds!” If he had said, “I have 
got possession of a gold district in California,” 
be would not have created a greater sensation. 
It seemed an inexhaustible amount of wealth. 

A light can was soon hired and packed, and 
easily hold not only the goods (not forgetting 
the kite), but the living possessors oCathem; and 
they set forth on their way. 

The evening sun again beamed over the 
country; and the tall trees, as they threw their 
shadow across the grass, waved a blessing on 
the family that passed beneath, from whose 
hearts a silent thanksgiving went up that har¬ 
monized with the joyous hynm of the birds. 
The sun-burnt traveler, as he walked at the 
horse’s head, holding his elder brothers hand, 
no longer looked anxiously onward, for he knew 
where ho was going, and saw by him his 
younger brother dre^y beginning to revive in 
the fresh air, and rejoiced in his mother's ex¬ 
pression of content and happiness. She had 
divined for some time to what home she was 
going. 

“ But how did you contrive to got it fixed so 
quickly, my kind, good boy ?” she said. 

“I went to the landlord, and he agreed at 
once: and do not be afraid, I can earn plenty 
for ns all.” 

“ But must you go to sea again ?” 

“ If I must, do not fear. Did yon not always 
teach me that His hand would keep me, and 
hold me, even in the uttermost parts of the 
sea?" 

And she felt that there was no room for fear. 

A week after this time, the evening sun again 
lighted up a happy party. Harry and John 
were busied in preparing tiie kite for fljring in a 
green field behind their cottage. Under the 
hedge, on an old tree trunk, sat their mother, 
no longer in faded black and rusty crape, but 
neatly dressed in a fresh, clean govm and cap, 
and with a face bright with hope and pleasure. 
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Bj her was Jem, *with cheeks already filling 
out, a tinge of oolo( in them, and eyes full of 
delight On her other side was little Mary 
Willis. She had just arrived, and was telling 
^lem how, the very day after they left, some 
workmen came and put down a nice pavement 
on each side of the lane, and laid a pipe under* 
ground instead of the gutter; and that now it 
was as dry and clean as could be; and ail the 
children could play there, and there were such 
numbers of games going on; and they all said 
it was the best thing they had done for them 
for many a day; and so did their mothers too, 
for now the children were ,not all crowded into 
their rooms aU day long, but could play out of 
doors. 

“Depend upon it,” said Harry, “it is that 
gentleman’s doing that spoke to me of it the day 
I came first. This good old kite has done good 
service, and now it shall be rewarded by sading 
up to a splendid height.” 

As he spoke, he held it up, the light breeze 
caught it, and it soared away over their heads 
under the blue sky; while the happy faces that 
watched it bore witness to the truth of his 
words—that “ the good old kite had done good 
service.” 


(From Sharp's Msgazina] 

THE STATE OF THE WORLD BEFORE 
'■ ADAM’S TIME. 

A mong the millions of human beings that 
dwell on the earth, how few are those who 
think of inquiring into its past history. The 
annals of Greece and Rome are imparted to 
our children as a necessary and important 
branch of education, while the history of the 
world itself is neglected, or at the most is con¬ 
fined to those who are destined for a scientific 
profession; even adults are content to receive 
on hearsay a vague idea that the globe was in 
being for some undefined period preceding the 
era of human history, but few seek to know in 
what state it existed, or what appearance it 
presented. 

This is owing, partly, to the hard names and 
scientific language in which geologists have 
clothed their science, and partly to ignorance of 
the bAuty and attractive nature of the study; 
we dread the long, abstruse-sounding titles of 
Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus, and are repelled 
by the dry disquisitions on mineralogy into which 
professors of the science are apt to stray. The 
truth is, however, that geology properly is 
divided into two distinct branches; one of these 
consists of the less attractive, though equally 
asaful, investigation of the chemical constitu¬ 
ents the strata, and the classification of the 
fossil flora and fauna which belong to the vari¬ 
ous formations; this, which may be styled geo- 
logy proper, is the department which belongs 
almost exclusively to men of science, and, inas¬ 
much as it involves the necessity of acquaint¬ 
ance with the sister sciences of chemistry min¬ 
eralogy, zoology, and botany, is least adapted 


I to thp understanding of the nninitimed. The 
other branch, which may be called the history 
of geology, presents none of these diffioulties; 
it is as easy of comprehension, and as suitable 
to the popular mind, as Any other historical ac¬ 
count; while it presents a variety of interest, 
and a revolution of events, before which the 
puny annals of modem history sink into in¬ 
significance. 

Such of our readers as are nnacqnainted with 
the science, will probably be inclined to doubt 
the possibility of our being aware of events 
which took place ages before Adam was creat¬ 
ed; here,'however, nature herself steps in, and 
becoming her own historian, writes “ in the liv¬ 
ing rock” the chronicles of past ages, and so 
accurately and circumstantially, that we can 
say positively, “ Here existed the sea at such a 
period, and here the tide ebbed and flowed for 
centuriesnay, she shows us the footmarks of 
extinct animals, and tells us the size, nature, 
habits, and food of creatures which have for un¬ 
numbered ages been buried in the grave of time. 
She informs us that here the ocean was calm, and 
that there a river flowed into it; here forests 
grew and flourished, and there volcanoes vomit¬ 
ed forth lava, while mighty earthquakes heaved 
up mountains with convulsive throes. Such are 
the events that mark the world’s history, and 
we now purpose giving a short sketch of the 
various eras in its existence. 

Hundreds of thousands of years ago, the earth, 
now so busy and full of life, rolled on its cease¬ 
less course, a vast, desolate, and sterile globe. 
Day and night succeeded one another, and sea¬ 
son followed season, while yet no living form 
existed, and still the sun rose upon arid, vsr- 
dureless continents, and hot, caldron-like seas, 
on which the steaming vapor and heavy fogs 
sat like an incubus. This is the earlie.st perii^ 
of which we glean any positive record, and it 
is probable that previous to this era the universe 
was in a state of incandescence, or intense heat, 
and that by 4he gradual cooling of the globe, 
the external surface became hard, and formed 
a Arm crust, in the same manner that molten 
lead, when exposed to the cold air, hardens on 
the surface. The vapors which previously 
floated around this heated mass, in like manner 
became partially condensed, and gradually ac¬ 
cumulating in the hollows, formed the boiling 
seas which in after ages were destined to be 
vast receptacles teeming with life. 

How long such a period continued it is im¬ 
possible to say, and were wo even able to num¬ 
ber its years, wo should in all probability obtain 
a total of such magnitude as would render ns 
unable to form any accurate idea of its extent. 
Our ideas of time, like those of space, are com¬ 
parative, and so immense was this single period 
in geological history, that any interval taken 
from human records would fail to present an 
adequate idea of it. 

As might be expected, this era was marked 
by vast and violent convulsions; volcanoes raged 
aad threw up molten granite, earthquakes heavetT * 
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and uplifted continents, seas were displao^ and 
inundated the land, and still the ear^ was en* 
veloped in vapor and mist, arising from the high 
temperature, and the light most probably pene¬ 
trated only sufficiently to produce a sickly twi¬ 
light, while the sun shot lurid rays through the 
dense and foggy atmosphere. Such a world 
must have been incompatible with either animal 
. or vegetable life, and we accordingly find no 
remains of either in the rocks which belong to 
this early period; their principal characteristic 
is a highly crystalline appearance, giving strong 
presumptive evidence of the presence of great 
neat. 

After this era of desolation and gloom, we en¬ 
ter upon what is technically termed the “Trans¬ 
ition period,” and here we begin to mark the 
gradual preparation of the globe for the recep¬ 
tion of its destined inhabitants. The change is, 
however, at first very slight, and there is evi¬ 
dence of frequent convulsions and of a high degree 
of temperature; but the action of fire appears 
to have declined in force, and aqueous agencies 
are exerting themselves. The earlier portion 
of this formation is rendered pficuliariy interest¬ 
ing by the fact, that during it the most ancient 
forms of life sprang into existence. It is true 
that merely a few species of shell-fish, with 
some corals, inh.ibitcd the depths of the ocean, 
while the dry land still remained untenanted; 
nevertheless, humble and scanty as they were, 
we can not fail to look with interest on the 
earliest types of that existence, which has sub¬ 
sequently reached such perfection in ourselves. 

The presence of corals shows, that although 
the transition seas had lost their high tempera¬ 
ture, yet they retained a sufficient degree of heat 
to encourage the development of animals re¬ 
quiring warmth. These minute animals possess 
the remarkable property of extracting from the 
elementary bodies held in solution in the waters, 
the materials for forming new rocks. To Ihe 
coral animalcule or polype we owe much of the 
vast limestone beds which arc (jound in every 
part of the world, and many a vessel laden with 
the riches and productions of the earth finds a 
grave on the sunken reefs tlmt are the fruit of 
its labors. 

As ages elapsed, and the universe became 
better ^apted for the reception of life, the 
waters swarmed with zoophytes and corals, and 
in the silnrian strata we find organic remains 
abundant; shell-fish are numerous and distinct 
in form, and in some instances display a very 
interesting anatomical construction. As an in¬ 
stance we may mention the Trilobite, an animal 
of the crustacean order; the front part of its body 
formed a large crescent-shaped shield, while the 
hinder portion consisted of a broad triangular 
tail, composed of segments folding over each 
other like the tail of a lobster; its most peculiar 
organ, however, was the eye, which was com¬ 
posed of four hundred minute spherical lenses 
placed in separate compartments, and so situated, 
that in the animal’s u.sual place at the bottom 
' of the ocean it could see every thing around. 
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This kind of eye is also conjmon to the existing 
butterfly and dragon-fly, the former of which has 
35,000, and the latter 14,000 lenses. 

Continuing to trace the history of this ancient 
period, we reach what is called among geologists 
the Old Red Sandstone age. The corals, adH 
the shell-fish, and the Crustacea of the former 
period have passed away, and in their place we 
find Jitlui; thus presenting to us the earliest 
trace of the highest order of the animal kingdom 
—vertebrata. The plants in this system are 
few, and it would seem as if the condition of the 
world was ill-adapted for their growth. Aik- 
other peculiar characteristic of this era is the 
state of calm repose'in which the ocean appears 
to have remained; in many rocks the ripple mark 
left by the tide on the shores of the ancient seas 
is clearly visible; nevertheless considerable vol¬ 
canic action must have taken place, if we are to 
believe geologists, who find themselves unable 
to account otherwise for the preponderance of 
mineral matter which seems to have been held 
in solution by the waters. 

We now pass on to the Carboniferous period, 
and a marked change at once strikes us as hav¬ 
ing taken place. In the previous era few plants 
appear .to have existed; now they flourished 
with unrivaled luxuriance. Ferns, cacti, gi¬ 
gantic eqaisetam.s, and many plants of which 
there are no existing types, grew, and lived, 
and died in vast impenetrable forests; while the 
bulrush and the canc, or genera neflriy allied to 
them, occupied the swamps and lowlands. This 
is the period when the great coal beds and strata 
of ironstone were deposited, which supply us 
with fuel for our fires, and materials for our 
machinery. The interminable forests that grew 
and died in ^he lapse of centuries wore gradually 
borne down by the rivers and torrents to the 
ocean, at whoso bottom they ultimately found 
a resting place. A considerable portion of the 
land also seems to have been slowly submerged, 
as in some oases fossil trees and plants are fouiul 
in an upright position, as they originally grew. 

There is no period in geological history so 
justly deserving of examination as this. To the 
coal beds then deposited Great Britain in a great 
measures owes national and mercantile great¬ 
ness. Dr. Buokland, in speaking of this remote 
age, remarks in his Bridgewater Treatise, that 
“ the important uses of coal and iron in admin¬ 
istering to the supply of our daily wants, give 
to every individual among ns, in almost every 
moment of our lives, a personal concern, of 
which but few are oomscious, in the geological 
events of these very distant eras. We are all 
brought into immolate connection with the 
vegetation that clothed the ancient earth before 
one half of its actual surface had yet been formed. 
The trees of the primeval forests have not, like 
modern trees, undergone decay, yielding back 
their elements to the soil and atmosphere 
which they have been nourished; but treasured 
up in subterranean store-houses, have been trans¬ 
formed into enduring beds of coal, which in these 
latter ages have been to man the sources of heat, 
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and Ugbt, and wealth. Mj fire now burns with 
fuel, and my lamp* is shining with the light of 
gas derived from ooal, that has been buried for 
countless ages in the deep and dark recesses of 
the earth. We prepare our food, and maintain 
gur forges and furnaces, and the power of our 
^eara-engiues, with the remains of plants of i 
ancient forms and extinct species, M'hioh were 
swept from the earth ere the formation of the 
transttion strata was completed. Our instru¬ 
ments of cutlery, the tools of our mechanics, and 
the countless machines which we construct by 
the infinitely varied applications of iron, are 
derived from ore, for the most part coeval'with, 
or more ancient than the fuel, by the aid of 
which we reduce it to its metallic state, and 
apply it to innumerable uses in the economy of 
human life. Thus, from the wreck of forests 
that waved upon the surface of the primeval 
lands, and from ferruginous mud that was lodged 
at the bottom of the primeval waters, wo derive 
our chief supplies of coal and iron, those two 
fundamental elements of art and industry, which 
contribute more than any other mineral produc¬ 
tion of the earth to increase the riches, and 
multiply the comforts, and ameliorate the condi¬ 
tion of mankind.” 

This may justly bo styled the golden age of 
the pre-adamite world; the globe having now 
cooled to a sufficient temperature to promote 
the growth of plants without being injurious to 
them, is for the first time clothed in all the rich 
verdure of a tropical climate. Doubtless the 
earth would have presented a lovely aspect, had 
it been possible to have beheld it; the mighty 
forests unawakened by a sound save that of 
the sighing of the -wind; the silent seas, in which 
the new-born denizens of the deep roamed at 
will; the vast inland lakes for agbs unmlBcd 
but by the fitful breeze; all present to the 
mind's eye a picture of surpassing, solitary 
grandeur. 

The creatures that existed, though differing 
from those of the previous age, were still con¬ 
fined to the waters; as yet the dry land re¬ 
mained untenanted. The fishes give evidence 
of a higher organization, and many of them ap¬ 
pear to have been of gigantic dimensions. Some 
teeth which have been found of one kind, the 
Megalichthys, equal in size those of the largest 
living o^c^les. 

There is one peculiarity respecting fossil 
fishes which is worthy of remark. It is that, 
in the lapse of time from one era to another, 
their character does not change inttfuibly, as in 
the ease of many zoophytes and teatacea; on 
the contrary, species seem to succeed species 
abruptly, and at certain definite intervals. A 
celebrated geologist* has observed, that not a 
single species of fossil fish has yet been found 
that is common to any two great geological 
formations, or that is living in our own seas. 

Continuing our investigation, we next find the 
fhiitf![^ coal era passing away; scarcely a trace 
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of vegetation remains; a few species of zoophytes, 
shelll^ and fishes are to be found, and we observe 
the impression of footsteps, technically called 
ichnites, from the Greek ichnon, a footmark. 
These marks present a highly interesting me¬ 
mento of past ages. Persons living near the 
sea-shore must hare frequently observed the 
distinctness with which the track of birds and 
other animals is imprinted in the sand. If this 
sand were to be hardened by remaining exposed 
to the action of the sun and air, it would form a 
perfect mould of the foot; this is exactly what 
occurred in these early ages, and the hollow 
becoming subsequently filled by the deposition' 
of new sediment, the lower stone retained the 
impressiom, while the upper one presented a 
cast in relief. Many fossil footmarks have been 
found in the rocks belonging to this period. 

It is evident from the fact of footmarks being 
found, that creatures capable of existing on dry 
land were formed about this time, and we ac¬ 
cordingly find the remains of a new order— 
Reptiles. These animals, which now constitute 
but a small family among existing quadrupeds, 
then flourished in great size and numbers. Croc¬ 
odiles and lizards of various forms and gigantic 
stature roamed through the earth. Some of the 
most remarkable are those which belong to the 
genus Ichthyosaurus, or fish-lizard, so called 
from the resemblance of their vertebree to thoso 
of fishes. This saurian Dr. Buckland describes 
as something similar in form to the modern por¬ 
poise ; it h^ four broad feet, and a lung and 
powerful tail; its jaws were so prodigious that 
it could probably expand them to a width of five 
or six feet, and its powers of destruction must 
have been enormous. The length of some of 
these reptiles exceeded thirty feet. ** 

Another animal which lived at this period was 
the Plesiosaurus. It lived in shallow seas and 
estuaries, smd would seem, from its organs of 
respiration, to have required frequent supplies 
of fresh air. Mr. Conybeuro describes it os 
“ swimming upon, or near the surface, orcbii^ 
its long neck'like the swan, and occasionally 
darting it down at the fish which happened to 
float within its reach.” 

This reptile. Which was smaller than the 
Ichthyosaurus, has been found as long as from 
twelve to fifteen feet. Its appearance and habits 
differed from the latter materially. The Ich¬ 
thyosaurus, with its short nock, powerful jaws, 
and lizard-like body, seems admirably suited to 
range through the deep waters, unrivaled in size 
or strength, and monarch of the then existing 
world; the Plesiosaurus, smaller in size and in¬ 
ferior in strength, shunned its powerful antago¬ 
nist, and, larking in shallows and sheltered hays, 
remained secure from the assaults of its danger¬ 
ous foe, its long neok and small head being wet 
adapted to enable it to dart on its prey, as it lay 
concealed amid the tangled sea-weed. 

This has been called by geologists the “age 
of reptilestheir remains axe found in groat 
numbers in the lias, oolite, and wcalden strata. 
These creatures seem to form a connecting link «. 
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between the fishes of the previons era, and the 
mammalia of the Tertiary age; the Ichthytsaii- 
rus difibred little from a fish in shape, and its 
paddles or feet are not unlike fins, the Piesio- 
saurus, on the contrary, as its name denotes, 
partook more of the quaUmped form. Dr. Buck- 
laud in describing it, says: “ To the head of a 
lizard it united the teeth of a crocodile; a neck 
of enormous length, resembling the body of a 
'serpent; a trunk and tail having the proportions 
of an ordinary quadruped; the ribs of a cameleon, 
and the paddles of a whale.” Besides these 
animals we find the Pterodaotyle, tialf bird and 
"^If reptile; the Megalosaurus, or gigantic 
lizard; the Hylsosaurus, or forest lizard; the 
Gcosaurus, or land lizard, and many others, all 
{lartaking more or less of affinity to bolli the 
piscatory and saurian tribes. 

Passing on now to the period when the great 
chalk rocks which prevail so much in the south¬ 
eastern counties of Great Britain were deposited, 
we find the land in many places submerged; the 
fossil remains are eminently marine in character, 
and the earth must literally have presented a 
“world of waters” to the view. ‘Sponge-s, corals, 
star-fish, and marine reptiles inhabited the globe, 
and plants, chiefly of marine typos, grew on its 
surface. Although, however, a great portion 
of the earth was under water, it must not there¬ 
fore 1)0 supposed that it was returning to its 
ancient desolation and solitude. The author 
whom we last quoted, in s]>eaking of this sub¬ 
ject, says: “ The sterility and solitude which 
have sometimes been attributed to the depths 
of the ocean, exist only in the fictions of jiootio 
fancy. The great mass of water tliat covers 
nearly thrce-luurths of the globe is crowded 
with life, perhaps more abundantly than the air 
and the surface of the earth ; and the bottom of 
the SCO, within a certain depth accessible to light, 
swarms with countless hosts of worms and creep¬ 
ing things, which represent the kindred families 
of low degree which crawl upon the land.” 

This era seems to have been one of peculiar 
tranquillity, fur the most part undisturbed by 
earthquakes or other igneous forces. The pre¬ 
vailing characteristic of the scenery was flatness, 
and low continents were surro*unded by shallow 
seas. The earth is now approaching the state 
when it will be fit for the reception of man, and 
in the next age we find some of the existing 
species of animals. 

It is worthy of observation, that at the dif¬ 
ferent periods when the world had attained a 
State suitable for their existence, the various 
orders of animal and vegetable life were created. 
In the “ dark ages ” of geological history, when 
the globe had comparatively lately subsided 
from a state of fusion,* it was barren, sterile, 
and uninhabited; next, the waters having be¬ 
come cool enough, some of the lowest orders of 
shell-fish and zoophytes peopled them; subse- 
^ qucntly, fishes were formed, and for ages eon- 

■ The theory of the ori^al Incandeaceoce of tho earth 
hu boon much debated, but we believe it is gaining 
• ground among geologists. 


stituted the highest order of animal life; after 
this we enter on the age of reptiles, when gi¬ 
gantic crocodiles and lizarddike forms dwelt in 
fenny marshes, or reposed on the black mud of 
slow moving rivers, as they crept along toward 
the ocean betwixt their oozy banks; and w» 
now reach the period when tho noblest order of 
animal life, the class to which man himself be¬ 
longs, Mammalia, began to people the earth. 

The world now probably presented on ap¬ 
pearance nearly similar to what it does at pres¬ 
ent. The land, which in the chalk formation 
was pnder water, has again emerged, and 
swarms with life; vast savannahs rich in ver¬ 
dure, and decked in a luxuriant garb with trees, 
plants, grasses, and shrubs, and inland lakes, to 
which the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the hip¬ 
popotamus, with many extinct races of animals, 
came to slake their thirst, form the principal 
characteristics of this period. 

There is something peculiarly interesting in 
looking back to this early ago, while Adam was 
yet dust. We picture to the mind’s eye the 
gigantic Dcinotherium, the largest creature of 
terrestrial life, raking and grubbing with its 
huge tusks the aquatic plants that grew in the 
pools aq;l shallow lakes, or, as Dr. Bucklond 
describes it, sleeping with its head hooked on 
to the bank, and its nostrils sustained above 
water so as merely to breathe, while the body 
remained floating at case beneath the surface. 
We see its twin-brother in greatness^tho Mega¬ 
therium, as it comos slowly stalking through 
the thick underwood, its foot, of a yard in length, 
crushing where it treads, and its impenetrable 
hide defying the attacks of rhinoceros or croco¬ 
dile. In the waters we behold the mighty 
whale, monarch of the deep, sporting in the pre- 
adamite seas as he now does amid the icebergs 
of the Arctic ocean; the walrus and the seal, 
now denizens of the colder climes, mingling 
with the tropical manati; while in the forests 
the owl, the buzzard, and the woodcock, dwelt 
undisturbed, and the squirrel and monkey leap, 
ed from bough to bough. 

Arrived at tho close of the pre-adamito his¬ 
tory, after having traced it from the earliest 
ages of which we possess any evidence, down 
to the eve of human existence, the reflection 
that naturally presents itself to the mind is the 
strangeness of the foot, that myriads of creat¬ 
ures should have existed, and that generation 
after generation should have lived and died and 
passed away, ere yet man saw the light. We 
are so accustomed to view all creatures as 
created solely for human use, rather than for 
the pleasure of the Divine Creator, that we can 
at first scarcely credit the history, though writ¬ 
ten by tho hand of nature herself; and the hu¬ 
man race sinks into insignifioanoe when it is 
shown to be but the last link in a long chain of 
creations. Nevertheless, that such, however 
humbling it may be, is the foot, we possess in¬ 
dubitable evidence: and when we consider, as 
Mr. Bakewell observes, “ that more than three- 
fifths of the earth’s present surface are oovered 
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bj the ocean, and that if from the remainder we 
deduct the space occupied by polar ice and 
eternal snows, by^andy deserts, sterile mount¬ 
ains, marshes, rivers, and lakes, that the hab¬ 
itable portion will scarcely exceed one-fifth of 
(the whole globe; that the remaining four-fifths, 
though untenanted by mankind, are, for the most 
part, abundantly stocked with animated beings, 
that, exult in the pleasure of existence, inde¬ 
pendent of human control, and in no way sub¬ 
servient to the necessities or caprices of men; 
that such is and has been, for several thousand 
years, the actual condition of our planet; we 
may feel less reluctance in admitting the pro¬ 
longed ages of creation, aifd the numerous tribes 
that lived and flourished, and left their remains 
imbedded in the strata which compose the outer 
camst of the earth.” 


THE MANIA FOR TULIPS IN HOLLAND. 

T he inordinate passion, which at one time 
prevailed for Tulips, amounted to actual 
madness, and well deserved the name of Tulipo- 
mania, by which it is distinguished. The Tulip 
was introduced into Europe from Constantinople 
in the year 1559, according to Gesner. After 
it became known to the Dutch merchants and 
nobility at Vienna, it became a most important 
branch of trade in Holland, and they sent fre¬ 
quently to Constantinople for routs and seeds of 
the flower In the year 1634, and for three 
years after, little else was thought of in Holland 
but this traffic; all embarked in it, from the 
nobleman to the common laborer, and so suc¬ 
cessful were many that they rose rapidly from 
abject poverty to affluence; and those who had 
been barely able to procure the^most scanty 
means of subsistence were enabled to set up 
their carriages, and enjoy every convenience and 
luxury of life; indeed, when we read of the enor¬ 
mous sums paid for a single root, we can feel 
no surprise at the immense and rapid fortunes 
which were made. It is on record, that one 
wealthy merchant gave his daughter no other 
portion to secure an eligible match than a sin¬ 
gle root. The plant to this day bears the name 
of the “marriage portion.” We find that 2 
hogsheads of wine, 4 tuns of beer, 2 lasts of 
whea*^, 4 lasts of rye, 2 tons of butter, 1000 
pounds of cheese, 4 fat oxen, 8 fat swine, and 
12 fat sheep, a complete bed, a suit of clothes, 
a silver beokess, valued at 2500 florins, were 
pven in exchange for a single root of the tulip 
called the Viceroy. This mode of barter, be¬ 
ing attended with inconvenience, could not be 
general, and gave place to sale by weight, by 
which immense sums were made. Single roots 
have oeld for 4400 florins; 2000 florins was a 
common price for a root of the Semper Augns- 
tns; and it happened that once, when only two 
roots of this species could be procured, the one 
at Amsterdam, and the other at Haarlem, 4600 
flwins, a new carriage, and a pair of horses, 
with complete harness, were given for one; and 
Sat the other wi exchange m^e of 12 acres of 


land: indeed, land was frequently parted with 
wh^ cash could not be advanced for the pur¬ 
chase of a desired root; and houses, cattle, fur¬ 
niture, and even clothes, were all sacrifice to 
the Tulipomania. In the course of four months, 
a person has been known to realize 60,000 flor¬ 
ins. These curious bargains took place in tav¬ 
erns, where notaries and clerks were regularly 
paid for attending; and after the contracts were 
completed, the traders of all ranks sat down to¬ 
gether to a splendid entertainment. At these 
sales, the usual price of a root of the Viceroy 
was c£250; a root of the Admiral Liefknns, 
c£440; a root of the Admiral Von Eyk, d£l6G; 
a root of the Grebbu, d£l48; a root of the 
Schilder, d£l60; a root of the Semper Augus¬ 
tus, .£550. A collection of Tulips of Wouter 
Brockholsminster was disposed of by his execu¬ 
tors for .£9000; but they sold a root of tbo 
Semper Augustus separately, for which they got 
c£300, and a very fine Spanish cabinet, valued 
at .£1000. The Semper Augustus was, indeed, 
in great request. A gentleman received .£3000 
for three roots which he sold; he had also the 
offer of .£1500‘a year for his plant for seven 
years, with an engagement that it should be 
given up as found, the increase alone having 
been retained daring the period. One gentle¬ 
man made ^6000 in the space of six months. 
It was ascertained that the trade in Tulips in one 
city alone, in Holland, amounted to ^1,000,000 
sterling. To such an extent was this extraor¬ 
dinary traffic carried on, that a system of stock- 
jobbing was introduced; and Tulips, which 
were bought and sold for much more than their 
weight in gold, were nominally purchased with¬ 
out changing hands at all. Beckmann, in de¬ 
scribing this curious traffic, for which all other 
merchandise and pursuit was neglected, mentions 
that engagements were entered into, which weru 
to be fulfilled in six months, and not to be aflected 
by any change in the value of the root daring 
that time. Thus, a bargain might be made with 
a merchant for a root at the price of 1000 florins. 
At the time specified for its delivery, its value 
may have risen to 1500 florins, the purchaser 
being a gainer of 500 florins. Should it, on the 
contrary, have falfen to 800 florins, the purchaser 
was then a loser to the amount of 200 florins. 
If there had been no fluctuation in the market, 
the bargain terminated without an exchange of 
the money for the root, so that it became a 
species of gambling, at which immense sums 
were lost and won. The decline of the trade 
was as unexpected as its rise had been surpris¬ 
ing. When settling day came, there were many 
defaulters; some from inability to meet their 
engagements, and many from dishonesty. Per¬ 
sons began to speculate more cautiously, and 
the more respectable to feel that the system of 
gambling, in which they were engaged, was by 
no means creditable. The Tulip-holders then 
wished to dispose of their merchandise really, 
and not nominally, but found, to their disappoint¬ 
ment, that the demand bad decreased. Price* 
fell—contracts were violated—appeals were 
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m^e to the magistrates in vun; and, after 
violent contentions', in which the venders turn¬ 
ed, and the purchasers resisted payment, the 
state interposed, and issued an order invalidating 
the oontreusts, which put an end at once to the 
stock-jobbing; and the* roots, which had been 
valued at £500 each, were now to be had for 
£5 : and thus ended the most strange commerce 
^in which Europe had been ever engaged. 

Some curious anecdotes connected with the 
mania may be found. Among them is one of 
a burgomaster, who had made interest for a 
friend, and succeeded in obtaining a very lucra- 
'^ve situation for him. The friend, anxious to 
testify his gratitude, entreated of the burgo¬ 
master to allow him to show it by some sub¬ 
stantial proof. His generous benefactor would 
accept no favor in return; all be asked was 
the gratification of seeing his flower-garden, 
which was readily grant^. The friends did 
not meet again for two years. At the end of 
that time, the gentleman went to visit the 
burgomaster. On going into his garden, the 
first thing that attracted his observation was a 
rare Tulip of great value, which he instantly 
knew must have been purloined from his gar¬ 
den, when his treacherous friend had been ad¬ 
mitted into it, two years before. He gave vent 
to the most frantic passion—immediately re¬ 
signed his place of 1000 per annum—^returned 
to his house merely to tear up his flower-gar¬ 
den—and, having completed the work of de¬ 
struction, left it, never to return. 

We have read of a sailor, who had brought 
a heavy load to the warehouse of a merchant, 
who only gave him a herring as payment and 
refreshment. This was very inadequate to sat¬ 
isfy the man’s hunger, but perceiving, as he 
thought, some onions lying before him, he 
snatched up one, and bit it. It happened to 
be a Tulip-root, worth a king’s ransom; so wo 
may conceive the consternation of the merchant, 
which is said to have nearly deprived him of 
reason. 

It has been said that John Bar^ay, the author 
of the romance of “ Angenis,” was a victim to 
the Tulipnmania. Nothing could induce him 
to quit the house to which his flower-garden 
was attached, though the situation was so un¬ 
wholesome that he ran the risk of having his 
health destroyed. He kept two fierce mastifis 
to guard the flowers, which he determined never 
to abandon. 

The passion for Tulips was at its height in 
England toward the close of the seventeenth 
and the commencement of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. The tulip is a native of the Levant, and 
of many of the eastern countries. Though 
common in Persia, it is highly esteemed, and 
considered an emblem of love. Chardin tells 
ns, that when a young Persian wishes to make 
his sentiments kno'wn to his mistress, he presents 
her with one of these flowers, which, of course, 
must be the flame-colored one, with black an¬ 
thers, so often seen in our gardens; as, Chardin 
• adds, “ He thus gives her to understand, that 


he is all on Are with her beauty, and his heart 
burned to a coal.” The flower is still highly 
esteemed by florists, and has its plsuie among 
the few named florists’ flowers. Many suppose 
it to be “the Lily of the Field,” mentioned in 
the Sermon on the Mount, from its growing ia 
wild profusion in Syria, and from the Avtmmft 
delicacy of the texture of its petals, and from 
the wonderful variety and dazzling beauty.of its 
colors. It may be so; and the flower acquires 
from this an interest which nothing else could 
give. 

' " nr ■ . .. . ' 

THE SALT MINES OF EUROPE. 

HE salt-mines of Cheshire, and the brine- 
pits of Worcestershire, according to the 
best authority, not only supply salt sulflcient for 
the consumption of nearly the whole of England, 
but also upward of half a million of tons for ex¬ 
portation. Rocdc-salt is by no means confined 
to England, it is found in many countries, espe¬ 
cially where strata of more recent date than 
those of the coal measures abound. Though 
in some instances the mineral is pore and spark¬ 
ling in its native state, it is generally dull and 
dirty, opring to the matter with which it is as¬ 
sociated. The ordinary shade is a dull red, 
from being in contact with marls of that color. 
But notwithstanding, it possesses many interest¬ 
ing features. When the extensive subterranean 
h^ls have been lighted up with innumerable 
candles, the appearance is most interesting, and 
the visitor, enchanted with the scene, feels him¬ 
self richly repaid for the trouble he may have 
incurred in visiting the excavations. 

The Cheshire mines are from 50 to 150 yards 
below the surface. The number of salt-beds is 
five; the thinnest of them being only about six 
inches, while the thickest is nearly forty feet 
Besides these vast masses, there is a large 
quantity of salt mixed up with the marl beSs 
that intervene. The method of working the 
rock-salt is like that adopted for the excavation 
of coal; but it is much more safe and pleasant 
to visit these than the other, owing to the roof 
of the excavations being much more secure, 
and the absence of all noxious gases, with the 
exception of carbonic acid gas. In the thinner 
coal-seams, the roof, or rock lying above the 
coal, is supported by wooden piiiars as die min¬ 
eral is withdrawn; while, in the thicker seams, 
pillars of coal are left at intervals to support 
the superincumbent mass. The latter is the 
plan adopted in the salt-mines. Large pillars 
of various dimensions are left to support the 
roof at irregular intervals; but these bear a 
small proportion to the mass of mineral ex¬ 
cavated. The effect is most picturesque; in 
the deep gloom of the excavation, the pillars 
present tangible objects on which the eye csui 
rest, while the intervening spaces stretch away 
into night. The mineral is loosened from the 
rock by blasting, and the effect of the explosions, 
heard from time to time re-echoing through the 
wide spaces, and from the distant walls of rook, 
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gives a peouliar grandeur and impressiveness to 
die scene. The ‘great charm, indeed, on the 
occasion of a visie to these) mines, even when 
they are illuminated by thousands of lights, is 
chiefly owing to the gloomy and cavernous ap- 
^learanoe, the dim endless perspective, broken by 
the numerous pillars, and the lights half disclos¬ 
ing and half concealing the deep recesses which 
are formed and terminated by these monstrous 
and solid projections. The pillars, owing to the 
great height of the roof, are very massive. For 
twenty feet of rock they are about fifteen feet 
thick. The descent to the mines is by a shaft 
—a perpendicular opening of six, eight, or ten 
feet square; this opening is used for the general 
purposes of ventilation, drainage, lifting the 
mineral, as well as the miners. It varies in 
dimensions according to the extent of the exca¬ 
vations. In some of the English mines the part 
of the bed of rock-salt excavated amounts to 
several acres; but in some parts of Europe the 
workings are even more extensive. The Wil. 
ton mine, one of the largest in England, is 
worked 330 feet below the surface, and from 
it, and one or two adjacent mines, upward of 
60,000 tons of salt arc annually obtained, two- 
thirds of which arc immediately exported, and 
the rest is dissolved in water, and afterward re¬ 
duced to a crystaline state by evaporating the 
solution. It is not yet two hundred years since 
the Cheshire mines were discovered. In the 
year 1670, before men were guided by science 
in their investigations, an attempt was made to 
find coal in the district. The sinking was un¬ 
successful relative to the one mineral, but the 
disappointment and loss were amply met by the 
discovery of the other. From that time till the 
present, the rock-salt has been dug. and, as we 
have seen, most extensively used in England, 
while the surplus supply hu become an article 
of exportation. Previous to this discovery the 
consumption was chiefly supplied from the brine- 
pits of Worcestershire. 

There is a remarkable deposit of salt m the 
valley of Cardona, in the Pyrenees. Two thick 
masses of rock-salt, says Ansted, apparently 
united at their bases, make their appearance on 
one of the slopes of the hill of Cardona. One 
of th^beds, or rather masses, has been worked, 
and measures about 130 yards by 250; but its 
depth has not been determined. It consists of 
salt in a luninated condition, and with confused 
eiystalization. That part -t^ch is exposed is 
composed of eight beds, nearly horizontal, hav¬ 
ing a total thickness of fifteen feet; but the beds 
am separated'from one another by rad and varie¬ 
gated marls and gypsum. The second mass, 
not worked, appears to be unstradfied, but in 
other respects resembles the former; and this 
pmtion, where it has been exposed to the action 
of the waalher, u steeply scarped, and bristles 
with needle-like pmnts, so that its appearance 
has been compared to that of a glacier. There 
b also an extensive salt-mine at Wieliczka, in 
Poland, and the manner of working it was ao- 
onrately described some yrars since. The man¬ 


ner of descending into the mine was by means 
of aWge cord wound round d wheel and worked 
by a horse. The visitor, seated on a small piece 
of wood placed in the loop of the cord, and 
grasping ^e cord with both hands, was let down 
two hundred feet, the depth of the first galleries, 
through a shaft about eight feet square, sunk 
through beds of sand, alternating with limestone, 
gypsum, variegated marls, and calcareous schists. 
Below the stage, the descent was wooden 
staircases, nine or ten feet wide. In the first 
gallery was a chapel, measuring thirty feet in 
length by twenty-four in breadth, and eighteen^ 
in height; every part of it, the floor, the roof, 
the columns which sustained the roof, the altar, 
the crucifix, and several statues, were all cut 
out of the solid salt; the chapel was for the use 
of the* miners. It had always been said that 
the salt in this mine had the qualities which 
produced magic appearances to an uncommon 
degree; but it is now ascertained that its scen¬ 
ery is not more enchanting than that of the 
mines in Cheshire. Gunpowder is now used in 
the Polish as in the English mines; but the 
manner of obtailiing the salt at the time of the 
visit we are recording was peculiar, and too 
ingenious to be passed over, even though it be 
now superseded by the more modern and more 
successful mode of blasting. “In the first 
place, the overman, or head miner, marked the 
length, breadth, and thickness of a block he 
wished to be detached, the size of which was 
generally the same, namely, about eight feet 
long, four feet wide, and two feet thick. A 
certain number of blocks being marked, the 
workuuin began by boring a succession of holes 
on one side from top to bottom of the block, 
the holes being three inches deep, and six inches 
apart. A horizontal groove was then cut, half 
an inch deep, both above and lielow, and, hav¬ 
ing put into each of the holes an iron wedge, 
all the wedges were struck with moderate 
blows, to drive them into the mass; the blows 
were continued until two cracks appeared, ona 
in the direction of the lino of the holes, and the 
other along the upper horizontal line. The 
block was now lopsened and ready to fall, and 
the workman introdneed into the crack pro¬ 
duced by the driving of the wedges a wooden 
ruler, two or three inches broad, and, moving it 
backward and forward on the crack, a tearing 
sound was soon heard, which announced the 
completion of the work. If proper care had 
been taken, the block fell unbroken, and was 
then divided into three or four ports, which were 
shaped into cylinders for the greater convenience 
of transport. Each workman was able to work 
out four such blocks every day, and the whole 
number of persons employed in the mine, varied 
from twelve hundred to about two thousand.” 
The mine was worked in galleries; and, at the 
time of this visit, these galleries extended to at 
least eight English miles. Since then the ex 
cavations have become much m<H% extensive. 

The method of preparing rock-salt is very 
simple, and difiers little from that employed in 
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'muinractaring salt from springs. The first |tep 
in the process is, to‘obtain a proper strengtB of 
brine, bj satarating fresh water with the salt 
brought from the mine. The brine obtained in 
a clear state is put into ^evaporating pans, and 
brought as quickly as possible to a boiling heat,* 
when a skin is formed on the surface, consisting 
chiefly of impurities. This skin is taken oflj so 
aLso are the first crystals that are formed, and 
either thrown aside as useless, or used for agri* 
cultural purposes. The heat is kept at the 
boiling point for eight hours, during which pe- 
evaporation is going on—^the liquid becom- 
gradually reduced, and the salt meanwhile 
is being deposited. When this part of the pro¬ 
cess is finished, the salt is raked out, put into 
moulds, and placed in a drying stove, where it is 
dried perfectly, and made ready for the market. 


MY NOVEL j OR, VARIETIES IN EN- 
GLISH LIFE. 

{QnUiniudfrom page 672 .) 

CHAPTER X. 

In my next chapter I shall‘present Squire 
Hozeldean in patriarchal state — not exactly 
under the fig tree he has planted, but before the 
stocks he has reconstructed. Squire Hazoldean 
and hi.s family on the village green! The can¬ 
vas is all ready for the colors. 

But in this chapter I must so far afford a 
glimpse into antecedents as to let the reader 
know that there is one member of the family 
whom he is not likely to meet at present, if ever, 
on the village green at Hazeldcan. 

Our squire lost his father two years after his 
birth; his mother was very handsome—and so 
was her jointure; she married again at the ex¬ 
piration of her year of mourning—the object of 
her second choice was Colonel Egerton. 

In every generation of Englishmen (at least 
since the lively reign of Charles ll.) there are a 
few whom some elegant Genius skims off from 
the milk of human nature, and reserves for the 
cream of society. Colonel Egerton was one of 
these terque, quaterque beati, and dwelt apart on 
a top shelf in that delicate porcelain dish—^not 
bestowed upon vulgar buttermilk—^which per¬ 
sons of fashion call The Great World. Mighty 
was the marvel of Pall Mall, and profound was 
the pity of Park-lane, when this snpereminent 
personage condescended to lower himself into a 
husband. But Colonel Egerton was not a mere 
gaudy butterfly; he had the provident instincts 
ascribed to the bee. Youth had passed from him 
—and carried off much solid property in its flight; 
he saw that a time was fast coming when a home, 
with a partner who could help to maintain it, 
would be conducive to his comforts, and an oc¬ 
casional humdrum evening by the fire-side bene¬ 
ficial to bis health. In the midst of one season 
at Brighton, to which gay place he had accom¬ 
panied the Prince of Wales, ho saw a widow 
who, though in the weeds of mourning, did not 
•appear inconsolable. Her person pleased his 
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taste—the accounts of her jointure satisfied his' 
understanding; he contrived aif introduction, and 
bronght a brief wqoing to a happy close. The 
late Mr. Hazeldean had so far anticipated the 
chance of the young widow’s second espousals, 
that, in case of that event, he transferred, by his a 
testamentary dispositions, the guardianship of 
his infant heir from the mother to two squires 
whom he bad named his executors. Thisicir- 
cumstance combined with her new ties some¬ 
what to alienate Mrs. Hazeldean from the pledge 
of her former loves; and when she had borne a 
son to £olonel Egerton, it was upon that child 
that her maternal affections gradually concen¬ 
trated. * 

William Hazeldean was sent by his guardians 
to a large provincial academy, at which his 
forefathers had received their education time out 
of mind. At first he spent his holidays with 
Mrs. Egerton; but as she now resided either in 
London, or followed her lord to Brighton to par¬ 
take of the gayeties at the Pavilion—so, as he 
grew older, William, who had a hearty afiection 
for country life, and of whose bluff manners and 
rural breeding Mrs. Egerton (having grown 
exceedingly refined) was openly ashamed, asked 
and obtained permission to spend his vacations 
either with his guardians or at the old Hall. He 
wont late to a small college at Cambridge, en¬ 
dowed in the fifteenth century by some ancestral 
Hazeldean; and left it, on coming of ago, with¬ 
out taking a degree. A few years aflterward he 
married a }'oung lady, country born and bred 
like himself. 

Meanwhile his half-brother, Andley Egerton, 
may bo said to have begun his initiation into tbs 
beaumonde before he hsid well cast aside his coral 
and bells; ht had been fondled in the lap of 
duchesses, and galloped across the room astride 
on the canes of embassadors and princes. For 
Colonel Egerton was not only very highly con¬ 
nected—not only one of the Dii majoret of fashion 
—^but he had the still rarer good fortune tu he an 
exceedingly popular man with all who knew him; 
so popular, that even the fine ladies whom he had 
ador^ and abandoned foigave him for marrying 
out of “the set,” and continued to be as friendly 
os if he had not married at all. People who w'ere 
commonly called heartless, were never weary 
of doing kind things to the Egertons. When 
the time came for Audloy to leave the prepara¬ 
tory school, at which his infancy budded forth 
among the stateliest of the little lilies of the 
field, and go to Eton, half the fifth and sixth 
fomis had been canvassed to be exceedingly civib 
to young Egerton. The boy soon showed that 
he inherited his father’s talent for acquiring 
popularity, and that to this talent he added those 
which put popularity to use. Without achieving 
any scholastic distinction, ho yet contrived to 
establish at Eton the most desirable reputation 
which a boy can obtain—namely, that among bis 
own contemporaries—^the reputation of a boy who 
was sure to do something when he grew to be 
a man. As a gentleman commoner at Christ 
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Churoh, Oxford, he continued to sustain this high 
expectation, though he won no prizes and took 
but an ordinaiy degree; and at Oxford the future 
“something” became more defined—it was 
“something in public life” that this young man 
rwas to do. 

While he was yet at the university, both his 
parents died—^within a few months of each other. 
And.when Audley Egerton came of age, he sue* 
ceeded to a paternal property which wassupposed 
to be large, and, indeed, h^ once been so; but 
Colonel Egerton had been too lavish a man to 
enrich his heir, and about £1500 a year was all 
that sales and mortgages left of an estate that 
had formerly approached a rental of ten thousand 
pounds. 

Still, Audley was considered to be opulent, 
and he did not dispel that favorable notion by any 
imprudent exhibition of parsimony. On entering 
the world of London, the Clubs flew open to re¬ 
ceive him; and ho woke one morning to find 
himself, not indeed famous—^but the fashion. 
To this fashion he at once gave a certain gravity 
and value—he associated as much as possible 
with public men and political ladies—he suc¬ 
ceeded in confirming the notion that ho was 
“ born to ruin or to rule the State.” 

Now, his dearest and most intimate friend was 
Lord L’Estrange, from whom he had been in¬ 
separable at Eton: and who now, if Audley 
Egerton was the fashion, was absolutely the 
rage in Lofidon. 

Harley Lord L’Estrange was the only son of 
the Earl of Lonsmero, a nobleman of consider¬ 
able wealth, and allied by intermarriages to the 
loftiest and most powerful families in England. 
Lord Lansmere, nevertheless, was but little 
known in the circles of London He lived 
chiefly on his estates, occupying himself with 
the various duties of a great proprietor, and 
rarely came to the metropolis; so that he could 
afibrd to give his son a very ample allowance, 
when Harley, at the age of sixteen (having 
already attained to the sixth form at Eton), left 
school for one of the regiments of the Guards. 

Few knew what to make of Harley L’Estrange 
—and that was, perhaps, the reason why he was 
so much thought of. He had been by far the 
mostibrilli&nt boy of his time at Eton—^not only 
the boast of the cricket-ground, but the marvel 
of the school-room—yet so full of whims and 
oddities, and seeming to achieve his triumphs 
with so little aid from steadfast application, that 
he had not left behind him the same expectations 
of solid eminence which his friend and senior, 
Audley Egerton, had excited. His eccentricities 
—his quaint sayings and out-of-the-way actions, 
became as notable in the great world as they 
had been in the small one of public school. That 
he was very clever there was no doubt, and that 
the cleverness was of a high order might be 
surmised not only from the originality but the 
independence of his character. He dazzled the 
world, without seeming to care for its praise or 
iu censure—dazzled it, as it were, because he 


could not help shining. Ho had some strange 
notions, whether political or social, which rather 
frightened his father. According to Southey, 
“ A man should be no more ashamed of having 
been a republican than of having been young.” 
Youth and extravagant opinions naturally go 
together. I don’t know whether Harley L’Es¬ 
trange was a republican at the age of eighteen; 
but there was no young man in London who 
seemed to care less for being heir to an illus¬ 
trious name and some forty or fifty thousand 
pounds a year. It was a vulgar fashion in that 
day to play the exclusive, and cut persons w^ 
wore bad neckcloths and called themselves Smith 
or Johnson. Lord L’Estrange never cut any 
one, and it was quite enough to slight some 
worthy man because of his neckcloth or his birth, 
to insure to the offender the pointed civilities of 
this eccentric successor to the Dorimonts and the 
Wildairs. 

It was the wish of his father that Harley, as 
soon as he came of age, should represent the 
borough of Lansmere (which .said borough was 
the single plague of the Earl's life). But this 
wish was never realized. Suddenly, when the 
young idol of London still wanted some two 
or three years of his majority, a new whim ap¬ 
peared to seize him. He withdrew entirely from 
society—ho left unanswered the most pressing 
three-cornered notes of inquiry and invitation 
that ever strewed the table of a young Guards¬ 
man ; he was rarely seen anywhere in his for¬ 
mer haunts—when seen, was either alone or 
with Egerton; and his gay spirits seemed wholly 
to have left him. A profound melancholy was 
written in his countenance, and breathed in the 
listless tones of his voice. At this time <lio 
Guards were achieving in the Peninsula their 
imperishable renown; but the battalion to which 
Harley belonged was detained at home; and 
whether chafed by inaction or emulous of glory, 
the young Lord suddenly exchanged into a cav¬ 
alry regiment, from which a recent memorable 
conflict had ^'ept one half the ofllccrs. Just 
before he joined, a vacancy happening to occur 
for the representation of Lansmere, ho made it 
his special request to his father that the family 
interest might be given to his friend Egerton— 
went down to the Park, which adjoined the bor¬ 
ough, to take leave of his parents—and Egerton 
followed, to be introduced to the electors. This 
visit made a notable epoch in the history of 
many personages who figure in my narrative, 
but at present I content myself with saying, that 
circumstances arose which, just as the canvass 
for the new election commenced, caused both 
L’Estrange and Audley to absent themselves 
from the scene of action, and that the last even 
wrote to Lord Lansmere expressing his inten¬ 
tion of declining to contest the borough. 

Fortunately for the parliamentary career of 
Audley Egerton, the election had become to 
Lord Lansmere not only a matter of public im¬ 
portance, but of personal feeling. He resolved 
that the battle should be fought out, even in the 
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-Bbsenoe of the candidate, and at his own ex¬ 
pense. Hitherto the contest for this diAin- 
guished borough had been, to use the language 
of Lord Lansmere, “ conducted in the spirit of 
gentlemen”—that is to say, the only opponents 
to the Lansmere interest find been found in one or 
the other of two rival families in the same county; 
and as the Earl was a hospitable, courteous man, 
much respected and liked by the neighboring 
gentry, so the hostile candidate had always in- 
tcrlai^ed his speeches with profuse compliments 
to his Lordship’s high character, and civil ex- 
Tircssions as to his Lordship’s candidate. But, 
tHanks to successive elections, one of these two 
families had come to an end, and its actual rep¬ 
resentative was now residing within the Rules 
of the Bench; the head of the other family was 
the sitting member, and, by an amicable agree¬ 
ment with the Lansmere interest, he remained 
as neutral as it is in the power of any sitting 
member to be amidst the passions of an intract¬ 
able committee. Accordingly, it had been hoped 
that Egerton would come in without opposition, 
when, the very day on which he had abruptly 
left the place, a handbill, signed “Haverill 
Dashmore, Captain R.N., Baker-street, Fortman- 
square,” announced, in very spirited language, 
the intention of that gentleman to emancipate 
the borough from the unconstitutional domina¬ 
tion of an oligarchical faction, not with a view 
to his own political aggrandizement—indeed, 
at great personal inconvenience—but actuated 
solely by abhorrence to tyranny, and patriotic 
pas-sion for the purity of election. 

This announcement w'as followed, within two 
hours, by the arrival of Captain Dashmore him- 
setf, in a carriage-and-four covered with yellow 
favors, and Blled, inside and out, with harum- 
scarum looking friends who had come down 
with him to aid the canvass and share the fun. 

Captain Dashmore was a thorough sailor, who 
had, how'cvcr, taken a disgust to the profession 
from the date in which a Minister’s nephew had 
been appointed to the commands of a ship to 
which the Captain considered himself unques¬ 
tionably entitled. It is just to the Minister to 
add, that Captain Dashmore had shown as little 
regard for orders from a distance, as had im¬ 
mortalized Nelson himself; but then the disobe¬ 
dience had not achieved the same redeeming 
success as that of Nelson, and Captain Dash¬ 
more ought to have thought himself fortunate in 
escaping a severer treatment than the loss of 
promotion. But no man knows when he is well 
oil; and retiring on half-pay, just as he came 
into unexpected possession of some forty or fifty 
thousand pounds bequeathed by a distant rela¬ 
tion, Captain Dashmore was seized with a vin¬ 
dictive desire to enter parliament, and infliot 
oratorical chastisement on the Administration. 

A very few hours sufficed to show the sea- 
captain to be a most capital electioneerer for a 
small and not very enlightened borough. It is 
true that he talked the saddest nonsense ever 
heard from an open vrindow; but then his jokes 


were so broad, his manner so hearty, his voice 
so big, that in those dark ‘days, before the 
schoolmaster was abroad, ha would have beat¬ 
en your philosophical Radical and moralizing 
Democrat hollow. Moreover he kissed all the 
women, old and young, with the zest of a sailor , 
who has known what it is to be three years at sea 
wi^out sight of a beardless lip; he threw open 
all the public-houses, asked a numerous com¬ 
mittee every day to dinner, and, chucking bis 
purse up in the air, declared “he would stick to 
his guns while there was a shot in the locker.” 
Till thpn, there had been but little political dif¬ 
ference between the candidate supported by 
Lord Lansmere’s interest and the opposing par¬ 
ties—for country gentlemen, in those days, were 
pretty much of the same w'ay of thinking, and 
the question had been really local—^viz., whether 
the Lansmere interest should or should not pre¬ 
vail over that of the two squirearchical families 
who had alone, hitherto, ventured to oppose it. 
But though Captain Dashmore was really a very 
loyal man, and much too old a smlor to think 
that the State (which, according to established 
metaphor, is a vessel, par excellence), should 
admit Jack upon quarterdeck, yet, what with 
talking against lords and aristocracy, jobs and 
abuses, and searching through no very refined 
vocabulary for the strongest epithets to apply 
to those irritating nouns-substantive, his bile 
had got the better of his understanding, and ho 
became fuddled, as it were, by hi* own elo¬ 
quence. Thus, thongh as innocent of Jacobin¬ 
ical designs as he was incapable of setting the 
Thames on fire, you would have guessed him, 
by his speeehes, to bo one of the most determ¬ 
ined incendiaries that ever applied a match to 
the combustijile materials of a contested elec¬ 
tion ; while, being by no means accustomed to 
respect his adversaries, ho could nut have treat¬ 
ed the Earl of Lansmere with less ceremony if 
his Lordship had been a Frenchman. He usual¬ 
ly designated that respectable nobleman by the 
title of “Old Pompons;” and the Mayor, who 
was never seen abroad but in top-boots, and the 
Solicitor, who was of a large build, received 
from his irreverent wit the joint sobriquet of 
“Tops and Bottoms 1” Hence the election had 
now become, as I said before, a personal mat¬ 
ter with my Lord, and, indeed, with the great 
heads of the Lansmere interest. The Earl 
seemed to consider his very coronet at stake in 
the question. “ The man from Baker-street,” 
with his preternatural audacity, appeared to 
him a being ominous and awful—-not so much 
to be regarded with resentment, as with super¬ 
stitious terror: he felt as felt the dignified 
Montezuma, when that ruffianly Cortez, with 
his handful of Spanish rapscallions, bearded him 
in his own capital, and in the midst of his Mex¬ 
ican splendor—“The gods were menaced if 
man could be so insolent!” wherefore said my 
Lord, tremulously, “ The Constitution is gone 
the Man from Baker-street comes in for Lans¬ 
mere 1” 
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Bat, in the absence of Audley Egorton, the 
election looked extremely ugly, and Captain 
Daahmore gained gaound hourly, when the Lans- 
mere Solicitor happily bethought him of a nota¬ 
ble proxy for the missing candidate. The Squire 
,pf Hazeldean, with his young wife, had been in¬ 
vited by the Earl in honor of Audley; and in the 
Squire the Solicitor beheld the only mortal who 
coul4 cope with the sea-captain—a man with a 
voice as burly, and a face as bold—a man who, 
if permitted for the nonce by Mrs. Hazeldean, 
would kiss all the women no less heartily than 
the Captain kissed them; and who was, more¬ 
over, a taller, and a handsomer, and a younger 
man—all three, great recommendations in the 
kissing department of a contested election. Yes, 
to canvass the borough, and to speak from the 
window. Squire Hazeldean would be even more 
popularly presentable than the London-bred and 
accomplished Audley Egerton himself. 

The Squire, applied to and urged on all sides, 
at first said bluntly, “that he would do any 
thing in reason to serve his brother, but that he 
did not like, for his own part, appearing, even 
in proxy, as a Lord’s nominee; and, moreover, 
if bo was to Im) sponsor for his brother, why, 
ho must promise and vow, in his namr, to bo 
stanch and true to the land they lived by; and 
how could he tell that Audley, when once he 
got into the House, would not forget the land, 
and then he, William Hazeldean, would be made 
a liar, and kok like a turncoat!” 

But these scruples being overruled by the 
arguments of the gentlemen and the entreaties 
of tho ladies, who took in the election that 
intense interest which those gentle creatures 
usually do take in ail matters of strife and con¬ 
test, the Squire at length consented'to confront 
the Man from Baker-street, and went, accord¬ 
ingly, into the thing with that good heart and 
old English spirit with which ho went into 
every thing whereon he had once made up his 
mind. 

Tho expectations formed of the Squire’s ca- 
pacitics for popular electioneering were fully 
realized. He talked quite as muoh nomsense as 
Captain Dashmore on every subject except the 
landed interest; there he was great, for he 
knew the^ubject woll^—knew it by the instinct 
that comes with practice, and compared to which 
all your showy theories are mere cobwebs and 
moonshine. 

The agricultural outvoters—many of whom, 
not living under Lord Lansmere, but being 
small yeomen, had hitherto prided themselves 
on their independence, and gone against my 
Ld rt ‘ could not in their hearts go against one 
wh6'#as every inch tho farmer’s friend. They 
began to share in the Earl’s personal interest 
against the Man from Baker-street; and big 
fellows, with legs bigger round than Captain 
Dashroore’s tight little body, and huge whips 
in their hands, were soon seen entering the 
shope, “intimidating the electors,’’ as Captain 
Dashmore indignantly declared. 


These new recruits made a great difference 
in t^e muster-roll of the Lahsmere books; and, 
when the day for polling arrived, the result was 
a fair question for even betting. At the last 
hour, after a neck-and-neck contest, Mr. Audley 
Egerton beat the Captain by two votes. And 
the names of these voters were John A venal, 
resident freeman, and his son-in-law, Mark Fair- 
field, an outvoter, who, though a Lansmere 
freeman, had settled in Hazeldean, where he 
had obtained tho situation of head carpenter on 
the Squire’s estate. 

Those votes wore unexpected; for, though*— 
Mark Fairfield had come to Lansmere on pur¬ 
pose to support the S<pire’s brother, and though 
tho Avenals had been always stanch supporters 
of the Lansmere Blue interest, yet a severe 
affliction (as to the nature of which, not desiring 
to sadden the opening of my story, I am con¬ 
siderately silent) had befallen both these per¬ 
sons, and they had left the town on tho very 
day after Lord L’Estrange and Mr. Egerton 
bad quitted Lansmere Park. 

Whatever might have been the gratification 
of the Squire, as a canvasser and a brother, at 
Mr. Egerton’s triumph, it was much damped 
when, on leaving the dinner given in honor of 
the victory, at the Lansmere Arms, and about, 
with no steady step, to enter the carriage which 
was to convey him to his Lordship’s house, a 
letter was put into his hands by one of the gen¬ 
tleman who had accompanied the Captain to 
the scene of action; and the perusal of that let¬ 
ter, and a few whispered words from the bearer 
thereof, sent the Squire back to Mrs. Hazeldean 
a much soberer man than she had ventured to 
hope for. The fact was, that on the day flf 
nomination, the Captain having honored Mr. 
Hazeldean with many poetical and figurative ap¬ 
pellations—such as “Prize Ox,” “ Tony Lump¬ 
kin,” “Blood-sucking Vampyre,”and “Brother¬ 
ly Warming-Pan,” the Squire had retorted by 
a joke upon “ Salt Water Jack;” and the Cap¬ 
tain, who, like \ill satirists, was extremely sus¬ 
ceptible and thin-skinned, could not consent to 
be called “Salt Water Jack” by a “Prize Ox” 
and a “ Blood-sucMng Vampyre.” Tho letter, 
therefore, now conveyed to Mr. Hazeldean by 
a gentleman, who, being from the Sister Coun¬ 
try, was deemed the most fitting accomplice in 
the honorable destruction of a brother mortal, 
contained nothing more nor less than an invita¬ 
tion to single combat; and the bearer thereof, 
with the suave politeness enjoined by etiquette 
on such well-bred homicidal occasions, suggest¬ 
ed the expediency of appointing the place of 
meeting in the neighborhood of London, in order 
to prevent interference from the suspicious au¬ 
thorities of Lansmere. 

The natives of some countries—the warlike 
French in particular—think little of that formal 
operation which goes by the name of Duei.lino. 
Indeed, they seem rather to like it than other¬ 
wise . But there is nothing your thorough-paced 
Englishman—a Hazeldean of Hazeldean—con- 
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, aiders with more repagnanoe and aversion, than 
that same cold-bloodi ceremonial. It i# not 
within the range of an Englishman’s ordinary 
habits of thinking. He prefers going to law— 
a mncli more destructive proceeding of the two. 
Nevertheless, if an Englishman must fight, why, 
he will fight. He says “ it is very foolishhe 
is sure “ it is most unchristian-likehe agrees 
with all that Philosopher, Preacher, and Press 
have laid down on ti subject; but he makes 
his will, says his prayers, and goes out, like a 
heathen 1 

It never, therefore, occurred to the Squire to 
ffltow the white feather upon this unpleasant 
occasion. The next day, feigning excuse to at¬ 
tend the side of a hunting stud at Tattersall’s, 
he ruefully went up to London, after taking a 
peculiarly affectionate leave of his wife. In¬ 
deed, the Squire felt convinced that he should 
never return home except in a coffin. " It stands 
to reason,” said he, to himself, “that a man, 
who has been actually paid by the King’s Gov¬ 
ernment for shooting people ever since he was 
a little boy in a midshipman’s jacket, must be 
a dead hand at the job. I shoilld not mind if it 
was with double-barreled Mantons and small 
shot; but ball and pistol I they arn’t human nor 
sportsmanlike!” However, the Squire, after 
settling his worldly affairs, and hunting up an 
old College friend, who undertook to be hh 
second, proceeded to a sequestered corner of 
Wimbledon Common, and planted himself, not 
sideways, as one ought to do in such encounters 
(the which posture the Squire swore was an 
unmanly way of shirking), but full front to the 
mouth of his adversary’s pistol, with sueh sturdy 
cqg^posure, that Captain Dashmore, who, though 
an excellent shot, was at bottom as good-na¬ 
tured a fellow as ever lived, testified bis admir¬ 
ation by letting off his gallant opponent with a 
ball in the fleshy part of his shoulder; after 
which he declared himself perfectly satisfied. 
The parties then shook hands, mutual apologies 
were exchanged, and the Squire^ muoh to his 
astonishment to find himself still alive, was con¬ 
veyed to Limmer’s Hotel, whore, after a con¬ 
siderable amount of anguish, ^e ball was ex¬ 
tracted, and the wound healed. Now it was all 
over, the Squire felt very muoh raised in his 
own conceit; and, when he was in a humor 
more than ordinarily fierce, that perilous event 
became a favorite allusion with him. 

He considered, moreover, that his brother 
had incurred at his hand the most lasting obli¬ 
gations ; and that, having procured Audloy’s 
return to Parliament, and defended his interests 
at the risk of his own life, be had an absolute 
right to dictate to that gentleman how to vote 
—upon all matters at least connected with the 
landed interest. And when, not very long after 
Audley took his seat in Parliament (whioh he 
did not do for some months), he thought proper 
both to vote and to speak in a manner wholly 
belying the promises the Squire had made on 
bis behalf, Mr. Hazeldean wrote him such a 
Von. I.—No. 6—3C 


trimmer, that it could not but produce an uncon- 
ciliatory reply. Shortly afterward, the Squire’s 
exasperation reached the .culminating point, 
for, having to pass through Lansmere on a 
market-day, he was hooted by the very farmers 
whom he had induced to vote for bis brother ^ 
and, justly imputing the disgrace to Audley, he 
never heard the name of that traitor to the land 
mentioned, without a heightened color and an 
indignant expletive. Monsieur de Ruqaovillo 
—^who was the greatest wit of his day—^had, 
like the Squire, a half-brother, with whom he 
was ivot on the best of terms, and of whom he 
always spoke as his “jfrere de tom.” Audley 
Egerton was thus Squire Hazeldean’s “ dittanl 
brother /’’-—Enough of these explanatory ante¬ 
cedents—let us return to the Stocks. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Thk Squire’s carpenters were taken from the 
park pales, and set to work at the parish stocks 
Then came the painter and colored them, n 
beautiful dark blue, with a white border—and 
a white rim round the holes—^with an orna¬ 
mental flourish in the middle. It was the gay 
est public edifice in the whole village—though 
the vOlage possessed no less than three other 
monuments of the Vitravian genius, of the Ha- 
zcldeans; to wit, the alms-house, the school, 
and the parish pump. 

A more elegant, enticing, ooqneflish pair of 
stocks never gladdened the eye of a justice of 
the peace. 

And Squire Uazeldean’s eye was gladdened 
In the pride of his heart he brought all the fom 
ily down to lo<^ at the stocks. The Squire’s 
family (omiting the frlre de loin) consisted of 
Mrs. Hazeldean, his wife; next, of Miss Jemi¬ 
ma Hazeldean, his first cousin; thirdly, of Mas 
ter Francis Hazeldean, his only son; a^ fourth 
ly, of Captain Barnabas Higginbotham, a distant 
relation—^who, indeed, strictly speaking, was 
not of the family, but only a visitor ten months 
in the year. Mrs. Hazeldean was every inch 
the lady—the lady of the parish. In her come¬ 
ly, florid, and somewhat sunburnt countenance, 
there was an equal expression of majesty and 
benevolence; she had a blue eye that invited 
liking, and an aquiline nose that commanded 
respect. Mrs. Hazeldean had no aflbotation of 
fine airs—^no wish to be greater and handsomer 
and cleverer than she was. She knew hersell^ 
and her station, and thanked heaven for it 
There was about her speech and manner some¬ 
thing of that shortness and bluntness which 
often characterizes royalty; and if the lady of a 
parish is not a queen in her own circle, it is 
never the fault of the parish. Mrs. Hazeldban 
dressed her part to perfection. She wore silks 
that seemed heirlooms—so thick wore they, so 
substantial and imposing. ‘ And over these, 
when she was in her own domain, the whitest 
of aprons; while at her waist was seen no fld- 
dlc-daddle chatelaine, with hreloqwt and tnunp- 
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cry, bat a good honest gold watch to mark the 
time, and a long pair of scissors to out off the 
dead leaves from,her flowers, for she was a 
great horticulturist. When occasion needed, 
Mrs. Hazeldean ooold, however, lay by her 
r more sumptuous and imperial raiment for a 
stout riding-habit of blue Saxony, and canter by 
her husband’s side to see the hounds throw off. 
Nay, on the days on which Mr. Hazeldean drove 
his famous fast-trotting cob to the market town, 
it was rarely that you did not see his wife on 
the leit side of the gig. She cared as little as 
her lord did for wind and weather, and^ in the 
midst of some pelting shower, her pleasant face 
peeped over ^e collar •and capes of a stout 
dreadnought, expanding into smiles and bloom 
as some frank rose, that opens from its petals, 
and rejoices in the dews. It was easy to see 
that the worthy couple had married for love; 
they were as little apart es they could help it. 
And still, on the first of September, if the house 
was not full of company which demanded her 
cares, Mrs. Hazeldean “stepped out’’ over the 
stubbles by her husband’s side, with as light a 
tread and as blithe an eye as when in the first 
bridal year she had enchanted the Squire by 
her genial sympathy with his sports. , 

So there now stands Harriet Hazeldean, one 
hand leaning on the Squire’s broad shoulder, the 
other thrust into her apron, and trying her best 
to share her husband’s enthusiasm for his own 
public-spkrited patriotism, in the renovation of 
the parish stocks. A little behind, with two 
fingers leaning on the thin arm of Captain Bar¬ 
nabas, stood Miss Jemima, the orphan daughter 
of the Squire’s uncle, by a runaway imprudent 
marriage with a young lady who belonged to a 
family which had been at war w,ith the Hazel- 
deans since the reign of Charles I., respecting a 
right of way to a small wood (or rather spring) 
of about an acre, through a piece of furze land, 
which was let to a brick-maker at twelve shil¬ 
lings a year. The wood belonged to the Hazel- 
deans, the furze land to the Sticktorights (an old 
Saxon family, if over there was one). Every 
twelfth year, when the fagots and timber were 
felled, this feud broke out afresh; for the Stick¬ 
torights refused to the Hazeldeans the right to 
cart off the said fagots and timber, through 
the omy way by which a cart could possibly 
pass. It is just to the Hazeldeans to say that 
they had offered to buy the land at ton times its 
value. But the Sticktorights, with equal mag¬ 
nanimity, had declared that they would not 
“alienate the family property for the conven¬ 
ience of the best squire that ever stood upon 
shoe leather.’’ Therefore, every twelfth year, 
there was always a great breach of the peace 
QD th4|fprt of both Hazeldeans and Sticktorights, 
magistrates,4md deputy-lieutenants though they 
were. The quo.stion was fairly fought out by 
their respective dependents, and followed by 
various actions for assault and trespass. As the 
lega]^ question of right was extremely obscure, 
it nevK been properly decided; and, indeed, 


neither party wished it to be decided, each at 
hetfrt having some doubt of- the propriety of its 
own claim. A marriage between the younger 
son of the Hazeldeans, and a younger daughter 
of the Sticktorights, was viewed with equal in¬ 
dignation by both families; and the consequence 
had been that the runaway couple, unblessed 
and unforgiven, had scrambled through life as 
they could, upon the scanty pay of the husband, 
who was in a marching regiment, and the in¬ 
terest of £1000, which was the wife’s fortune, 
independent of her parents. They died, and left 
an only daughter, upon whom the maternal 
£1000 had been settled, about the time that tS? 
Squire came of age and into possession of his 
estates. And though he inherited all the ances¬ 
tral hostility toward the Sticktorights, it was not 
in his nature to be imkind to a poor orphan who 
was, after all, the child of a Hazeldean. There¬ 
fore, he had educated and fostered Jemima with 
as much tenderness as if she had been his sister; 
put out her £1000 at nurse, and devoted, from 
the ready money which had accrued from the 
rents during his minority, as much as made 
her fortune (with her own accumulated at com¬ 
pound interest) no less than £4000, the ordinary 
marriage portion of the daughters of Hazeldean. 
On her coming of age, he transferred this sum 
to her absolute disposal, in order that she might 
feel herself independent, see a little more of the 
world than she could at Hazeldean, have candi¬ 
dates to choose from if she deigned to marry; 
or enough to live upon if she chose to remain 
single. Miss Jemima had somewhat availed 
herself of this liberty, by occasional visits to 
Cheltenham and other watering-places. But 
her grateful affection to the Squire was mch, 
that she could never bear to be long away from 
the Hall. And this was the more praise to her 
heart, inasmuch as she was far from taking 
kindly to the prospect of being an old maid. 
And there were so few bachelors in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Hazeldean, that she could not but 
have that p.rospect before her eyes whenever 
she looked out of the Hall windows. Miss Jemi¬ 
ma was indeed one of the most kindly and affec¬ 
tionate of beings feminine—and if she disliked 
the thought of single blessedness, it really was 
from those innocent and womanly instincts 
toward the tender charities of hearth and home, 
without which a lady, however otherwise estim¬ 
able, is little better than a Minerva in bronze. 
But whether or not, despite her fortune and her 
face, which last, though not strictly handsome, 
WM pleasing—and would have been positively 
pretty if she had laughed more often (for when 
she laughed there appeared three charming dim¬ 
ples, invisible when she was grave)—whether 
or not, I say, it was the fault of our insensibility 
or her own fastidiousness. Miss Jemima ap¬ 
proached her thirtieth year, and was still 
Miss Jemima. Now, therefore, that beautify¬ 
ing laugh of hers was very rarely heard, and 
she had of late become confirmed in two opin¬ 
ions. not at all conducive to laughter. One was 
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• a conviction of the general and progressive 
wickedness of the male sex, and the other \Ais a 
decided and lugubrious belief that the world 
was coming to an end. Miss Jemima was 
now accompanied b}r a small canine favorite, 
true Blenheim, with a knub nose. It was ad¬ 
vanced in life, and somewhat obese. It sate on 
its haunches with its tongue out of its mouth, 
except when it snapped at the flies. There 
was a strong Platonic friendship between Miss 
Jemima and Captain Barnabas Higginbotham; 
for he too was unmarried, and he had the same 
ill opinion of your sex, my dear madam, that 
Miss Jemima had of ours. The captain was a 
man of a slim and elegant figure—the less said 
about the face the better—a tnith of which the 
Captain himself was sensible, for it was a favor¬ 
ite maxim of his, “that in a man, every thing 
is a slight, gentlemanlike fignre.” Captain 
Barnabas did not absolutely deny that the world 
was coming to an end, only he thought it would 
last his time. 

Quite apart from the rest, with the nonchalant 
smrvey of virgin dandyism, Francis Hazeldean 
looked over one of the high starhhed neck-cloths 
which were then the fashion—a handsome lad, 
fresh from Eton for the summer holidays, but 
at that ambiguous age, when one disdains the 
sports of the buy, and has not yet arrived at the 
resources of the man. 

“ I should be glad, Frank,” said the Squire, 
suddenly turning round to his son, “ to see you 
take a little more interest in duties which, one 
day or other you may be called upon to dis¬ 
charge. I can’t bear to think that the property 
should fall into the hands of a fine gentleman, 
wfm will let things go to rack and ruin, instead 
of keeping them up as I do.” 

And the Squire pointed to the stocks. 

Master Frank’s eye followed the direction of 
the cane, as well as his oravat would permit; 
and he said, dryly, 

“ Yes, sir; but how came the stocks to be so 
long out of repair ?” , 

“Because one can’t see to every thing at 
once,” retorted the Squire, tartly. “ When a 
man has got eight thousand aqres to look after, 
ho must do a bit at a time.” 

“ Yes,” said Captain Barnabas. “ I know 
that by experience.” 

“ The deuce you do!” cried the Squire, 
bluntly. “ Experience in eight thousand acres I” 

“ No j in my apartments in the Albany. Num¬ 
ber 3 A. I have had them ten years, and it was 
only lost Christmas that 1 bought my Japan cat.” 

“Dear mel” said Miss Jemima; “a Japan 
oat! that must be very curious I What sort of 
a creature is it?” 

“ Don’t you know ? Bless me, a thing with 
three legs, and holds toast I I never thought of 
it, 1 assure you, till my friend Cosey said to me, 
one morning, when he was breakfasting at my 
rooms, ‘ Higginbotham, how is it, that you, who 
like to have things comfortable about you, don’t 
have a cat?’ ‘Upon my life,’ said I, ‘one 


can’t think of every thing at a timejust like 
you, Squire.” • 

“ Pshaw,” said Mr. HazeUean, gruffly; “ not 
at all like me. And I’ll thank yon another time, 
Cousin Higginbotham, not to put me out when 
I am speaking on matters of importance; pok-, 
ing your cat into my stocks I They look some¬ 
thing like now, don’t they, Harry ? I declare 
that the whole village seems more respectable. 
It is astonishing how much a little improvement 
adds to the—^to the—” 

“ Charm of a landscape,” put in Miss Jemima, 
sentinientally. 

The Squire neither accepted nor rejected the 
suggested termination; but leaving his sentence 
uncompleted, broke suddenly ofi* with, 

“ And if I had listened to Parson Dale—” 

“ You would have done a very wise thing,” 
said a voice behind, as the Parson presented 
himself in the rear. 

“ Wise thing! Why surely, Mr. Dale,” said 
Mrs. Hazeldean, with spirit, for she always re¬ 
sented the least contradiction to her lord and 
master; perhaps as an interference with her 
own special right and prerogative; “ why, sure¬ 
ly if it is necessary to have stocks, it is necessary 
to repaii;thcm.” 

“ That’s right, go it, Harry!” cried the 
Squire, chuckling, and rubbing his hands, as il 
be had been setting his terrier at the Parson 
“ St—St—at him! Well, Master Dale, what 
do you say to that ?” • 

“ My dear ma’am,” said the Parson, reply¬ 
ing in preference to the lady; “ there arc many 
institutions in the country which are very old, 
look very decayed, and don’t seem of much use; 
but I would not pull them down for all that.” 

“You would reform them, then,” said Mrs 
Hazeldean, doubtfully, and with a look at her 
husband, as much as to say, “ He is on politics 
now; that’s your business.” 

“ No, I would not, ma’am,” said the Parson, 
stoutly. 

“ What on earth would you do, then ?” quoth 
the Squire. 

“ Just let ’em alone,” said the Parson. “ Mas¬ 
ter Frank, there’s a Latin maxim which was 
often in the mouth of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
which they ought to put in the Eton grammar— 

‘ Quieta non movere.’ If things aro quiet, let 
them be quiet 1 I would not destroy the stocks, 
because that might seem to the ill-disposed like 
a license to otfend, and I would not repair the 
stocks, because that puts it into people’s heads 
to get into them.” 

The Squire was a stanch politician of the old 
school, and he did not like to think that in re¬ 
pairing the stocks, ho had perhaps been con¬ 
niving at revolutionary principles. 

“This constant desire of innovation,” said 
Miss Jemima, suddenly mounting the more 
funereal of her two favorite hobbies, “ is one of 
the groat symptoms of the approaching crash. 
We are altering, and mending, and reforming, 
when in twenty years at the utmost the world 
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itself may be destroyed I” The fair speaker 
paused, and— * 

Captain Barnabas said, thoughtfnlly, “ Twen¬ 
ty years 1—^the insarance offices rarely compute 
the best life at more than fourteen.” He struok 
his hand on the stocks as he spoke, and added, 
with his usual consolatory conolusion—“ The 
odds are, that it will last our time. Squire.” I 

But whether Captain Barnabas meant the 
stocks or the world, he did not clearly explain, 
and no one took the trouble to inquire. 

” Sir,” said Master Frank to his father, with 
that furtive spirit of quizzing, which he had ac¬ 
quired among other polite accomplishments at 
Eton j “ sir, it is no use noV considering whether 
the stocks should or should not have been r^air- 
ed. The only question is, whom you will get 
to put into them.” 

*' True,” said the Squire, with much gravity. 

“ Yes, there it is 1” said the Parson, mourn¬ 
fully. “ If you would but learn ' qmeia non 
fnovere/’ ” 

“Don’t spout your Latin at me. Parson!” 
cried the Squire, angrily; “I can give you as 
good as you bring, any day— 

* Propria qum marlbus tribnuntur mascula dicss— 

As in present!, perCactom format in airi.’ 

There,” added the Squire, turning triumphantly 
toward his Harry, who looked with great ad¬ 
miration at this unprecedented burst of learning 
on the part of Mr. Hazeldean; “ there, two 
can play at that game! And now that we have 
all seen the stocks, wo may as well go home, 
and drink tea. Will you come up and play a 
rubber. Dale? No! hang it, man, I’ve not 
offended yon—you know my ways.” 

“ That I do, and they are among the things 1 
would not have altered,” cried the Parson, hold¬ 
ing out his hand cheerfully. The Squire gave 
it a hearty shake, and Mrs. Hazeldean hastened 
to do the same. “Do come; I am afraid we’ve 
been very rude; we are sad blqnt folks. Do 
come; that’s a dear good man; and of course 
poor Mrs. Dale too.” Mrs. Hazeldean’s favorite 
epithet for Mrs. Dale was poor, and that for rea¬ 
sons to be explained hereafter. 

“ I fear my wife has got one of her bad head- 
aches,4»>t I will give her your kind messc^e, 
and at all events you may depend upon me.” 

“That’s right,” cried the ^uire, “in half-an- 
hour, eh? How d’ye do, my little man?” as 
Lenny Fairfield, on his way home from some 
errand in the village, drew aside and pulled odr 
his hat with both hands. “ Stop—^you see those 
stocks—eh ? Tell all the bad little boys in the 
parish to take care how they get into them—a 
sad disgrace—^you’ll never be in such a quan¬ 
dary !” 

“ That at least I will answer for,” said the 
Parson. 

“ And I too,” added Mrs. Hazeldean, patting 
the boy’s curly bead. “Tell your mother 1 
shall come and have a good chat with her to¬ 
morrow evening.” 


And so the party passed on, and Lenny stood 
stil? on the road, staring hard at the stocks, 
which stared back at him from its four great 
eyes. 

But Lenny did not remain long alone. As 
soon as the great folks'had fairly disappeared, a 
large number of small folks emerged timorous¬ 
ly from the neighboring cottages, and approach¬ 
ed the site of the stocks with much marvel, fear, 
and curiosity. 

In fact, the renovated appearance of this mon¬ 
ster—d propot det botta, as one may say—^had 
already excited considerable sensation among 
the population of Hazeldean. And even as when 
an unexpected owl makes his appearance in 
broad daylight, all the little birds rise from tree 
and hedge-row, and cluster round their ominous 
enemy, so now gathered all the much excited 
villagers round the intruuve and portentous Phe¬ 
nomenon. 

“ D’ye know what the diggins the Squire did 
it for. Gaffer Salomons?” asked one many-child- 
ed matron, with a baby in arms, an urchin of 
three years old clinging fast to her petticoat, 
and her hand Inatemally holding back a more 
adventurous hero of six, who had a great desire 
to thrust his head into one of the grisly aper¬ 
tures. All eyes turned to a sage old man, the 
oracle of the village, who, leaning both hands on 
his crutch, shook his head bodingly. 

“ Maw be,” said Gaffer Solomons, “ some of 
the boys ha’ been robbing the orchards.” 

“ Orchards,” cried a big lad, who seemed to 
think himself personally appealed to, “ why the 
bud’s scarce off the trees yet!” 

“No more it isn’t!” said the dame with many 
children, and she breathed more freely. r 

“ Maw be,” said Gaffer Solomons, “ some o’ 
ye has been setting snares.” 

“What for?” said a stout sullen-looking young 
fellow, whom conscience possibly pricked to re¬ 
ply. “What for, when it beant the season? And 
if a poor man did find a hear in his pocket i’ the 
hay time, I t^ould like to know if ever a squire 
in the world would let un off vri’ the stocks— 
eh?” 

That last question seemed a settler, and the 
wisdom of Gaffer Solomons went down filly per 
cent, in the public opinion of Hazeldean. 

“Maw be,” said the Gaffer, this time with a 
thrilling effect, which restored his reputation, 
“Maw be some o’ ye ha’ been getting drunk, 
and making beestises o’ yonrsels!” 

There was a dead pause, for this suggestion 
applied too generally to be met with a solitary 
response. At last one of the women said, with 
a meaning glance at her husband, “ God bless 
the Squire; he’ll make some on ns happy women, 
if that’s alll” 

There then arose an almost unanimous mur¬ 
mur of approbation among the female part of 
tiie audience; and the men looked at each other, 
and then at the Phenomenon, with a very hang¬ 
dog expression of countenance. 

“Or, maw be,” resumed Gaffer Solomons, en- 
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couraged to a fourth suggestion by the success 
of its predecessor, “Maw be some o’ the Miss- 
eses ha’ been making a nunpus, and scolding 
their guodmen. I heard say in my granfeythir’s 
time, that arter old Motjier Bang nigh died o’ 
the ducking-stool, them ’ere stocks were first 
made for the women, out o’ compassion like I 
And every one knows the Squire is a koind- 
hearted man, God bless uni” 

“God bless unI” cried the men heartily; and 
they gathered lovingly round the Phenomenon, 
like heathens of old round a tutelary temple. But 
then rose one shrill clamor among the females, 
as they retreated with involuntary steps toward 
the verge of the green, whence they glared at 
Salomons and the Phenomenon with eyes so 
sparkling, and pointed at both with gestures so 
menacing, that Heaven only knows if a morsel 
of either would have remained much longer to 
offend the eyes of the justly enraged matronage 
of Hazeldean, if fortunately Master Stirn, the 
Squire’s right-hand man, 1^ not come up in 
the nick of time. 

Master Stirn was a formidal^je personage— 
more formidable than the Squire himself—as, 
indeed, a squire’s right-hand is generally more 
formidable than the head can protend to be. 
He inspired the greater awe, because, like the 
stocks, of which he was deputed guardian, his 
powers were undefined and obscure, and he had 
no particuleur place in the out-of-door establish¬ 
ment. He was not the steward, yet ho did 
much of what ought to be the steward’s work; 
lie was not the farm-bailiff, for the Square call¬ 
ed himself his own farm-bailiff; nevertheless, 
Mr. Hazeldean sowed and plowed, cropped and 
stoflked, bought and sold, very much us Mr. 
Stirn condescended to advise. He was not the 
park-keeper, for he neither shot the deer nor 
superintended the preserves; but it was he 
who always found out who had broken a park- 
(lale or snared a rabbit. In short, what may 
be called all the harsher duties of a large land¬ 
ed proprietor devolved by custom and choice 
upon Mr. Stirn. If a laborer was to bo dis¬ 
charged, or a rent enforced, and the Squire knew 
that he should be talked over, dUd that the stew¬ 
ard would be as soft as himself, Mr. Stirn was 
sure to be the avenging uyyeAc; or messenger, 
to pronounce the words of fate; so that ho ap¬ 
peared to the inhabitants of Hazeldean like the 
Poet’s Steva Neces$iias, a vague incarnation of 
remorseless power, armed with whips, nails, and 
wedges. The very brute creation stood in awe 
of Mr. Stirn. The calves know that it was he 
who singled out which should be sold to the 
butcher, and huddled up into a corner with 
beating hearts at his grim footstep; the sow 
grunt^, the duck quacked, the hen bristled her 
feathers and called to her chicks when Mr. Stini 
drew near. Nature had set her stamp upon 
him. Indeed it may be questioned whether the 
great M. de Chambray himself, surnamed the 
Brave, had an aspect so awe-inspiring as that of 
Mr. Stirn; albeit the face of that hero was so 


terrible, that a man who had been his lackey, 
seeing his portrait after ho had been dead twenty 
years, fell a-trembling all over like a leaf I 

“ And what the plague are you all doing 
here?” said Mr. Stirn, as he waved and smack¬ 
ed a great cart-whip which he held in his hand, 
“ making such a hullabaloo, you women, you 1 
that I suspect the Squire will be sending out to 
know if the village is on fire. Go home, will 
ye? High time indeed to have the stocks ready, 
when you get squalling and conspiring under 
the very nose of a justice of the peace, just as 
the French Revolutioners did afore they cut off 
their King’s head ; my hair stands on end to look 
at ye.” But already* before half this address 
was delivered, the crowd had dispersed in all 
directions—the women still keeping together, 
and the men sneaking off toward the ale-house 
Such was the beneficent effect of the fatal stocks 
on the first day of their resuscitation I 

However, in the break up of every crowd 
there must be always some one who gets off the 
last; and it so happened that our friend Lenny 
Fairfield, who had mechanically approached 
close to the stocks, the better to hear the oraou 
lar opinions of Gaflbr Solomons, had no less 
mechanically, on the abrupt appearance of Mr 
Stirn, crept, as he hoped, out of sight behind the 
trunk of the elm tree which partidly shaded the 
stocks; and there now, as if fascinated, he still 
cowered, not daring to emerge in full view ol 
Mr. Stirn, and in immediate reach of the cart 
whip, when the quick eye of the righc-hand man 
detected his retreat. 

“Hallo, you sir—^what the deuce, laying a 
mine to blow up the stocks! just like Guy Fox 
and the Gunpowder Plot, I declares I What 
ha’ you got in your willainous little fist, there?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said Lenny, opening his palm 

“Nothing—urn!” said Mr. Stirn, much dis 
satisfied; and then, as ho gazed more dcliber 
ately, recognizing tho pattern boy of the village, 
a aloud yet darker gathered over his brow, foi 
Mr. Stirn, who v^ued himself much on his 
learning—and who, indeed, by dint of more 
knowledge as well as more wit tban his neigh 
bors, bad attuned his present eminent station in 
life—^was extremely anxious that his only son 
should also be a scholar; that wish, 

“ The Godi dispersed in empty air." 

Master Stirn was a notable dunce at the Parson’s 
school, while Lenny Fairfield was the pride and 
boast of it; therefore Mr. Stirn was naturally, 
and almost justifiably ill-disposed toward Lenny 
Fairfield, who had appropriated to himself the 
praises which Mr. Stirn had designed for his son 

“ Urn 1” said the right-hand man, glowering 
on Lenny malignantly, “you are the pattern boy 
of the village, are you ? Very well, sir—^then 1 
put these here stocks under your care—«nd 
you’ll keep off the other boys from sitting on 
’em, and picking off the paint, and playing three 
boles and ohuok farthing, as I declare they’ve 
been a-doing, just in front of the elewation. 
Now you knows your sponsibilities, little boy— 
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and a great honor they are too, for the like o’ you. 
If any damage be done, it is to you I shall look; 
d’ye understand? and Uiat’s what the Squire 
says to me; so you sees what it is to be a pat¬ 
tern boy, Master Lenny!” 

<■ With that Mr. Stirn gave a loud crack of the 
oart-whip, by way of military honors, over the 
head of the vicegerent he had thus created, and 
strode off to pay a visit to two young unsuspect¬ 
ing pups, whose ears and tails he had graciously 
promised their proprietor to crop that evening. 
Nor, albeit few charges could be more obnoxious 
than that of deputy governor or charge d’affaires 
extraordinaire to the Parish Stocks, nor one more 
likely to render Lenny Fairfield odious to his 
oontemporaries, ought he to have been insensible 
to the signal ^vantage of his condition over 
that of the two sufferers, against whose ears and 
tails Mr. Stirn had no especial motives of resent¬ 
ment. To every bad there is a worse—and for¬ 
tunately for little boys, and even for grown men, 
whom the Stirns of the world regard malignly, 
the majesty of law protects their ears, and the 
merciful forethought of nature deprived their 
remote ancestors of the privilege of entailing 
tails upon them. Had it been otherwise—con¬ 
sidering what handles tails would have given to 
the oppressor, how many traps envy would have 
laid for them, how often they must have been 
scratched and mutilated by the briars of life, 
how many good excuses would have been found 
for lopping^ docking, and trimming them—I fear 
that only .‘he lap-dogs of fortune would have 
gone to the grave tail-whole. 


CHAPTER xn. 

The card-table was set out in the drawing¬ 
room at Hazeldcan Hail; though the little party 
were still lingering in the deep recess of the 
large bay window—which (in itself of dimensions 
that would have swallowed up a moderate-sized 
London parlor) held the great round tea-table 
with all appliances and means to boot—^for the 
beautiful summer moon shed on the sward so 
silvery a lustre, and the trees cast so quiet a 
shadow, and the flowers and new-mown hay 
sent up se grateful a perfume, that, to close the 
windovA, draw the curtains, and call for other 
lights than those of heaven, would have been an 
abuse of the prose of life which even Captain 
Barnabas, who regarded whist as the business 
of town and the holiday of the country, shrank 
from suggesting. Without, the scene, beheld 
by the clear moonlight, had the beauty peculiar 
to the garden grou^ round those old-fashioned 
country residences which, though a little mod¬ 
ernize^ still preserve their original character: 
the velvet lawn, studded with large plots of 
IMMrfiMhaded and scented here, to the left, by 
!IH||Piabuniuins, and rich seringas—there, to 
tlsr^ght, giving glimpses, over low-clipped 
yews, of a green bowling alley, with the white 
oolumns of a summer house built after the Dutch 
tastf, in the reign of William 111.; and in front 


—^stealing away under covert of those still ce 
dars, into the wilder landscape of the well- 
wooded, undulating park. Widiin, viewed by 
the placid glimmer of the moon, the scene was 
no less characteristic of the abodes of that race 
which has no parallel in other lands, and which, 
alas, is somewhat losing its native idiosyncracies 
in this—^the stout country gentleman, not the 
fine gentleman of the country—the country gen¬ 
tleman somewhat softened and civilized from the 
mere sportsman or farmer, but still plain and 
homely, relinquishing the old hall for the draw¬ 
ing-room, and with books not three months’ old on 
I his table, instead of Fox’s Martyrt and Baker’s 
I Chronicle —^yet still retaining many a sacred 
old prejudice, that, like the knots in his native 
I oak, rather adds to the ornament of the grain 
than takes from the strength of the tree. Oppo¬ 
site to the window, the high chimney-piece rose 
to the heavy cornice of the coiling, with dark 
pannels glistening against the moonlight. The 
broad and rather clumsy chintz sofas and settees 
of the reign of George HI., contrasted at inter¬ 
vals with the tall backed chairs of a far more 
distant generation, when ladies in fardingales, 
and gentlemin in trunk-hose, seemed never to 
have indulged in horizontal positions. The 
walls, of shining wainscot, w'ere thickly covered, 
chiefly with family pictures; though now and 
then some Dutch fair, or battle-piece, showed 
that a former proprietor had been less exclusive 
in his taste for the arts. The piano-forte stood 
open near the fire-place; a long dwarf bookcase 
at the far end, added its sober smile to the 
room. That bookcase contained what was 
called “The Lady’s Library,” a collection com¬ 
menced by the Squire’s grandmother, of p* us 
memory, and completed by bis mother, who had 
more taste for the lighter letters, with but little 
addition from the bibliomaniac tenderness of the 
present Mrs. Hazeldcan—who, being no great 
reader, contented herself with subscribing to the 
Book Club. In this feminine Bodleian, the ser¬ 
mons collected by Mrs. Hazeldean, the grand¬ 
mother, stood cheek-by-jowl beside the novels 
purchased by Mrs. Hazeldean, the mother. 

" Miztaque lidAnti fundet colocssia acantho t” 

But, to be sure, the novels, in spite of very in¬ 
flammatory titles, such as “ Fatal Sensibility,” 
“Errors of the Heart,” &c., were so harmless 
that I doubt if the sermons could have had much 
to say against their next-door neighbors—and 
that is all that can be expected by the rest of 
us. 

A parrot dozing on his perch—some gold fish 
fast asleep in their glass bowl—two or three 
dogs on the rug, and Flimsey, Miss Jemima’s 
spaniel, curled into a ball on the softest sofa— 
Mrs. Hazeldean’s work-table, rather in disorder, 
as if it had been lately used—^the 8t. James’s 
Chronicle dangling down from a little tripod 
near the Squire’s arm-chair—a high screen of 
gilt and stamped leather fencing off the card- 
table; all these, dispersed about a room largo 
enough to hold them all and not seem crowd^, 
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offered many a pleasant resting-place for the 
eye, when it turned from the world of natqle to 
the home of man. 

Bat see, Captain Barnabas, fortified by his 
fourth cup of tea, has at length summoned cour¬ 
age to whisper to Mrs.’Hazeldean, “don’t you 
think the Parson will be impatient for his rub¬ 
ber ?” Mrs. Hazeldean glanced at the Parson, 
and smiled; but she gave the signal to the Cap¬ 
tain, and the bell was rung, lights were brought 
in, the curtains let down; in a few moments 
more the group had collected round the card- 
tables. The best of us are but human—that is 
not a new truth, I confess, but yet people forget 
it every day of their lives—and 1 dare say there 
are many who are eharitably thinking at this 
very moment, that my Parson ought not to be 
playing at whist. All I can say to these rigid 
disciplinarians is, “Every man has his favorite 
sin: whist 'was Parson Dale’s I—^ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, what is yours?” In truth, I must not 
set up my poor parson, nowadays, as a pattern 
parson—it is enough to have one pattern in a 
village no bigger than Hazeldean, and we all 
know that Lenny Fairfield hds bespoken that 
place—and got the patronage of the stocks for 
his emoluments! Parson Dale was ordained, 
not indeed so very long ago, but still at a time 
when churchmen took it a great deal more 
easily than they do now. The elderly parson 
of that day played his rubber as a matter of 
course, the middle-aged parson was sometimes 
seen riding to cover (I knew a schoolmaster, a 
doctor of divinity, and an excellent man, whoso 
pupils were chiefly taken from the highest fam¬ 
ilies in England, who hunted regularly three 
titfcs a week during the season), and the young 
parson would often sing a capital song—not 
composed by David—and join in those rotary 
dances, which certainly David never danced be¬ 
fore the ark. 

Does it need so long a prolegomenon to excuse 
thee, poor Parson Dale, for turning up that ace 
of spades with so triumphant a sgiile at thy part¬ 
ner? I must own that nothing that well could 
add to the Parson’s offense was wanting. In 
the first plsLce he did not play charitably, and 
merely to oblige other people. Ho delighted in 
the game—he rejoiced in the game—his whole 
heart was in the game—neither w'as he indiffer¬ 
ent to the mammon of the thing, as a Christian 
pastor ought to have been. He looked very sad 
when he took his shillings out of his purse, and 
exceedingly pleased when ho put the shillings 
that had just before belonged to other people into 
it. Finally, by one of those arrangements com¬ 
mon with married people, who play at the same 
table, Mr. and Mrs. Hazeldean were invariably 
partners, and no two people could play worse; 
while Captain Barnabas, who had played at Gra¬ 
ham’s with honor and profit, necessarily became 
partner to Parson Dale, who himself played a 
good steady parsonic game. So that, in strict 
truth, it was hardly fair play—it was almost 
swindling—the combination of those two great 


dons against that innocent married couple! 
Mr. Dale, it is true, was a'ware of this dispro¬ 
portion of force, and had oi^en proposed either 
to change partners or to give odds, propositions 
always scornfully scouted by the Squire and his 
lady; so that the Parson was obliged to pocke^ 
his conscience together with the ten points which 
made his average winnings. 

The strangest thing in the world is the differ¬ 
ent way in which whist affects the temper. It 
is no test of temper, as some pretend—^uot at 
all I The best tempered people in the world 
grow snappish at whist; and 1 have seen the 
most testy and peevish in the ordinary affairs of 
life bear their losses>with the stoicism of Epic¬ 
tetus. This was notably manifested in the con¬ 
trast between the present adversaries of the Hail 
and the Rectory. The Squire who was esteem¬ 
ed as choleric a gentleman as most in the county, 
was the best humored fellow you could imagine 
when you set him down to whist opposite the 
sunny face of his wife. You never heard one 
of these incorrigible blunderers scold each other; 
on the contrary, they only laughed when they 
threw away the game, with four by honors in 
their hands. The utmost that was ever said 
was a “ Well, Harry, that was the oddest trump 
of yours. Ho—ho—ho I” or a “Bless me. Hazel- 
dean—why, they made three tricks, and you had 
the ace in your hand all the timo! Ha—ha- 
ha !” 

Upon which oecasions Captain Btiynabas, with 
great good humor, al'ways echoed both the 
Squire’s ho—ho—ho! and Mrs. Hazeldean’s ha 
—ha—ha I 

Not so the Parson. He had so keen and 
sportsmanlike an interest in the game, that even 
his adversaries’ mistakes raffled him. And you 
would hear him, with elevated voice and agitated 
gestures, laying down the law, quoting Hoyle, 
appealing to all the powers of memory and com¬ 
mon sense against the very delinquencies by 
which he was enriched—a waste of oln<]uence 
that always heightened the hilarity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hazeldean. While these four were thus 
engaged, Mrs. Dale, who had come with her 
husband despite her headache, sate on the sofa 
beside Miss Jemima, or rather beside Miss 
Jemima’s Flimsey, 'u’hich had already secured 
the centre of the sofa, and snarled at the very 
idea of being disturbed. And Master Frank— 
at a table by himself—was employed sometimes 
in looking at his pumps, and sometimes at Gil- 
ray’s Caricatures, with which his mother had 
provided him for his intellectual requirements 
Mrs. Dale, in her heart, liked Miss Jemima 
better than Mrs. Hazeldean, of whom she was 
rather in awe, notwithstanding they had been 
little girls together, and oocasionally still called 
each other Harry and Carry. But those tender 
diminutives belonged to the “ Dear” genus, and 
were rarely employed by the ladies, except at 
those times when—bad they been little girls 
still, and the governess out of the way—they 
would have slapped and pinched each other 
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Mw. Dale 'was still a very pretty woman, as 
Mrs. Haseldean was still a very fine woman. 
Mrs. Dale painted ii\ water colors and sang, and 
made caird-raoksand pen-holders, ^d was called 
an elegant, accomplished woman.” Mrs. Ha^ 
seldean oast up the Quire’s accounts, wrote the 
pest part of hk letters, kept a large establish¬ 
ment in excellent order, and was called “a 
clever, sensible woman.” Mrs. Dale had head¬ 
aches and nerves, Mrs. Hazeldean had neither 
nerves nor headaches. Mrs. Dale said, “Harry 
had no real harm in her, but was certainly very 
masculine.” Mrs. Hazeldean said, “Carry 
would be a good creature, but for her airs and 
graces.” Mrs. Dale said, “Mrs. Hazeldean 
was just made to be a country squire’s lady.” 
Mrs. Hazeldean said, “ Mrs. Dale was the last 
person in the world who ought to have been a 
parson’s wife.” Carry, when she spoke of Harry 
to a third person, said, “ Dear Mrs. Hazeldean.” 
Harry, when she referred incidentally to Carry, 
said, “Poor Mrs. Dale.” And now the reader 
knows why Mrs. Hazeldean called Mrs. Dale 
“ poor,” at least as well as I do. For, after all, 
the word belonged to that class in the female 
vocabulary which may be called “obscure sig¬ 
nificants, ” resembling the Knox OmpaZ| which 
hath so puzzled the inquirers into the Eleosinian 
Mysteries; the application is rather to be illus¬ 
trated than the meaning to be exactly explained. 

“That’s really a sweet little dog of yours, 
Jemima,” spid Mrs. Dale, who was embroidering 
the word Caboline on the border of a cambrio 
poeket-handkerchief, but edging a little farther 
off, as she added, “he’ll not bite, will he?” 
“Dear me, no!” said Miss Jemima; but (she 
added, in a confidential whisper), “don’t say he 
—’tis a lady dog.” “Oh,” said ^rs. Dale, 
edging off still farther, as if that confession of 
the creature’s sex did not serve to allay her ap¬ 
prehensions—“ oh, then, you carry your aversion 
to the gentlemen even to lap-dogs—^that is being 
consistent indeed, Jemima!” 

Miss Jemima.—“ 1 had a gentleman dog once 
—a pug!—they are getting very scarce now. 
1 thought he was so fond of me—he snapped at 
every one else; the battles I fought for him I 
Well, will you believe, I had been staying with 
my ftiendJ^Uss Smilecox at Cheltenham. Know¬ 
ing that Williaia is so hasty, and bis boots are so 
(hick, I trembled to think what a kick might do. 
So, on coming here, I left Buff—that was his 
name—with Miss Smilecox.” (A pause.) 

Mbs. Dale, loddng up languidly.—“Well, 
my love.” 

Miss Jemima.— “ Will you believe it, I say, 
when I returned to Cheltenham, only three 
months afterward, Miss Smilecox had seduced 
his affections from me, and the ungrateful creat¬ 
ure did not even know me again. A png, too 
-~-yet people toy pugs are faithful III I am 
sure they ought to be, nasty things. I have 
never had a gentleman dog since—^they are all 
alike, believe me—heartless, selfish creatures.” 

Mas Dam.—“ Pugs ? I dare say they are!” 


Miss Jemima, with spirit.—“ Men I—I told 
you it was a gentleman dog 1’-’ 

Mbs. Dai.e, apologetically.—“ True, my love, 
but the whole thing was so mixed up!” 

Miss Jemima.— “ You saw that cold-blooded 
case of Breach of Prom'ise of Marriage in the 
papers—an old wretch, too, of sixty-four. No 
age makes them a bit better. And when one 
thinks that the end of all flesh is approaching, 
and that— 

Mrs. Dai.e, quickly, for she prefers Miss 
Jemima’s other hobby to that black one upon 
which she is preparing to precede the bier of 
the universe—“ Yes, my love, we’ll avoid that 
subject, if you please. Mr. Dale has his own 
opinions, and it becomes me, you know, as a 
parson’s wife,” (said smilingly; Mrs. Dale has 
as pretty a dimple as any of Miss Jemima’s, 
and makes more of that one than Miss Jemima 
of three), “to agree with him—that is, in 
theology. 

Miss Jemima, earnestly.—“ But the thing is 
so clear, if you would but look into—” 

Mbs. Dale, putting her hand on Miss Jemima’s 
lips playfully.—“ Not a word more. Pray, what 
do you think of the Squire’s tenant at the Casino, 
Signor Riccabocca? An interesting creature, 
is not he ?” 

Miss Jemima. —“Interesting! Not to me. 
Interesting 1 Why is he interesting ?” 

Mrs. Dale is silent, and turns her handker¬ 
chief in her pretty little white hands, appearing 
to contemplate the R. in Caroline. 

Miss Jemima, half pettishly, half coaxingly. 
—“Why is he interesting? 1 scarcely ever 
looked at him; they say he smokes, and never 
oats. Dgly, too!” 

Mbs. Dale. —“Ugly—no. A fine head- 
very like Dante’s—but what is beauty ?” 

Miss Jemima. —“Very true; what is it in¬ 
deed? Yes, as you say, I think there is some¬ 
thing interesting about him; he looks inelaii- 
ofaoly, but that may be because he is poor.” 

Mbs. Dale.— “It is astonishing how little 
one feels poverty when one loves. Charles and 
I were very poor once—^before the Squire—.” 
Mrs. Dale paused,, looked toward the Squire, 
and murmured a blessing, the warmth of which 
brought tears into her eyes. “ Yes,” she added, 
after a pause, “ we were very poor, but we were 
happy even then, more thanks to Charles than 
to me,” and tears from a new source again 
dimmed those quiok, lively eyes, as the little 
woman gazed fondly on her husband, whose 
brows were knit into a black frown over a bad 
hand. 

Miss Jemima.—" It is only those horrid men 
who think of money as a source of happiness. 
I should be the last person to esteem a gentle¬ 
man less because he was poor.” 

Mbs. Dale. — “ 1 wonder the Squire docs not 
ask Signor Riccabocca here more often. Such 
an acquisition w find him!” 

The Squire’s voice from the card table.— 
“ Whom ought I to ask more often, Mrs. Dale ?” 
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Parson’s voioe impatiently.—“ Come—<!ome 
—come, Squire j pky to my queen of diamunds 
—dol” 

Squire.—“ There, I trump it—pick up the 
trick, Mrs. H.” 

Parson. —“Stop! stojtl trump my diamond?” 
The Captain, solemnly.—“Trick turned— 
play on. Squire.” 

Squire.—” The king of diamonds.” 

Mrs. Hazeedean. —“ Lord 1 Hazeldoan— 
why, that’s the most barefaced revoke—ha—ha 
—ha! trump the queen of diamonds and play 
out the king I well I never—ha—^ha—ha!” 
Captain Barnabas, in tenor.—“ Ha, ha, hal” 
Squire. —“And so I have, bless my soul— 
ho, ho, ho!” 

Captain Barnabas, in bass.—“Ho—ho— 
ho.” 

Parson’s voice raised, but drowned by the 
laughter of his adversaries and the firm clear 
tone of Captain Barnabas: “ Three to our score 1 
—game 1” 

Squire, wiping his eyes.—“No help for it, 
Harry—deal for me! Whom ought I to ask, 
Mrs. Dale? (waxing angry). First time I ever 
heard the hospitality of Hazeldeau called m 
question!” 

Mrs. Dare. —“ My dear sir, I beg a thou- 
.sand pardons, but listeners—you know the pro¬ 
verb.” 

Squire, growling like a bear.—“ I hear noth¬ 
ing but proverbs ever since wo have had that 
Mounseer among us. Please to speak plainly, 
marm.” 

Mrs. Dale, sliding into a little temper at 
being thus roughly accosted.—“It was of Moun- 
se(^ as you call him, that I spoke, Mr. Hazel-1 
dean.” 

Squire. —“ What! Rickoybockey ?” 

Mrs. Dai.e, attempting the pure Italian ac¬ 
centuation—“ Signor Riccabocca.” 

Parson, slapping his cards on the table in 
do.spair: “ Are wo playing at whist, or are wc 
not?” , 

The Sqniro, who is fourth player drops the 
king to Captain Higgingbotham's lead of the 
ace of hearts. Now the Captain has left queen, 
knave, and two other hearts—^four trumps to the 
queen and nothing to win a trick with in the two 
other suits. This hand is therefore precisely 
one of those in which, especially after the fall 
of that king of hearts in the adversary’s hand, it 
becomes a matter of reasonable doubt whether 
to lead trumps or not. The Captain hesitates, 
and not liking to play out his good hearts with 
the certainty of their being trumped by the 
Squire, nor, on the other hand, liking to open 
the other suits in which he has not a card that 
can assist his partner, resolves, as becomes a 
military man, in such a dilemma, to make a bold 
push and lead out trumps, in the chance of find¬ 
ing his partner strong, and so bringing in his 
long suit. 

Squire, taking advantage of the much medi¬ 
tating pause made by the Captain—“ Mrs. Dale, 
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it is not my fault. 1 have asked Rickeybook^ 
—time out of mind. But I suppose I am not 
fine enough for those foreign oh^s—ho won't 
oome—^that’s all I know I” 

Parson, aghast at seeing the Captain play 
out trumps, of which he, Mr. Dale, has only 
two, wherewith he expects to ruflf the suit of ’ 
spades of which he has only one (the cards all 
fidling in suits) while he has not a single other 
chance of a trick in his huid: “ Really, Squire, 
we had better give up playing if you put out my 
partner in this extraordinary way—jabber— 
jabber—jabber 1” 

Squire.—” Well, we must be good children, 
Harry. What!—^trumps, Barney? Thank ye 
for that!” And the Squire might well be 
grateful, for the unfortunate adversary has led 
up to ace, king, knave—with two other trumps. 
Squire takes the Parson’s ten with his knave, 
and plays out ace, king; then, having cleared 
all the trumps except the Captedn’s queen and 
his own remaining two, leads off tierce major 
in that veiy suit of spades of which the Parson 
has only one—and the Captain, indeed, but two 
—^forces out the Captain’s queen, and wins the 
game in a canter. 

PARsop, with a look at the Captain which 
might have become the awful brows of Jove, 
when about to thunder: “ That, I suppose, is 
the new fashioned London play I In my time 
the rule was ‘First save the game, then try to 
win it.’ ” , 

Captain. —“ Could not save it, sir.” 

Parson, exploding.—“Not save it!—two 
ruffs in my own band—two tricks certain till 
you took them out! Monstrous! The rashest 
trump.”—Seizes the cards—^.spreads them on 
the tabic, lip^quivering, hands trembling—tries 
to show how five tricks could have been 
gained—(N.B. it is shm t whist, which Captain 
Barnabas had introduced at the Hall) can’t 
make out more than four—Captain smiles tri¬ 
umphantly—Parson in a passion, and not at all 
convinced, mixes all the cards together again, 
and falling back in his chair, groans, with tears 
in his voice: “The oruelest trump! the most 
wanton cruelty!” 

The Hazledeans in chorus. “Ho—ho—hoi 
Ha—^ha—ha!” 

The Captain, who does not laugh this time, 
and whose turn it is to deal, shuffles the cards 
for the conquering game of the rubber with as 
much caution and prolixity as Fabius might 
have employed in posting his men. The Squire 
gets up to stretch his legs, and the insinuation 
against his hospitality recurring to his thoughts, 
calls out to his wife—“Write to Rickey hockey 
to-morrow yourself, Harry, and ask him to come 
and spend two or three days here. There, Mrs. 
Dale, you hoar me?” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Dale, patting her hands to 
her cars in implied rebuke at the loudness of the 
Squire’s tone. “ My dear sir, do remember that 
I’m a sad nervous oreature.” 

“Beg pardon,” muttered Mr. Hazeldean, 
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taming to his son, who, having got tired of the 
oaricatares, had fished out for himself the great 
folio County Histoi^, which was the only book 
in the library that ^e Squire much valued, and 
which he usually kept under look and key, in 
^his study, together with the field-books and 
steward’s accounts, but which he had reluctantly 
taken into the drawing-room that day, in order 
to oblige Captain Higginbotham. For the Hig¬ 
ginbothams—an old Saxon family, as the name 
evidently denotes—had once possessed lands in 
that very county. And the Captain—during his 
visits to Hazeldean Hall—was regularly in the 
habit of asking to look into the County History, 
for the purpose of refreshing his eyes, and reno¬ 
vating his sense of ancestral dignity with the 
following paragraph therein; “ To the left of 
the village of Dunder, and pleasantly situated in 
a hollow, lies Botham Hall, the residence of the 
ancient family of Higginbotham, as it is now 
commonly called. Yet it appears by the county 
rolls, and sundry old deeds, that the family for¬ 
merly styled itself Higges, till, the Manor House 
lying in Botham, they gradually assumed the 
appellation of Higges-in-botham, and in process 
of time, yielding to the corruptions of the vulgar, 
Higginbotham.” 

“What, Frank! my County History!” cried 
the Squire. “ Mrs. H., he has got my County 
History!” 

“ Well, Hazeldean, it is lime he should know 
something “bout the County.” 

“Ay, and History too,” said Mrs. Dale, ma¬ 
levolently—^for the little temper was by no means 
blown over. 

Frank. —“ I’ll not hurt it, I assure you, sir. 
But I’m very much interested just at present.” 

The Captain, putting down the cards to cut: 
—“yo\i've got hold of that passage about 
Botham Hall, page 706, eh ?” 

Frank. —No; I was trying to make out how 
far it is to Mr. Leslie’s place. Rood Hall. Do 
you know, mother ?” 

Mbs. Hazeldean. —“ I can’t say I do. The 
Leslies don’t mix with the county; and Rood 
lies very much out of the way.” 

Frank. —“Why don’t they mix with the 
county?’’ 

Mrs.'Hazeldean. —“I believe they are poor, 
and therefore I suppose they are proud; they 
are an old family.” 

Pae.son, thrumming on the table with great 
impatience: “ Old fiddledee !■—talking of old 
families when the cards have been shuffled this 
half hour.” 

Captain Barnabas.-— “ Will you cut for your 
partner, ma’am ?” 

SqwiBK, who has been listening to Frank’s in¬ 
quiries with a musing air: “ Why do you want 
to know the distance to Rood Hail ?” 

Frank, rather hesitatingly.—“ Because Ran¬ 
dal Leslie is there for the holidays, sir.” 

Parson. —“Your wife has cut for you, Mr. 
Hazeldean. I don’t think it was quite fair; and 
my partner has turned up a deuce—deuce of 


hearts. Please to come and play, if you mean 
to play.” 

The Squire returns to the table, and in a few 
minutes the game is decided, by a dexterous 
finesse of the Captain, against the Hazeldeans. 
The clock strikes ten: 'the servants enter with 
a tray; the Squire counts up his and his wife’s 
losings; and the Captain and Parson divide six¬ 
teen shillings botw'een them. 

Squire.— “ There, Parson, I hope now you’ll 
be in a better humor. You win enough out of 
us to set up a coach and four.” 

“ Tut,” muttered the parson; “ at the end of 
the year, I’m not a penny the richer for it all.” 

And, indeed, monstrous as that assertion 
seemed, it was perfectly true, for the Parson 
portioned out his gains into three divisions. 
One-third he gave to Mrs. Dale, for her own 
special pocket-money; what became of the 
second third he never owned, even to his better 
half—but certain it was, that every time the 
Parson won seven-and-sixpenoe, half-a-crown 
which nobody could account for found its way 
to the poor-box; while the remaining third, the 
Parson, it is trud, openly and avowedly retain¬ 
ed : but I have no manner of doubt that, at tho 
year’s end, it got to tho poor quite as safely as 
if it had been put into the box. 

The party had now gathered round the tray, 
and were helping themselves to wine and water, 
or wine without water—except Frank, who still 
remained poring over the map in the County 
Histor}', with his head leaning on his hands, and 
his fingers plunged in his hair. 

“Frank,” said Mrs. Hazeldean, “I never saw 
yon so studious before.” 

Frank started up, and colored, as if ashaiy“d 
of being accused of loo much study in any thing. 

The Squire, with a little embarrassment in 
his voice : “ Pray, Frank, what do you know of 
Randal Leslie ?” 

“Why, sir, he is at Eton.” 

“What sort of a boy is ho?” asked Mrs. 
Hazeldean. « 

Frank hesitated, as if reflecting, and then an¬ 
swered : “They .say he is the clevere.st boy in 
the school. But then he .saps.” 

“ In other words,” .said Mr. Dale with proper 
parsonic gravit)', “he understands that he was 
sent to school to learn his lessons, and he learns 
them. You call that sapping—I call it doing 
his duty. But pray, who and what is this 
Randal Leslie, that you look so discomposed. 
Squire?” 

“Who and what is he?” repeated tho Squire, 
in a low growl. “ Why, you know, Mr. Audley 
Egerton married Mi.ss Leslie the great heiress; 
and this boy is a relation of hers. I may say,” 
added the Squire, “ that he is as near a relation 
of mine, for his grandmother was a Hazeldean. 
But all I know about the Leslies is, that Mr. 
Egerton, as I am told, having no children of his 
own, took up young Randal, (when his wife 
died, poor woman), pays for his schooling, and 
has, I suppose, adopted the boy as his heir. Quite 
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welcome. Frank and I want nothing from Mr. 
Audley Egerton, thank heaven.” * 

“1 can well believe in your brother’s gener¬ 
osity to his wife’s kindred,” said the Parson, 
sturdily, “ for 1 am sure Mr. Egerton is a man 
of strong feeling.” * 

“What the deuce do you know about Mr. 
Egerton ? I don’t suppose you could ever have 
even spoken to him.” 

“Yes,” said the Parson, coloring up and look¬ 
ing confused, “ I bad some conversation with him 
once;” and observing the Squire’s surprise, he 
added—“ when I was curate at Lansmere—and 
about a painful business connected with the 
family of one of my parishioners.” 

“ Oh! one of your parishioners at Lansmere 
—one of the constituents Mr. Audley Egerton 
throw over, after all the pains I had taken to 
give him bis scat. Rather odd you should never 
have mentioned this before, Mr. Dale !” 

“ My dear sir,” said the Parson, sinking his 
voice, and in a mild tone of conciliatory expos¬ 
tulation, “you are .so irritable whenever Mr. 
Egerton's name is mentioned at all.” 

“IrritableI” exclaimed th& Squire, u'hose 
wrath had been long simmering, and now fairly 
boiled over. “Irritable, sir! I should think .so; 
a man for whom I stood godfather at the bnst- 
Inffs, Mr. Dale! a man for whose sake I was 
called a ‘prize ox,’ Mr. Dale ! a man for whom 
I was hissed in a market-place, Mr. Dale! a man 
for whom 1 was shot at, in cold blood, by an 
officer in his Majest 3 '’s service, who lodged a ball 
in my right shoulder, Mr. Dale! a man who had 
the ingratitude, after all this, to turn his back 
on the landed interest—to deny that there was 
a^ agricultural distress in a year which broke 
three of the best farmers I ever had, Mr. Dale! 
—a man, sir, who made a speech on the Curren¬ 
cy which was complimented by Ricardo, a Jew! 
Good heavens! a pretty parson you are, to stand 
up for a fellow complimented by a Jew! Nice 
ideas you must have of Christianity. Irritable, 
sir!” now fairly roared the Squire, adding to 
the thunder of his voice the cloud of a brow, 
which evinced a menacing ferocity that might 
have done honor to Bossy D’Amboisc or Fight¬ 
ing Fitzgerald. “ Sir, if that man had not been 
my own half-brother, I’d have called him out. 
I have stood my ground before now. I have 
had a ball in my right shoulder. Sir, I’d have 
called him out.” 

“ Mr. Hazeldean I Mr. Hazeldean! I’m shock¬ 
ed at you,” cried the Parson; and, putting his 
lips close to the Squire’s ear, he went on in a 
whisper; “ What an example to your son 1 
You’ll have him fighting duels one of these days, 
and nobody to blame but yourself.” 

This warning cooled Mr. Hazeldean; and 
muttering, “ Why the deuee did yon set me ofif?” 
he fell back into his chair, and began to fan 
himself with his pocket-handkerchief. 

The Parson skillfully and remorselessly pur¬ 
sued the advantage he had gained. “ And now, 
that you may have it in your power, to show 


civility and kindness to a boy whom Mr. Eger¬ 
ton has taken up, out of rdSpeot to his wife’s 
memory—a kinsman you say of your own—^and 
who has never ofiended you—a boy whose dili- 
gence in his studies proves him to be an excel¬ 
lent companion to your son. Frank,” (here tha 
Parson raised his voice), “1 suppose you wanted 
to call on young Leslie, as you were studying 
the county map so attentively ?” 

“Why, yes,” answered Frank, rather timidly. 
“ If my father did not object to it. Leslie has 
been very kind to me, though he is in the sixth 
form, and, indeed, almost the head of the school.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Hazeldean, “one studious 
boy has a fcilow-feeltng for another; and though 
you enjoy your holidays, Frank, 1 am sure you 
read hard at school.” 

Mrs. Dale opened her eyes very wide, and 
stared in astonishment. 

Mas. Hazeldean retorted that look with 
great animation. “ Yes, Carry,” said she, toss¬ 
ing her head, “ though you may not think Frank 
clever, his master finds him so. He got a prize 
last half. That beautiful book, Frank—^hold 
up your head, my love—what did you get it 
for ?” 

Frank, reluctantly.—“Verses, ma’am.” 

Mas. Hazeldean, with triumph.—“ Versos! 
—there. Carry, verses !” 

Frank, in a hurried tone.—“ Yes, but Leslie 
wrote them for me.” 

Mrs. Hazeldean, recoiling.—“ O Frank ! a 
prize for what another did for you—that was 
mean.” 

Frank, ingenuonsl}'^.—“Yon can’t bo more 
ashamed, mother, than 1 was when they gave 
me the prize.” 

Mrs. Dale, though previously provoked at 
being snubbed by Harry, now showing the 
triumph of generosity over temper: “ 1 beg 
your pardon, Frank. Your mother must be as 
proud of that shame as she was of the prize.” 

Mrs. Hazeldean puts her arm round Frank’s 
neck, smiles beamingly on Mrs. Dale, and con¬ 
verses with her son in a low tone about Randal 
Leslie. Miss Jemima now approached Carry, 
and said in an “aside,”—“But we are forget- 
ing poor Mr. Riccabocca. Mrs. Hazeldean, 
though the dearest creature in the world, has 
such a blunt way of inviting people—don’t you 
think if you were to say a word to him. Carry?” 

Mrs. Dale kindly, as she wraps her shawl 
round her: “ Suppose you write the note your¬ 
self. Meanwhile 1 shall see him, no doubt.” 

Parson, patting his hand on the Squire's 
shoulder: “You forgive my impertinence, my 
kind friend. We parsons, you know, are apt to 
take strange liberties, when we honor and love 
folks, as I do you.” 

“Pish 1” said the Squire, but his hearty smile 
came to his lips in spite of himself: “ You al¬ 
ways get your own way, and I suppose FraaJc 
must ride over and see this pet of my—” 

“ Brother's,'' qnoth the Parson, concluding 
the sentence in a tone which gave to the sweet 
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word so sweet a sound that the Squire would 
not correct the ParMtn, as he had been about to 
coneot himself. . 

Mr. Dale moved on; but as he passed Cap¬ 
tain Barnabas, the benignant character of his 
countenance changed sadly. 

“The oruelest trump, Captain Higginboth¬ 
am!” said he sternly, and stalked by—majes¬ 
tic. • 

The night was so fine that the Parson and his 
wife, as they walked homo, made a little detour 
through the shrubbery. 

Mas. Dalk.—“ I think I have done a good 
piece of work to-night.” 

Pakson, rousing himself"from a reverie.— 
“ Have yon, Carry ?—it will be a very pretty 
handkerchief.” 

Mbs. Dale.—“H andkerchief—nonsense, dear. 
Don’t you think it would be a very happy thing 
for both, if Jemima and Signor Riooabooca could 
be brought together ?” 

Parson. —“ Brought together 1” 

Mrs. Dale.—“ You do snap one up so, my 
dear—I mean if 1 could make a match of it.” 

Parson. —“ I think Riccaboeca is a match al¬ 
ready, not only for Jemima, but yourself into 
the bargain.” 

Mrs. Dale, smiling loftily.—“ Well, we shall 
sec. Was not Jemima’s fortune about ^^4000 ?” 

Parson dreamily, for ho is relapsing fast into 
his interrupted reverie: “Ay—ay—1 daresay.” 

Mrs. Dal£. —“ And she must have saved I I 
dure say it is nearly jCGOOO by this time; eh 1 
Charles dear, you really are so—good gracious, 
what's that 1” 

As Mrs. Dale made this exclamation they 
had just emerged from the shrubbery, into the 
village green. 

Parson. —“ What’s what 

Mrs. Dale, pinching her husband’s arm very 
nippingly.—“ That thing—there—there.” 

Parson. —“Only the new stocks, Carry; I 
don’t wonder they frighten you, for you are a 
very sensible woman. I only wish they would 
frighten the Squire.” 


^ CHAPTER XIll. 

Supposed to be a Letter from Mrs. Hazeldean to 

- Rircabocca, Esq., The Casino; but edited, 

and indeed composed, by Miss Jemima Hazel- 

dean. 

“ Dear Sir —To a feeling heart it must al¬ 
ways be painful to give pain to another, and 
(though I am sure unoonsoiously) you have 
given the greatest pain to poor Mr. Hazeldean 
and myself, indeed to all our little circle, in so 
cruelly refusing our attempts to become better 
acquainted with a gentleman we so highly es¬ 
teem. Do, pray, dear sir, make us the amende 
bostorahle, and give us the pleasure of your com¬ 
pany for a few days at the Hall 1 May we ex¬ 
pect you Saturday next?—our dinner-hour is 
six o’clock. 


“ With the best compliments of Mr. and Miss 
Jemidka Hazeldean. 

“ Believe me, my dear sir, yours truly, 

“H. H 

“ Hazeldean Hall.” 

Miss Jemima having" carefully sealed this 
note, which Mrs. Hazeldean had very willingly 
deputed her to write, took it herself into the 
stable-yard, in order to give the groom propel 
instructions to wait for an answer. But while 
she was speaking to the man, Frank, equipped 
for riding with more than his usual dandyism, 
came also into the yard, calling for his pony in 
a loud voice, and singling out the very groom 
whom Miss Jemima was addressing—for, in¬ 
deed, he was the smartest of all in the Squire’s 
stables—^told him to saddle the gray pad, and 
accompany the pony. 

“ No, Frank,” said Miss Jemima, “ you can’t 
have George; your father wants him to go on a 
message—^you can take Mat.” 

“ Mat, indeed I” said Frank, grumbling with 
some reason; for Mat was a surly old fellow, 
who tied a most indefensible neckcloth, and al¬ 
ways contrived to have a great patch in his 
boots; besides, he called Frank “ Master,” 
and obstinately refused to trot down hill; 
“ Mat, indeed I—^let Mat take the message, and 
George go with me.” 

But Miss Jemima had also her reasons for 
rejecting Mat. Mat’s foible was not servility, 
and he always showed true English independ¬ 
ence in all houses where he was not invited to 
take his ale in the servants’ hail. Mat might 
oflend Signor Riccaboeca, and spoil all. An 
animated altercation ensued, in the midst oi 
which the Squire and his wife entered the yar^„ 
with the intention of driving in the conjugal gig 
to the market town. The matter was referred 
to the natural umpire by both the contending 
parties. 

The Squire looked with great contempt on 
his son. “ And what do you want a groom at 
all for ? Arc youAfraid of tumbling olf the pony ?” 

Frank. —“No, sir; but I like to go as a 
gentleman, when 1 pay a visit to a gentleman 1” 

“SquiRK, in high wrath.—“You precious 
puppy 1 I think I’m as good a gentleman as 
you, any day, and I .should like to know when 
you ever saw me ride to call on a neighbor, 
with a fellow jingling at my heels, like that up¬ 
start Ned Spankie, whose father kept a Cotton- 
mill. First time I ever heard of a Hazeldean 
thinking a liveiy-coat was necessary to prove 
his gentility 1” 

Mrs. Hazeldean, observing Frank coloring, 
and about to reply.—“ Hush, Frank, never an- 
swer your father—and you are going to call on 
Mr. Leslie?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and I am very much obliged 
to my father for letting me,” said Frank, taking 
the Quire’s hand. 

“Well, but, Frank,” continued Mrs. Hazel- 
dean, “ I think you heard that the Leslies were 
very poor.” 
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Frank. —“Eh, mother?” 

Mrs. Hazeldean. —“ And would you run the 
chance of wounding the pride of a gentleman, 
as well bom as yourself, by affecting any show 
of being richer than ho is?” 

SQcmE, with great admiration-—" Harry, I’d 
give £1U to have said that I” 

Frank, leaving the Squire’s hand to take his 
mother’s.—“ You’re quite right, mother—noth¬ 
ing could be more tnobbuhf" 

Squire. —“ Give us your fist too, sir; you’ll 
be a chip of the old block, after all.” 

Frank smiled, and walked off to his pony. 

Mrs. Hazeldean to Miss Jemima.—“Is that 
the note you were to write for me ?” 

Miss Jemima. —“ Yes, I supposed you did not 
care about seeing it, so I have sealed it and 
given it to George.” 

Mrs. Hazeldean. —“But Frank will pass 
close by the Casino on his way to the Leslies’. 
It may be more civil if he leaves the note him¬ 
self.” 

Miss Jemima, hesitatingly.—“Do yon think 
so?” 

Mbs. Hazeldean. —“Yes,certainly. Frank 
—Frank—as you pass by the Casino, call on 
Mr. Riccabocca, give this note, and say we shall 
be heartily glad if he will come.” 

Frank nods. 

“ Stop a bit,” cried the Squire. “ If Rickey- 
bockey’s at home, ’tis ten to one if he don’t ask 
you to take a gla.ss of wine! If he docs, mind, 
’tis worse than asking yon to take a turn on the 
rack. Faugh! you remember, Harry? — I 
thought it was all up with me.” 

“Yes,” cried Mrs. Hazeldean, “for Heaven’s 
sake, not a drop! Wine indeed 1” 

*'* Don’t talk of it,” cried the Squire, making a 
wry face. 

“ I’ll take care, sir!” said Frank, laughing as 
ho disappeared within the stable, followed by 
Miss Jemima, who now coaxingly makes it up 
with him, and does not leave off her admoni¬ 
tions to bo extremely polite to the poor foreign 
gentleman, till Frank gets his foot into the stir¬ 
rup ; and the pony, who knows who ho has got 
to deal with, gives a preparatory plunge or two 
and then darts out of the yard. 

To eondnued. 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Joumil.] 

THE EVERY-DAY MARRIED LADY. 

I T might be supposed that the eveiy-day mar¬ 
ried lady was formerly the eveiy-day young 
lady, and has now merely changed her condition. 
But this is not the cose, for nothing is more 
common than to see the most holiday spinsters 
settle down into the most working-day matrons. 
The married lady, in fact, of species we 
would describe, has no descent in particular. 
If you can imagine a pupa coming into the 
world of itself without any ooimeotion with the 
larva, or an imago unconscious of the pupa, that 
b the every-day married lady. She b born at 


the altar, conjured into life by the ceremonial, 
and having utterly lost her individual existence, 
becomes from that moment a noun of multitude. 
People may say, “ Oh, this is our old acquaint¬ 
ance, Mbs Smith 1” but that b only callmg 
names, for the identity is gone. If she is any 
thing at all but what appertains to the presen* 
she b the late Miss Smith, who has survived 
herself, uid changed into a family. 

We would insbt upon thb peculiarity of the 
every-day married lady—that her existence is 
collective. Her very language b in the plural 
number—such as we, ours, and us. She respects 
the rights of paternity so much, as never to per¬ 
mit herself to talk q^ her children as peculiarly 
her own. Her individuality being merged in her 
husband and their actual or possible offspring, 
she has no private thoughts, no wishes, no hopes, 
no fears but for the oonoem. And thb b all the 
better for her tranquillity: for although a part 
of her husband, she does not quite fancy that he 
b a part of her. She leaves at least the business 
to hb management, and if she does advise and 
suggest on occasions, she thinks that somehow 
things will come out very well. She feels that 
she b only a passenger; and although, as suoh, 
she may recommend the skipper to shorten sail 
when 4’oathering a critical point, or, for the sake 
of safety, to come to anchor in the middle of the 
sea, she has still a certain faith in his skill or 
luck, and sleeps quietly in the storm. For thb 
reason the every day married lady b comfortable 
in the figure, and has usually good rSund features 
of her own. The Miss Smith she has survived 
bad a slender wabt and small delicate hands; 
but thb lady is a very tolerable armful, and the 
wedding-ring makes such a hollow on her finger, 
that one might think it would be difficult to got 
off. • 

The every-day married lady b commonly re¬ 
ported to be sel^h; but thb is a mistake. At 
least her selfishness embraces the whole family 
circle: it has no personality. When the wife 
of a poor man, she will sit up half the night 
sewing and darning, but not a stitch for herself: 
that can be done at any time; but the boys must 
go comfortably to school, and the girls look gen¬ 
teel on the street, and the husband—^to think of 
Mr. Brown wanting a button on hb shirt 1 She 
looks selfish, because her eye is always on her 
own, and because she talks of what she is always 
thinking about; but how can one be selfish who 
b perpetually postponing herself, who dresses the 
plainest, eats the coarsest, and sleeps the least 
of the family ? She never puts herself forward 
in company unless her young ladies want back¬ 
ing ; but yet she never feels herself overlooked, 
for every word, every glance bestowed upon 
them, is communicated electrically to her. She 
is, indeed, in suoh perfect rapport with the con¬ 
cern, that it b no uncommon thing for her to go 
home chuckling with amusement, overpowei^ 
with delight, from a party at which she had UQt 
once opened her lips. This b the party which 
she pronounces to have “ gone off” well. Half- 
observant people fancy that the calculation b 
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made on the score of the jellies and ice, and 
singing and dancing, and so on, and influenoed 
by a secret comparison with her own achieve¬ 
ments ; but she has m*ore depth then they imagine, 
and finer sympathies—^they don’t understand 
|ter. 

Not that the every-day married lady is un¬ 
social—not at all: all comfortable people are 
social; but she is partial to her own class, and 
does not care to carry her confidences out of it. 
She has several intimate friends whom she is 
fond of meeting; but besides that, she is a sort 
of freemason in her way, and finds out every-day 
people by the word and sign. Rank has very 
little to do with this society, as you will find if 
you observed her sitting at a cottage door, 
where, in purchasing a draught of milk, she has 
recognized a sister. If these two every-day 
married women had been rocked in the same 
cradle, they could not talk more intimately; and, 
indeed, they have heavy matters to talk about, 
for of all the babies that over came into this 
breathing world, theirs were the most extraor¬ 
dinary babies. The miracle is, that any of them 
are extant after such outrageous measles, and 
scarlet fevers, and chicken-poxes—^prophesied 
of, so to speak, even before their birth, by mem¬ 
orabilia that might have alarmed Dr. Simson. 
The interlocutors part very well pleased with 
each other; the cottager proud to find that she 
has so much in common with a real lady, and 
the lady pronouncing the reflection of herself she 
had met with to be a most sensible individual. 

Although careless in this instance of the cir¬ 
cumstance of rank, the every-day married lady 
has but little sympathy with the class of domes¬ 
tic servants. She looks upon her servants, in 
fact, as in some sort her natural enemies, and 
her life may therefore be said to lAs passed at 
the best in a state of armed neutrality. She 
commonly proceeds on the allowance system; 
and this is the best way, as it prevents so many 
sickening apprehensions touching that leg of 
mutton. Indeed the appetite of servants is a 
constant puzzle to her: she can not make it out. 
She has a sharp eye, too, upon the policeman, 
and wonders what on earth he always looks 
down her area for. As for followers, that is 
quite ou%of the question. Servants stay long 
enough upon their errands to talk to all the men 
and women in the parish; and the idea of having 
an acquaintance now and then besides—more 
especially of the male sox—^tramping into the 
kitchen to see them, is wildly unnatural. She 
tells of a sailor whom she once detected sitting 
in the coolest possible manner by the fireside. 
When she appeared, the man rose up and bowed 
—and then sat down again. Think of that! 
The artful girl said he was her brother!—and 
here all the every-day married ladies in the 
company laugh bitterly. Since that time she 
has been haunted by a sailor, and smells tar in 
all sorts of places 

If she ever has a passable servant, whom she 
IS able to keep for a reasonable number of years, 
she gets gradually attached to her. and pets and 


coddles her. Betty is a standing testimony to 
her Mice discrimination, and a perpetual premium 
on her successful rearing of servants. But alas 1 
the end of it all is, that the respectable creature 
gets married to the green grocer, and leaves her 
indulgent mistress: a striking proof of the heart¬ 
lessness and ingratitude of the whole tribe I If 
it is not marriage, however, that calls her away, 
but bad health; if she goes home unwell, or is 
carried to the infirmary—what then? Why, 
then, we are sorry to say, she passes utterly 
away from the observation and memory of the 
every-day married lady. This may be reckoned 
a bad trait in her character; and yet it is in 
some degree allied to the great virtue of her 
life. Servants are the evil principle in her 
household, which it is her business to combat 
and hold in obedience. A very large proportion 
of her time is spent in this virtuous warfare; 
and success on her part ought to be considered 
deserving of the gratitude of the vanquished, 
without imposing burdens upon the victor. 

I The every-day married lady is the inventor 
of a thing which few foreign nations have as 
yet adopted oithe” in their houses or languages 
This thing is Comfort. The word can not well 
be defined, the items that enter into its composi¬ 
tion being so numerous, that a description would 
read like a catalogue. We all understand, how¬ 
ever, what it means, although few of us aro 
sensible of the source of the enjoyment. A 
widower has very little comfort, and a bachelor 
none at all; tvhile a married man—^provided his 
wife be an every-day married lady—enjoys it in 
perfection. But he enjoys it unconsciously, and 
therefore nngr.aterully: it is a thing of course— 
a necessary, a right, of the want of which ho 
complains without being distinctly sensible^of 
its presence. Even when it acquires sufficient 
intensity to arrest his attention, when his features 
and his heart soften, and he looks round with a 
half smile on his face, and says, “ This is com¬ 
fort !” it never occurs to him to inquire where 
it all comes from. His cvery-day wife is sitting 
quietly in the oArner: it was not she who lighted 
the fire, or dressed the dinner, or drew the cur- 
tams, and it never occurs to him to think that 
all these, and a hcAidrcd other ciroum.stances of 
the moment, owe their virtue to her spiriting, 
and that the comfort vrhich enriches the atmos¬ 
phere, which sparkles in the embers, which 
broods in the shadowy parts of the room, which 
glows in hLs own full heart, emanates from her, 
and encircles her like an aureola. Wc have 
suggested, on a former occasion, that our con¬ 
ventional notions of the sex, in its gentle, modest, 
and retiring characteristics, are derived from the 
overy^Iay young lady; and in like manner we 
venture to opine that the every-day married lady 
is the English wife of foreigners and moralists. 
Thus she is a national character, and a personage 
of history; and yet there she sits all the while 
in that corner, knitting something or other, and 
thinking to herself that she had surely smelt a 
puff of tar ns she was passing the pantry. 

The curious thing is. that the dispenser of 
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comfort can do with a very small share of it 
herself. When her husband does not diye at 
home, it is surprising what odds and ends are 
sufficient to make up the dmner. Perhaps the 
best part of it is a large slice of bread-and-but¬ 
ter ; for it is wasting the servants’ time to make 
them cook when there is nobody to be at the 
table. But she makes up for this at tea: that 
is a comfortable meal for the every-day married 
lady. The husband, a matter-of-fact, impassive 
fellow, swallows down his two or three cups in 
utter unconsciousness of the poetry of the occa¬ 
sion ; while the wife pauses on every sip, drinks 
in the aroma as well as the infusion, fills slowly 
and lingeringly out, and creams and sugars as 
if her hands dallied over a labor of love. With 
her daughters, in the mean time, grown up, or 
even half-grown up, she exchanges words and 
looks of motherly and masonic intelligence : she 
is moulding them to comfort, initiating them in 
every-dayism; and as their heads bend com- 
panionably tow'ard each other, you see at a 
glance that the girls will do honor to their 
breeding. The husband calls this “ dawdluig,” 
and already begins to fret. Let him; ho knows 
nothing about it. 

It is surprising the affection of the daughters 
for their every-day mother. Not that the senti¬ 
ment is steady and uniform in its expression, for 
sometimes one might suppose mamma to be for¬ 
gotten, or at least considered only as a daily 
necessary nut requiring any special notice. But 
wait till a grief comes, and mark to what bosom 
the panting girl flies for refuge and comfort; 
see with what abandon she flings her arms round 
that maternal nock, and with what a passionate 
burst the hitherto repressed tears gush forth, 
lillis is something more than habit, something 
more than filial trust. There arc more senses 
than five in human nature—or seven either: 
there is a fine and subtle link between these 
two beings—a common atmosphere of thought 
and feeling, impalpable and imperceptible, yet 
necessary to the souls of both. If you doubt it 
—if you doubt that there is a moral attraction 
ill the every-day married lady, irrespective of 
blood-affinity, carry your view forward to an¬ 
other generation, and interrogate those witnesses 
who are never mistaken in character, and who 
never give false testimony—little children. They 
dote on their every-day grandmanjma. Their 
natures, not yet seared and hardened by the 
world, understand hers; and with something 
of the fresh perfume of Eden about them still, 
they recognize instinctively those blessed souls 
to whom God has given to love little children. 

This is farther shown when the every-day 
married lady dies. What is there in the char¬ 
acter we have drawn to account for the shock 
the whole family receives ? The husband feels 
as if a thunder-cloud had fallen, and gathered, 
and blackened upon his heart, through which 
he could never again see the sun. The grown¬ 
up children, especially the females, are distracted; 
“their purposes are broken ofl’;’’ they desire to 
have nothing more to do with the world: they 


lament as those who will not bo comfort^. 
Even common acquaintancqs look round them, 
when they enter the house, with uneasiness and 
anxiety— 

“ We mlM her when the morning callg, 

As one that mingled in our mirth: 

We miss her when the evening lulis— * 

A trifle wanted on the earth I 

"Some fancy small, or subtle thought, 
b checked ere to its blossom grown; * 

Some chain la broken that wo wrought, 
Now~ehe hath flown 1” 

And so she passes away—this evoiy-day mar¬ 
ried lady—leaving memorials of her common¬ 
place existence every where throughout the 
circle in which she* lived, moved, and had her 
being, and after having stamped herself perma¬ 
nently upon the constitution, both moral and 
physical, of her descendants. 
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IGNORA GRASSINI, the great Italian sing¬ 
er, died a few months since at Milan. She 
was distinguished not only for her musical 
talents, but also for her beauty and powers of 
theatrical expression. One evening in 1810, 
she and Signor Crescentini performed together 
at the Tuilerios, and sang in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” At the admirable scene in the third 
act, the Emperor Napoleon applauded vocifer¬ 
ously, and Talma, the great tragedian, who 
was among the audience, wept With emotion. 
Afler the performance was ended, the Emperor 
conferred the decoration of a high order on 
Crescentini, and sent Grassini a scrap of paper, 
on which was writen, “ Good for 20,000 livres. 
—^Napoleon.” 

“Twenty thousand francs!” said one of her 
friends—“ the sum is a large one.” 

“ It will servo as a dowry for one of my 
little nieces,” replied Grassini quietly. 

Indeed few persons were ever more generous, 
tender, and considerate toward their family than 
this great singer. 

Many years afterward, when the Empire had 
crumbled into dust, carrying with it in its fall, 
among other things, the rich pension of Signora 
Grassini, she happened to be at Bologna. There 
another of her nieces was for the first time 
presented to her, with a request that she would 
do something for her young relative. The little 
girl was extremely pretty, but not, her friends 
thought, fitted for the stage, as her voice was a 
feeble contralto. Her aunt asked her to sing; 
and when the timid voice had sounded a few 
notes. “Dear child,” said Grassini, embracing 
her, “you will not want me to assist you. 
Those who called your voice a contralto were 
ignorant of music. You have one of the finest 
sopranos in the world, and will far excel me as 
a singer. Take courage, and work hard, my 
love: your throat will win a shower of gold.” 
The young girl did not disappoint her aunt’s 
prediction. She still lives, and her name is 
Giulia Grisi 
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[From ClHBiben*f Edinbuiigh Jounid.] 
WHEN THE SUMMER COMES. 

ONCE knew a* little boj, a little ohUd of 
three years old; one of those bright creat-^ 
nres whose fair loveliness seems more of heav¬ 
en than of earth—even at a passing glimpse 
stirring our hearts, and filling them with purer 
and holier thought. But this, the little Francie, 
was more of a oherub than an angeli—as we 
picture them—with his gladsome hazel eyes, 
his dazzling fairness, his clustering golden hair, 
and his almost ||inged step. Such he was, at 
least, until sickness laid its heavy hand on him; 
then, indeed, when, after days of burning, wast¬ 
ing fever—hours of weary restlessness—^the 
little hand at last lay motionless outside the 
eoarcely whiter coverlet of hia tiny bed, the 
fair, still head, pressed down upon the pillow, 
and the pale face gazing with the silent wonder 
of returning consciousness on the anxious ones 
around it; then, indeed, a bright yet pitying 
look would flit across it, or dwell in the earnest 
eyes—a look such as we assign to angels in our 
dreams, when some fond fancy seems to bring 
them near us, weeping for mortal griefs beyond 
their remedy. 

It was a strange sickness for one so young— 
the struggle of typhus fever with a baby frame; 
but life and youth obtained the victory; and 
quicker even than hope could venture to expect, 
the pulses rallied, the cheeks grew round and 
rosy, and tb3 little wasted limbs filled up again. 
Health was restored—^health, but not strength: 
we thought this for a while. Wo did not won¬ 
der that the weakened limbs refused their office, 
and still we waited on in hope, until days, and 
even weeks, passed by: then it was found that 
the complaint had left its bitter sting, and little 
Francie could not walk a step, or even stand. 

Many and tedious and painful were the rem¬ 
edies resorted to; yet the brave little heart bore 
stoutly up, with that wonderful fortitude, almost 
heroism, which all who have watched by sufier- 
ing childhood, when the tractable spirit bends 
to its early discipline, must at some time or 
other have remarked. Francie’s fortitude might 
have afforded an exmnple to many; but a dearer 
lesson was given in the hopeful spirit with 
which the little fellow himself noted the efiect 
of each di^essing remedy, marking each stage 
of progress, and showing off with eager glad¬ 
ness every step attained, from the first creeping 
on the hands and knees, to the tiptoe journey 
round the room, holding on by chairs and tables; 
then to the clinging to some loving band; and 
then, at last, the graceful balancing of his light 
body, until he stood quite erect done, and so 
mo^ slowly on. 

It was in autumn this illness seized on the 
little one, just when the leaves were turning, 
and the orchard fniits becoming ripe. His 
nurse attributed it all to his sitting on a grassy 
bank at |day on one of those uncertain autumn 
days; but he, in his childish vray, always main¬ 
lined “It was Francie himself—eating red 


berries in the holly bower.” However this 
ma]^ave been, the season apd the time seemed 
indeubly impressed upon his mind. In all his 
long confinement to the house, his thoughts 
^continually turned to outward objects, to the 
external ^e of nature and the season’s change, 
and evermore his little word of hope was this, 
“ When the nmmtr comes!” 

He kept it up throughout the long winter, 
and the bleak cold spring. A fairy Uttle car¬ 
riage had been provided for him, in which, well 
vrrapped up from the cold, and resting on soft 
cushions, he was lightly drawn along by a serv¬ 
ant, to his own great delight, smd the admira¬ 
tion of many a young beholder. But when any 
one—attempting to reccmcile him the better to 
his position—expatiated on the beauty or com¬ 
fort of his new acquisition, his eager look and 
word would show how far he went beyond it, 
as, quickly interrupting, he would exclaim, 
“ Wedt till the summer cornea—then Francie 
will walk again!” 

I During tiie winter there was a fearful storm. 

> it shook the windows, moaned in the old trees, 
and howled doi;m the chimneys with a most 
menacing voice. Older hearts- than Francie’s 
quailed that night, and he, unable to sleep, lay 
listening to it all—quiet, but asking many a 
question, as his excited fancy formed similitudes 
to the sounds. One time it was poor little 
children cruelly turned out, and wailing; then 
something trilling, with its last hoarse cry; then 
wolves and bears, from far-ofi' other lands. But 
all the while Francie knew he was snug and 
safe himself: no fears disturbed him, whatever 
the noise may have done. Throughout the whole 
of it he carried bis one steadfast hope, and, in 
the morning telling of it all, with all his nCtr- 
velous thoughts, he finished his relation with 
the never-failing word of comfort, “ Ah! tiiere 
shall be no loud wind, no waking nights, when 
once the summer comes I” 

The summer came with its glad birds and 
flowers, its balmy air; and who can paint the 
exquisite delight of the suffering child that had 
waited for h so long ? Living almost continu¬ 
ally in the open air he seemed to expect fresh 
health and strength from each reviving breath 
he drew, and every day would deem himself 
capable of some greater eflbrt, as if to prove 
that his expectation had not been in vain. 

One lovely day he and his little playfellows 
were in a group amusing themselves b part of 
the garden, when some friends passed through. 
Francie, longing to show how much he could 
do, entreated hard to be taken with them “along 
the walk, just to the holly bower.” His request 
was granted, and on he did walk; quick at first, 
then slowly slower; but still upheld by his 
strong faith in the summer’s genbl influence, 
he would not rest'sn any of the ofierod arms, 
though the fitful color went and came, and the 
pauses grew more and more frequent. No, 
with a heavy sigh he admitted, “ ’Tis a very, 
very long walk now but Francie must not \m 
tired: sure the summer is come.” And ^ 
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determined not to admit fatigue in the face of 
the season’s bright proofs around him, h#sac- 
oeeded in accomplishing his little task at last. 

Thus the Summer passed away, and again 
came the changing autumn, acting on poor little 
Francie to a degree he^ had never reckoned on, 
and with its chill, damp airs, nearly throwing 
him back again. With a greater effort even 
than before, he had again tried the walk to the 
holly bower, the scene of his self-accusing mis¬ 
demeanor as the cause of all his sufferings. He 
sat down to rest; above his head, as the autum¬ 
nal breeze swept through them, “ the polished 
leaves and berries red did rustling play;” and 
as little Francie looked upward toward them, 
a memory of the former year, and of all the 
time that had passed since then, seemed for the 
first time mournfully to steal over his heart. 
He nestled in closer to his mother's side; and 
still looking up, but with more thoughtful eyes, 
he said, “ Mamma, is the summer quite gone?” 

“ Yes, my darling. Don’t you see the scarlet 
berries, the food of winter for the little birds?” 

“ Quite gone, mamma, and Francie not quite 
well ?” • 

His mother looked away; she could not bear 
her child to see the tell-tale tears his mournful 
little words called up, or know the sad echo 
returned by her own desponding thoughts. 
There was a moment’s silence, only broken by 
the blackbird’s song; and then she felt a soft, a 
little kiss, upon her hand, and looking down, she 
saw her darling’s face—^yes, surely now it was 
as an angel’s—gazing upward to her, brightly 
beaming, brighter than ever; and his rosy lips 
ju-st parted with their own sweet smile again, 
as he exclaimed in joyous tones, “ Mamma, the 
suilaner will come again!” 

Precious was that heaven-born word of child¬ 
ish faith to the careworn mother, to cheer her 
then, and, with its memory of hope, still to sus¬ 
tain her through many an after-experiment and 
anxious watch, until, at last, she reaped her 
rich reward in the complete realization of her 
bright one’s hope. Precious to more than her 
such words may be, if bravely stemming our 
present trouble, whatsoe’er it be—bravely endur- 
ng, persevering, encouraging others and our¬ 
selves, even as that little child—we hold the 
thought, that as the revolving year brings round 
its different seasons, as day succeeds to night— 
and even as surely as we look for this, and know 
it—so to the trusting heart there comes a time 
—it may be soon or late, it may be now, or it 
may be then —when this grief or grievance will 
have passed away; and so ’twill all seem noth- 
ing—when the summer comes! 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.] 

VILLAINY OUTWITTED—FROM THE 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE OF- 
FICER. 

T he respectable agent of a rather eminent 
French house arrived one morning in great 
apparent distress at Scotland Yard, and informed 
VoL. I.—No. 6.—3 D 


the superintendent that he had just sustained a 
great,- almost ruinous loss', in*notes of the Bank 
of England, and oomnaercial bills of exchange, 
besides a considerable sum in gold. He had, it 
•Appeared, been absent in Paris about ten days, 
and on his return but a few hours previouslyp 
discovered that his iron chest had been com¬ 
pletely rifled during his absence. False keys 
must have been used, as the empty chest was 
found locked, and no sign of violence could be 
observed. He handed in full written details of 
the property carried ofi^ tfa& numbers of the 
notes, and every other essentiu particular. The 
first step taken was to ascertain if any of the 
notes had been tendered at the bank. Not one 
had been presented; payment was of course 
stopped, and advertisements descriptive of the 
bills of exchange, as well as of the notes, were 
inserted in the evening and following morning 
papers. A day or two afterward, a consider¬ 
able reward was offered for such information as 
might lead to the apprehension of the offenders 
No result followed; and spite of the active ex¬ 
ertions of the officers employed, not the slight¬ 
est clew could be obtained to the perpetrators 
of the robbery. The junior partner in the firm, 
M. Bellebon, in the mean time arrived in En¬ 
gland, {o assist in the investigation, and was 
naturally extremely urgent in his inquiries; but 
the mystery which enveloped the affair remained 
impenetrable. At last a letter, bearing the St. 
Martin-le-6rand post-mark, was received by the 
agent, M. Alexandre le Breton, whiw contained 
an offer to surrender the whole of the plunder, 
with the exception of the gold, for the sum of 
one thousand pounds. The property which had 
been abstracted was more than ten times that 
sum, and had been destined by the French 
house to medt some heavy liabilities falling due 
in London very shortly. Le Breton had been 
ordered to pay the whole amount into Hoare’s 
to the account of the firm, and had indeed been 
severely blamed for not having done so as he 
received the different notes and bills; and it 
was on going to the chest immediately on his 
return from Paris, for the purpose of fulfilling 
the peremptory instructions ho bad received, 
that M. le Breton discovered the robbery. 

The letter went on to state that should the 
offer be acceded to, a mystically-worded ad¬ 
vertisement—of which a copy was inclosed— 
was to be inserted in the “ Times,” and then a 
mode would bo suggested for safely—^in the m- 
terest of the thieves of course—carrying the 
agreement into effect. M. Bellebon was half- 
inclined to close with this proposal, in order to 
save the credit of the house, which would be 
destroyed unless its acceptances, now due in 
about fourteen days, could be met; and without 
the stolen moneys and bills of exchange, this 
was, he feared, impo.ssible. The superintend¬ 
ent, to whom M. Bellebon showed the letter, 
would not hear of compliance 'with such a de¬ 
mand, and threatened a prosecution for compo¬ 
sition of felony if M: Bellebon persisted in doing 
so. The advertisement was, however, inserted, 
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and an immediate reply directed that Le Bre¬ 
ton, the agent, should present himself at the 
Old Manor-Honse,. Green Lanes, Newington, 
unattended, at four o’clock on the following 
afternoon, bringing with him of course the stip¬ 
ulated sum i» gcM. It was adde4, that to pre- 
vent any possible treason (trahison, the letter 
was written in French), Le Breton would find 
a notQ for him at the tavern, informing him cl 
the spot>-a solitary one, and far away from any 
place where an ambush could be concealed— 
where the business would be concluded, and to 
which ho must proceed unaccompanied, and on 
foot 1 This proposal yras certainly quite as in¬ 
genious as it was cool, and the chance of out¬ 
witting such cunning rascals seemed exceed¬ 
ingly doubtful. A very tolerable scheme was, 
however, hit upon, and M. le Breton proceeded 
at the appointed hour to the Old Manor-House. 
No letter or message had been left for him, and 
nobody obnoxious to the slightest suspicion could 
be seen near or about the tavern. On the fol¬ 
lowing day another missive arrived, which stated 
that the writer was quite aware of the trick 
which the police had intended playing him, and 
he assured M. Bcllebon that such a line of con¬ 
duct was as unwise as it would be fruitless, in¬ 
asmuch as if “ good faith” was not observed, 
the securities and notes would be inexorably 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of, and the 
house of Bellebon and Company be consequent¬ 
ly exposed to the shame and ruin of bank¬ 
ruptcy. ' 

Just at this crisis of the aflair I arrived in 
town from an unsuccessful hunt after some fugi¬ 
tives who had slipped through my fingers at 
Plymouth. The superintendent laughed beart- j 
ily, not so much at the trick by which I had 
bran duped, as at the angry mortification 1 did 
not affect to conceal. He presently added, “ I 
have been wishing for your return, in order to 
intrust you with a tangled afiair, in w’hich suc¬ 
cess wUl amply compensate for such a disap¬ 
pointment. You know French too, which is 
fortunate; for the gentleman who has been 
plundered understands little or no English.” 
He then related the foregoing particular, with 
other apparently slight circumstances; and after 
a long conversation with him, I retired to think 
the matter over, and decide upon the likeliest 
mode of action. After much cogitation, I de¬ 
termined to see M. Bellebon alone; and for 
this purpose I diqiatched the waiter of a tavern 
adjacent to his lod^gs, with a note expressive 
of my wish to see him instantly un pressing 
business. He was at home, and immediately 
acceded to my request. I easily introduced 
myself; and after about a quarter of an hour’s 
conference, said carelessly—^for I saw he was 
too heedless of speech, too quick and frank, to 
be ifMmsted with the dim snspicions which cer¬ 
tain trifling indices had suggested' to me—” Is J 
Monsieur le Breton at the office where the rob¬ 
bery was committed ?” 

” No: he is gone to Greenwich on business, 
and will not return till late in the evening. But 


if you wish to re-examine the place, I can of 
courso enable you to do so.” . 

“It will, I think, be advisable; and yon will, 
if you please,” I added, as we emerged into the 
street, ” permit me to take you by the arm, in 
order that the official character of my visit may 
not be suspected by any one there.” 

He laughingly complied, and we arrived at 
the house arm-in-arm. We were admitted by 
an elderly woman; and there was a young man 
—a mustached clerk—seated at a desk in an 
inner room writing. He eyed me for a moment, 
somewhat askance, I thought, but 1 gave him 
no opportunity for a disUnot view of my features; 
and I presently handed M. Bellebon a card, on 
which 1 had contrived to write, unobserved, 
“send away the clerk.” This was more nat¬ 
urally done than I anticipated; and in answer 
to M. Bellobon’s glance of inquiry, I merely 
said, “ that as I did not wish to be known there 
as a police-officer, it was essential that the 
I minute search 1 was about to make should be 
without vntnesses.” He agreed; and the wo- 
I man was also sent away u{iou a distant errand. 
Every conceivable place did 1 ransack; every 
scrap of paper that had writing on it 1 eagerly 
perused. At length the search was over, ap¬ 
parently without result. 

“You are quite sure. Monsieur Bellebon, as 
you informed the superintendent, that Monsieur 
le Breton has no female relations or acquaint¬ 
ances in this country ?” 

“Positive,” he replied. “I have made the 
most explicit inquiries on the subject both of the 
clerk Duborle, and of the woman-servant.” 

Just then the clerk returned, out of breath 
with haste, I noticed, and 1 took my leave with¬ 
out even now affording the young geutlemac,«o 
clear a view of my face as he was evidently 
anxious to obtain. 

“No female acquaintance!” thought I, as I 
re-entered the private room of the tavern I had 
loft an hour before. “ From whom oamc, then, 
these scraps of perfumed note-paper I have found 
m his desk, Lwonder?” T sat down and en¬ 
deavored to piece them out, but after cousidcr- 
able trouble, satisfied myself that they were 
parts of difierent* notes, and so .small, unfortu¬ 
nately, as to contain nothing which separately 
afibrd^ any information except that they were 
all written by one hand, and that a fem^e one. 

About two hours after this 1 was sauntering 
along in the direction of Stoke-Newington, where 
I was desirous of making some inquiries as to 
another matter, and had passed the Kingslaw 
Gate a few hundred yards, w*hen a small dis¬ 
colored printed handbill, lying in a haberdasher’s 
shop window, arrested my attention. It ran thus: 
“ Two guineas reward.—Lost, an Italian grey¬ 
hound. The tip of its tail has been chopped 
oST, and it answers to the name of Fidele.” Un¬ 
derneath, the reader was told in writing to “ in¬ 
quire within.” 

“Fidele I” I mentally exclaimed. “ Any re- 
latim to M. le Breton’s fair oorrespondent Fi¬ 
dele, I wonder ?” In a twinkling my pocket- 
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book was ont, and I repernsed by the gas-light 
on one of the perfnmed scraps of paper fhe fol¬ 
lowing portion of a sentence, “ ma pauvre M- 
dek e$t per —” The bill, I observed, was dated 
nearly three weeks previously. I forthwith en¬ 
tered the shop, and ]()ointing to the bill, said I 
knew a person who had found such a dog as 
was there advertised for. The woman at the 
counter said she was glad to hear it, as the 
lady, formerly a customer of theirs, was much 
grieved at the animal’s loss. 

“ What is the lady’s name ?” I asked. 

“ I can’t rightly pronounce the name,” was 
the reply. “It is French, I believe; but here 
it is, with the address, in the day-book, written 
by herself.” 

1 eagerly read—“Madame Levasseur, Oak 
Cottage; about one mile on the road from Ed¬ 
monton to Southgate.” The handwriting great¬ 
ly resembled that on the scraps I had taken from 
M. le Breton’s desk; and the writer was French 
toot Here were indications of a trail which 
might lead to unhoped-for success, and I de¬ 
termined to follow it up vigorously. After one 
tnr two other questions, I lef* the shop, promis¬ 
ing to send the dog to the lady the next day. 
My business at Stoke-Newington was soon ac- 
oomplisbcd. I then hastened westward to the 
e.stabiishmcnt of a well-known dog-fancier, and 
procured the loan, at a reasonable price, of an 
ugly Italian hound: the requisite loss of the tip 
of its tail was very speedily accomplished, and 
so quickly healed, that the newness of the ex¬ 
cision could not be suspected. I arrived at the 
lady’s residence about twelve o’clock on the 
following day, so thoroughly disguised as a vag¬ 
abond Cockney dog-stealcr, that my own wife, 
wAcn I entered the breakfast parlor just pre- 
vioiis to starling, screamed with alarm and sur¬ 
prise. The mistress of Oak Cottage was at 
home, but indisposed, and the servant said she 
would take the dog to her, though, if I would 
take it out of the basket, she herself could tell 
me if it was Fidele or not. I replied that I 
would only show the dog to the lady, and would 
not trust it out of my hands. This message 
was carried up-stairs, and alter waiting some 
time outside—for the woman* with natural pre¬ 
caution, considering my appearance, for the 
safety of the portable articles lying about, had 
closed the street-door in my face—^1 was re-ad¬ 
mitted, desired to wipe my shoes carefully, and 
walk up. Madame Levasseur, a showy-looking 
woman, though not over-relined in speech or 
manners, was seated on a sofa, in vehement 
expectation of embracing her dear Fidele; but 
my vagabond appearance so startled her, that 
she screamed loudly for her husband, M. Levas- 
■enr. This gentleman, a dne, tall, whiskered, 
mustaohed person, hastened into the apartment 
half-shaved, and with his razor in his hand. 

“ Qu’est ce qu’il y a done ?” he demanded. 

“ Mais voyez oette horreur la,” replied the 
lady, meaning me, not the dog, which I was 
slowly emancipating from the basket-kennel. 
The gentleman laughed; and reassured by the 


presence of her husband, Madame Levasseur’s 
anxieties concentrated thenuelves upon the ex¬ 
pected Fidele.” • 

“ Mais, mon Dieu!” she exclaimed a^ain as 
I displayed the aged beauty I had brought fot 
her inspection, “ why, that is not Fidele!” • 

“ Not, morm?” i answered, with quite inno¬ 
cent surprise. “ Vy, ere is her wery tailand 
I held up the mutilated extremity for hot closer 
inspection. The lady was not, however, to be 
convinced even by that evidence; and as the 
gentleman soon became impatient of my persist¬ 
ence, and hinted very inteUigifaly that he had a 
mind to hasten my passage down stairs with 
the toe of his boot,% having made the best pos¬ 
sible use of my eyes during the short interview, 
scrambled up the dog and basket, and departed. 

“ No female relative or acquaintance hasn’t 
he?” was my exulting thought as I gained the 
road. “ And yet if that is not M. le Breton’s 
picture between those of the husband and wife, 
I am a booby, and a blind one.” I no longer in 
the least doubted that I had struck a brilliant 
trail; and I could have shouted with exultation, 
so eager was I not only to retrieve my, as I 
fancied, somewhat tarnished reputation for ac¬ 
tivity ^nd skill, but to extricate the plundered 
drm from their terrible difHcuIties; the more 
especially as young M. Bellebon, with the frank¬ 
ness of his age and nation, had hinted to me— 
and the suddcnly-tremulous light of his fine ex¬ 
pressive eyes testified to the aca|pncss of his 
apprehensions—that his marriage with a long¬ 
loved and amiable girl depended upon his suc¬ 
cess in saving the credit of his house. 

That same evening, about nine o’clock, M. 
Levasseur, expensively, but withal snobbishly 
attired, left Oak Cottage, walked to Edmonton, 
hailed a cab, and drove oT rapidly toward town, 
followed by an English swell as .stylishly and 
snobbishly dressed, wigged, whiskered, and mus- 
tached as himself: this English swell being no 
other than myself, as prettily metamorphosed 
and made up for the port I intended playing as 
heart could wish. 

M. Levasseur descended at the end of the 
Quadrant, Regent-street, and took his way to 
Vine-street, leading out of that celebrated 
thoroughfare. I followed; and observing him 
ontbr a public-house, luihesitatingly did the 
same. It was a house of call and general ren¬ 
dezvous for foreign servants out of place. Val¬ 
ets, couriers, cooks, of many varieties of shade, 
nation, and respectability, were assembled there, 
smokihg, drinking, and playing at an insufier- 
ably noisy game, unknown, I believe, to En¬ 
glishmen, and which must, I think, have been 
invented in sheer despair of cards, dice, or other 
implements of gambling. The sole instruments 
of play were the gamesters’ fingers, of udiich 
the two persona playing suddenly and simul¬ 
taneously uplifted as many, or as few as they 
pleased, each player alternately csdling a num¬ 
ber ; and if he named precisely how many fin¬ 
gers were held up by himself and opponent, he 
marked a point. The hubbub of cries—“ cinq,” 
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“ncuf,” “ due,” &c.—^was deafening. The play- 
ers-~4]most every Ifody in the large room—were 
too much occupied to notice our entrance; and 
M. Levasseur and myself seated ourselves, and 
caUed for something to drink, without, I was 
gfad to see, exciting the slightest'observation. 
M. Levasseur, I soon perceived, was an inti¬ 
mate acquaintance of many there; and some¬ 
what to my surprise, for he spoke French very 
well, I found that he was a Swiss. His name 
was, 1 therefore concluded, assumed. Nothing 
poative rewarded my watchfulness that even¬ 
ing ; but I felt quite sure Levasseur had come 
there with the expectation of meeting some one, 
as he did not play, and went away about half- 
past eleven o’clock with an obviously discon¬ 
tented air. The following night it was the 
same; but the next, who should peer into the 
room about half-past ten, and look cautiously 
round, but M. Alexandre lo Breton 1 The in¬ 
stant the eyes of the friends met, Levasseur 
rose and went out. I hesitated to follow, lest 
such a movement might excite suspicion; and 
it was well I did not, as they both presently 
returned, and seated themselves close by my 
side. The anxious, haggard countenance of 
Le Breton—who had, I should have , before 
stated, been privately pointed out to me by one 
of the force early on the morning 1 visited Oak. 
Cottage—struck me forcibly, especially in con¬ 
trast with that of Levasseur, which wore only 
an expression of malignant and ferocious tri¬ 
umph, slightly dashed by temporary disappoint¬ 
ment. Le Breton staid but a short time; and 
the only whispered words I caught were—“ He 
has, 1 fear, some suspicion.” 

The anxiety and impatience of M. Bollcbon 
while this was going on became extreme, and 
he sent me note after note—^the only mode of 
communication I would permit—expressive of 
his consternation at the near approach of the 
time when the engagements of his house would 
arrive at maturity, without any thing having 
in the meantime been accomplished. I pitied 
him greatly, and after some thought and hesi¬ 
tation, resolved upon a new and bolder game. | 
By afiecting to drink a great deal, occasionally 
playing, and in other ways exhibiting a reck¬ 
less, devil-may-care demeanor, I had striven 
to insinuate myself into the confidence and com¬ 
panionship^ of Levasseur, but hitherto without 
much eflTect; and although once 1 could sec, 
startled by a casual hint 1 dropped to another 
person—one of ours—just sufficiently loud for 
him to hear—^that I knew a sure and safe 
market for stopped Bank of England notes, the 
cautious scoundrel quickly suteided into his 
usual guarded reserve. He evidently doubted 
me, and it was imperatively necessary to re- 
■•re those doubts. This was at last effect- 
%py, and, as I am vain enough to think, clev¬ 
erly done. One evening a rakish-looking man, I 
who ostentationsly and repeatedly declar^ him¬ 
self to be Mr. Trclawney, of Conduit-street, I 
au^who was evidently three parts intoxicated, 
seated himself directly in front of us, and with 


much braggart impudence boasted of his money, 
at th^ same time displaying, a pocket-book, 
which seemed pretty full of Bank of England 
notes. There were only a few persons present 
in the room besides us, and they were at the 
other end of the room. L’Cvasseur I saw noticed 
with considerable interest the look of greed and 
covetousness 'wliich I fixed on that same pocket- 
book. At length the stranger rose to depart 
I also hurried up and slipped after him, and 
was quietly and slyly followed by Levasseur. 
After proceeding about a dozen paces, I looked 
furtively about, but not behind; robbed Mr. 
Trclawney of his pocket-book, which he had 
placed in one of the tails of his coat; crossed 
over the street, and walked hurriedly away, still, 
I could hear, followed by Levasseur. I entered 
another public-house, strode into an empty back¬ 
room, and was just in the act of examining my 
prize, when in stopped Levasseur. He looked 
triumphant as Lucifer, as ho clapped me on 
the shoulder, and said in a low exalting voice, 
“ I saw that pretty trick, 'Williams, and can, if I 
like, transport you!” 

My consternation was naturally extreme, and 
Levasseur laughed immensely at the terror he 
excited. “ Soyez tranguille," ho said at last, 
at the same time ringing the bell, “ I shall not 
diurt you.” He ordered some wine, and after 
the waiter had fulfilled the order, and left the 
room, said, “ Those notes of Mr. Trclawney’s 
will of course bo stopped in the morning, but I 
think I onco heard you say you knew of a 
market for such articles ?” 

“ I hesitated, coyly unwilling to further com¬ 
mit myself. *• Come, come.” resumed Levns- 
scur, in a still low but menacing tone, “ no non¬ 
sense. I have you now; you are, in fact, n- 
i tirely in my power; but bo candid, and you are 
safe. Who is your friend ?” 

“ He is not in town now,” I stammered. 

“ Stuff—humbug I 1 have myself some notes 
to change. There, now we understand each 
I other. What does he give, and how docs he 
dispose of them?” 

“ He gives about a third generally, and gets 
rid of them abroad. They reach the !&nk 
through bona-fide knd innocent holders, and in 
that case the Bank is of coarse bound to pay.” 

“ Is that the law also with respect to bills of 
exchange ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure it is.” 

“ And is amount of any consequence to your 
friend?” 

“ None, I believe, whatever.” 

“ Well, then, you must introduce me to him.” 

“ No, that I can’t,” I hurriedly answered. 
“ He won’t deal with strangers.” 

“ Yon must, I toll yon, or I will call an offi¬ 
cer.” Terrified by this threat, 1 muttered that 
his name was Levi Samuel. 

“ And where does Levi Samuel live ?” 

! “ That,” I replied, “ I can not tell; but I 

know bow to communicate with him.” 

Finally, it was settled by Levasseur that I 
' should dine at Oak Cottage the next day but 
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one, and that I shonld arrange -vrith Samuel to 
meet us there. immediately afterward* The 
notes and bills he had to dispose of, I was to 
inform Samuel, amounted to nearly twelve thou¬ 
sand pounds, and I was promised <£500 for 
efieoting the bargain# 

“ Five hundred pounds, remember, Williams,” 
said Lovasseur, as we parted; “ or, if you de¬ 
ceive me, transportation. You can prove noth¬ 
ing regarding me, whereas, I could settle you 
o^and.” 

The superintendent and I had a long and 
rather anxious conference the next day. Wo 
agreed that, situate as Oak Cottage was, in an 
open space away from any other building, it 
would not be advisable that any officer except 
myself and the pretended Samuel should ap¬ 
proach the place. Wo also agreed as to the prob¬ 
ability of such clever rogues having so placed 
the notes and bills that they could be consumed 
or otherwise destroyed on the slightest alarm, 
and that the open arrest of Levassenr, and a 
search of Oak Cottage, would in all likelihood 
prove fruitle.ss. “ There will be only two of 
them,” I said, in reply to a r^ark of the super¬ 
intendent ns to the somewhat dangerous game 
I was risking with powerful and desperate men, 
“ even should Le Breton be there; and surely 
Jackson and I, aided by the surprise and our j 
pistols, will bo too many for them.” Little 
more was said, the superintendent wished us 
luck, and 1 sought out and instructed Jackson. 

I will confess that, on setting out the next 
day to keep my appointment, I felt considerable 
anxiety. Levassenr might have discovered my 
vocation, and set this trap for my destruction. 
Yet that was hardly possible. At all events, 
v^atever the danger, it was necessary to face 
it; and having cleaned and loaded ray pistols 
with unusual care, and bade my wife a more 
than usually earnest farewell, which, by the 
way, rather startled her, I set off, determined, 
as we used to say in Yorkshire, “ to win the 
horse or lose the saddle.” 

I arrived in good time at O^k Cottage, and 
found my host in the highest possible spirits. 
Dinner was ready, he said, but it would be nc- 
ne.ssary to wait a few minutes for the two friends 
be expected. 

“ Two friends!" I exclaimed, really startled. 
“ You told me lost evening there was to bo only 
one, a Monsieur Ic Breton.” 

“ True,” rejoined Levosscur carelessly; “ but 
I had forgotten that another party as much in¬ 
terested as ourselves would like to be present, 
and invite himself if I did not. But there will 
be enough for us all, never fear, he added, with 
a coarse laugh, “ especially os Madame Levas- 
seur does not dine with us.” 

At this moment a loud knock was heard., 
“ Here they are 1” exclaimed Levassenr, and 
hastened out to meet them. I peeped through 
the blind, and to my great alarm saw that Le 
Breton was accompanied by the clerk Dubarle! 
My first impulse was to seize my pistols and 
rush out of the house; but calmer thoughts 


soon succeeded, and the improbability that a 
plan had been laid to entrap me recurred forci¬ 
bly. Still, should the clerk recognize me? 
The situation was undoubtedly a critical one; 
but I was in for it, and must therefore brave the 
matter out in the best way I could. • 

Presently a conversation, carried on in a loud, 
menacing tone in the next room between Levas- 
seur and the new-comers, arrested my attention, 
and I sofUy approached the door to listen. Le 
Breton, I soon found was but half a villain, and 
was extremely anxious that the property should 
not be dispos^ of till at least another efibrt had 
been made at negotiation. The others, now 
that a market for ^he notes and securities had 
been obtained, were determined to avail them¬ 
selves of it, and immediately leave the country. 
The almost agonizing entreaties of Le Breton 
that they would not utterly ruin the bouse he 
had betrayed, were treated with scornful con¬ 
tempt, and he was at length silenced by their 
brutal menaces. Le Breton, I further learned, 
was a cousin of Madame Levassenr, whose 
husband had first pillaged him at play, and then 
suggested the crime which had been committed 
as the sole means of concealing the defalcations 
of which he, Levassenr, had been the occasion 
and pAimoter. 

After a brief delay, all three entered the 
dining-room, and a slight but significant start 
which the clerk Dubarle gave, as Levassenr, 
with mock ceremony, introduced mo, made my 
heart, as folk say, leap into my thouth. His 
half-formed suspicions seemed, however, to be 
dissipated for the moment by the humorous ac¬ 
count Levassenr gave him of the robbery of 
Mr. Trelawney, and we sat down to a very 
handsome dinner. 

A more*uncomfortable one, albeit, I never 
assisted at. The furtive looks of Dubarle, who 
had been only partially reassured, grew more 
and more inquisitive and earnest. Fortunately 
Levassenr was in rollicking spirits and humor, 
and did not heed the unquiet glance.*! of the 
young man; and as for Le Breton, ho took lit¬ 
tle notice of any body. At last this terrible 
dinner was over, and the wine was pushed 
briskly round. I drank much more freely than 
usual, partly with a view to calm my nerves, 
and partly to avoid remark. It was nearly the 
time for the Jew's appearance, when Dubarle, 
after a scrutinizing and somewhat imperious 
look at my face, .said abruptly, “ I think. Mon¬ 
sieur Williams, I have seen you somewhere 
before?” 

“ Very likely,” I replied, with as much in- 
diflerence as I could assume. “ Many persons 
have seen me before—some of them once or 
twice too often.” 

“ True!” exclaimed Levassenr, with a shout 
“ Trelawney, for instance 1” 

“ I should like to see monsieur with his wig 
off!” said the clerk, with increasing insolence. 

“Nonsense, Dubarle; you are a fool,” ex¬ 
claimed Levasseur; “ and I will not have •y 
good friend Williams insulted.” 
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Dabarle did not persist, but it was plain 
enough that somc^ dim remembrance of my 
features continued to haunt and perplex him. 

At length, and the relief was unspeakable, a 
knock at the outer door announced Jackson— 
Levi Samuel 1 mean. We all jumped up and 
ran to the window. It was the Jew sure 
enough, and admirably ho had dressed and now 
locked the part. Levosseur went out, and in 
a minute or two returned, introducing him. 
Jackson could not suppress a start as he caught 
sight of the tall, mustached addition to the 
expected company; and, although he turned it 
off very well, it drove the Jewish dialect in 
which he had been practieing, completely out 
of his thoughts and speech, as he said, “ You 
have more company than my friend Williams 
led me to expect ?” 

“A friend—one friend extra, Mr. Samuel,” 
said Lovasseur; “ that is all. Come, sit down, 
let me help you to a glass of wine. You are 
an English Jew I perceive 9” 

“Yes." 

A silence of a minute or two succeeded, and 
then Levassour said, “ You are, of course, pre¬ 
pared for business ?" 

“ Yes—that is, if you are reasonable.” 

“ Reasonable! the most reasonable men in 
the world,” rejoined Levassour, with a loud 
laugh. “But pray, where is the gold you 
moan to pay us wto ?” 

“ If we agree, I will fetch it in half an hour. 
I do not ca::ry bags of sovereigns about with 
me into all companies,” replied Jackson, with 
much readiness. 

“ Well, that’s right enough: and how much 
discount do you charge ?” 

“ 1 will tell you when I see the securities.” 

Levassour arose without another word, and 
left the apartment. He was gone about ten 
minutes, and on his return, deliberately counted 
out the stolen Bank-of-England notes, and bills 
of exchange. Jackson got up from his chair, 
peered close to them, and began noting down 
the amounts in his pocket-book. 1 also rose, 
and pretended to be looking at a picture by the 
fire-place. The moment was a nervous one, os 
the signal had been agreed upon, and could not 
now be changed or deferred. The clerk Da¬ 
barle also hastily rose, and eyed Jackson with 
flaming Mit indecisive looks. The examination 
of the securities was at length terminated, and 
Jackson began counting the Bank-of-England 
notes aloud, “One—^two—three—^four—rivx I” 
As the signal word passed his lips, he threw 
himself upon Le Breton, who sat next to him; 
lyid at the same moment I passed one of my 
feet between Dubarle’s, and, with a dexterous 
twist hurled him violently on the floor; another 
instant a^ my grasp was on the throat of Le- 
vassenr, and my pistol at his ear. “ Hurra 1” 
we both shouted with eager excitement; and, 
before either of the villains could recover from 
his surprise, or indeed perfectly comprehend 
what had happened, Levassetur and Le Breton 
were handcuffed, and resistance was out of the 


question. Young Dubarle was next easily se- 
oared|. 

Levasseur, the instant he recovered the use 
of his faculties, which the completeness and 
suddenness of the surprise and attack had par¬ 
alyzed, yelled like a mqdman with rage and 
anger, and but for us, would, I verily believe, 
have dashed his brains out against the walls of 
the room. The other two were oalmer, and 
having at last thoroughly pinioned and secured 
them, and carofnlly gathered up the recovered 
plunder, we left Oak Cottage in triumph, let¬ 
ting ourselves out, for the woman-servant had 
gone off, doubtless to acquaint her mistress 
with the disastrous turn affairs had taken. No 
inquiry was made after either of them. 

An hour afterward the prisoners were secure¬ 
ly locked up, and I harried to acquaint M. 
Bellebon with the fortunate issue of our enter¬ 
prise. His exultation, it will be readily be¬ 
lieved, was unbounded; and I loit him busy 
with letters to the firm, and doubtless one to 
“ cette chore et aimable Louise,” announcing 
the joyful news. 

The prisoners, after a brief trial, were con¬ 
victed of felonious conspiracy, and were all 
sentenced to ten years’ transportation. Le 
Breton’s sentence, the judge told him, would 
have been for life, but for the contrition ho had 
exhibited shortly before bis apprehension. 

As Levasseur passed me on leaving the dock, 
he exclaimed in French, and in a desperately 
savage tone, “ I will repay you for this when I 
return, and that infernal Trelawney too.” I 
am too much accustomed to threats of this kind 
to be in any way moved by them, and I there¬ 
fore contented myself by smiling, and a civil 
“ Au revoir—allons 


[Frcnn Dickeae'a Uoiuehold Words.] 

ATLANTIC WAVES. 

NE brisk March morning, in the year 1848, 
the brave Steam-Ship Hibernia rolled about 
in the most intoxicated fa.shion on the brood 
Atlantic, in north latitude fifty-one, and west 
longitude thirty-eight, fifty—the wind blowing 
a hard gale from the west-southwest. To most 
of the passengers the grandeur of the waters 
was a mockery, the fine bearing of the ship 
only a delusion and a snare. Every thing was 
made tight on deck; if any passenger hf^ left 
a toothpick on one of the seats, be would as¬ 
suredly have found it lashed to a near railing. 
Rope was coiled about every imaginable item; 
and water dripped from every spar of the gal¬ 
lant vessel. Now it seemed as though she 
were traveling along through a brilliant gallery, 
flanked on either side by glittering walls of 
water; now she climbed one of the crested 
walls, and an abyss dark and terrible as the 
famous Maelstrom, which can’t be found any 
where, yawned to receive her. The snorts 
the engine seemed to defy the angry waters; 
and occasionally when a monster wave coiled 
about the ship, and thundered against her, she 
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staggered for a moment, only to renew tho 
battle with fresh energy. . 

The cooks and stewards went placidly through 
their several daily avocations on board this roll* 
ing, fighting, shying oraft. If they had been 
Belgravian servants, or olub-house waiters, they 
could not have performed their duties with more 
profound unconcern. Their coolness appeared 
nothing less than heroic to the poor tumbled 
heaps of clothes with human beings inside, who 
were scattered about the cabjns below. An 
unhappy wight, who had never before been five 
miles from Boston, was anxiously inquiring of 
) the chief steward the precise time in tho course 
(rf that evening that the vessel might be ex¬ 
pected to founder; while another steward, with 
provoking pertinacity, was asking how many 
would dine in the saloon at six, with tho same 
business-like unconcern, as if the ship were 
gliding along on glass. So tremendous was the 
tossing, so extreme the apparent uncertainty of 
any event except a watery terminus to all ex¬ 
pectation, that this sort of coolness appeared 
almost wicked. 

Then there was a monster in British form 
actually on deck—not braving, it was said, but 
tempting the storm to sweep him into etornity. 
He astonished even the ship’s officers. The 
cook did not hesitate to venture a strong opinion 
jgainst the sanity of a man who might, if he 
chose, be snugly ensconced in the cabin out of 
harm's way, but who teould remain upon deck, 
in momentary danger of being blown overboard. 
The cook’s theory was not ill supported by tho 
subject of it; for be was continually pladng 
himself in all manner of odd places and gro¬ 
tesque postures. Sometimes he scrambled up 
q|^ the cuddy-roof; then ho rolled down again 
on the saloon deck; now he got himself blown 
up on the paddle-box; that was not high enough 
for him, for when the vessel sunk into a trough 
of tho sea, he stood on tip-toe, trying to look 
over the nearest wave. A consultation was 
held in the cuddy, and a resolution was unani¬ 
mously ]iasscd that tho amateur of wind and 
water (which burst over him every minute) was 
either an escaped lunatio or—a College Pro¬ 
fessor. • 

It was resolved nem. con. that he was the 
latter; and from that moment nobody was sur¬ 
prised at any thing he might choose to do, even 
while the Hibernia was laboring in what the 
mate was pleased to call the most “lively” 
manner. The Professor, however, to the dis¬ 
gust of the sulTerers below, who thought it w^ 
enough to feel the height of tho waves, without 
going to the trouble of measuring them, pursued 
his observations in the face of the contempt of 
the official conclave above mentioned. He took 
up his position on tho cuddy roof, which was 
exactly twenty-three feet three inches above the 
ship’s line of flotation, and there watched tho 
mighty mountains that sported with the brave 
vessel. Mo was anxious to ascertain the height 
of these majestic waves, but he found that the 
crests rose so far above the horiison from the 


point where he was standing, that it was utterly 
impossible, without gaining ft greater height for 
observation, that ho could arrive at any just 
estimate on tho subject. Mis observations from 
the cuddy-roof proved, however, beyond a doubt, 
that the majority of these rolling masses rf 
water attained a height of considerably mm 
than twenty-four feet, measuring from tho trough 
of the sea to the crests of the waves. But the 
Professor was not satisfied with this negative 
proof; and in the pursuit of his interesting in¬ 
quiry, did not feel inclined to be bafiled. It is 
im])Ossible to know what the secret thoughts of 
the men at the wheel were, when the valiant 
observer announce^ his intention of making the 
best of his way from tho cuddy-roof to tho lar¬ 
board paddle-box. Now he was to be seen 
tumbling about with the motion of the ship; at 
one moment clinging to a chain-box; at the 
next, throwing himself into the arms of the 
second mate. Now he is buried in spray, and 
a few minutes afterward his spare form is seen 
clinging to the rails which connect the paddle- 
boxes. 

Despite the storm without, a calm mathe¬ 
matical process is going on within the mind of 
that ardent observer. The Professor knew he 
was landing at a height of twenty-four feet 
nine inches above the flotation mark of the ship: 
and allowing five feet six inches os the height 
of his eye, he found the elevation be had ob¬ 
tained to bo altogether thirty feet three inches. 
He now waited till the vessel subsAled fairly for 
a few minutes into tho trough of the sea in an 
even and upright position, while the nearest 
approaching wave had its maximum altitude. 
Here he found also, that at least one-half part 
of the wave intercepted by a considerable ele¬ 
vation his*view of the horizon. Ho declared 
that he frequently observed long ranges extend¬ 
ing one hundred yards on one or both sides of 
the ship—^the sea then coming right aft—which 
rose so high above the visible horizon, as to 
form an angle estimated at two to three de¬ 
grees when the distance of the wave’s crest, 
was about a hundred yards off. This distance 
would add about thirteen feet to the level of the 
eye. This immense elevation occurred about 
every sixth wave. Now and then, when the 
course of a gigantic wave was impertinently in¬ 
terfered with by another liquid giant, and they 
thundered together, their breaking crests would 
shoot upward at least ten or fifteen feet higher 
—about half the height of the monument—and 
then pour down a mighty flood upon the poor 
Professor in revenge for hi.s attempt to measure 
their majesties. No quantity of salt water, 
however, could wash him from his post, tiO he 
had satisfactorily proved, by accurate observa¬ 
tion, that the average wave which passed the 
vessel was fully equal to the height of his eye 
—or thirty feet three inches—and that the mean 
highest waves, not including tho fighting or 
broken waves, were about forty-three feet above 
the level of the hollow occupied at the moment 
by the ship. 
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Satisfied at length of the truth of bis observa¬ 
tions, the Professor, half-pickled by the sait 
vrater, and looking, it must be confessed, very 
cold and miserable, descended to the cabin. 
Throughout dinner-time a conversation was 
kept up between the Professor and the eaptain 
-^the latter appearing to be about the only 
individual on board who took any interest what¬ 
ever in these scientific proceedings. The ladies, 
ooe add all, vowed that the Professor was a 
monster, only doing “aU this stufi'” in mockery 
a£ their sufierings. Toward night the wind in¬ 
creased to a hurricane; the ship trembled like 
a frightened child before the terrible combat of 
the elements. Night, with her pall, closed in 
the scene: it was a wild and solemn time. 
Toward morning the wind abated. For thirty 
hours a violent northwest gale had swept over 
the heaving bosom of the broad Atlantic. 

This reflection hastened the dressing and 
breakfasting operations of the Professor, who 
tumbled up on deck at about ten o’clock in the 
morning. The storm had been subdued for 
several hours, and there was a visible decrease 
in the height of the waves. He took up his old 
position on the cuddy-roof, and soon obsen'ed, 
that, even then, when the sea was comparatively 
quiet, ten waves overtook the vessel in succes¬ 
sion, which all rose above the apparent horizon; 
consequently they must have been more than 
twenty-three feet—probably about twenty-six 
feet—from ridge to hollow. From the larboard 
paddle-box, to which the Professor once more 
scrambled, he observed that occasionally four or 
five waves in succession rose above the visible 
horizon—Whence they must have been more than 
thirty feet waves. He also observed that the 
waves no longer ran in long ridges, but pre¬ 
sented more ^e form of cones a** moderate 
elongation. 

Having so far satisfied himself as to the 
height of Atlantic waves in a gale of wind (the 
Professor's estimate must not be taken as the 
measurement of the highest known waves, but 
simply as that of a rough Atlantic sea), he 
directed his attention to minuter and more 
diflicuit observations. He determined to mea¬ 
sure the period of time occupied by the regular 
waves in overtaking the ship, their width from 
crest to crest, and the rate of their traveling. 
The first%point to be known was the speed of 
the ship; this he ascertained to be nine knots. 
His next object was to note her course in refer¬ 
ence to the direction of the waves. He found 
that the true course of the vessel was east, and 
that the waves came from the west-northwest, 
so that they passed under the vessel at a con¬ 
siderable angle. The length of the ship was 
stated to be two hundred and twenty feet. 
Provided with this information the Professor 
renewed his observations. He proceeded to 
count die seconds the crest of a wave took to 
travel from stern to stem of the vessel; these he 
ascertained to be six. Ho then counted the 
dme which intervened between the moment 
when one crest touched the stern of the vessel, 


and the next touched it, and he found the aver¬ 
age i^rval to be sixteen seconds and a fraction. 
These results gave him at onoe the width be¬ 
tween crest and crest. As the crest traveled 
two hundred and twenty feet (or the length of 
the vessel) in six seconds, and sixteen seconds 
elapsed before the next crest touched the stem, 
it was clear that the wave was nearly three 
times the length of the vessel; to viTite ac¬ 
curately, there was a distance of six hundred 
and five feet from crest to crest. 

The Professor did not forget that the oblique 
course of the ship elongat^ her line over the 
waves; this elongation he estimated at forty-five 
feet, reducing the probable average distance be¬ 
tween crest and crest to five hundred and fifty- 
nine feet. 

Being quite satisfied with the result of this 
experiment, the hardy Professor, still balancing 
himself on his giddy height, to the wonder and 
amusement of the sailors, found that the calcu¬ 
lations he had already made did not give him 
the actual velocity of the waves. A wave-crest 
certainly passed from stern to stem in six 
seconds, but then the ship was traveling in the 
same direction, at the rate of nine geographical 
miles per hour, or 152 feet per second; this 
rate the Professor added to the former measure, 
which gave 790'5 feet for the actual distance 
traversed by the wave in 16 5 seconds, being at 
the rate of 32'67 English miles per hour. This 
computation was afterward compared with cal¬ 
culations made from totally diiibrent data by 
Mr. Scott Russell, and found to be quite correct. 

With these facts the Professor scrambled from 
the larboard paddle-box of the Hibernia. He 
had also made some observations on the forms 
of waves. When the wind blows steadily frym 
one point, they are generally regular; but when 
it is high and gusty, and shifts from point to 
point, the sea is broken up, and the vraves take 
a more conical shape, and assume fantastical 
crests. While the sea ran high, the Professor 
observed now and then a ridge of waves extend¬ 
ing from about a quarter to a third of a mile in 
length, forming, as it were, a rampart of water. 
This ridge was sometimes straight, and some¬ 
times bent as of a uresent form, with the central 
mass of water higher than the rest, and not 
unfrequently with two or three semi-elliptical 
mounds in diminishing series on either side of 
the highest peak. 

When the wind had subsided, a few of the 
bolder passengers crawled upon deck in the 
oddest imaginable costumes. They had not 
much to encounter, for about a third part of the 
greater undulations averaged only twenty-four 
fiset, from crest to hollow, in height. These 
higher waves could be seen and selected from 
the pigmy waves about them, at the distance 
of a quarter of a mile from the ship. 

The Professor had been very unpopular on 
board while the stormy weather lasted, and 
the ladies had vowed that he was a sarcastic 
creature, who leould have bis little joke on the 
gravest calamities of life; but as the waves 
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decreased in bulk, and the vrind lulled, and the 
sun shone, and the men took off their og-skin 
coats, and the cabin-windows were opened, the 
frowns of the fair voyagers wore off. Perfect 
good-will was general before the ship sighted 
Liverpool; and even the cook, as he prepared 
the last dinner for the passengers, was heard to 
declare (in confidence to one of the stokers) that, 
after all, there might be something worth know¬ 
ing in the Professor’s observations. 

When the Professor landed at Liverpool, he 
would, on no account, suffer the carpet-bag, 
containing his calculations, to be taken out of 
his sight. Several inquisitive persons, however, 
made the best use of their own eyes, to ascer¬ 
tain the name of the extraordinary observer, and 
found it to be legibly inscribed with the well- 
known name of Sooresby. 

That his investigations may be the more 
readily impressed on the reader’s mind, we 
conclude with a summary of them. It would 
seem from Dr. Scoresby’s intrepid investiga¬ 
tions, that the highest waves of the Atlantic 
average in 


Altitude.t... 43 feet 

Mcen DiBtnnce between each Wove 5o9 “ 

Width from Crest to Crest.6U0 “ 


Interval of Time between each ware 1C seconds 
Velocity of each Wave pur hour... 33} miles. 


HOW TO KILL CLEVER CHILDREN.* 

T any time in life, excessive and continued 
mental exertion is hurtful; but in infancy 
and early youth, when the structure of the brain 
is still immature and delicate, permanent injury 
is more easily produced by injudicious treatment 
tli^ at any subsequent period. In this respect, 
the analogy is complete between the brain and 
the other parts of the body, as is exemplified in 
the injurious effects of premature exercise of the 
bones and muscles. Scrofulous and rickety chil¬ 
dren are the must usual sufferers in this way. 
They are generally remarkable for large heads, 
great precocity of understanding, and small, 
delicate bodies. But in such instances, the 
great size of the brain, and the acuteness of the 
mind, arc the results of morbiiLgrowth, and even 
'with the best management, the child passes the 
first years of its life constantly on the brink of 
active disease. Instead, however, of trying to 
repress its mental activity, as they should, the 
fond parents, misled by the promise of genius, 
too often excite it still further by unceasing 
cultivation and the never-failing stimulus of 
praise; and finding its progress, for a time, 
equal to their warmest wishes, they look for¬ 
ward 'with ecstasy to the day when its talents 
will break forth and shod a lustre on their name. 
But in exact proportion as the picture becomes 
brighter to their fancy, the probability of its be¬ 
coming realized becomes less; for the brain, 
worn out by premature exertion, either becomes 

* From Mavuew's Treatige on “ Popular Education," 
Boon to be issued from the press of Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers, < 


diseased or loses its tone, leaving the mental 
powers feeble and depressedsfor the remainder 
of life. The extracted prodigy is thus, in the 
end, easily outstripped in the social race by 
many whose dull outset promised him an easy 
victory. ^ 

To him who takes for his guide the necessi¬ 
ties of the constitution, it will be obvious that 
the modes of treatment commonly reso^g^ed to 
should in such cases be reversed; and that, in¬ 
stead of straining to the utmost the already ir¬ 
ritable powers of the precocious child, leaving 
his dull competitors to ripen at leisure, a sys¬ 
tematic attempt ought to be made, from early 
infancy, to rouse to action the languid faculties 
of the latter, while no pains should be spared to 
moderate and give tone to the activity of the 
former. But instead of this, the prematurely 
intelligent child is generally sent to school, and 
tasked with lessons at an unusually early age, 
while the healthy but more backward boy, who 
requires to be stimulated, is kept at homo in 
idleness merely on account of his backwardness. 
A double error is here committed, and the con¬ 
sequences to the active-minded boy are not unfre- 
quently the permanent loss both of health and 
of his envied superiority of intellect. 

In sjleaking of children of this description, 
Dr. Brigham, in an excellent little work on the 
influence of mental excitement on health, re¬ 
marks as follows: “ Dangerous forms of scrof¬ 
ulous disease among children have repeatedly 
fallen under my observation, for wHich I could 
not account in any other way than by supposing 
that the brain had been excited at the expense 
of the other parts of the system, and at a time 
in life when nature is endeavoring to perfect all 
the organs of the body; and after the disease 
commenced,! have seen, with grief, the influence 
of the same cause in retarding or preventing 
recovery. I have seen sever^ affecting and 
melancholy instances of children, flve or six 
years of age, lingering a while with diseases 
from which those less gifted readily recover, 
and at last dying, notvrithstanding the utmost 
efforts to restore them. During their sickness 
they constantly manifested a passion for books 
and mental excitement, and wore admired for 
the maturity of their minds. The chance for 
the recovery of such precocious children is, in 
my opinion, small when attacked by disease; 
and several medical men have mformed me that 
their own observations had led them to form the 
same opinion, and have remarked that, in two 
cases of sickness, if one of the patients was a 
child of superior and highly-cultivated mental 
powers, and the other one equally sick, but 
whose mind had not been excited by study, 
they should feel less confldent of the recovery 
of the former than of the latter. This mentid 
precocity results from an unnatural development 
of one organ of the body at the expense of the 
constitution.” 

There can be little doubt but that ignorance 
on the part of parents and teachers, is the 
principal cause that leads to the too early and 
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excessive cultivation of the minds of children, 
end especially ofc such as are precocious and 1 
delicate. Hence the necessity of imparting in¬ 
struction on this subject to both parents and 
teachers, and to all persons who are in any uray 
pharged with the care and education of the 
young. This necessity becomes the more im¬ 
perative from the fact that the cupidity of au¬ 
thors and publishers has led to the preparation 
of “o&ildren’s books,” many of which are an¬ 
nounced as purposely prepared “for children 
from two to three years old I” I might instance 
advertisements of “ Infant Manuals ” of botany, 
geometry, and astronomy I 

In not a few isolated families, but in many 
neighborhoods, villages, and cities, in various 
parts of the countr}', children under three years 
of age are not only required to commit to 
memory many verses, texts of Scripture, and 
stories, but are frequently sent to school for six 
hours a day. Few children are kept back later 
than the ago of/our, unless tliey reside a great 
distance from school, and some not even then. 
At home, too, they are induced by all sorts of 
excitements to learn additional tasks, or peruse 
. juvenile books and magazines, till the nervous 
system becomes enfeebled, and the health brok¬ 
en. “ I have myself,” says Dr. BrigharS, “seen 
many children who are supposed to passess 
almost miraculous mental powers, experiencing 
these effects and sinking under them. Some of 
them died early, when but six or eight years of 
age, but itfanilested to the last a maturity of 
understanding, which only increased the agony 
of separation. Their minds, like some of the 
fairest Bowers were “ no sooner blown than 
blasted;” others have grown up to manhood, 
but with feeble bodies and disordered nervous 
system, which subjected them to l/ypochondria- 
sis, dyspepsy, and all the Protean forms of nerv¬ 
ous disease; others of the class of early prod¬ 
igies exhibit in manhood but small mental 
powers, and arc the mere passive instruments 
of those who in early life were accounted far 
their inferiora.” 

This hot-bed system of education is not con¬ 
fined to the United States, but is practiced less 
or more in all civilized countries. Dr. Combo, 
of Scotland, gives an account of one of these 
early piMligies, whose fate he witnessed. The 
oironmstances ware exactly such as those above 
described. The prematurdy developed intellect 
was admired, and constantly stimulated by in- 
judioiouB praise, and by daily exhibition to 
every risitor who chane^ to oiril. Entertain¬ 
ing books were thrown in its way, reading by 
the fireside encouraged, play and exercise neg¬ 
lected, the diet allowed to be full and heating, 
and the appetite pampered by every delicacy. 
The results were the speedy deterioration of a 
weak constitution, a high degree of nervous 
•ensibility, deranged digestion, disordered bow¬ 
els, defective nutrition, and, lastly, death, at the 
very time when the interest excited by the 
mental precocity was at its height. 

0 . Such, however, is the ignorance of the major¬ 


ity of parents and teachers on all physiological 
sufaj^ts, that when one of these in^t prodigies 
dies from erroneous treatment, it is not unusual 
to publish a memoir of his life, that other 
parents and teachers may see by what means 
such transcendent qualities were called forth. 
Dr. Brigham refers to a memoir of this kind, in 
which the history of a child, aged four years 
and eleven months, is narrated as approved by 
“several judicious persons, ministers and others, 
all of whom upited in the request that it might 
be published, and all agreed in the opinion that 
a knowledge of the manner in which the child 
was treated, together with the results, would be 
profitable to both parents and children, and a 
benefit to the cause of education.” This infant 
philosopher was “ taught hymns before he could 
speak plainly“ reasoned with,” and constant¬ 
ly instructed until his last illness, which, “ with- 
out any assignable cause,'’ put on a violent and 
unexpected form, and carried him off! 

As a warning to others not to force education 
too soon or too fast, this case may be truly prof¬ 
itable to both parents and children, and a bene¬ 
fit to the cause of educ.ation; but as an example 
to be followed, it assuredly can not be too strong¬ 
ly or loo loudly condemned. 

[From the Duhlin University Magazine.] 

MAURICE TIERNAY, 

THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

(Continued from 639) 

CIlAPTEll XVI. 

“an old GENEKAl. OF TUX IRISH BRIGADE.” 

I N obedience to an order which arrived at 
Sanmur one morning in the July of 179S, 1 
was summoned before the commandant of the 
school, when the following brief colloquy en¬ 
sued : 

“Maurice Tiemay,” said he, reading from 
the record of the school, “why are you called 
I’lrlandais?” 

“I am Irish by descent, sir.” 

“ Ha! by descent. Your father was then an 
Emigr4 ?” 

“No, sir—my*great grandfather.” 

“ Parbleu / that is going very far back. Are 
yon aware of the causes which induced him to 
leave his native country ?” 

“They were connected with political trou¬ 
bles, I’ve heard, sir. He took part against the 
English, my father told me, and was obliged to 
make his escape to save his life.” 

“ You then hate the English, Maurice ?” 

“ My grandfather certainly did not love them, 
sir.” 

“ Nor can you, boy, ever forgive their having 
exiled your family from country and home: 
every man of honor retains the memory of such 
injuries.” 

“I can scarcely deem that an injury, sir, 
which has made me a French citizen,” said I, 
proudly. 

‘'True, boy—^yon say what is perfectly true 
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and just; any sacrifice of fortnne or patrimony 
is cheap at such a price; still you have si^ered 
a vrong—a deep and irreparable wrong—and 
as a Frenchman you arc ready to avenge it.” 

Although I had no very precise notion, either 
as to the extent of th<^ hardships done mo, nor 
in what way I was to demand the reparation, I 
gave the assent he seemed to expect. 

“ You are well acquainted with the language, 
I believe ?” continued he. 

“I can read and speak English tolerably 
well, sir.” 

“ But I speak of Irish, boy—of the language 
which is spoken by your fellow-countrymen,” 
said he, rebukingly. 

“I have always heard, sir, that this has 
fallen into disuse, and is little known, save 
among the peasantry in a few secluded dis¬ 
tricts.” 

Ho seemed impatient as I said this, and re¬ 
ferred once more to the paper before him, from 
whose minutes he appeared to have been speak¬ 
ing. 

“You must be in error, boy. I find here 
that the nation is devotedly a^hed to its tra¬ 
ditions and its literature, and feels no injury 
deeper than the insulting substitution of a for¬ 
eign tongue for their own noble language.” 

“ Of myself 1 know nothing, sir; the little I 
h g ^ Yf^-le ai-np.il was acquired when a mere child.” 

“ Ah, then you probably forget, or may 
never have hoard the fact; but it is as 1 tell 
you. This, which I hold here, is the report of 
a highly-distinguished and most influential per¬ 
sonage, who lays great stress upon the circum¬ 
stance. I am sorry, Tiernay, very sorry, that 
you are unacquainted with the language.” 

^c continued for some minutes to brood over 
this disappointment, and, at last, returned to 
the paper before him. 

“The geography of the country—what 
know’ledge have you on that subject?” 

“ No more, sir, than I may possess of other 
countries, and merely learned from maps.” 

“ Bad again,” muttered he to lipnself. “ Mad- 
yett calls these ‘essentials;’ but we shall see.” 
Then addressing me, he said, “Tiernay, the 
object of my present interrogatory is to inform 
you that the Directory is about to send an ex¬ 
pedition to Ireland to assist in the liberation of 
tliat enslaved people. It has been suggested 
that young officers and soldiers of Irish descent 
might render peculiar service to the cause, and 
I have selected you for an opportunity which 
will convert those worsted epaulets into bullion.” 

This, at least, was intelligible news, and now 
I began to listen with more attention. 

“There is a report,” said he, laying down 
before mo a very capacious manuscript, “which 
you will carefully peruse. Here are the latest 
pamphlets setting forth the state of public opin¬ 
ion in Ireland; and here are various maps of 
the coast, the harbors, and the strongholds of 
that country, with all of which you may employ 
yourself advantageously; and if, on considering 
the subject, you feel disposed to volunteer—for 


as a volunteer only could your services be ac¬ 
cepted—'I will willingly support your request 
by all the influence in my power.” 

“I am ready to do so at'once, sir,” said I, 
eagerly; “ I have no need to know any mors 
than you have told me.” 

“ Well said, boy; I like your ardor. Write 
your petition, and it shall be forwarded to-day 
I will also try and obtain for you the same reg¬ 
imental rank you hold in the school”—iVas a 
sergeant—“ it will depend upon yourself after¬ 
ward to secure a further advancement. You 
are now free from duty; lose no time, there¬ 
fore, in storing your mind with every possible 
information, and he.ready to set out at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice.” 

“Is the expedition so nearly ready, sir?” 
asked I, eagerly. 

Ho nodded, and with a significant admoni¬ 
tion as to secrecy, dismissed me, bursting with 
anxiety to examine the stores of knowledge 
before me, and prepare myself with all the de- 
tuls of a plan in which already I took the live¬ 
liest interest. Before the week expired, I re¬ 
ceived an answer from the minister, accepting 
the ofler of my services. The reply found me 
deep in those studies, which I scarcely could 
boar to* quit even at meal-times. Never did I 
experience such an all-devouring passion for a 
theme as on that occasion. “Ireland” never 
left my thoughts; her wrongs and suflerings 
were everlastingly before me; all the cruelties 
of centuries—all the hard tyranny if the penal 
laws—the dire injustice of caste oppression— 
filled me with indignation and anger; while, on 
the other hand, I conceived the highest admira¬ 
tion of a people who, undeterred by the might 
and power of England, resolved to strike a 
great blow far liberty. 

The enthusiasm ot the people—^tho ardent 
darings of a valor whoso impetuosity was its 
greatest difilculty—^their high romantic temper¬ 
ament—their devotion—their gratitude—the 
child-like trustfulness of their natures, were all 
traits, scattered through the various narratives, 
which invariably attracted mo, and drew me 
more strongly to their cause—even from afieo- 
tion than reason. 

Madyett’s memoir was filled with these, and 
he, I concluded, must know them well, being, 
as it was asserted, one of the ancient nobility of 
the land, and who now desired nothing bettu 
than to throw rank, privilege, and title into the 
scale, and do battle for the liberty and equality 
of his countrymen. How 1 longed to see this 
great man, whom my fancy arrayed in all the 
attributes he so lavishly bestowed upon hu 
countrymen, for they were not only, in his de¬ 
scription, the boldest and the bravest, but the 
handsomest people of Europe. 

As to the success of the enterprise, whatever 
doubts I had at first conceived, from an esti¬ 
mate of the immense resources of England, 
were speedily solved, as I read of the enormous 
preparations the Irish had made for the strug¬ 
gle. The Roman Catholics, Madyett said, 
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were three millions, the Dissenters another 
million, all eager for freedom and French alli¬ 
ance, wanting nothing but the appearance of a 
small armed force to give them the necessary 
organization and discipline. They were some- 
rwhat deficient, he acknowledge^ in fire-arms 
—cannon they had none whatever; but the 
character of the country, which consisted of 
mountains, valleys, ravines, and gorges, reduced 
war to the mere chivalrous features of personal 
encounter. What interminable descriptions did 
I wade through of clubs and associations, the 
very names of which were a puzzle to me—^the 
great union of all appearing to be a society 
called “Defenders,” whosA oath bound them to 
“fidelity to the united nations of France and 
Ireland.” 

Ss much for the one side. For the other, it 
was asserted that the English forces then in 
garrison m Ireland, were below contempt: the 
militia, being principally Irish, might be relied 
on for taking the popular side; and as to the 
Regulars, they -were either “ old men, or boys,” 
incuable of active service; and several of the 
regiments, being Scotch, greatly disaffected to 
the government. Then, again, as to the navy, 
the sailors in the English fleet were more than 
two-th^s Irishmen, all Catholics, and all dis¬ 
affected. 

That the enterprise contained every element 
of success, then, w^ho could doubt ? The nation, 
in the pn^rtion of ten to one, were for the 
movement. On their side lay not alone the 
wrongs to avenge, but the courage, the energy, 
and the daring. Their oppressors were as 
weak as tyrannical, their cause was a bad one, 
and their support of it a hollow semblance of 
superiority. 

If I read these statements with ardor and 
avidity, one lurking sense of doubt alone ob¬ 
truded itself on my reasonings. Why, with all 
those guarantees of victory, with every thing 
that can hallow a cause, and give it stability 
and strength—why did the Irish ask for aid ? 
If they were, as they alleged, an immense ma¬ 
jority—^if theirs was all the heroism and the 
daring —if the struggle was to be maintained 
against a miserably inferior force, weakened by 
age, incapacity, and disaffection—what need 
had they of Frenchmen on their side? The 
answer I 9 all such doubts, however, was “ the 
Irish were deficient in organization.” 

Not only was the explanation a very sufficient 
one, but it served in a high degree to flatter our 
vanity. We were, then, to be organizers of 
Ireland; from us were they to take the lessons 
of civilisation, which should prepare them for 
freedom—ours was the task to discipline their 
valor, and train their untaught intelligence. 
Once landed in the country, it was to our 
standard they were to rally; from us were to 
go forth the orders of every movement and 
measure; to us this new land was to be an £11- 
dorado. Madyett significantly hinted every 
where at the unbound^ gratitude of Irishmen; 
and more than hinted at the future fate of cer¬ 


tain confiscated estates. One phrase, ostenta- 
tioualy set forth in capitals, asserted that the 
best general of the French Republic could not 
bo any where employed with so much reputa¬ 
tion and profit. There was, then, every thing 
to stimulate the soldier^n such an enterprise- 
honor, fame, glory, and rich rewards wore all 
among the prizes. 

It was when deep in the midst of those studies, 
poring over maps and reports, taxing my mem¬ 
ory with hard names, and getting ofiT by heart 
dates, distances, and numbers, that the order 
came for me to repair at once to Paris, where 
the volunteers of the expedition were to assemble. 
My rank of sergeant had been confirmed, and in 
this capacity, os “sous officier,” I was ordered 
to report myself to General Kiimaine, the Ad¬ 
jutant-General of the expedition, then living in 
the “ Rue Chanteroine.” 1 was also given the 
address of a certain Lestaing—Rue Tarbont— 
a tailor, from whom, on producing a certificate, 
I was to obtain my new uniform. 

Full as I was of the whole theme, thinking 
of the expedition by day, and dreanung of it by 
night, I was still little prepared for the enthu¬ 
siasm it was at that very moment exciting in 
every society of the capital. For some time 
previous a great uumber of Irish emigrants had 
made Paris their residence; some were men of 
good position and ample fortune; some wc.:. 
individuals of considerable ability and intelli¬ 
gence. All were enthusiastic, and ardent in 
temperament—devotedly attached to their coun¬ 
try—hearty haters of England, and proportion¬ 
ately attached to all that was French. These 
sentiments, coupled with a certain ease of man¬ 
ner, and a faculty of adaptation, so peculiarly 
Irish, made them general favorites in soepety; 
and long before the Irish question had found any 
favor with the public, its national supporters had 
won over the hearts and good wishes of all 
Paris to the cause. 

Well pleased, then, as I was, with my hand¬ 
some uniform of green and gold, ray small 
chapeau, with its plume of cock’s feathers, and 
the embroidered shamrock on my collar, 1 was 
not a little struck by the excitement my first 
appearance in tUh street created. Accustomed 
to see a hundred strange military costumes— 
the greater number, I own, more singular than 
tasteful—the Peu-isians, I concluded, would 
scarcely notice mine in the crowd. Not so, 
however; the print-shops had already given the 
impulse to the admiration, and the “ Irish Vol¬ 
unteer of the Guard” was to be seen in every 
window, in all the “ glory of his bravery.” Tha- 
heroic character of the expedition, too, was 
typified by a great variety of scenes, in which 
the artist’s imagination had ail the credit. In 
one picture the “jcuno Irlandais” was planting 
a national flag of very capacious dimensions on 
the summit of his native mountains; here he 
was storming “ La chateau de Dublin,” a most 
formidable fortrc.ss perched on a rock above the 
sea; here he was crowning the heights of “La 
citi^elle de Cork,” a very Gibraltar in strength; 
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or ho was harangaing the native chieftains, a 
highly picturesque group—a cross betwenn a 
knight crusader and a south-sea islander. 

My appearance, therefore, in the streets was 
the signal for general notice and admiration, 
and more than one ocftnpliment was uttered, 
purposely loud enough to reach me, on the ele¬ 
gance and style of my equipment. In the 
pleasant fluriy of spirits excited by this flattery, 

I arrived at the general’s quarters in the Rue 
Chantereine. It was considereUy before the 
time of his usual receptions, but the glitter of 
my epaulets, and the air of eLssurance I had as¬ 
hamed, so far imposed upon the old servant who 
Acted as valet, that he at once introduced me 
isto a small saloon, and after a brief pause pre- 
smted me to the general, who was reclining on 
a Wa at his breakfast. Although far advanced 
in years, and evidently broken by bad health, 
General Kilmaine still preserved traces of great 
personal advantages, while his manner exhibited 
all that polished ease and courtesy which was 
said to bo peculiar to the Irish gentleman of the 
French court. Addressing me in English, he 
invited me to join his meal; and on my declin¬ 
ing, as having already breakfasted, he said, “ I 
perceive, from your name, we are countrymen ; 
and as your uniform tells me the service in 
which you are engaged, we may speak with 
»jrtiiW*?!onfidence. Tell me then, frankly, all 
tliat you know of the actual condition of Ire¬ 
land.” 

Conceiving that this question applied to the 
result of my late studies, and was meant to 
elicit the amount of my information, I at once 
began a recital of what I had learned from the 
books and reports I had been reading. My 
statistics were perfect—they had been gotten 
oflT by heart; my sympathies were, for the same 
reason, roost eloquent; my indignation was 
boundless on the wrongs I deplored, and in fact, 
in the fifteen minutes during which he permitted 
me to declaim without interruption, I had gone 
through the whole “cause of Ireland,” from 
Henry 11. to George III. • 

“You have been reading Mr. Madyett, I 
perceive,” said he, with a smile; “ but I would 
rather hear something of yodf' own actual ex¬ 
perience. Tell me, therefore, in what condition 
are the people at this moment, as regards pov¬ 
erty ?” ^ 

“I have never been in Ireland, general,” 
said I, not without some shame at the avowal 
coming so soon after my eloquent exhortation. 

“ Ah, I perceive,” said he, blandly, “ of Irish 
origin, and a relative probably of that very dis¬ 
tinguished soldier. Count Maurice de Tiernay, 
who served in the Garde du Corps.” 

“His only son, general,” said I, blushing 
with eagerness and pleasure at the praise of my 
father. 

“ Indeed !” said he, smiling courteously, and 
seeming to meditate on my words. “ There 
was not a better nor a braver sabre in the corps 
than your father—a very few more of such men 
might have saved the monarchy—as it was. 
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they dignified its fall. And to whose gnidanoa 
and care did you owe your early training, for I 
see you have not been neglected ?” 

A few words told him the nrinoipal events of 
my early years, to which he listened with deep 
attention. At length he said, “And now yous 
are about to devote your acquirements and en¬ 
ergy to this new expedition?” 

“ All, general! Every thing that 1 h^ve is 
too little for such a cause.” 

“You say truly, boy,” said he, warmly; 
“ would that so go^ a cause had belter leaders. 

I mean,” added he, hurriedly, “wiser ones. 
Men more conversant with the actual state of 
events, more fit to sope with the groat difli- 
culties before them, more ready to take ad¬ 
vantage of eircumstances, whose outward mean¬ 
ing will often prove deceptive. In fact. Irishmen 
of character and capacity, tried soldiers, and 
good patriots. Well, well, let us hope the best. 
In whose division are yon?” 

“ 1 have not yet heard, sir. I have presented 
myself here to-day to receive your orders.” 

“ There again is another instance of thek^in- 
capacity,” cried he, passionately. “ Why,^oy, 
I have no command, nor any function. 1 did 
accept ofiioo under General Hoche, bu| he is 
not to le*ad the present expedition.”, 

“ And who is, sir ?” 

“ I can not tell you. A week ago they talked 
of Grouchy, then of Hardy; yesterday it was 
Humbert; to-day it may be Bonaparte, and to¬ 
morrow yourself I Ay, Tiernay, thiJ great and 
good cause has its national fatality attached to 
it, and is so wrapped up in low intrigue and 
falsehood, that every minister becomes in turn 
disgusted with the treachery and mendacity he 
meets with, and bequeaths the question to some 
official undei)ing, meet partisan for the mock 
patriot he treats with.” 

“ But the expedition will sail, general ?” 
asked I, sadly discomfited by this tone of de¬ 
spondency. 

He made me no answer, but sat for some time 
absorbed in his own thoughts. At last ho looked 
up, and said, “ You ought to be in the army of 
Italy, boy; the great teacher of war is there.” 

“ I know it, sir, but my whole heart is in this 
struggle. I feel that Ireland has a claim on all 
who derived even a name from her soil. Do you 
not believe that.the expedition will sail ?” 

Again he was silent and thoughtful. 

“Mr. Madyett would say. Yes,” said he, 
scornfully, ** though, certes, he would not volun¬ 
teer to bear it company.” 

“Colonel Chorin, gonerall” said the valet, 
as he flung open the door for a young officer in 
a stafiT-unifonn. I arose at oftce to withdraw, 
but the general motioned to me to wmt in an 
adjoining room, as he desired to speak with me 
again. 

Scarcely five .minutes had elapsed when I was 
summoned once more before him. 

“ You have come at a most opportune mo¬ 
ment, Tiernay,” said he; “ Colonel Cherin in¬ 
forms me that an expedition is ready to sail from 
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Roohelle at the first iavorable wind. General 
Humbert has thtf eommand; end if you ate dis¬ 
posed to join him I will give you a letter of 
presentation.” 

Of course I did not hesitate in'accepting the 
•offer; and while the general drew over his desk 
to write the letter, I withdrew toward the win¬ 
dow to converse with Colonel Cherin. 

” Xou might have waited long enough,” said 
he, laughing, ” if the aflair had been in other 
hands than Humbert’s. The delays and dis- 
cusrions of the ofiicial people, the difficulty of 
any thing like agreement, the want of money, 
and fifty other causes, would have detained the 
fleet till the English got'scent of the whole. 
But Humbert has takra the short road in the 
matter. He only arrived at La Rochelle five 
days ago, and now he b ready to weigh anchor.” 

“ And in what vray has he accomplished this ?” 
asked I, in some curiosity. 

“ By a method,” replied he, laughing again, 

“ vrhieh is usually reserved for an enemy’s coun¬ 
try. Growing weary of a correspondence with 
the minister,which seemed to make little progress, 
and urged on by the enthusiastic stories of the 
Irish refugees, he resolved to wait no longer; 
and so he has called on the merchants and mag¬ 
istrates to advance him a sum on military re¬ 
quisition, together with such stores and necessa¬ 
ries as be stands in need of.” 

“ And they have complied ?” asked I. 

“ Parbleu I that have they. In the first place, 
they had no other choice; and in the second, they 
are but too happy to get rid of him and his 
‘ Legion Noir,’ as they are called, so cheaply. 
A thousand lonis and a thousand muskets would 
not pay for the damage of these vagabonds each 
night they spent in the town.” ^ 

I confess that this description did not tend to 
exalt the enthusiasm 1 had conceived for the 
expedition; but it was too late for hesitation— 
too late for even a doubt. Go forward I shonld, 
whatever might come of it. And now the gen¬ 
eral had finished his letter, which, having sealed 
and addressed, he gave into my hand, saying, 

“ This will very probably obtain you promotion, 
if not at once, at least on the first vacancy. 
Good-by, my lad; there may be hard knocks 
gtnng where you will be, but I’m certain you’ll 
not disg^e the good name you bear, nor the 
true ca^ for which yon are fighting. I would 
that I had youth and strength to stand beside 
you in the straggle. Good-by.” 

He shook me affectionately by both hands; 
the colonel, too, bade me adieu not less cordial¬ 
ly ; and I took my leave with a heart overflow¬ 
ing with gratitude and delight. 

CHAPTER XVlt 
LA aoCRELLB. 

La Roobslls is a quiet little town at the 
bottom of a small bay, the month of which is. 
almost closed up by two islands. There is a 
sleepy, peaceful air about the place—a sort of: 
drowsy languor pervades every thing and every ] 


body about it, that tells of a town whose days 
of Msy prosperity have long since passed 1 ^, 
and which is dragging out life, like some retir^ 
tradesman—too poor for splendor, but rich enough 
to bo idle. A long avenue of lime-trees incloses 
the harbor; and here the'merchants conduct their 
bargains, while their wives, seated beneath the 
shade, discuss the gossip of the place over their 
work. All is patriarchal and primitive as Hol¬ 
land itself; the very courtesies of life exhibiting 
that ponderous stateliness which insensibly re¬ 
minds one of the land of dykes and broad breeches. 
It is the least “French” of any town I have ever 
seen in France; none of that light merriment, 
that gay volatility of voice and air which form 
the usual atmosphere of a French town. All 
is still, orderly, and sombre; and yet on the night 
in which—something more than fifty years back 
—I first entered it, a very different scene was 
presented to my eyes. 

It was about ten o’clock; and by a moon 
nearly full, the diligence rattled along the cov¬ 
ered ways of the old fortress, and crossing many 
a moat and draw-bridge, the scenes of a once 
glorious struggle), entered the narrow streets, 
traversed a wide place, and drew up within the 
ample portals of “ La Poste.” 

Before I could remove the wide capote which 
I wore, the waiter ushered me into a larg.e salon 
where a party of about forty persons were ^tea 
at supper. With a few exceptions they were 
all military officers, and sous-officiers of the ex¬ 
pedition, whose noisy ga 3 'cty and boisterous mirth 
sufficiently attested that the entertainment had 
begun a considerable time before. 

A profusion of bottles, some empty, others in 
the way to become so, covered the table, amidst 
which lay the fragments of a common table-d^&te 
supper—^large dishes of segars and basins of 
tobacco figuring beside the omelettes and the 
salad. 

The noise, the crash, the heat, the smoke, and 
the confusion—the clinking of glas.scs, the sing¬ 
ing, and the speech-making, made a scene of 
such tumoil 'and uproar, that I would gladly 
have retired to some quieter atmosphere, when 
suddenly an accidental glimpse of my uniform 
caught some eyes among the revelers, and a 
shout was raised of “ Holloa, comrades! here's 
one of the ‘ Gardes’ among us.” And at once 
the whole assembly rose up to greet me. For 
full ten minutes 1 had to submit to a series of 
salutations, which led to every form, from hand¬ 
shaking and embracing to kissing; while, per¬ 
fectly unconscious of any cause for my popular¬ 
ity, I went through the ceremonies like one in a 
dream. 

“ Where’s Kilmnine ?” “ What of Hardy ?” 
“ Is Grouchy coming ?” “ Can the Brest fleet 
sail ?” “ How many line-of-battle ships have 

they?” “What’s the artillery force?” “Have 
you brought any money?” This last question, 
the most frequent of all, vras suddenly poured 
in upon me, and with a fortunate degree of 
rapidity, that 1 had no time for a rqily, bad I 
even tte means of making one. 
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“Let the lad have a seat and a glass of wine 
before he sabmita to this interrogatoiy,” laid a 
fine, jolly-looking old ohef-d’esoadron at the head 
of the table, while he nrtade a place for me at his 
side. “ Now, tell ns, boy, what number of the 
Gardes are to bo of oul" party ?” 

I looked a little blank at the question, for in 
truth I had not heard of the corps before, nor 
was I aware that it was their uniform I was 
then wearing. 

“ Como, come, be frank witfas us, lad,” said 
he; “we are all comrades here. Confound 
secrecy, say I.” 

“ Ay, ay I” cried die whole assembly together 
—“ confound secrecy. We are not bandits nor 
highwaymen; we have no need of concealment.” 

“ I’ll be as frank as you can wish, comrades,” 
said I; “ and if I lose some importance in your 
eyes by owning that I am not the master of a 
single state secret, I prefer to tell you so, to at¬ 
tempting any unworthy disguise. 1 come here, 
by orders from General Kilmaine, to join your 
ox]iedition; and except this letter for General 
Humbert, I have no claim to any consideration 
whatever.” • 

The old chef took the letter from my hands 
and examined the seal and superscription care¬ 
fully, and then passed the document down the 
table for the satisfaction of the rest. 

■"^J^nle I continued to watch with anxious eyes 
the letter on which so much of my own fate 
depended, a low whispering conversation went 
on at my side, at the end of which the chef said: 

“It’s more than likely, lad, that your regiment 
IS not coming; but our general is not to be 
balked for that. Go he will; and let the gov¬ 
ernment look to themselves if he is not supported. 
AtAill events, you had better see General Hum¬ 
bert at once: there’s no saying what that dis¬ 
patch may contain. Santerre, conduct him up 
stairs.” 

A smart young fellow arose at the bidding, 
and beckoned me to follow him. 

It was not without difficulty that wo forced 
our w’ay up stairs, down whieSh porters, and 
sailors, and soldiers vrere now carrying a num¬ 
ber of heavy trunks and packing-cases. At 
lost we gained an ante-rooin, where confusion 
seemed at its highest, crowded as it was by 
soldiers, the greater number of them intoxicated, 
and all in a state of riotous and insolent insub¬ 
ordination. Among these were a number of 
the townspeople, eager to prefer complaints for 
outrage and robbery, but whose subdued voices 
were drowned amid the clamor of their oppress¬ 
ors. Meanwhile, clerks were writing away 
receipts for stolen and pillaged articles, and 
which, signed with the name of the general, 
were grasped at with eager avidity. Even 
personal injuries were requited in the same 
cheap fa.shion, orders cm the national treasury 
being freely issued for damaged noses and 
■mashed heads, and gratefully received by the- 
confiding populace. 

“ If the wind draws a little more to the south¬ 
ward before morning, we’ll pay our debts with 


the top-sedl sheet, and it will be somewhat 
shorter, and to the full as hcAest," said a man 
in a naval uniform. 

“ Where’s the officer of the * Regiment dee 
Guides,’ ” cried a soldier from the door at the 
further end of the room; and before I had timi 
to think over the designation of rank given me, 

I was hurried into the general’s presence. 

General Hamber^'*¥rhose age mighfr have 
been thirty-eight or was. a tall, well-built, 
but somewhat over-om’pulent man; his features 
frank and manly, but with a dash of coarseness 
in their expression, particularly about the month; 
a sabre-out, which had divided the upper lip, 
and whose cicatrix *was then seen through his 
mustache, heightening the efiect of his siiibter 
look; his carriage was singularly erect and 
soldierlike, but all his gestures betrayed the 
habits of one who had risen from the ranks, and 
was not unwilling to revive the recollection. 

He was parading the room from end to end 
when I entered, stopping occasionally to look 
out from an open window upon the hay, where 
by the clear moonlight might be seen the ships 
of the fleet at anchor. Two officers of his stafi" 
were writing busily at a table, whence the ma¬ 
terials fff a supper had not been removed. They 
did not look up as I came forward, nor did he 
notice me in any way for several minutes. Sud¬ 
denly he turned toward me, and snatching the 
letter I held in my hand, proceeded to read it. 
A burst of coarse laughter broke jrom him as 
he perused the lines; and then throwing down 
the paper on the table, he cried out, 

“So much for Kilmnine’s contingent. I 
asked for a company of engineers and a bat¬ 
talion of Mes Gardes,’ and they send me a boy 
from the cavalry-school of Saumur. I tell them 
that I want some fellows conversant with the 
language and the people, able to treat with the 
peasantry, and acquainted with their habits, and 
here I have got a raw youth whose highest ac¬ 
quirement, in all likelihood, is to daub a map 
with water-colors, or take fortifications with a 
pair of compasses 1 I wish I had .some of these 
learned gentlemen in the trenches for a few 
hours. Parbleu 1 I think I could teach them 
something they’d not learn from Citizen Carnot. 
Well, sir,” said he, turning abruptly toward me, 
“how many battalions of the ‘ Guides’ are emu- 
pleted ?” 

“I can not tell, general,” was my timid an¬ 
swer. 

“ Where are they stationed ?” 

“ Of that also I am Ignorant, sir.” 

“Peste!” cried he, stamping his foot pas¬ 
sionately; then suddenly checking his auger, 
he asked, “ How many are there coming to join 
this expedition? Is there a regiment, a bat¬ 
talion, a company ? Can yon tell me with cer¬ 
tainty that a sergeant’s guard is on the way 
hither ?” 

“I can not, sir; I know nothing whatever 
about the regiment in question.” 

“ You have never seen it ?” cried he, vehe¬ 
mently. 
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“New, BT.” 

“ This ezoeedstdl ezolaimed he, with 

a crash of his oloeed fiat upon the table. “Three 
weeks letter-writing I Estafettes, orderlies, and 
special couriers to no end! And here we have 
an unfledged our from a cavalry institute, when 
1 asked for a strong reinforcement. Then what 
brought you here, boy ?” 

“ Tq join your expeditimi, general.” 

“ Have they told you it was a holiday-party 
that we had planned ? Did they say it was a 
junketing we were bent upon?” 

“ If they had, sir, I would not have come.” 

“The greater fool you, then! that’s all,” 
cried he, laughing; “wheirl was your age, I’d 
not have hesitated twice between a merry-mak¬ 
ing and a bayonet-charge.” 

While he was thus speaking, he never censed 
to sign his name to every paper placed before 
him by one or other of the secretaries. 

“ No, parbleu!” he went on, “ La maitresso 
before the mitraille any day for me. But what’s 
all this, Girard. Here I’m issuing orders upon 
the national treasury for hundreds of thousands 
without let or compunction.” 

The aid-de-camp whispered a word or two 
in a low tone. 

“ I know it, lad; I know it well,” said the 
general, laughing heartily; “ I only pray that 
all our requisitions may bo as easily obtained in 
future. Well, Monsieur le Garde, what are we 
to do with you.” 

“ Not reiuse me, I hope, general,” said I, 
diffidently. 

“ Not refuse you, certainly; but in what ca¬ 
pacity to take you, lad, that’s the question. If 
you had served—^if you had even walked a cam¬ 
paign—” 

“So I have, general—^this will show yon 
where I have been;” and 1 banded him the 
“ livret” which every soldier carries of his con¬ 
duct and career.” 

Ho took the book, and casting his eyes hastily 
over it, exclaimed, 

“Why, what’s this lad? You’ve been at 
Eehl, at Emenendingen, at Rorshach, at Hnyn- 
ingen, through all that Black Forest affair with 
Moreau! You have seen smoke, then. Ay! I 
see honorable mention of you besides, for readi¬ 
ness in tbi field and zeal during action. What! 
more brandy! Girard. Why, our Irish friends 
must have ^en exceedingly thirsty. I’ve given 
them credit for something like ten thousand, 
‘velts’ already! No matter, the poor fellows 
may have to put up with short rations for nil 


this yet—and there goes my signature once 
more. What does that blue light mean, Girard ?” 
said he, pointing to a bright blue star that shone 
. a mast of one of the ships of war. 

IIThat is the signal, general, that the em- 
ation of the .artillery is complete.” 
“Parbleu!” said he, with a laugh, “it need 
not have taken long; they’ve given in two bat¬ 
teries of eights, and one of them has not a gun 
te for service. There goes a rocket, now. 
that the signal to heave short on the 
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anchors ? Yes, to be sure. And now it is an¬ 
swer*! by the other I Ha! lads, tiiis does look 
like business at last I” 

The door opened as he spoke, and a naval 
ofiicer entered. 

“ The wind is drawiifg round to the south, 
general; we can weigh with the ebb if you 
wish it.” 

“Wish it!—if I wish it! Yes, with my whole 
heart and soul I do! I am just as sick of La 
Rochelle as is dia Rochelle of me. The salute 
that announces our departure will be a ‘ feu-de- 
joie’ to both of us. Ay, sir, tell your captain that 
I need no further notice ^an that he is ready. 
Girard, see to it that the marauders are sent 
on board in irons. The fellows must learn at 
once that discipline begins when we trip our 
anchors. As for you,” said he, turning to me, 
“you shall act upon my staff with provisional 
rank as sous-lieutenant; time will show if the 
grade should be confirmed. And now hasten 
down to the quay, and put yourself under Colo¬ 
nel Lerrasin’s orders.” 

Colonel Lerrasin, the second in command, 
was, in many respects, the very opposite of 
I Humbert. Sharp, petulant, and irascible, he 
seemed quite to overlook the fact, that, in an 
expedition which was little better than a foray, 
there must necessarily be a great relaxation of 
the rules of discipline, and many irrogulSRttESt 
at least winked at, which, in stricter seasons, 
would call for punishment. The consequence 
was, that a large proportion of our force went 
on board under arrest, and many actually in 
irons. The Irish were, without a single ex¬ 
ception, all drunk; and the English soldiers, 
who had procured their liberation from im¬ 
prisonment on condition of joining the expedi¬ 
tion, had made sufficiently free with the brandy- 
bottle to forget their now alliance, and vent 
their hatred of Franco and Frenchmen in ex¬ 
pressions whose only alleviation was, that they 
were nearly unintelligible. 

Such a scene of uproar, discord, and insub¬ 
ordination never was seen. The relative con¬ 
ditions of guard and prisoner elicited national 
animosities that were scarcely even dormant, 
and many a bloofiy encounter took place be¬ 
tween those whose instinct was too powerful to 
feel themselves any thing but enemies. A cry, 
too, was raised, that it was meant to betray 
the whole expedition to the English, whose 
fleet, it was asserted, had been seen off Oleron, 
that morning; and although there was not even 
the shadow of a foundation for the belief, it 
served to increase the alarm and confusion. 
Whether orignating or not with the Irish, I 
can not say, but certainly they took advantage 
of it to avoid embarking; and now began a 
schism which threatened to wreck the whole 
expedition, even in the harbor. 

The Irish, as indifferent to the call of disci¬ 
pline as they were ignorant of French, refused 
to obey orders save from oflicera of their own 
country; and, although Lerrasin ordered two 
companies to “load with ball and fire low,” 
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the siinilar note for preparation from the insnr-! 
gents, indaced him Jto rescind the commanded 
try a compromise. In this crisis I was sent hy 
Lerrasin to fetch what was called the “ Com* 
mittee,” the three Irish deputies who accom¬ 
panied the force. They bad already gone 
aboard.of the Dedalus, little foreseeing the 
difficulties that were to arise on shore. 

Seated in a small cabin next the wardroom, 
I found these three gentlemen, whose names 
were Tone, Teeling, and Sullivan, Their atti¬ 
tudes were gloomy and despondent, and their 
looks any thing but encouraging, as I entered. A 
paper on which a few words had been scrawled, 
and signed with their three names underneath, 
lay before them, and on this their eyes were 
bent with a sad and deep meaning. 1 knew 
not then what it meant, but I afrerward learned 
that it was a compact formally entered into and 
drawn op, that if, by the chance of war, they 
should fall into the enemy’s hands, they would 
anticipate their fate by suicide, but leave to the 
English government all the ignominy and dis¬ 
grace of their death. 

They seemed scarcely to not^e me as I came 
forward, and even when I delivered my message 
they beard it with a half indiflcrence. 

“ What do you want us to do, sir ?” said 
Tccling, the eldest of the party. “Wo hold 
-'v jccTtflVnand in the service. It was against 
our advice and counsel that you accepted these 
volunteers at all. We have no influence over 
them.” 

“ Not the slightest,” broke in Tone. “ These 
fellows arc bad soldiers and worse Irishmen. 
The expedition will do better without them.” 

“And they better without the expedition,” 
miit^^cd Sullivan, drily. 

“ But you will come, gentlemen, and speak 
to them,” said I. “ You can at least assure 
them that their suspicions are unfounded.” 

“Very true, sir,” replied Sullivan, “wo can 
do eo, but with what succe.ss? No, no. If 
you can’t maintain discipline here on your own 
soil, you’ll make a bad hand of doing it when 
you have your foot on Irish ground. And, 
after all, I for one am not surprised at the re¬ 
port gaining credence.” • 

“ How so, sir,” asked I, indignantly. 

“ Simply that when a promise of flfreen thou¬ 
sand men dwindles down to a force of eight 
hundred; when a hundred thousand stand of 
arms come to be represented by a couple of 
thousand; when an expedition, pledged by a 
government, has fallen down to a marauding 
party; when Hoche or Kleber— But never 
mind, I always swore that if you sent but a 
corporal’s guard, I’d go with them.” 

A musket-shot hero was heard, followed by a 
sharp volley and a cheer, and, in an agony of 
Biixiety, I rushed to the deck. Although above 
half a mile from the shore, we could see the 
movement of troops hither and thither, and hear 
the loud words of command. Whatever the 
struggle, it was over in a moment, and now 
we saw the troops dc.scending the stops to the 
Vox.. I.—No. 6.-3 E 
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boats. With an inconceivable speed the men 
fell into their places, and, urged on by the long 
sweeps, the heavy lannches, swept across the 
calm water of the bay. 

If a cautious reserve prevented any open 
questioning as to the late affray, the second# 
boat which came alongside revealed some of its 
terrible consequences. Seven wounded soldiers 
were assisted up the side by their comrades, 
and in total silence conveyed to their station 
between decks. 

“ A bad augury this I” muttered Sullivan, as 
his eye followed them. “ They might as well 
have left that work for the English !” 

A swift six-oar beat, with the tricolor fliag 
floating from a flag-staff at her stem, now skim- 
I med along toward ns, and as she came nearer, 
wo could recognize the uniforms of the officers 
of Humbert’s staff, while the burly figure of the 
general himself was soon distinguishable in the 
midst of them. 

As he stepped up the ladder, not a trace of 
displeasure could be seen on his broad bold 
features. Greeting the assembled officers with 
a smile, he asked how the wind '^as ? 

“All fair, and freshening at every moment,” 
was the answer. 

“ Ma/ it continue!” cried ho, fervently. 
“ Welcome a hurricane, if it only waft us west¬ 
ward !” 

The foresail filled out as he spoke, the heavy 
mass heaved over to the wind, and wo began 
our voyage. * 

{To he continued.) 


[From Colburn's Msgazinc.] 

THE WAHR-WOLF; OR, THE LOVERS 
OF HUNDERSDORP. 

T HERE are few rambles that so well repay 
the summer wanderer who seeks for novel¬ 
ty, afrer the fatigues of a London season, as a 
voyage down the Danube from Ratisbon to Vi¬ 
enna. In the days when the charming “Lady 
Mary” passed along the swelling waters of the 
dark river in one of the “ wooden houses” which 
she found so oonvenient, the romantic solitudes 
of the majestic Bbhmer-wald had never been 
disturbed by the hissing of steam; and swiftly 
as her boat glided onward between the solemn 
banks of the then little frequented stream, the 
pace of the steamer which now boars the trav¬ 
eler to his destination, would shame the rowers 
of the enterprising embassadress, and leave her 
far behind. 

The native boats, Weitz~zille, are not, how- 
ever, altogether banished from the watery vray 
which they traversed alone but a few years 
since; and very picturesque is it to meet them 
as they float lazily on, urged by their two row¬ 
ers, and guided by primitive-looking paddles. 
Many are the long, deal, raft-shaped vessels 
which still convey goods from one town to 
another; and strange do they appear with their 
sides painted with broad black stripes, some'of 
them upward of a hundred feet long. 
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From the deck of the narrow and elongated 
steamer the trave^r can now with proud pity 
watch those relics of a simple period, and oon- 
gratnlate himself that his course is both swifter 
and surer. 

^ A party of strangers from Ratisbon had taken 
their places on board tho steam*packet, and 
were rapidly clearing the waters beneath the 
rock of Donaustauf, gazing 'with admiration on 
the evidence of two eras presented in the 
gray ruins of the formidable middle-age fortress 
which crowns one height, and the piled-np 
white marble blocks of the recently completed 
temple of Valhalla, which shines so gloriously 
on the other, fairly eclipsing its antique brother, 
and lording it over the spreading waters, in 
which the image of its snowy columns lies 
reflected. 

There were travelers of many nations on 
board, and all, attracted by the sudden vision 
of this magnifioent structure, fraternized to 
welcome it with exclamations of delight, ut¬ 
tered in various languages. Germans, French, 
and English were alike carried away with ad¬ 
miration ; and those who had already beheld its 
wonders within became quite eloquent in de¬ 
scribing to their neighbors the treasures with 
which this unapproachably splendid temple is 
filled to overflowing. | 

This incident, at the very beginning of the 
voyage, made most of the passengers acquaint¬ 
ed, so that the usual coldness and reserve com¬ 
mon to north.rn nations was at once swept away, 
and animated conversation ensued. Among the 
passengem were two young Englishmen, who 
had been pointed out to tho party leaving Rat¬ 
isbon, by the porter of the Gnldcne Kreutz—(the 
house in which it is said Don Juan of Austria, 
the famous son of Charles V., Was born in 
secrecy)—as “milors,” though their weather¬ 
worn costumes gave but little idea of the im¬ 
portance of their station; they had attached 
themselves to a stately but courteous Bohemian 
boron, who, 'with a train of servants and car¬ 
riages more than commonly well-appointed, was 
on his way to his castle situated opposite VUs- 
hofen on the left bank of the river. 

The baron was well acquainted ■with every 
nook and comer in every valley of the winding 
Danube; and as he was full of good-humor, and 
described 'f^ll, and, besides, was flattered at the 
interest his hearers took in his conversation, he 
enlivened the voyage by a continuous narration 
of circumstances W'hich had fallen under his ob¬ 
servation. 

A legend seldom comes amiss to an English¬ 
man, and enthusiasm is never wanting in his 
mind for magnifioent scenery, such as abounds on 
this glorious river, which possesses much of the 
beauty of the Rhine, and superior grandeur and 
sublimity. Perhaps its waters are scarcely so 
abounding, or its bed so filled to the brim, as 
that of the Rhine throughout its coarse; but, at 
times, one ^'balf inclined to give the palm, even 
in this respect, to the more majestic rival of the 
beautiful torrent now so famihar to tourists as 


to have become an unappreciated treasure of 
piotimesque riches. 

The baron directed the attention of his com¬ 
panions to all that was wild and striking in the 
scenes around them. As they passed Straubing, 
he told the sad tale of. poor Agnes Bornauer, 
the Agnes do Castro of the Danube, whose fate 
was even more terrible. The Englishmen shud¬ 
dered as they looked on the spot where the old 
bridge stood, from whence the fair unfortunate 
was oast, and ^elt inclined to reproach the very 
■waves which submitted to assist the crime 
the cruel wretch whose hook dragged the 
shrieking beauty under water, and drowned her 
as she struggled to reach the shore. 

He told stories of the dark Bogenberg, as 
they now approached, now lost it in the wind¬ 
ings of the capricious river; and related how 
the Emperor Charlemagne had visited a holy 
hermit there, whom he behold, after cutting 
down a tree, hang his ax upon a sunbeam, a 
feat frequently performed by saints, who, in 
days of yore, seemed to have no other pegs for 
their mantles, caps, &c. 

His Satanic Jl^jesty also figured as a con¬ 
spicuous actor in the baron’s legends, and the 
evidences of his prowess are .sufficiently remark¬ 
able, it must be confessed, in these regions. 

For instance, it would be absurd to imagine 
any influence but that of tho foul fiend' t wmM 
have been exerted to place the perpendicular 
rock of Natternberg in tho way of the steamer, 
rising up suddenly, as it does, several hundred 
feet above tho waters, and exhibiting on its 
rugged summit the ruins of the famous castle 
of Bogen, to reach which must have required 
help from the bad spirit himself, perched thus 
high out of reach. Tho lords of this cvtlo 
wore, however, such zealous worshipers of his, 
that doubtless he was not niggardly to them in 
lending a helping hand when called upon. 

It was ■while the steamer was gliding past 
the village of Hundersdorf, which lies at tho 
embouchure of the stream of Kinzach, that the 
baron bethought himself of a circumstance 
which occasioned him to smile, as ho exclaimed, 

“There is nothing very striking, you will 
say, in that little* place; but a story was once 
told me concerning it which gives it a sort of 
fearful interest. But I have already tired you 
with too many of my legends, and will spare 
yon this.” 

“ By no means,” said one of the Englishmen. 
“ Wo can not let you off so. Of course, in a 
place so close to the mysterious Bogenberg, 
there must be something more than common.” 

“ Oh, if you really like to hear what attracts 
me toward this insignificant village,” replied 
the baron, “ 1 am ready to tell the stoiy as it 
was told to me.” 

His auditors, grouping themselves round him 
as he spoke, he accordingly continued as follows; 

After a gloomy cold day tho evening set in 
chill and dreary, and in spite of all the efforts I 
had made to reach Yilshofen before dark, I found 
myselQ owing to various vexatious delays, be- 
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nightod ia one of the desolate passes of the 
majestio mountain* range which borders th« left 
bank of the Danube. The gloom became every 
moment deeper and deeper, and to proceed ap¬ 
peared almost impracticable; however, as the 
prospect of passing the* night in the woods held 
out bdt smedl temptation, I urged my people 
forward, and accordingly we drove rapidly on, 
hoping at least to reach some spot more sheltered 
tim the spectral valley where we found ourselves. 
Our haste was of little avail; the spirits of tho 
mountains seemed to laugh our efforts to scorn; 
and to prove how much travelers are in their 
power, they so contrived it that the wheels of 
my carriage coming in contact with a heap of 
rugged stones, a violent overturn took place, 
and our farther progress was altogether stopped. 
We had no choice now but to kindle a fire under 
a huge tree, dispose our cloaks and baggage so 
as to afibrd ns some protection from tho night 
air, and wait for dawn before wo attempted to 
trust ourselves again in tho shattered vehicle. ^ 

Resolving to submit with a good grace to our : 
misfortune, wc produced our stock of provisions, | 
which hunger made particularly palatable. The | 
fire soon blazed cheerfully; and as masters and ' 
men drew round it, we began to think our ad¬ 
venture less woeful than wc at first considered 
it. T^was agreed that those of our party who 
were the most fatigued should endeavor to pro¬ 
cure some sleep, while the watchful should nurse 
the useful flame which not only warmed but 
might protect us from the visits of wild animals, 
should any be attracted toward our neighbor¬ 
hood. Wo had with us a stout Bavarian, whoso 
lively eyes told that he had little more inclination 
to sleep than myself: he and 1 therefore seated 
ourlblvcs on the knotted roots of tho ancient oak, 
and to beguilo tho time I asked him some par¬ 
ticulars of the country, new at that time to me, 
hut with which ho seemed well acquainted. 
Wo aro at this moment pas.sing tho places he 
named; and ho said he had traversed these 
mountain^ during many years, indeed, had wo 
followed his advice at Straubing, wo had not 
then been sitting by tho fire, benighted wan¬ 
derers, listening to him as you now listen to mo. 

“It is unlucky,” said tho Bavarian, “that 
thero is no moon, for these heights look well in 
her broad light and shade; I could otherwise 
point out to }' 0 u many a remarkable spot here¬ 
abouts. On the summit of tho highest of these 
mountains stand the ruins of the famous Stamm- 
schloss of Bogenberg, once belonging to the pow¬ 
erful counts of that raco, who lorded it over all 
tho country they could see from their strong¬ 
hold, far into Bohemia. But it is long since 
their revels are over, and all is silent enough in 
those walls, except on the festivals of the Wahr- 
wolves, and then indeed there is such a noise 
and riot that one might think the old knights 
and their vassals were once more engaged in 
contest with their ancient enemies of Ortenburg.” 

“What moan you,” asked I, “by the Wahr- 
wolves ?" 

He stared with astonishment. 


“ Is it possible,” said he, “ that you have not 
heard of them ? They are oertainly more rare 
of late years, yet there are qtill too many in the 
country.” 

“Are they banditti?” said I, instinctively 
laying my hand on my pistol. • 

“ Not so,” he replied; “ since you seem so 
surprised I will explain. A Wahr-wolf is a 
man who has entered into a compact with the 
Block Huntsman, which enables him to change 
his human shape for that of a wolf, and resume 
his own form at will. There are many men 
whom you would never suspect of such a thing 
who are known to bo of the fraternity. They 
meet sometimes in bands and scour the country, 
doing more mischief than natural wolves, for 
when they get into a farm they make wild 
havoc, and are mighty beer-drinkers; sometimes, 
not content with drinking up all the beer they 
can find, they pile up the empty barrels in the 
middle of the cellar, and go off howling loud 
enough to scare the whole country. You smile, 
but I know a fact relating to one of them whioh 
many besides myself can vouch for as having oc¬ 
curred. A farmer from Straubing, with some 
of his people, was passing through these very 
mountains, and being overtaken by night, as we 
are, but not like us furnished with provisions, one 
of his men offered to procure some food, if they 
would all promise not to tell how he did it. 
Whereupon he went away, and in a short time 
they heard the howling of a wolf; presently one 
camo in sight bearing a sheep v^ch ho had 
killed. They ran to hide themselves, but ho 
quietly laid down his prey, and, turning about, 
ran off to the heights. Their comiianion ro- 
turnod not long after, quite out of breath and 
much fatigued. They proceeded to cut up and 
roast part of the slaughtered animal; but none 
of them would hold fellowship with the man 
afterward, because they knew 1dm at once to be 
a Wahr-wolf.” 

“ Do you really credit this ?” said I; “ and 
could you suspect a companion of so incredible 
a propensity ?” 

“ When I tell you what was witnessed and 
recounted to mo by my own father,” said the 
Bavarian, with great gravity, “you will allow 
that I have reasons for my belief. 

“ Hundersdorf is t he native place of our family, 
and there, when my father was quite young, liv^ 
a.mother and her two daughters, Margaret and 
Agatha. The first was soon married to a worthy 
man, a farmer, who by ill-luck took into his service 
a young fellow named Augustin Schultes. No 
one, to look at him, would have thought his face 
boded aught but good, he was so handsome, so 
gay, and obliging. 

“ It was not long before he fell in love with 
the pretty Agatha, who was the general lavorite 
of the village, though somewhat proud and shy. 
At first Ao looked down upon the servant of her 
brother-in-law, but by degrees was won by his 
insinuating behavior, for women seldom look 
beyond the outside. Her mother, however, 
would not listen to his or her entreaties, and 
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nothing but weeping, scolding, and discontent 
was to be found in the cottage. All on a sud¬ 
den every thing se'emed altered; and whereas 
Augustin never darcld to cross the threshold of 
their house, he was now a constant guest. By- 
and-hy ho left off service and bought a bit of 
Iknd of his own and some sheep, having had, 
according to his own report, a legacy left him. 
This latter circumstance explained ^e change 
in the ‘behavior of Agatha’s mother, for a poor 
suitor and a rich one are widely different persons, 
and many who had never said a word in Augustin’s 
favor, now came forward with offers of friendship. 
Heinrich Ziegler, however, an unsuccessful lover 
of Agatha’s, was still hoard on all occasions to 
apeak slightingly of Augustin, throwing out hints 
tbst his money was not got in an honest way, so 
that his insinuations filled the minds of the neigh¬ 
bors with suspicions which they could not account 
for. Some thought he dealt in magic, or had 
found the Great Secret; but none imagined the 
truth, which at last came to light. 

“ It happened one evening that my father 
was returning from work, and had to pass 
through a small wood which loads to the village; 
and, as the shades began to fall, he hurried on, 
because there are many strange things happen 
in these places which no good Christian should 
care to look upon. Suddenly he heard voices 
not far off, and, as he thought he recognized 
them, he stopped to ascertain, when he clearly 
distinguished those of Heinrich and Augustin, 
at least so it^eemed to him. 

“ ‘ Augustin,’ said the former, * it is of no 
use; if you do not resign her I will tell the 
whole truth, and force you to give her up; for 
as soon as it is known what you are—’ 

“ ‘ Tush 1 ’ interrupted the other, ‘ what bet¬ 
tor are you yourself? Did we not take the oath 
together, and are not you as deeply implicated 
as 1 am. Our master provides us with all we 
wUnt, and our duty is not so very hard.’ 

“ ‘ I tell you,’ mattered Heinrich, sullenly, 

‘ my duty is much worse than yours; the worst 
of yours is over, mine is but begun. Am I not 
obliged to scour the country in the darkest 
night tfi bring ikeep to your fold ?’ 

“My father shuddered, a fearful suspicion 
darkened his mind, which was soon confirmed 
by what followed. Heinrich continued: 

“ ‘ You got the reward and 1 the pain; but 
I will no longer endure it; either give me up 
the gold you obtain through my means, cr give 
me up Agatha.’ 

“They then spoke together, too low to be 
heard, but my father gathered enough to learn 
that Augustin promis^ to take from his com¬ 
rade the hard duty he complained of being 
obliged to perform at night; and still mutter¬ 
ing to each other woiMs of import which my 
father could not comprehend, they passed on, 
and he, terrified and his hair bristling w^h hor¬ 
ror, hurried through the wood and reached 
home he scarcely knew how. 

“ He resolved to watch the proceedings of 
the two comrades narrowly, and in a little time 


observed that Augustin's looks were much im¬ 
paired; that be went about in the daytime 
fatigued and haggard, while Heinrich, who be¬ 
fore was dull and heavy, assumed a more cheer¬ 
ful aspect. At length the time was fixed for 
the marriage of Agatha,and Augustin, and as 
it approached he felt greatly disturbed, 09 con¬ 
sidering the conversation he had overheard : he 
tried to persuade himself that he had mistaken 
the voices or the words, but he still could not 
divest himself of the conviction that the two 
men whose mysterious words ho had listened 
to were no other than Augustin and Heinrich, 
and they were, beyond all possibility of doub^ 
Wahr-wolves 1 

“ The day before the wedding was to take 
place, ho directed his steps to the cottage, and 
there found Agatha mother’s alone; she was sit¬ 
ting in the window, with a face of wonder and 
alarm, and held in her hand a small piece of 
paper, which, as ho entered, she handed to him. 

“ ‘ Read this,’ said she; ‘ you are an old 
friend, advise me what to do to save my poor 
chUd.’ 

“ On the paper^ was written, ‘ Let Agatha 
fly from the Wahr-wolf.’ 

“ My father turned pale, and on the widow’s 
earnest entreaties that he would assist her with 
his advice, he related all ho knew. Great was 
her amazement and despair; the more su,-«e. 
she felt certain that Agatha would never credit 
the fact, and must inevitably fall a sacrifice. 
While we were in this perplexity, wo were 
startled by the sudden appearance of Heinrich. 
His face was very pale, and his eyes wild. 

“ ‘ You doubtless wonder,’ said he, ‘ to see 
mo here, and the more so when I tell you that 
I come as a saviour to your daughter. I al^pe 
have the means of delivering her, and if you will 
confide in me, she shall escape the fate which 
hangs over her.’ 

“ He then proceeded to relate that, won over 
by the deceitful pci-suasions of Augustin, ho had 
consented to become bis companion in his un¬ 
hallowed proceedings; but, having repented, 
he now resolved to reveal the wicked practices 
of his late friend; and if the mother of Agatha 
would be guided by him, he would deliver her 
daughter from all harm. After much difficulty 
the mother, by my father’s persuasions, at last 
agreed to trust him, as no better means offered; 
and accordingly, having obliged Heinrich to 
take a solemn oath of his sincerity, they resolved 
to assemble several neighbors, and to put them¬ 
selves under the guidance of this new friend. 

“It was night when the whole party met, 
not far from the gate of Augustin’s cottage. 
Heinrich advanced first, and, at a signal from 
him, every man concealed himself till it was 
observed that Augustin came out of the house, 
and proceeded cautiously onward till ho reached 
the cemetery just without the village; the 
watchful band still close on his track. 

“He there began to undress himself, and 
having done so, hid his clothes under a grave¬ 
stone. Scarcely bad he finished this arrange- 
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mcnt, when the hoarse cry of a raven seemed 
to startle him, and the sound was presently 
answered by a low howl, when, to the inex¬ 
pressible horror of all present, a hideous wolf 
rushed forth, as if from the tombs, and was lost 
in the surrounding gldbm. 

" No one eould stir from the spot where each 
stood but Heinrich, who darted toward the 
place w'here the garments were hid, and draw¬ 
ing them forth, wrapped them in a heap, and 
calling to the petrified group y^ho looked on, 
bade them follow. They did so, and having 
returned to the village, prepared to complete 
the directions of Heinrich, who ordered a large 
fire to bo made, into which all the clothes were 
thrown ; but, to the surprise of all, among them 
was discovered the hood and vail of a female. 
They were burned with the rest, and as the last 
spark of the fire died away, the face of Hein¬ 
rich seemed to have caught its glow, so fierce 
was the expression of his eyes, as he exclaimed, 

“ ‘ Now the work of vengeance is complete; 
now the Black Huntsman has his own 1’ 

" Ho told the trembling lookers-on that on 
the destruction of these habiliments depended 
the Wahr-wolf’s power of resuming his human 
shape, which had now become quite impos¬ 
sible. 

“ After all these ceremonies, each person re- 
iifWie'lf to his respective dwelling; but my father 
wGCs unable to obtain a moment’s rest all night, 
for the continual shrieking of a raven close to 
his w'indow. As day dawned the annoyance 
ceased, and he rose the next morning hoping 
all he had witneased the preceding night was a 
dream. However, he hastened to the house of 
Agatha, and there he found all in confusion and. 
dissiny. She could be nowhere found, nor any 
trace of her discovered. Heinrich was in more 
consternation than any one, and hurried up and 
down almost distracted. 

“ My father now related bow his rest had 
been disturbed by the hoarse cries of the raven, 
and said that such an omen boded no good. He 
then proposed seeking for the unibrtunate girl in 
the cemetery, as perhaps, her mysterious lover 
had murdered and buried her in one of the tombs. 
At the mention of this susptbion, a new light 
seemed to burst on the awe-struck Heinrich. 
He suddenly called out in a piercing voice, 

“ * The hood—the vail!—it is too plain, I 
have betrayed him, and lost her forever. 1 
burnt her garments, and doubtless, ho had taught 
her his infernal art, so that she can never be 
restored to her human form. She vrill remain 
a raven, and he a Wahr-wolf, forever 1’ 

So saying, ho gnashed his teeth with rage, 
and, with a wild look, rushed from the house. 
No one observed where he went, but, from that 
hour, neither he, nor Augustin, nor Agatha, 
were ever beheld in the village of Hundersdorf; 
though often, on a wintry night, the howling of 
wolves is heard not far ofi^ and the ill-boding 
scream of the raven is sure to echo their horrid 
yells.” 

Such was the wild tale of the Bavarian; and 


when he had finished, I was so impressed with 
the earnestness of his manner, and the firm be¬ 
lief he attached to this strange relation, that I 
was not sorry to bear the voices of my awaking 
companions, nor unrelieved to observe that day 
was breaking. We soon resumed our journey) 
and it was with little regret I quitted the gloomy 
valley where I had listened to the fearful legend 
of the Wahr-wolf. 

The superstition is scarcely even yet done 
away with in these parts, in spite of the manih 
of civilization, which has sent steam-boats on 
the Danube to drive away such follies. I be¬ 
lieve, however, there are few places now, except 
in the Bohmer-wald, where such monstrous fables 
are believed. Such a belief was once current all 
over France, and, indeed, wherever wolves ex- 
iste«^; but as our robber chiefs and black bands 
are pretty well rooted out, no one has any in¬ 
terest in keeping up the credit of these imagin¬ 
ary culprits. 

“But sec,” exclaimed the baron, “we are 
arrived at Vilshofen, and I am oblig^ to leave 
off my gossip, and allow you to pursue your way 
toward Vienna. Yonder are the walls of my 
domicile, and here I must bid you farewell.” 


A TRUE GHOST STORY. 

“ you ever hear,” said a friend once to 
me, “a real true ghost story, one you 
might depend upon ?” 

“ There are not many such to ^ heard,” I 
replied, “ and I am afraid it has never been my 
good fortune to meet with those who were really 
able to give mo a genuine, well-authenticated 
story.” 

“ Well, you shall never have cause to say so 
again; and as it was an adventure that happen¬ 
ed to myself, you can scarcely think it other 
than well authenticated. I know you to bo no 
coward, or I might hesitate before I told it to 
you. You need not stir the fire; there is plen¬ 
ty of light by which you can hear it. And 
now to begin. I had been riding hard one day 
in the autumn for nearly five or six hours, 
through some of the most tempestuous weather 
to which it had ever been my ill luck to be 
exposed. It was just about the time of the 
Equinox, and perfect hurricanes swept ^ over 
the hills, as if every wind in heaven had broken 
louse, and had gone mad, and on every hill the 
rain and driving sleet poured down in one un¬ 
broken shower. 

“ When I reached the head of Wentford 
valley—^you know the place, a narrow ravine 
with rocks on one side, and those rich full woods 
(not that they were very full then, for the winds 
had shaken them till there was scarcely a leaf 
on their bare rustling branches) on the other, 
with a clear ]ittle stream winding through the 
hollow dell—^when I came to the entruioe of 
this valley, weather-beaten veteran as I was, 
I scarcely knew how to bold on my way; the 
wind, as jt were, hold in between the two high 
banks, rushed like a river just broken loose into 
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a nev coarse, carrying with it a perfect sheet 
of rain, against which my poor horse and I 
struggled with cdnsiderable difficulty: still I 
went on, for the village lay at the other end, 
and I had a patient to see there, who had sent 
a very urgent message, entreating me to come 
%o him as soon as possible. We are ’slaves to 
a message, we poor medical men, and I urged 
on my poor jaded brute with a keen relish for 
the warm fire and good dinner that awaited me 
as soon as I could sec my unfortunate patient, 
and get back to a home doubly valued on such 
a day as that in which I was then out. It was 
indeed dreary riding in such weather; and the 
scene altogether, through which I passed, was 
certainly not the most conducive toward raising 
a man’s spirits; but 1 positively half wished 
myself out in it all again, rather than sit the 
hoar I was obliged to spend by the sick>bed of 
the wretched man I had been summoned to 
visit. Ho had met with an accident the day 
before, and as he had been drinking up to the 
time, and the people had delayed sending for 
me, I found him in a frightful state of fever; 
and it was really an awful thing either to look 
at or to hear him. Ho was delirious, and per* 
fcctly furious; and bis face, swelled with pas¬ 
sion, and crimson with the fever that was burn¬ 
ing him up, was a sight to frighten children, 
and not one calculated to add to the tranquillity 
even of full-grown men. I dare say you think 
me very w’cak, and that I ought to have been 
inured to such things, minding his ravings no 
more than the dash of the rain against the win¬ 
dow; but, during the whole of my practice, I 
had never seen man or woman, in health or in 
fever, in so frightful a state of furioiA frenzy, 
with the impress of every bad passion stamped 
so broadly and fearfully upon the fiiec; and, in 
the miserable hovel that then held me with his 
old witch-like mother standing by, the babel of 
the wind and rain outside added to the ravings 
of the wretched creature within. I began to 
feel neither in a happy nor an enviable frame 
of mind. There is nothing so frightful as where 
the reasonable spirit seems to abandon man’s 
body, and leave it to a fiend instead. 

“ Alter an hour or more waiting patiently by 
his bedside, not liking to leave the helpless old 
woman alone with so dangerous a companion 
(for I could not answer for any thing he might 
do in his fiAnzy), I thought that the remedies 
by which I hoped in some measure to subdue 
the fever, seemed beginning to take effect, and 
that I mighr leave him, promising to send all 
that was necessary, though fearing much that 
he had gone beyond all my power to restore 
him; and desiring that I might immediately be 
called back again, should he get worse instead 
of better, which I felt almost certain would be 
the ^isA, I hastened homeward, glad enough to 
be Iteving wretched huts and raving men, driv¬ 
ing rain and windy hills, for a comfortable house, 
dry clothes, a warm fire, and a good dinner. 
I think I never saw such a fire in my life as the 
one that blazed up my chimney; it looked so 


wonderfully warm and bright, and there seemed 
an indescribable air of comfort about the room 
whi(A I had never noticed before. One would 
have thought I should have enjoyed it all in¬ 
tensely after my wet ride, but tbroughont the 
whole evening, the scenes of the day would keep 
recurring to my mind with most uncomfgrtable 
distinctness, and it was in vain that 1 endeavored 
to forget it all in a book, one of my old favorites 
too; so at last I fairly gave up the attempt, as 
the hideous face would come continually between 
my eyes and ah especially good passage; and I 
went off to bed heartily tired, and expecting 
sleep very readily to visit me. Nor was I disap¬ 
pointed ; I was soon deep asleep, though ray last 
thought was on the little valley 1 had left. How 
long this heavy and dreamless sleep continued, I 
can not tell, but gradually I felt consciousness re¬ 
turning, in the shape of the very thoughts with 
which 1 fell asleep, and at last I opened my eyes, 
thoroughly roused by a heavy blow at my win¬ 
dow. I can not describe my horror, when, by the 
light of a moon struggling among the heavy 
surgo-likc clouds, I saw the very face, the face 
of that man looking in at me through the case¬ 
ment, the eyes dikended and the face pressed 
close to the glass. I started up in bed, to con¬ 
vince myself that I really was awake, and not 
suffering from some frightful dream; there it 
staid, perfectly moveless, its wide ghastl)-.ajips 
fixed unwaveringly on mine, which, by a kind 
of fascination, became equally fixed and rigid, 
gazing upon the dreadful face, which alone 
without a body was visible at the window, un¬ 
less an indefinable black shadow, that seemed 
to float beyond it, might bo fancied into one. 
I can scarcely tell how long I so sat looking at 
it, but I remember something of a rushing 
sound, a feeling of relief, a falling exhausted 
back upon my pillow, and then I awoke in the 
morning ill and unrefreshed. 1 was ill at ease, 
and the first question I asked, on coming down 
stairs, was, whether any messenger had come 
to summon mo to Wentford. A messenger had 
come, they told me, but it was to say I need 
trouble myself'no further, as the man was al¬ 
ready beyond all aid, having died about the 
middle of the nigjft. I never felt so strangely 
in my life as when they told me this, and my 
brain almost reeled as the events of the previous 
day and night passed through my mind in rapid 
succession. That I had seen something super¬ 
natural in the darkness of the night, 1 had 
never doubled, but when the sun shone brightly 
into my room in the morning, through the same 
window, where I had seen so frightful and 
strange a sight by the spectral light of the 
moon, I began to believe more it was a dream, 
and endeavored to ridicule myself out of all un¬ 
comfortable feelings, which, nevertheless, 1 could 
not quite shake off. Haunted by what I con¬ 
sidered a painful dream, I lefi my room, and 
the first thing I heard was a confirmation of 
what I had been for the last hour endeavoring 
to reason and ridicule myself out of believing. 
It was some hours before I could recover my 
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ordinary tranquillity; and then it oame back, 
not slowly as you mi^ht have expected, u the 
impression gradually wore off, and time wrought 
his usual changes in mind as in body, but snd* 
denly—^by the discovery that our large white 
owl had escaped dusing the night, and had 
honoiipd my window with a visit before he be¬ 
came quite accustomed to his liberty.” 


[From the London Clitic.] 

SKETCHES OF LIFE. BYWl RADICAL. 

T was an error to call this work • the auto¬ 
biography of an individual. It is a picturing 
—^faithful, minute, and eloquent—of the hard¬ 
ships, the sufferings, and the miseries endured 
by a large mass of our fellow men. It is an 
earnest and honest exposure of the hollowness 
that infests English society—an insight to the 
weakness of the substratum. It shows what 
education should have done, and what corrup¬ 
tion really has done. Alton Locee is also a 
personification of the failings, as well as of the 
sufferings, that make up the sum of existence of 
a large class. 

The author has efiectnally carried out his 
design—wo will not say altogether with artistic 
consistency, or with book-making propriety. 
We know it is deemed a great offense against 
tasto* to make a novel iho medium of exposing 
social dangers, or political inequalities and 
wrongs. We know that those who stick up for 
“the model,” would have a fiction all fiction, 
or at least that the philosophy be very surbor- 
dinatc, and the social aim be hidden so com¬ 
pletely as not to be discernible excepting to the 
professional reader. But Alton Locke is an 
esmeption to all these objections. Spite of its 
delects, it is a perfect work—perfect, that it is 
invested with an air of the wildest romance, 
while it goes homo to the heart and the judg¬ 
ment 08 a faithful picture—perfect, that it is 
eloquent and natural, and consistent with itself. 
It is one of those books which defy classification. 
We have not scon its like. And to those readers 
who accept our eulogy in earnest, Alton Locke 
will ever remain a token of rich enjoyment, and 
a memento that 1850 did produce at least one 
ohoiishable book. 

The story of the biography will not impress 
so much or so favorably as the stylo. The 
hero is a widow's only child : his mother is a 
stern Calvinist. Her teachings, and the teach¬ 
ing of the vipers in religions form who come to 
administer consolation and to drink the old lady’s 
tea, are hateful to an intense degree to Alton. 
He is of a poetic temperament, and a great ad¬ 
mirer of nature. Opportunities of indulging 
his natural tastes are denied him. Born in a 
close London street, very rigidly watched and 
governed by his mother and the good men who 
come to visit her, his life is any thing but pleas¬ 
ant. But he subsequently becomes a tailor, 
reads largely, writes verses, turns Chartist, falls 

* Alton Locks, Tutor and Poet— An Autobiography. 
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in love, and is imprisoned for spouting Chartism. 
The upshot of his rough life is, tiiat he becomes 
a true Christian. ' 

Several characters are hh off with great per¬ 
fection. Such is the mother of Alton; and 
such is Sandte Mackaye, a friend to whom 
the boy occasionally ran for sympathy, and A 
borrow books. 

But we will now draw upon the pages of 
the work itself, merely repeating that it is a 
remarkable composition, and one which men in 
high places would do well to ponder. It is a 
growth from the defects of our time, and should 
be taken as a presage that change must come. 
The working-men of this country will be in¬ 
debted to Alton Lo'cke for the manner in which 
he pleads their cause; all men should be grati¬ 
fied that the warning voice, which he will in¬ 
evitably be deemed, is so moderate in tone and 
so philosophical in manner. 

Alton’s youth, we have said, was not happy. 
The following are his descriptions of his mother, 
and one of her associates: 

Alton’s mothek and the missionary. 

“ My mother moved by rule and method; by 
God’s law, as she considered, and that only 
She seldom smiled. Her word was absolute 
She never commanded twice, without punish¬ 
ing. And yet there were abysses of unspoken 
tenderness in her, as well as clear, sound, 
womanly sense and insight. But she thought 
herself as much bound to keep doj'n all tender¬ 
ness as if she had been some ascetic of the 
middle ages—so do extremes meet! It was 
‘carnal,’ she considered. She had as yet no 
right to have any ‘spiritual affection’ for us. 
We were still 'children of wrath and of the 
devil’—not.yet ‘convinced of sin,’ ‘converted, 
born again.’ She had no more spiritual bond 
with us, she thought, than she had with a 
heathen or a papist. She dared not even pray 
for our conversion, earnestly as she prayed on 
every other subject. For though the majority 
of her soot would have done so, her clear, 
logical sense would yield to no such tender in¬ 
consistency. Had it not been decided from all 
eternity? We were elect, or we were repro¬ 
bate. Could her prayers alter that? If He 
had chosen ns. He would call us in His own 

good time: and, if not,-. Only, again and 

again, as 1 afterward discovered from a journal 
of hers, she used to beseech God with agonized 
tears to set her mind at rest by revealing to her 
His will toward us. For that comfort she could 
at least rationally pray. But she received no 
answer. Poor, beloved mother I If thou oouldst 
not read the answer, written in every flower 
and every sunbeam, written in the very fact of 
our existence here at idl, what answer would 
have sufficed thee? And yet, with all this, 
she kept the strictest watch over our morality. 
Fear, of course, was the only motive she em¬ 
ployed; for how could our still carnal under¬ 
standings be affected with love to God ? And 
love to herself was too paltry and temporary te 
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be urged bj one \rho knew that her life was 
.uncertain, and who was always trying to go 
down to deepest eternal ground and reason of 
eyery thing, and take her stand upon that. So 
our god, or gods rather, till wo were twelve 
years old, were hell, the rod, the Ten Com- 
kiandments, and public opinion. Yet under 
them, not they, but something deeper far, both 
in her and us, preserved us pure. Call it 
naturtd character, conformation of the spirit— 
conformation of the brain, if yon liko, if you are 
a scientific man and a phrenologist. I never 
yet could dissect and map out my own bemg, 
or my neighbor’s, as you analysts do. 

“ My heart was in my month as I opened the 
door to them, and sunk back again to the very 
lowest depths of my inner man when my eyes 
(ell on the face and figure of the missionary—a 
squat, rod-faced, pig>eyed, low-browed man, 
with great soft lips that opened back to his very 
ears; sensuality, conceit, and cunning marked 
on every feature—an innate vulgarity, from 
which the artisan and the child recoil with an 
instinct as true, perhaps truer, than that of the 
oourtier, showing itself in eveij tone and mo¬ 
tion—I shrunk into a comer, so crest-fallen that 
T could not even exert myself to hand round the 
bread-and-butter, for which 1 got duly scolded 
afterward. Oh! that man!—how he bawled 
and contradicted, and laid down the law, and 
qiokc to my mother in a fondling, patronizing 
way, which made me, 1 knew not why, boil 
over with jealousy and indignation. How he 
filled his teaenp half full of the white sugar to 
buy which my mother had curtailed her yester¬ 
day’s dinner—^how he drained the few remain¬ 
ing drops of the three-penny worth of cream, 
with which Susan was stealing ofl* to keep it as 
an unexpected treat for my mother at breakfast 
next morning—^how he talked of the natives, 
not as St. Paul might of bis converts, but as a 
planter might of his slaves; overlaying all his 
unintentional confessions of his own greed and 
prosperity, with cant, flimsy enough for even a 
boy to see through, while his eyes were not 
blinded with the superstition that a man must 
be pious who sufficiently interlards his speech 
with a jumble of old English picked ont of our 
translation of the New Testament. Such was 
the man I saw. I don’t deny that all are not 
like him. I lelieve there are noble men of all 
denominations doing their best, according to their 
light, all over the world; but such was the one 
1 saw—and the men who are sent home to 
plead the missionary cause, whatever the men 
may be like who stay beUnd and tvork, are, 
from my small experience, too oflen such. It 
appears to me to be the rule that many of those 
who go abroad as missionaries, go simply be¬ 
cause they are men of such inferior powers and 
attitinments that if they staid in England they 
would Btuve.” 

altoh’s studt. 

** I slept in a little lean-to garret at the back 


of the house, some ten feet long by six wide. 
I could just stand upright against the inner wall, 
whilj the roof on the other side ran down to the 
floor. There was no fire-plaoe in it or any 
means of ventilation. No wonder I coughed all 
night accordingly, and woke about two every 
morning with choking throat and aching,head. 
My mother often said that the room was ‘too 
small for a Christian to sleep in, but where could 
she get a better?’ Such was my only study. 
I could not use it as such, however, at night 
without discovery; for my mother carefully 
looked in every evening, to see that my candle 
was ont. But when my kind cough woke me, 
I rose, and creeping like a mouse about the 
room—^for my mother and sister slept in the 
next chamber, and every sound was audible 
through the narrow partition—drew ray dar¬ 
ling books out from under a hoard in the floor 
one end of which I had gradually loosened at 
odd minutes, and with them a rushlight, earned 
by running on messages, or by taking bits of 
work home, and finishing them for my follows. 
No wonder that with this scanty rest, and this 
complicated exertion of hands, eyes, and brain, 
followed by the long dreary day’s work of the 
shop, my health began to fail; my eyes grew 
weaker and weaker; my cough became more 
acute; my appetite failed me daily. My mother 
noticed the change, and questioned me abnnt it, 
aflectionately enough. But I durst not, alas! 
tell the truth. It was not one offense, W the 
arrears of months of disobedience which I should 
have had to confesss; and so arose infinite false 
excuses, and petty prevarications, which embit¬ 
tered and clogged still more my already over¬ 
tasked spirit. Before starting forth to walk 
two miles to the shop at six o’clock in the 
morning, I sat some three or four hours shiver¬ 
ing on my bed, putting myself into cramped and 
painful postures, not daring even to cough, lest 
my mother should fancy me unwell, and come 
in to see me, poor dear soul!—my eyes aching 
over the page, my feet wrapped up in the l)cd- 
clothes to keep them from the miserable pain 
of the cold; longing, watching, dawn after 
dawn, for the kind summer mornings, when I 
should need no canidlclight. Look at the picture 
awhile, yo comfortable folks, who take down 
from your shelves what bonks you like best at 
the moment, and then lie back, amid prints and 
statuettes, to grow wise in an easy chair, with 
a blazing fire and a camphino lamp. The 
lower classes uneducated I Perhaps you would 
be so too, if learning cost you the privation 
which it costs some of them.” 

But Alton read largely, notwithstanding his 
privations. What of his time was not spent on 
the tailor’s board, was devoted to the writings 
of the great spirits of the age. On a holiday 
be visited the National Gallery, and learned to 
love and bless the painters. He studied nar¬ 
rowly Milton and Tennyson, and many other 
writers, and among them "that great prose 
poem, the single epic of modern days, Thomas 
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Carlyle’s French Revolution." Alton’s day¬ 
dreams were more numerous than we sjjiould 
imagine are those of the majority of men who 
are steeped in poverty as he was; and he has 
described them well. When he did learn to 
walk into the fields, herfruly enjoyed the liberty 
thus attained. 

THE FIRST SIF OF FREEDOU. 

*'It was a glorious morning at the end of 
May; and when I escaped from the pall of 
smoke which hung over the oi^, I found the 
sky a sheet of cloudless blue. How I watched 
for the ending of the rows of houses, which lined 
the road for miles—the great roots of London, 
running far out into the country, up which 
poured past me an endless stream of food, and 
merchandise, and human beings—^the sap of the 
huge metropolitan life-tree! How each turn 
of the road opened a fresh lino of terraces or 
villas, till hope deferred made the heart sick, 
and the country seemed—like the place where 
the rainbow touches the ground, or the El Do¬ 
rado of Raleigh’s Guiana settlers—always a 
little farther off! How, between gaps in the 
houses right and left, I caught tantalizing 
glimpses of green fields, shut from me by dull 
lines of high-spiked palings! How I peeped 
through gates and over fences at trim lawns and 
gardens, and longed to stay, and admire, and 
speculate on the names of the strange plants 
and gaudy flowers; and then hurried on, always 
expecting to find something still finer ahead— 
something really worth stopping to look at—^till 
the houses thickened again into a street, and I 
found myself, to my disappointment, in the midst 
of a town ! And then more villas and palings; 
aniLthen a village: when would they stop, those 
endless houses ? At last they did stop. Grad¬ 
ually the people whom I passed began to look 
more and more rural, and more toil-worn and 
ill-fed. The houses ended, cattle^ yards and 
farm buildings appeared; and right and left, 
fur away, spread the low rolling sheet of green 
meadows and corn-fields. Oh, ,the joy! The 
lawns with their high elms and firs, the green 
hedgerows, the delicate hue and scent of the 
fresh clover-fields, the steep clay banks where I 
stopped to pick nosegays of wild flowers, and 
became again a child—and then recollected my 
mother, and a walk with her on the river bank 
toward the Red House. I hurried on again, 
but could not bo unhappy, while my eyes ranged 
free, for the first time in my life, over the check¬ 
ered squares of cultivation, over glittering brooks, 
and hills quivering in the green haze, while above 
hung the skylarks, pouring out their souls in 
melody. And then, as the sun grew hot, and 
the larks dropped one by one into the growing 
corn, the new delight of the blessed silence! I 
listened to the stillness; for noise had been my 
native element; I had become in London quite 
unoonscions of the ceaseless roar of the human 
sea, casting up mire and dirt. And now, for 
the first time in my life, the crashing, confusing 
hubbub had flow^ away, and left my brain 


calm and free. How I felt at that moment a 
capability of clear, bright /neditation, which 
was as now to me, as I believe it would have 
been to most Londoners in my position. I can 
not help fancying that our unnatural atmosphere 
of excitement, physical as well as moral, is t<^ 
blame for very much of the working-men’s rest¬ 
lessness and fierceness. As it was, I felt that 
every step forward, every breath of fresh air, 
gave me new life. I had gone fifteen miles be¬ 
fore I recollected that, for the first time for 
many months, I had not coughed since 1 rose.” 

The following is the utterance in a more 
eloquent mode, of sope startling facts revealed 
by the London Correspondent of Ihe Morning 
Chronicle: 

THE TERRORS OF THE COHFETITIVS 8YSTEK. 

“ Well: one day our employer died. He had 
been one of the old sort of fashionable West-end 
tailors in the fast decreasing honorable trade; 
keeping a modest shop, hardly to be distinguish¬ 
ed from a dwelling-house, except by his name 
on the window blinds. He paid good prices for 
work, though not as good, of coarse, as he had 
given twenty years before, and prided himself 
upon Hhving all his work done at home. His 
work-rooms, as I have said, were no elysiums; 
but still, as good, alas! os those of three tailors 
out of four. He was proud, luxurious, foppish; 
but he was honest and kindly enough, and did 
many a generous thing by men wbo had been 
long in his employ. At all events, his journey¬ 
men could live on what he paid them. 

“ But his son, succeeding to the business, de¬ 
termined, like Rchoboam of old, to go ahead 
with the times. Fired with the great spirit of 
the nineteeirth century—at least with that one 
which is vulgarly considered its especial glory 
—^he resolved to make haste to bo rich. His 
father had made money very slowly of late; 
while dozens, who had begun business long after 
him, had now retired to luxurious ease and sub¬ 
urban villas. Why should he remain in the 
minority ? Why should ho not get rich as fast 
as he could ? Why should he stick to the old, 
slow-going, honorable trade ? Out of some 450 
West-end tailors, there were not one hundred 
left who were old-fashioned and stupid enough 
to go on keeping down their own profits by 
having all their work done at home and at first¬ 
hand. Ridiculous scruples! The government 
knew none such. Were not the array clothes, 
the post-oifice clothes, the policemen’s clothes, 
furnished by contractors and sweaters, who hired 
the work at low prices, and let it out again to 
journeymen at still lower ones? Why should 
ho pay his men two shillings where the govern¬ 
ment paid them one ? Were there not cheap 
houses even at the West-end, which had sqved 
several thousands a year merely by reducing 
their workmen’s wages ? And if the workmen 
chose to take lower wages, he was not bound 
actually to make them a present of more than 
they a^ed for. They would go to the cheapest 
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market for any thing they wanted, and eo most 
he. Besides, wo^es had really been quite ex¬ 
orbitant. Half his men threw each of them as 
much money awa^ in gin and beer yearly, as 
would pay two workmen at a cheap house. Why 
was he to bo robbing his family of comforts to 
^y for their extravagance? And charging his 
oustomers, too, unnecessarily high prices <—it 
was really robbing the public! 

“ Such, I suppose, were some of the argu¬ 
ments which led to an oilicial announcement, 
one Saturday night, that our young employer 
intended to enlarge his establishment, for the 
purpose of commencing business in the ‘show 
tradeand that, emulous of Messrs. Aaron, 
Levi, and the rest of that class, magnificent 
alterations were to take place in the premises, 
to make room for which our work-rooms wore 
to be demolished, and that for that reason—fur 
of course it was only for that reason—all work 
would in future be given out, to be made up at 

the men’s own homes. 

“ ‘ We were all bound to expect this. Every 
working tailor must come to this at last, on the 
present system; and we are only lucky in hav¬ 
ing been spared so long. You all know where 
this will end—^in the same misery as fifteen 
thousand out of twenty thousand of oar class 
are enduring now. We shall become the slaves, 
often the b^ily prisoners, of Jews, middlemen, 
and sweaters, who draw their livelihood out of 
our starvation. We shall have to face, as the 
rest have, qy^r decreasing prices of labor, ever 
increasing profits made out of that labor by the 
contractors who will employ us—arbitrary fines, 
inflicted at the caprice of hirelings—the compe- 
tion of women, and children, and starving Irish 
—our hours of work will increase one-third, our 
actual pay decrease to less than one-half; and 
in all this we shall have no hope, no chance of 
improvement in wages, but ever more penury, 
slavery, misery, as we are pressed on by those 
who are sucked by fifties—almost by hundreds 
—yearly, out of the honorable trade in which 
we were brought up, into the infernal system of 
contract work, which is devouring our trade and 
many others, body and soul. Our wives will 
be forced to sit up night and day to help us; 
our children must labor from the cradle without 
chance of going to school, hardly of breathing 
the fresh ai^of heaven; our boys, as they grow 
up, must turn beggars or paupers; our daugh¬ 
ters, as thousands do, must eke out their miser¬ 
able earnings by prostitution. And after all, a 
whole family will not gain what one of os had 

been doing, as yet, single-handed.’. 

“ ‘ Government—government ? You a tailor, 
and not know that government are the very au¬ 
thors of this system? Not to know that they 
first set the example, by getting the army and 
navT clothes made by contractors, and taking 
tbs* lowest tenders ? Not to know that the po¬ 
lice clothes, the postmen’s clothes, the convicts’ 
clothes, are all contracted for on the same in¬ 
fernal plan, by sweaters, and sweaters’ sweat¬ 
ers, and sweaters’ sweaters’ sweaters, till gov-1 


emment work is just the very last, lowest re¬ 
source to which a poor, staryed-out wretch be¬ 
take^ himself to keep body and soul together ? 
Why, the government prices, in almost every 
department, are half, and less than half, the 
very lowest living price. I tell you, the care¬ 
less iniquity of government altout these .things 
will come out some day. It will bo known, the 
whole abomination; and future generations will 
class it with the tyrannies of the Roman emper¬ 
ors and the Norman barons. Why, it’s a fact, 
that the colodbls of the regiments—noblemen, 
most of them—make their own vile profit out 
of us tailors—out of the pauperism of the men, 
the slavery of the children, the prostitution of 
the women. They get so much a uniform al¬ 
lowed them by government to clothe the men 
with; and then—then, they let out the jobs to 
the contractors at less than half what govern¬ 
ment give them, and pocket the difierence. And 
then you talk of appealing to government!’ ” 

Only Dickens or Thackeray could have 
rivaled the following sketch of a discussion on 

THE real, office OF POETRY. 

" ‘ What do you mean, Mr. Mackayo!’ asked 
I, with a doleful and disappointed visage. 

“ ‘ Mean—why, if God had meant ye to write 
about Pacifies, He’d ha put ye there—dnd be¬ 
cause He means ye to write aboot London 
town. He’s put ye there—and gien ye an unco 
sharp taste o’ the ways o’t; and I’ll gie ye 
anither. Come along wi’ me.’ 

“ And he seized me by the arm, and hardly 
giving me time to put on my hat, marched me 
out into the streets, and away through Clare 
Market to St. Giles’s. ^ 

“It was a foul, chilly, foggy Saturday night. 
From the botchers’ and greengrocers’ shojis the 
gas-lights flared and flickered, wild and ghastly, 
over haggard groups of slip-shod, dirty women, 
bargaining for scraps of stale meat, and frost¬ 
bitten vegetables, wrangling about short weight 
and bad quality. Fish-stalls and fruit-stalLs 
lined the edge of the greasy pavement, sending 
up odors as foul as the language of the sellers 
and buyers. Bleed and sewer-water crawled 
from under doors and out of spouts, and reeked 
down the gutters among oflal, animal and vege¬ 
table, in every stage of putrefaction. Foul va¬ 
pors rose from cow-sheds and slaughter-houses, 
and the doorways of undrained alleys, where the 
inhabitants carried the filth out on their shoes 
from the back yard into the court, and from the 
court up into the noain street; while above 
hanging like clifls over the streets—those nar¬ 
row, brawling torrents of filth, and poverty, and 
sin—the houses with their teeming load of life 
wore piled up into the dingy choking night. A 
ghastly, deafening, sickening sight it was. Go, 
scented Belgravian I and see what London is! and 
then go to the library which God has given thee 
—one often fears in vain—and see what science 
says this London might be! 

“ ‘ Ay,’ he mattered to himself, as be strode 
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along, “sing awa; get yourseP wP child wP 
pretty fancies and gran’ words, like the rest of 
the poets, and gang to hell for it.’ * 

“ ‘ To hell, Mr. Mackaye ?’ 

“ ‘ Ay, to a vorra real hell, Alton Locke, 
laddie—a worse ane tjian ony fiend’s’ kitchen, 
or suyterranean Smithfield that ye’ll hear o’ in 
the pulpits—the hell on earth o’ being a flunkey, 
and a humbug, and a useless peacock, wasting 
God’s gifts on your ain lusts and pleasures—and 
kenning it—and not being able to get oot o’ it, 
for the chains o’ vanity and self-iddulgence. I’ve 
warned ye. Now look there—’ 

“ He stopped suddenly before the entrance of 
a miserable alley: 

“ ‘ Look I there’s not a soul down that yard, 
hut’s either beggar, drunkard, thief, or warse. 
Write aboot that I Say how ye saw the mouth 
o' hell, and the twa pillars thereof at the entry 
—^the pawnbroker’s shop o’ one side and the gin 
palace at the other—twa monstrous deevils, 
eating up men and women, and bairns, body 
and soul. Look at the jaws o’ the monster-., 
how they open and open, and swallow in anither 
victim and anither. Write aboot that.’ 

“ ‘ What jaws, Mr. Mackaye!’ 

“ ‘ Thao faulding-doors o’ the gin shop, goose. 
Are na they a mair damnable man-devouring 
idol than ony red-hot statue o’ Moloch, or wick¬ 
er Gojmagog, W'hcrciii thao auld Britons burnt 
their prisoners ? Look at thae barefooted, bare¬ 
backed kiszics, with their arms roan' the men's 
necks, and their mouths full o' vitriol and bca-st- 
ly words! Look at that Irishwoman pouring 
the gin down the babbie’s throat! Look at 
that raff o’ a boy gaun out o’ the pawnshop, 
where he’s been pledging the handkerchief ho 
stole the morning, into the ginshop, to buy beer 
poSoned wi’ grains o’ paradise, and cucculus 
indicus, and saut, and a’ damnable, maddening, 
thirst-breeding, lust-breeding drugs ! Look at 
that girl that went in wi’ a shawl on her back 
and cam out wi’out anc 1 Drunkards frae the 
breast!—harlots frae the cradle!—damned be¬ 
fore they're born ! John Calvin had an inkling 
o’ the truth there, I’m a’most *driven to thinly 
wi’ his reprobation deevil’s doctrines!’ 

“ ‘ Well—^but—Mr. Mackaye, I know nothing 
about these poor creatures.’ 

“ ‘ Then ye ought. What do ye ken aboot 
the Pacific ? Which is moist to your business ? 
—^thac bare-backed hizzics that play the harlot o’ 
the other side o’ the warld, or these—these thou¬ 
sands o’ barebacked hizzies that play the harlot 
o’ your ain side—^made out o’ your ain flesh and 
blude? You a poet! True poetry, like true 
charity, my laddie, begins at hame. If yo’ll be a 
poet at a’, ye maun be a cockney poet; and 
while the cockneys be what they be, ye maun 
write, like Jeremiah of old, o’ lamentation and 
mourning and woe, for the sins o’ your people. 
Gin ye want to learn the spirit o’ a people’s 
poet, down wi’ your Bible and read thae auld 
Hebrew prophets ; gin yo w'od learn the style, 
rend your Burns frae morning till night; and 
gin ye’d learn the matter, just gang after your 


nose, and keep your eyes open, and ye’ll no 
miss it.’’ 

One other extract, and we will have done 
with this original but captivating and convincing 
volume. Altok speaks prophetically of 

• 

, THK nARSERS THAT ARK LOOMTRO. 

“Ay, respectable gentlemen and ladies, I will 
confess all to you—^you shall have, if you enjoy 
it, a fresh opportunity for indulging that supreme 
pleasure which the press daily afiurds you of 
insulting the classes whose powers most of you 
know as little as you do their suflerings. Yes j 
the Chartist poet is vain, conceited, ambitious, 
uneducated, shallot^, inexperienced, envious, 
ferocious, scurrilous, seditious, traitorous.—Is 
your charitable vocabulary exhausted ? Then 
ask yourselves, how often have you yourself, 
honestly resisted and conquered the temptation 
to any one of these sins, when it has come across 
you just once in a way, and not as they came 
to mo, as they come to thousands of the work¬ 
ing-men, daily and hourly, ‘till their torments 
do, by length of time, become their elements ?’ 
What, are wo covetous, too ? Yes ? And if those 
who have, like you, still oovet more what won¬ 
der if ihoso who have nothing, covet something ? 
Profligate too? Well, though that imputation as 
a generality is utterly calumnious, though your 
amount of respectable animal enjoyment per 
annum is a hundred times as great as that of 
the most self-indulgent artisan, yqt, if you hod 
ever felt what it is to want, not only every lux¬ 
ury of the senses, but even bread to eat, you 
would think more mercifully of the man who 
makes up by rare excesses, and those only of 
the limited kinds possible to him, for long inter¬ 
vals of dull, privation, and says in his madness, 
‘ Lot us eat and drink, for to-morrow wo die 1’ 
We have our sins, and you have yours. Ours 
may bo the more gross and barbaric, but yours 
are none the less damnable; perhaps all the 
more so, fur being the sleek, subtle, re.spcctable, 
religious sins they are. You are frantic enough 
if our part of the press calls you hard names, 
but you can not see that your part of the press 
repays it back to us with interest. We see 
those insults, and feel them bitterly enough; and 
do not forget them, alas! soon enough, while 
they pass unheeded by your delicate eyes as 
trivial truisms. Horrible, unprincipled, villain¬ 
ous, seditious, frantic, blasphemous, arc epithets 
of course when applied to—to how large a por¬ 
tion of the English people, you will some day 
discover to your astonishment. When will that 
day come, and how? In thunder, and storm, 
and garments rolled in blood ? Or like the dew 
on the mown grass, and the clear shining of the 
sunlight after April rain ? 


BURKE AND THE PAINTER BARRY. 

B urke delighted in lending a helping hand 
to genius struggling against adversity; and 
many who were wasting their powers in obsenr- 
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itj vere led by his assistance to the paths of 
eminence. Barry, the painter, was among those 
to whom he had shown great iindness; he found 
pleasure in the society of that eccentric being. 
A long time had passed without his having seen 
^him, when one day they met accidentally in 
the street. The greeting was cordial, and 
Barry invited his friend to dine with him the 
next day. Burke arrived at the appointed hour, 
and the door was opened by Dame Ursula, as 
she was called. She at first denied her master, 
but when Burke mentioned his name, Barry, who 
bad overheard it, came running down stairs. He 
was in his usual attire; his thin gray hair was all 
disheveled; an old and soiled green shade and 
a pair of mounted spectacles assisted his sight; 
the color of his linen was rather equivocal, 
but was evidently not fresh from the bleach* 
green; his outward garment was a kind of care¬ 
less roquelaire. He gave Burke a most hearty 
welcome, and led him into the apartment which 
served him for kitchen, parlor, studio, and gal¬ 
lery ; it was, however, so filled with smoko that 
its contents remained a profound mystery, and 
Burke was almost blinded and nearly sufibcated. 
Barry expressed the utmost surprise, and ap¬ 
peared utterly at a loss to account for the state 
of the atmosphere. Burke, however, Without 
endeavoring to explain the mystery on philo¬ 
sophical principles, at once brought the whole 
blame of the annoyance homo to Barry—as it 
came out that he had removed the stove from 
its wonted situation by the chimney-piece, and 
drawn it into the very middle of the room. He 
had mounted it on an old dripping-pan, to de¬ 
fend the carpet from the burning ashes; he had 
in vain called in the assistance of the bellows, 
no blaze would come—^but volumes of smoko 
were puffed out ever and anon, a^ if to show 
that the fire could do something if it pleased. 
Burke persuaded Barry to reinstate the stove in 
its own locality, and helped him to replace it; 
this done and the windows opened, they got rid 
of the smoke, and the fire soon looked out 
cheerfully enough on them, as if nothing had 
happened. Barry invited Burke to the upper 
rooms to look at bis pictures. As ho went on 
from one to the other, he applied the sponge 
and water with which he was supplied, to wash 
away the dust which obscured them. Burke 
was de1ight%d with them, and with Barry’s his¬ 
tory of each, and bis dissertation as he pointed 
out its particular beauties. He then brought 
him to look at his bedroom; its walls were hung 
with nnframed pictures, which had also to bo 
freed from the thick covering of dust before they 
could be admired; these, like the others, were 
noble specimens of art. In a recess near the 
fire-place the rough stump-bedstead stood, with 
its Mttrlet of coarse rug. 

''That is ray bed,” said the artist; “ you see 
.1 use no curtains; they are most unwholesome, 
and I breathe as freely and sleep as soundly as 
if I lay upoh down and snored under velvet 
L<Mt Aere,” said he, as he pointed to a broad 
shelf high above the bed, “ that I consider my 


thef-d^auvre ; I think I have been more than a 
match for them; I have outdone them at last.” 

Mr. Burke asked of whom it was he spoke. 

“ The rats,” replied he, “ the nefarious rats, 
who robbed me of every thing in the larder. 
But now all is safe; B keep my food beyond 
their reach- I may now defy ail the rats* in the 
parish.” 

Barry had no clock, so depended on the 
cravings of his stomach to regulate his meals. 
By this unerring guide, which might have 
shamed the most correct regulator in a W'atch- 
maker’s shop, he perceived that it was time for 
dinner; but forgot that he bad invited Burke to 
partake of it, till reminded by a hint. 

“ I declare, my dear friend, I had totally for¬ 
gotten, I beg your pardon—^it quite escaped 
my memory; but if you’ll just sit down here 
and blow the fire, I’ll get a nice beef-steak in a 
minute.” 

Burke applied all his energies to the bellows, 
and had a nice clear fire when Barry returned 
with the steak rolled up in cabbage-leaves, 
which he drew from his pocket; from the same 
receptacle be protuoed a parcel of potatoes; a 
bottle of port was under each arm, and each 
hand held a fresh French-roll. A gridiron was 
placed on the fire, and Burke was deputed to 
act as cook while Barry performed the part of 
butler. While he laid the cloth the old woman 
boiled the potatoes, and at five o’clock, all being 
duly prepared, the friends sat down to their 
repast. Burke’s first essay in cookery was 
miraculously successful, for the steak was done 
to admiration, and of course greatly relished by 
the cook. As soon as dinner was dispatched 
the friends chatted away over their two bot¬ 
tles of port till nuio o’clock. Burke was o’itcn 
beard to say that this was one of the most 
amusing and delightful days he had ever spent. 

[From Instructor.] 

THE IRON RING. 

A TALE OP GERMAN ROBBERS AND 
GERMAN STUDENTS. 

AM inclined to side with our friend,” 
said the venerable pastor, “and I wmuJd 
rather not see you so skeptical, Justus. I haim 
known, in my own experience, several remark¬ 
able instances of presentiments; indeed, on one 
occasion. I and those who were with me, all 
save one, greatly profited by the strange pro¬ 
phetic apprehension of one of our party. Would 
we had listened to him sooner I But it was not 
so to be.” 

“ Come, tell us the story, dear grandfather,” 
said Justus; “ it will doubtless edify our guest; 
and, as for me, I do not object to be mystified, 
now and then.” 

“ Justus, Justus, lay aside that scoffing mask. 
You put it on, r know, to look like another 
Mcphistophcles, but you don’t succeed.” 

“Don’t I?” returned Justus, with a smile. 
“ Well, grandfather, that ought to be a comfort 
to you.” 
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“ No, you don’t, so you may as well give up 
trying. Bat comp, if you would really like to 
hear the story” (the fact was, that the good 
man was anxious to tell it, and feared to lose 
the opportunity), “I shall be happy to please 
you. 1 think, howevei, we shall bo better out 
of doc^s. Let us go and take our wine under 
the great plane-tree. You had as well bring 
your chair with you, my young friend” (this 
was addressed to me), “ for the bench is some¬ 
what hard. And Trinchen, my girl, put glasses 
on a tray, and some bottles of wine in a pail, 
and bring them out to us under the great plane- 
tree. And you, Justus, my boy, be kind enough 
to transport thither this big chair of mine, like 
a dutiful grandson and a stout, as you are.” 

We were soon established in the pleasant 
shade. The pastor took an easy posture in his 
chair, when, after many efforts, Justus had 
coaxed it into touching the ground with all its 
four legs at once; I straddled across the seat of 
mine, and, placing my arms on the back, re¬ 
posed the howl of my long pipe on the ground; 
and Justus, with bis cigar in his mouth—the 
twentieth, or thereby, that d^—threw himself 
down on the turf at a convenient distance from 
the winc-pail, prepared to replenish our glasses, 
as need might bo. Noble glasses they were, tall 
and gt eeii, with stalks to be grasped, not lingered. 

“It IS now nearly sixty years ago,” began 
the pastor, when our arrangements were com¬ 
plete, “a long time—a long time, indeed, to 
bear the staff of one’s pilgrimage. I was then 
in my third year at the university, and was 
something like what you are now, Justus—a 
merry, idle, and thoughtless student, but not a 
very bad boy either.” 

Thank you, grandfather,” said Justus; 
“however, that accounts for your being the 
man you are at your years.” 

“ No, it does not,” said the old man, smiling; 
“but let mo tell my story, my boy, without 
interrupting me — at least, unless you have 
something better to say than that. As 1 was 
saying, I was in my third year, .and, of course, 
I had many acquaintances. I had, however, only 
two friends. One was a countryman of yours, 
young gentleman, and his name was Macdon¬ 
ald. The name of the other was Laurenberg.” 

“ Why, that was my grandmother’s name!” 
said Justus. 

“ Laurenberg was your grandmother’s broth¬ 
er,” continued the pastor, “ and the event I am 
abeut to relate to you was the means of my 
becoming acquainted with her. But has any 
one ever told you his fate, Justus?” 

“No,” said Justus, “I never before even 
beard of him.” 

“ That is not wonderful, my boy; for, since 
his sister was token from me, there has been no 
one but me to remember my poor Laurenberg. 
But, as I was saying, these two were ipy only 
friends. That summer, when the vacation 
came, wo three resolved to make a pedestrian 
tour together. (Eill our glasses, Justus.) So, 
after some discussion, we decided on visiting 


the great Thuringian Forest, and one fine morn¬ 
ing off we set. Just as v^o got beyond the 
town, Macdonald said, ‘ My dear brothers, let 
us return; thi^ expedition* will bring us no 
good.’ ‘ You would almost make one think you 
were a prophet,’ said Laurenberg, with moc^ 
gravity. ‘And what if I be?’ cried the other, 
quickly. ‘Why, then, don’t be a prophet of 
evil—that is to say, unless you can not help it. 
Come, my dear follow.’ ‘ I tell you,’ ‘inter¬ 
rupted Macdonald, ‘ that, if we go on, one of us 
will never see Gottingen again—and Lauren- 
berg, my beloved Laurenberg, it is you who 
will be that one. You will never return, unless 
you return now. 1 |ell you this, for I know it.’ 
‘ Oh, nonsense,’ said the other; ‘ pray, how do 
you know it ?’ It seemed to me that Macdon¬ 
ald slightly shuddered at the question, but he 
went on as if not heeding it: ‘He of us three 
who first left the house, is destined never to 
enter it agmn, and that was the reason why I 
tried to get out before you. You, Laurenberg, 
in your folly, ran post me, and it is thus on you 
that the lot has fallen. Laugh if you will; if 
you had let me go before you, I would have 
said nothing; but as it is, 1 say, laugh if you 
will, and call me a dreamer, or what you please, 
only return, my friends, return. Let us go 
back.’ ‘ Let us go on. Forward!’ cried Lau¬ 
renberg ; ‘ I do not laugh at you, my brother, 
but I think you arc scarcely reasonable; for 
either you have truly foreseen what is to hap¬ 
pen, or you have not. If you haw, then what 
is to happen will happen, and w'e can not avoid 
it; if you have not, why, then it will not hap¬ 
pen, and tliat is all. Either you foresee truly 
my destiny—’ He was going on, but Macdon¬ 
ald interrupted him: ' It is with such reasoning 
that men lose themselves in this world—and in 
the next,’ he added, after a pause. ‘ Oho! 
dear schoolfux,’ returned the other, ‘we have 
not undertaken our march to chop logic and 
wind metaphysics, but, on the contrary, to bo 
merry and enjoy ourselves. So,’ and he sung, 

‘ There wander'd three Burachen along by the Rhino; 

At the door of a wine-house, they knocked and went in. 
Landlady, have yon got good beer and wine t* 

‘ Laurenberg, your gayety is oppressive,’ inter¬ 
rupted Macdonald; ‘ why sing that song ? You 
know there is death in it.’ ‘ It is true,’ replied 
Laurenberg, somewhat gravely, ‘ the poor little 
daughter of the landlady lies in her coiBn. 
Another stave, then, if you like it bettor, 

‘ Up, brothers I up I enjoy your U& I' 
and so on he wont with that stupid song.” 

“ Stupid 1” cried Justus, rising suddenly on 
his elbow; “stupid, did you say, grandfather?” 

“ Well, my boy, I think it stupid now, though 
at your ago, perhaps, I thought differently. 
But there,” continued the pastor, “ I was sure 
of it; I never can keep both my pipe and my 
story going at the same time. Give me a 
light, Justus. Thank yon. Those mhtohes ore 
a great invention. In our time, it was all flint, 
and steel, and trouble. Now, fill our glasses^ 
and then I shall go on again.” 
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Jastds obeyed, and his worthy relatire thus 
proceeded: > 

“Notwithstanding all his singing, Lanren- 
berg was evidently more impress^ by onr com¬ 
panion’s words than be was willing to own; and, 
es for me, I was much struck with them, for 
your countryman, young stranger, was no com¬ 
mon man. But all that soon wore off. Even 
Macdonald seemed to forget his own forebod¬ 
ings. We marched on right cheerfully. That 
night we stopped at Heiligenstadt, very tired, 
for it was a long way for lads so little used to 
walking as we were.” 

“Did you put up at the Post, grandfather?" 
asked Justus. “It is a oapital inn, and the 
landlady is both pretty and civil. I staid there 
when I went from Cassel to Halle." 

“ I don’t remember where we put up," re¬ 
plied the pastor, “ but it is scarcely likely we 
put up at the Post. In those days, students 
preferred more modest hostelries. Don’t inter¬ 
rupt me. The next night we slept at Dingel- 
stadt; and I remember that at supper Lauren- 
bcrg knocked over the salt-cellar, and that 
Macdonald said, ‘ Sec, I told you! eveiy thing 
shows it!’ Next night we were at Miilhausen, 
making short journeys, you see; for, after all, 
onr object was to enjoy, not to tiro ourselves. 
Miilhansen is a very prettily situated town, and, 
though I have never been there since, I remem¬ 
ber it quite well. The next afternoon we got 
to a place whose name I forget at this moment. 
Stay—I think' it was Langcnsalza; yes, it was 
Lnngcnsalza; and the following day we arrived 
in Gotha, and lodged at the sign of the Giant, 
in the market-place. Gotha is the chief town 
in the duchy, and—’’ 

Here the worthy pastor diverged into a de¬ 
scription of Gotha and its environs. This, how¬ 
ever, I lost, for, the interest of the story ceasing, 
I went off into a sort of reverie, from which I 
was awakened only by the abrupt cessation of 
the tale, and the words, “ Justus, my boy, you 
are not asleep, are you? Give mo a cigar; 
my pipe is out again." 

Justus complied, and the old man, leaning bis 
long pipe, with the rich bowl, against the great 
plane-tree, received “fire" from his grandson, 
lit the Cuba, and, after admonishing the youth 
to fill our gl^ses, thus went on: 

“ Our new friends were students from Jena. 
They were each of a different country. One 
was a Frenchman ; one a Pole; the third alone 
was a German. They were making a sort of 
pilgrimage to the di^rent places remarkable 
for events in the life of Luther—had been at 
Erfurt, to see his cell in the orphan-house there, 
and were now going to Eisenach and the Castle 
of Wartburg, to visit the Patmos of ‘Junker 
George.’ However, on hearing that we pro- 
posejH, marching through the Thuringian Forest, 
thepliave uj> their original plan, and agreed to 
jolB' us, which pleased us much, for all three 
were fine f^ljows. That night we got to 
Ohrdmff, and ihe next day we set off for Suhl. 

JJut we were not destined ever to reach that 


town. About noon, Lanrenberg said, ‘Come, 
brotljers, do you not find this road tiresome? 
This is the way every body goes. Suppose we 
strike off the road, and take this footpath through 
the wood. Is it not a pleasure to explore an 
unknown country, and go on without knowing 
where you ^11 come to? For my phrt, I 
would not have come so far only to follow a 
beaten track, where you meet carts and car¬ 
riages, and men and women, at every step. If 
all we wanted (Was to walk along a road, why, 
there are better roads near Gottingen. Into 
the wood, say I! Why, who knows but there 
may be an adventure before us ? Follow mo I’ 
Macdonald would have remonstrated, but our 
new friends, and I also, I am sorry to say, felt 
much as Lanrenberg did, so we took the foot¬ 
path, and plunged into the forest. We soon 
thought ourselves repaid. The solitude seemed 
to deepen as we proceeded. Excepting the 
almost imperceptible footpath, every thing be¬ 
spoke the purest state of nature. The enor¬ 
mous pines that towered over our hcmls seemed 
the growth of ages. Great red deer stared at 
ns from a distance through the glades, as if 
they had never before seen such animals as wo, 
and then bounded away in herds. High up wo 
saw many bustards—’’ 

Here my excellent host launched in a c>irrent 
of descriptive landscape, which, though doubt¬ 
less very fine, was almost entirely lost to me, 
for my thoughts again wandered. From time 
to time, the words “valleys,” “mountains,” 
“crags,” .“streamlets,” “gloom,” “rocks,” 
“ Salvator Rosa,” “ legends,” “ wood-nymphs," 
and the like, fell on my car, but failed to recall 
my attention. And this must have lasted no 
little time, for I was at length aroused byShis 
asking for another cigar, the first being done. 

“ The glen gradually opened out into a plain,” 
resumed the pastor, “ and our progress became 
easier. We, however, had no idea where w'e 
were, or which way to tnm in order to find a 
resting-place for the night; we were corapletoly 
lost, in short. Nevertheless, we pressed on as 
fast as our tired limbs would admit of, and after 
half an hour’s march across the wooded level, 
we were rewarded*by coming on a sort of road. 
It was, indeed, nothing more than the tracks of 
hoofs upon the turf, but we wore in ecstasies at 
its appearance. After some deliberation as to 
whether wo should lake to the right or to the 
loft along it, we resolved on following it to the 
right. Half an hour more, and we saw before 
ns a house among the trees. It was a cheerful 
sight to us, and wo gave a shout of joy. ‘ I 
trust they will give us hospitality,’ said Richter, 
the German from Jena. ‘If not,’ exclaimed 
his French friend, ‘it is my opinion that we 
will take it.’ ‘What! turn robbers?’ said 
the Pole, laughing. ‘It is a likely looking 
place for robbers,’ remarked Macdonald, look¬ 
ing rather uneasily round him. We soon 
reached the house. It was a long building, 
with low walls, but a very high thatched roof. 
At one end was a kind of round tower, which 
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seemed muah older than the rest of the struc- 
tore. It might at one time have been i^uoh 
higher than it then was, bat in its actual state it 
scarcely overtopped the gable built against it. 
Fill our glosses, Justus, if you please." 

“Ready, grandfather^" said Justus. “But, 
beforeiyou go on, toll us something of the per¬ 
sonal appearance of Laurenberg and Macdonald. 
As for the Jena boys, I don’t care about them." 

“Laurenberg, Justus, was a tall and very 
handsome lad. His golden hair curled over his 
shoulders, for he wore it very long, and his blue 
eyes were like his sister’s. Macdonald, again, 
was rather under the middle height; his feat¬ 
ures were dark, and his expression composed, 
or perhaps, I should rather say, melancholy. 
Laurenberg was always gay, vivacious, and 
oven restless; Macdonald, on the contrary, was 
usually listless, almost indolent. But, as you 
will see, when the time of need came, he was a 
man of iron. But whore was I? Yes, I re¬ 
member. Well, we came up to the door, etnd 
knocked at it. It was opened, alter a short 
delay, by a young girl. The evening shadows 
were closing in, but, oven by the imperfect light 
we had, wo could see she was very beautiful.” 

“ Ha! grandfather, come, that is very inter¬ 
esting 1" cried Justus. 

“Dqp’t interrupt me, my boy. We could 
sec she was very beautiful. We asked if wo 
could be accommodated for the night, and she 
answered very readily that wo could, but that 
wo should have to sleep all in one room, and that 
we must be content with a pojir supper. ‘You 
will give us the host you have, at all events,’ 
said Richter; ‘wo arc well able to pay for it;’ 
and ho jingled his raoncy-pouch. ‘ Oh, that I 
do i^t doubt!’ said she, her eyes glistening at 
the sound; ‘ but my old grandmother and I 
live alone here, so wo have not much to offer.’ 
‘You two live alone in this large house?’ said 
Macdonald, rather harshly. The girl turned 
her eyes on him for the first time—Richter had 
been our spokesman—and she seemed some¬ 
what confused at the scrutinizing glance she 
mot. ‘ Yes,’ said she, at last; ‘ my father, and 
his father before him, were foresters here—we 
were not always so poor-*-and since their 
death, wo have been allowed still to occupy the 
place.’' ‘I bog your pardon,’ said Macdonald, 
in a soffer tone. ‘ But why,’ resumed he, in a 
sharp, quick way—‘ why must wo all sleep in 
one room?’ The girl gave him a keen, in¬ 
quiring look, as if to ask what he meant by his 
questions, aud then answered, firmly, ‘Because, 
sir, besides our own room, we have only one 
other furnished. But had you not bettor walk 
in? You seem tired, gentlemen; have you 
come for ?’ ‘ To bo sure wo have, my pretty 

girl,’ said the Frenchman; ‘and the fact is, 
we have lost our way. But why do we stand 
talking hero? Let us go in, my lads.’ ‘Stay 
a moment, my friends,’ interposed Macdonald. 
‘Wo should perhaps bo burdensome to you,’ 
said ho, addressing the girl: ‘how far is it 
to the nearest inn?’ ‘About two boars’ good 


walking,’ replied she. ‘And which is the 
way?’ he asked. ‘This bri^Jo-road,’ said she, 

‘ will hiring you in an hour to a country-road. 
By turning to your left, you will then reach 
Amstadt in another.’ ‘Good,’ said Macdonald; 

‘ many thanks. It is my advice, my friends,^ 
that we push on to Arnstadt.’ ‘ What 1’ cried 
the Pole, ‘two hours more walking! If 
wo were on horseback it would be different; 
but on foot, I will not go another yard •/ and, 
as he spoke, he entered the bouse. ‘ I beg you 
a thousand pardons, mademoiselle, for keeping 
you here so long, and a heavy dew falling, too. 
Come, let us in at once,’ said the Frenchman, 
and ho followed the J?ole. ‘ It would certainly 
be far more comfortable to have good beds at 
Arnstadt," said Richter, ‘instead of sleeping 
six in a room; but I am too tired;’ and he, too, 
went in. Macdonald cast an imploring look 
at Laurenberg, who seemed irresolute. But at 
the same moment the girl, who had already 
made a step to follow our Jena companions into 
the house, turned slowly round, and, throwing 
a bewitching glance at my poor friend, said, in 
a voice full of persuasion, ‘ And you, fair young 
sir?’ At that moment, the moon, which had 
risen, passed from behind a cloud, and, throw¬ 
ing he? light on the maiden’s features, gave 
them an almost unearthly beauty. As for Mac¬ 
donald, he remained in the shade; but his ex¬ 
pressive eye flashed a look of stern warning 
such as I had never seen it assume before. I 
shall never forget that scene.. Lanvenborg was 
between his good and his evil angel. But so it 
is ever. ,Poor humanity is constantly called on 
to make the choice; and, olivs! how much 
oftenor is the evil preferred than the good I In 
this world—’’ 

But here Justus, who seemed greatly to dread 
his grandfather’s homilies, and to have an in¬ 
stinctive presentiment of their approach, rose 
on his knees to fill our glasses. This done, be 
exclaimed, “That's a bad cigar, grandfather. 
It does not burn even, and, besides, the ash is 
quite black: throw it away, and take another.” 

The interruption was successful. “Thank 
you, my boy,” said the pastor. “ Don’t, how¬ 
ever, break in so often on my story. Where 
was I?” 

“ Laurenberg was just about to go into the 
house with the beautiful maiden—at least, I 
suppose so," said Justus. 

“ Yes," resumed the old man. “ After a 
moment’s hesitation, he took her hand, which 
she yielded easily, and they entered together. 
‘Come,’ said Macdonald to mo, with a sigh, 
‘ since it must bo so, wo must go with them.’ 
He took my arm, and continued, ‘We enter 
here according to our degrees of wisdom and 
folly—^the Pole first, you and I lost; but who 
is to pay for their blindness?’ Give me a 
light, Justus. Is that the same wine? It seems 
to me a little hard." 

“It is the same wine,” said Ja$^.- “Per¬ 
haps you find it hard, hecaose it is'cooler than 
the first." 
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“ It may be so. Well, we went in, entering 
by a passage into a kind of hall. Here we 
heard the Frenchman’s voice: ‘ Come along, 
my beauty, and sh6w ns your wonderful and 
enchanted chamber, where we are to sleep; for 
I suppose it is there we are to sup, too. I have 
fleen trying all the doors, and not one of them 
will open.’ 'This way, gentlemen,’ said the 
girl, disengaging herso^ from Laurenberg, and 
opening one of several doors which entered off 
the place we were in. ‘That is your grand* 
mother, 1 suppose ?’ said Maodondd, pointing 
to a figure bending over a small fire, which was 
expiring on the hearth. ‘Good evening, my 
good woman; you seem to feel chilly;’ and, as 
he addressed these latter words to ^e crouch¬ 
ing creature, he made a step as if he would ap¬ 
proach ; but the girl, quickly grasping his arm, 
whispered in his ear, ‘Do not disturb her. 
Since my father’s death, she scarcely over 
speaks to any one but me. She is very old 
and feeble. Pray, leave her alone.’ Macdonald 
throw another of his penetrating glances at the 
girl, but said nothing, and he and I followed 
her along a passage, some twenty paces in 
length, and very narrow. At the end of it was 
another door, and this opened into the chamber 
we were to occupy. It was a round room, and 
we immediately guessed that it formed the un¬ 
der story of the tower we had remarked. The 
girl brought a lamp, and we found that the 
furniture consisted of a table and some stools, 
a large press, a heap of mattresses and bedding, 
a few mats of plaited straw, and a pile of fire¬ 
wood. The most carious thing about the place, 
however, was a strong pole, or rather mast, 
which stood in the very centre, and seemed to 
pass through the roof of the room. This roof, 
which was at a considerable distan<>e from the 
floor, was formed—a thing I had never seen 
before—of furze-bushes, supported upon slender 
branches of pine, and appeared so rickety as to 
threaten every moment to come down about our 
heads. On questioning the girl, 1 was told 
that the mast supported the outer roof, which 
was possible enough. ‘In the first place,’ 
said Richter to the damsel, when we had seat¬ 
ed ourselves, and she seemed to wait for our 
orders, ‘is this an inn, or is it not?’ ‘You 
may see, gentlemen,’ replied she, 'by the 
scantiness oAthe accommodation, that it is not 
exactly an inn. Nevertheless, you can make 
yourselves at home, as if it was, and welcome.’ 
‘ Good. Then, in the second place, have you 
any wine?’ ‘Plenty. We sell a good deal 
to the foresters, who pa-ss here often, and so 
have always a supply.’ ‘Where is it,’ asked 
Macdonald. ‘Below, in the cellar.* ‘Very 
w«ll,’ returned he. ‘1 and two more of us 
will go down and help yog to bring up a dozen 
t^es or so, if you show us the way.’ 
‘uertainly,’ said she. While Macdonald and 
two of the others were absent with her, 1 con¬ 
trived to l^ht-a fire, and the Frenchman, on 
exploring the press, having found that it con¬ 
tained plates, knives, and forks, he and the Pole 


laid the table; so that when the others, laden 
with bottles, re-appeared, the. place had some- 
what*of a more cheerful look. ‘They have 
not had time to drug our wine, at least,’ whis¬ 
pered Macdonald to me. ‘Pooh, my friend,’ 
returned I, ‘you are fae too suspicious. You 
will smile to-morrow at having had such ideas.’ 
‘We shall see,’ said he. Presently, the girl 
brought in some bacon, some eggs, and a piece 
of venison. These we cooked ourselves, stay¬ 
ing our appetite, in the mean time, with broad 
and wine. Tli'en we made a hearty supper, 
and became very merry. Richter and the Polo 
plied the bottle .vigorously, while Laurenberg 
and the Frenchman vied with ea^ other in 
somewhat equivocal gallantries to the damsel. 
As for Macdonald, he wore an expression of 
mingled resignation, vigilance, and resolution, 
which made me uncomfortable, I knew not 
why—” 

“ Come, grandfather, don’t keep us so long 
in suspense. Tell us at once if Macdonald's 
suspicions were well-founded,” exclaimed Jus¬ 
tus. “ Had you fallen into a den of thieves, or 
were you among,honest people? Were you 
all robbed and murdered before morning, or 
w’ere you not?” 

‘‘ Justus, my boy. you must lot me tell my 
stoiy my own way,” said the old pastorand 
pray don’t interrupt me again. Where was I ?” 

“ At supper grandfather.” 

“True. When we had supped, smoked a 
few pipes, and finished our wine, we began to 
make our beds. As wc were so occupied, the 
girl came in and offered to help us. Wc readily 
consented, for we were tired enough. In a very 
short time, she bad made six beds on the floor. 
‘ Why do you lay them all with the head to ^he 
middle of the room ?’ asked Macdonald, observ¬ 
ing that all the pillows were ranged rciund the 
mast in a circle, and as near it as possible.— 
‘ That is the way I always do,’ said she, with a 
careless air. But she did not succeed in con¬ 
cealing a certain strange expression which her 
features assume4 ^ moment, and which both 
Macdonald and I remarked, without understand¬ 
ing it. We well understood afterward what it 
meant. As she was retiring, the Frenchman 
and Laurenberg assailed her with some rather 
too free jokes. She turned,' and cast on them a 
look of ineffable indignation and scorn; then, 
without a word, she passed out at the door, and 
closed it behind her. We all admired her for 
her modesty and virtue. Fill our glasses, Justus. 
But appearances arc deceitful; this world is 
but a vain show; all is not gold that glitters; 
and—” 

But, a second time, Justus cut short the 
homily. He dextrously spilt some of the wine, 
as he performed his Ganymedian office, and so 
drew down on himself a mild sarcasm for his 
awkwardness. 

Forgetting the sermon he had begun, the old 
man therefore thus went on: “All, except Mac¬ 
donald, were soon in bed. We had, however, 
only half undressed. As for Macdonald, ho drew 
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a stool toward the fire, and, seating himself, 
bnriod his face in his hands, as if in thought. I 
olmost immediately fell asleep, and mitft have 
slept for some time, fur when I awoke the fire 
was out. But I did not awaken of myself; it 
was Macdonald who aroused me. He did the 
same to the others.* He had thrown himself 
on his bed, and spoke in a whisper, which, how¬ 
ever, as our heads were close together, was 
audible to all. ' Brothers,’ said he, ‘ listen; 
but for your lives make no noise, and, above 
all, do not speak. From the^rst moment we 
arrived at this house, I feared that all was not 
right; now I am sure of it. It seemed odd 
to mo that two solitary women should inhabit 
so large a house; that the girl should have 
been so ready, or rather so anxious to re¬ 
ceive us; that she should have shown no fear 
of six young men, all strangers to her; and 1 
said to mysell^ ‘ She and her grandmother do not 
live here alone; she depends upon aid, if aid be 
necessary, and that aid is not far ofif.’ Again, 
I am used to read the character in the coun¬ 
tenance, and, despite her beauty, if ever treach¬ 
ery was marked on the human face, it is on 
ber.s. Then why make us all sleep in one 
room ? If the others are empty, our beds 
would be as well on the floor in them as in 
this one. However, all that was mere sus¬ 
picion. But there is more. You saw me ex¬ 
amine the windows during supper. I could 
then open the outside shutters : they have since 
been fastened; and, what is more, the door is 
locked or ban'cd on us, and will not yield. But, 
what is must important, my car, which is very 
quick, caught the sound of steps in the passage 
—heavy steps, though taken on tiptoe—steps, 
in short, of a man, or rather, I should say of 
men, fur there were at least two. I stole to 
the dour, and I distinctly heard whisperings. 
Now, w’hat do you think of all that? Spook 
one at a time, and low.’—‘ Bah!’ whispered 
the Frenchman, ' 1 think nothing of it. It is 
quite common to fasten the shutters outside; 
and, as for the door, your friend and I were 
rather free with the girl last night, and she 
may have locked us in for her btvn security, or 
she might be afraid of our decamping in the 
morning without paying tUh reckoning. As for 
the footsteps, I doubt if you can distinguish a 
man’s from a woman’s; and the whisperings 
were probably the girl and the old woman 
conversing. Their voices, coming along the 
passage, would sound like whisperings.’ This 
explanation was so plausible, that all expressed 
themselves satisfied with it. But Macdonald 
resumed, and this time bo spoke in a whisper 
so terrible—so full of mysterious power, that it 
wont straight to every heart,, and curdled all 
our blood. ‘ Brothers,’ he said, ' be wise in 
time. If you will not listen to common sense, 
take warning of a supernatural sense. Have 
you never had a dim presentiment of approach¬ 
ing evil ? I know you have. Now, mark. I 
have at this moment the sure certitude of com¬ 
ing evil. 1 know, I knote , I know, that if you 
VoL. I.—No. 6.-3 F 


continue* .to lie here, and will not listen to my 
words, neither you nor I will ever see another sun. 

I know that wo shall alUcertainly die before 
the morning. Will you .be advised ? If not, 
your blood be on your own heads I As f» 
mine, I forgive it you. Decide!—resolve!’— 
These words, the tones in which they were 
uttered, and our knowledge of the speaker, 
produced a profound impression. As for me, 

1 shuddered; but it was less at the .idea of 
the threatened material danger, than at that 
of an occult influence hovering round us, in¬ 
spiring Macdonald, and filling the place with 
its mysterious presence. Latirenberg was the 
first to speak, or rather to whisper. ‘Macdon¬ 
ald,’ said he, ‘I yield myself to your guidanoe.’ 
1 immediately said, 'And L’ The others fol¬ 
lowed the ex&mple. Macdonald immediately 
took the command on himself. ‘Rise,’ said 
he, ' but make not the slightest noise. Collect 
yourselves and pay attention to the slightest 
thing. Leave your shoes; take your swords’— 
I should toll you, my young friend,” said the 
pastor, addressing mo, “ that in those days stu¬ 
dents wore swords, especially when they travel¬ 
ed. And they were not such swords, Justus, 
as you fight your absurd duels with—^not slim 
things, that you can bond double, and of which 
only a foot or so is sharp—not playthings to 
scratch each other’s faces with; but good steel 
blades, meant for thrusting as well as cutting- 
blades not to be trifled with when wielded by 
a skillful and strong arm. -But where was I ? 
1 remember. ‘ Take your swotds,’ said Mac¬ 
donald. ‘ As it is so dark, there will probably 
be confusion. We must have watchwords, ihere- 
fore. Let then bo Jena and Gottingen. Also, 
to avoid our blindly encountering each other, let 
ouch of us, if it comes to a fight, keep calling 
Bursr.ken! BurschenJ 1 believe the attack 1 
apprehend will come from the door. Let us 
range ourselves three on each side of it. We 
from Gottingen will take the right side, you from 
Jena the left. When they open the door, we 
rush into the passage 1 will lead my file, and 
do you brother,’ smd he to the Frenchman, 
‘ lead yours. When you hear me cry Burschen / 
follow me, and, remember, you strike for your 
lives.’ All this was said in the lowest whisper, 
but at the same time so distinctly and deliber¬ 
ately, that we did not lose a word. We took 
the places assigned us, grasping our bared 
swords. For a time—^it seemed an. intermina^ 
ble time—so we stood silent, and hearing noth¬ 
ing. Of course, we could not see each other, 
for the place was quite dark. At last our ex¬ 
cited ears heard footsteps oautiously approach¬ 
ing. Some one Came to .the door, and was evi¬ 
dently listening. In about a minute, we heard 
the listener whisper to some, one in the passage 
—‘ They must sdl ha asleep now.. Tell Hans 
to cut loose.’ Our hearts heat quick. There 
was a pause of sotne mbutes; then suddenly 
we hea^ overhead a orackiog sound among the 
furze bushes which, ooraposed the roof of the 
room, and the next instant something fell to the 
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ground with a crash so tremendous that the 
whole home seemed to shake. Then we heard 
a bolt withdrawn, th6n a key was turned. The 
door began to open. • ‘ Burschcn P cried Mac¬ 
donald, as he dashed it wide ajar, and sprang 
into the passage. 'Burscken P cried the Erench- 
m&n, and the next moment he was by our com¬ 
rade’s side. ' Burtchen P cried we all, as we 
mode in after them.” 

“ 2We« Burtchen tollen leben /” (Students for¬ 
ever !) exclaimed Justus, in a state of no little 
excitement. 

“ The robbers retreated precipitately into the 
hall, where we had seen the old woman the 
previous night. It was brightly illuminated by 
a large fire which was blazing on the hearth. 
Here we fought. ‘ Burtchen P thundered Mac¬ 
donald, as he struck down a man armed with a 
hatchet. 'Jl bat let voleurtP cried the French¬ 
man, quitting German for his mother tongue, in 
the heat of the moment. 'Jena! Gottingen!' 
ibouted some of ns, forgetting in our excitement 
tiiat these names were our passwords and not 
our war-cry. 'Burtchen!' cried Lnnronberg, 
as he drove into a corner one of the enemy 
armed with n dagger and a sword. ‘ Burtchen P 
cried he again, as he pas.sed his weapon twice 
through the robber’s body. 'JenaP yelled 
Richter, as his left arm, which he interposed to 
defend his head, was broken by a blow with an 
iron bar. 'And Gottingen!' added he with a 
roar, as he laid his assailant at his feet. Mean¬ 
while the Pole and I had sustained a fierce at¬ 
tack from three robbers, who, on hearing the 
cries and the clashing of arms, had rushed out 
^f one of the doors opening into the hall. The 
.Pole was already slightly wounded, and it was 
going hard with us, when the others came to 
our assistance. This decided the fightj and wo 
found onrselves victors.” 

“Bravo!” cried Justus, throwing his cap info 
the air. " That wasn’t bad, grandfather!” and 
taking the old man’s hand, he kissed his cheek. 

“ You are a good boy, Justus,” said the pastor, 
"but don’t interrupt me. Where was I ? Oh, 
yes. We had gained the victory, and all the 
robbers lay about the floor, killed or wounded. 
We stood still a moment to take breath. At 
this moment, the girl of the previous evening 
rushed into the hidl, and threw herself on the 
body of the man who bad fallen by the hand of 
Laurenberg. She put her hand on his heart, 
then she approached her cheek to his mouth. 
*He is dead I’ cried she, starting to her feet. 
*You have killed my Heinrich! my beloved 
Heinrich! you have killed my Heinrich! Dead ! 
dead! dead!’ Still speaking, she disappeared. 
But she returned almost instantly. She had a 
pistol in each hand. ‘It was you, young sir,’ 
«dd she, calmly and deliberately. ‘ I saw you,’ 
and, as she spoke, she covered Laurenberg with 
her weafpn, taking a cool aim. With a bound, 
Macdjgpld threw himself before the victim. 
But 4 ^generous movement was in vain. She 
fired; and the bulle^ grazing Maodonald’s 
’ittoulder, passed through poor Laurenberg’s 


throat, and lodged in a door behind him. He 
staggered and fell.” 

“ 01^ wch!” exclaimed Justus. 

“ We all stood thunderstruck. ‘ Your life for 
his—and mine,’ said the girl. With these words, 
she discharged her other pistol into her bosom, 
and sank slowly upon the corpse of her lover.” 

“ What a tragedy!” cried Justus. ' 

“It was indeed a tragedy,” resumed the 
pastor, in a low voice. " I knelt down beside 
my friend, and took his hand. Macdonald raised 
him up a little, uipporting him in a sitting pos¬ 
ture. He said, ‘ My pocket-book—the letter— 
my last wish.’ Then ho pressed my hand. 
Then he said, ‘Farewell, comrades—farewell, 
my brothers. Remember mo to my mother 
and Anna.’ Then ho pressed my hand again. 
And so ho died.” 

Here the worthy pastor’s voice faltered a little, 
and he paused. Justus and I were silent. At 
last the old man began again. “ Many, many 
years have passed since then, but I have never 
forgotten my early friend, nor ceased to mourn 
him. We laid him gently on his back; I closed 
his blue eyes. Macdonald placed his sword 
upon his gallant bi%ast, now still forever, and 
crossed his arms over it. Meanwhile the French¬ 
man and the Pole, finding the girl quite dead, 
had laid her decently by the side of the man she 
had called Heinrich. ‘That is enough in the 
mean time,’ then said Macdonald, ‘the living 
before the dead. We mn.st see to our own 
safety first, and attend to the wounded.’ Wo 
accordingly went over the house, and satisfied 
ourselves that no one el.se was concealed in it; 
we examined the fastenings of all the doors and 
windows, to guard against an attack from any 
members of the gang who might be outside. 
We found a considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition, and congratulated ourselves on 
having surprised our enemies, as otherwise wo 
might have been shutdown like dogs. Relum¬ 
ing to the door where we had supped, we found 
that tho thing which had fallen from the roof, 
with such a crash, was an enormous ring or 
circle of iron, bigger than a cart-wheel. It was 
lying on our beds, the mast being exactly in the 
centre of it, and seryng, as we found, to sustain 
it when it was hoisted up. Had we not obeyed 
Macdonald’s voice, we certainly should all have 
been crushed to death, as it was plain many a 
victim had already been, for the infernal thing 
was stained with blood, and in some places 
patches of hair were still sticking to it.” 

“And the old woman? the old grandmother?’* 
asked Justus. 

“We found her clothes, but not herself. 
Hence, we guessed that some one of the gang 
had perspnated the character, and Macdonald 
reminded us how the girl hud prevented his ap¬ 
proaching her supposed relative, and how he had 
got no answer to bis address, tho man in disguise 
being probably afraid that his voice might betray 
him. On examining the field of battle, wc found 
that the robbers were nine in number, and that 
two besides Heinrich were dead. We bound up 
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the wounds of the others as well as we could. 
They were all sturdy fellows, and, when we 
considered their superior strength and nuiflbers, 
we wondered at our own success. It was to be 
attributed solely—of course, I mean humanly 
speaking—to our attack being so unexpected, 
8udd«^, and impetuous. Indeed the combat did 
not last five minate.s, if nearly so long. On our 
side, there was the irreparable loss of Lanren- 
berg. Richter’s broken arm gave him much 
pain, and the Pole had lost a considerable quan¬ 
tity of blood; but, besides thLs/we had only a 
few scratches. ‘ Now, lie down and rest,’ said 
Macdonald, ‘for you have all need of it. As 
for me, I can not sleep, and so will keep watch 
till morning.’ We did as ho recommended, for 
in truth, now that the excitement was over, I 
could scarcely keep my eyes open, and the rest 
were like me. Even Richter slept. Give ns 
.>>ome wine, Justu.s, my boy.” 

“ He was a fine fellow that Macdonald,” said 
Justus, as he obeyed. 

“ It was several hours before he awakeni'd 
us,” continued the pastor. “ My first thoughts 
were of poor Lanrcnbcrg. I remembered what 
he said about a pocket-book. I searched his 
drcs.s, and fimnd it. What it contained, I shall 
toll you presently. We breakfasted on some 
bread and wine, and then Macdonald called a 
council of war. After putting a negative on 
the absurd proposal of the Pole, that we should 
set fire to the house, and to the stupid suggestion 
of Richter (he was in a state of fever from his 
hurt) that, before doing any thing else, wo should 
empty the cellar, we uiinniinously agreed that 
our first step should bo to give information to 
the proper authorities of all that had happened. 
The Frenchman and I were deputed to go and 
seek them out. ‘ You remember what the girl 
said about the way to Arnstadt ?’ said Macdon¬ 
ald. ‘1 think 3 'ou maj' .so far rely on it; but 
}'oti must trust a good deal to your own judg¬ 
ment to find your way.’ With this piece of 
advice, we started.” 

The journey to Arnstadt, the interview with 
the burgcrmcister, the referehce to the rural 
amptman, the expedition of that functionary to 
the scene of the tragedy, t^o imprisonment of 
the surviving robbers, their trial, confession, and 
punishment, w’cre all minutely dwelt upon by 
the worthy but somewhat diffuse narrator; none 
of these cireum.stanec.«, however, interested me, 
and I took little note of them. At last, the 
pastor returned to personages more attractive 
of attention. 

“ We buried Laurenberg by night,” .said he. 
“ There chanced to be some students from other 
univorsities in the neighborhood of Arnstadt, and 
they joined ns in paying him all due honor. We 
followed the coffin, on which lay his .sword and 
cap, walking two-and-two, and each bearing a 
torch. When the body was lowered into the 
grave, we quenched the torches, and sung a 
Latin dirge. Such was the end of my friend.” 

“ And the pocket-book ?” n.sked Justus. 

“ It contained a letter to mo, a very curious 


letter. It was dated Gotha, and bore, in 8ab> 
stance, -that Macdonald’s presentiments were 
weighing on the mind of the writer, more than 
ho was willing should be kqown until after the 
anticipated catastrophe, if, indeed, any should 
take place. But, that such a thing being pot- 
nible, be took that opportnniiy of recommendingf 
his mother and sister to my care, and of express¬ 
ing bis hope that I should find 1 could lovo Anna, 
and that so I would one day make her my wife. 
I need not relate to you how I performed the sad 
duty of bearing the news of bis death to his two 
dear relatives. As yon know, Justus, Anna in 
about three years afterward became mine. And 
here, in this house, young stranger, we lived 
very happily for thirty years. Hero, too, she 
died. And yonder, in the church-yard, near 
the west porch, sho awaits being rejoined by 
her own—^by her children, and her husband.” 

We were all silent for some time. At length 
Justus, whose emotions were yet as summer 
clouds, inquired of his grandfather, “ And your 
other comrades in the Thuringian Forest affair?” 

“Of the Jena students I heard no more till 
many years afterward. It was in November, 
1813; Napoleon was retreating from the nation- 
flght at Lcipsic. The battle of Hanan, too, had 
been (pnght. A wounded French officer asked 
hospitality of me here. Of course, I granted it, 
and be remained more than two months with 
me; for, though not for several days after his 
arri^'al, I discovered that he was the French 
student who, with Richter and the Pole, had 
joined our party at Gotha. He* had returned 
to France' about a year after our fatal adventure, 
had entered the army, and had been lighting 
almost ever since. 'When he left me, he was 
sent to Mainz, a prisoner on parole; but, at the 
Re.storatioq in his own country, he was allowed 
to return. On the return of Napoleon from 
Elba, he however once more took up arms for 
his old master, and, with the many other vic¬ 
tims of one roan’s ambition, and the, alas! too 
prevalent thirst for military glory common 
among his countrymen, he was killed at Water¬ 
loo. 'When will such things cease ? When—” 

‘‘And Richter?” asked Justus, nipping in 
the bud the dreaded moralizing. 

‘‘ Richter was killed in a duel—” 

‘‘ And Macdonald ?” 

“Don’t interrupt me, my boy; fill our glassea 
instead. Richter was killed in a duel; so tk 
Frenchman told me. I also heard of the fate 
of the Pole through him. It was a strange and 
melancholy one. He, too, had gone to France, 
and entered the army, serving zealously and 
with distinction. In 1807, being then with the 
division that was advancing on the Vistula, he 
obtained leave to visit his father, whom he had 
not seen for years, but whom he hoped to find 
in the paternal mansion, sitnated in a wild part 
of the country, bat not very far from the route 
which his corps was taking. He was, however, 
snrpriscd by the night, as ho was still riding 
through a forest of firs whioh seemed intermin¬ 
able. He therefore put up at a small roadside 
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inn, which presented itself jnst as ho reached 
the liinit;| of the wood. Here (he Frenchman’s 
account of the matter became rather obscure, 
indeed, his friend tj^e Pole had never told him 
very exactly all the circumstances. Suffice it 
that there were two ladies in the inn-^-a mother 
nd daughter—^two Polish ladies, who were 
urrying to meet the husband of one of them, a 
colonel in Jerome Bonaparte’s army. They 
were jn a great state of alarm, the conduct of 
the people about the place having roused their 
suspicions. At their request, the Pole took up 
his quarters in a room from which their cham¬ 
ber entered, so that no one could roach them 
without passing by him. The room he thus 
occupied was on the first Soor, and at the top 
of a staircase, from which access was obtained 
by a trap-door. This trap the officer shut, and 
fastened by a wooden bolt belonging to it. Then, 
telling the ladies to fear nothing, he placed his 
sword and pistols on a table beside him, and re¬ 
solved to keep good watch. About midnight, 
he heard steps on the staircase. No answer 
was returned to the challenge he immediately 
made; on the contrar}', some one tried to force 
the trap. The officer observing a hole two or 
three inches square in it, passed the muzzle of 
one of his pistols through it, and fired. ^Thcre 
was the sound of a body rolling down the stair¬ 
case. But the attempt was soon after renewed; 
this time, however, differently. A hand ap¬ 
peared through the hole, and grasped the bolt. 
The bolt was even half withdrawm, when the 
Polo, at a single blow, severed the hand from 
the body it belonged to. There followed groans 
and horrid imprecations; but nothing more took 
place that night. In the morning, a squadron 
of French cavalry arrived, and the ladies were 
placed in safety. Not a single person was 
found in the inn. The officer continued his 
way to his father’s house. One thing, however, 
had much struck him; the band he had cut off 
was very small, delicate, and white; moreover, 
one of the fingers wore a ring of considerable 
value. This ring he took possession of, with a 
strange, uncomfortable feeling of coming evil, 
which increased as he went on. Arrived at bis 
father’s house, he was told that his parent was 
ill, and in bed. Ho was, however, soon intro¬ 
duced to his presence. The old man was evi¬ 
dently sufiering great pain; but he conversed 
with his sonVor some time, with tolerable com¬ 
posure. Suddenly, however, by a convulsive 
movement, he threw off the bedclothes, and the 
officer, to his horror, saw that his father’s right 
hand was wanting. 'It was then you! and 
this is your ring!’ he cried, in an agony of oon- 
fiicting passions, as, throwing the jewel on the 
floor, he rushed out of the house, mounted his 
horse, and rode off at full speed. A few weeks 
afterward, he sought and found bis death amid 
the bloody 4 inows of Prussian Eyiau.” 

“Pmr fellow I” said Justus. “And Mac- 
doaaflPr^ 

“ Of Macdonald's late,’’ said the pastor, 
gravely, “I know nothing. When 1 returned j 


to Gottingen, after vi.siting Anna and her moth¬ 
er, he was gone. He had left his rooms the 
previoas day with a stranger, an elderly man, 
dressed in gray. And bo never returned. 1 
made every inquiry all round Gottingen, but 
could get no tidings of him, no one on any rood 
had seen him or his companion pass. In short, 
I never saw or heard any thing more of him. 
His books and things were sold some two or 
three months after; I bought every thing I 
thought he cared for, in order some day to 
restore them to him. But he has never ap¬ 
peared to claim them, and .so I have them still. 
His sword hangs between Laurenberg's and 
mine, in my study. But come, the dew is 
falling, let us go in. Justus, my boy, he kind 
enough to carry in ray chair for me. Trinchon 
will come out for the rest of the things.’’ 

So ended the worthy pastor’s story. 


THE COUNTESS—A TALE OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

BY TEKCY B. ST. JOHN. 

HE Citizen Aristides Godard was the very 
beau ideal of a republican patriot during 
the early times of the Terror. During the day, 
the Citizen Godard sold cloth to his brother and 
sister democrats, and talked politics by the 
yard all the while. He was of the old school 
—^hated an aristocrat and a poet wdtb an in¬ 
tensity which degenerated into the comic, and 
never once missed a feast of reason, or any 
other solemnity of those days. Enter his shop 
to purchase a few yards of cloth, and ho would 
eagerly ask you for the latest news, discuss the 
debate of the previous night in the Convention, 
and invite yon to his club. His club! fur it 
was here the Citoyen Godard was great. Yhe 
worthy clothier could scarcely read, but he 
could talk, and better still, he could perorate 
with remarkable emphasis and power, knew by 
heart all the peculiar phrases of the day, and 
even descended to the slang of political life. 

The Citoyen Godard was a widower, with an 
only son, who hhving inherited a small fortune 
from his mother, had abandoned trade, and 
given up his whole time to the affairs of the 
nation. Paul Godard was a young man, of 
handsome form and mien, of much talent, full of 
sincerity and enthusiasm; and with these char¬ 
acteristics was, though not more than fonr-and- 
twenty, president and captain of his section, 
where he was distinguished for his eloquence, 
energy, and eivism. Sincerely attached to the 
new ideas of the hour, he, however, had none 
of the violence of a party man; and though 
some very exaggerated patriots considered him 
lukewarm, the majority were of a very different 
opinion. 

It was eight o’clock on one gloomy evening 
in winter, when the Citizen Godard entered the 
old convent, where sat the Jaeobin-Club. The 
hall was, as usual, very full. The locality con¬ 
tained nearly fourteen hundred men, seated upon 
benches placed acnxss the room, in all the 
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strange and varied oostamcs of the time. Red 
caps covered many heads, while trioolored vests 
and pantaloons were common. The chief char¬ 
acteristic was poverty of garb, some of the 
richest present wearing wooden shoes, and 
nsing a bit of cord •for strings and buttons. 
The • worst dressed were, of course, the men 
who assumed the character of Jacobins as a 
disguise. 

One of these was speaking when Godard 
entered, and though there was serious business 
before the club, was wasting Its time in de¬ 
nouncing some fabulous aristocratic conspiracy. 
Godard, who was late, had to take his place in 
the corner, whore the faint glimmer of the taller 
candles scarcely reached him. Still, from the 
profound silence which as usual prevailed, be 
could hear every word uttered by the orator. 
The Jacobins, except when there was a plot to 
stifle an unpopular speaker, listened attentively 
to all. The eloquent rhetorician, and the un¬ 
lettered stammerer, were equally attended to— 
the matter, not the manner, being cared for. 

The orator who occupied the tribune was 
young. His face was covered with a mass of 
beard, while his uncombed hair, coarse gar¬ 
ments, dirty hands, and a club of vast dimen¬ 
sions, showed him to be a politician by profes¬ 
sion. ,His language was choico and eloquent, 
though he strove to use the lowest slang of the 
day. 

“Word of a patriot!” said the Citoyon 
Godard, after eying the speaker suspiciously 
for some time. “I know that voice. He is 
fitter for the Piscine des Carmagnoles* than for 
the tribune.” 

“ Who is the particular ?” asked a friend of 
th% clothier, who stood by. 

“ It is the Citizen Gracchus Bastide,” said a 
third, in a soft and shrill tone, preventing the 
reply of Godard; and then the speaker bent 
low, and added—“Citoyen Godard, you are a 
father and a good man. I am Helene do Clery; 
the orator is my cousin. Do not betray him !” 

The Citoyen Godard lookeyl wildly at the 
speaker, and then drew the young woman aside. 
Her garb was that of a man. A red cap con¬ 
fined her luxuriant hair; a ■full coat, loose tri- 
colorcd pantaloons, and a sword and brace of 
pistols completed her attire. 

“ Citoyenne /” said the revolutionary clothier, 
drily, “ thou art an aristocrat. I should de¬ 
nounce thee!” 

“But thou wilt not?” replied the young 
woman, with a winning smile, “ nor my cousin, 
though playing so foolish, so unworthy a part." 

“OhI” said Godard, “thou ownest this, 
then ?” 

“ Papa Godard,” answerd the young countess, 
in a low, imploring tone, “ my father was once 
thy best customer, and thou hadst never rea^ 
son to complain of him. He was a good man. 
For his and for my sake, spare my cousin, led 
away by bad counsels and by fatal ambition.” 

“I will spare him,” said the clothier, moving 
> Another slang word for the guillotine. 
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away, but let him take the warni^ I shall 
give him.” ^ 

The clothier had noticed that the Citoyon 
Gracchus Bastide was about to finish, and he 
hurried to ask a hearing, which was instantly 
granted him. The Citoyen Godard was not ^ 
orator, and, as is the case under such circum¬ 
stances, his head, arms, and feet were moro 
active than his tongue. Ascending the tribune, 
he struck the desk three times with his feet, 
while his eyes seemed ready to start out of his 
head, at the same time that his lips moved inar¬ 
ticulately. At length, however, he spoke : 

“ The truths spoken by the citizen who pre¬ 
ceded me are truths of which eveiy man is fully 
aware, and I am not here in consequence to re¬ 
iterate them. The friends of the defunct Louis 
Capet are conspiring in the midst of ns every 
day. But the citoyen preopinant forgot to say, 
that they come to our very forum—^that they 
dress liko true patriots—that they take names 
which belong rightly only to the faithful—and 
denounce often true men to cheat us. Many a 
Gracchus hides a marquis—many a bonnet rouge 
a powdered crown 1 I move the order of the 
day.” 

The citizen Gracchus Bastide had no sooner 
caugltt sight of Godard advancing toward the 
tribune, than he hurried toward the door, and 
ere the conclusion of the other’s brief oration, 
had vanished. Godard’s object gained, be de¬ 
scended from the forum, and gave way to a 
speaker big with one of those propositions 
which were orders to the Legislature, and 
which swayed the fate of millions at that event¬ 
ful period. 

Godard rcassumed his former post, which he 
patiently kept until a late hour, when the sitting 
being terminated, after speeches from Danton, 
Robespierre, and Camille Desmoulins, he sallied 
forth into the open air. 

It was eleven o’clock, and the streets of Paris 
were dark and gloomy. The order for none to 
be out after ten, without a carte de civisme, was 
in force, and few were inclined to disobey it. 
At that time, Paris went to bed almost at night, 
fall, with the exception of those who did the 
government business of the hour, and they never 
rested. Patriots, bands of armed men guarding 
prisoners, volunteers returning from festivals, 
the ohiefk of different parties sitting in com¬ 
mittees, the orators writing their speeches for 
next day, the sections organizing public demon¬ 
strations—^suoh was the picture of this groat 
town by night. Dawn was the most unwelcome 
of times, for then the statesman had to renew his 
straggle fur existence, the accused hod to defend 
himself, the suspected began again to watch the 
hours as they flew, and the terrific machine that 
depopulated the earth was at work—^horrid relio 
of ignorance and barbarism, that killed instead 
of converting. 

Father Godard had scarcely left the Jacobins, 
when from a narrow passage darted a slight 
figure, which he instantly recognized as that of 
Helene de Clery. The young girl caught hold 
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of his an |0 and began speaking with extreme 
volubility, she said, that her father had been 
dead six mouths, leaving her and a hot-headed 
cousin alone in the world. This young man 
embraced with fieiy zeal the cause of t)ie exiled 
rpyal family, and had already twice narrowly 
escaped—once on the occasion of the king’s ex¬ 
ecution, and on that of the queen’s. Every 
royalist conspiracy, every movement for insur- 
xeotion against the Committee of Public Safety, 
found him mixed up in it. For some time they 
had been able to exist on what remained of her 
father’s money, but now their resources were 
utterly exhausted. It was only by the charity 
of royalist friends that she jitarved not, and to 
obtain even this she had to disguise herself, 
said act with her party. But Helene said, that 
she had no political instinct. She loved her 
country, but she could not join with one party 
against another. 

“ Give me some work to do—show mo how 
to earn a livelihood, with my fingers. Father 
Godard, and 1 will bless you.” 

“No person shall ask me how to be a good 
citizen in vain. Citoyeno Helene, thou art under 
ray protection. My wife is dead: wilt thou be 
too proud to take charge of my household?’’ 

“Surely too grateful.’’ 

“ And thy cousin ?” 

“ Heaven have mercy on him. He wrill hear 
no reason. I have begged and implored him 
to leave the dark road of conspiracy, and to seek 
to serve his cBuntry, but in vain. Nothing will 
move him.’’ 

“ Lot the wild colt have his course,” replied 
Godard, adding rather coarsely, “ bo will end 
ly sneezing in Samson’s sack.” 

Helene shuddered, but made no reply, cling¬ 
ing firmly to the old sana-culotte^t arm as he led 
her through the deserted streets. 

It was midnight when the residence of the 
olothier was reached. It was in a narrow street 
running out of the Rue St. Honore. There 
was no coach-door, and Godard opened with a 
huge key that bung suspended at his girdle. 
Scarcely had the old man inserted the key in 
the key-hole when a figure darted forth from a 
guard-house close at hand. 

“1 thought 1 should find the ok! Jacobin,” 
said a meniy, hearty voice; “ he never misses 
his club. 1 am on du^ to-night in the neigh- 
brahood, and, says 1 , let us see the father, and 
get a crust out of him.” 

“ Paul, my boy, thou art a good son, and I 
am glad to see thee. Come in: 1 want to 
talk seriously to thee.” 

The clothier entered, Helene followed him 
elosely, and Paul closed the door. A lantern 
buned in the passage, by which smne candles 
^M^woon lit in the cosy back sitting-room of 
IHMtd lani-culotte, Paul looked curiously at 
the sUaagiftr, and was about to let a very im- 
pertitMlR grin cross his face, when his father 
taking off bis red cap, spoke with some emotion, 
laying aside, under the impression of deep feel- 
bis dang. 


“ My son, you have heard mo speak often of 
my benefactor and friend, the,Count de Clery, 
who- lor some trifling service, rendered when 
a lad, gave me the means of starting in life. 
This is his daughter and only child. My boy, 
we know how terrible ore the days. The 
daughter of the royalist Count do Clary is ^ated 
to die if discovered. We must save her.” 

Paul, who was tall, handsome, and intellec¬ 
tual in countenance, bowed low to the agitated 
girl. He said little, but what he said was 
warm and to tfre point. Helene thanked both 
with tears in her eyes, bogging them also 
to look to her cousin. Paul turned to his 
father for an explanation, which Papa Godard 
gave. 

“ Let him beware,” said Paul, drUy. “ He 
is a spy, and merits death. Ah! ahl what 
noise is that?” 

“ Captain,” cried half a dozen voices in the 
street, “ thou art wanted. We have caught a 
suspicious character.” 

“ ’Tis perhaps Albert, who has followed me,” 
cried Heleuo. “ Ho thinks 1 would betray 
him.” 

Paul rushed to the door. Half a dozen nation¬ 
al guards were holding a man. It was Citizen 
Gracchus Bostide. Paul learned that no sooner 
had he entered the house, than this mac crept 
up to the door, listened attentively, and stamped 
his feet as if in a passion. Looking on this as 
suspicious, the patriots had rushed out and seized 
him. 

“ Captain,” cried the Citizen Gracchus, “what 
is the meaning of this? 1 am a Jacobin, and a 
known patriot.” 

“Hum!” said Paul, “let me look at thee. 
Ah 1 pardon, citizen, 1 recognize thee now; ^ut 
why didst thou not knock? We wait supper 
for thee. Como in. Bravo, my lads, be al¬ 
ways on the alert. I will join you soon.” 

And pushing the other into the passage, ho 
led him without another word into the parlor. 
For an instant all remained silent. Paul then 
spoke: . 

“ Thou art a spy and a traitor, and as such 
worthy of death. Not content with foreign 
armies and French traitors on the frontiers, wo 
must have them hero in Paris. Albert do 
Clery, thou hast thy choice—^tfae goillotino, or 
a voluntary enrollment in the army. Go forth, 
without regard to party, and fight the enemies 
of thy country, and in ono year thou shalt find a 
cousin, a friend, and, I suppose, a wife.” 

Godard, Helene, Paul, all spoke in turns. 
They joined in regretting the misery of French¬ 
men fighting against Frenchmen. They point¬ 
ed out that, no matter what was its form of 
government, France was still France. Albert 
resisted for some time, but at last the strong 
man yielded. The four men then supped in 
common, and the young royalist, as well os the 
republican, found that men may differ in politics, 
and yet not be obliged to out each other’s 
throats. They found ample subjeots for agree¬ 
ment in other things. Before morning, Albert, 
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led away by the oloquunce of 3 'oung Paul, voluu* 
tarily pledged hiniscll'uot to fight agauuit France. 
Next day ho tobk service, and, after aatearful 
adieu, departed. He went with a ragged band 
of raw recruits to fight the battles of his coun¬ 
try, a little bewilderq,d at his new position; but 
not,unconvinced that ho was acting more wisely 
than in furaenting the evil passions of the hour. 

Immediately after the leave-taking, Helene 
commenced her new existence in plain and or¬ 
dinary garb, taking her post os the old clothier’s 
housekeeper. An old womaa was cook and 
housemaid, and with her aid Helene got on 
comfortably. The warm-hearted sans-culotle 
found, in additional comfort, and in her society, 
ample compensation for his hospitality. Helene, 
by gentle violence, brought him to the use of 
clean linen, which, like Marat, and other semi- 
insane individuals, Godard had originally aflect- 
ed to reject, as a sign of inferior civism. He 
became, too, more humanely disposed in general 
to his encmic.s, and, ere three months, ardently 
longed for the end of the awful struggle which 
was desolating the land. Aristides Godard felt 
the humanizing influence of woman, the best 
attribute of civilization—an influence which, 
when men can not feel it, they at once stamp 
their own character. 

P^ul became an assiduous visitor at his fa¬ 
ther’s house. He brought the fair countess 
news from the army, flowers, books, and some¬ 
times letters from cousin Albert. They soon 
found much mutual ])lcasare in each other’s 
society,- but Paul never attempted to offer serious 
court to the airianced wife of the young Count 
do Ciery. Paul was of a remarkably honorable 
character. Of an ardent and passionate tern- 
get ament, he had imbibed from bis mother a 
set of principles which were his guide through 
life. He saw this young girl, taken away from 
the claas in which she was brought up, deprived 
of the pleasures of her ago and rank, and com¬ 
pelled to earn her living, and he did his utmost 
to make her time pass pleasantly. Helene was 
but eighteen, and the heart at this age, knows 
how to bound away from sorrow, as from a 
precipice, when a better prospect ofl'ers; and 
Helene, deeply grateful »t the attention paid 
her, both by father and son, soon became recon¬ 
ciled to her new mode of existence, and then 
quite happy. Paul devoted every spare hour 
to her, and as he had kead, thought, and studied, 
the once spoiled child of fortune found much 
advantage in his society. 

At the end of three months, Albert ceased to 
write, and his friend became anxious. Inquiries 
were made, which proved that ho was alive and 
well, and then they ceased.to hear of him. A 
year passed, twm years, and calmer days came 
round, but no tidings reached of the absent one. 
Helene was deeply anxious—^hor cheeks grew 
pale—she became thin. Paul did all be could 
to rouse hhr. He took her out, he showed her 
all the amusements and gayeties of Paris, but 
nothing seemed to have any eflect. The poor 
fellow was in despair, as he was deeply at¬ 


tached to the orphan girl. Once a week, at 
least, he pestered the war office wi|h inquiries 
about Bastide, the name under which the cousin 
had enrolled himself. 

Father Godard, when the days of tho club 
were over, doubly grateful for the good deed 
he had done, and which bad its full rewaed, 
retired from business, took a simple lodging in 
a more lively quarter, and found in Hekno a 
dutiful and attached daughter. For a.wonder, 
there was a garden attached to the house, and 
here the retired tradesman, on a summer’s even¬ 
ing, would smoke his pipe and take his coflee, 
wUlo Paul and Helene strolled about the alleys 
or chatted by his side. 

One evening in June—one of those lovely 
evenings which makes Paris half Italian in look, 
when tho boulevards are crowded with walkers, 
when thousands crowd open-air concerts, and 
I all is warm, and balmy, and fragrant, despite 
a little dust—the trio were collected. Father 
Godard was smoking his second pipe, Helens 
was sipping some sugar and water, and Paul, 
seated close by her side, was thinking. The 
young man’s face was pale, while his eyes wore 
lixed on Helene with a half-melancholy, half- 
passionato expression. There was a world of 
meaning in that look, and Paul perhaps felt 
that ho was yielding to an unjustifiable emotion, 
for he started. 

“A flower for your thoughts, Paul,” said 
Hclenc, quietly. 

“ My thoughts,” replied Paul, with rather a 
forced laugh, “ are not worth aliower.” 

Helene socmed .struck by the tone, and she 
bowed her head and blushed. 

“ Helene,” said Paul, in a low, hushed, and 
almost choking tone, “ this has been too much; 
the cup has at last overflowed. I was wrong, 
I was very wrong to be near you so much, and 
it has ended as I should have expected. I love 
you, Heicno 1 I feel it, and I must away and 
see you no more. I have acted unwisely—I 
have acted improperly.” 

“ And why should you not love me, Paul ?" 
replied Helene, with a great eflbrt, but so faint¬ 
ly none else but a lover could have heard. 

“ Are you not Albert’s affianced wife?” con¬ 
tinued Paul, gravely. 

“ At last 1 can explain that which fear of 
being mistaken has made me never say before. 
I and Albert were never affianced, never could 
be, for I could not love him.” 

“Helene! Helene!” cried Paul, passionate¬ 
ly, “why spoke you not two years ago? 1 
said he should find his cousin, his friend, and 
his affianced wife when he came back, and I 
must keep my word.” 

“True, true—but Paul, he could not hava 
heard you. But you are right—^you are right.** 

“Let me know all,” said the young man, 
moodily, “ but for this unfortunate accident.” 

“Paul, you have been to me more than a 
brother and I will be just toward you. Infin- 
enced by this mistake yon clearly did not care 
more for me than a friend, and what else has 
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made me ill, and pale, and gloomy but shame, 
because— 

“ Because what Y* asked the young man, 
eagerly. • 

“Because, under the circumstances in which 
I was placed, I had let my heart lean trhere it 
ooftid find no support.” 

No man could hear such a confession un¬ 
moved, and Paul was half wild with delight; 
but he soon checked himself, and, gravely rising, 
took Helene’s hand respectfully. 

“ But I have been wrong to ask you this until 
Albert gives me back my word.” 

At tUs instant a heavy step was heard, the 
clanking of spurs and arms on the graveled 
way, and now a tall cavalry officer of rank, pre¬ 
ceded by a woman-servant running, was seen 
coming toward them. Both trembled—old Go¬ 
dard was asleep—and stood up, for both recog¬ 
nized Albert de Clery. 

“ Ah! ah! my friend,” cried the soldier, 
gayly; “I find you at last, Helene, my dear 
cousin. Let me embrace yon 1 Eh! how is 
it? Still mademoiselle, or are you madam by 
this time ? Paul, my good friend, give me your 
hand again. But come into the house. I have 
bronght my wife to show you—an Italian, a 
beauty, and an heiress. How' do you do. Papa 
Godard?” 

“Hum—ah I I was asleep. Ah! Citizen 
Gracchus—Monsieur Albert, I mean—glad to 
see you.” 

“ Guide me ^ the house,” continued the sol¬ 
dier, “ my wife is impatient to see you. Give 
me your arm. Papa Godard; follow, cousin, and 
let us talk of old times.” 

One look, one pressure of the hand, and arm- 
in-arm they followed, happy in reality for the 
first time for tvro years. ' 

Madame de Clery was indeed a fascinating 
and beautiful Italian, and upon her Albert laid 
the blame of his not writing. He had distin¬ 
guished himself greatly, and, remarked by his 
officers, had risen with surprising rapidity to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. On the Rhine, 
he was one day located in the house of a Ger¬ 
man baron, with two handsome daughters. An 
Italian girl, an hpiress, a relation by marriage, 
was there, and an attachment sprung up between 
the young people. The difficulties in the way 
of marriage v^re many; but it is an old story, 
how love delights in vanquishing them. Anto¬ 
nia contrived to enter France under a safe con¬ 
duct, and then was married. Albert had ob¬ 
tain^ a month’s leave of absence. He thought 
at once of those who had paved the way for his 
success. 

Godard, who had seen something of what hod 
been going on, frankly explained why Helene 
was still unmarried. Albert turned round, and 
shook Paul by the hand. 

“ My dear friend, I scarcely heard your sen¬ 
tence. But you are a noble fellow. I shall not 
leave Paris until you are my cousin.” 

This sentence completed the general delight. 
The meeting became doubly interesting to all, 


and ere ten days the wedding took place, Al¬ 
bert carrying every thing with a Jiigh hand, as be¬ 
came (/^gallant soldier. He did more. He intro¬ 
duced Paul to influential members of the govern¬ 
ment, and obtained for him an excellent po.sition, 
one that gave him nn occiqiation, and the pros¬ 
pect of serving his country. Old Godard was 
delighted, but far more so when some years 
after, in a garden near Paris, he scrambled 
about w'ith the children of Madame Paul and 
Madame de Clery, who resided w'ith the first, 
her husband beiAg generally on .service. Paul 
and his wife were very happy. They had seen 
adversity, and been chastened by it. Helene 
doubly loved her husband, from his nobility of 
character in respecting her supposed affianced 
state; and never once did the descendant of the 
“ancient and noble” House of Clery regret that 
in finding that great and sterling treasure, a good 
husband, she had lo.st the vain and empty salisfim- 
tion of being called Madame “ the Countess.” 

[From Bentley's Miscellany.] 

A MIDNIGHT DRIVE.—A TALE OF 
TERROR. 

I WAS sitting one night in the general coach- 

office in the town of-, reflecting upon 

the mutability of human aflairs, and taking a 
retrospective glance at those times when I held 
a very difierent position in the world, when one 
of the porters of the establishment entered tho 
office, and informed the clerk that the coach, 
which had long been expected, was in sight, 
and would be at the inn in a few minute.s. I 
believe it was tho old Highflyer, but at this 
distance of time I can not speak with sufficient 
certainty. The strange story I am about tp 
relate, occurred when stage-coaches were the 
usual mode of conveyance, and long before any 
more expeditious system of traveling had en¬ 
gaged the attention of mankind. 

I continued to sit by the fire till the coach 
arrived, and then walked into the street to count 
the number of the passengers, and oliservc their 
appearance. I was particularly struck with 
the appearance of one gentleman, who had rid¬ 
den as an inside passenger. He wore a largo 
black cloak, deeply trimmed with cra[)e; his 
head was covered with a black traveling-cap, 
surmounted with two or three crape rosettes, 
and from which depended a long black tassel. 
The cap was drawn so far over his eyes that 
he bad some difficulty to sec his way. A black 
scarf was wrapped round tho lower part of his 
face, so that his countenance was completely 
concealed from my view. He appeared anx¬ 
ious to avoid observation, and harried into the 
inn as fast as he could. 1 returned to the office 
and mentioned to the clerk the strange appear¬ 
ance of the gentlemen in question, but he was 
too busy to pay any attention to what 1 had 
said. 

Presently afterward a porter brought a small 
earpot-bag into tho office, and placed it upon 
the table 
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“ Whose bag is that, Timms ?” inquired the 
clerk. 

“ I don’t wish to be personal,” replied ^;he 
man, “ but I think it belongs to - ■ and the 
fellow pointed to the floor. 

“You don’t mean him, surely?” said the 
clerk. , 

“ Yes, I do though; at any rate, if he is not 
the gentleman I take him for, ho must be a 
second cousin of his, for he is the most unac¬ 
countable individual that ever I clapped my 
eyes on. There is not much godd in him, I’ll 
be bound.” 

1 Ibitcned with breathless anxiety to those 
words. When the man had finished, I said to 
him, 

“ How was the gentleman dressed ?” 

“In black.” 

“ Had he a cloak on ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ A travoling-cap drawn over his eyes?” 

“ Yes.” 

“It’s the man I saw descend from the coach,” 
I said to the clerk. 

“ Where is he ?” inquired tljat gentleman. 

“ In the inn,” replied the porter. 

“ Is he going to stay all night?” I inquired. 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ It’s yery odd,” observed the clerk, and he 
put bis pen behind his ear, and placed himself 
in front of the fire; “very odd,” ho repeated. 

“ It don’t look well,” said the porter; “ not 
at all.” 

Some further conversation ensued upon the 
subject, but as it did not tend to throw any 
lignt upon the personage in question, it is un¬ 
necessary for me to relate it. 

A^'hile afterward, the clerk went into the 
hotel to learn, if possible, something more rela¬ 
tive to this singular visitor. He was not absent 
more than a few minutes, and when ho returned 
his countenance, I fancied, was more sedate 
than usual. I asked him if he had gathered 
any further information. 

“There is nobody knows any,thing concern¬ 
ing him,” he replied; “for when the ser\'ants 
enter the room, he always turns his back toward 
them. He has not spoken to »single individual 
since he arrived. There is a man who came 
by the same coach, who attends upon him, but 
» he does not look like a servant.” 

“There is something extraordinary in his 
history, or I am much deceived.” 

“1 am quite of your opinion,” observed the 
clerk. 

While we were conversing, some persons 
entered the office to take places by the mail, 
which was to leave early on the following 
morning. I hereupon departed, and entered 
the inn with the view of satisfying my curiosity, 
if possible, which was now raised to the utmost 
pitch. The servants, I remarked, moved about 
more silently flian usual, and sometimes I saw 
two or three of them conversing together, sotto 
vote, as though they did not wish their con¬ 
versation to be overheard by tbo:o around them. 


I knew the room that the gentleman occupied, 
and stealthily and unobserved stole nfi to it, 
hoping to hear or see sometliing that might 
throw some light upon his Character. I was 
not, however, gratified in either respect. 

I hastened back to the office and resumed my 
seat by the fire. The clerk and I were still* 
conversing upon the subject, when one of the 
girls camo in, and informed me that I was to 
got a horse and gig ready immediately, to drive 
a gentleman a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles. 

“ To-night 1” I said in surprise. 

“ Immediately!” 

“ Why, it’s already ten o’clock 1” 

‘‘"it’s the master’s* orders; I can not alter 
them,” tartly replied the girl. 

This unwelcome intelligence caused mo to 
commit a great deal of sin, for I made use of a 
number of imprecations and expressions which 
were quite superfinous and perfectly unavailing. 
It was not long before I was ready to commence 
the journey. I chose the fastest and strong¬ 
est animal in the establishment, and one that 
had never failed me in an emergency. I lit 
the lamps, for the night was intensely dark, 
and I felt convinced that we should require 
them. 'The proprietor of the hotel gave me a 
paper, but told me not to read it till wc had 
proceeded a few miles on the road, and inform¬ 
ed me at the same time in what direction to 
drive. The paper, he added, would give me 
further instructions. • 

I was seated in the vehicle, busily engaged 
in fastening the leathern apron on the side on 
which I sat, in order to protect my limbs from 
the cold, when somebody seated himself beside 
mo. I heard the landlord cry, “Drive on;” 
and, without *looking round, I lashed the mare 
into a very fast trot. Even now, while I write, 

I feel in some degree tho trepidation which 
stole over me when I discovered who my com¬ 
panion was. I had not gone far before I was 
made acquainted with this astounding fact. It 
was as though an electric shock had .suddenly 
and unexpectedly been imparted to my frame, 
or as, in a moment of perfect happiness, I had 
been hastily plunged into the greatest danger and 
distress. A benumbing chilliness ran through 
mo, and my mouth all at onco became dry and 
parched. Whither was I to drive? I knew 
not. Who and what was my companion? I 
was equally ignorant. It was the man dressed 
so fantastically whom I had seen alight from 
the coach; whose appearance and inexplicable 
conduct had alarmed a whole establishment; 
whose character was a matter of speculation to 
every body with whom he had come in contact. 
This was the substance of my knowledge. For 
aught I know, ho might be— But no matter. 
Tho question that most concerned me was, how 
was I to extricate myself from this dilemma? 
Which was the best course to adopt ? To ttira 
back, and declare I would not travel in sucli a 
night, with so strange a person, or to proceed 
on my journey ? I greatly feared tho conse- 
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quences of the former step would be fatal to my 
own inbrcsts. Besides, 1 should be exposed to 
the sneers and Mughter of all who knew roe. 
No: 1 had started, and I would proceed, what* 
ever might be the issue of the adventure. 

In a few minutes we had emerged from the 
^town.' My courage was now put to the severest 
test. The cheerful aspect of the streets, and 
the light thrown from the lamps and a few shop- 
windows, had hitherto buoyed me up, but my 
energy and firmness, I felt, were beginning to 
desert me. The road on which we had entered 
was not a great thoroughfare at any time, but 
at that late hour of the night I did not expect to 
meet either horseman or pedestrian to enliven 
the long and solitary joufhey. I cast my ^es 
before me, but could not discern a single light 
burning in the distance. The night was thick 
and unwholesome, and not a star was to be seen 
in the heavens. There was another matter 
which caused mo great uneasiness. I was 
quite unarmed, and unprepared for any attack, 
should my companion be disposed to take ad¬ 
vantage of that circumstance. These things 
flashed across my mind, and made a more 
forcible impression than they might otherwise 
have done, from the fact of a murder having 
been committed in the district only a few weeks 
before, under the most aggravated circum¬ 
stances. An hypothesis suggested itself. Was 
this man the perpetrator of that deed—the 
wretch who was endeavoring to escape from 
the officers of justice, and who was stigma¬ 
tized with the foulest, the blackest crime that 
man could be guilty of? Appearances wmro 
against him. Why should he invest himself 
with such a mystery? Why conceal his face 
in so unaccountable a manner? What but a 
man conscious of great guilt, of tho darkest 
crimes, would so furtively enter an inn, and 
afterward steal away under the darkness of tho 
night, when no mortal eye could behold him ? 
If he was sensible of innocence, he might have 
deferred his journey till the morning, and faced, 
with the fortitude of a man, the broad light of 
day, and the scrutiny of his fellow-men. I say, 
appearances wore against him, and I felt more 
and more convinced, that whatever his charac¬ 
ter was—whatever his deeds might have been 
—that the present journey was instigated by 
fear and apprehension for his personal safety. 
But was I to be the instrument of his deliver¬ 
ance ? Was I to bo put to all this inconveni¬ 
ence in order to favor tho escape of an assassin? 
The thought distracted me. 1 vowed that it 
should not bo so. My heart chafed and fretted 
at the task that had been put upon me. My 
blood boiled with indignation at the bare idea 
of being made the tool of so unhallowed a pur¬ 
pose. I was resolved. I ground my teeth with 
rage. I grasped the reins with a tighter bold. 
1 determined to be rid of the man—nay, even to 
attempt to destroy him rather than it should bo 
said that 1 had assisted in his escape. At some 
distance further on there w'as a river suitable 
for that purpose. When off his guard, he could 


in a moment be pushed into the stream; in 
certain places it was sufficiently deep to drown 
hinfi One circumstance peiplexed mo. If bo 
esciqied, he could adduce evidence against me. 
No matter; it would be difficult to prove that I 
had any intention of taking away his life. But 
should bo be the person I conceived, be^ would 
not dare to come forward. 

Hitherto we had ridden without exchanging 
a word. Indeed, I had only once turned my 
eyes upon him since we started. The truth 
was, I was tiso busy with my own thoughts— 
too intent upon devising some plan to liberate 
myself from my unparalleled situation. I now 
cast my eyes furtively toward him. 1 shuddered 
as I contemplated his proximation to myself. I 
fancied I already felt his contaminating influ¬ 
ence. The cap, as before, was drawn over bis 
face; the scarf muffled closely round his chin, 
and only sufficient space allowed for the pur¬ 
pose of respiration. I was most desirous of 
knowing who ho was; indeed, had ho been 
“ tho Man with the Iron Mask,” so many years 
incarcerated in the French Bastile, he could 
scarcely have expited a greater curiosity. 

I deemed it prudent to endeavor to draw him 
into conversation, thinking that be might drop 
some expression that would, in some measure, 
tend to elucidate his history. Accoi^ingly, 1 
said, 

“ It’s a very dark, unhealthy night, sir.” 

He made no reply. I thought he might not 
have heard me. 

“ A bad night for traveling!” I shouted, in a 
loud tone of voice. 

The man remained immovable, without in 
the least deigning to notice my observation. 
Ho either did not wish to talk, or he was^eaf. 
If he wished to be silent, I was •contented to let 
him remain so. 

It had not occurred to me till now that I had 
received a paper from the landlord which would 
inform mo whither my extraordinary companion 
was to be conveyed. My heart suddenly re¬ 
ceived a new impulse—it beat with hope and 
expectation, ^his document might reveal to 
me something more than I was led to expect; 
it might unravels tho labyrinth in which 1 wa.s 
entangled, and extricate mo from all farther 
difficulty. But how was I to decipher the 
writing ? There was no other means of doing 
so than by stopping tho vehicle and alighting, 
and endeavoring to read it by tho aid of the 
lamp, which, I feared, would afford but a very 
imperfect light, after all. Before I had recourse 
to this plan, I deemed it expedient to address 
once more my taciturn companion. 

“ Where am I to drive you to ?” I inquired, 
in so loud a voice that the mare started off at a 
brisker pace, as though I had been speaking to 
her. I received no reply, and, without further 
hesitation, I drew in the reins, pulled the paper 
from my pocket, and alighted. 1 walked to the 
lamp, and held the paper as near to it as I could. 
The handwriting was not very legible, and tho 
light afforded mo so weak, that I had great 

/- 
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difficulty to discover its meaning. The words 
were few and pointed.' The reader will judge 
of my surprise when I read the following laConio 
sentence: “Drive the gentleman to Graybum 
Church-yard /” I was more alarmed than over; 
my limbs shook violently, and in an instant 1 
felt the blood fly from my cheeks. IVhat did 
my employer mean by imposing suoh a task 
upon me? My fortitude in some degree re* 
turned, and I walked up to the mare tmd patted 
her on the neok. 

“ Poor thing—poor thing!” I skid j “ you have 
a long journey before you, and it may be a dan* 
gerous one.” 

1 looked at ray companion, but he appeared to 
take no notice of my actions, and seemed os in* 
diflerent as if he were a corpse. I again re¬ 
sumed my seat, and in part consoled myself with 
the prospect of being speedily rid of him in some 
way or other, as the river 1 have already alluded 
to was now only two or three miles distant. 
My thoughts now turned to the extraordinary 
place to which I was to drive—Graybum Church¬ 
yard ! What could the man do there at that 
hour of the night ? Had he fomebody to meet ? 
something to see or obtain ? It was incompre¬ 
hensible—^beyond the possibility of human divina¬ 
tion. Was ho insane, or was he bent upon an 
errand {perfectly rational, although for the present 
wrapped in the most impenetrable mystery ? I 
am at a loss for language adequate to convey a 
proper notion of my feelings on that occasion. 
He shall never arrive, 1 internally ejaculated, at 
Graybum Church-yard; he shall never pass be¬ 
yond the stream, which even now I almost heard 
murmuring in the distance! Heaven forgive 
mo for harboring such intentions ! but when I 
rejected that 1 might be assisting an assassin to 
fly from justice, 1 conceived 1 was acting per¬ 
fectly correct in adopting any means (no matter 
how bad) for the obviation of so horrid a con- 
summution. For aught I knew', his present in¬ 
tention might be to visit the grave of bis victim, 
for now I remembered that the person who had 
so lately been murdered was interred in this very 
charch-}’ard. 

We gradually drew nearer to the river. I 
heard its roaring with fear and trepidation. It 
smote my heart with awe when I pondered upon 
the deed I had in contemplation. I could dis¬ 
cover, from its rashing sound, that it was much 
swollen, and this was owing to the recent heavy 
rains. The stream in fine weather was seldom 
more than a couple of feet deep, and could be 
crossed without danger or difficulty; there how¬ 
ever wore places where it was considerably deep¬ 
er. On the occasion in question, it was more dan¬ 
gerous than 1 had ever known it. There was 
no bridge constructed acro.ss it at this place, and 
people were obliged to get through it as well as 
they could. Nearer and nearer we approached. 
The night was so dark that it was quite impos¬ 
sible to di^ern any thing. I could feel the 
beatings of my heart against my breast, a cold, 
clammy sweat settled upon my brow, and my 
mouth became so dry that 1 fancied 1 was 


choking. The moment was at hand that was to 
put ray resolution to the test. A f«w yards 
only separated us from the spot that was to ter¬ 
minate my journey, and, perhaps, the mortal 
career of my incomprehensible companion. The 
light of the lamps threw a dull, lurid gleam upon 
the surface of the water. It rushed furiouslf 
past, surging and boiling as it leaped over the 
rocks that here and there intersected its channel. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, 1 urged the mare 
forward, and in a minute we were in the midst 
of the stream. It was a ease of life or death I 
The water came down like a torrent—its tide 
was irresistible. There was not a moment to 
be lost. My own life was at stake. With the 
instinctive feeling of lolf-prescrvation, 1 drove the 
animal swiftly through the dense body of water, 
and in a few seconds we had gained the opposite 
bank of the river. We were safe, but the op¬ 
portunity of ridding myself of my companion was 
rendered, by the emergency of the case, unavail¬ 
able. 

I know not how it was, but I suddenly be¬ 
came actuated by a new irapuLse. Wretch 
though be was, he had intrusted bis safety, his 
life, into my hands. There was, perhaps, still 
some good in the man; by enabling him to es¬ 
cape, >1 might be the instrument of his eternal 
salvation. He bad done me no injury, and at 
some period of his life he might have rendered 
good offices to others. I pitied his situation, 
and determined to render him what assistance I 
could. 1 applied the whip to th^ mare. In a 
moment she seemed to bo endowed with super¬ 
natural energy and swiftness. Though ho was 
a murderer—though he was henceforth to bo 
driven from society as an outcast, he should not 
be deserted in his present emergency. On, on 
wc sped i hedges, trees, houses were passed in 
rapid succession. Nothing impeded our way. 
Wo had a task to perform—a duty to fulfill; 
dangers and difficulties fled before us. A human 
life depended upon our exertions, and every 
nerve required to be strained for its preservation. 
On, on we hurried. My enthusiasm assumed 
the appearance of madness. I shouted to the 
mare till I was hoarse, and broke the whip in 
several places. Although we comparatively 
flew over the ground, I fancied we did not go 
fast enough. My body was in constant motion, 
as though it would give an impetus to our move¬ 
ments. My companion appeared conscious of 
my intentions, and, for the first time, evinced an 
interest in our progress. He drew out his hand¬ 
kerchief, and used it incessantly as an incentive 
to swiftness. Onward we fled. We were all 
actuated by the same motive. This concentra¬ 
tion of energy gave force and vitality to pur ac¬ 
tions. 

The night had hitherto been calm, but the < 
rain now began to descend in torrents, and at 
intervals we heard distant peals of thunder. 
Still we progressed; we were not to be baflled, 
not to be deterred; we would yet defy pursuit. 
Large tracts of country were passed over with 
amazing rapidity. Objects, that at one moment 
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vere at a great distance, in another were reach¬ 
ed, and the next left far behind. Thus we 
sp^ forward—thtis we seemed to annihilate 
space altogether. *We were endowed with su¬ 
perhuman energies—harried on by an impulse, 
involuntary and irresistible. My oorapanion be¬ 
came violent, and appeared to think we did not 
travel quick enough. He rose once or twice 
from his seat, and attempted to take the remnant 
of the whip from my hand, but I resisted, and 
prevailed upon him to remain quiet. 

How long we were occupied in this mad and 
daring flight, I can not even conjecture. We 
reached, at length, our destination; but, alasl 
we had no sooner done so, than the invaluable 
animal that had conveyed’’us thither dropped 
down dead 1 

My companion and I alighted. I walked up 
to where the poor animal lay, and was busy de¬ 
ploring her late, when I heard a struggle at a 
short distance. I turned quickly round, and be¬ 
held the mysterious being with whom I had rid¬ 
den so fatal a journey, in the custody of two 
powerful looking men. 

“ Ha, ha I I thought he would make for this 
here place,” said one of them. “ He still has a 
hankering after bis mother’s grave. When he 
got away before, we nabbed him here.” ' 

The mystery was soon cleared up. The 
gentleman had escaped from a lunatic asylum, 
and was both deaf and dumb. The death of bis 
mother, a few years before, had caused the 
mental aberr^ion. 

The horrom of the night are impressed as 
vividly upon my memory as though they had 
just occurred. The expenses of the journey 
were all defrayed, and 1 was presented with a 
handsome gratuity. I never ceased, however, 
to regret the loss of the favorite mafe. 

[From Dickens’s Household Words.] 

SPIDER’S SILK. 

U RGED by the increased demand for the 
threads which the silk-worm yields, many 
ingenious men have endeavored to turn the 
cocoons of other insects to account. In search 
of new fibres to weave into garments, men have 
dived to the bottom of the sea, to watch the 
operations of the pinna and the common mussel. 
Ingenious experimentalists have endeavored to 
adapt the threads which hold the mussel firmly 
to the rock, to the purposes of the loom; and 
the day will probably arrive when the minute 
thread of that diminutive insect, known as the 
money-spinner, will be reeled, throvrn, and 
woven into fabrics fit for Titania and her 
court. 

In the early part of last century, an enthu¬ 
siastic French gentleman turned ^ attention 
to spiders’ webs. He discovered that certain 
spiders not only erected their webs to trap un¬ 
suspecting flies, but that the females, when 
they had laid their eggs, forthwith wovb a 
cocoon, of ^rong silken threads, about them. 
These cocoons are known more familiarly as 


spiders’ bags. The common webs of spiders 
are too slight and fragile to l)e put to any use; 
but %e French experimentalist in question, 
Monsieur Bon, was led to believf-that the co¬ 
coons of the female spiders were more solidly 
built than the mere traps of the ferocious males. 
Various experiments led M. Bon to adopt the 
short-legged silk spider as the most productive 
kind. Of this species he made a large collec¬ 
tion. He employed a number of persons to go 
in search of them; and, as the prisoners were 
brought to him^one by one, he inclosed them in 
separate paper cells, in which he pricked holes 
to admit the air. He kept them in close con* 
finement, and he observed that their imprison¬ 
ment did not appear to affect their health. 
None of them, so far as he could observe, sick¬ 
ened for want of exercise; and, as a jailer, he 
appears to have been indefatigable, occupying 
himself catching flies, and delivering them over 
to the tender mercies of his prisoners. After a 
protracted confinement in these miniature Bas- 
tiles, the grim M. Bon opened the doors, and 
found that the majority of his prisoners had be¬ 
guiled their time in forming their bags. Spiders 
exude their threads from papillm or nipples, 
placed at the hinder part of their body. The 
thread, when it leaves them, is a glutinous liquid, 
which hardens on expo.suro to the air. v It has 
been found that, by squeezing a spider, and 
placing the finger against its papillae, the liquid 
of which the thread or silk is made may be 
drawn out to a great length. 

M. Reaumur, the rival experimentalist to 
M. Bon, discovered that the papillae are formed 
of an immense number of smaller papillae, from 
each of which a minute and distinct thread is 
spun. He asserted that, with a microscopc,^e 
counted as many os seventy distiitct fibres pro¬ 
ceeding from the papillae of one spider, and that 
there were many more threads too minute and 
numerous to compute. Ho jumped to a result, 
however, that is sufficiently astonishing, namely, 
that a thousand distinct fibres proceed from 
each papillae; agd there being five large pa- 
pillffi, that every thread of spider’s silk is com¬ 
posed of at least five thousand fibres. In the 
beat of that enthusiasm, with which the micro¬ 
scope filled speculative minds in the beginning 
of last century, M. Leuwenhoek ventured to 
assert that a hundred of the threads of a full- 
grown spider were not equal to the diameter of 
one single hair of his beard. This assertion 
leads to the astounding arithmetical deduction, 
that if the spider’s threads and the philosopher’s 
hair be both round, ten thousand threads are not 
bigger than such a hair; and, computing the 
diameter of a thread spun by a young spider as 
compared with that of an adult spider, four 
millions of the fibres of a young spider’s web do 
not equal a single hair of M. Leuwenhoek’s 
beard. The enthusiastic experimentalist must 
have suffered horrible martyrdom under the 
razor, with such an exaggerated notion of his 
beard as these calculations must have given him. 
A clever writer, in Lardner’s Cyclopsedia, 
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notices these meosiiroments, and shows that M. 
Leuwenhock went far beyond the limits of 
reality in his calcdlation. « 

M. Son’s collection of spiders continued to 
thrive; and, in due season, he found that the 
greater number of them had completed their 
cocoons or bags. He !hen dislodged the bags 
from the paper boxes; threw them into warm 
water, and kept washing them until they were 
quite free from dirt of any kind. The next 
process was to make a preparation of soap, 
saltpetre, and gum>arabio dissolved in water. 
Into this preparation the bags were thrown, and 
set to boil over a gentle fire for the space of 
three hnnrs. When they were taken out and 
the snap had been rinsed from them, they ap¬ 
peared to bo composed of fine, strong, ash- 
colorcd silk. Before being carded on fine cards, 
they wore sot out for some days to dry thorough¬ 
ly. The carding, according to M. Bon, was an 
easy matter; and he affirmed that the threads 
of the silk he obtained were stronger and finer 
than those of the silk-worm. M. Reanmur, 
however, who was dispatched to the scene of 
IVI. Bon’.s investigations by the Royal Aoademy 
of Paris, gave a difTerent vetbion of the matter. 
He found, that whereas the thread of the spi¬ 
der’s bag will sustain only thirty-six grains, 
that of the silkworm will support a weight of 
two d&chms and a half—or four times the 
weight su-ctained by the spider-thread. Though 
M. Bon was certainly an enthusiast on behalf 
of spiders, M. Reanmur as undoubtedly had a 
strong predilection in favor of the bombyx; and 
the result of these contending prejudices was, 
that M. Bon’s investigations were overrated by 
a few, and utterly disregarded by the majority 
of his countrymen. He injured himself by rash 
asArtions. He endeavored to make out that 
spiders were more prolific, and yielded a pro- 
portionably larger quantity of silk than silk¬ 
worms. These assertions were disproved, but 
in no kindly spirit, by M. Reaumur. To do 
away with the impression that spiders and their 
webs were venomous, M. Bon not only asserted, 
with truth, that their bite was harmle.ss, but ho 
even went so far as to subject his favorite insect 
to a chemical analysis, and ho succeeded in 
extracting from it a volatile salt which he chris¬ 
tened Montpelier drops, and recommended 
strongly os an efficacious medicine in lethargic 
states. 

M. Bm undoubtedly produced, from the silk 
of his spiders, a material that readily absorbed 
all kinds of dyes, and was capable of being 
worked in any loom. With his carded spider’s 
silk the cnt\usinstic uperimentalist wove gloves 
and stookinj[.s, which be presented to one or two 
learned sonhties. To these productions several 
eminent men took particular exceptions. They 
discovered tVat the fineness of the separate 
threads of the,silk detracted from its lustre, and 
inevitably pno^ced a fabric less refulgent than 
those woven frdn the silkworm. M. Reaumur’s 
most conelusiv^aot against the adoption of spi¬ 


der’s silk as an article of manufacture, was de¬ 
duced from his observations on the c^^abative- 
ness of spiders. He discovered that they had 
not mmved at that state qf civilization when 
communities find it most to the general advant¬ 
age to live on terms of mutual amity and confi¬ 
dence; on the contrary, the spider-world, ao.# 
cording to M. Reaumur (we are writing of a 
hundred and forty years ago), was in a continual 
state of warfare; nay, not a few spiders^ were 
habitual cannibals. Having collected about five 
thousand spiders (enough to scare the most cour¬ 
ageous old lady), M. Reanmur shut them up in 
companies varying in number from fifty to one 
hundred. On opening the cells, after the lapse 
of a few days, “what was the horror of our 
hero,” as the graphic novelist writes, “ to behold 
the scene which met his gaze I” Where fifty 
spiders, happy and full of life, had a short time 
before existed, only about two bloated insects 
now remained—^thoy had devoured their fellow 
spiders! This horrible custom of the spider- 
world accounts for the small proportion of spi¬ 
ders in comparison to the immense number of 
eggs which they produce. So formidable a dif¬ 
ficulty could only be met by rearing each spider 
in a .separate cage ; whether this separation Ls 
practicable—that is to say, whether it can bo 
made to repay the trouble it would require—is 
a matter yet to be decided. 

Against M. Bon’s treatise on behalf of spi¬ 
der’s silk, M. Reaumur urged further objections. 
Ho asserted that, when compared with silk¬ 
worm’s silk, spider’s silk was deficient both in 
quality and in quantity. His calculation went 
to show that the silk of twelve spiders did not 
more than equal that of one bombyx; and that 
no less than fifty-five thousand two hundred and 
ninety-six Riders must be reared to produce 
one pound of silk. This calculation is now held 
to be exaggerated; and the spirit of partisanship 
in which M. Reaumur’s report was evidently 
concocted, favors the supposition that he made 
the most of any objections he could bring to bear 
against M. Bon. 

M. Bon’s experiments are valuable as far as 
they go; spider’s silk may he safely .set down 
as an untried raw material. The objections of 
M. Reaumur, reasonable in some respects, are 
not at all conclusive. It is of course undeniable 
that the silkworm produces a larger quantity of 
silk than any species of spider; but, on the other 
hand, the spider’s silk may possess certain qual¬ 
ities adapt^ to particular fabrics, which would 
justify its cultivation. At the Groat Industrial 
Show, we shall probably find some specimens 
of spider’s silk; such contributions would be 
useful and suggestive. The idea of brushing 
down cobwebs to convert them into ball-room 
stockings, forces upon us the association of two 
most incongruous ideas; but that this trans¬ 
formation is not impossible, the Royal Soci¬ 
ety, who are the possessors of some of M. 
Bon’s spider-fabric, can satisfaotordy demon¬ 
strate. 
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[From the DabUn Unlrersitf Magazine.] 

'' THE RAILWAY. 

T he silent glen, the sunless stream, 

To wandering boyhood dear, 

And treasur’d still in many a dream, 

They are no longer here; ■ 

A huge red mound of earth is thrown 
Across the glen so wild and lone, 

. The stream so cold and clear; 

And lightning speed, and thundering sound. 
Pass hourly o’er the unsightly mound. 

Nor this alone—for many a mile 
Along that iron way. 

No verdant banks or hedgerows smile 
In summer’s glory'gay; 

Thro’ chasms that yawn as though the earth 
Were rent in some strange monntain>birth. 
Whose depth excludes the day. 

We’re born away at headlong pace, ■ 

To win from time the wearying race! 

The wayside inn, with homelike air, 

No longer tempts a guest 
To taste its unpretending fare, 

Or seek its weloome rest. 

The prancing team—the merry horn— 

The cool fresh road at early morn— 

The coachman’s ready jest; 

All, all to distant dream-land gone. 

While shrieking trains are hurrying on. 

Yet greet we them with thankful hearts. 
And eyes that own no tear, 

’Tis nothiiig now, the space which parts 
The distant from the dear; 

The wing that to her cherish’d nest 
Bears home the bird’s exulting breast. 

Has found its rival here. 

With speed like hers we too oai^ haste. 

The bliss of meeting hearts to taste. 

For mo, I gaze along the line 

To watch the approaching train. 

And deem it still, ’twixt me and mine, 

A rude, but welcome chain 
To bind us in a world, w'hose ties 
Each passing hour to sever trici^ 

But here may try in vain; 

To bring ns near home many an art. 

Stern fate employs to keep apart. 


[From Bentley’s tOsceUany.] 

THE itlND SISTER, OR CRIME AND 
ITS PUNISHMENT. 

"DOR real comfort, snugness, and often rural 
J. beauty, where are there in the wide world any 
dwellings that can equal the cottage homes of 
England’s middle classes? Whether they be 
clad with ivy and woodbine, half bidden by 
forest-trees, and approached by silent, shady 
lanes, or, glaring with stucco and green paint, 
stand perched upon flights of steps, by the side 
of dusty suburban roads—whether they be 
cockney-christened with fine titles, and digni¬ 
fied as villas, halls, or lodges, or rejoice in such 
sweet names as Oak Cottage or Linden Grove 


—still within their humble walls, before all other 
places, are to be found content, and peace, and 
pur* domestic love. > 

Upon the slope of a gentle hill, about a mile 
from a large town, where 1 was attending to the 
practice of an absent friend, there stood a neat 
and pretty residence, with slated roof and trel- 
lised porch. A light verandah shaded the nar¬ 
row French windows, opening from the favorite 
drawing-room upon a trim, smooth lawn, studded 
with gay parterres, and bounded by a sweet- 
briar hedge; ^nd here old Mrs. Reed, the wid¬ 
ow of a clergyman, was busily employed, one 
lovely autumn afternoon, peering through her 
spectacles at the fast-fading flowers, or plucking 
from some favorite shrub the “ sear and yellow 
leaf” that spoke of the summer passed away, 
and the dreary season hurrying on apace. Her 
daughter, a pale and delicate-looking girl, sat 
with her drooping bead leant against the open 
window-frame, watching her mother sorrowfully 
as she felt her own declining health, and thought 
how her parent’s waning years might pass aw’ay, 
uncared for, and unsolaced by a daughter’s love. 
Within the room, a juung man was reclining 
lazily upon a sofa^ rather handsome, about the 
middle height, but had it not been for a stubby 
mustache, very long hair, and his rather sloven¬ 
ly costume—peculiarities which he considered 
indispensable to his profession as an^'ortist- 
there wus nothing in his appearance to distin¬ 
guish him from the generality of young English 
gentlemen of his age and station. Presently 
there fell upon his ear the notes of a beautiful 
symphony, played with most exquisite taste 
upon the harp, and gradually blending with a 
woman’s voice, deep, soft and tremulous, every 
now and then, as if with intense feeling, in one 
of those elaborate yet enervating melodies Hhat 
have their birth in sunny Italy. The performer 
was about twenty-five years of age, of haughty 
and dazzling beauty. Her dark wavy hair, 
gathered behind into a large glossy knot, was 
decked on one side with a bunch of pink rose¬ 
buds. A full white robe, that covered, without 
hiding, the outline of her bust and arms, was 
bound at the waist with a thick cord and tassel 
of black silk and gold, adding all that dress 
could add to the megance of her tall and splen¬ 
did figure. Then, as she rose and stretched out 
her jeweled hand to tighten a loose string, the 
inoiTable grace of the studied attitude in which 
! she stood for some moments showed her to be 
well skilled in those fascinating aits that so 
often captivate the senses before tie heart is 
touched. 

This lady was tho daughter of ,VIrs. Reed’s 
only sister, who in her youth had run away with 
an Italian music master. Signor Aihatti, al¬ 
though a poor adventurer, was no quite devoid 
of honor, for, when first married, le really loved 
his English wife, and proudly introduced her to 
his friends at Florence, where Iwr rank and for¬ 
tune were made much of, and rie was caressed 
and feted until half wild with Aleasure and ex¬ 
citement. But this was not t< last. Her hus- 
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band, a man of violent and ungovernable temper, I 
Nvas heard to utter certain obnoxious political 
opinions; and it being discovered that ho vvu 
connected with a dangerous conspiracy against 
the existing government, a speedy flight alone 
saved him from thesoaflbl^or perpetual imprison¬ 
ment. ,They sought a temporary home in Paris, 
where, after dissipating much of their little for¬ 
tune at the gambling-table, he met with a sud¬ 
den and violent death in a night-brawl, just in 
time to save his wife and child from poverty. 
The young widow, who of late^ad thought 
more of her infant than its father, was not long 
inconsolable. Discarded by her own relations, 
who, with bitter and cruel taunts, had refused 
all communication with her, and now too proud 
to return to them again, she settled with her 
little girl in Italy, where a small income enabled 
her to lead a life of unrestrained gayety, that 
soon became almost necessary to her existence. 
Here young Catherine was reared and educated, 
flattered and spoiled by all about her; and en¬ 
couraged by her vain mother to expect nothing 
less than an alliance with high rank and wealth, 
she refused many advantageous oflers of mar¬ 
riage, and ere long gained the character of a 
heartless and unprincipled coquette, especially 
among the English visitors, w’ho constituted a 
great pyt of the society in which she moved. 
Her mother corresponded occasionally with Mrs. 
Reed j and the .sisters still cherished an aflectioii 
for each other, which increased as they advanced 
in years; but their ideas, their views, even their 
religion was different, and the letters they ex¬ 
changed once, or at most twice a year, afforded 
but little satisfaction to cither. When the 
cholera visited Italy, Madame Arnatti was 
seiz^ with a presentiment that fate had already 
numtored her ynong its victims, and, under the 
influence of this feeling, wrote a long and touch¬ 
ing letter to her sister, freely confessing the sin 
and folly of her conduct in regard to her daugh¬ 
ter’s management, of whom she gave a long 
description, softened, it is true, by a mother’s 
hand, yet containing many painful truths, that 
must have caused the doting pafent inflnitc sor¬ 
row to utter. She concluded by repeating her 
conviction that her end was i\par, and consign¬ 
ing Catherine to her sister's care, with an en¬ 
treaty that she would take her from the immoral 
» and polluted atmosphere in which they lived, 
and try the effect of her piety, and kindness, and 
steady English habits on the young woman’s 
violent and ungovernable pas.sions. Months 
passed away; and then Mrs. Reed received a 
letter from Catherine herself, telling of her 
mother’s death; also one from a lady, in whose 
company she was traveling homeward, in ac¬ 
cordance with her mother’s dying wish. An¬ 
other long interval elapsed, and the good lady 
was preparing to visit London for the purpose 
of consulting an eminent phj'sician on her 
daughter’s state of health when new’s reached 
the cottage of Miss Arnatti’s arrival in that 
city, which had been retarded thus long by 
teiflons quarantine laws, illness, and other causes. { 
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Her guardian was apparently glad enough to 
get rid of the charge she had undertake, wd 
within a week Catherine remwed to her aunt’s 
lodgings, where she was revived and treated 
with every afiectionate attention; hut a constant 
yearning after gayety and amusements, indeli- 
cate and unfeeling as it appeared to her rela- • 
tives, so soon after the loss of an only parent; 
the freedom and boldness of her manners when 
in company or in public, and her overbearing 
conduct to those about her, augured but little 
in favor of such an addition to their circle. 
However, the good annt hoped for better things 
from the removal to her quiet country-homo. 
Their stay in London was even shorter than they 
had intendcd,^and, for*some time after their re¬ 
turn to the cottage, Miss Arnatti endeavored to 
adapt herself to the habits that must have been 
so strange and new to her; she even sought, 
and made herself agreeable in the very orderly 
bnt cheerful society where her aunt and cousin 
introdneed her, althongh Annie Reed’s increas¬ 
ing weakness prevented them from receiving 
much company at their own house. 

Edwin Reod, Catherine’s other consin, was 
absent on a tonr in Wales, and had only returned 
a few days previous to the aflernoon on which 
we havq described him as listening, enraptured, 
to the lady’s native music. Seating herself at 
the piano, sho followed this by a brilliant waltz, 
the merry, sparkling notes of which made the 
eye brighten and the brain whirl, from very 
sympathy; and then returning to her favorite 
instrument, she sang, to a low, plaiittive accom¬ 
paniment, a simple English ballad, telling of 
man’s hcartlessness, and woman’s frailty and 
despair. The last verse ran : 

So fnith and hope her eo«l forsaWng, 

Each Hfy to heavier sorrow waking 
This cruel love her heart was breaking 
Yet, ere her breath 
Was hushed in death, 

She breathed a prayer 
For her betrayer— 

Angela to heaven her poor soul talking. 

Scarcely had sho flnished, ^hen, as if in thor- 
ongh contempt of the maiden’s wenknes.s, she 
drew her hand violently across the strings with 
a discordant crash, that startled poor little Annie 
painfully, and pushing the harp from her with 
an impatient gestnre, abruptly quitted the room. 

The old lady had gone in to enjoy a gossip 
with her next-door neighbor, and so the brother 
and sister were alone. The signs of tears wwre 
on the latter’s cheek os Edwin approached and 
sat down by her side; attributing this to her 
extreme sensibility wrought upon by what they 
had just heard, ho spoke some kind and cheer¬ 
ing words, and then began to talk enthusiast¬ 
ically of their cousin’s beauty and accomplish¬ 
ments. She listened to him quietly for some 
time, and then, 

“boar brother,” she said, timidly, “you must 
forgive mo for what I am about to say, when it 
is to warn and caution ym against those very 
charms that have already made such an itiipres- 
sion on you. 1 am not one, Edwin, as you 
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know, to «peak ill, even of my enccniea, if such 
there ^ j and to any other but yourself would 
hide her faults, aed try to think of some pleas¬ 
ing trait on whiol^to dwell, when her name was 
mentioned. Nay, do not interrupt me, for rest as.^ 
snred, I am only prompted by a sister’s love. I 
t have seen much of Catherine, and heard more; 
I fear her dreadful temper—her diffiarent faith; 
although, indeed, she seems to neglect all relig¬ 
ious, duties, even those of her own church. Then 
1 think of her rudeness and inattention to our 
dear mother, who is so kind and gentle to her.- 
Had you been in London when we first met, 
you would not wonder at our being shocked and 
pained at all we witnessed there.” 

“But, Annie, dear,” said her brother, “why 
should you talk thus earnestly to mo ? Surely 
1 may admire and praise a handsome woman, 
without falling hopelessly in love.” 

“ You may, or you may not,^’ continued Annie, 
warmly. “ But this I know and feel, that, un¬ 
less she were to change in every manner, thought, 
and action, she is the last person in the world 
that I would see possess a hold upon my broth¬ 
er’s heart. Why, do you know, she makes a 
boast of the many lovers she has encouraged 
and discarded; and even shows, with ill-timed 
jests, letters from her admirers, containing pro¬ 
testations of affection, and sentiments that any 
woman of common feeling would at least con¬ 
sider sacred.” 

“ And have you nothing, then, to say in her 
favor ?” said young Reed, quietly. “ Can you 
make no altswance for the manner in which she 
has been brought up ? or, may she never change 
from what yon represent her ?” 

“ She may, perhaps; but let me beg of you, 
Edwin, to pause, and think, and not be infatu¬ 
ated and 1^ away, against your,, bettor judg¬ 
ment, as so many have already been.” 

•“Why, my dear sister,” he replied, “if we 
were on the point of running ofl* together, you 
could not be more earnest in the matter; but I 
have really never entertained suoh thoughts as 
you suggest, and if I did, should consider myself 
quite at liberty to act os 1 pleased, whether 1 
were guided by your counsel or not.” 

“ Well, Edwin, be not angry with me; per¬ 
haps I have spoken too strongly on the subjeet. 
You know bow much I have your happiness at 
heart, and this it is.that makes me say so much. 
I often thiidt 1 have not long to live, but while 
I am hm would have you promise me-—” 

A chilly breeze swept over the lawn, and the 
invalid was seized with a violent fit of cough¬ 
ing ; her brother shut the easement, and wrap- 
p^ the shawl closer round her slight figure. 
Mrs. Reed entered the room at the same instant, 
and their conversation ended. 

Catherine Amaui was in her own chamber, 
the ogpn window of which was within a few 
yard^.'of where her oousins had been talking. 
AtHpkstcd thither by the sound, she listened in- 
temy, and leaning out, apparently employed in 
l^ing the branches of a orMping plant, she 
jll^he^ evety word they ntferod 


I The winter passed away pljoastmtly enough, 

I for two at least of the party at* the cottage. 

I iPatherine and Edwin werettf nbcessity much 
thrown together; the sat to hjin aaa model, ao> 

; companied him in his walks, «ad flattered him 
’ by innumerable little attentipns, that were unno¬ 
ticed by the others; but still her oonduqt to his 
mother and sister, although seemingly more kind 
of late, was insincere, ai^ mafleed by a want of 
sympathy and affection, that often grieved him 
, deej^y. Her temper ^e managed to control, 

‘ but sometimfs not withqnt efibrts on her part 
that were more painftil to witness than her pre¬ 
vious outbreaks of passion. Six months had 
elapsed since Miss Amatti had'overheard, with- 
feelings of hatred toward one, and thorongh 
contempt of both speakers, the dialogue in which 
her faults hod been so freely exposed. Yet she 
fully expected that young Reed would soon be 
at her feet, a humble follower, as other men had 
been; but although polite, attentive, and ever 
seeking her society, he still forbore to speak of 
love, and then, piqued and angry at his conduct, 
she used every means to gain his aficction, with¬ 
out at first any real motive for so doing; soon, 
however, this wayward lady began to fancy that 
the passion she would only feign was really felt 
—and being so unexpectedly thwarted gave 
strength to this idea—and in proportion also 
grew her hatred toward Miss Reed, to whose 
infiuenoe she attributed her own failure. Be¬ 
fore long she resolved that Edwin should be her 
husband, by which means her revenge on Annie 
would be gratified, and a tolerable position in 
the world obtained for herself, for shp had ascer¬ 
tained that the yonng man’s fortune, although 
at present moderate, was yet sufficient to com¬ 
mence with, and that his prospects and e^^ieot 
ations were nearly all that oo^^ be desirea. 

Neither was Edwin altogether proof against 
her matchless beauty. At times ho felt an al¬ 
most irresistible impulse to kneel before her, 
and avow himself a slave forever, and as often 
would some hasty word or uncongenial senti¬ 
ment tarn his thoughts into another channel; 
and then they carried him away to an old coun¬ 
try seat in Wales, where he had spent the sum¬ 
mer of last yeor^on a visit to some friends of 
his family. A young lady, of good birth and 
education, resided there os governess to some 
half-dozen wild and turbulent children. Her , 
kind and unobtrusive manners and gentle voice 
first attracted his attention toward her; and al¬ 
though perhaps not handsome, her pale sweet 
face and dark blue eye made an impression that 
deepened each day as he discovered fresh beau¬ 
ties in her intellectual and superior mind. After 
an aequointanoe of some months he made an 
offer of bis hand, and her conduct on this oc¬ 
casion only confirmed the ardent affeotion he 
entertained for her. Candidly admitting that 
she oonld joyfully unite her lot with his, she 
told her previous history, and begged the young 
man to test his feelings well before allying him¬ 
self to a poor and portionless girl, and for this 
purpose prayed that twelve months might elapse 
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“I frigrbtei^; and what at? Not at the thun¬ 
der, surely; and o-s for lightning, if it stakes, 
’ they say, it brings a sudden and painless death, 
leaving but seldom even a mark upon the corpse. 
Who would not prefer this, to lingering on a 
bed of sickness.” * 

“Do not say so, Catherine, pray do not; 
only think if— 0 God, have mercy on us! Was 
not that awful?” 

“Was it not grand? Magnificent—awful 
if you will. Think of its ragini^ and reveling 
uncontrolled, and striking where and- what it 
will, without a bound or limit to its fury. And 
fancy such a storm pent up in the narrow com¬ 
pass of a human breast, and yet not bursting its 
frail prison. What can the torments that they 
tell us of, hercaflor, be to this?” 

“ And what reason can you have, dear cousin, 

■ for talking thus. Kneel down by me, for once, 
ffay,; fot surely, at such a time as this, if 
Siui^other, you must.lccl there is a God.” 

i “ No; you pray, Annie Reed, if it will com- 
ifort you: pray for us both. There, now, lie 
{iown again, and hide your face. I will stand 
jby your side and listen to yon.” 

She drew the slender figure gently back, 
rhen, with a sudden movement, seizing a large 
pillow da.«!hed it over Annie’s face, pressing 
fbercoif with all her strength. The long, hali- 
Sliaolhercd, piteous cry that followed, wa.s nlmo.st 
unhciird in (he roaring of the storm that now 
was at its height. By the vivid light that 
evert' instant played around, she .saw the violent 
oflbrts cf her victim, whose limbs were moving 
up anil down, convulsively, under the white 
|bcd-elothe«. Then, throwing the whole weight 
of her body across the bed, she elnlehcd and 
strtined upon the frame, to press more heavily. 
Suddenly all Movement ceased, and the mur- 
fderess felt a short and thrilling shudder iindor- 
teath her. Still, her hold never relaxed; un- 
tDUchod by pity or remorse, exulting in the 
diought that the cruel deed was ne.arly done, 
p easily, and under circumstances where no 
(uspieion of the truth was dikely to arise; 
ircading to look upon the dead girl’s face too 
«oon, lest the mild eyes should still be open, 
i find beaming on her with rdjtroach and horror. 
But what was it she felt then, so warm and 
sticky, trickling down her arm? She knew it 
ito be blood, even before the next flash showed 
ithe crimson stain, spreading slowly over the 
pillow. Again the electric fluid darted from 
^the clouds, but this time charged with its special 
mission from on high. The murderess was 
struck 1 and springing up, she fell back with 
^.one shrill, wild, piercing shriek, that reached 
n the ears of those below, before it was drowned 

ii the din of falling masonry, and the treraec- 
^08 crash that shook the house to its founda- 
tpn, until the Avails quivered, like the timbers 
d a ship beating on a rooky shore. 

jThat night I had been to visit a patient at 
sno distance, and finding no shelter near when 
iprning, had rJddon on through the storm. 
j(it entering the town, I overtook a man, 


pressing on quickly in the same direction. 
Making some passing rcma|^ upon till weath¬ 
er, I was recognized by the old gardener, who 
begged mo for God’s sake lo hurry back; the 
cottage, ho said, was struck by lightning, and 
two of the ladies either dying or dead from th^ 
injuries they had received. In a few minutes 
my horse was at the gate. 1 had just time to 
observe that two of the chimneys were thrown 
down, and some mischief done to the roof. On 
entering the house, I was guided, by the low, 
wailing sound of intense grief, to an upper 
room, where I beheld one of those scenes that, 
in an instant, stamp thcnuiolvcs upon the mem¬ 
ory, leaving their trtyisfer there forever. 

Day was just breaking; a cold gray light 
slowly gaining strength over the yellow glare 
of some unsnulTeJ candle.s, while the occasional 
boom of distant thunder told that the storm was 
not yet exhausted. Extended on a low couch, 
and hold by the terrified servants, was the 
wreck of the once beautiful Catherine Arnatti; 
at short intervals her features became horribly 
distorted by an epileptic spasm, that seized one 
•side of the body, while the other half appeared 
to bo completely panilyzcd; and the unmean¬ 
ing glare of the eye, when the lid was raised, 
told tfiat the organ of vision was seriously in¬ 
jured, if not entirely destroj'ed. Close by, the 
mother bent sobbing over the helpless form of 
her own child, blanched and inanimate, with a 
streak of blood ju.st oozing from her pallid lips. 
I found afterward, that Miss Rccil, in her fear¬ 
ful struggle, bad ruptured a ves,sel, and, fainU 
ing from the loss of blood, bad lain for some 
time to all appearance dead. Shortly, however, 
a slight fluttering over the region of the heart, 
and a qnivij^' of the nostril, told that the princi¬ 
ple of life still lingered in the shattered tene¬ 
ment. With the aid of gentle stimulants, she 
recovered suflicicntly to recognize her mother; 
but as her gaze wandered vacantly around, it 
fell on tho wretched and blasted creature, from 
whose grasp she had been so wonderfully res¬ 
cued. As if some magnetic power was in that 
glance, Catherine rose up suddenly, despair and 
horror in tho glassy stare she fixed on the 
corpse-like form before her, as, with another 
yell, such os burst forth when first struck by 
the hand of God, she relapsed into one of tlra 
most dreadful and violent paroxysms I have 
over witnessed. Annie clung tightly to her 
mother, crying, in a faint, imploring voice, 
“Oh, save me—save mo from herl” ere, with 
a heavy sigh, she once more sank into insensi¬ 
bility. It was not until late in the afternoon, 
and then only with great difficulty, that she 
was able to make those around her understemd 
what had taken place, and account for the ia-. 
tense horror that seized upon her, when at times 
a groan or cry was heard fitom tiio adjoining 
chamber, in which Miss Arnatti lay. It be¬ 
came, therefore, necessary that this persen 
should be removed, and aooordipgly, the same 
night she was taken to lodgings in the town. 
Her conduct there was such as'to, induce a be- 
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lief the^she might be insane^ and steps were 
taken toward placing her in a j^vate asylnm. 
Onoe only, a few days after her removal, she 
asked, suddenly, if Miss Reed not dead •, 
bat appeared to betray no emonoa on being 
informed, that although still alivej^r cousin 
was in most imminent danger, «, turning 
away, from that time maintained a^ermined 
silence, which nothing could induce hdr'to break, 
obstinately refusing <dl medical aid. ‘ ^ ^ 

I visited her in company with th^ pl^ician 
in attendance, about six weeks afterwar^'yrhen 
she appeared to have recovered, in a i^preat 
measure, the use of her limbs; but every line¬ 
ament of the face was altered; the sight of 
one eye quite destroyed, and drawn outwai^, 
until little could be seen but a discolored bail, 
over which the lid hung down flabby and pow¬ 
erless ; while a permanent distortion of the 
month added to the frightful appearance this 
occasioned. The beantifal hair was gone, and 
the unsightly bristles that remained were only 
partly concealed by the close-fitting cap she 
wore. It was indeed a sight to move the 
sternest heart. That proud and stately woman 
who had so cruelly abused the power her per¬ 
sonal beauty alone had given her; trifling alike 
with youth’s ardent and pure first love, as with 
the deeper and more lasting affection of man¬ 
hood, and glorying in the misery and wretched¬ 
ness she caused! Stopped in her full career, her 
punishment began already. Yet was there no 
index on theft stolid face to tell how the dark 
spirit worked within; whether it felt remorse 
or sorrow for the crime, and pity for its victim, 
fearing a further punishment in this world or 
the next; whether the heart was torn by baflled 
rage and hatred still, scheming and plotting, 
even now that all hope was gone. Or was the 
strong intellect really clouded? 

That night her attendant slept long and heavi¬ 
ly ; she might have been drugged, for Miss Ar- 
natti had access to her desk and jewel case, in 
the secret drawers of which were afterward found 
several deadly and carefully prepared poisons. 

In a room below was a large chimney-glass, 
wad here Catherine first saw the full extent of 
the awful judgment that had befallen her. A 
cry of rage a^ despair, and the loud crash of 
broken glass, aroused the inmates early in the 
morning: they found the mirror shivered into a 
t hnuMiid fragments, but their charge was gone, 
We learned that day, that a person answering to 
her description, wearing a thick vail, and walk¬ 
ing with pain and difliculty, had been one of the 
passengers on board a steam-packet that left the 
town .at daylight. 

For along time Annie Reed lay in the shadow 
of d qalh. She lived, however, many years, a 
aufliNHlrid patient invalid. Edwin married 
bis mKhed and brought her home, where his 
ftmd mother and sister soon loved her as they 
loved him; and Annie played aunt to the first¬ 
born, and shared their happiness awhile; and 
whjjl her gentle spirit passed away, her mother 
baaKothe heavy blow, living resigned an^ peace¬ 


fully with her remaining children to a good old 

All efforts to trace the unhappy ft^tive proved^ 
unavailing, and much anxiety was felt on her 
account; but about ten^months after her dlsap- 
pearanoe, Mrs. Reed received a letter relative 
to the transfer of what little property her niece 
had possessed to a convent in Toscany. The 
lady-abbess, a distant relative of Miss Amatti’s, 
had also written much concerning her, from 
which the follywing is extracted: • 

“ When a child, Catherine was for two yean 
a boarder in this very house. Fifteen years 
passed since then, and she oamo to ns travel- 
worn, and weak, and ill. Her history is known 
only to her confessor and myself; and she has 
drawn from ns a promise that the name of 
England should never more be mentioned to her; 
and whatever tidings we may hear, in conse¬ 
quence of this communication, froiv, 
had so cruelly injured, whether of life and healik, 
or death—of forgiveness, or hatred and disgust 
at her ingratitude—^that no allusion to it should 
be ever made to her. She follows rigidly the 
most severe rules of the establishment, but avoids 
all intercourse with the sisters. Much of her 
time is spent at the organ, and often, in the dead 
of night, we are startled or soothed by Jhe low 
melancholy strains that come from the dark 
chapel. Her horror always on the approach of 
thunder-storms is a thing fearful to witness, and 
we think she can not long survive the dreadful 
shocks she suflers from this cause. They leave 
her, too, in total darkness many days. A mys¬ 
tery to all, we only .speak of her as the Bliko 
Sister.” 


[From Chambers's Edinburgh journal.] 

FORTUNES OF THE GARDENER’S 
DAUGHTER. ^ 

B etween Passy and Autenil were still 
be seen, some few years ago. the remaith 
of what had been a gentleman’s residence. Th| 
residence and the family to whom it had bc^ 
longed had both fallen daring the first Revoi 
lotion. The bole,of a once magnificent treej 
stag-headed, owing to the neighboring buildingt 
having hurt the roots, was all the evidence tha^ 
remained of a park; but bits of old moss-grown 
^all—^broken steps that led to nothing—heads 
and headless trunks of statues that once adorned 
the edges of what, now a marsh, had formerly 
been a piece of ornamental water—^little thick¬ 
ets of stunted trees stopped in their growth by 
want of care—all hinted of whpt had been, al¬ 
though they could give no idea of the beauty« 
which had once made Bonloinvilliers the pride 
of the neighborhood and its possessor. Sudi 
was the aspect of the place recently; but wh^ 
the Ibllowing^necdote begins, France was p 
external appearance prosperous, %nd Boulo^ 
villiers was still in its bloom. 

At a cottage within the gate which enter I 
the grounds lived the gardener and his wi. 
They had been long married, had lost all thi r 
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woods; of tbe growth of uew families, and the 
prosperous abnndwoe in which the people lived; 
that all were extremely interested in his aocAunt. 
Joe sate devouring the story with wonder, lux¬ 
uriating especially in the idea of those immense 
V>Tds of cattle in the pvairies; and the old man 
eventlcclared that there ho should like to go and 
lay his bones* “ Perhaps,” added he, “ there I 
should, some day, 3nd again my Sam. But no, 
he must be dead, or he would have written. 
Many die in the swamps and from fever, don’t 
they, sir?” • 

“Oh! many, many,” said Mr. Vandeleur, 
“and yet there are often as miraculous recov¬ 
eries. For many years I was a government 
surveyor. It was my business to survey new 
tracts for sale. I was the solitary pioneer of 
the population; with a single man to carry my 
chain, and to assist me in cutting a path through 
the dense woods. 1 lived in the woods for years, 
for months seeing no soul but a few wandering 
Indians. Sometimes we were in peril from 
jealous and savage squatters; sometimes were 
compelled to flee before the monster grisly bear. 
I have a strange fascinating fipeling now of those 
days, and of our living for weeks in the great 
caves in the White Mountains, since become the 
resort of summer tourists, with the glorious 
‘Notch’ glittering opposite, far above us, and 
above the ancient woods. These were days of 
real hardship, and we often saw sights of sad 
sorrow. Families making their way to distant 
and wild localities, plundered by the inhurifan 
squatters, or by the Indians, and others seized 
by the still more merciless swamp fever, perish¬ 
ing without help, and often all alone in the wil¬ 
derness. 

Ah! I remember now one case—it is nearly 
twenty yearsaago, but I never can forget it. It 
was a young, thin man—ho could scarcely be 
twenty. He had been left by his parly in the 
last stage of fever. They had raised a slight 
booth of green bushes over him, and placed a 
pumpkin-shell of water by his side, and a broken 
tea-cup to help himself withj but ho was too 
weak, and was fast sinking there all alone in 
that vast wilderness. The paleness of death 
appeared in his sunken features, the feebleness 
of death in his wasted limbs. He was a youth 
who, like many others, had left his friends in 
Europe, and now longed to let them know his 
end. He summoned his failing powers to give 
me a sacred message. He mentioned the place 
whence be last came.” 

“ Whore was it ?” exclaimed the old man, in 
a tone of wild excitement. “ Where—^what 
was it? It must be my Sam !” 

“ No, that could not bo,” said the stranger, 
startled by the old man’s emotion; “ it was not 
this place—it»was—I remember it—it was an¬ 
other name—-Well— Well— Welland was the 
place.” ^ 

The old man gave a cry, and would have 
fallen from his chair, but the .stranger sprung 
forward and caught him in bis arms. There 
was a moment’s silence, broken only by a deep 


groan from the old man, and a low murmur 
from his lips, “ Yes 1 I know it—he i^dead!” 

“ No, no! he is not deacH!” cried the stran¬ 
ger ; “ he lives—he recovered I” € 

“ Where is he, then ? Where is my Sam ? 
Let me know!” cried the old man, recovering 
and standing wildly up—“ I must see him 1—4 
must to him 1” 

“ Father I father! it is Sam!” cried his son 
Joe; “I know him!—I know him!—this is 
he!" 

“Where?—^who?” exclaimed the father, 
looking round bewildered. 

“ Here!” said tbe stranger, kneeling before 
the old man, and clasping his hand and bathing 
it with tears. “ H8re, father, is your lost and 
unworthy son. Father!—I return like the 
Prodigal Son. ‘I have sinned before Heaven 
and in thy sight; make me as one of lliy hired 
servants.’ ” 

The old man clasped his son in his arms, and 
they wept in silence. 

But Joe was impatient to embrace his recov¬ 
ered brother, and he gave him a hog as vigorous 
as one of those grisly bears that Sam had men¬ 
tioned. “Ah! Sam!” he said, “how I have 
wanted thee; but I always saw thee a slim 
chap,* such as thou went away, and now thou 
art twice as big, and twice as old, and yet I 
knew thee by thy eyes.” 

The two brothers cordially embraced, and the 
returned wanderer also embraced his comely 
sister affectionately, and said, “You had nearly 
found me out in the garden.” * 

“ Ah, what a startle you gave me!” she re¬ 
plied, wiping away her tears; “ but this is so 
unexpected—so heavenly.” She ran off, and 
returning with the whole troop of her children, 
said, “ Thare, there is your dear, lost uncle!” 

The uncle caught them up, one after another, 
and kissed them rapturously. 

“ Do you know,” said the mother, laying her 
hand on the head of the eldest boy, a fine, rosy- 
looking follow, “what name this has? It is 
Samuel Warilow! We did not forget the one 
that was away.” 

“ Ho will find another Samuel in America,” 
said his uncle, again snatching him up, “ and a 
Joe, and a Thomas, the grandfather’s name. 
My blessed mother there lives again in a lovely 
blue-eyed girl; and should God send me another 
daughter, there shall be a Millicent, too!” 

Meantime, the old man stood gazing insatia¬ 
bly on his son. “ Ah, Sam I” said he, as his 
son again turned, and took his hand, “I was 
very hard to thee, and yet thou hast been hard 
to us, too. Thou art married, too, and, with ail 
our names grafted on new stems, thou never 
wrote to us. It was not well.” 

“ No, father, it was not well. I acknowledge 
ray fault—my great fault; hut let me justify 
myself. I never forgot’you; hut fw many years 
I was a wanderer, and an unsnccessftd man. 
My pride would not' let mo send, under these 
circumstances, to those who had tdways said 
that I should come to beggary and shame. Ex- 
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onse me, that I mention these hard word.s. My 
pride waLidv'ays great; and those words haunt¬ 
ed mo. * 

“ But at length, when Providonoo had blessed 
me greatly, d could endure it no longer. I de¬ 
termined to come and seek forgiveness and roc- 
Hneiiiation; and, God ho prai.scd! 1 have found 
both. We will away home together, father. I 
have wealth beyond all my wants and wishes; 
my greatest joy will be to bestow some of it on 
you. My early profe.ssion of a surveyor gave 
me great opportunities of perceiving whore the 
tide of population would direct itself, and prop¬ 
erty consequently rise rapidly in value. I there¬ 
fore purchased vn.st tracts for small sums, which 
are now thiekl}’ peopled, an& my possessions arc 
immense. I am a member of Congress.” 

The next day, the two brothers drove over to 
Bakcwell, where Joe had the satisfaction to see 
the whole arrears paid down to the astonished 
steward, on condition that he gave an instant 
release from the farm; and Joe ordered, at the 
auctioneer’s, large posters to be plaeanled in 
all the towns and villages of the Peak, and ad¬ 
vertisements to be iri.sorted in all the principal 
papers of the Midland coiinlie.«, of the sale of his 
Stock that day fortnight. 

We have only to record that it sold well, and 
that the Warilows of Welland, and more recently 
of Sciirthin Farm, are n(tw flourishing on anoth¬ 
er and more pleasant Welland on the Huil«on. 
There is a certain tall, town-like house which 
the traveler s^es high on a hill among the woods, 
on the left bank of the river, as the steamer ap¬ 
proaches the Catskill Mountains. There live 
the Warilows; and, far hack tm the rich slopes 
that lie behind the mountains, and in richer 
meadows, surrounded by fore.sts and other hills, 
rove the flocks and herds of Joe*, and there 
cbmes S([uirc Sam, when the session at Wash¬ 
ington is over, and, surrounded by sons and 
nephews, ranges the old woods, and shoots the 
hill-turkey and the roe. The.re is another 
comely and somewhat matronly lady sitting 
with the comely and sunny-spirited Millicent, 
the happy mistress of the new Welland; and a 
little Millicent tumbles on the carpet at their 
feet. The Warilows of Welland all bless the 
Prodigal Son, who, unlike the one of old, came 
back rich to an indigent father, and made the 
old man’s heart grow young again with joy. 

[From Shupe'i Magazine.] 

THE LIGHT OF HOME. 


r r was years ago when we first became ac¬ 
quainted with Lieutenant Heathcote, an old 
half-pay otfioer who resided with his young 
grand-daughter in a tiny cottage. It was a 
veiT luimble place, for they wore poor; but it 
Extremely pretty, and there were many 
oomforts, even elegances, to be found in the 
small rooms. The old gentleman delighted in 
cultivating the garden; the window of the sit¬ 
ting-room opened on it, and beiM||th'this window, 
grew the choicest roses and pinks, so ftat the 


atmosphere of the apartment was in summer 
laden with their fragrance. The furniture was 

pooAnough. Mrs.-of - -Sipiaro would 

have said with a genteel sneer, that “all the 
room contained was not worth five sover¬ 
eigns.” To her—no! bet to the simple hearted 
inmates of the cottage every chair and ftablo 
was dear from long a.ssociation, and they would 
not have exchanged them for all the grandeur 

of Mrs.-^*8 drawing-room suite, albeit h' 

chairs were of inlaid rosewood, and co.st s 
guineas apiccet 

If you went into that little liurably-fumished 
parlor about four o’clock on a summer’s after¬ 
noon, yon would find Lieutenant Heathcote 
.seated in his easy chair (wheeled by careful 
bands to the precise angle of the window that 
ho liked), his .spectacles on, anti the broad .sheet 
of the newspaper .spread before him. Occasion¬ 
ally he puts down the newspaper for awhile, and 
then his ej'cs rove restlessly about the room, till 
at length they light on the figure of his unoon- 
seious grand-danghtcr. Once there, they stay 
a good while, and when they turn to the news¬ 
paper again, therccis a .serene light in them, as 
though what they had^seen had blessed them. 

Yet an ordinary gazer would have found little 
or nothing attractive in the ayipcarance of Rose 
Heathcote, for she was but a homely, innocent- 
looking girl, .such as we meet with every day 
of onr lives. Her eyes ve-e neither “darkly 
blue,” nor “densely ’.daok. ' her trcs«es neither 
g(^dcn, nor jedundant. She had, to be sure, a 
suIBciont (ynantity of dark brown hair, which 
was very .soft an(l pleasant to touch, her griind- 
fiither thought, when ho placed his hand caress 
ingly on her head, as he loved to do; and this 
hair was always prettily arranged—braided pver 
her forehead in front, and twisttrd into a thick 
knot behind—a fashion which certainly showed 
to advantage the graceful form of her head, the 
solitary beauty, speaking critically, wlii(di the 
young girl possessed. However, Lieutenant 
Heathcote thought his little Ro.se the prettiest 
girl in the wor(d. Eyes that look with love, 
lend beauty to what they gaze on. And no one 
who knew Rose as she was in her home, could 
fail to love her. • 

She was always up with the lark, and busied 
in various employments till her grandfather came c 
down to breakfast. Then she poured out the ' 
tea, cut the bread-and-butter, or made the toast, 
talking and laughing the while, in the spontaneous 
gayety of her heart. To eke out their little in¬ 
come, she hod pupils who came to her every 
morning, and whom she taught all she know, 
with a patient earnest zeal that amply compen¬ 
sated for her deficiency in the showy accomplish- 
ments of the day. So, after breakfast, the room r 
was put in order, the flowers were watered, the 
birds were tended, grandpapa was made com¬ 
fortable in bis little study, and then the school¬ 
books, the slates and copy-books wWe placed in 
readiness for the little girls; and then they came, 
and the weary business began, of English histo- 
ry, geography, arithmetic, and French verbs. 



THE LIGHT 

The children were not very clever—sometimes, 
indeed, they wcreahsolmely stupid, and obstinate, 
moreover; they must have tried her ptftieuee 
very often; but a harsh rebuke never issued 
from her lips: it was a spociea of selfishness in 
her not to chide them, fur if she did so, though 
ever so mildly, the remembrance of it pained 
her gentle heart all day, and she was not quite 
happy until the little one was kissed and forgiven 
again. 

The children loved her very much and her 
pupils gradually increased in number. Dazzling 
visions danced before her ej'es', visions of wealth 
resulting from her labors; yes, wealth 1 for, poor 
innocent, the four or five golden sovereigns she 
had already put by, hrr first earnings, multiplied 
themselves wonderfully in her sanguine dreams. 
She had magnificent schemes floating in her lit¬ 
tle bruin of luxuries to bo obtained with this 
money—luxuries for her grandfather; a new 
easy chair, cushioned sumptuously, and a new 
pair of spectacles, gold mounted, and placed in 
a ease of her own embroidery. Thoughts of 
po.s.Mhlo pureha.scs for her own peculiar enjoy¬ 
ment sometimes intruded. .There was a beau¬ 
tiful geranium .she would like, and a new cage 
for her bird—a now bonnet, even for herself; 
for liose was not free from a little spice of 
womarly vanity, which is excusable, nay, lova¬ 
ble, bec’anse it is so womanly, and she was quite 
su.sceptible of the pleasure most young girls fool 
in seeing t^em^lves prettily dressed. 

That th^d^Wltams might he realized. Rose 
worked harj. She .sat up late at night, arrang¬ 
ing the exercises and lessons of her pupils, and 
rose early in the raorninij. in order that none of 
her household duties should ho neglected. And 
ii>«thc course of time, this unceasing exertion 
began to ii^urn her health, for she was not 
strong, although, hitherto, she had beeSi but 
little prono to ailments. One morning she aro.se 
languid, feverish, and weak; she was compelled 
to give herself a holiday, and all day she lay on 
the sofa in the sitting-room, in a kind of dreamy 
yet restless languor she had never felt before. 
Her grandfather sat beside lier, watching and 
tending her with all the care of a mother, reading 
aloud from her favorite books ransacking his 
memory for anecdotes to amuse her, and smiling 
cheerfully when she raised her heavy eyes to 
his. But when she fell into a fitful doze, the 
old man’s countenance changed; an indefinable 
took of agony and doubt came over his features; 
and -involuntarily, as it seemed, he clasped his 
hands, while his lips moved as if in prayer. He 
was terrified by this strange illness; for the first 
time, the idea occurred to him that his darling 
might be taken away from him. The young 
sometimes left the world before the old, unnat¬ 
ural as it seemed ; what if she should die ? Wo 
always magnify peril when it comes near onr be¬ 
loved, and tUe old man gradually worked him¬ 
self into a frenzy of anxiety respecting his child. 
The next day she was not better—a doctor was 
sent for, who prescribed rest and change of air 
if pos.sible, assuring Lieutenant Hoathcote that 
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it was no serious disorder—she had overworked 
herself, that was all. j • 

It was the summer time,*and some of Rose’s 
pupils were about to proeeed to the sea-side. 
Hearing of their dear Miss Hoathcoto’s illness, 
they came to invite her to go with them,- and 
the grandfather eagerly and joyfully accepted 
the offer for her, although she demurred a little. 
She did not like to leave him alone; she could 
not be happy, she said, knowing he would be 
dull and lonely without her; but her objections 
were overrate, and she wont with her friends, 
the Wilsons. 

It was pleasant to see the old man when ho 
received her daily epistles. How daintily he 
broke the envelnjie,* ,sn as not to injure the little 
seal, and how fondly he regarded the delicate 
handwriting. The letters brought happier ti¬ 
dings every day; she was better, she was much 
better, she was well, she was stronger and rosier 
than ever, and enjoying herself much. Those 
letters—long, bcautilul letters they were—afford¬ 
ed the old man his chief pleasure now. His 
homo was very desolate while she was away; 
the house looked changed, the birds sang less 
joyously, and the flf>wers wore not so fragrant. 
Every morning he attended to her pots, himself, 
and then he wandered about the rooms, taking 
up her book.s, her papers, and her various little 
possessions, and examining the contents of her 
work-ha-sket with childish curiosit)'. In the twi¬ 
light he would lean back in his chair, and try to 
fancy she was in the room with him. Among 
the shadows, it was easy to imagine her figure, 
sitting as she used to sit, with drooped head and 
clasped hands, thinking. At these times, her 
letter received that morning, was taken from his 
bosom and kissed, and then the simple, loving 
old man «^nld go to bed and dream of his grand¬ 
child. 

At length she came home. She ru.shcd into 
her grandfather’s arms with a strange eager¬ 
ness : it was as if she sought there a refuge from 
peril; as if she fled to him for succor and com- 
Ibrt in some deep trouble. Poor Rose 1 she 
wept so long and so passionately; it could scarce 
have been idl for joy. 

“ Darling 1 you are not sorry to come home, 
are yon ?” 

“ Oh no 1 so glad, so very, very glad !” and 
then she sobbed again, so convulsively, that the 
old man grew alarmed, and as he tried to soothe 
her into calmness, he gazed distrustfully in her 
face. Alas 1 there was a look of deep suffering 
on her pale features that he had never seen there 
before; there was an expression of hopeless woe 
in her eyes, which it wrung hU loving heart to 
behold. 

“RoseI” he cried, in anguish, “what hes 
happened ? you are changed I” 

She kissed him tenderly, and strove to satisfy 
him by saying, that it was only the excitement 
of her return home that made her weep; she 
would be better the next morning, she said. 
But she was not better then. From the day 
of her return she faded away visibly. It was 
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evident, and he soon saw it, that some grief 
bad conM^to her, which her already weakened 
friune was nnable'to bear. He remembered, 
only too well, that her mother had died of con¬ 
sumption, and when he saw her gradually grow 
weaker day by day, the hectic on her cheek 
deepen, and her hands become thin till they 
were almost transparent, all hope died in his 
heart, and he oonld only pray that heaven would 
teach Jiim resignation, or take him too, when 
eke went. 

For a little while, Rose attempted to resume 
her teaching, but she was soon compelled to 
give up. Only, till the last she flitted about 
the cottage, performing her household duties as 
she had ever done, and befng as she had ever 
been, the presiding spirit of the homo that was 
so dear to her grandfather. In the winter 
evenings, too, they sat together, she in her 
olden seat at his feet, looking into the fire, and 
listening to the howling wind without, neither 
speaking, except at rare intervals, and then in a 
low and dreamy tone that harmonized with the 
time. One evening they had sat thus for a long 
time, the old man clasping her hands, while her 
head rested on his knee. The fire burned low 
and gave scarcely any light; tho night was 
stormy, and tho wind blew a hurricanes At 
every blast he felt her tremble. 

“God help those at sea,” he cried, with a 
sadden impulse. 

“Amen, Amen!” said Rose, solemnly, and 
though she started and shivered when ho spoke, 
she ki&sed his'^liands afterward, almost as if in 
gratitude. 

There was a long pause; then she lifted her 
head, and said in a very low voice: “ Remem¬ 
ber, dear grandpapa, if at any time, by-and-by, 
you should feel inclined to be angry, vexed, 
with—any one—^because of me; you are to for¬ 
give them, for my sake: for my sake, my own 
grandpapa.—^Promise!” 

He did so, and she wound her arms lovingly 
round his neck, and kissed his brows, as of old 
she had done every night before retiring to rest. 
And then her head sunk on his shoulder, and 
she wept. In those tears how much was ex¬ 
pressed that could find no other utterance! the 
lingering regret to die that the young must ever 
feel, even when life is most desolate; the tender 
gratitude for tho deep love her grandfather had 
ever borne her; sorrow for him, and for her¬ 
self! Anc^ he, silent and tearless as he sat, 
understood it all, and blessed her in his heart. 

The next day she died quietly, lying on her 
■little bed, with her pale hands meekly folded on 
her breast; for her last breath exhaled in prayer 
for her grandfather—and one other. It hap¬ 
pened that the Wilsons and some other ac- 
qcpintances came in the evening to inquire how 
dl^Ms. For sole reply, Lieutenant Heathcote, 
whose tearless eyes and rigid lips half frighten¬ 
ed fliem, led them where she lay. They re¬ 
tired, weeping, subdued, and sad, and as they 
were leaviag^e cottage, he heard Mrs. Wilson 
qpy to hipPihnd, while she dried her eyes; 


“ Poor girl, poor girl 1 She was very amiable, 
we all liked her exceedingly. I am afraid 
thoufh, on one occasion, 1 was rather harsh to 
her, and, poor child, she seemed to take it a 
good deal to heart. But the fact was, that our 
Ed'ward, I half fanciod”-<»-thero followed a whis¬ 
pering, and then, in a louder tone—“bift his 
father, thinking with me, sent him oflT to sea, 
and there was an end of the matter.” 

An end of tho matter I Alas 1 think of the 
bereaved old man, wandering about bis desolate 
abode, Aome to^him no longer; with the sad, 
wistful look on his face of one who continually 
seeks something that is not there. The cottage, 
too, was very different now to what it had been; 
the home that was so beautiful was gone with 
her. He set her little bird at liberty the day 
she died; he could not hear to hear it singing, 
joyously as when eke had been there to listen. 
But for this, the parlor always remained in tho 
same state it was in on that last evening. The 
empty cage in the window, a bunch of withered 
flowers on a chair where they had fallen from 
her bosom, and the book she had been reading, 
open at tho very page she had left off. Every 
morning the old man stole into tho room to 
gaze around on these mute memorials of his 
lost darling. This was the only solace of his 
life now, and we may imagine what it cd^t him 
to leave it. But when they came and told him 
he must give up possession of his cottage, that 
it ■was to be razed to tho ground shortly, he 
only remonstrated feebly, and finally submitted. 
He was old, and he hoped to die soon, but death 
does not always come to those longing for it. 
He may be living yet, for aught we know; but 
he has never been heard of in his old neighbor¬ 
hood for years, and we may hope that her is 
happier, that he has at length gond home to her. 

[From Pickens's Household Words.] 

HOW WE WENT WHALING OFF THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

A t Algoa Bay^ in the eastern provinces of 
the Cape Colony, there is, and has been for 
thirty years, a whaling establishment. By whac 
instinct these monsters of the deep ascertain 
the settlement of man on tho shores they fre¬ 
quent, it would be difficult to say. But that 
they do so, and that they then comparatively 
desert such coasts is undoubted. Whore one 
whale is now seen off the southeastern coast of 
Africa, twenty were seen in former times, when 
the inhabitants of the country were few. It is 
the same in New Zealand, and every other 
whalo-frequontod coast. Nevertheless, the whal¬ 
ing establishment I have mentioned is still kept 
up in Algoa Bay—and with good reason. One 
whale per annum will pay all • the expenses 
and outgoings of its maintenance,; every other 
‘ whale taken in the course of a yeu is a clear 
profit. 

The value of a whale depends, of course, 
upon its size—^the average is from three hund¬ 
red pounds to six hundred pounds. The estab- 
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lishment in Algoa Bay consists of a stone-bnilt 
house for the residence of the foreman, vrith the 
coppers and boiling-houses attached; a wqpden 
boat-house, in which are kept three whale-boats, 
with all the lines and tackle belonging to them; 
and a set of javelins, harpoons, and implements 
for qjutting up the whdes’ carcases. Then, 
there are a bwt’s crew of picked men, six in 
number, besides the coxswain and the har- 
pooner. There are seldom above two or three 
whales taken in the course of a year; oooar 
sionaily not one. « 

The appearance of a whale in the bay is 
known immediately, and great is the excitement 
caused thereby in the little town of Port Eliza¬ 
beth, close to which the whaling establishment 
is situated. It is like a sudden and unexpected 
gala, got up for the entertainment of ^e in¬ 
habitants, with nothing to pay. 

A treat of this sort is suddenly got up by 
the first appearance of a whale in those parts. 
Tackle-boats and men are got ready in a twink¬ 
ling. We jump into the stern-sheets of the 
boat. Six weatber-beaten, muscular tars are 
at work at the oars, and there, in the bows, i 
stands the harpooncr, prepanng his tackle; a 
boy is by his side. Coils of line lie at their 
feet, with harpoons attached to them, and two 
or thi^e spears or javelins. 

“ Pull away, boys; there she blows again I” 
cries the coxswain, and at each stroke the 
strong men almost lift the little craft out of the 
water. The harpooncr says nothing; he is a 
very silent fellow;' but woe to the unlucky 
whale that comes within the whirl of his unerr¬ 
ing harpoon! 

Meantime, our fat friend of the ocean is roll¬ 
ing himself about, as if such things as harpoons 
nev8r existedas if he were an infidel in jave¬ 
lins. We are approaching him, a dozen more 
strokes and we shall be within aim. Yet the 
harpooncr seems cool and unmoved as ever; be 
holds the harpoon it is true, but he seems to 
grasp it no tighter, nor to make any preparation 
tar a strike. He knows the whale better than 
we do—better than his crew. * He has been a 
harpooner for thirty years, and once harpooned 
twenty-six whales in one year with his own 
hand. He was right not to carry himself, you 
sec, for the whale has at last caught sight of 
ns, and has plunged below the surface. 

Now, however, the harpooner makes an im¬ 
perceptible sign to the coxswain. The cox¬ 
swain says, “ Give way, boys,” scarcely above 
his breath, and the boat skims faster than ever 
over the waves. The harpooner’s hand olutohes 
more tightly the harpoon, and he slowly raises 
his arm; his mouth is eompressed, but his face 
is as calm as ever. A few yards ahead of us 
a wave seems to swell above the others— 

“ Whiz”—at the very moment you catch sight 
of the whale’s ^ack again above tiie water, the 
harpoon is in*it eighteen inches deep, hurled by 
the unerring arm of the silent harpooner. 

The red blood of the monster gashes forth, 

” incarnadining” (as Macbeth says) the waves. 
Von. I.—No. 6—3 H 


“Back water,” shouts the harpooner, as the 
whale writhes with the pain, and flings his 
huge body about with force enough to submerge 
twenty of our little oraft8.at one blow. But he 
has plunged down again below the surface, and 
the pace at which he dives you may judge of, 
by the wonderful rapidity with which the lintf 
attached to the harpoon runs over the bows of 
the boat. Now, too, you see the use of the 
boy who is bailing water from the sea in a 
small bucket, and pouring it incessantly* over 
the edge of the boat where the line runs, or in 
two minutes the friction would set fire to it. 

You begin to think the whale is never coming 
back; but the crew know better. See too, the 
line is running out more slowly every instant 
it ceases altogether now, and hangs slukly over 
the boat’s side. He is coming up exhausted to 
breathe again. There are a few moments of 
suspense, during which the harpooner is getting 
ready and poising one of the javelins. It is 
longer, lighter, and sharper than the harpoon, 
but it has no line attached to it. The harpoon 
is to catch—the javelin to kill. Slowly the 
whale rises again, but he is not within aim. 
“ Pull again boys”—while the boy is hauling in 
the line as fast as he can. We are near enough 
now. , Again a whiz—again another—and t^ 
harpooner has sent two javelins deep into the 
creature’s body; while the blood flows fast. 
Suddenly, the whale dashes forward. No need 
of palling at the oars now; we are giving him 
fresh lino as fast as we can, yet he is taking us 
through the water at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour at least. One would fancy that the 
harpoons and the javelins have only irritated 
him, and that the blood he has lost has dimin¬ 
ished nothing of his strength. Not so, how¬ 
ever ; the pace slackens now: we are scarcely 
moving through the water. 

“ Full again, boys,” and we approach; while 
another deadly javelin pierces him. This time 
be seems to seek revenge. He dashes toward 
us—^what can save us ? 

“ Back water,” cries the harpooner, while the 
coxswain taking the bint at the same moment, 
with a sweep of his oar the little boat performs 
a kind of curvet backward, and the monster has 
shot past us unharming, but not unharmed; the 
harpooner, cool as ever, has hurled another 
javelin deep into him, and smiles half pityingly 
at this impotent rage, which, he knows full well, 
bodes a termination of the contest. The rod 
blood is spouting forth from fmir wounds, 

“ neither as deep as a well, nor as wide as a 
church-door,” but enough to kill—even a whale 
He rolls over heavily and slowly; a few con¬ 
vulsive movements shake his mighty frame; 
then he floats motionless on the water—and the 
whale is dead I 

Ropes are now made fast round him, and he 
is slowly towed away to shore, opposite the 
whaling establishment. A crowd is collected 
to see his huge body hauled up on to the beach, 
and to speculato on his size and value. In two 
days all his blubber is out away and melting in 
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tha ooppen. Tnltorea are ieeding on hit flesh, 
end aipa are cleaning his bones. In two 
mooths, narrels of hk oil are waiting for ship* 
meat to England. Tim fiinge'Work which lined 
his month, and whioh we call whalebone, is 
ready for the uses to which ladies apply it. 
9is teeth, which are beantiful ivory, are being 
fashioned into ornaments by the toner; and his 
immense ribs are serving as landmarloi on the 
diflerent farms about the country, for whieh 
pnipifce they are admirably adapted. Mean¬ 
while our frknd the harpooner and his orew are 
reposing on their laurels, and looking out for 
fresh look; while the proprietor of the establish¬ 
ment is five hundred pounds the rioher from 
this “ oatohing a whale.” • 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

BUISSON has vrritten to the Paris Aoad- 
• emy of Soienees, to claim as his, a small 
treatise on hydrophobia, addressed to ^e acad¬ 
emy so far back as 1835, and signed with a 
nngle initial. The case referred to in that 
treatise was his own. The particulars, and the 
mode of cure adopted, were as follows:—He 
had been called to visit a woman who, for three 
days, was said to be sufiering under this disease. 
She had the usual Symptoms—constriction of the 
throat, inability to swallow, abundant secretion 
of saliva, and foaming at the month. Her neigh¬ 
bors said that she had been bitten by a mad dog 
about forty days before. At her own urgent 
entreaties, shb was bled, and died a few hours 
after, as was expected. 

M. Buisson, who had his hands covered with 
b'cod, inoautionsly cleansed them with a towel 
sriiioh had been used to wipe the month of the 
.patient. He then had an ulceratiqp upon one 
of his Angers, yet thought it sufficient to wipe 
off the saliva that adhered, with a little water. 
The ninth day after, being in his cabriolet, he 
was suddenly seized with a pain in his throat, 
and one, still greater, in his eyes. The saliva 
was continually pouring into his month; tbe im- 
.pression of a current of air, the sight of brilliant 
bodies, gave him a painful sensation; his body 
appeared to him so light that he felt as though 
i» could leap to a pr^igious height. He ex¬ 
perienced, he said, a wish to run and bite, not 
men, but animals and inanimate bodies. Fi- 
adly, he drank with difficulty, and the sight of 
water WM still more distressing to him than the 
pain in his throat. These symptoms recurred 
•very five minutes, and it appeared to him as 
^though the pain commenced in the afieoted fin- 
.mt, and extended thence to the shoulder. 

’ ^From the whole of the sjrmptoms, he judged ; 
Mmself afflicted vrith hydrophobia, and resolved 
to terminate his life by stifling him^ in a vapor 
Having entered one for this purpose, he 
the heat to be rmsed to 1:07° 36" Fahr., 
when he wu equally surprised and delighted to 
find himself, free of all complaint. He left the 
bathing-room vsell, dined heartily, and drank 
more than usual. Sinoe that time, he says, he 


I has treated jp the same manner more than eigh^ 
persons Iwtten, in four of whom the symptoms 
had^lared themselves; and in no case has he 
fail^ encept in that of one dhild, seven years 
old, who died in the bath. The mode of treat¬ 
ment he recommends is, that the person bit 
should taka a certain £umber of vapor baths 
(commonLy called Russian), and should induoa 
every night a violent perspiration, by wrapping 
himself in flannels, and covering himself with a 
feather-bed; the perspiration is favored by 
drinking freely of a warm decoction of sarsapa¬ 
rilla. He declares, so convinced is he of the 
efficacy of bis mode of treatment, that he will 
sufler himself to be inoculated with the disease. 
As a proof of the utility of copious and continual 
perspiration, he relates the following anecdote: 
A redative the musician Gretry was bitten by 
a mad dog, at the same time with many other 
persons, who ail died of hydrophobia. For bu 
part, feeling the first symptoms of the disease, 
he took to dancing, night and day, saying that 
he wished to die gayly. He recovered. M. 
Buisson also cites the old stories of dancing be¬ 
ing a remedy for the bite of a tartantula; and 
draws attention to*tho fact, that the animals in 
whom this madness is most frequently found to 
develop itself spontaneously, are dogs, wolves, 
and fokes, which never perspire. 


THE DOOM OF THE SLAVER. 

AN ENGLISH STORY OF THE APBIOAN 
BLOCKADE. 

N a glorious day, with a bright sun and a 
light breeze, Her Majesty’s brig Semiramis 
stood along under easy sail, on a N.W. course 
up the Channel of Mozambique. Save the man 
at the wheel and the “ look-outs” in the tops, 
every one seemed taking it easy!’ And indeed 
there was no inducement to exertion; for the 
sky was cloudless, and the temperature of that 
balmy warmth that makes mere existence a 
luxury. The men, therefore, continued their 
“yarns” as they lounged in little groups about 
the deck; the gaiddies invented new mischief, 
or teased the cook; the surgeon divided hia 
time between watching the flying-fish and read¬ 
ing a new work 8a anatomy (though he never 
turned a fresh page); while the lieutenant of 
the watch built “ chatoux-en-Espagne,” or oo- 
oasionally examined, with his telescope, the bloc * 
hills of Madagascar in the distance. 

“ Sail ho!” shouted the look-out in the fore¬ 
top. 

“ Where away ?” cried the lieutenant, spring¬ 
ing to his feet, while at the same moment every 
man seemed to have lost his listlessness, and to 
be eager for action of any kiqd- 

“Over the starboard quaiter, making sou’-:^ 
west.” _ ' 

The captain hastened on ^ck, while the 
second lieutenant ran aloft to h^ve a look at 
the strange craft. 

“ What do you make her out, Mr Saunders?** 
asked the captain. 
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“ A fore-and-iilt scAiooner, hull dovn.” ' 

" ’Bout ship," cried the captun; and in aa 
instant every man: was at his post. g 

“ Helm’s a lee—^raise tacks and sheets”—> 
"muns^ haul,” &c.; and in five nunutes 
the Semiramb was standing in pursuit of the 
stranger, while the dien were employed in 
“ cracking cm” all sail to aid in the chase. 

What b it that makes a chase of any bind so 
exciting ? The indescribable eagemess which 
impels human nature to hunt any thing hunta- 
ble b npt exaggerated in “ Va^ek,” in which 
the population of a whole city b uescribed as fol¬ 
lowing in the chase of a black genie, who rolled 
himself up into a ball and trundled away before 
them, attracting even the halt and the blind to 
the pursuit. But who shall describe the excite¬ 
ment of a chase at sea ? How eagerly b every 
eye strained toward the retreating sails! how 
anxiously b the result of each successive heav¬ 
ing of the log listened for! how many are the 
conjectures as to what the stranger ahead may 
prove to be I and how ardent are the hopes that 
she may turn out a prize worth taking I For 
be it remembered that, unlike the chase of a 
fox on land, where no one cares for the object 
pursued, cupidity b enlisted to add to the ex¬ 
citement of a chase at sea. Visions of prize- 
mon^ float before the eyes of every one* of the 
pursuers, from the captain to the cabin-boy. 

The Semiramis, being on the tack she had 
now taken, considerably to the windward of the 
stranger, there was every chance of her soon 
overtaking her, provided the latter held the 
course she was now steering. But who could 
hope that she would do that! Indeed, all on 
board the brig expected every moment to hear 
that she was lying off and running away. If 
sh^did not ^ so, it would be almost a proof 
that she was engaged in lawful commerce, and 
not what they had expected, and, in troth, 
hoped. 

An hour had passed, and the Semiramb had 
vbibly gained on the schooner; so much so, 
that the hull of the latter, which was long, low, 
black, and rakish-looking, ootid now be seen 
from the brig’s tops. 

“ Surely they must see us^” said the captain. 

“ She’s just the build of the Don Pedro we 
took oflT this coast,” said the second lieutenuit, 
from the maintop. 

I hope she will turn out a better prbe, re¬ 
plied the captain. 

The truth is, they had captured that same 
Don Pedro, condemned her, and broken her up. 
The captain and owners of her bad appealed; 
proved to the satisfaction of the Admiralty that 
she was not engaged in the slave trade; and, 
consequently, every man on board the Semira¬ 
mb who had assisted at her capture, was obliged 
to cash up hb quota of “ damages” instead of 
pocketing pri^money. The Don Pedro, there¬ 
fore, was a sdre subject on board the Seminmis. 

Another hour elapsed : the hull of the schoon¬ 
er began to bo visible from the deck of the 
cruiser. She was a wicked-looking craft; and 


m 

Jack slapped hb pockets in anticipation of tilt 
cadi she would bring into them. 

“ Well, it’s odd she ddh’t alter ctmrse, any¬ 
how,’ emd the boatswain on the foreoaslle; 

“ may be she wants to throw us off the scent, 
by pretending to bo all right and proper, and 
not to have a notion that we can be comin# 
after her.” 

“ Show the colors,” cried the captain on the 
quarter-deck; “ let’s see what flag she snorts.” 

The British ensign was soon floating from 
the Semiramis; but the schooner at first showed 
no colors in reply. • 

Presently the first lieutenant, who was watch¬ 
ing her through the glass, cried out, “ Brazilian 
by Jove I” • 

Thmre was a short pause. Every sort of 
spy-glass in the ship was m requbition. Every 
eye was strained to Us utmost visual tension. 
The captain broke the silence with “Holloa! 
She’s easing off; going to run for it at last.” 

“ She’s a keth too late,” said the lieutenant. 
“ Before the wind these fore-and-aft schooners 
are tubs, though on the wind they’re clippers.” 

However, it was clear that the schooner had 
at last resolved to run for her life. By going 
off with the wind she got a good start ^ the 
brigand, although it was her worst point of 
sailing, still the breeze was so light that, while 
it suit^ her, it was insufficient to make the 
heavier brig sail well. 

For three hours the chase continued," and 
neither vessel seemed to gain on the other; but 
the breeze was now freshening, aad the Semira¬ 
mis at length began to diminbh the distance be¬ 
tween herself and the Brazilian. Right ahead, 
in the course they were pursuing, lay a point 
of land projeoting far into the sea, and the 
chart showed a tremendous reef of rooks ex¬ 
tending some three miles beyond it. It was 
certain that neither vessels could clear the reefi 
if they held the course they were then steering. 

“ Keep her a little more to windward,” ori^ 
the captain. “ We shall have her; she will 
be obliged to haul up in about an hour’s time, 
and then she can’t escape, as we shall be weU 
to windward.” 

The hour went by; and still the schooner 
showed no signs of altering her coarse. The 
captain of the Semiramb again examined hb 
charts; but the reef was clearly laid down, and 
it seemed utterly impossible that the schooner 
could weather it by the course she was then 
steering. Yet, either from ignorance of the 
danger, or from the determination to brave it,^ 
she tried; knowing that if she escaped it and 
cleared the point, she would have gained an 
immense advantage over her pursuers. 

It would be impossible to describe the anxie^ 
with which all on board the Semiramis now 
watched the little Brazilian. She was literally 
rushing into the jaws of destructipn; and, as 
she rose over each successive wave, it seemed 
as if she must be dashed on the treacherous reef 
at the next dip. Still she stood bmvely on; and, 
though doubtless the lips of those on board her 
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might be quivering at that moment in the agony 
af auspen^, the little craft looked so beautiful, 
and fi^ed so gayly, h*er white sails and slender 
spars flashing in the sunlight that even her pur¬ 
suers mentally prayed for her safety, quite irre¬ 
spective of the prize-money they would lose by 
Itor destruction on the rdbks. Jack does not 
like to see a pretty craft run ashore, at any 
price. 

They began almost to think the schooner 
“ bore a charmed lifefor she seemed to be 
floating over the veiy reef itself, and the white 
foam of the breakers could be seen all round 
her. 

“ Blessed, if I don’t think she’s the Flying 
Dutchman,” said one blue jbcket to another. 

” Gammon, Bill—ain’t we round the Cape ? 
and don’t you know that’s just where the Fly¬ 
ing Dutchman never could get to?” replied 
messmate. 

The little schooner bounded onward merrily— 
suddenly she staggers, and every spar shivers. 

“She has struck!” cried twenty voices at 
once. 

Now she rises with a coming wave, and now 
she settles down again with a violence that 
brings her topmasts on the deck. 

“ Out with the boats,” is the order on ^oard 
the Semiramis, and the men fly to execute it. 

Another wave lifts the schooner—another 
fearful crash—she rolls over—^her decks are rent 
asunder—her crew are struggling in the water 
—and with them (every man shudders at the 
sight) hundreds of negroes, manacled to each 
other and fettered to the lower deck, are shot 
out into the foam. 

Bravely pulled the seamen in the boats of the 
Semiramis; but two strong swimmers, who had 
fought their way through the boiling surf were 
all they saved. So slight was the build of the 
little schooner that she had gone to pieces in¬ 
stantly on striking; and, within sight of the 
Semiramis, within hearing of the death-shrieks 
that rent the air from tix hundred and thirty 
human beings, who, shackled together with 
heavy irons, were dashed among the waters, and 
perished a slow and helpless death, two only of 
their jailers survived to tell of the number that 
had sunk! 

Surely this sad tale may at least be added to 
the catalogue of ills pr^uced by England’s 
*‘good intentions” in striving to suppress the 
slave trade. 


INDUSTRY OF THE INSANE. 

T he change that has taken place of late 
years in the treatment of insane patients, 

S mts one of the flnest features in the oivili- 
n of the age; but the boon of wholesome 
labor is, perhaps, the greaJ est benefit th4t has 
yet been conferr^ upon this class of sufierers. 
The fact is strikingly illustrated in the annual 


report for the last year of the Royal Edinburgh 
Asylum. The number of patients treated was 
738, and at the close of the ye^r there remained 
as inmates 476. Of this latter number, upward 
of 380 were employed daily, and sometimes as 
ihany as 100 working jp the open air in the 
extensive grounds of the asylum. “ Among 
these,” says Dr. Skae, “may be daily seen 
many of the most violent and destructive of the 
inmates busily engaged in wheeling earth, ma¬ 
nure, or stones, who for years have done little 
else than destroy their clothing, or spend their 
days and nights in restless agitation, or incohe¬ 
rent raving. The strong necessity which ap¬ 
pears to exist, in many cases, for continual 
movement, or incessant noise, seems to finu 
vent as naturally in active manual labor, if it 
can with any propriety be substituted and regu¬ 
lated.” And a curious illustration of this is 
given in the case of “ one of the most violent, 
restless, and unmanageable inmates of the asy¬ 
lum during the past year,” whose calling was 
that of a miner. He was “ tall and muscular, 
and occupied himself, if permitted to mix with 
others, in pursuing his fellow-patients, and 
fighting with them; if left alone in the airing 
courts, in running round and knocking his el¬ 
bows violently on the stone walls; and if seclu¬ 
ded. in continual vociferations and incessant 
knocking on the wall. I directed him to be 
sent to the grounds, and employed with the 
wheelbarrow—a special attendant being in¬ 
trusted with him on his debut. Hard work 
seemed to be all he required. He spent his 
superfluous energies in wheeling stones; he 
soon proved himself to be one of the most useful 
and able-bodied of the awkward squad, and 
ere long vi'as restored to his natural condi|joo 
—that of a weak-minded but ind-istrious coal¬ 
miner.” 

Oakum-picking proves a useful occupation not 
only for imbeciles capable of no higher industry, 
but for malingerers and idlers, who are soon 
anxious to escape from it into the shoemaker’s, 
tailor’s, blacksmith’s, or carpenter’s shops. “ In 
the same mannef the females have been gradu¬ 
ally broken into habits of industry to a degree 
hitherto unprecedegted. Those who have done 
nothing for many years but mutter to them¬ 
selves, or crouch in corners, now sew or knit 
from morning till night. Knitting, sewing, 
straw-bonnet making, and other occupations, 
are carried on throughout the house to such an 
extent that, 1 fear, in a very short time, unless 
some outlet is obtained for exportations, we 
shall be at a loss to know what to do.” In 
addition to the usual handicraft employments; 
which are ail practiced in the establishment, it 
is interesting to observe thdt some patients 
occupy themselves in engraving, drawing, and 
land-surveying. A considerable portion of one 
of the houses has been elegantl)^ainted, and 
in part refurnished, by the patients J^CAamiers. 
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ONGRESS adjoarned on the 30th of Sep¬ 
tember, in accordance ivith the resolation 
noticed in the last number of the Magazine. 
Very little business of general interest was 
transacted in addition to that of^which a record 
has already been made. The appropriation 
hills were passed, and in one of them was in¬ 
serted a prohibition of flogging in the navy and 
aboard merchant vessels of the United States, 
which received the sanction of both houses and 
became a law. A provision was also inserted, 
granting land bounties to soldiers in the war of 
1812, and in any of the previous wars of the 
United States. The passage of the bill involv¬ 
ing, directly or indirectly, the slavery issue, of 
which we have already given a full account, 
restored a greater degree of harmony and of 
calmness to both branches of Congress than had 
hitherto prevailed, and the same influence has 
had an important effect, though to a less extent, 
upon the country at large. ^ 

The political incidents of the month have not 
been without interest. A State Convention, 
representing the Whigs of New York, assem¬ 
bled at Syracuse, on the 27th of September, for 
flie nomination of State ofSoers. Hon. Francis 
Granger was chosen President, and a committee 
was appointed to report resolutions expressing 
the sentiments of the Convention,—Hon. Will¬ 
iam Duer, member of Congress from the Oswe¬ 
go district, being Chairman. The re.solntions 
wc?o at once^eported. They expressed confi¬ 
dence in the national administration, approved 
the measures recently adopted by Congress con¬ 
nected with slavery, and declared the respect of 
the Convention for the motives which had ani¬ 
mated the Whig Senator from New York, and 
the majority of the New York Congressional 
delegation in the coarse they* had taken upon 
them. By a vote of the majority, the Conven¬ 
tion proceeded to the nomii)ption of State ofS¬ 
oers—^the minority refusing to participate in the 
current busine.ss until the resolutions should 
have been acted on. Hon. Washington Hunt 
was nominated for Governor, George J. Cornell, 
of New York City, for Lieutenant Governor, 
Ebenezer Blakely, for Canal Commissioner, 
Abner Baker, for State Prison Inspector, and 
Wessel S. Smith, for Clerk of the Court of Ap¬ 
peals. After the nominations had been made, 
the resolutions wue taken up. A substitute for 
part of them was offered by Hon. George W. 
Cornwell of Cayuga County, expressing oonfi- 
dence in the al^y, patriotism, and statesman¬ 
ship of Preside^Fillmore, and approving of the 
course pursdSu by Mr. Seward in the Senate of 
the United States. The latter resolution passed 
by a vote of 76 to 40; and the minority im¬ 
mediately withdrew from the Convention, the 


President, Mr. Granger, leaving the chair, and 
organized anew elsewhere. One of the Vice 
Presidents took the chair thus vacated, and the 
Convention, after completing its business, and ap¬ 
pointing a State Whig Central Committee, ad¬ 
journed. The seeeders appointed a committee to 
issue an address, and adjourned. The Address 
soon after appeared, and after reciting the histo¬ 
ry of the S 3 nracu 8 e Convention, aiming to show 
that its approval of the coarse of Senator Seward 
deprived its doings of all binding force, concluded 
by calling a convention of delegates, representing 
those Whigs who disapproved of the action at 
Syracuse, to be held at Utica, on the 17th of Oc¬ 
tober. Delegates were accordingly elected in 
nearly all the counties of the state, and the 
Convention mot on the day appointed. Hon. 
Francis Granger was elected President. Reso¬ 
lutions, setting forth the position and principles 
of those represented, were passed, and the can¬ 
didate nominated at Sjrracuso were adopted. 
The Convention appointed another State Cen¬ 
tral Committee, and then adjourned. It will be 
observed that the only point in which the two 
conventions came into collision, so far as future 
political movements are concerned, is in the 
appointment of those two comnfitteea. Each 
will, undoubtedly, endeavor to exercise the or¬ 
dinary functions of such committees, in calling 
state conventions, &o., and thus will arise a 
direct conflict of claims which may lead to a 

permanent • division of the party.-Hon. 

Washington Hunt has wr tten a letter in 
reply to inquiries from Mr. Granger, in 
which ho declines to express any opinion as 
to the diflerences which arose at Syracuse. 
So far as that difference relates to the merits 
of individuals, he considers it unworthy the 
attention of a great party, each individual of 
which must be left entirely at liberty to en¬ 
tertain his own opinion and preferences. He 
considers the Whigs of the North pledged to 
oppose the extension of slavery into free terri¬ 
tory, and refers to their previous declarations 
upon the subject, to show that the South must 
not ask or expect them to abandon that position 
He says that the terms on which the Texas 
boundary dispute was settled, were not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory to him, but he nevertheless 
cheerfully acquiesces in them since they have 
become the law of the land. He expresses 
dissatisfaction with the provisions of the Fu¬ 
gitive Slave bill, thinking it far more likely 
to inorease agitation than allay it, and says 
that it will require essential modifications. He 
very earnestly urges union and harmony ia 
the councils of the Whig party.——The Anti- 
Renters held a convention at Albany, and made 
up a ticket for state offices, select^ from the 
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nominations of tho two political parties. Hon. 
Washington Hunt vras adopted as their candi¬ 
date for uovernor, dbd Ebenezer Blakely for 
Canal Commissioner-*-both being the Whig 
nominees for the same offices: the others were 
taken from the Democratic ticket.——Consider¬ 
able excitement prevails in some of the Southern 
States in oonseqaenoe of the admission of Cali¬ 
fornia at the late session of Congress. Gov¬ 
ernor Quitman of Mississippi has o^ed an extra 
session of the Legislature, to commence on the 
23d of November, to consider what measures 
of resistance and redress are proper. In South 
Carolina a similar sentiment prevails, though 
the Governor has decided, for prudential rea¬ 
sons, not to convene the Legislature in extra 
session. In Georgia a state convention, pro¬ 
vided for in certain contingencies at the late 
session of the Legislature, is soon to meet, and 
a very active popular canvass is going on for 
the election of delegates—the character of the 
measures to be adopted forming the dividing' 
line. Some are for open resistance and prac¬ 
tical secession from the Union, while others 
oppose such a coarse as unwarranted by any 
t^g experienced thus far, and as certain to en¬ 
tail ruin upon the Southern States. Hon. C. J. 
Jenkins, who declined a seat in the Cabinet, 
tendered to him by President Fillmore, has 
taken very high ground against the disunionists, 
saying that no action hostile to the South has | 
beeiThad by Congress, but that all her demands 
have been conceded. In every Southern State 
a party exista*warraly in favor of preserving the 
Union, and in most of them it will probably be 
snocessful. ■ ■ The Legislature of Vermont 
commenced its annual session on the 13th ult. 
Hon. Solomon Foote has been elected U. S. 
Senator to succeed Hon. S. S. PurLFs whose 

term expires in March next.- George N. 

BaiGGS has been nominated by the Whigs for 
re-election as Governor of Massachusetts.—— 
The jlretic, the third of the American line of 
mail steamers, between New York and Liver¬ 
pool, is completed, and will very soon take her 
place; the Baltic will soon be ready. -T he 
assessed value of real and personal property in 
the City of New York, according to a late re¬ 
port of the Board of Supervisors, is set at 286 
millions; the tax on which is $339,697. This 
property is all taxed to about 6,000 peisons. 
The increase for the year is thirty millions, 
nearly 10 p%r cent. The value of the real and 
personal estate of the State of New York, ao- 
oordii^ to the last report of the Comptroller, 
was $536,161,901. The State tax of 1849 
amounted to $278,843 10; of which $130,000, 

or nearly one half, was paid by the city.-- 

Some years since a colony of Swedes settled in 
^ northwestern part of Illinois, in Henry 
county, near the Mississippi. They ure repre¬ 
sented as an industrious and thriving people, 
supporting Ihdmselves chiefly by the manufac¬ 
ture of table-cloths, napkins, sheets, and other 
linens. Last year they sufiered much from the 
cholera;’ but their numbers will soon be in¬ 


creased by a new colony of about 300 members, 
who are now on their way from Sweden, and 
are CKpected soon to arrive With a considerable 
amount of capital, the fruits of tho sale of their 
oyra property, and the property of their brethren 
already here. • — A giyid deal of excitement 
prevails in some of the Northern States in re¬ 
gard to the execution of the new law for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves. The first instance 
in which it was carried into effect occurred in 
New York city, where a fugitive named James 
Hamlet, who hB.*! lived in Williamsburgh for 
some two years with his fiunily, was appre¬ 
hended, taken to Baltimore, and restored to his 
owner. The process was so summary that no 
resistance was ofiered or excitement created: 
but after the whole was over a great deal of 
feeling was elicited, and money enough was 
speedily raised by subscription to purchase the 
slave, who was returned to his family amidst 
great public demonstrations of rejoicing among 
the colored population. In Detroit an attempt 
to arrest a fugitive excited a popular resistance 
to suppress which it was found necessary to call 
out troops of the United States; tho negro was 
seized, but purchased by voluntary subscriptions, 
Large public meetings have been held in various 
cities qnd towns, to protest against the law, and 
to devise measures for defeating its operation. 
One of the largest was held at Boston on the 
4th ult., at which Hon. Josiah Quincy presided. 
The tone of the address and resolutions was 
less inflammatory than in many other places, as 
obedience to the law while it stands upon tho 
statute book was enjoined; but its spirit was 
warmly reprobated, and the necessity of agita¬ 
ting for its immediate repeal was strongly urged. 
Fugitives from service at the South are ^ry 
numerous in portions of tho Noifthem States. 
Many of them, since the passage of the law, 
have taken refnge in Canada, while others de¬ 
pend on the sympathy of the community in 
which they live for immunity from the opera¬ 
tion of the law. The law undoubtedly requires 
modification in some of its details, but the main 
object it is desigiied to secure is so clearly with¬ 
in the provisions of the Federal Constitution that 
its enforcement is universally felt to be a public 
duty.—— Jennt Lind, whose arrival and public 
reception in New York were mentioned in our 
last number, has been giving concerts in that 
city, Boston, Providence, and Philadelphia. In 
each place there has been a strong competition 
in the purchase of the first ticket for the first 
concert. In New York it was sold for $250; 
in Boston for $625; in Providence $650; and 
in Philadelphia $625. The evident object of 
the purchaser in each case ws^notoriety. Her 
concerts have been densely Crowded, and the 
pnblio excitement in regard *to her continues 
unabated . —I ntelligence hah been received 
from Rome, that the Pope, at the^quest of the 
late council assembled in Baltimore, has erected 
the See of New York into an Arch-episcopal 
See, with the Sees of Boston, Hartford, Albany, 
and Buflalo, as Suflragan Sees. The Right 
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Rev. Bishop Hvshes is, of course, elevated to I 
the dignity of Archbishop. The brief of the 
Pope is signed by Cardinal Lambrtischi^ and 
is dated on the 19th of July last.—-Public 
sentiment in Texas seems to be decidedly in 
favor of accepting the terms offered in the 
Boupdary Bill. No oAicial action has yet been 
had upon the subject, but it is believed that the 
Legislature will either accept the proposition 
at onoe or submit it to a popular vote. Mr. 
Kaufhan, one of the Members uf Congress from 
that State, has addressed a oiroular to his oon> 
stituents, refuting many of the objections that 
have been urged against the bill. The area of 
Texas, with the boundary now established, is 
237,321 miles, which is more than five times 
that of New-York.—An interesting official 
correspondence between our Government and 
that of Central America, has recently been pub¬ 
lished, mainly relating to the subject of canals 
and railroads across the Isthmus. Mr. Clay¬ 
ton’s plan appears to have been to encourage, 
by every constitutional means, every railroad 
company, as well as every canal eompEuiy, that 
sought to shorten the transit between the Amer¬ 
ican States on both oceans'. For this purpose 
he endeavored to extend the protection of this 
Government to the railroads at Panama and 
Telyiantepec. It was not his purposd to ex¬ 
clude other nations from the right of passage, 
but to admit them all on the same terms; that 
is, provided they would all agree equally to 
protect the routes—a principle adopted origin¬ 
ally by President Jackson, in pursuance of a 
resolution of the Senate, of which Mr. Clayton 
was the author, while a member of that body, 
on the 3d of March, 1835. The principles of 
this resolution were fully sustained by General 
JtcKsoN, v^o sent Mr. Biddle to Central 
America ana New Grenada for the purpose, 
and were afterward fully adopted by President 
Polk, as appears by bis message transmitting 
to the Senate the treaty for the Panama rail¬ 
road. General Taylob followed in the same 
train with his predecessors, as appears by his 
message of December last, thus fully sustaining 
the views of the Senate resolution of the 3d of 
March, 1835, the principles of which may now 
be considered as illustrating the policy of the 

American Government on this subject.-^In 

accordance with the provisions of the treaty 
recently concluded with the United States, the 
British Government has withdrawn all its de¬ 
mands for port and other dues from the harbor 
of San Juan de Nicaragua, and file navigation 
of that noble river and the lakes connected with 

it are fully open to American enterprise.-A 

■book of an eaj^hquake was felt at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the l^of October. The shock lasted 
about two secends, and was so violent as to 
produce a jariw and rattling of windows and 
furniture, and^as accompanied by a rambling 
sound, like^fmtant thunder, which lasted three 
or four seconds. On the same night a very 
brilliant meteor was observed in the Eastern 
States, and a very remarkable aurora at sea. 
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-^The General Convention of the Episoepifi 

Church has been in session at Cincinwti. 1%a 
House of Bishops, to which the subjet^ad been 
referred by the Diocese of New York, has decid¬ 
ed against the restoration of Bishop Onderdonk, 
by a vote of two to one, and the General Coa- 
ventiim has provided for the election of an Am 

sistant Bishop in such cases.-Conventions in 

Virginia and Indiana are in session for the re¬ 
vision of the Constitutions of those States.- 

The U. S. Consul at Valparaiso has written a 
letter concerning the establishment of a line of 
monthly steamers between that port and Pana¬ 
ma. Since the discovery of the gold mines in 
California, he says, the travel and trade upon 
that coast has increased fivefold. For the last 
ten years there has been in successful operation 
a line of English steamers plying between Pan 
ama, in New Grenada, and Valparaiso, in Chili, 
with a grant from the British Government of 
one hundred thoueand tkllare per annum, for the 
purpose of carrying the English mail; which, 
together with the immense amount of travel, in 
the last four years, renders it a most lucrative 
monopoly. The charter, originally granted to 
the company for ten years, has lately expired, 
and the lilieral Republics of Chili, Peru, Ecua¬ 
dor, jand Bolivia have perempto'rily refused to 
renew the monopoly, and have generously 
opened their ports to the competition of Amer¬ 
ican steamers. Between Valparaiso and Panama 
there are twenty-one different ports at whicMhese 
steamers stop, in performing their monthly trips 
to and fro, for freight and passengers, leaving 
Panama on the 27th and Valparaiso on the 30th 
of each month. The voyage is punctually per¬ 
formed in twenty-four days. The feasibility of 
establishing an American line of steamers upon 
that coos^ is strongly urged. The wealth of 
the silver mines of Copiapo is so great that 
every English steamer at Panama transmits 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth to En¬ 
gland in solid bars. 


From California we have intelligence to 
the 15th of September. The disturbances at 
Sacramento City, growing out of resistance to 
the land claims, hare entirely subsided, the 
squatters having been dispersed. Three or four 
persons were killed upon each side in the riots 
of which we have already given an account. 
A gentleman had arrived in California deputed 
by Mr. Letcheb, U. S. Minister in Mexico, to 
attend to the settlement of land titles. He had 
expressed the belief that most of the grants 
made by the Governors before the acquisition 
of California by the United States will be con¬ 
firmed by our Government, on the evidence Mr. 
Letcher is prepared to famish from t^ official 
records in the city of Mexico, as to the invari¬ 
able practice of the Mexican Government in 
this particular. His assurances upon the snb- 

jeot hod given general satisfaction.-^Early 

in September there was a complete panic in the 
moitey market at San Francisco, and several of 
the most prominent houses had failed. Confi- 
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denoe, however, had been fnlW restored at the 
dale of our latest advices. The losses by the 
three g^eil fires which had visited the city were 
■uppo^ to have occa^oned the monetary diffi¬ 
culties.——Fears were entertained that the 
overland emigrants would sufler greatly during 

S e present season. It was believed that ten 
ousand were on the way who had wt crossed 
the Great Desert, one half of whom would be 
destitute of subsistence and teams on reaching 
Carsoii river. They had been deceived into 
taking a longer and more difficult route, and 
had lost most of their animals, and not unfre- 
quently men, women, and children had sunk 
under the hardships of the road, and perished 

of hunger or thirst.-In(}ian difficulties still 

continued in different parts of California, the 
troops and citizens were making some progress 
in breaking up the bands which caused them 

the most difficulty.-^The accounts from the 

mines continue to be highly encouraging. It is 
unnecessary to give in detail the reports from 
the various localities; they were all yielding 
abundant returns. It was believed that much 
larger quantities of gold will be taken from the 

mines this season than ever before.-From 

the 1st of August to Sept. 13th, there arrived 
at San Francisco by sea 5940 persons, and 

4672 had left.-^The tax upon foreign miners 

does not succeed as a revenue measure. 

The expedition which sailed in July last to the 
Klaittith and Umpqua rivers, has returned to 
San Francisco. It has been ascertained that 
the Klamath ^nd Trinity unite, and form the 
river which discharges its waters into the sea, 
in latitude 41° 34' north, and that there is no 
river answering to the description of the Kla¬ 
math, in 42° 26', as laid down in the cherts of 
Fr6mont and Wilkes. From this river, the ex¬ 
pedition visited the Umpqua, which Ibey found 
to have an opening into the sea, of nearly one 
mile in width, with some three or four fathoms 
of water on the bar, and navigable about thirty 
miles up, when it opens into a rich agricultural 
district. 


From Oeegon our advices are to Sept. 2. 
There is no news of general interest. The 
country seems to be steadily prosperous. New 
towns are springing up at every accessible 
point, and a commercial interest being awaken¬ 
ed that is highly commendable. The frequency 
of communitmtion by steam between California 
■nd Oregon nrongly identifies their interests. 

From England there is no intelligence of 
much interest. The reception of Baron Hoy- 
nan by the brewers of Lo^on has engaged the 
attention, and excited the discussion of all the 
organs of opinion in Europe. Most of the En¬ 
glish journals condemn in the most earnest lan¬ 
guage the conduct of the moh, as disgraoeful to 
the eauntry, while only a few of them express 
any special sympathy with the victim of it. The,] 
L^on Times is more zealous in hw deffinse 
thjm^y other paper. It not only denotwees' 


the treatment he received at the hands of tha 
English populace, but endeavors to vindicate 
him from the crimes laid to his charge, and as¬ 
sails the Hungarian officers and soldiers in turn 
with great bitterness. In its anxiety to apolo 
gize for Haynau, it asserts that English officers, 
and among them the Duke of Wellington, end 
General Sir Lacy Evans, committed acts dur¬ 
ing their campaigns quite as severe as those 
with which he is charged. This line of defense, 
however, avails but little with the English peo¬ 
ple. The public sentiment is unanimous in 
branding Haynau as one of the most ruthless 
monsters of modern times, and the verdict is 
abundantly sustained by the incidents and deeds 
of his late campaigns. Alter his expulsion from 
England he returned to Austria, being received 
with execrations and indignities at several cities 
on his route.-Further advices have been re¬ 

ceived from the Arctic Expedition sent in search 
of Sir John Franklin, but they contain no satis¬ 
factory intelligence. A report, derived from an 
Esquimaux Indian whom Sir John Ross met 
near the northern extremity of Baffin’s Bay, 
states that in the winter>of 1846 two ships were 
broken by the Ice a good way off from that 
place, and destroyed by the natives, and that 
the officers and crews, being without ammuni¬ 
tion, wire killed by the Indians. The story is 
very loosely stated, and is generally discredited 
in England. The vessel, Prince Albert, attached 
to the Expedition, has arrived at Aberdeen, and 
announced the discovery, at Capo Reilley and 
Beechy Island, at the entrance of the Welling¬ 
ton Channel, of traces of five places where tents 
had been fixed, of great quantities of beef, pork, 
and birds’ bones, and of a piece of rope with the 
Woolwich mark upon it. These were consid¬ 
ered, with slight grounds, howevqj;, undoub^l^d 
traces of Sir John Franklin’s expedition. Tha 
exploring vessels were pushing boldly up Wel¬ 
lington Channel.-The preparations for tha 

great Industrial Exhibition of 1851, are going 
on rapidly and satisfactorily. In nearly every 
country of Europe, extensive arrangements are 
in progress for taking part in it, while in Lon¬ 
don the erection ,of the necessary buildings is 
steadily going forward.-A curious and in¬ 

teresting correspondence with respect to tha 
cultivation of cotton in Liberia has taken place 
between President Roberts, of Liberia, Lord 
Palmerston, the Board of Ti^e, and the Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce at Manchester, tending to 
show that cotton may be made a most import¬ 
ant article of cultivation in the African republio 

-Lord Clarendon has been making the tour 

of Ireland, and has been received in a very 
friendly manner by the people^ every part of 
the island. Ha took every opiwrtanity of en¬ 
couraging the people to rely ypon their own 
industry and character for wosperity,- and 
pledged the cordial oo-operationSfffie country 
in all measures that seemed likely tmiffibrd them 
substantial aid or relief. ■ — The statutes con¬ 
stituting the Queen’s University in Ireland have 
received the sanction of the Queen, and gone 
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into effect. - ■ •■■A Captain Mogg lias been tried 
and fined for endangering lives by setting the 
wheels of his steamboat in operation w^le a 
number of skiffs and other light boats were in 

his immediate vicinity.-The ship Indian, a 

fine East Indiaman, was wrecked on the 4th of 
Apry, near the Maurifius. She struck upon a 
reef and almost immediately went to pieces. 
The utmost consternation prevailed among the 
officers and crew. The captain seized and 
lowered the boat, and with eight seamen left 
the ship: they were never ^ard of again. 
Those who remained succeedea in constructing 
a rude raft, on which they lived fourteen days, 
sufiering greatly from hunger and thirst, and 

were finally rescued by a passing ship.- 

Two steamers, the Superb and Pol^ were lost, 
the former on the 16th, and the latter on the 
24th, between the island of Jersey and St. Malo. 
No lives were lost by the Superb, but ten per¬ 
sons perished in the wreck of the Polka.-^The 

Queen has been visiting Scotland.-Some of 

the Irish papers have been telling astounding 
stories of apparitions of the Great Sea Ser¬ 
pent. A Mr. T. Buckley, writing from Kinsale 
on the 11th instant, informs* the Cork Reporter 
that ho was induced by some friends to go to 
sea, in the hope of falling in with the interest¬ 
ing stranger, and that he was not long Icept in 
suspense, for “ a little to the west of the Old 
He^ the monster appeared.” Its size, he truly 
avers, is beyond all description, and the head, 
he adds, very like a (bottle-nose) whale. One 
of the party fired the usual number of shots, 
but, of course, witliout efibet. 


Of Litkuaky Intkli-igence there is but little 
in any quarter. A good deal of interest has been 
exBitcd by discreditable attack made by the 
Whig Review upon the distinguished author Mr. 
G. P. R. James. The Review discovered in an 
old number of the Dublin University Magazine 
tome verses written by Mr. James for a friend 
who without his knowledge sent them for publi¬ 
cation. They were upon the clamor that was 
then afloat about war between England and the 
United States: Mr. James, alluding to the threats 
from America against England, had said that 
“bankrupt states were blustering high;'* and 
had also spoken of Slavery in the United States 
as a “living lie,” which British hands in the 
event of a war, would wipe out and let their 
bondmen free. The Review denounces Mr. 
James, in very coarse and abusive terms for the 
poem, and seeks to excite against him the hos¬ 
tility of the American people. The matter was 
commented upon in several of the journals, and 
Mr. James wr^ a manly letter to bis legal 
adviser Mr. M. X Field, which is published in 
the Courier andiEnquirer, in w'hich ho avows 
himself the aiff^r of the verses in question, 
explains the Jl4rcumstances under which they 
were writtei^ and urges the injustice of making 
them the ground of censure or complaint. His 
letter has been received with favor by the press 
generally, which condemns the unjust and an> 
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warrantable assault of the Review upon . 
character of this distinguished aut^r. ”1^^ 
stated that Mr. James intends to needme an. 
American citizen, and that he has already taken 

the preliminary legal steps.-The principd 

publishers ore engaged in preparing gift-books 
for the coming holidays. The Affletons havt 
issued a very elegant and attractive work, en¬ 
titled “ Our Saviour with Prophets and Apostles,” 
containing eighteen highly finished steel engrav¬ 
ings, with descriptions by loading Anierican 
divines. It is edited by Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
and forms one of the most splendid volumes ever 
issued in this country. They have also issued 
a very interesting volume of Talcs by Miss 
Maria J. McIntosh;, entitled “Evenings at 
Donaldson Manor,” which will be popular be¬ 
yond the circle for which it is immediately de¬ 
signed.——Other works have been issued of 
which notices will more appropriately be found 
in another department of this Magazine. — ■■ 
The English market for the month is entirely 

destitute of literary novelties.-A series of 

interesting experiments has been undertaken 
by order of Government, for the purpose of 
testing the value of iron as a material for the 
oonstruetion of war-steamers. When the vessels 
are comparatively slight, it is found that a shot 
going through the side exposed, makes a clean 
hole of its own size, which might be readily 
stopped; but on the opposite side of the vessel 
the el&ct is terrific, tearing off large sheets^ and 
even when the shot goes through, the rough 
edges being on the outside, it issalmost impos¬ 
sible to stop the hole. If the vessels are more 
substantially constructed the principal injury 
takes place on the sido exposed; and this is so 
great that two or three shot, or even a single 
one, strikiijg below water line, would endanger 
the ship. As the result of the whole series of 
experiments, the opinion is expressed that iron, 
whether used alone or in combination with wood, 
can not be beneficially used for the construction 

of vessels of war.-The wires of the .submarine 

telegraph having been found too weak to with¬ 
stand the force of the waves, it has been determ¬ 
ined to incase the wires in a ten-inch cable, 
composed of what is called “whipped plait,” 
with wire rope, all of it chemically prepared so 
as to protect it from rot, and bituminized. A 
wire thus prepared is calculated to last for twenty 
years. In the allotment of space in the In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition, 85,000 square feet have 
been assigned to the United States; 60,000 to 
India; 47,050 to the remaining British colonies 
and possessions; 5000 to China. Hamburg asked 
for 28,800, and France for 100,000 feet. Com¬ 
missions have been fenrmed in Austria, Spain, 
and Turkey.-A correspondent of the Chron¬ 

icle says that the great beauty of the leaves of 
some American trees and plants renders them an 
appropriate article of ornament, and suggests 
ttot specimens preserved be sent to the Ex¬ 
hibition;’ and that a large demand for them 
wouldensne.—An edition of the Works of J omi 
OwxN, to be comprised in sixteen volumes, under 
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the editorial ohai^e of Rev. William H. Goold, 
bMI Mbn commenc^. The doctrinal works will 
ooodj^fi^it volumes, the practical treatises four, 
and the polemical seven. The first volume con¬ 
tains a life of Owen, by Rev. Andrew Thomson 
of Edinburgh. This edition is edited with re- 
faarkable fidelity and care, and wUl prove a 

valuable accession to theological literature.- 

Washington Irving has received from Mr. Mur¬ 
ray e£9767 for copyrights and 662500 from Mr. 
Bratldy, who has paid nearly 6616,000 to Coo¬ 
per, Prescott, and Herman Melville.-The 

Prinoipal Theological Faculties in Germany are 
those of Berlin and Halle. The subjoined list 
will show that almost all the Professors have 
attained a wide reputation in the department of 
sacred letters. At Berlin the Professors are: 
Nitzsch, Theology, Dogmatic, and Practical', 
HsNasTSNBEao and Vatkk, Exegesis of the 
Old and New Testaments, and btrodnction; 
Twe.sten, Exegesis of the New Testament, 
Dogmatic Theology; F. Strauss, Homiletics; 
Jacobi, Ecclesiastic^ History; Ubbuahn, Ori¬ 
ental Languages. The Professors at Halle 
are: Julius Muller, Theology, Dogmatic, and 
Practical; Tholuck, Exegesis and Moral Phi¬ 
losophy ; HupfELD, Hebrew and Oriental Lan¬ 
guages; Guericke, Ecclesiastical History, In¬ 
troduction; Herzog, Mater, and Thilo, Ec¬ 
clesiastical History. - -A new apparatus for 
the production of heat has been invented by Mr. 
D. OwEdwards. It is named the “atmopyre,” 
or solid gas fire. A small cylinder of pipe clay, 
varying in length from two to four inches, per¬ 
forated with holes the fiftieth of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, in imitation of Davy’s safety lamp, is 
employed. The cylinder has a circular hole at 
one end, which fits upon a “ fish-tail” burner; 
gas is introduced into the interior of tfte cylinder, 
with the air of which it becomes mixed, forming 
a kind of artificial fire-damp. This mixture is 
ignited on the outside of the vessel, and bums 
entirely on the exterior of the earthenware, 
which is enveloped in a coat of pale blue flame. 
The clay cylinder which Mr. Edwards calls a 
"hood,” soon becames red hot, and presents the 
appearance of a solid red flame. All the heat 
of combustion is thus accumulated on the clay, 
and is thence radiated. One of these cylinders 
is heated to dull redness in a minute or two; 
but an aggregate of these " hoods” placed in a 
eircle or cluster, and inolosed in an argillaceous 
case, are healed to an orange coin’, and the case 
itself becomes bright red. By nirronnding this 
"solid gas fire” with a aeries of cases, one 
within another, Mr. Edwards has obtained a 
great intensity of heat, and succeeded in melting 
gold, silver, copper, and even iron. Mr. Palmer, 
the engineer of the Western Gas-light Company, 
by burning two feet of gas in an atmopyre of 
twelve “hoods,” rused the tsmpmntnre of a 
room measuring 8551 cubic feet, five degrees 
of Fahrenheit in seventeen minutes. The heat 
generated by burning gas in this way is 100 per 
cent, greater t^ that engendered by the ordi¬ 
nary gas flame when tested by the evaporatioh' 


of vrater. 25 feet of gas burnt in an atmopyre 
per hour, produces steam sufficient for one-horse 
pow|r. Hence the applicability of the invention 

to baths, brewing, &o.-At the late meeting 

of the British Association, Major Rawlinson, 
after enumerating many interesting particulars 
of the progress of Assyrian discoveries, stated 
that Mr. Layard, in excavating part of the palace 
at Nineveh had found a large room filled with 
what appeared to be the archives of the empire, 
ranged in successive tables of terra cotta, the 
writings being as perfect as when the tablets 
were first stam^d. They were piled in huge 
heaps, from the floor to the ceiling, and he had 
already filled five large cases for dispatch to 
England, but had only cleared out one corner 
of the apartment. From the progress already 
made in reading the inscriptions, he believed we 
should be able pretty well to understmid the 
contents of these tables—at all events, we should 
ascertain their general purport, and thus gain 
much valuable information. A passage might 
be remembered in the Book of Ezra, where 
the Jews having been disturbed in building the 
Temple, prayed that search might be made in 
the house of records for the edict of Cyrus per¬ 
mitting them to retnm to Jerusalem. The 
chamber recently found might be presumed to 
be the House of Records of the Assyrian Krngs, 
where copies of the Royal edicts were duly de¬ 
posited. When these tablets had been examined 
and deciphered, he believed that we should have 
a bettor acquaintance with the history, the re¬ 
ligion, the philosophy, and the jurisprudence of 
Assyria 1500 years before the Christian era, 
than we had of Greece or Rome during any 
period of their respective histories.-M. Guil¬ 

len y Calomarde has just discovered a new tele¬ 
scopic star between the polar star v>d Cynosure, 
near to the rise of the tail of the Little Bear—a 
star at least that certainly did not exist in Octo¬ 
ber last. According to tbe observations of M. 
Calomarde, the new star should have an increas¬ 
ing brilliancy, and it is likely that in less than 
a month this star, which now is visible only 
through a telescope, may be seen with the 

naked eye.-The Senate of the University of 

Padua is at presej^t preparing for publication 
two curious works, of which the manuscripts 
are in the library of that establishment. One 
is a translation in Hebrew verse of the “ Divina 
Commedia,” of Dante, by Samuel Rieti, Grand 
Rabbi of Padua, in the 16th century. The sec¬ 
ond is a translation of Ovid’s " Metamorphoses,” 
likewise in Hebrew, in stanzas of 18 verses of a 
very complicated metre, from the pen of the 

Rabbi.- Eliot Warbuetoe is engaged in 

collecting materials for a Hud^ of the Poor, 
which is to appear in tbe sprife. 

The captain and second mm of the steamer 
Orion, which was wrecked iir^ne, have been 
sentenced, the former to eighteSfa months’ im¬ 
prisonment, the latter to ten yea^'transporta¬ 
tion, for gross and culpable negligence of duty. 

..III. — Lieutenant Gale, somewhat celebrated os 
an aeronaut, lost his life whileimaking an ascent 
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on horseback at Bordeaux. He had descended 
in safety, and the horse was removed; the dim> 
inution of the weight oaosed the balloon^o as¬ 
cend rapidly, with the aeronaut, who was some¬ 
what intoxicated, clinging to it. He of course 
soon fell, and, a day or two after, his body was 
fouhd, with the limbs all broken, and mutilated 
by dogs.—■*—Mr. Mongredien, a London corn- 
tiotor, has published a pamphlet, in which he 
endeavors to estimate the probable amount of 
home-grown food upon which Ireland can cal¬ 
culate the coming year. As ^he result of ex¬ 
tensive inquiries, he is of the opinion that the 
potato crop will suffice as food for the masses 
only until January; and that the wheat-crop 
amounts to but three-fourths of last year’s 
amount.——The Postmaster General has di¬ 
rected that all letters addressed to the United 
States, shall be forwarded the first mail 
packet that sails, whether British or American, 

unless specially directed otherwise.-Vis- 

count Fielding, who occupied the chair at the 
great Church Meeting in Free-Mason’s Hall, 
on the 23d of July, has abandoned the English 
Church for that of Rome.-—A number ol the 
Catholic bishops of Ireland were appointed by 
government as official visitors of the New Col¬ 
lege, to which they were known to be bi^rly op- 
poMd. The appointments have been scornfully 
rejected by the bishops. —— The Britannia 
Bridge, one of the greatest triumphs of modern 
engineering, was completed on the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember, by the lowering of the last of the tubes 
to Its permanent resting-place. Some curious 
acoustic effects have been observed in connec¬ 
tion with this work. Pistol shots, or any sono¬ 
rous noises, are echoed within the tube half a 
d^eii times. The cells at the top and bottom, 
are used bp the engineers as speaking tubes, 
and they can carry on conversation through 
them in whispers; by elevating the voice per¬ 
sons may converse through the length of the 
bridge—nearly a quarter of a mile. The total 
cost of the entire structure has been <£601,865. 
The total weight of each of the wrought iron 
roadways now completed, repfesents 12,000 tons, 
supported on a total mass of masonry of a mill¬ 
ion and a half cubic feet, qpected at the rate of 

three feet in a minute.-Mount Blanc was 

ascended on the 29th of September, to its top¬ 
most peak, by two gentlemen from Ireland, Mr. 
Gratton, late of the army, and Mr. Richards, 
with a party of the brave mountaineers of Cham- 
ouni. The enterprise was considered so danger¬ 
ous, that the guides left their watches and little 
valuables behind, and the two gentlemen made 
their wills, and prepared for the worst. The as¬ 
cent is alwaysSpeompanied with great peril, as 
steps have to b<1 cut op the sloping ban^ of the 
ice; one of the wgest glacien has to be passed, 
where one fiUp step entails certain death, as 
the unfortmnte falls into a crevice of almost un¬ 
known deiifn, from which no human hand could 
extricate him. A night has to bo passed on 
the cold rock amidst the thunders of the ava¬ 
lanche, and spots have to bo passed where, it is 
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said, no word can be spoken lest thousmyh of 
tons of snow should be set in motion, u^hms 
hurl the party into eternity, as ffie Oise 
some years back wheik a nmilar attempt was 
made. This latter impression, however, as to 
the e%ot of the voice upon masses of snow, is* 
unquestionably absurd. An avalanche mdfy 
have occurred simtdtaneously with a conversa¬ 
tion ; but that the latter caused the former is 
incredible.—The Turkish government has 
manifested its intention to set Kossuth and his 
companions at liberty in September, the end of 
the year stipulated in the Convention. Austria, 
however, remonstrates, contending that the year 
did not commence till the moment of incarcera¬ 
tion. The prisoners «re to be sent in a govern¬ 
ment vessel either to England or America, and 
are to be furnished with 500 piastres each, to ' 

meet their immediate wants on landing.-The 

two American vessels. Advance and Rescue, 
sent in search of Sir John Franklin, had been 
seen by an English whale-ship west of Devil’s 
Thnm^ in Greenland, having advanced 500 
miles since last heard from. - T he new Cu- 
nard Steamer Africa, of the same dimensions 
with the Asia, is nearly ready to take her place 
in the line, and the Company are about to com- 
roenpe another ship of still larger size and 
power. - - Disastrous inundations have de¬ 

stroyed all the crops in the province of Brescia, 
in Lombardy. Subscriptions were opened in 
Milan, the aggregate amount of which^bout 
50,000 francs) was sent to the relief of the 
unfortunate inhabitants. ■—There arc in the 
prisons at Naples at present no less than 40,000 
political prisoners; and the opinion is that, from 
the crowded state of the jails, the greater num¬ 
ber will go mad, become idiots, or die.- 

Lines of electric telegraph arc extending rapid¬ 
ly over Central Europe. Within four months, 
1000 miles have been opened in Austria, mak¬ 
ing 2000 in that empire, of which 500 are under 
ground. Another 1000 miles will be ready next 
year. The telegraph now works from Cracow 

to Trieste, 700 miles. .- O n the 1st of October, 

the new telegraph union between Austria, Prus¬ 
sia, Saxony, and Bavaria, was to come into 
operation, under a uniform tariffi, which is one- 
half of the former charges.—The Hungarian 
musicians accustomed to perform their national 
airs in the streets of Vienna, have been ordered 
to quit the city. It is said they will go through 
Europe, in order to excite popular sympathy in 
behalf of their unfortunate country, by means of 
their music, the great characteristio of which is 
a strange mixture of wild passion and deep meL 
ancholy.-After eight years’ labor, the gigan¬ 

tic statue of the King of Bavaria has been fid- 
ished, and is now placed on the bUl cf Saint 
Theresa, near Munich. The bronke cf the 

statue cost 92,600 fienrins, or <£11,800.-^The 

will of Sir Robert Peel pndiibits his exeonton 
investing any 6i his real or personal property 

on securities in Ireland.-From a late parUa- 

mentaiy return, it appears there are are thirty- 
two icon steamers in Her Majesty’s Navy.- 
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ReMi^etten from the East speak of very val* 
aaipim extensive sulphur mines just disoov* 
flreon!{Hnf|ie borders«f the Red in Upper 
Egypt The produots.of these mines are said 
to be so abundant, that a material fall in the 
moes of Sicilian sulphur must inevitably soon 
^|re place. The working of tibe newly*disoov> 
ored mine and its productiveness are greatly 
facilitated by its proximity to the sea. The 
Egyptian Government, which at first leased 
the mifles to a private company, is now about 
to resume possession and work them on its own 
account. 


From France the only intelligence of interest 
relates to political movements, concerning which, 
moreover, there is nothing but partisan and un- 
' reliable rumors. The President, ih his various 
letters, addresses, &c., insists uniformly on the 
necessity of maintaining the existing order of 
things, and speaks confidently of an appeal to 
the people. Contradictory rumors prevail as to 
his intentions—some believing that he meditates 
a cmp-d‘ilat, but most regarding his movements 
as aimed to secure the popular vote. The As¬ 
sembly is to meet on the 11th of November, and 
his opponents intend then to force him to some 
ultra-constitutional act which will afford Ijiem 
ground for an .appeal. A series of military re¬ 
views has engaged public attention; they have 
been closely watched for incidents indicative of 
the President’s purposes: it is remarked that 
those who salute him as Emperor are always 
rewarded for itiby some preference over others. 
•■——The Councils-general of France have closed 
their annual session. The chief topic of their 
deliberations has been the revision of the Con¬ 
stitution, and the result is of interest as indi¬ 
cating the state of public opinion upon that 
subject. It seems that twenty-one councils 
separated without taking the subject into con¬ 
sideration ; ten rejected propositions for revision; 
two declared that the constitution ought to be 
respected; thirty-three departments, therefore, 
refused, more or less formally, to aid the revi¬ 
sion. On the other hand, forty-nine councils 
came to decisions which the revisionist party 
claim for themselves. But a very great di¬ 
versity is to be perceived in these decisions. 
Thirty-two pronomced in fiivor of revision only 
“ so &r as it should take place under legal con¬ 
ditions,” or "so far as legality should be ob- 
Borvedtw% of those oaUed attention to the 
forty-fifth article of the constitution, which makes 
Louis Napoleon incapable of being immediately 
reohosen; but another demanded that bis powers 
should be prolonged. One council voted for 
revision, and also desired to prolong the Presi¬ 
dent’s power; ten simply voted for revision; 
five pronouno^ for immediate revision, but by 
very small majorities; one went fisrther, and 
proposed to give the present Assemltly—wlli 9 h 
is legislative and not osostitaalriF—authority fo 
effiwt the revision. Three oounoilt mtpiess 
aerel^ a deagn^or a rmnedy to the present 
ritnation. TJiif-three departments have not 


pronounced for the revision, or have pronounced 
against it; thirty-three are in favor of a leg^ 
revism; thirteen demand thetrevision without 
explaming on what oonditions they desire to see 
it effected; and six demand it immediately; 
makiiig the total of eighty-five. 

- t 

From Gerhahv the most important intelli¬ 
gence relates to the Electorate of Hesse Cassel, 
a state containing less than a million of inhab¬ 
itants, and having a revenue of less than two 
and a half millions of dollars. By the Constitu¬ 
tion the Chambw has the exclusive right of 
voting taxes. The Elector, acting probably 
under the advice of Austria, resolved to get rid 
of the Constitution; and as the first stop toward 
it, he appointed as his minister Hassenpflug, a 
man wholly without character, and who had 
been convicted of forgery in another State, and 
with him was associated Haynau, brother of the 
infamous Austrian General. Months past away 
without the Chamber being summoned, but at 
the time when the session usually closed, the 
Parliament was called together, and an imme¬ 
diate demand made for money and for powers 
to raise the taxes, without specific votes of the 
Chamber. The Parliament replied by an unan¬ 
imous vote, that however little the ministers 
possessed the confidence of Parliament, they 
would not go the length of refusing the sup¬ 
plies, but requested to have a regular budget 
laid before them, which they promised to ex¬ 
amine, discuss, and vote. To so fair and con¬ 
stitutional a resolution the minister replied by 
dissolving the Parliament, and proceeding to 
levy the taxes in spite of the Parliament and the 
Constitution. The cabinet went to the extrem¬ 
ity of proclaiming the whole Electorate in a 
state of siege, and investing the commandcr-fti- 
chiof with dictatorial powers against the press, 
personal liberty, and property. The town coun¬ 
cil unanimously protested against these ai bitrary 
acts; and such a spirit of resistance was ex¬ 
cited that the Elector and his minister were 
constrained to seek safety in flight. The Elec¬ 
tor left Cassel on the morning of the 13th, and 
arrived the same evening at Hanover, where he 
was afterward join^ by Hassenpflug. Some 
of the accounts state that M. Hassenpflug was 
agitated by terror in bis flight. On the 16tb, 
the Elector and his ministers were at Frankfort. 
The government of the Electorate had been 
assumed by the Permanent Committee of the 

Assembly.-^In Mocklenberg-Schwerin a sim- 

ilar revolution seems likely to take place. In 
October, 1849, a new Constitution was formed 
by the deputies of this Duchy, which received 
the assent of the Duke. This^lcnstitution was 
quite democratic in character. \The Duke now 
feeling himself strong enough wily pronounces 
the Constitution invalid, absolm his subjects 
from all allegiance to it, and rMhnres the old 
Constitution, which was formed in r?S5. It is 
supposed that the Diet will adopt the Hesse 
Cassel system of stopping the snpplips, and so 
starving out their sovereign. 
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A new work Rev. Williak R. Williams, 
the eminent Baptist clergyman in New York, 
has* just been issned by Gould, Kendall* and 
Lin^iln, entitled Reli^^ Progreu, consisting 
of a series of Lectures on the development of 
the Christian character, founded on the beautiful 
gradation of religious excellencies described by 
St. Peter in his second Epistle. The subjects, 
which succeed each other in ^e order of the 
text, are, Religion a Principle Growth, Faith 
its Root, Virtue, Knowledge, Temperance, Pa¬ 
tience, Godliness, Brotherly Kindness, Charity- 
No one who has read any of the former pro¬ 
ductions of the author can fall into the error of 
supposing that those topics are treated accord¬ 
ing to any prescribed, stereotyped routine of the 
pulpit, or that they labor under the dullness and 
formality which are often deemed inseparable 
from moral disquisitions. On the contrary, this 
volume may be regarded as a profound, strin¬ 
gent, and lively commentary on the aspects of 
the present age, showing a remarkable keenness 
of observation, and a massive atm”6:th of ex¬ 
pression. The author, although one of the 
most studious and erudite men of Uie d^ |r, is by 
no means a more isolated scholar. Hu vision 
is not conAned by the walls of his library. 
Watching the progress of affairs, from the quiet 
“ loop-holes of his retreat,'’ he subjects the pic¬ 
tured phantasmagoria before him to a rigorous 
and searching criticism. He is not apt to be 
deluded by the dazzling shows of things. With 
a firm and healthy wisdom, acquired by vigilant 
experience, he delights to separate the genuine 
from the [dausible, the true gold from the sound- 
inf brass, and to bring the most fair-seeming 
pretenses bmore the tribunal of universal prin¬ 
ciples. The religious tone of this volume is 
lofty and severe. Its sternness occasionally re¬ 
minds us of the sombre, passionate, half despair¬ 
ing melancholy of John Foster. The modern 
latitudinarian ^ds in it little either of sympathy 
or tolerance. It clothes in a secular costume 
the vast religious ideas which have been sanc¬ 
tioned by ages, but makes no attempt to mellow 
their austerity, or reduce their solemn grandeur 
to the level of superficial thought and worldly 
asjHratiuns. The train of remark pursued in 
any one of these Lectures can never be inferred 
from its title. The suggestive mind of the 
writer is kindled by the theme, and luxuriates 
in a singular wealth of analogies, which lead 
him, it is true, from the beaten track, but only 
to open upon us an unexpected prospect, 
crowned with o^foinal and enchanting beauties. 
His power of ^t and forcible illustration is 
almost without parallel among recent writers. 
The mute pa^i^springs into life beneath the 
magic of his miant imagination. But this is 
never at tlKT expense of solidity of thought or 
strength of argument. It is seldom indeed that, 
a mind of so much poetical invention yields snob I 
a willing homage to the logical element. He j 


employs his brilliant faneies for the elucidation 
and ornament of truth, but never for its discov¬ 
ery. On this account, he inspires a feeling of 
trust in the sanity of his genius, although i^ 
conclusions may not be implicitly adopted. St£^ 
with the deep respect with which we regard the 
intellectual position of Dr. Williams, we do not 
think his writings are destined to obtain d wide 
popularity. Tbeir condensation of thought, the 
elaborate and often antique structure of their 
sentences, the profoundly meditative oast of 
sentiment with which they are pervaded, and 
even their Oriental gipfusion of imagery, to ray 
nothing of the adamantlhe rigor of their relig¬ 
ious vievra, are not suited to the great mass of 
modem reeulers, whose tastes have been formed 
on models less distinguished for their austerity 
than for their airiness and grace. 

Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln, Boston, have 
recently issued neat reprints of The Poetry of 
Science, by Robeet Hunt, a popular English 
work, exhibiting the great facts of science, in 
their most attractive aspects, and as leading the 
mind to the contemplation of the Universe; 
TAe Footprints of the Creator, by Hugh Mil- 
Lxa, with a memoir of the author,, by Professor 
Agassiz, who characterizes his geological pro¬ 
ductions as possessing “ a freshness of concep¬ 
tion, a power of argumentation, a depth of 
thought, a purity of feeling, rarely met with in 
worl» of that character, which gre well calcu¬ 
lated to call forth sympathy, and to increase the 
popularity of a science which has already done so 
mucTi to expand our views of the plan of Crea¬ 
tion and a third edition of The Pre-Jldamite 
Earth, by John Harris, whose valuable contribu¬ 
tions to theological science have won for him a high 
reputation both in England and our own country 

Harper and Brothers have published Nos. 7 
uid 8 of Lossino’s Pictorial field Book of the 
American Revolution. The character of this 
popular serial may be perceived from the ex¬ 
tracts at the commencement of the present 
number of our Magazine. With each succes¬ 
sive issue, Mr. Lessing’s picturesque narrative 
gains fresh interest; he throws a charm over 
the most familiar details by his quiet enthusi¬ 
asm and winning naivetd; and under the direo- 
tion of such an intelligent and genial guide it is 
delightful to wander over the battle-fields 
American history, and dwell cm the exploits of 
the heroes by whose valor our national Inde¬ 
pendence was achieved. Among the embel¬ 
lishments in these number^ we observe a strik¬ 
ing likeness of the venerable Timothy Pickering, 
of Massachusetts, portraits of Gen. §tark, Joel 
Barlow, Gen. Wooster, and William Livingston, 
and exquirite sketches of Baron Steuben’s Head- 
quvfers, View near Toby’s Eddy, The Sosque- 
haW ait Sfowxtasy Islam, The Livingston Man- 
aipn. The BenningtOB Battle-Ground, and other 
IwBotiflil dnd interestuig soenes'ltt the histoiy of 
the Revolatioa. 
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athaU Surgery y or Hinte on Emergen- 
John F. South (H. C. Baird, Fhila- 
reprint ef a popular and amusing 
work by an eminent London surgeon, designed 
for non-professional refers, and pointing out 
the course to be pursued in case of an accident, 
When no surgical aid is at band. The author 
^ts in a caveat against misapprehending the 
purpose of his book, which he wishes'should be 
judged solely on its merits. No one is to ex¬ 
pect in it a whole body of surgery, nor to obtain 
materials for setting up as an amateur surgeon, 
to practice on every unfortunate individual who 
may fall within his grasp; but directions are 
given which may be of good service on a pinch, 
when the case is urgent, and no doctor is to be 
had. In the opinion.^'tee author, whoever 
doctors himself when he can be doctored, is in 
much the same case with the man who oon- 
dncted bis own cause, and had a fool for his 
client. With this explanation. Dr. South’s vol¬ 
ume may be consulted to great advantage; and 
although no one would recommend a treatise on 
bruises and broken benes for light reading, it 
must be confessed, that many popular fictions 
are less fertile in entertainment. 

An exquisite edition of Gray’s Poetical Works 
has been issued by H. C. Baird, with an original 
memoir and notes, by the American Editor, 
Prof. Henhv ' Reed, of Philadelphia. It was 
the mtention of the Editor to make this the most 
compete collection of Gray’s Poems which has 
yet appeared, and ho seems to have met with 
admirable success in the accomplishment of bis 
plan. The Ul^trations of Radclyfi'e, engraved 
in a superior style of art, by A. W. Graham, 
form the embellishments of this edition. '■We 
have rarely, if ever, seen them surpassed in the 
most costly American gifl-books. The volume 
is appropriately dedicated to Jsues T. Fields, 
the poet-publisher of Boston. 

The second volume of the Memoirs of Dr. 
Ckalmers, by bis son-in-law, William Hanna, 
is issued by Harper and Brothers, comprising a 
most interesting account of his labors during 
his residence at Glasgow, and bringing his 
biography down to the forty-third year of his 
age. The whole career of this robust and 
sinewy divine is full of instruction, but So part 
of it more abounds with important events than 
the period devoted to efforts in bringing the 
destitute classes of Glasgow under the influence 
of Christian ministrations. Whether in the pul¬ 
pit, in the mhcharge of his parochial duties, in 
the construction of his noble schemes for social 
melioration, or in the bosom of his family. Dr. 
Chalmers always apjKears the same whole-heart¬ 
ed, frank, generous, energetic man, command¬ 
ing our ^miratioH by the splendor of his intel- 
h||st, and winning our esteem by the loveliness 
^ hie character. Some interesting remioisoon- 
ees of the powerful but emitic praaimr, Edward 
Irving, who was at one time the asostaakof Hr. 
Chalmers in the Tron Chnrehi ere jn^qlNmled in 
this volume, 'jt y 

History of Pt^ppelkrs emd Steam Navigation^ 


by Robert Maovarlane (G. P, Putnam), is the 
title of a useful work, describing most of the 
propelling methods that have been invented, 
whioB may prevent ingenious'men from wast 
ing their time, talents, and money on vision¬ 
ary projects. It also gives a history of fhe 
attempts of the early inventors in this den^rt- 
ment of practical mechanics, including co^ns 
notices of Fitoh, Rumsey, Fulton, Symington, 
and Bell. A separate chapter, devoted to Ma¬ 
rine Navigation, presents a good deal of inform¬ 
ation on the subject rarely met with ha this 
country. 

2%e Country Year-Book; or, The Field, T%e 
Forest, and The Fireside (Harper and Brothers), 
is the title of a new mral volume b/the blu^ 
burly, egotistic, but good-natured and humane 
Quaker, William Howitt, filled with charming 
descriptions of English country life, redolent of 
the perfume of bean-fields and hedge-rows, over¬ 
flowing with the affluent treasures of the four 
seasons, rich in quaint, expressive sketches of 
old-fashioned manners, and pervaded by a gen¬ 
erous zeal in the cause of popular improvement. 
A more genial suid sgrceable companion for an 
autumn afremoon oe a winter’s evening could 
scarcely be sefocted in the shape of a book. 

Success in Life. The Mechanic, by Mrs. L. 
C. TuTiiiLL, published by G. P. Putnam, Js a 
little volume belonging to a series, intended to 
illustrate the importance of sound principles and 
virtuous conduct to the attainment of worldly 
prosperity. Without believing in the necessary 
connection between good character and success 
business, we may say, that the examples 
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brought forward by Mrs. Tuthill are of a strik¬ 
ing nature, and adapted to produce a deep and 
wholesome impression. In the present work, 
she avails herself of incidents in the historycof 
John Fitch, Dr. Franklin, Robert Fulton, a^d 
Eli Whitney, showing the obstacles which they 
^were compelled to encounter, and the energy 
with '^hich they struggled with difficulties. She 
writds in a lively and pleasing manner; her pro¬ 
ductions are distinguished for their elevated 
moral tone; and Jhey can scarcely fail to be¬ 
come favorites with the public. 

Mon Locke, Tailor and Poet; Jin Autobiog¬ 
raphy, is the quaint title of a political and re¬ 
ligious novel, understood to be written by a 
clergyman of the Church of England, which is 
said to have fallen like a bomb-shell on the old- 
fashioned schools of political economy in that 
country. It purports to bo the history of a 
youth of genius, doomed to struggle with the 
most abject poverty, and forced by the necessity 
of his position to become a Chartist and a Ra^ 
ical. Brought up in the sterne^school of ultra- 
Calvinism, he passes by naturlL transitions from 
a state of hopeless and despenoe infidelity, to a 
milder and more cheerful rl^'ous faith, and 
having taken an active part iu^Hemes for the 
melioration of society by politidhl* action, he 
learns by experience the necessity of spiritual 
influences for the emancipation of the people. 
The tone of the narrative is vohemmt, austere, 
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and often indignant, never vindictive, and loft* 
ened at intetvtjk by a genuine gush of poetic 
■entitnent I^iih-i^reat skill in dlpicting^the 
social evils which are preying on the aged heart < 
of !^g}and, the author is vague and fragment¬ 
ary fn his statement of remedies, and leads us 
to dViht whetlier he fias discovered the true 
“ Balm of Gilead” for the healing of nations 
The book abounds with weighty suggestions, 
urgent appeals, vivid pictures of popular wretch¬ 
edness, deep sympathy with suffering, and a; 
pure devotion %> the finer and nobl|| instincts 
of hoinanity With all its out^uring of fiery 
radicalisms, it is intended to exert a reconciling 
influence, to bring the different classes of society 
into a nearer acquaintanceship, and to oppose j 
the progress oT licentious and destructive ten¬ 
dencies, by enforcing the prmoiples of thorough j 
reform Such a work can not but be read with | 
general intere<it Its strong hnmanitary spirit 
«ill recommend ft to a large class of readers, 
while Its acknowledged merits as a work of fic¬ 
tion will attract the literary amateur —^Published 
by Harper and Brothers 

7he Builder’s Companiot^ and The Cabmet- 
mafctr and Upholsterer’s Companton, are two 
'“cent volumes of the Practical Senes, published 
by H C Baird, Philadelphia, reprinted from 
English works of standard excellence They 
present a mass of valuable scientific informa¬ 
tion, with succinct descriptions of various iqp- 
chanicdl processes, and are well suited to pro¬ 
mote an intelligent interest m industnal pursuits 
Lessons fiom the History of Medical Delusions 
(Baker and Scribner), is a Prize Essay by Dr 
WuaiinitsiON Hooksh, whose former work on 
a similar subject has given him oonsideiable 
reputation as a wliter in the department of 
me&ieal lilcrgture He is a devoted adherent 
toe the old system of practice, and spares no 
pains to expose what ho deems the quackeries 
of modern times His volume is less pqsitive 
than critical, and contains but a small amount 
of piactical instruction There are many of his 
suggestions, however, which can not be perused 
without exciting profound reflection 

Rust benbergee’s Lexicon of Terms used tn 
Natuial Hutory, a valuable manual for the 
common use of the stude^ is published by 
Lippinoott, Grambo, and Co, Philadelphia 
Another volume of Lamartine’s Confidences, 
translated from the French, under the title of 
Jidditional Memoirs of My Youth, is published by 
Harper and Brothers, and can not fail to excite 
the same interest which has been called forth 
by the previous autobiographical disclosures of 
tho author It is written in the nch, glowing, 
poetical style ii^hich Lauariine delights to 
clothe his early ncolleotions, and with a naive 
frankness of cotnunication equal to that of 
Rousoeau, is perked with a tone of tender, ele¬ 
vated, and relifflw sentiment The description 
of a troop of^mily friends gives a lively tableau 
of the old Bonool of French gentlemen, and fur¬ 
nishes tho evasion for the picturesque delinea¬ 
tion of manirors, in which LauAigriNX commands 


such an admirable pen The Confessiomwo^ 
not be complete wnthont oae or two low^Bw. 
Bodes, which are accordingly presmtef lAraff- 
flciently romantic environment 

Harper and Brothers fiave pubhshed 1 cheap 
edition of Genevieve, translated from the French j 
of Lamartine, by A R Scoble This novel^ 
intended to illustrate the condition of humble 
life m France, and to fnrnmh popular, moral 
reading for tiie masses, is written with more 
sunphci^ than we usually find in the piMuc- 
tions of Lamartine, and contains many scenes 
of deep, pathetic interest The incidents are 
not without a considerable tincture of French 
exaggeration, and are hardly suited, one would 
suppose, to exert a aix»>g or salutary influence 
in the sphere of comm%, prosaic, unromantic 
duties As a specimen of the kind of reading 
which Lamartine deems adapted to the moral 
improvement of his countrymen, Genevieve is a 
literary curiosity 

Little and Brown, Boston, have published a 
handsome edition of Prof Rose’s Chemical 
Jbblesfor the Calculaiion of Quantitative Ana¬ 
lyses, recalculated mid improved, by the Ameri¬ 
can Editor, W P Dexter 

Harper and Brothers have issued The History 
of Pendennis, No 7, which, to say the least, u 
of equal interest with any of the precedmg 
numbers, showing the same felicitous skill m 
portraying tho every-day aspects of our common 
life, which has given Thackeray such a bsiihant 
eimnence as a painter of manners The uncon¬ 
scious ease with which he hits ^ff a trait of 
weakness or eccentricity, his truthfulness te 
nature, his rare common sense, and his subdued, 
but most effective satire, make bun one of the 
most readable English writers now before the 
public , 

bTooKBARDr’s PnnctpUs of Chemistry, trans¬ 
lated from the Geiman, by C H Peirce, is 
published by John Bartlett, Cambndge This 
work IS accompanied with a high recommenda¬ 
tion from Prof Horsford ot Harvard University, 
wbioh, with Its excellent reputation as a text¬ 
book in Germany, will cause it to be sought for 
With eagerness by students of chemistry in our 
own country 

Petl^aat Chvemment, by Mrs Troleofe, is 
the one bmidred and forty-eighth nuipber of 
Harper’s Library of Select Novels, and m spite 
of the ill odor attached to the name of tbs 
audioress, will be ftiund to exhibit a very con¬ 
siderable degree of talent, great insight mto the 
more vulgar elements of English society, a vein 
of bitter and caustic satire, and a truly femmine 
minuteness in the dehneatton of character The 
story IS interspersed with dashes of broad hu¬ 
mor, and with Its piquant, rapid, and not over- 
sorupalous stylo, vnll rewind the enMipnse of 
peruinl 

George P„ Fntnaai lis pnUuhed A Senes of 
Etehsntb, J W, EmniRGEa, illustrative of 
Hoad’e^^Wi^e of Sighs.” The plates, which 
am et^fR number, tie execute with a good 
deal of ^Rt and t«^ representing the pnnoi- 
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.fiOk ot the mnltirBrioas aspects of obMtuster and 
jaooiAty, a lively appreciation of natoral beanty, 
*eadn racy vigor.-‘of expression, which pi]§daoe 
a twng conviction of the ability of the anthw, 
awatniken the hope that the more mature 
odjtings of his genius may be oontributioas of 
staling value to our native literature. 

^orge CoMtriot, mnuuned Scandeberg, King 
qf Albania, by Clemext C. Moobb (D. Apple* 
ton and Co.), is an agreeable piece of biography, 
which owes its interest no less to the simplicity 
and excellent taste of the narr^ive, than to the 
romantic adventures of its subject. Castriot was 
a hero of the flileenth century, who gained a 
wide renown for his exploits in the warfare of 
the Christians against the Turks, as well as for 
the noble and attractive qualities of his private 
character. Dr. Moore has made free use of 
one of the early chronicles, in the construction 
of his narrative, and exhibits rare skill in cloth¬ 
ing the events in a modem costume, while he 
retains certain quaint and expressive touches of 
the antique. , 

George P. Putnam has issued the second vol¬ 
ume of The Leather Stockit^ TdUe, by J. FsNt- 
MORE Cooper, in the author's revised edition, 
containing The Lott of the Mohican*, to which 
characteristic and powerful work Mr. Cqoper is 
so largely indebted for his world-wide reputa¬ 
tion. He will lose nothing by the reprint of 
these masterly Tales, as they will introduce him 
to a new circle of younger readers, while the en¬ 
thusiasm of his old admirers can not fail to be 
increased with every fresh perusal of the expe¬ 
riences of the inimitable Leather Stocking. 

C. M. Saxton has published a neat edition of 
Professor Johnston’s Lecture* on the ReUUtont 
of Science and Agnetdture, which produced a 
vei^ iavorablg impression when delivered before 
th§ New York State Agricultural Society, and 
the Members of the Legislature, in the month 
of January last. Among the subjects discussed 
in this volume, are the relations of physical 
geography, of geology, and mineralogy, of bot- 
any, vegetable physiology, and zoology to prac¬ 
tical agriculture; the connection of chemistry 
with the practical improvement of the soil, and 
with the principles of vegetable and aninul 
growth; and the influence of scientific knowl¬ 
edge on the general elevation of the agricultural 
classes. These lectures present a lucid exposi¬ 
tion of the latest discoveries in agricultural 
chemistry, and it is stated by competent judges, 
that their practical adaptation to the business 
of the farmer will gain the confidence of every 
cultivator of the soil by whom they are perused. 

An elaboAte work from the pen of a native 
Jew, entitlei| A ffeicriptive (Geography of Pal- 
ettine, by Rabbi Joseph Schwartz, has been 
translate irom thtb Hebrew by Isaac Lebseb, 
and published by',i<. Hart, Philadelphia. The 
author, who '^'^ed for sixteen years in the 
Holy Land, (Aims to have possessed peculiar 
advantages f|r the preparation of a work on 
this subject, m bis kMwledge of the languages 
necessary for: sucoessuil disoovecy, and in tba 
VoL. L—No. 6.-3 H* 
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results of personal obser^atioas con 
several years with nneomnwm seal ai^ ^ 

The volume is handsoi&ely embelnli 
maps and pictorial illustrations, th«*l^r 
the hand of a Jewish artist, and appearkUHl 
respects, to be well adapted to the race, for whose 
use it is especially intended. ^ 

The Life of Commodore TaUnt, by Hebet 
T. Tuckerhan (New York, J. C. Riker), was 
originally intend^ for the series of American 
Biography, edited by President Sparks, mt on 
the suspension of that work, was prepared for 
publication in a separate vdume. Commodore 
Talbot was born in Bristol county, Massachu¬ 
setts, and at an early age oommenoed a seafar¬ 
ing life in the coaK hg ^ tra de, between Rhode 
Island and theSoutbernStates. Soon after the 
breaking out of the Revolution—^having been 
present at the siege of Boston as a volunteer— 
he ofiered his servioes to General Washington, 
and was at once employed in the discharge of 
ardupns and responsible duties. At a subse¬ 
quent period, after having distinguished himsalf 
by various exploits of almost reckless valor, he 
received a commission as Captain in the Navy 
of the United States. His death took place in 
1813, in the city of New York, and his remains 
were interred under Trinity Church. Mr. Tuck- 
erman has gathered up, with commendable in¬ 
dustry, the facts in his career, which had almost 
faded from the memory, and rescued from obliv¬ 
ion the name of a bravo commandel’ and devoted 
patriot. The biography abounds with interest¬ 
ing incidents, which, as presented in the flowing 
and graceful narrative of the author, richly re- 
wart^perusal, as well as present the character 
of the subject in a very attractive lighth Several 
pleasing episodes are introduced in tne course 
of the volufie, which relieve it from all tenden¬ 
cy to dryness and monotony. 

The Quarterliei for October. —^The first on 
our table is The American Biblical Repoiitory, 
edited by J. M. Sherwooo (Now York), com¬ 
mencing w'ith an article on “The Hebrew The¬ 
ocracy,” by Rev. E. C. Wines, which presents, 
in a condensed form, the views which have been 
brought before the public by that gentleman in 
his popular lectures on Jewish Polity. “ The 
Position of the Christian Scholar” is discussed 
in a sound and substantial essay, by Rev. Albert 
Barnes. Dyer’s “Life of Calvin” receives a 
summary condemnation at the hands of a sturdy 
advocate of the Five Points. Professor Tayler 
Lewis contributes a learned dissertation on the 
“ Names for Soul” among the Hebrews, as an 
argument for the immortality of the soul. Other 
articles are on Lucian’s “de Morte Feregrini,” 
“ The Relations of the Churoh to the Young,” 
“The Harmony of Soience and Revelation,” 
and “ Seoular and Ctaistian CivilizatiM.’! The 
number elesas wMl>#lreral “ Litermry and Crit. 
rwl N^es,*.^ wntliB, fiw the most part, vrith 
akilj^yi l ifeli lhM e n s, thiifgh ooeaskmally betray- 
iii|| ’|iiai(|mi»e of atcoqg finolegioal predileo- 
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l^^t^uUition, superficial ele* 
m frqtm progressive and li^esal 
^ve fomi^ ill pnnoipai di<lii|c#Dn 
dminutratifin of its present editw. 
I Aronerable periodical, now in its thirty- 
eighth year, has been, in some sense, identified 
with the history of American literature, although 
it can by no means be regarded as an exponent 
of its present aspect and tendencies. If hhlengs 
essentially to a past age, and shows no syntpa- 
thy >bith the earnest, aspiring, and nggreaiive 
traits of the American charactnr. Indeed its 
spirit is more in accordance with- the timid and 
' selfish conservatism of Europe, than with the 
free, liold, and hopeful tenjperament of our Re¬ 
public. The subjeqjj^t'?^which the present 
number is mainly devoted, as well as the man¬ 
ner in which they are treated, indicate the pe¬ 
culiar tastes of the Review, and give a fair 
spocimen of its recent average character. The 
principal articles are on Mahomet and his 
Successors,” “ The Navigation of the Ancients,” 
“ Slavic Language and Literature,” “ Cum- 
ming’s Hunter's Life,” “The Homeric Que.s- 
tion,” all of which nre chiefly made up from 
the works under review, ])rcsenting admirable 
models of lastcful (>ompilation and abridgment, 
but singularly destitute of originality, fre.sbncss, 
and point. An ailicle on “ Everett’s Orations” 
fiays an appreciative tribute to tho literu'y and 
rhetorical merits of that eminent scholar. “The 
WWrkj of John Adams” receive an appropriate 
notice. “Furness’s History of Jesu.s" is re-i 
viewed in a fccliln and shallow style, unworthy 
the magnitude of the heresy attacked, and the 
'lumber closes with a clever summa^y^ of 
“ Luing’i(‘ Observations on Europe,” and ode or 
two ‘"Critical Notices.” 


The Methodist Quarterly TJnuViBjopens with 
a .second pa|)er on " Mdrell's Philosophy of Re¬ 
ligion,” in which the positions of that writer are 
submitted to a severe logical examination. ' The 
(mncloaions of the reviewer may be learped from 
the -passage which closes the artielo. “We 
believe Mr. Morell to be a sinecre and earnest 
man^ one who reverences tthristianity, and-realty 
desires its advancement, but we also believe that 
for-this very reason his influence may be the 
more pernicious; for in attempting to make a 
compromise with the enemies of truth, he has 
compromised-truth Itaelf; and in abandoning 
what he deemed mere anttquaiUtd outposts to the 
foe, he has sur^jendored thecitadel.” The 
next article is a profound and learned statement 
of the “Latest Results of Ethnology,” translated 
from the German of Dr. G. L. Kriegk. This 
is followed by a discussion of the character of 
^ John Calvin, as a scholar, a theologian, and a 
reformer. The writer commends the manifest 
Impartiality of Dyer’s “ Life^f Calvin,” although 
he-believos that it will ntA be popular with the 
“ iilihd admirers of the Genevan Refitmomr, and 
that the J^man Catholics, as in du^ Ixmad, will 
prefer the narioature of Monsieur Audin.^ ’‘The 
Church and China,” “ Bbhop Warburton,”' and 
” CdifomiBj’^^re the subjects of able articles, 
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and the number oktfet with a variety t£ ehoii|»', 
revieyvs, miscellanies, and intelligence. The iodl. 
named depattnmnt 'is not to rich in the present ^' 
number, as we usually it, owing prol^^ 
to the absence of Prof. M‘Clintoc‘k in 
whose cnltivated taste, comprehensive learnm,‘ 
and literary vigilance admirably qualify hi/ ta 
give a record of intellectual progress in every 
civilized country, such as we look for in vain id.. • 
any contempors^ jicriodical. 

The Ohristicui Beview is a model of religioui 
periodioai literature, not exclusively devoted to ' 
theological subjects, but discussing the leading,. ' 
questions of the day, political, social, and liter¬ 
ary, in addition to those belonging to its pecu¬ 
liar sphere, from a Christian point of view, and ' 
almost uniformly with great learning, vigor, pro^ 
fuundness, and urbanity, and always with goad' > 
taste and exemjflary oi^or. The prc.scnt num¬ 
ber faa.s a large jHCportkm of articles of univer-' 
sal interest, among which we may refer to those 
on “ Socialism in the United States,” and “ Tho 
Territories on the pacific,” a.s jircscniing a suc- 
einct view of the subjects treated of, and valu¬ 
able 110 less for the, important inliirnmiion they 
preseiit, thanefor the clearness and strength 
with which'^ positions of the writers ai'c sus¬ 
tained., Tbe'Ilw of thhko artk-lcs is from the 
pen of Rev; Samuel Osgood, luiuister of the 
Church of tifo'MessiaiiV inftbis city, and the 
ofiier is by Proil W. Gnmin^lof Brown Univer- 
sityi “ The Cni^ssions 'of>'j^nt Augustine,” 
“The Apostolb^ Cohstitafiaks,” “Philosoph¬ 
ical Theology,” vOnfi a critical examination of 
tho passage in Jo^ua describing the miracle <d'< 
the suii standing still, are more especially at¬ 
tractive to the theological reader, while a brill¬ 
iant and original es-say on ‘‘ Spirit and Form,’^ 
by Rev. Mr. Tiiriibull, enn not (iiil to draw^he 
attenlioQ of the lovers of mstlictic disquisition. 
The brief .sketches of President Taylor and of 
Neander arc written with Judgment and ability; 
and the ‘‘Notices of New Publications” give a 
well-dige.slcd survey of the current literature of 
the last three months. 'I'hc diligence and zeal 
exhibited in ibis department, both by the Chris¬ 
tian Review and tho Methodist Quarterly pre¬ 
sent a favorable ei^trast to the disgraceful pov¬ 
erty of the North American in a branch which 
was admirably sustained under the editorship 
of President Sparks and Dr. Palfrey. t 

Brownson's Quarterly is characterized by the 
extravagance of statement, the rash and sweep¬ 
ing criticisms, and tho ecelesiastiual exclusive¬ 
ness fur which it has obtained an unenviable pre¬ 
eminence. Its. principal articles are on “ Gio- 
berti,” ‘‘The Confessional,” “Danaut Poems and 
Prose Writings,” and the “ Cutian jExpedition.” 
Some inferences may be drawn as to the Edit¬ 
or’s taste in poetry from hissnemarks on Teattf- 
son, in whom he “can discover no other merit 
than harmonious verse and a littl::;’'vamby-pamby 
sentiment.” He strikes the disi^^inating re-, 
viewer os “ a man of feeble intelnct,” and “ a 
poet for puny transcendei|talist8, upordless boyi^ 
and miss in teens.” v t .< 







